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PREFACE. 


THs is the forty-sixth issue of the Official Year Book of New South 
Wales, which from the first issue in 1886 to I904 was known as 
the ‘‘ Wealth and Progress of New South Wales.” 


The Year Book contains an analysis of the statistics of the State 
for the year 1938-39 and, in relevant cases, for the calendar year 
1938 or 1939. Descriptive matter in the text has been revised to the 
date of going to press. 


In order to render as prompt service as possible, the contents of the 
volume were published in advance in eight parts, as they became 
available from the printer, Through the co-operation of the Government 
Printer this volume is issued at a considerably earlier date than was 
possible last year. 


With the volume is published a diagram map of New South Wales 
showing railways, land and statistical divisions, shire boundaries, and 
limits of the wheat belt. The boundaries of the statistical divisions 
(as adopted in 1923) coincide with those of Shires because it is thought 
desirable that statistics generally should be compiled with the local 
governing area as the geographical unit. The text has been illustrated 
with a number of graphs and diagrams. 


Every care has been taken to keep the work free from errors, but 
if any be observed by readers, notification regarding them would be 
appreciated. 


The “ Statistical Register of New South Wales,” published annually 
from this Bureau, will prove serviceable to those who wish to obtain 
more details regarding the matters treated generally in this Year Book. 
The “ Statistical Bulletin,” issued quarterly, and the ‘ Monthly Summary 
of Business Statistics,” published monthly, contain a summary of the 
latest available statistics of the State. 


My thanks are tendered to the responsible officers of the various 
State and Commonwealth Departments and to others who have supplied 
information, often at considerable trouble. In particular I wish to 
express my appreciation of the services of Miss M. C. Ryan, Sub-Editor 
of the Official Year Book, and of other officers of the Bureau, upon 
whom the great bulk of work in preparing this volume has devolved. 


Exigencies of war service may delay or necessitate abridgment of 
the Year Book for 1939-40. The usual information for that year will, 
however, be available to inquirers. 


S. R. CARVER. 
Government Statistician. 
Bureau of Statistics and Economics, 
Sydney, 3Ist May, 1940. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


N EW SOUTH WALES is situated entirely in the temperate zone of the 

Southern Hemisphere, and is on the opposite side of the world from 
the seat of the British Empire, of which it forms a part. It is distant from 
London 11,200 miles by the Suez Canal—the shortest shipping route. The 
length of the air route of the Empire Mail Services between Sydney and 
London via Darwin and Singapore is 12,847 miles. 


The name “ New South Wales” was given to the eastern part of ‘Australia 
(then known as New Holland) on its discovery by Captain Cook in 1770, 
and for fifty-seven years all Australian territory east of longitude 135° 
east was known by that name. In 1825, shortly after the separation of 
‘Tasmania (Van Diemen’s Land), the western boundary was .moved to 
longitude 129°. The steps by which the territory of the State assumed 
its present boundaries and dimensions are.shown below :— 


TaBLE 1.—Territorial Adjustments of New South Wales Since 1788. 


| Area of ‘Population 
ATen ! New Sonth oT 
Date. Nature of Territorial Adjustment. involved in | Wales after | wow South 
adjustment. | adjustment hwates at end 
of year, 
eq. miles. | sq. miles. 
3788 | New South Wales defined as whole of Aus- vk 1,584,389 1,024 
tralasia east of longitude 135° east.* (26th Jan.) 
1823 | Tasmania practically separated from New| 26,216 | 1,558,174 
South Wales. + 33,500 
1825 | Western boundary of New South Wales] 518,134 | 2,076,308 |) . 
moved to longitude 129° east. 
1836 | South -Australia founded as a separate, 309,850 | 1,766,458 . 78,929 


colony. 
1841 | New Zealand proclaimed a separate colony...| 103,862 | 1,662,596 145,303 


1851 | Victoria proclaimed a separate colony tee 87,884 | 1,574,712 197,265 
1859 | Queensland proclaimed a separate colony ..,) 554,300 | 1,020,412 827,459 


4861-3) Northern ‘Territory and territory between| 710,040 310,372 377,712 
longitude 129° and 132° east separated. 


1911 | Australian Capital Territory ceded to Com- 912 309,460 | 1,701,736 
monwealth. 

1916 | Territory at Jervis Bay ceded to Common- 28 309,432 | ‘1,895,608 
wealth, i 


* Literally interpreted, the boundaries defined ineluded Fiji, Sanioa, and some neighbouring islands, 
t Approximate. § Exclusive of area of Pacific Islands, except New Zealand. 


The area of New South Wales in the years 1788 to 1841, as shown above, 
is approximate only. 


BounDArmes AND DIMENSIONS. 


The present boundaries of New South Wales are as follow:—On the east 
the South Pacific Ocean from Point Danger to Cape Howe; on the west, the 
141st meridian of east longitude; on the north, the 29th parallel of south 
latitude, proceeding east to the Barwon River, and thereafter along the 
Macintyre and Dumaresq Rivers to the junction with Tenterfield Creek; 
thence along the crest of a spur of the Great Dividing Range, the crest of 
that range north to thé Macpherson Range, and along: the crest of the 
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Macpherson Range east to the sea; on the south, the southern bank of the 
Murray River to its source at the head of the river Indi, thence by a 
direct marked line to Cape Howe. 


The greatest dimension of the State is along a diagonal line from Point 
Danger to the south-west corner of the State a distance of 850 miles. The 
shortest dimension, along the western boundary, is about 340 miles. The 
length of coast, measured direct from Point Danger to Cape Howe, is 688 
miles, the actual length of seaboard being 907 miles. The greatest breadth, 
measured along the 29th parallel of latitude, is 756 miles. 


AREA, 

The total area of New South Wales, including Lord Howe Taiand: but 
excluding the Federal Territory, is 809,482 square miles, or 198, 036, 480 
acres, being rather more than one-tenth of the area of Australia. About 
4,639 square miles, or 2,969,080 acres, of the total surface are covered by 
water, including 176 square miles, or 112,750 acres, by the principal har- 
bours. The area of Lord. Howe Island is 5 square miles. 

The area of New South Wales in relation to the total area of Australia 
is shown in the following statement »— 

Taste 2.—Area of Australian States and Territories. 


State or Territory. Area. oe hehe 

| 84: miles. 
New South Wales ... Pon i 309,432 10°40 
Victoria heh wns adie vas 87,884 2:96 
Queensland ... ss daa wat 670,500 22°54 
South Australia ie say ane 380,070 12:78 
Western Austratia .. aad ‘se 975,920 32-81 
: Tasmania... sea se 26,215 88 
Northern Territory .. oa 523,620 17:60 
Australian Capital Territory des 912 03 
Federal Territory at Jervis Bay ... 28 00 
Commonwealth ... 2,974,581 100°00 


New South Wales is approximatcly three and a half times as large as 
Victoria, nearly twelve times as large as Tasmania, and one-fifth smaller 
than South Australia. Queensland is more than twice and Western 
Australia three times as large as New South Wales. 

The following table shows the extent of the State of New South Wales 
aad of the Commonwealth of Australia in comparison with the total area 
of all countries of the world, the British Empire, and certain individual 
ecuntries :— 


Tasrz 8.—Area of New South Wales and other Countries. 


Ratio of Area Ratio of Area 
Country. Area. Ree ea % ren 2 
Wales. iki 
sq. miles. 
New South Wales oa 309,432 1-000 104 
Commonwealth... ash 2,974,581 9-613 1:000 
Great Britain ... a 89,0-£1 *288 030 
Canada ... eae ats 3,729,665 12-053 1254 
Argentina dae re 1,153,119 3°729 +388 
United States .., a 3,026,789 9-782 1-018 
Brivish Erapire cat 13,257 584 42-845 4-456 
The World _ -; 52,055,879 168-231 17-500 
| 
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Lorp Howe IsiANp. 


Lord Howe Island is a dependency of New South Wales, and, for the 
purpose of representation in the State Parliament, is included in King, one 
of the metropolitan electorates. It is situated about 300 miles east of Port 
Macquarie and 486 miles north-east of Sydney. The island was discovered 
in 1788. It is of voleanie origin, and Mount Gower, the highest point, 
reaches an altitude of 2,840 feet. The climate and soil are favourable for the 
growth of subtropical products, but on account of the rocky formation of 
the greater part of the surface of 3,220 acres, only about 300 acres are 
avable. The land has not been alienated, and is occupied rent free on 
sufferance, being utilised mainly for the production of Kentia palm seed. 
A Board of Control at Sydney manages the affairs of the island and super- 
vises the palm seed industry. At the Census of 1933 the population 
numbered 161 persons. 


Puysicau FEATURES. 


New South Wales is divided naturally into four main divisions, which 
are strips of territory extending from north to south, viz., the coastal 
division; the tablelands, which form the Great Dividing Range between the 
coastal districts and the plains; the western slopes of the Dividing Range; 
and the western plains, 

The coastal division is a narrow fertile plain. Its average width is 50 
miles in the north and 20 miles in the south—the widest portion being 150 
miles in the valley of the Hunter River. The coastline is regular with 
numerous sandy beaches, inlets and river estuaries, and, at intervals, there 
are lakes, partly marine and partly estuarine, which provide extensive 
fishing grounds and tourist and holiday resorts. 

There are two tablelands—the northern and the southern—forming an ex- 
tensive plateau region varying in width from 80 to 100 miles. The average 
height of the northern tableland is 2,500 feet, and a large portion in the 
New England Range has a greater altitude than 4,000 feet. The average 
height of the Southern Tableland is slightly less than the northern, though 
it contains the Kosciusko Plateau which is the most elevated part of the 
State. The Jenolan and other caves occur in the limestone belt in the 
central portion of the tablelands division. 

To the westward the tablelands slope gradually to the great plain district 
‘which covers uearly two-thirds of the area of New South Wales. On the 
slopes there is generally an adequate rainfall. On the plains the surface 
consists of fertile red and black soils, but the rainfall is scanty, particularly 
in the far western section. These divisions are watered by the rivers of 
the Murray-Darling system and large storage dams have been constructed 
on the upper courses to maintain the supply in periods of scarce rainfall. 

“The Darling and its tributaries are liable to shrinkage in dry weather, but 

when heavy rains occur in their upper basins they overflow their banks 
and spread over the surrounding country for miles, producing a luxuriant 
growth of grasses. The Broken Hill mining field is located near the west- 
ern boundary of New South Wales. 


Size of Rivers, 

The length of the principal rivers has been computed by the Lands 
Department of New South Wales on a uniform basis. Considerable data 
were obtained from the results of surveys of the greater part of the Murray, 
Darling, Murrumbidgee and Lachlan Rivers, and where such information 
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was not available the length was measured on the standard parish map. 
In every case the starting point was the furthest source of the river. The 
lengths as determined are as follows :— 


Taste 4.—Length of Principal Rivers. 


Inland: Rivers. Length. | Coastal Rivers. Length. Coastal Rivers, Leng th, 

miles, miles miles, 
Murray. 1,609*| Tweed 50 | Wollomba ... 46 
Darling 1,702}] Richmond ., 163 | Hunter 287 
Murrumbidgee 981 | Clarence .., 245 | Hawkesburyf ...{ 293 
Lachlan 922 | Bellingen ... ..{ 68 ) Shoalhaven 206- 
Bogan fs “a 451 | Nambucca... 69 Clyde ae 67 
Macquarie ,.. 590 | Macleay... 250 Moruya a. ‘ 97 
Castlereagh .., 341 | Hastings 108 | Tuross 9 
Namoi ie 526 | Camden Haven 33 Bega a 53 
Gwy dir ie 415 | Manning 139 | Towamba ... 57 


# 1,208 miles within New South Wales. 11,626 miles within New South Wales. { And main tributary, 
The relative magnitude of some of the more important rivers as shown 
by the average amaual volume of water which they carry has been ascer- 


tained from the records of river gaugings. 


The following comparison is based on the records of the period 1905- 
1987. An acre-foot of water is the quantity which would cover an acre of 
land to a uniform depth of one foot:— 


TABLE: 5.—Drainage Area and Volume of Principal Rivers. 


Distance 
: . from Drainage Average Annuab 

River; Gauging Statlon, 8 our c 2 0 f Avene one ee = 
mules, sq. miles, acre-feet. 

Murray ‘ine «-| Tovumwal ... 435 10,160 5,021,200 
Murrumbidgee .| Wagga Wagga 396 10,700 2,901,566 
Darling .| Me:mindie 1,383 221,700 1,487,832 
Macquarie .| Narromine ... 318 10,090 639,060 
Lachlan... .| Condoholin ... : 380 10,420 455,663 
Namoi ... Narrali ... ree 302 9,820 499,764 


In making the comparison, gauging stations have been selected with 
drainage areas of. approximately equal extent, except in the case of the 
Darling, The range of choice. has been limited by the number of stations 
with available records. In the case of the Lachlan River the average run-off 
at Forbes, 120 miles above Condobolin, is 612,115 acre-feet per annum. 
Similar particulars are not available in respect of coastal rivers, except the 
Hunter, which at Singleton has a draining area of 6,580 square miles and an 
average annual. run-off of 615,682 acre-feet of water. 


The operations of large dams has affected the natural run-off at Tocumwa) 
since 1929, at Wagga Wagga since 1914, and at Condobolin and Forbes 
since 1985, 
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Tourist Resorts. 


Throughout the tablelands and coastal districts of New South Wales 
there are many pleasure resorts, centres of scenic beauty, and some 
remarkable examples of natural phenomena. 


Port Jackson, the harbour of the metropolis, is famed for its shipping 
facilities, as well as for natural beauty, The Sydney Harbour Bridge, 
spanuing one of its many arms, is noted as one of the world’s great engineer- 
ing achievements. 


Along: the sea-board, scalloped coastline and sandy beaches contrast witlr 
the wooded and fern-strewn mountain-sides fringing the coast and from 
numerous pots there are extensive panoramas of coast, coastal plain 
and mountains. Near the city, the National Park and Kuring-gai Chase 
are exteusive reserves for recreation, intersected by waterways. The natural 
fauna and flora have been preserved and the scenery is typical of the 
Australian Bush. Fhe Hawkesbury River, within 50 miles of Sydney, 
possesses a grandeur and natural beauty reminiscent of the Rhine. 


The Blue Mountains (50 to 80 miles west of Sydney) contain many 
popular tourist resorts with scenery of rngged grandeur. Among the huge 
wooded valleys there are waterfalls, cascades and fern groves. There is a 
reniarkable series of limestone caves at Jenolan in the central tableland, 
about 120 miles from Sydney. These caves contain dripstone formations, 
with stalactites and stalagmites of great delicacy and beauty. There are 
caves containing similar geological phenomena at Wombeyan and Yarran- 
gobilly, also in the tablelands. 


Canberra, the capital city of the Commonwealth of Australia, is situated 
in the hills fringing the Monaro Plains. Further inland, at a distance of 
150 to 250 miles from the eoast are the fertile hills of the sheep and wheat 
districts and, beyond them, stretching westward for lundreds of miles are 
the great plains utilised mainly for sheep and cattle grazing. 


The Government Tourist Bureau freely issues literature and detailed 


information. concerning resorts and travel throughent the State, and 
arranges itineraries and accommodation for tourists. 


CLIMATE. 


EW South Wales is situated entirely in the temperate zone, and its 
climate is generally mild and equable, and mostly free from extremes 
of heat and cold, but occasionally very high temperatures are experienced 
in the north-west and very cold temperatures on the southern tablelands. 
Abundant sunshine is experienced in all its seasons. On an average 
the capital city is without sunshine only twenty-three days per year, 
and the average range of temperature between the hottest and coldest 
month is not more than 19° Fahy. In the hinterland there is even more 
sunshine, and the range of temperature is greater, but observations with the 
wet bulb thermometer show that the temperature is not maintained in any 
part of the State at so high a level as to be detrimental to the health and 
physique of persons engaged in outdoor labour. 


Practically the whole of New South Wales is subject to the bracing 
influence of frosts during five or more mecaths of the year. Snow 
has been known to fall over nearly two-thirds of the State, but its 
occurrence is comparatively rare except in the tableland districts. Peren- 
nial snow is found only on the highest peaks of the southern tableland. 

The seasons are not so well defined in the western interior as on the coast. 
They are generally as follows:—Spring during September, October, and 
November; summer during December, January, and February; autumn 
during March, April, and May; winter during June, July, and August. 


Meteorological Observations. 


Meteorological services are administered by a Bureau, a branch of the 
Commonwealth ‘Department of the Interior. A Divisional Meteorologist in 
sSyducy directs observations throughout the State of New South Wales. 
Climatological stations are established at a number of representative towns, 
and rainfall recording stations at most centres. 


Weather observations are telegraphed daily from many stations to the 
Meteorological Bureau, Sydney, where bulletins, rain maps and isobaric 
charts are prepared and issued for public information. "Weather forecasts 
for the State, sections of the State and the metropolitan area are prepared 
daily, telegraphed to country centres and disseminated through the press and 
broadcasting stations. Forecasts of conditions over the ocean and for avia- 
tion purposes are issued daily. On request, detailed forecasts of condi- 
tions likely to affect any particular area or function may be obtained from 
the Divisional Meteorologist and, if required, the advice will be telegraphed 
on payment of the cost of the message. When occasion warrants, flood and 
storm warnings are issued to the press, broadcasting stations and to public 
departments. 


Particulars of meteorological observations at various statious in New 
South Wales are published annually in the Statistical Register of New 
South Wales. 


Winds. 


The weather in New South Wales is determined chiefly by anticycloues, 
or areas of high barometric pressure, with their attendant tropical and 
southern depressions. The anticyelones pass almost continually across 
the face of the continent of Australia from west to east. A general 
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surging movement occasionally takes place in the atmosphere, some- 
times towards, and sometimes from, the equator. The movement 
causes sudden changes in the weather—heat when the surge is to the south, 
and cold weather when it moves towards the equator. 


New South Wales is fairly free from cyclonic disturbances, although 
occasionally a eyclone may result from an inland depression, or may 
reach the State from the north-east tropics or from the southern low- 
pressure belt which lies to the south of Australia. In the summer months 
the prevailing winds on the coast of New South Wales blow from the north- 
east and extend to the highlands; in the western districts the winds are 
usually from the south. Southerly changes are characteristic of the summer 
weather on the coast. These winds, which blow from the higher southern 
latitudes, cause a rapid fall in temperature, and are sometimes accompanied 
by thunderstorms. 

During winter, the prevailing direction of the wind is westerly. In the 
southern areas of the State the winds are almost due west, but proceeding 
northwards there is a southerly tendency. Australia lies directly in the 
ereat high-pressure belt during the cold montlis of the year. 


Rainfall. 


‘Rainfall in New South Wales is associated mainly with two types of 
depression—tropical and southern. The amount of rainfall varies very 
greatly over the wide expanse of territory, the average decreasing from about 
80 inches per annum in the north-eastern corner to less than 7 inches in the 
north-western corner, Rainfall exerts a very powerful influence in determining 
the character of settlement, but its effects can be gauged only in a general 
way from annual averages as to quantity because consideration must ke 
given also to other important factors such as seasonal distribution and 
reliability. 

The coastal districts receive the largest annual falls, ranging from an 
average of 30 inches in the south to about 80 inches in the extreme north. 
Despite their proximity to the sea, the mountain chains are not of sufficient 
clevation to cause any great condensation; so that, with slight irregularities, 
the average rainfall gradually diminishes towards the north-western limits 
of the State. 

An approximate classification of areas in New South Wales (including 
the Australian Capital Territory) according to average annual rainfall is as 
follows :— 


TasLe 6.—Areas in New South Wales according to Annual Rainfall. 


Propor- F Proper- 
Annual Area. tion per Annual Area. lion per 
Rainfall. = aie ~—— | eent. of Rainfall. cent. of 
; Sq. Miles, Acres, total area, | Sq. Miles. | Acres, total arca. 
inches, | inches. 
Over 70 365 233,600 ‘1 |} 20 to 80 | 75,679 | 48,434,560 2-4 
60 to 70 1,669 | 1,068,160 5) 15 to 20 | 55,762 | 35,687,680 | -18-0 


50 to 60 4,620 | 2,956,800 15 | 10 to 15 | 78,454 | 50,210,560 285°3 
40 to 50 11,517 | 7,370,880 3°7 Under 10 | 48,749 | 31,199,360 15°7 


Total .. |310,372 198,638,080 | 100-0 


30 to 40 33,557 | 21,476,480 10°'8 
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Approximately 41 per cent. of the area of the State receives raing 
exceeding on the average 20 inches per year. Over the greater part of the 
State the annual rainfall varies on the average between 20 per cent. and 
85 per cent, from the mean, but in the south-eastern corner the degree 
of variation is less and in the north-western quarter it is more. Protracted 
periods of dry weather in one part or another are not uncommon, 
but simultaneous drought over the whole territory of the State has been 
experienced only very rarely. 


The seasonal distribution of rainfall may be described as follows: A 
winter rain region, which includes the southern portion of the western 
plains and about two-thirds of the Riverina, is bounded on the north by a 
direct line from Broken Hill to Wagga with a curve around Albury. A 
summer rain region, including the whole of the northern subdivisions, is 
bounded on the south by a line which waves regularly, first south and then 
north of a direct line from the north-western corner of the State to New- 
castie. Between these there extends a region, including the central and 
south-eastern portions of the State where the rains are distributed fairly 
evenly throughout the year, but a narrow coastal strip between Nowra and 
Breken Bay receives its heaviest rains in the autumn. 


he chief agencies causing rainfall are southern depressions, tropical 
depressions, and anticyclonic systems. Southern depressions are the main 
cause of good winter rains in the Riverina and on the southern high- 
lands. A seasonal prevalence of this type of weather would cause a low 
rainfall on the coast, and over that portion of the mland district north 
of the Lachlan River. A tropical prevalence ensures a good season inland 
north of the Lachlan, but not necessarily in southern areas. An anti- 
cyclonic prevalence results in.good rains over coastal and tableland districts, 
but causes dryness west of the mountains. 


The distribution of rainfall is dependent on three factors—the energy 
present in the atmospheric systems, the rate of movement of the atmospheric 
stream, and the prevailing latitudes in which the ‘anticyclones are moving. 


A map published on page 728 of the 1924 edition of this Year Book shows 
the clistribution of rainfall in New South Wales. 


Rainfall in Divisions. 


Records of monthly vainfall at individual stations are published annu- 
ally iu the Statistical Register of New South Wales. The mean annual 
rainfall registered at recording stations in the main divisions of the State 
during each of the last ten years is shown ‘below in comparison with the 
normal annwal rainfall calculated over a long period of years. The di- 
visions (see frontispiece of this Year Book) are subdivided for purposes of 
the table into northern -and southern or eastern and western sections, as 
indicated by the letters N., S., E., W. 
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Table 7.—Annual Rainfall (in inches). 


24°21 | 27:09 | 28-40 | 28:51 
20°05 | 27-01 | 20:62 | 18-27 
29°70 | 33°66 | 29-95 | 28:06 
26°94 ; 28°24 | 24-88 | 22:29 
34°39 | 37:15 | 30-08 | 22-24 


W| 31°67 | 30-06 | 29-96 | 41°30 | 29-08 | 39°53 | 37°57 
N| 25°65 | 18-44 | 28-26 | 28°37 | 23-88 | 25°36 | 31°31 
§] 33°97 | 85-59 | 34°12 | 42°26 | 30°17 | 35°81 | 45°35 
South ... vie §} 25:39 | 26°51 | 20-69 | 27°21 | 24.08 | 22°60 | 41°33 

Kosciusko Plateau...| 33°91 | 32:17 | 32-86 | 37°64 | 39:20 | 33°66 | 49°R89 


Central ae 


. Year. 
Divisioa, ES | 
ij 
Za | 1929, | 1980, | 1932. | 1982. | 1933, | 1934. | 1935. 1936. | 1937. | 1938, 
; I 
Coast— 
North ... eae Ny 56 6810 | 34-11 | 66°64 | 67°65 | 48°64 | 41°77 | 72:47 | 65-01 
§) 57°85 55°08 | 41-47 | 78°53 | 69:07 | 50°04 | 46°55 | 70-81 | 59-62 
Hunter and Manning N| 53-2 51°78 | 48-88 | 61°02 | 63°81 | 44°05 | 80°72 | 65-58 | 52:13 
§] 35": 42°80 | 30-35 | 33°68 { 39°26 | 23°GO | 27-52 | 33-88 | 29-93 
Metropolitan Area ., | 42°92 | 51-21 | 41-79 | 48°34 | 33-46 | 41°92 | 60°85 | 50°63 | 3097 | 49°87 | 38-16 
Balance of Cumberland] 30°33 | 37-57 | 25-19 | 37-24 | 25-56 | 33°61 | 38°54 | 23°93 | 27-47 | 29-17 | 29-76 
South ... oes N/ 41°57 | 52-63 | 38-88 | 45:58 | 34-59 | 39°66 | 66°47 | 33°56 | 31°32 | 40-77 | 88-62 
S| 36°26 | 44:54 | 32-68 | 29°86 | 35-85 | 40°42 | 70°54 | 33°83 | 36°71 | 37-34 | 30-67 
Tablelands— = i = 
North ... one Is} 38°33 | 37-05 | 42-50 | 39°64 | 28-10 | 51°18 | 43:09 | 31°75 | 80-42 | 48-04 | 36-28 


Western Slopes— 
North ... ane N] 26°69 | 24-94 | 28-72 | 35-28 | 22-09 | 30°94 | 30°61 
S| 26°78 | 19-76 | 24-58 | 30°81 | 22.03 | 32°31 | 28°55} 18-77 | 25-87 | 23°31 | 20-77 
Central ane Nj 24°36 | 17-61 | 26°87 | 30°73 | 20°70 | 27:32 | 28°78 | 17°51 | 24-97 | 21-55 | 17-40 
§] 22°85 | 17-50 | 23-24 | 30°37 | 21-44 | 21°07 | 29.94] 18°88 | 25-64 | 17-77 |.16°36 
South ... one N] 22°79 | 17:98 | 20-99 | 33°79 | 21:71 | 20°92 | 30°42 | 19°21 | 27-88 | 17°73 | 18-20 
$8] 30°23 | 21-29 | 28-41 | 42°56 | 81°24 | 27-50 | 38°55 | 31°49 | 35-01 | 25-35 | 19-03 


18°35 | 21:89 | 23-27 | 22-05 


Plains— ; 
North ... ie B) 22-04 | 20°61 | 20-28 | 30°51 | 18-37 | 24°85 | 26°54’ 15°30 | 17-05 | 21-15 | 21-95 
Wy 19°52 | 12°58 | 18-83 | 26°08 | 14°67 | 21°59 | 23°32 | 11°38 | 16-66 | 16-87 | 17-05 

Central one N]| 1813 | 9:35 | 20-66 | 25°92 | 14-90 | 17°57 | 24°19 | 10°98 | 21:40 | 11-20 | 14-14, 
§ 

E 

A 


17'72 | 12:63 | 1878 | 24°63 | 16°79 | 16°18 | 22°92 | 13°06 | 23-41 | 11-97 | 15:36 
18°29 | 14:07 | 19-26 | 24°83 | 18°16 | 18°13 | 24°61 |'17°78 | 20-53 | 14-25 | 10-82 


Biverina ase 
13°78 | 11°38 | 16-11 | 19°21 | 15°36 | 14°53 | 15°85] 10°45 | 16:19 | 8-78] 8-57 


_—- — | ——___ | —_— ——— 


Western Division— r 
Eastern half ... N]| 1364 | 5:60 | 14:14 | 18°37] 9°96 | 15°33} 12°00] GS] 18-04) 7-40] 9:63 
| 13-30 | 9-27 | 14-69 | 16°19 | 13°77 | 13°11 | 14°07] 238] 19-21 | 9-42) 7-66 
Western half... N] $'32 | 4-09 | 12°13 | 11°37 | 9°78] 7°58 | G44] 5°79] 15-27 | 5:89] 4-69 
$] 10°02 | 613] 9°45 | 12°06 |10'45 | 9°79] 7:06] 5°19] 1049) 9:77] 528 


Tn relation to the rural industries, the seasonal distribution of the rainfall, 
rather than the annual aggregate, is the important consideration. In wheat 
farming, for instance, sufficient moisture is required (1) to enable the soil 
to be prepared for planting, which takes place usually in May or June; 
(2) to promote germination of the seed and steady growth; (3) for the fill- 
ing of the grain (about August or September for early crops) until har- 
vesting, in November or December. Heavy rains may delay ploughing anil 
sowing, or later in the season may cause disease or rank growth, or beat 
down the crops. For dairy farming, conducted mainly in the coastal areas, 
a more even distribution of rainfall is desirable to maintain the pastures in 
a satisfactory condition throughout the year. For sheep, spring and autumn 
rains are needed to ensure supplies of water and herbage, and summer rains 
of sufficient quantity to mitigate the effect of warm sunshine on the pastures, 
Too much rain ig likely to cause disease in the flocks. 


Monthly indexes of the rainfall in the wheat, sheep, and dairying districts 
respectively, are shown in the relevant chapters of this Year Book, do 
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The normal monthly rainfall in cach of the divisions is shown in the 
following table. The averages are based on records of rainfall at various 
stations over a period of years :— 


TaBLe 8.—Normal Monthly Rainfall. 


Division. Jan, | Feb, | Mar. | Apr. atay.| Tune. July. Aug. sor Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
: 1 } | { I ! 
Tuehes. 
Coast — i 1 | 
North -_ ie N; 6°58 | 6-6 3:86 | 2: 4:89 
$641) 7 B74 | 2 511 
Hunter and Manning Ni 475 | 5 4:38 | 2 4°72, 
8} 3:16 | 3 3°28 | 2 3-53 
Metropolitan Area 3°53 | 3° 4°35 | 2° 3°46 
Balanee of Cumberland ss] 3°04 | 2 2°78) 1- 2-99 
South wee NY] B97 | |: 419 | 2 3-61 
8} 3°86 | 3- | 2791 2 3°16 
i i 
\ H ft 
{ 
Ta dlelands— ‘ | 
North vee BI 526} 5:10, 4-97 | 3-02 | 217 | 3-41 | 440 
W/ 3:92 | 2-95! 281 | 1°87} 1-70 3-06 | 3-72 
Central we vn Ny 2-43 | 2-11 | 2-24} 1°83 | 1-78 2°25 | 264 
S! 3:28 | 2°97 | 3°21 | 28 | 2-40 | 2°64 | 3-18 
South wee nts $} 248 2°04 | 2°20} 1°80) 1:93 1°95 | 2-40 
Kosciusko Plateau en) BVO) 231, 260 | 216 | 2°60 BWA | Sh 
| i 
i | \ 
Western Slopes— 
North os “oe Nj S17 § 252) 2°53 [1° OU | 2° L97 | VSL] 1:73) 2°25 | 2°51 | 9-02 
S| 272 | 2-34) 2°31 | 193 } 174] 1°81 | 2°15 | 2°38 | 2-94 
Central iv Seek N/ 239 | 2-36 | 19 2105 165 | 1°69 1:75 | 212 | 2-56 
| 2:10 | 1-68 | 1-90 L911 191) 1-781 1-86) P76 | 20 
South ve vee N| 1°85 i 1:43 | 177 216 | 2°06 | 1°90: 1-95) 163 | LOT 
§) 1:98 j 1°66) 2°25 308) 311) 2645 279) QOL) a19 
Il acs st] H 
as oie aay aera! J ' 
Plains— i re ¢ -{ 
North oe oe S| 251, 228) 2-20; 1:49! 1-60 | 2-03 | 1:79 | 1:33 | 145. 165} 2-09 2°52 
Wy 2°28 | 2-07! 1-94 | 1°25 | 1:37 / 1-78 | 142] 1:03] 171 | 1°32 | 1°77 | 9°21 
Central oo N} 1°81! 1°63 | 1°63 | 1-49 | 1°31] 1-72 | 1-44] 4-25 | 1-49 | 1-25 1:53 | 1°88 
S!1°62 | 1-44 | 140) 1-45 | 1°37 | 1°88} 1°48 | 1°43 | 1°30 1:33 | 127) 1:75 
Riverina oe on i! 1°30! 1:19 | 1°36 | 187 | 1°55 | 2°20 | 1°67 | 1-76 | 157) 1°70 | 1°26 } 1°36 
W| 1:04; 0°89 | 1:00 ' 1°01 [ 1°30 | 1°63 | 118 / 1-23 | 1:43 l 1-19 | 1°02 | 1°16 
| On) ee ee: jet NS | Ne | | 
Western Division— | 
Bastern half... ana 0°95 | 1°19 | 1:52 
1-19 | 0°99 | 1°27" 
Western half ou 0°72 | 0°65 | 1:02 
0°88 | O81 | 0°86 


Evaporation, 
The rate of evaporation is influenced by the prevailing temperature and 


5 

Ly the atmospheric humidity, pressure, and movement. In New South 
Wales evaporation is an important factor, because in the greater part of 
the inland districts water for use of stock is generally conserved in open 
tanks and dams. Actual measurements of the loss by evaporation have been 
made at a number of stations, and the average monthly evaporation, 
measured by loss from exposed water over a period of vears is shown below, 
together with the average monthly rainfall over the same period. The 
total annual loss by evaporation varies from under 40 inches on the coast and 
southern tablelands to about 90 inches in the west. In the far north-western 
eorner of the State, for which actual records are not available, the total 
loss from exaporation is probably equal to nearly 100 inches per year, 
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TABLE 9.—Average Evaporation and Rainfall Over a Period of Years. 


; | 
S:ation. Jan. | Peb. |Mar. | Apr. , May. Tone diy. Aug. | Sep. | Oct. | Nov.; Dee.| Year, 
{ i] 
ins. | ins. | ins. | ins. | ins, | ins. | ins. | ins. | ins. | ins. | ins. | ins. | ins, 
Wilcannia— 
vaporation «of 9°43 | 7°82 | 7°15 | 4:92 | 2°88 | 1-83 | 1:91 | 2°86} 4°41 | 6:28 | 7:46 | 8°87 | 65°82 
Rainfall ae ...| 0°81 | L148 | 0°56 | 0°54 | 0°85 | 0°95 | 0-66 | 0°58 | 0°56 | 0°SO | 0°80 | 1:30 £56 
Walgett— 
Evaporation w.{ 717 | 603 | 545 | 3°70 | 2°49 | 1°70 | 1°69 | 2°51 | 3°64] 5-09 | 6-24 | 689 | 52°60 
Rainfall ie «| 2°28 | 1°55 | 1°61 | 1°10 | 1-20 | 153 | 1°38 | 0°98 | 0°86 } 1°31 | 1°45 | 2-13 | 17°88 
Coonamble— 
Evaporation ... {L131 ] 9°40 | 8°85 | G10 | 4°19 | 2-43 | 2°36 | 3°15 | 5°08 | 8°25 10°06 |11-27] 62-40 
Rainfall Ber wee} 2°17] 140 | 1°71 | 1:14 | 1:08) 1°34 ' 1:15 | OBL] 1°13 | 0-71) 2°23 | 2:27 | 17-17 
Leeton— | 
Fvaporation ve. | 8°G4 | 6-82 © 5-66 19 O1 | 1-26 ‘16 | 1:48 | 2°58 | 4°20 | 6-41] 7-86] 51:27 
Rainfall aan w..| 1°35 | 0°86 | 0°92 | 1:33 | 1-281 1-88 | 1-44 | 1°62 | 1°46 | 1-48 | 1°33 | 1-40 | 16°35 
Umberumberka— 
Evaporation v., {12°80 [10°82 | 9-31 | 5-98 | 4-07 | 2-80 | 287] 4:10] 5 8°63 (10°23 [12°04 | 89°58 
Rainfall bite «| O42] O-G4 | 0-52 | O40 | O-84 | 0-81 | 0°57 | 0°52 | 0°67 | 0°59 . 0°96 | 0-85 TO 
Burrinjueck Dam— ! 
Evaporation cee | 590 | 4-89 | £11 | 2°33 | 1-13 | 0-66 | 0°65 | 1°03 | 1°89] 2°97 | 4°23 | 5°22 | 35-01 
Rainfall or ve [ 1:98) 1St | 2-20 | 2-45 | 2°85 | 4-24 | 4:03 | 3°39 | 2°84] 2°98 | 2°16 | 2°34 | 33°80 
Canberra— | | 
Evaporation we] T37 | BO | Ath | 2-67 | 1-72) 1-62 © 1:15 | 1:67 | 2-78 | £04 | 5°53 | O62) 4de71 
Rainfall me | 223) 1°70 | 224] 1747 134] 2-06 2°08) 2°22 | 1°65 | 2°63) 1°93 | 2°12 | 23-04 
1 
Sydney— | | 
Evaporation ef 5°39] £265 3-66 | 2:6£]1-85 1145 154] 1°97] 2°75 | 3-92 | 4 G6 | B41 | 39-50 
Rainfall or ve] 8°55 | 336 4:80 | 5-01 | 487 | 55 491 | 275] 2731 VEG BGO | S23 | 45°21 
j | | | i 


Crmatic Divistons. 


The territory of New South Wales may be divided into four climatic 
divisions, which correspond with the terrain—the coast, the tablelands, 
the western slopes of the Dividing Range, and the western plains.* 


The northern parts of the State are generally warmer than the southern, 
the difference between the average temperatures of the extreme uorth and 
south being about 7° on the coast, 5° on the tablelands, and 7° on the slopes 
and plains. It should be noted, however, that the length of the State 
decreases from nearly 700 miles on the coast to about 340 mniiles on the 
western boundary. From east to west the average mean annual tempera- 
tures vary little except where altitudes are different, but usually the summer 
is hotter and the winter colder in the interior than on the coast. Thus 
at Sydney the average temperatures range from 71° in summer to 54° in 
winter, as compared with 76° in summer and 52° in winter at Wentworth 
in the same latitude in the western interior. Similar variations are found 
in the north. The mean daily range at any station is seldom more than 30° 
or less than 13°. 


Coastal Division. 


In the coastal division, which lies between the Pacific Ocean and the 
Great Dividing Range, the average rainfall is comparatively high and 
regular, and the climate, though more humid, is generally milder than in 
the interior, 


*See nap in frontisp.ece. 
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The graph shows Mean Temperature in shade (Deg. Fah.) and the average Monthly Rainfall (inches) 
WR = atSeach station over a series of years. 
Temperature is shown by firm line, Rainfall by broken line. 
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The following table shows the meteorological conditions of the principal 
stations in the coastal division, arranged in the order of their latitude. 
These stations are representative of the whole division, and the figures are 
the averages of a large number of years :— 


TaBLe 10.—Temperature and Rainfall—Coastal Division. 


g 2 4 Temperature (in Shade). | Z. 2 
GE 8 as) = 3 ga 
Station, aso & 3 ae ak ane 3 7 <7 
PB s a5 as a8 | ah 3 3 sa 
ea| < | $8 | $a] $3 |823| & e | ase 
A < Z| “5 a) 4 = 
miles.| feet. . ® ® * e ° inches, 
North Coast — 
Lismore Pe .| 13 52 | 66-6 | 74:9] 56-9 | 22:8 | 113-0] 23-0 | 57-66 
Grafton Se vf 22 21 / GSS | 76°9 | 582] 24-7 | 114°0 | 24:9 | 35:13 
unter and Manning— 
Jerry's Plains wi 88 367 | G44 | 75°5 | 52:2] 28°7 | 118-0] 19-0 | 24-79 
! | 
West Maitland wf 18 40; 645 | 74'7 | 53:5 | 21°7) 114°0 | 28-0 | 33°71 
Weweastle .., iat 1: 384 | 644 | 72°0| 55°5 | 144) 110°5 | 31:0} 41:15 
Bydney ... aes | 5 1388 | 63-2 | 71:0 | 54°38] 14:0 | 108°5 | 35°7 | 44°20 
South Coast— 
Wollongong ... we «=«OO 54 | 63:0 | 70-0 | 550] 166) 110-0 | 33:6 | 48°63 
‘Nowra a 6 30 | 62°S | 70°5 | 54°5 | 19°7 | 110°8 | 31-6 | 38°56 
Moruya Heads | 0 50 | 60°7 | 67:6 | 53:0 | 17°3 | 114°8 | 22°6 | 37:06 
Bega 8 50 | 59°8 | GS-8 | 50°0 | 26-4) 111°0 |] 20-0 36°09 


Taking the coast as a whole, the difference between the mean summer - 
and mean winter temperature is about 18° only. 

The north coast districts are favoured with a warm, moist climate, the 
rainfall being from 84 to 80 inches annually. The mean temperature for 
the year is from 66° to 69°, the summer mean being 75° to 77°, and the 
~vinter mean 56° to 59°. On the south coast the rainfall varies from 30 
to GO inches, and the mean temperature ranges between 60° and 68°, the 
summer mean being from 86° at the foot of the ranges to 70° on the sea 
coast, and the winter from 50° to 55° over the same area. 

Coastal rains come from the sca with both south-east and north-east winds, 
being further augmented in the latter part of the year by thunderstorms 
from the north-west. 

Sydney is situated on the coast about half-way between the extreme 
northern and southern limits ef the State. Its mean annual temperature 
is 63° Fahr. The mean seasonal! range is only 17°, calculated over a period 
of eighty years, the mean sumuncr temperature being 71° and the winter 
temperature 54°, 
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The following table shows the average meteorological conditions of 
Sydney, based on the experience of the eighty years ended 1938 :— 


Taste 11—Temperature and Rainfall—Sydney. 


CO on 

FS 5S scm | Temperature (in shade). Rainfall. 

ge ean — 

weeee) eel ee Be 

eae a , | e88) eek oa 

Month, Bgsog) ab | 822 gee| § % a Ba 

Uso. oD mS M6 £ 3 a mse 

oesas/ HE | S46] f68 es 2 $ a 

esege| El saslets| 3 , Eo 

inches. g ° & inches. | inches. | inches, 
January ... _ | 29°893 | 71°6 | 784 | G49 3°64 15°26 0°25 14 
February.. any «| 29°943 | 71'3 | 77°7 | 65-0 4°22 18°56 0:23 13 
March ... ae ..| 30°013 | 69°4 | 75°8 | 62°9 4°86 18°70 0°42 14 
April wai tee ..{ 80°068 | 64°7 | 71:3 | 57:9 5:42 24°49 0:06 14 
May Bea ety a. 80084 ) 59°0 ; 65°7 | 52-1 501 23:03 | 0:18 14 
June 7 at ...| 30064 | 54°7 | 61:2 | 48:2 47S 16'30 0719 13 
July vet ie | 30'071 | 52°9 | 59°9 | 46-0 4°76 13°21 0:12 12 
August ... tis .| 80°0G8 | 55°2 | 63°0 | 47-5 2°93 14°89 0-04 11 
September yr ..| BO'010 , 59:2 | 67:1! 51°4 2°85 14:05 00s |. 12 
October ... ia «| 29°967 | 63°7 | 71:3 | 55°8 2°35 11°14 0:21 12 
November dus ..| 29°641 | 67:0 | 74°3 | 59°6 2°81 | 9:88 0'07 12 
December a | 29°881 | @9:7 | 77:0 | 62:9 2:94 | 15°82 0:23 13 

Annual ... .. | 80000 | 63-2 | 70:2 | 56-2 | 47:07 | 82°76 | 23-01 | 154 
Tablelands. 


On the northern tableland the rainfall is consistent, ranging from 2% 
inches in the western parts to 40 inches in the eastern. The temperature 
is cool and bracing, the annual average being between 56° and 60°; 
ithe mean swnmer temperature lies between 66° and 72°, and the mean 
winter between 44° and 47°, The southern tableland is the coldest part of 
the State, the mean annual temperature being about 54°. In summer the 
mean ranges from 55° to 68°, and in winter from 88° to 45°, At Kiandra, 
the elevation of which is 4,640 feet, the mean annual temperature is 44.2°. 
Near the southern extremity of the tableland, on the Snowy and Muniong 
Ranges, the snow is usually present throughout the year. 

The statement below shows, for the tableland districts, particulars of 
average temperature and rainfall at typical stations ever a period of years:— 


Tabie 12.—Temperature and Rainfall—Tablelands. 


8 43 Temperature (in Shade). a ‘ 
Station, Ase & ae 4 B aie 3 a . Shr 
o78| 3 | 2 | #2) #8 |age| 2 gi ge 
a° Ag | Pe | Se Pee] ee | [a 
1 
Northern Tableland-— | miles.! feet, 9 2 © ° ° © linches. 
Tenterfield . £0 | 2,827] 58-3 | 68°5 | 46-9 | 24:0 | 101°0 | 18°0 | 31:20 
Inverell ke » | 124 7) 1,980} 59°7 | 71:5 | 47°2 | 29-7 | 105°5 | 14:0} 29-29 
Glen Innes + | 90 |3,518| 56:1 | 66:4 | 44-6 | ¥4-5 | 101°4] 16:0 | 32-39 
Central Tableland— 

Cassilis (Dalkeith) ...1 120 | 1,500/ 60-0 | 71-8 | 47-7 | 241 | 109°5 | 17-5 | o1-48 
Mudgee... | 121-1, 635 | 60-1 | 72°6 | 47-2 | 28-1 | 113-2 | 15-0] 24-20 
Bathurst ... ...| 96 | 2,200| 57-0 | G94 | 44-4 | 27-2 | 112-9] 13-0] 92-96 
Katoomba... ..| 5S | 3,349) 53-9 | 63°3 | 48-4 | 15°6 98°0 | 26°5 | 53°64 
Crookwell ... ..| 81 | 2,000} 52°8 | 64:1 | 41°4 |] 23°6 | 100°0 | 15-0 | 34:75 

Southern Tableland— |} 
Goulburn a BL 12,129] 564 | 67°8 | 44:5 | 23°3 | 111:0 | 13-0 | 24-61 
Canherra . | 68 | 1,837] 55°7 | 67:8 | 43-9 | 23-6 | 104-2 | 14-0 | #93-62 
Kiandra | £8 [4,610 | 44-2 | 552) 328 | 20-0] 91-0 | over] 58-49 
Bombala si | #7 13,000] 52-6 | 62°6 | 41°9 | 244 | TOL°A | 15°21 27-76 


*1924 to 1938, 
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Weslern Slopes. 


On the western slopes the rainfall is distributed uniformly, varying from 
an annual average of 20 inches in the western parts to 30 inches in the 
eastern; the most fertile part of the wheat-growing area of the State is 
situated on the southern part of these slopes, where the average rainfall is 
about 25 inches per annum. The mean annual temperature ranges from 
67° in the north to 59° in the south; in the summer from 80° to 72°, and 
in the winter from 58° to 46°. 

North of the Lachlan River, goud rains are expected from the tropical 
<dlisturbances during February and March, although they may come as late 
as May, and at times during the remainder of the year. 

In the Riverina district, south of the Murrumbidgee generally, and on 
the south-western slopes, fairly reliable rains, light but frequent, are ex- 
perienced during the winter and spring months. 

The next statement gives information as to average temperature and 
rainfall for the principal stations on the western slopes over a period of 
years :— 


Tapie 13.—Temperature and Rainfall—Western Slopes. 


8 3 af Tempetature (in Shade’. | ce 
ee aso| 2 | od | c8| agian] ¢ | ¢ lase 
gd] < | 5583 | 36 |383/ B | § |"S2 
Ps | <4 i a a a \ les | 
North Western— miles. feet. oe oe ae ee ° ° ii ches. 
Moree vas ve} 204 680 | 67-4 | 80-2 | 53:4 | 28°G | 117°0 | 19°0 | 2177 
Narrabri vel 193 697] 66°6 ° S8O°l | 52-1 | 27°5 | 117-0 | 20°5 | S4:S1 
Quirindi bes we) 115 11,278) 61-7; 741 | 485 | 29-4! 109° | 13-0! £6-26 
Central Western— i | 
Dubbo ie .-| 177 | 863| 68°7 | 77°72) 49°7 | 27°3 | 115-4 | 16:9 | 21:06 
South Western— } | 
Young... ae .| 140) 1,416) 59°4) 72°5 | 46°6 | 25°7 | 1105 + 20°0 | 24°53 
Wagga Wagya ve | 158 615| G15 | 74:8 | 48°6 | 24°8 : 1168 | 22°0 | 21°33 
Urana... i ve| 213 400| 62°1 | 74°9 | 48°9 | 25:7 | 114°0 | 25-0 | 17°06 
Albury ae o| 175) 5381 | 60°99 | 741 | 48°0 | 26°7 | 117°3 | 19°9 | 27*6 


Western Plains, 


The western district consists of a vast plain, its continuity being 
broken only by the Grey and Barrier Ranges. Owing to the absence of 
mountains in the interior, the annual rainfuil over a great part of this 
division, which lies in the zone of high pressure, does not exceed 
10 inches. It increases from 7 inches on the north-western boundary of 
the State to 10 and 15 inches along the Darling River, and 20 inches on the 
eastern limits of the plain country. The lower Murray and Murrumbidgee 
basins, which extend into the western plains, are closer to the Victoriam 
than the New South Wales coast, and this factor facilitates precipitation 
over that region under the influence of southern depressions. The mean 
annual temperature ranges from 69° in the north to 62° in the south; in 
the summer from 88° to 74°, and in the winter from 50° to 54°, 

The summer readings of the thermometer in this district are from 
10° to 20° higher than those on the coast. JExcessive heat is experienced 
cecasionally during the summer season, 

The winter, with an average temperature of 52°, accompanied by clear 
skies, and an absence of snow, leaves little to be desired from the standpoint 
of health; and, owing chiefly to the dryness of the climate, these inland 
regions nroduce merino wool of the highest quality. 
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The meteorological conditions of the western plains and the Riverins 
division will be seen from the following statement, corresponding to those 
given already for the other divisions of the State:— 


Taste 14.—Temperature and Rainfall—Western Plains. 


g ; Temperature (in Shade). | te 
ss Eo 
oe ab) 2 | ad | ail aelece) 2 |g oe 

{ miles.| feet. © ® ? 2 : ° finches, 
Brewarrina ..{ 845 } 480 | 67°8 | 86:5 | 53°5 | 27°7 | 120°0 | 22:0 | 14°35 
Bourke .., wa | 386 | 350) 691 83-2 | 541 | 27°7 | 125°0 | 25-0 | 12°04 
Wileannia ist ws} 4738 | 246 | 66°5 | 80'0 | 52°5 | 26°6 | 120°8 |; 21°8 | 9:14 
Broken Hill... ...{ 555 |1,000 | 64:5 | 77-2 | 51-4] 23:2 | 115-9 | 27-70 | S45 
Condobolin.., ..{ 227 | 700 | 64:9; 78°5 | 510} 26°8 | 1200 | 20°0 | 15-91 
Wentworth .., vl 478 | 144 | 63°8 | 75°8 | 518 | 241 | 117°0 | 210 | 9-88 
Hay Ay vw) 309 | 291 | 62°7 | 75°2 | 50°71 | 26-7 | 1173 | 22-9 | 13:19 
Deniliquin re «| 287 | 268 | 61'8 | 741 | 49°7 | 24:2 | 1165 | 22:0 | 14:93 


Ter T d ns Durina 1938 AND . 
MerrorotocicaL Conpitions During 1938 4 1939 


At the beginning of the year 1938, rain was needed in nearly all divisions, 
There were useful rains in many districts in January and February, 
but the falls were generally inadequate, and unfavourable conditions 
were aggravated by dry warm weather in March. Consequently, drought 
prevailed in the greater part of the State, except the northern coastal 
areas where the summer and autumn rains had been heavy. The 
position was relieved in the central and northern inland districts during 
May, and the southern tablelands and south western slopes received normal 
rains in April and June. With the approach of spring, the rainfall in 
August—above normal in nearly all divisions—was highly beneficial for 
erops and pastures. At this time copious rains fell in the catchment areas. 
for the metropolitan water supply and replenished the storages which had 
been heavily depleted during a protracted period of dry weather. 

In October the greater part of the State including the wheat districts 
received valuable rains. Otherwise the spring and summer months were 
dry with high temperatures. Exceptionally hot weather was experienced in 
December and the earlier weeks of January, 1939. Temperatures in many 
localities were the highest yet recorded. In Sydney, for instance, the shade 
temperature reached 113.6 degrees (Fah.) on 14th January, exceeding by 
5.1 degrees the highest previously recorded (in January, 1896). After the 
middle of January moderate to heavy rains fell in all divisions, except the 
Riverina and south-western slopes. These parts whicli had experienced a 
long period of deficient rainfall were relieved in February. 

Autumn rains were above normal in nearly all parts of the State and 
excellent conditions, with an abundance of grass and herbage, prevailed 
in the rural districts during the winter and spring. 4 
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OBSERVATORY. 


Sydney Observatory, lat. 88° 51’ 41.1” south, long. 151° 12’ 17.8” east, 
established in the year 1856, is a State institution, The work of the Obser- 
vatory is astronomical, and the principal instruments are the transit circle, 
astrograph, equatorial, and seisimograph. The principal scientific work is. 
the determination of the position, distribution, and movement of stars in 
the region allotted to Sydney (viz., 52° to 65° south declination) in the 
great international scheme. In addition, occasional observations, such 
as those of comets, are made with the equatorial, und systematic records. 
of earth tremors are sent to the Earthquake Committee of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and the principal seismologi- 
eal stations throughout the world. Practical work embraces the determina- 
tion and notification of the standard time of the State; correspondence of 
an educational nature on astronomical matters, and reception of visitors 
interested in astronomy. 


Stanparp Time. 


The mean time of the 150th meridian of east longitude, or 10 hours east 
of Greenwich, has been adopted as the standard time in New South Wales, 
which is, therefore, 10 hours ahead of the standard time in England. 
For general purposes, however, legal time in Great Britain is one hour in 
advance of Greenwich Mean Time during the summer months in that 
country. 

Tn the district of Broken Hill, South Australian standard time is generally 
observed, viz., 1424° of east longitude, or 9 hours 30 minutes east of 
Greenwich. In the States of Queensland, Victoria, and Tasmania, thé 
standard time is the same as in New South Wales. In Western Australia 
the standard time is the 120° of east longitude, or 8 hours east of Green- 
wich. 


TIDES, 

A self-recording tide-gauge has been in operation at Fort Denison, im 
Port Jackson, since 1867. The tidal datum adopted is low water, ordinary 
spring tide. Taking this as zero, the mean sea-level is 2.52 feet; ordinary 
low water, 0.78 feet; ordinary high water, 4.20 feet; and the mean daily 
yange is 8 feet 5 inches. The lowest tide was recorded on 16th July, 1916, 
when the gauge fell 1 foot 8 inches below datum. The highest tide was 
recorded on 26th May, 1880, viz., 7 feet 64 inches; in 1876 the gauge 
recorded 7 feet 44 inches on 22nd June, and 7 ‘feet 3 inches on 21st July. 
On 8rd August, 1921, the gauge registered 7 feet 2 inches, and on that 
day occurred the greatest tidal range on record—6 feet 93 inches, 

At Port Hunter tle average rise and fall of ordinary tides is 3 feet 3: 
inches, and of spring tides 5 feet 43 inches; the greatest range being 6 
feet 5 inches. The highest tide registered was 7 feet 4 inches in May, 
1898, 

On the coast the average rise of spring tides is 5 feet 6 inches approxi- 
mately, 
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CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 


IIERE are in New South Wales three administrations, viz., the Federal, 
whose seat is in the Australian Capital Territory at Canberra, con- 
trols matters affecting the interests of Australia as a whole; the State, 
located in Sydney, deals with the more important questions of State and 
local interest; and the Local Government bodies, with headquarters at 
convenient centres within their respective areas, control matters of purely 
local concern in these areas which extend over nearly two-thirds of the 
State. 

The State Government is the oldest, dating in its present form from 
1856. The principal modifications in its constitution were in 1901, when 
the Federal Government was established; in 1906, when Local Governrient 
was extended over its present area; and in 1928 when the Federal Constitu- 
tion was amended to constitute the Australian Loan Council and to sanction 
the Financial Agreement between the Commonwealth and States. 

The constitution of the Local Government bodies and certain corporate 
bodies under the Crown and the powers exercised by them are described in 
the chapter “Local Government” of this Year Book. 


System or Srare GoverNMEN'. 


The Constitution of New South Wales is not framed completely in the 
Constitution Act of 1902-1937, and is not entirely written. It is drawn 
from several diverse sources, viz., certain Imperial statutes, such as the 
Colonial Laws Validity Act (1865) and the Commonwealth of Australia 
Constitution Act (1900); the Letters Patent and the Instructions to the 
‘Governor; an element of inherited English law; some federal statutes, 
including amendments to the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act; 
certain State statutes; numerous legal decisions; and a large element of 
English and local convention. 

The Imperial Parliament is legally omnipotent in local as well as in 
imperial affairs, and it may exercise effective control over the affairs of the 
State by direct legislation. The Statute of Westminster, passed by the 
Imperial Parliament in 1931, made provision for the removal of certain 
restrictions on the legislative autonomy of the British Dominions. It 
provided also that laws of the Parliament of the United Kingdom would 
‘cease to have effect im the Dominions unless enacted on the request and 
by the consent of the Parliaments and Governments concerned. The pro- 
visions of the statute have not yet been adopted by the Commonwealth 
Parliament. 

Imperial legislation forms the basis of the Constitution, and the Imperial 
Parliament regulates all matters of Imperial concern in addition to con- 
trolling the extensive powers yested in the Crown by virtue of its prerogative. 
These include such important matters as forcign relations in peace and war, 
and control of the forces. The Commonwealth, however, is a member State 
of the League of Nations, whose representative attends the League Asscm- 
bly under the sole authority of the Commonwealth Government without 
any intervention by the Imperial Government or powers from the [ing in 
his Imperial capacity. It also has distinct status in the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration and plenary powers to approve conventions, whilst tzeatics 
concluded by the Imperial Government affecting Australia are subject to 
ratification by the Parliament of the Commonwealth. Thus, the question 
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of dominion sovereignty has become one of great complexity. It is appar- 
ent that, in the determination of its international relationships, the powers 
of the Commonwealth have expanded. 

Matters of Imperial concern are discussed at Imperial conferences, 
attended by representatives of the British Government and Governments 
of the Empire. Such conferences, though without constitutional powers, 
facilitate agreements which may subsequently be validated by the 
Parliaments of the political units affected, and provide media for the 
discussion of matters of conimon interest. 

In local affairs the prerogatives of the Crown are generally exercised by 
the Governor on the advice of the Executive Council, but when Imperial 
interests are involved the prerogative powers are eXercised through the 
medium. of the Privy Council, the Secretary of State for the Dominions, and 
the Governor. 


The Governor. 


In New South Wales the position of the Governor is primarily that of 
local representative of the Crown, and through him the powers of the Crown 
jn matters of local concern are exercised. In addition he is titular head 
of the Goverument of New South Wales; he possesses powers similar to 
those of a constitutional sovereign, and he performs the formal and 
ceremonial functions which attach to the Crown in its august capacity. 

His constitutional functions are defined and regulated partly by various 
statutes, which from time to time cast new duties upon him, partly by the 
Letters Patent constituting his office, and partly by the Instructions to the 
Governor. The Letters Patent and Instructions were given under the Royal 
Sign Manual in 1900, and amended in 1909. 

These functions cover a wide range of important duties, and it is directed 
that “in the execution of the powers and authorities vested in him the 
Governor shall be guided by the advice of the Executive ‘Council’? This 
provision, however, is modified by the further direction that if, in any case 
the Governor should sce sufficient cause to dissent from the opinion of his 
Ministers, be may act in the exercise of his powers and authority jin 
Opposition to the opinion of hig Ministers, reporting the matter to His 
Majesty through the Secretary of State for the Dominions without delay. 
The exteut of the Governor’s powers, however, tends to contract, though he 
possesses important spheres of discretionary action, e.g. in regard to 
dissolution of Parliament. Moreover, he is entitled to full information on 
all matters to which his assent is sought, and in this way he may exercise 
a general supervision over his officers, and use his personal influence for the 
good of the State. The general nature of his position is such that he is 
guardian of the Constitution and bound to see that the great powers with 
which he is entrusted are not used otherwise than in the public interest. 
In extreme cases his discretion constitutes a safeguard against malpractice. 

His more importaut constitutional duties are to appoint the Executive 
Council and to preside over its deliberations; to summon, prorogue, and 
dissolve the Legislature; to assent to, refuse to assent to, or reserve bills 
passed by the Legislature; to keep and use the Public Seal of the State; to 
appoint all ministers and officers of State; and, in proper cases, to remove 
and suspend officers of State. He exercises the King’s prerogative of 
imerey, but only on the advice of the Executive Council in capital cases, 
aud of a Minister of the Crown in other cases. 

With respect to responsibility for his actions the Governor does not 
occupy the same position as the King. He is amenable to the law; and, 
although the State accepts responsibility for his official acts, he is per- 
sonally liable for his unofficial actions, civil and criminal. Folitically he 
is indirectly responsible to the Imperial Parliament through the Secretary 
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of State for the Dominions, but in State politics he usually acts on the 
advice of his Ministers, and they take the responsibility for their advice. 
However, in an extreme case if good reason existed the local Legislature 
might be justified in asking for his removal. 

The Governor’s normal term of office is five years. His salary is £5,000 
per annum, which, with certain allowances, is provided in terms of the 
Constitution Act out of the revenues of the State. 

The periods for which the Governor may absent himself from the State 
are limited by the Instructions. When he is absent the Lieutenant- 
Governor acts in his stead in all matters of State. For this purpose the 
‘Chief Justice is usually appointed. In the event of the Lieutenant- 
Governor not being available to fill the Governor’s position, an Admini- 
strator assumes office under a dormant Commission appointing the Senior 
Judge of the State as Administrator. 

Captain the Right Honourable John de Vere Baron Wakehurst, K.C.M.G., 
assumed the office of Governor ou 8th April, 1987. Sir Frederick Richard 
wJordan, K.C.M.G., is Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Justice of New South 
“Wales. 


The Executive. 


All important acts of State are performed or sanctioned by the Governor- 
in-Council, and, except in the limited spheres where the Governor pos- 
‘esses discretionary powers, he is required, in matters of local concern, to 
act on the advice of the Executive Council or of a Minister of the Crown. 

The Council is establisied by virtue of the Letters Patent constituting 
tthe office of Governor, and it is composed of such persons as the Governor 
is pleased to appoint. Its members are invariably members of the Ministry 
formed by the leader of the dominant party in the Legislative Assembly. 
‘When a member resigns from the Ministry he resigns also from the 
Uxecutive Council, ctherwise he may be dismissed by the Governor. 

The Executive Council meets only when summoned by the Governor, who 
is required by his Instructions to preside over-its deliberations unless absent 
for “some necessary or reasonable cause.” In his absence the Vice-President 
presides. 


The Ministry or Cabinet. 


In New South Wales the terms “Ministry” and “Cabinet” are synony- 
mous, since both bodies by custom consist of those members of Parliament 
chosen to administer departments of State, and to perform other executive 
functions. The Ministry is answerable to Parliament for its administration, 
sand it-coutinues in office only so long as it commands the confidence of the 
Legislative Assembly, from which nearly all its niembers are chosen. An 
adverse vote in the Legislative Council does not affect the life of the 
Ministry. The constitutional practices of the Imperial Parliament with 
respect to the appointment and resignation of ministers have been adopted 
tacitly with some minor modifications. Cabinet acts in a similar way to 
the English Cabinet under direction of the Premier, who supervises the 
general legislative and administrative policy and makes all communications 
to the Governor. 

Frequent meetings of Cabinet are held to deliberate upon the general 
policy of the administration, the more important business matters of the 
State, aud the legislative measures to be introduced to Parliament, and to 
manage the financial business of the State. Its decisions are carried into 
effect by the Executive Council or by individual Ministers as each case 
requires, 
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Administrative matters of minor importance are determined by minis- 
terial heads of departments without reference to the Executive Council, and 
every Minister possesses considerable discretionary powers in-the ordinary 
affairs of his departinent. 

The Ministry in office in December, 1939, consists of the following 
members :— 

Premier—The Hon. A. Mair, M.L.A. 

Deputy Premier and Minister for Transport.—Lieut.-Col. the Hon. 
M. I. Bruxner, D.8.0., M.L.A. 

Attorney-General and Vice-President of the Executive Council— 
The Hon. Sir H. E. Manning, K.B.E., K.C., B.A., LL.B., M.L.C. 

Minister for Education—The Hon. D. H. Drummond, M.L.A. 

Secretary for Mines and Minister for Forests—-The Hon. R. §S. 
Vincent, M.L.A 

Secretary for Public Works and Minister for Local Government.— 
The Hon. L. O. Martin, B.A., LL.B., M.D.A. 

Minister for Labour and Industry and Social Services—The Hon. 
G. C. Gollan, M.L.A. 

Secretary for Lands.—The Hon. C. A. Binclai B.A., LL.B, M.L.A, 

Minister for Agriculture—Major the Hon. A. D. Reid, M.C., M.L.A. 

Colonial Treasurer—The Hon. A. Richardson, M.L.A. 

Minister for Health—-The Hon. H. P, FitzSimons, M.L.A. 

i Minister of Justice—The Hon. V. H. Treatt, M.M., M.A., B.C.L,, 

M.L.A. 

Colonial Secretary The Hon. A. U. Tonking, M.L.A. 

Assistant Ministers—The Hon. H. L. Primrose, M.L.A.; the Hon. 
M. KE. Manfred, M.L.C. 


The salaries of Ministers as fixed by statute in 1925 were reduced by 15 
per cent. as from ist April, 1980, and further reductions were made in 
August, 1981, and December, 1982. The rates were restored to the former 
level on 1st July, 1938, as shown below :— 


Taste 15.—Salaries of State Ministers. 


As from | As from | As from | As from | As from 
Ministers. 1st July, | 1st April, | 7th Aug.,| 1st Dec., ) 1st July, 
1925, 1930. 1931. 1932, 1938. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

The Premier . rer oe wel 2,445 2,078 1,800 1,710 2,445 

The Attorney- ‘General sas a vf 2,095 1,781 1,564 1,486 2,095 
The Vice-Preside t of the [Executive 
Council (and leader of the Govern- 

ment in the Legislative Council) ...| 1,375 1,169 1,072 1,018 1,375 

Other Ministers of the Crown... «| 17,505 | 14,879 | 18,167 | 12,510 | 17,505 

Total ... a vee al 23,420 | 19,907 | 17,604 | 16,724 | 23,420 


These amounts include the annual allowances paid to Ministers as members 
of the Legislative Assembly. 


Tue State LecisLaTure. 

The State Legislature consists of the Crown and two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and all State laws (except im the event of disagreement between the 
Houses—see page 24) are enacted “by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council and the 
Legislative Assembly in Parliament assembled.” It exercises a general 
power of legislation, and possesses plenary and not delegated authority. The 
Constitution Act of 1902 provides that “the Legislature shall, subject to the 
provisions of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, have power 
+o make laws for the peace, welfare, and good government of New South 
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‘Wales in all cases whatsoever.” It cau delegate its powers, and within its 
territory its actions are restricted only by legislation of the Imperial 
Parliament intended to apply to New South Wales, and by valid federal 
enactments. 

he two Houses of Parliament are the Legislative Council (or Upper 
House), and the Legislative Assembly (or Lower House). Their powers are 
nominally co-ordinate, but it is provided that bills appropriating money or 
imposing taxation and bills affecting itself must originate in the Legislative 
Assembly, which is the chamber elected by general franchise, and controls 
taxation and expenditure. Moreover, the responsibility of the Ministry fov 
financial measures is secured by a provision of the Constitution Act that 
the Legislative Assembly may not appropriate any part of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund or of any other tax or impost for any purpose unless it has 
first been recommended by a message of the Governor to the Assembly 
during the current session. 

Every member of Parliament must take an oath or make an affirmation 
of allegiance. 

By virtue of the Constitution Act it is a function of the Governor to 
summon, prorogue, and dissolve Parliament, but it is provided that both 
Houses shall meet at least once in every year, so that a period of twelve 
months shall not elapse betweeu sessions. The continuity of Parliament is 
ensured by law. The Parliamentary Electorates and Elections Act, passed 
in 1912 and amended in subsequent years, provides that writs for the election 
of new members niust be issued within four days after the dissolution of 
the Legislative Assembly, that they must be returned within sixty days after 
issue (unless otherwise directed by the Governor), and that Parliament shall 
meet within seven days of the return of writs. The duration of Parliament 
was limited to three years in 1874. 


It is agreed tacitly that the procedure of each House shall be conducted 
according to its protoype in the hnperial Parliament, but comprehensive 
standing orders for regulation of the business of each House have been 
drawn up. Provision has been made under the Constitution Act, 1902, as 
amended by the Constitution Amendinent (Legislative Council) Act, No. 2 
of 1938, to meet cases of disagreement arising between the two Houses, 
climinating the possibility of a deadlock. The procedure to be followed is 
described on page 24. 


With the consent of the Legislative Council, any member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly who is an Executive Councillor may sit in the Upper House 
tor the purpose of explaining the provisions of bills relating to or connected 
with the Department administered by him. He may take part in debate 
and discussion, but may not vote in the Legislative Council. 


Much interest and some controversy has centred around the powers of 
the Governor in granting a dissolution of Parliament. Strictly speaking, 
only the Legislative Assembly is dissolved, but Parliament is ended thereby, 
because both Houses are necessary to constitute a Parliament. The maim 
cases in which a dissolution may be granted arise when, on a question of 
policy, the Ministry sustains an adverse vote in the Legislative Assembly, 
and when the Legislative Assembly becomes factious, or will not form a 
stable administration. 


The Legislative Council. 

The Legislative Council was a nominee chamber, consisting of a variable 
number of members sppointed for life without remuneration, until 1934 
when it was reconstituted in terms of the Constitution Amendment (Legis- 
lative Council) Act, No. 2 of 1933, h 
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Prior to the change, the Constitution Act was amended to prescribe that 
a bill for abolition of the Upper House or for the alteration of its con- 
stitution or powers may not be presented for Royal Assent until it has been 
approved by the electors at a referendum at least two months after the bill 
has been passed by Parliament. 


Following the general elections in June, 1982, the new Government passed 
legislation to give the Council its present form, and the bill was approved 
by the electors at a referendum taken on 18th May, 1933. A measure to 
give effect to the decision of the electors was unsuccessfully contested in 
the Courts, and received Royal Assent on 25th September, 1933. 


The Legislative Council, as reconstituted on 23rd April, 1934, consists 
of sixty elected members, whose services are rendered without 
remuneration. The members of the Legislative Assembly and the Legisla- 
tive Council.comprise the “electorate.” They record their votes at simul- 
taneous sittings of both Houses. Voting is by secret ballot. Casual 
vacancies are filled by a like election. Contested elections in which more 
than one seat is to be filled are decided according to the principle of 
proportional representation, each voter having one transferable vote; but 
where only one member is to be elected, a prefercntial system is used. 


Any man or woman who is entitled to vote at the election of members of 
fhe Legislative Assembly, and has been resident for at least three years in 
the Commonwealth of Australia, is eligible for election as a member of the 
Legislative Council, except that members of the Legislative Assembly are 
debarred. Meimbership of the Council is rendered void by the acceptance of 
any office of profit under the Crown, or of any pension from the Crown; 
but persons in receipt of pay, half pay, or pension by virtue of service in 
the Defence Forces, or office of profit in those services, together with 
holders of certain offices (including the office of Vice-President of the 
Executive Council) created by Act of Parliament as an office of the 
Executive Government, remain eligible for membership. The seats of 
members are rendered vacant by death, resignation, absence, acceptance of 
foreign allegiance, bankruptcy, acceptance of public contracts, or by 
eriminal conviction. Candidature requires nomination with consent under 
the hand of two “electors”, whilst each “elector” may sign only one 
nomination paper. 


In the election of the first House of sixty members, four separate ballots 
were taken, and in each fifteen members were elected, the term of service 
being twelve years in the case of the fifteen first elected, and nine, six and 
three years respectively for each successive group. Thereafter one-fourth of 
the members are to be elected every three years at an election to take place 
during tha period of six months immediately preceding the retirement of 
the fifteen members whose term of service is about to expire, and these 
members will serve for a term of twelve years, Members elected to fil 
casual vacancies will serve only for the unexpired period of the term of 
the vacant seat. Elections to fill the fifteen seats becoming vacant on 
22nd April, 1987, and 1940, respectively, were held on 8th December, 1936, 
and ist November, 1939, 


The presence of one-fourth of the members, exclusive of the President, 
is necessary to form a quorum. The Legislative Council is required to 
choose a President from amongst their number, Tle ceases to hold office 
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if he ceases to be a member of the Legislative Council, and may be removed 
trom oftice by a vote of the Chamber, or he may resign his office. He 
receives a salary of £1,200 per annum. There is also a Chairman of Com- 
miittees to whom a salary of £700 per annum is paid. Members of the: 
Legislative Council are supplied with free passes on the State railways and 
tramways, covering the period of membership, and persons who were mem- 
bers of the Council prior to its re-constitution retain their passes for 
a period equivalent to the period of office as a Legislative Councillor. 


In the case of disagreement between the Legislative Assembly and the 
Legislative Council in respect of money bills, the new constitutional pro- 
visions preserve the traditional right of the Legislative Assembly to control 
the purse. Bills relating to appropriations for annual services may be 
presented for Royal Assent with or without any amendment suggested by 
the Council, and may become Acts notwithstanding the failure of the 
Upper House to agree to them; but any provisions in any such Act deal- 
ing with any matter other than the appropriation may not become law, 


To overcome disagreements in regard to bills (other than such Appro- 
priation Bills) passed by the Legislative Assembly it is provided that the 
Legislative Assembly may pass the bill again after an interval of three 
months. If the Legislative Council rejects it again (or makes amendments 
unacceptable to the Legislative Assembly) and if a conference of managers 
appointed by the two Houses and a joint sitting of the two Houses fails to 
attain agreement, the Legislative Assembly may direct that the bill be 
submitted to a referendum of the electors. If approved by a majority of 
electors, the bill becomes law. 


The Legislative Assembly. 


The Legislative Assembly is the elective or popular House of Parliament, 
and is the most important factor in the government of the State. All 
bills appropriating any part of the public revenue, or for imposing any new 
rate, tax or impost, must originate in the Assembly, and by its power over 
Supply it ultimately controls the Executive. It consists of ninety mem- 
bers elected on a system of universal adult sutfrage for a maximum period 
of three years. Any person who is enrolled as an elector of the State is 
eligible to be elected to the Legislative Assembly, except persons who are 
members of the Federal Legislature or of the Legislative Council, or who 
hold non-political offices of profit under the Crown, other than in the army 
or navy; but any officer of the public service of New South Wales may be 
elected to the Legislative Assembly on condition that he forthwith resign 
lis position in the service. All legal impediments to the election of women 
to the Legislative Assembly were removed in 1918. Several women have 
since contested seats at the elections; one sat in the 28th Parliament, 
and there is one woman in the present Legislative Assembly. The seat 
of a member becomes yacant in cases similar +o those stated above for 
Legislative Councillors. 


A Speaker presides over the House, and his election is the first bust- 
ness when the House meets after election. He presides over debate, 
maintains order, represents the House officially, conmnunicates its wishes 
and resolutions, defends its privileges when necessary, and determines its 
procedure. There is also a Chairman of Cominittees elected by the House 
at-the beginning of each Parliament; he presides over the deliberations of 
the House in Ccmmittee of the Whole, and acts as Deputy-Speaker, 
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Payment of members of the Legislative Assembly was introduced as from 
21st September, 1889. The amount was fixed originally at £3800 per annum, 
Subsequeut changes are shown -below :— 


Taste 16—Payment to Members of the Legislative Assembly. 


Amount Amount 

per per 
Date of Change, annum, Date of Change. annum, 

‘$ £ 
September, 1889 .. .. 800 April, 1930 sie .. 744 
September, 1912 .. .. 500 August, 1931 bua .. 706 
November, 1920 .. .. 870 December, 19382 .. .. 670 
July, 1922 Pe .. 600 July, 1938 .. a .. 875 
July, 1925.. oe .» 875 


Each member receives .an official postage stamp allowance of £80 per 
annum and.a free pass on State railways and tramways. ‘The salary of the 
Speaker is £1,675, and of the-Chairman of Committees £1,115 per annum. 
The leader of the Opposition receives an-annual -allowanee. of £250 in addi- 
tion to his allowance as member. 


State ParRLiAMENTARY COMMITTEES. 


A uumber of comniittees consisting of members of Parliament are ap- 
pointed to deal with special matters connected with the business of the 
State and of either House; from time to time select committees are chosen 
to inquire into and report on specific matters for the information of 
Parliament and the public. Each House elects a.committee to deal with 
its Standing Orders and with,printing, and a joint committee to supervise 
the library. In addition there are the more important committees described 
below. 


Committees of Supply and of Ways and Means. 

These committees consist by custom of the whole of the members of the 
Legislative Assembly, and they deal with all money matters. “The Committee 
of Supply debates and determines the nature and amount of the expendi- 
ture, and the Committee of Ways and Means debates and authorises the 
issue of the sums from the Consolidated Revenue Fund and frames the 
resolutions on which taxing proposals are based. 


Parliamentary Standing Committee on Public Works. 


The Public Works Act, 1912, and amendments provide for the constitution 
of a joint committee of members of the Legislative Council and Legislative 
Assembly, called the Parliamentary Standing’Committee on Public Works, 
to be elected by ballot in every Pas‘liament. Three of the persons to be 
elected must be menibers of the Legislative Council and four must be 
members of the Legislative Assembly. 


The Act prescribes that proposals submitted :to Parliament for public 
works of an estimated cost exceeding £20,000 (except necessary repairs 
and alteration of existing railway lines and works of water supply, sewerage 
and drainage) must be referred to the Committee for report. 

The Committee has not been constituted since -the commencement of the 
Parliament elected in 1930, and various public works have been excluded 
from this provision of ‘the Public Works Act by the Acts authorising their 
construction. 
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Public Accounts Conmittee. 


For the better supervision of the financial business of the State a Publie 
Accounts Committee is elected by the Legislative Assembly in every Parlia- 
ment, under provisions of the Audit Act, 1902, from among the members 
of the House, other than Ministers. It consists of five members, and is 
clothed with powers of inquiry into questions arising in connection with the 
public accounts and upon all expenditure by a Minister of the Crown made 
without Parliamentary sanction. It reports on such inatters to the Legis- 
lative Assembly. 


Court oF Dispurep Returns. 


The Parliamentary Electorates and Elections Act provides for the estab- 
lishment of a Court of Disputed Returns—a jurisdiction conferred on the 
Supreme Court. The business of the Court is to inquire into and determine 
matters connected with election petitions and questions referred to it by 
the Legislative Assembly concerning the validity of any election or the 
return of any member, and questions involving the qualifications of 
members. ‘The law in this respect has been made applicable to disputed 
elections of the Legislative Council. 


Decisions of the Court are final, but must be reported to the House. 


Commissions AND Trusts. 


In addition to the Ministerial Departments, various public services are 
administered by Commissions, Boards, and Trusts; the more important 
are:— 

Aborigines Protection Board. 

Board of Fire Commissioners of New South Wales. 
Commissioner for Main Roads, 

Comnnissioner for Railways, 

Commissioner for Road Transport and Tramways. 
Commissioner of Police. 

Electoral Commissioner, 

Forestry Commission. 

Homes for Unemployed Trust. 

Hospitals Commission. 

Housing Improvement Board. 

Hunter District Water Board. 

Industrial Commission. 

Maritime Services Board. 

Metropolitan Meat Industry Commissioner, 
Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board. 
Milk Board. 

Prickly-pear Destruction Commission, 

Public Service Board. 

State Superannuation Board. 

Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission. 
Western Lands Commissioner, 

Workers’ Compensation Commission, 


In each case the authority controls a specific service, and administers the 


statute law in relation to it, subject to a limited degree of supervision by 
a Minister. 
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Auditor-General. 


The Auditor-General is appointed by the Governor, and holds office 
during good behaviour. In certain cases he may be suspended by the 
Governor, but he is removable from office only on an address from both 
Houses of, Parliament. He is required to take an oath that he will faith- 
fully perform his duties, and he is debarred from entering political life. 
He is endowed with wide powers of supervision, inspection and audit 
in regard to the collection and expenditure of public moneys and the 
mauner in which the public accounts are kept. He exercises control over 
the issue of public moneys, and all warrants must be countersigned by him. 
Matters connected with the public accounts are subject to special or annual 
report to Parliament by him, and he may refer any matter to the Public 
Accounts Committee, 


Agent-General in London. 


The State of New South Wales is represented in London by the Agent- 
General. As official representative he works in close co-operation with 
the High Commissioner for Australia, keeps the Government informed of 
political and economic developments overseas, seeks to promote trade with 
the United Kingdom and other countries, and generally acts as the agent 
of the State in London, 


The office of the Agent-General is located at Wellington House, The 
Strand, London. 


Stare ELecroraL SYSTEM, 


The electoral system is controlled by the Electoral Commissioner—who 
is charged with the adininistration of the Act and legal provisions relating 
to the registration or enrolment of electors, the preparation of rolls and 
the conduct of elections of the Legislative Assembly and of referenda 
under the Coustitution Amendment (Legislative Council) Act. The 
Electoral Commissioner holds office for seven years and is eligible for 
reappointment. He may be removed from office only by resolution of both 
Houses of Parliament or through performing some disqualifying action 
laid down in the law. 


Franchise. 


The elections of members of the Legislative Assembly are conducted by 
secret ballot. Adult British subjects, men and women, are qualified for 
enrolment as electors when they have resided in the Commonwealth for 
a period of six months, in the State for three months, and in any sub- 
division of an electoral district for one month preceding the date of claim 
for enrolment. 


Persons are disqualified from voting who are of unsound mind or who 
have been convicted and are under sentence for an offence punishable in 
any part of the British Empire by imprisonment for one year or longer. 


Each elector is entitled to one vote only. Compulsory enrolinent was 
introduced in 1921, and compulsory voting came into force at the elections 
of 1930. Joint electoral rolls are compiled for State and Federal purposes. 
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Electorates and Electors, 


The electoral law provides that electorates are to be redistributed when- 
ever direeted by the Governor. Im the event of there being no. direction 
by the Governor, a distribution must take place after the expiration of nine 
years from the date of the last redistribution. The redistribution is made 
by a special commission of three persons, viz., the Ilectoral Commissioner, 
the Government Statistician, and the Surveyor-General. The last redis- 
tribution was made in 1929 and a commission for redistribution of seats 
was appointed on 5th July, 1939. 


For the purposes of the distribution it is prescribed by the Parliamen- 
tary Electorates and Elections (Amendment) Act of 1928 that the State 
must be divided into three parts, viz., the Sydney area, to which 48 seats 
are allotted, the Newcastle area 5 seats, and the country area 42 seats. 
Separate quotas of electors are determined for each area by dividing the total 
number of electors in the area by the number of electors. The number of 


electors in each electoral district at a redistribution must be within 1,200 of 
the quota, 


The following table shows certain particulars as to parliamentary repre~ 
sentation for each year in which elections have been held since 1913. 
Similar information covering the period 1856 to 1916 was published in the 
1931-82 edition of this Year Book at page 26:— 


TABLE 17.—Parliamentary Representation in New South Wales, 
1913 to 1938. 


Number of Proportion of Total Average 
Year of Members of Population | persons enrolled Number number of 
Elections, Legislative per Member. | to Total’ Popula- of Electors Electors per 
Assembly, tion. | qualified to Vote, Member, 
per cent. 
19138 90 20,500 5a 1,027,999 11,533 
1917 90 21,000 F85 1,109,820 12,331 
1920 90 22;800 761 1,154,437 12,827 
1922 90 23,950 580 1,251,023. 13,900: 
1925 90 25,500 58:3 1,339,080 14,879: 
1927 90 26,700 58°6 1,409,493 15,661 
1930 90 28,100 57.4 1,440,785 16,008 
1932 9) 28,700 56°8 1,465,008 16,278: 
1935 90 29,350 57 9 1,528,713 16,986 
1938 90 89,209 59-2 1,607,833 17,865 


Women voted for the first time in 1904, and since that year practically 
the whole of the adult population has been qualified to vote. 


A member of the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales is elected for 
each of the ninety electorates by a system of preferential voting. Voters 
must number the candidates in order of’ preference on the ballot-paper, and 
votes are informal unless preferences have been duly expressed for all can- 
didates. In counting votes, the candidate is elected who has secured an 
absolute majority of votes cither of first preferences outright, or of first 
preferences plus votes transferred to him in due order of preference by 
excluding in turn candidateg with the lowest number of votes and re-alloting 
their votes. aceording to the next preference indicated. 


The following table shows the voting at the general elections of members 
of the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales in 1927 and later years. 
In the 1980-31 issue of the Year Book similar particulars are shown regard- 
ing each election since 1894, when a system based on single electorates and 
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the principle of “one man one vote” was introduced. The number of elec- 
tors as stated represents the number qualified to vote :— 
Taste 18.—Voting at General Elections—Tegislative. Assembly 
of New South Wales. 


Contested Hlectorates, 


Electors 
Year of Election. eee Blectora Votes Recorded. Informal Votes, 
State), Enrolled, Number. |Percentage. | Number. |Percentage. 
Men ..| 714,886 | 706,316 | *591,820 | *83°8 
1927 | Women ...| 694,607 | 687,988 | *558,957 | *81°2 
Total ...| 1,409,493 |1,894,254 [1,150,777 | $25 15,986 1:08 
Men .| 724,471 | 717,999 | 682,747 | 951 
1930 { Women ..) 716,814 | 710,649 | 673,676 | 94°8 
Total ...| 1,440.785 [1,428,648 |1,336,423 | 94-9 15,947 ALT 
Men {739,009 | 715,661 | 690,094 | 96 4 
1982 ¢ Women .,.| 725,999 | 702,480 | 676,993 ) 96-4 
Total ...| 1,465,008 |1,418,141 [1,367,087 | 96:4 30,260 2°21 
Men | 769,220 | 679,388 | 654,883 | 96'1 ‘ 
1935 ) Women ...| 759,493 | 658,496 | 640,369 | 95-6 
Total ...] 1,528,713 ]1,347,884 |1,294,752 |” 95°8 39,333 2°92 
Men «| $08,517 | 633,079 | 608,727 | 96-1 
1933 | Women | 80-4316 | 635,901 | 606,767 | 9574 
Total .. | 1,607,833 |1,268,980 |1,215.404 | 95° 32,237 2°65 


* Hstiniated, only partly recorded. 


Prior: to the introduction of compulsory voting at the election of 1930, 
the proportion of electors who failed to record their votes was large, even 
if due allowance were made for obstacles to voting. The proportion of 
votes to enrolment under the voluntary system was highest in 1927, and the 
lowest 56.2 per cent. was recorded in 1920. Under the compulsory system 
about 96 per cent. of electors record their votes. 

The number of women enrolled in 1988 exceeded the number of men, but 
the number of women who voted at the general elections was the smaller.. 

At general elections polling is conducted on the same day in all elec- 
torates. Polling-day is a public holiday from noon, and the hotels are 
closed during: the hours of polling (8 aan. to 8 p.m.). 

Electors absent from their districts are permitted to record their votes 
at any polling-place in the State, such votes being designated “absent 
votes.” Postal voting is provided for in the case of persons precluded from 
attendance at any polling-place by reason of illness or infirmity, being 
distant over 10 miles, or travelling, 

Since the elections of 1980 an elector, who is not enrolled or whose name 
has been marked as having voted, may in certain circumstances vote after 
making a declaration that he has not already voted. Votes recorded under 
this provision are known as “section votes.” 

The appended. table shows the extent to which the franchise has been 
exercised by absentee and other voters at general elections in recent years :— 
Tasir 19—General Elections—Legislative Assembly of N.S.W.— 
Absentee and Postal Votes. 


(dainvectak leoterntsd: 1927, 1930, 1982, 1935, 1938, 
Absent Votes ... ae wef 64,871 97,958 | 87,578 92,583 98,535 
Postal Votes ... tee as 9,289 15,947 19,649 19,080 21,069 
“Section” Votes... wee se 6,757 3,513 2,975 1,937 
All Votes ope se .. 1,150,777 1,356,423 1,367,087 1,294,752 (1,215,494 
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State Parliaments. 


A list of the Parliaments from 1889, when payment of members was 
instituted, up to December, 1918, appeared in the 1931-82 issue of this 
Year Book. A list of Parliaments since 1913 is appended :— 


TaBLe 20.—Parliaments of New South Wales Since 1913. 


as Saas 
iF 58 
93 Return of Writs. Date of Opening. | Date of Dissolution, Duration. 24 
ah | aa 
23 | 23 and 29 Dec., yrs. mths. dys. 

1913* .,, ....| 28 Dec. 1913...) 21 Feb, 1 29 5 
24 10, 16, and 28 

April, 1917* ...) 17 April 1917...] 18 Feb. 2 10 8 4 
25 21 April, 1920 ..| 27 April 1920...) 17 Feb. 1 10 2% 3 
26 19 April, 1922...) 26 April 1922...] 18 April 3 Q. 60 5 
27 | 20 June, 1925...) 24 June, 1925..,| 7 Sept., sal 2 2 17 5 
28 29 Oct., 1927...) 3 Nov, 1927...) 18 Nept., 1980...) 2 10 22 4 
29 | 21 Nov., 1980.,.] 25 Nov., 1930...)13 May, 1932...) 1 5 28 1 
30 | 380 June, 1932...) 23 June., 1932...) 12 April, 1935...) 2 9 20 4 
al 10 June, 1985...) 12 June, 1935...) 24 Feb. 1988...) 2 8 12 4 
82 | 26 April, 1638...) 12 April, 1938... 


*Under system of second ballot, where no candidate revelved an absolnte majority of’ votes at “first 
ballot. tExpired by efflnxion of time. 


The normal duration of Parliament is three years. Unless previously 
dissolved Parliament expires by effluxion of time three years after the day 
prior to the original date of the return of the writs. 

On account of war conditions and the disturbed state of public affairs, the 
Legislative Assembly Continuance Act, 1916, was passed to provide for an 
extension of the term of the 23rd Parliament to four years. The Parliament, 
however, terminated after three years and sixty days. 


State Ministries, 

The various Ministries which have held office since 1918, together with 
the duration in office of each, are shown below. The life of a Ministry is 
not co-terminous with the life of a Parliaiient. In eighty-three years under 
the present system there have been forty-nine Ministries, but only thirty- 
two Parliaments. Up to 29th June, 1918, thirty-four Ministries had held 
office. 

TaBLy 21— Ministries of New South Wales Since 1913. 


Ministry. In Office. 
Number, Name of Premier and Party. From— To— 

35 Holtman (Labour)... Ae ..{ 80 June 1918 | 15 Nov, 1916 
36 Holman (National) ... a ..| 15 Nov. 1916 | 18 April 1920 
37 Storey (Labour) a he ..| 1B April 1920 | 10 Oct. 1921 
38 Dooley (Labour) dei pat | 10 Oct. 1921 | 20 Dec. 1921 
39 Fuller (National) i ae 4) 20 Dec, 1921 | 20 Dec. 1921 
40 Dooley (Labour) ce ane ..| 20 Dee. 1921 | 13 April 1922 
41 Fuller (National,* —... a ..| 18 April 1922 | 17 June 1925 
42 Lang (Labour) * the .-| 17 June 1925 | 26 May 1927 
43 Lang (Labour)} ee ne ..| 27 May 1927 | 18 Oct. 1927 
44 Bavin (National)* —... tes wo} 18 Oct 1927 3 Nov. 1980 
45 Lang (Labour) ie ian is 4 Nov. 1930 | 12 May 1982 
46 Stevens (National)* .., ash . | J6 May 1932 | 11 Feb. 1935 
47 Stevens (United Aust.)*} ... . | 11 Feb. 1985 5 Aug. 1939 
48 Mair (United Aust.)* es ft 5 Aug. 1939 | 16 Aug. 1939 
49 Mair (United Aust. )*f ae .| 16 Aug. 1989 t 


* And Country Party. + Reconstruction, {In Office. 
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Cost or State PaRLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. 


The following statement shows the cost of State Parliamentary Govern- 
ment in New South Wales during recent years. Expenses of Federal and 
local government are not included :— 


TaBLe 22.—Cost of State Parliamentary Government. 


Head of Expenditure, 1915-16, | 1925-26, | 1985-36. 1987-8. | 1988-29, 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Governor— : | 
Salary ... wig aie as va} 5,000 5,000] § 4,259 5,000 5,000 
Salaries, etc., of Staff... an w| 8,549 4,028 2,720 2,977 3,306 
Other expenses i a w{ 1,547 1,946 3,554} 19,539 5,825 


10,096 10,973| 10,533) 27,516) 14,131 
Executive Council— 2S 


Salaries of Officers... ie ees a 570 337 440 445, 
Other expenses ive iis ste) es 333 38 51 47 
us 903 375 491 492 

Ministry— - _ — 
Salaries of Ministers ... ... «| 11,040 | 23,420) 16,924) 16,724) 23,420 
Other... 00 uae tee ef 5 D4 1,078} 6,365} 1,616] 1,457 


16,284 24,498] 28,289) 18,340} 24,877 
Parliament— ———— |- ———|— 

Legislative Council— 
Salaries of President and Chair- 


man of Committees wa 1,220 1,900 1,511 1,592 2,050 

Railway passesfor Members ..| 6,070 | 16,906) 11,301; 11,558; 11,666 
Legislative Assembly— 

Salaries of Speaker and Chairman 

of Committees ve anef 1,740 2,790) 2,056) 1,905) 2,790 
Allowances to Members* ..| 40,335 | 67,417] 52,392) 52,402) 68,668 
Railway passesfor Members ...| 10,387 | 17,462] 18,012) 17,958) 18,554 
Postage for Members ...  ...|__ 1,770 2,700/ 2,699; 2,688) 2,685. 


Both Houses—Joint expenditure— 
Standing Committee on Public 


Works— 
Remuneration of Members ...| 3,599 3,966 ae oe 
Salaries of Staff and contin- 
gencies... ie v| 2,626 2,145 592 682 697 
Salaries of Reporting Staff included| 8,269} 7,470) 8,334) — 8,909 
Library—Salaries of Staff in 2,54) 2,622} 3,031 3,165 
Contingencies... “ other” 942 911 911 1,080 
Other Salaries of Staff ... )| below. 23,516} 22,107) 26,023) 28,077 
Printing—Hansurd ...  ...{ 6,689 6,189} 4,74]1| 2,744/ = 4,976 
Other Nae ve} 14,967 13,562 9,487| 11,197 9,204 
Other Expenses ... re wa! 24,490 5,478 7,413) 20,913) 14,388 
113,898 | 174,783} 143,314} 161,938) 176,909 
Electoral— | nn — 
Salaries ... “8 ie ve{ 1,128 2,104 2,100 2,404 2,479 
Contingencies des ies | 55,491 8,195 3,182} 40,992 2,500 


57,614 10,299 5,282] 43,396 4,979 


Royal Commissions and SelectComniittees| 4,114 7,790 7,110 9,192) 11,321 


Grand Total ... owe £) 202,001 | 229,246] 189,903) 260,873) 232,709 


Per head of population aia wel 28, od, Is. 11°7¢.| Is. 5°1d,/1s. 110d.) 1s, 84d. 


*Excluding ealarics of Ministers, Speaker, and Chairman of Committees. § Governor, £2,796; Lient.- 
Governor, £1,463, $ Includes Liqour Referendum, £30,244. 
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In the case of some items of expenditure included above there is not a clear 
line of demarcation between costs incurred in respect of parliamentary 
government and the costs of ordinary administration. This applies particu- 
larly to the salaries and expenses of ministers of the Crown who fill dual 
roles as administrative heads and parliamentary representatives, and to 
the cost of Royal Commissions, which, in many cases, are partly administra- 
tive inquiries. In the absence of any means of dissecting the expenditure 
of this nature these items have been treated as incidental to the system 
of parliamentary government. On the other hand such factors as the costs 
of ministerial motor cars and the salaries of ministers’ private secretaries 
are omitted from account as appertaining mainly to administration. 


The foregoing statement does not, however, represent the total cost of 
parliamentary government in New South Wales, because it excludes the 
ost of the Commonwealth Government. During the year 1987-38 this 
amounted to £564,096 for the whole Commonwealth. It included the cost 
of general elections, and was equivalent to 1s. 8d. per head of population. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The federation of the six Australian States was inaugurated formally on 
ist January, 1901, for their mutual benefit in matters upon whieh it was 
agrecd that joint action was desirable. A detailed account of the 
inauguration of Federation and the nature and functions of the Federal 
Parliament in their relation to the State was published in the Year Book 
for 1921 at pages 88-40 and 625. The broad principles of federation 
were:-—The transfer of limited and defined powers of legislation to a 
Federal Parliament consisting of a Senate and .a House of Representatives, 
‘the former being a revisory chamber wherein the States are equally repre- 
sented, and the latter, the principal chamber, consisting of members elected 
from the States in proportion to their population; complete freedom of 
action for the State Parliaments in their own sphere; a High Court to 
determine ‘the validity of legislation; and an effective method of amending 
the constitution. State laws remain operative in all spheres until superseded 
‘by laws passed by the Federal Parliament in the exercise of its assigned 
powers. State laws, however, are invalid only to the extent of their 
‘inconsistency with valid federal enactments. 


The Senate consists of 36 members, six being elected in each State. 


-It is prescribed by the Constitution Act that the number of members in 
the House of ‘Representatives ishall be as nearly as practicable twice the 
mumber of senators. The number to be elected in each State is determined 
in the following .manner:.A quota is ascertained by dividing the number 
of people of the Commonwealth by twice the number of senators, then the 
number of the people of each State is.divided by the quota. The result 
indicates the number of representatives for each State, one more member 
being thosen if on the division there is a remainder greater than one-half 
‘of the quota. It is provided also that at least five members shall be elected 
in each original State. The representation of the States may -be adjusted 
in every fifth year. 


The number of representatives elected from the various States to the 
Flouse of Representatives in 1987 was as follows:—New South Wales, 28; 
Victoria, 20; Queensland, 10; South Australia, 6; Western Australia, 5; 
Tasmania, 5. In addition, one representative of the Northern Territory 
was elected to attend and participate in debates without having the right to 
vote except on a motion for the disallowance of any ordinance of the 
Northern Territory or on an amendment of any such motion. 
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For the purpose of electing representatives to the Senate of the Federal 
Parliament, each State is treated as one constituency, returning six mem- 
bers each for six years, three of whom retire triennially. The members of 
the House of Representatives are elected for three years from single- 
member constituencies. The system of voting is preferential, and the 
electoral system is similar to that of the State. Compulsory voting was 
introduced in 1924. 


The voting at elections of members of the House of Representatives 
from New South Wales since 1918 is shown below. Details relating to 
elections prior to 1913 appear in the 1931-82 edition of this Year Book at 
page 32:— 


TaBLe 23.—General Elections—Federal House of Representatives— 
Voting in New South Wales. 


Electors Enrolled Percentage of Votes Re- 
(Contested Divisions Votes Recorded. eorded to Eleetors Informal Votes. 
only). Enrolled. 
Year, ae = 
| Men. Women. Men, Women. Men. |Women.| Total. | Number. ate 
| | 

1913 554,028 | 482,159 | 405,152 | 312,703 | 73°13 | 64°85 | 69-28 | 22,262 3°10 
1914 491,086 | 429,906 | 351,172 | 257,581 | 71°51 | 59°92 | 66°10| 14,816 2°43 
1917 484,854 | 447,437 | 370,618 | 292,925 | 76-44 | 65°47 | 71°17; 19,874 2°98 
1919 527,779 | 508,129 | 385,614 | 308,183 | 73°06 | 60°65 j 66°97) 26,517 | 3°82 
1922 517,388 | 498,209 ; 330,362 | 239,980 | 63°85 | 48°17 | 56°16/ 25,823 4°53 
1925 640,533 | 627,214 | 581,678 | 563,215 | 90°81 | 89°80 | 90°31) 21,389 1°87 
1928 584,545 | 576,857 | 547,095 | 534,817 | 93°59 | 92°71 | 93°16) 52,229 4°83 
£929 624,068 | 614,550 | 591,438 | 583,007 | 94°77 | 94°87 | 94°82) 33,158 2°82 
1931 722,480 | 710,672 | 689,905 | 671,786 | 95°49 | 94°53 | 95-01 | 48,824 3°59 
1984 771,456 | 759,973 | 739,222 | 728,090 | 95-82 | 95-80 | 95-81 | 48,801 3°33 
1937 744,004 | 742,827 | 720,032 | 717,384 | 96°78 | 96°57 | 96°68 | 33,052 2:22 


At the Senate elections of 1987, the total number of votes cast in New 
South Wales was 1,542,829 of which 186,841 or 8.87 per cent. were informal, 
Included in the votes cast were 1,392,516 ordinary votes, 25,867 postal, 
121,740 absent, 2,502 under section 121 (persons whose names were not on 
voll by reason of error, etc.), and 204 other declaration votes. The pre- 
portion of votes recorded to electors enrolled was 96.65 per cent. 


FEepERAL RErerENDA, 


Analyses of the voting on federal questions submitted to referenda were 
shown in the 1921 edition of this Year Book at page 42, the 1926-27 edition 
at page 47, the 1931-82 edition at page 32, and the 1937-38 edition at 
page 33. 


Szat or Fepprar GoverNMENT. 

The seat of Federal Government is Canberra, for which a site was ceded 
to the Commonwealth by New South Wales, in terms of the Constitution 
Act of the Commonwealth, which prescribes that the Australian Capital 
City shall be located in this State. The Federal Parliament commenced its 
regular sittings at Canberra on 9th May, 1927. 
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DEFENCE. 


U PON the inauguration of the Commonwealth’the duty of providing for 

the defence of Australia devolved upon the Federal Government, and 
the Parliament of the Commonwealth has paramount power to legislate for 
the naval and military defence of Australia, and for the control of the forces 
to execute and maintain the federal laws. The Constitution provides that 
the States may not raise nor maintain forces, but enjoins the Commonwealth 
to protect every State against invasion, and, on the application of the 
executive government of the State, against domestic violence. It is provided 
in the Defence Act that the citizen forces may not be called out nor utilised 
in connection with an industrial dispute. 

In terms of the Defence Act male citizens between the ages of 18 and 60 
years are liable for service in the citizen forces for home defence in time of 
war. Male citizens are liable also to undergo military or naval training 
between the ages of 12 and 96 years. 

The system of compulsory training was brought into operation on ist 
January, 1911. The duration of the training in each year is prescribed 
by the Act, the trainees being liable for service in the following age 
groups :—ZJdunior cadets, 12 to 14 years of age; senior cadets, 14 to 18 years; 
citizen forces, 18 to 26 years. 

The duration of the training was curtailed during the war period (1914- 
1918) and in 1921 and in 1922 owing to the resolutions passed at the 
Washington Conference on limitation of armaments. In November, 1929, 
compulsory training was suspended, and the forces were reconstituted on 
the basis of voluntary enlistment until October, 1989. Then it was 
announced that compulsory training will be commenced again in January, 
1940, the first draft of trainees to consist of men reaching the age of 21 years 
during the twelve months ending 1st July, 1940. 

Mirrary Forcrs. 

Men at ages 18 to 40 years are enlisted in the militia forces for a period 
of three years subject to re-engagement for further periods of two or three 
years until they reach the retiring age, 48 years. Youths under 18 years 
are organised in the senior cadet corps as (a) detachments affiliated with 
militia units, for which the age for enrolment is 16 or 17 years, or (b) 
detachinents consisting of pupils attending approved educational establish- 
ments in which they may be enrolled when they attain the age of 14 years. 

A comparative statement of the training strength of the actual military 
forces is shown below; figures relate to the end of the year, except in 1901, 
1918 and 1929 :— 


TaBLe 24,—Military Forces in Training—Counnonwealth and 
New South Wales. 


1929. 
1 Fob. 


1913. 
30 June. 


1901. 
*1 Mar. 


1922, 


31 Dee. 1086. 


Date, 1994. 1935. 1937, 


| 
Commonwealth ,..] 28,886 | 34,537) 37,156] 47,031 | 20,269 | 28,061 | 36,063 | 36,943 
New South Wales | 9,772 | 12,105] 14,561] 18,826] 10,578 | 10,344 | 13,016 | 13,479 


* Date of taking over the military forces from States by Commonwealth. 
There was a marked increase in the number of trainees in 1986 as the 
result of the active campaign of recruitment in the latter half of that 
Year. 


bh¥unca, 35 
The following table shows the strength of the land forces in the Com- 
monwealth and New South Wales, classified according to the nature of 


service at the end of the years 1935 to 1937. 


TasLE 25.—Military Forecees—Commonwealth and New South Wales— 


Classification. 
Commonwealth, New South Wales. : 
Branch of Service. 
1935. | 1936. | 1937. | 1936. | 1936. | 1937. 
Permanent Porces os ene 1,791 | 2,032 | 2,319 755 785 950 
Militia Forces sei oi ar 26,270 | 34,031 | 34,624 | 9,589 | 12,231 12,529 
Engineer and Railway Staff Corps 61 57 55 13 12 11 
Unattached List of Officers nee 213 188 161 75 67 55 
Reserve of Officers one set 6,210 | 5,389 | 5,358 | 2,149 | 1,884 | 1,862 
Chaplains ... aes re 268 255 220 226 66 61 62 
A. A. M.C. Reserve ae wae 1,482 | 1,466 | 1,434 543 531 511° 
Total .. wwe vee [36,282 (43,383 [44,177 [13,190 [15,071 | 15,980 


The strength of militia forces in New South Wales on 31st December, 
1987, was 12,529, and the senior cadets consisted of 1,853 in regimental 
detachments and 1,505 in educational establishments. 


Royal Military College. 

This college was established in 1911 at Duntroon, in the Australian Capital 
Territory, for the purpose of providing trained officers for the permanent 
forces. In Jannary, 1931, the college was transferred to Victoria Bar- 
racks, Sydney, but was transferred again to Duntroon in February, 1987. 
Normally, candidates for adntission to the college must be under the age 
of 20 years and have passed the requisite subjects at the public examinations 
for intermediate or leaving certificates (or their equivalent) in the various 
States of the Commonwealth. Special provision is made, however, for the 
admission of members of the forces. 


Rifle Clubs. 


On the 30th June, 1988, there were 289 rifle clubs in New South Wales 
administered by the District Base Commandant, 2nd Military District, with 
a total membership of 12,783. In addition, there were 5 clubs administered 
by other Military Districts, and 15 miniature rifle clubs, having a member- 
ship of 420. Members of rifle clubs must fire an annual course of musketry 
of three different practices, but do not undergo drill. 

Yor the purposes of administration, the Military Board controls the activi- 
ties of rifle clubs. Government grants are made for the construction and 
maintenance of rifle ranges, prize meetings, efficiency, travelling, etc., and 
a quantity of ammunition is issued free to members. 

Rifle clubs form part of the Australian Military Force Reserve, and are 
linked with the various militia infantry battalions. 
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Nava, DEFENCE. 


The naval defence of Australia was undertaken by the Imperial Navy 
under agreement between the Imperial and Australian Governments until 
1918, when the Imperial squadron was replaced by Australian war vessels. 


In December, 1937, the Australian squadron in commission consisted of 
3 cruisers, one flotilla leader, 2 “V” class destroyers, and two sloops, with 
the sloop ‘“Moresby” engaged on surveying duties; and in reserve, 1 cruiser, 
1 seaplane carrier, 1 depot ship, 2 “V” class destroyers and 1 oiler. 

At 81st December, 1937, the sea-going force consisted of 369 officers and 
3,906 ratings and the auxiliary services of 36 officers and 153 ratings. 
Ninety-nine per cent. of the personnel were Australians, the remainder 
being on loan from the Royal Navy. 

Reserves of officers and men for the Royal Australian Navy are provided 
from the following sources:—(a) Royal Australian Navy Iimergency List, 
158 officers; (b) Royal Australian Fleet Reserve, 390 men; (c) Royal Aus- 
tralian Naval Reserve (Seagoing), 65 officers; (d) Royal Australian Naval 
Reserve, 216 officers and 3,818 men; (e) Royal Australian Naval Volunteer 
Reserve, 91 officers and 88 men. 

Junior officers are trained at the Naval College, Flinders Naval Depot, 
where 56 cadet midshipmen were undergoing training in January, 1938. 
The general depot of the Navy is at Westernport, Victoria, where the 
more advanced training of petty officers and men and the training of the 
men on first entry are conducted. 


Am DeErenoe. 


A Royal Australian Air Force for defence purposes was established as a 
separate branch of the defence system ou 31st March, 1921, by proclamation 
under the Defence Act. It is entrusted with the air defence of Australia 
and the training of personnel for co-operation with the naval and military 
forces. The force includes the following units:—(a) Headquarters Royal 
Australian Air Force, with representation in London; (b) an Air Force 
station in Victoria comprising three landplane squadrons, an aircraft depot, 
a training depot; (e) a flying training school; (d) an Air Force station in 
New South Wales comprising three landplane squadrons, one amphibian 
squadron, an aircraft depot. 


At 31st December, 1937, the approved establishment of the Permanent Air 
Force was 256 officers and 2,216 airmen, and of the Citizen Air Force 85 
officers and 314 airmen. 


Munitions Suppty. 


The Munitions Supply Board, consisting of a Controller-General, a 
ronsultative and two other members, is responsible, under the Minister for 
Defence, for the provision of armament, arms, ammunition, equipment and 
supplies and stores for the naval, military and air services of the Common- 
wealth. 


In addition to factories in Victoria for the manufacture of ammunition, 
explosives, guns, etc., and clothing, the Board controls the small arms 
factory at Lithgow, New South Wales. The factory was opened on 1st 
June, 1912, and is engaged in the manufacture of rifles and machine guns 
for land and air services. To 80th June, 1938, capital amounting to £901,638 
had been invested in the small arms factory. During the Great War the 
number of employees reached about 1,300. At 80th June, 1938, there were 
385 hands employed. 


a) 
“I 


GHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF EVENTS IN THE HiSTORY 


OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


A brief historical sketch of New South Wales was published in the Official 
Year Book for 1929-30, at pages 40 to 52, and a chronological table of events 
in the history of New South Wales from 1770 to 1919 was published in the 
Official Year Book for 1919, at pages 1 to 8. This table is repeated below 
in a revised form as from 1901 with a continuation from 1920 to 1989. 


1901 


1902 


1903 
1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


Federation of Australian Colonies—Interstate free-trade established— 
Industrial Arbitration Act (State)—Sydney Harbour Trust formed. 
Closer Settlement Act—Western Lands Act—Introduction of Pacific 
Islanders prohibited. 


Mt. Kembla Colliery Explosion (ninety-five lives lost)—-Women’s Franchise 
—Pacifie Cable completed—Iirst sitting of New South Wales Arbitra- 
tion Court—Parliamentary Select Committee re Greater Sydney—YVirst 
Federal Tariff, 


High Court of Australia inaugurated. 


Reduction of number of members of (State) Parliament from 125 to 90— 
Educational Reforms commenced—Pateuts, Trade Marks, ete., trans- 
ferred to Commonwealth—Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act. 


Assisted Immigration reintroduceed—Children’s Courts instituted—Local 
Government (Shires) Act extending local government to whole State. 


Barren Jack (Burrinjuck) Dam authorised—Public School fees abolished 
—Sydney Central Railway Station opened. 


fuvalidity and Accident Pensions—Telephone connected, Sydney-Melbourne 
~—Opening of blast furnace for manufacture of iron and steel at 
Lithgow—Medical inspection of School Children initiated—“ Harves- 
ter’ Wage determined. 


Visit of United States (American) Fleet—-Minimum Wage Act—Industrial 
Wages Boards coustituted—Subventions to Friendly Societies Act—- 
Yass-Canberra Federal Capital Site selected—Crown Lands Amendment 
Act (Conversions)—Cataract Dam completed—Private Hospitals Act. 


Visher Library (Sydney University) opened—Old-age Pensions administra- 
tion transferred to Commonwealth—Pure Food Act. 


Mitchell Library opened—-Referenda favouring transfer of State Debts to 
Federal Government and rejecting proposed States finance agreement 
with Commonwealth—Australian Notes Act—Australian silver coinage 
issued—Saturday Half-holiday instituted in Sydney and_ the larger 
towns of N.S.W.—Workmen’s Compensation Act—Federal Land ‘Tax-— 
Invalidity and Accident Pensions administration transferred to Com- 
monwealth—Arrival of “Yarra” and “ Parramatta,” first vessels of 
Australian Navy—Australian Penny Postage. 


First Australian Notes issue—Federal Referenda relating to monopolies 
an] industrial legislation; proposals rejected—Federal Capital Site at 
Yass-Canberra transferred to Commonwealth—Compulsory defence 
training initiated—Murrnmbidgee Irrigation Trust appointed—Tirst 
wireless station (private) licensed for transaction of public business— 
Imperial Conference in London—Raudwick wireless station transmitted 
messages over 2,000 miles—Irirst section of North Coast Railway opened 
—Flight of first Australian Aviator (W. E, Hart) from Sydney to 
Penrith. 


Bursary Endowment, Secondary Education—Murray Waters Agreement—- 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Farms available, and irrigation commenced-—— 
Commonwealth Bank (Savings Bank Department) established—Com- 
monwealth Maternity allowances—Syiney {Pennant Hilla) Wireless 
Station opened. 
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1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 
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Federal Capital City named Canberra, and foundation stones laid—Visit 
of Dominions Royal Commission—British Trade Commissioners office 
established at Sydney—First elective Senate, University of Sydney— 
Arrival at Sydney (4th October) of Australian Fleet, including battle 
cruiser ‘“ Australia” and cruisers “Sydney” and ‘“ Melbourne ’— 
Departure of (Imperial) Admiral King-Hall—First Cost of Living and 
Living Wage Inquiry in Industrial Arbitration Court—Appointment 
of Interstate Conmission—Commonwealth Bank commenced ordinary 
banking business. 


Norfolk Island transferred to coutrol of Commonwealth Government— 
Virst Aerial Mail, Melbourne to Sydney, carried by M. Guillaux— 
Direct telephone, Syduey to Adelaide, opened—-Murray Waters Agree- 
ment (Premiers’ Conference)—First Baby Clinic opened—State 
advances for homes initiated—European War—Expeditionary foree of 
volunteers despatched to co-operate with Imperial forees—Australian 
Naval Unit transferred to direct Imperial coutrol—Necessary Com- 
modities Control and Wheat Acquisition Acts—War Precautions Act, 


Australian Expeditionary Forces in action at Dardanelles and in Egypt— 
Iron and steel works opened at Newcastle—Conservatorium of Music 
opened—War census—Commonwealth Powers (War) Act—Common- 
wealth Income Tax—-Wheat harvest marketed by Australian Govern- 
ments, 


Australian Expeditionary Forces in action in France—Liquor Referendum 
resulted in closing hotels at 6 p.m.—Fair Rents Court established— 
Valuation of Land Act—Hight Hours Act (48-hours week)—Soldiers 
Repatriation Fund established—Military Service Referendum; proposal 
rejected—Registration of private schools initiated—-Workmen’s Com- 
pensation law extended to all workers—Imperial Wool Purchase Scheme 
initiated. 


Transcontinental Railway opened—River Murray Waters Act in operation 
—Daylight Saving initiated and abandoned—-Second Military Service 
Referendum rejected—LExtensive industrial dislocation—Interstate 
Commission Prices investigation—-War-time Profits Tax imposed. 


European War Armistice declared—N.S.W. Board of Trade constituted— 
Women’s Legal Status Act passed—Commonwealth Repatriation 
Department created—Poor Persous Legal Remedies Act—Introduction 
of proportional representation at State Parliamentary elections. 


Peace signed between European Powers—State Housing scheme initiated— 
Influenza epidemic—Wheat Silos scheme initiated—First aeroplane 
flight, England to Australia (twenty-eight days) by Sir Ross and Sir 
Keith Smith—Commonwealth Royal Commission appointed to inquire 
into basic wage and cost of living—First Federal General Elections 
on preferential voting system—Federal Referenda; proposals to 
extend legislative powers and to provide for nationalisation of mono- 
polies rejected. 


Proportional representation and multiple electorates (State Parliament) 
—Profiteering Prevention Act—Control of Australian Note issue 
transferred to Board of Directors in Note Issue Department, Comumon- 
wealth Bauk. 


Forty-four hour week introduced (State)—Voluntary wheat pool inaugu- 
rated—T'irst direct wireless press message, England to Australia, 


Rural Bank established—Sydney Harbour Bridge Act—Conference of 
employers and employees (Sydney )—Reversion to 48-hour week (State). 


Agreement to extend certain Victorian Railways into New South Wales. 


Grafton-Kyogle-South Brisbane Railway Agreement—-Migration Agreement 
with British Government on basis of £34,000,000 loan—Control of 
Australian Note Issue transferred to Commonwealth Bank Board. 


Main Roads Board established—Syduey Harbour Bridge commenced— 
Broadcasting stations established—Compulsory voting at Federal elec- 
tions—Visit of American Fleet, 


1926 


1927 


1929 


‘1930 


1931 


1932 


1933 


1984 


1936 


1936 
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First section of City Underground Railway opened—Electrification of 
suburban railway lines commenced—44-how’ week re-introduced— 
Widows’ pensions instituted—Workers’ Compensation extended—Sydney 
Branch of Royal Mint ceased operations. 


First sitting of Federal Parliament at Canberra opened, 9th May—Com- 
mercial wireless communication established with England—l amily 
Endowment instituted—Marketing of Primary Products Act—System 
of single seats and preferential voting introduced at State elections— 
Forty-fonr hour week (federal award, engineers)—-Western railway 
opened to Broken Hill. 


Financial Agreement signed between Australian States—-Loan Council 
ereated—Liquor Prohibition proposal negatived at referendum—Aero- 
plane flight, United States to Australia, by Kingsford-Smith and Ulm— 
Aeroplane flight, England to Australia, in sixteen days (Hinkler)--— 
Visit of British Economic Mission. 


Protracted disputes in timber and coal-mining industries—Roval Com- 
mission on Coal Industry—Compulsory voting at State elections—Sus- 
pension of compulsory military training. 


Wireless telephone service to England established-—-Reversion to 48-hour 
week (1st July)—Trausport Trusts appointed—Unemployment Relief 
Tax imposed—Aeroplane flight, England to Australia, in 104 days 
(Kingsford-Smith)—Acute economic depression—Moratorium Act— 
Prohibitive duties and embargoes placed on certain imports—Sales tax 
imposed——Brisbane-Kyogle railway opened. 


Forty-four hour week re-introduced (Ist January)--Governmeut Savings 
Bank of New South Wales suspended payment (22nd April)—- 
Premiers’ Financial Agreement (reduction of expenditure)—Common- 
wealth Conversion Loan (internal debts £556,000,000)—State Lottery 
initiated—New trade treaty, Australia and Canada—Governnient 
Savings Bank reopened and amalgamated with Commonwealth Savings 
Bank—Commonvwealth wheat bounty—Flour “tax” levied—Legislation 
for reduction of interest and rents—Commonwealth Court cut wages 
10 per cent. 


Sydney Harbour Bridge opened—Transport commissioners appointed to 
control transport services and main roads—Conflict between Com- 
monwealth and State Government in reference to State’s failure to 
meet obligations resulted in dismissal of State Cabinet by Governor— 
Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa—Clarence River bridge 
opened; final link Albury to Brisbane standard gauge railway-—— 
Farmers’ Relief Act passed—Conversion Loan successfully completed 
in London—Industrial Commission reconstituted. 


Record wheat harvest—Recovery of wool prices—IEconomic depression 
passing into early stages of recovery—World Economic Conference in 
London—New Legislative Council elected—Further conversion loans 
placed in London—Census, 30th June, 1933—Railway fares and freights 
reduced—Family Endowment Tax abolished. 


Legislative Council re-constituted—Hume Reservoir completed—Reces- 
sion in wool prices—IFederal Wheat Commission—New States Boun- 
daries Commission—-Bread Inquiry—Visit of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Gloucester—Further successful conversion loans (London)—Revival of 
building industry—Berriquin irrigation scheme launched—England- 
Australia Air Mail inaugurated. 


Silver Jubilee of King George V—Visit of Japanese Goodwill En- 
voy—Sydney County Conncil (Electricity) formed—Loss of Sir 
Charles Kingsford Smith over Bay of Bengal—Partial recovery of 
wheat and wool prices—State industrial undertakings (brickworks, etc.) 
sold—-Federal Banking Commission appointed. 


Death of H.M. King George V—TFurther conversion loan in London— 
Commonwealth imposed import quotas on certain commodities—Sharp 
rise in wheat prices—Construction of final section of City railway re- 
started—-Abdication of H.M, King Edward VIIT and accession of H.M. 
King George VI. 
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1937 Federal Aviation and Marketing Referenda, 6th March—Coronation of 
H.M. King George VI—Imperial Conference in London—Conmon- 
wealth Court’s “basic wage” (including prosperity loading) adopted 
for State awards—Scheme initiated to encourage home building by 
co-operative societies. 


1938 150th Anniversary of foundation of Australia—British Empire Games in 
Syduey—Imipire Producers’ Conference in Sydney—National Health 
and Pensions Insurance (Conmmonuwealth) Act passed—Empire Air 
Mail Service (Eugland-Australia) Scheme commenced—British Common- 
wealth Relations Conference—Imperial Trade Conference in London 
—City of Parramatta proelaimed; 150th Anniversary of Settlement— 
Flour “Tax’? levied; proceeds for wheat farmers. 


1939 Defence Measures-—National Security Act—National Register and Wealth 
Census—National Insurance Seheme postponed—Aerial Survey flight 
over Indian Ocean (flying boat “Guba”)—Commonwealth Arbitration 
Court adopts 44 hows as standard week—War with Germany (3rd 
September)—Emergency measures for control of exchange transac- 
tions, prevention of profiteering, cte—lImperial purchase of wool, 
butter, cheese, meat, eggs, canned and dried fruits—Federal wheat 
pool. 
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POPULATION. 


The Census. 


The number and characteristics of the population of New South Wales 
have been ascertained at intervals by census enumerations for more than one 
hundred years past. Regular musters were held during the ‘first forty 
years of the existence of the colony; and in 1828 the first actual census 
was held. This was followed by census enumerations in 1833 and 1836 
and: then at quinquennial intervals until 1861. Thereafter a census was 
taken at decennial intervals until 1921. For reasous of economy, that’ due 
in 1931 was postponed until 30th June, 1983. 


The successive censuses up to 1901 were taken under the authority of the 
State Government, but upon establishment of the Commonwealth the 
census became a Federal function and the first Australian .census to be 
daken under Commonwealth control was im 1911. 


Intercensal Estimates. 


In the periods between census enumerations the population is estimated 
at quarterly intervals. The factors causing variation in the population 
therefore require that a careful system of record be maintained 
whereby natural increase and net migration may be gauged ac- 
ecurately. The compulsory registration of births and deaths ensures 
reliable information as to the natural increase, and the records of arrivals 
and ‘departures, although defective in some respects in the past, are now 
ecousidered to be reliable. 


Ture Growry or Popunation In New Sourn Wa es. 
From 1788 to 1856. 


The growth of the population of New South Wales between 1788 and 1856 
ag traced:on page 223 of the Official Year Book for 1922, and the area and 
population at each territorial readjustment are shown.on page 1 of this Year 


Book. 


From 1861. to 1938. 


With the exception of the territory ceded to the Commonwealth Govern- 
tnent in 1911 and 1915, New South Wales (including Lord Howe Island) 
has occupied its present boundaries since 1859. The regular census 
enumerations furnish a connected summary of the growth of population 
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since that date as shown in the following table. The latest estimate made 
subsequent to the census is also shown. 


Taste 26.—Population, 1861 to 1988. 


Increase in Population since 
aes ” previous Census. umber of 
Year, Population, populatinn: ; “equator 
census oqna 
1861=100). | Numerical. |Proportional. aspera, Mile. 
CENSUS RECORDS.t 
per cent. | per cent. 
1861 350,860 100 168,436* 92:55" 6°76 1:12. 
1871 502,998 143 152,138 43°36 3°67 1-62 
1881 749,825 214 246,827 49°07 4:07 2°42' 
1891 1,127,137 321 377,312 50:32 4:16 3°63. 
1901 1,355,355 386 228,218 20.25 1:86 4:37 
1911 1,646,734 469 291,379 21°50 1:97 5°32 
1921 2,100,371 599 453,637 27°55 2°46 6°79: 
1933 2,600,847 741 500,476 23°83 1:76 8-41 
ESTIMATE. 
31 Dec., 2,735,695 780 134,848¢ | 5:18f | 0°92 8-84 
1938. | 
*Since 1851. + Census dates were hetween 31st March and 7th April, from 1861 to 1921 and on 
30th June, 1933. t Since Census of 1933. 


Aboriginals are excluded from the population shown above, but the number 
of aboriginals enumerated at various dates is shown in Table 46 of this 
Year Book. 

The population of the Australian Capital Territory is excluded in 1911 
and subsequent years. 

A steady growth of population proceeded until 1891. This growth was. 
especially marked between 1851 and 1861, when the gold discoveries were 
attracting eager fortune-hunters from other parts of the world, many of 
whom remained as settlers. After the gold rushes had ceased, the growth 
of population proceeded at a slower rate, but though neither the average 
annual rate of increase uor the proportionate increase of that period was 
attained again, the actual numerical expansion in later periods has been 
greater. Indeed, the lull which occurred in the growth of population 
during the sixties developed gradually into a period of increasingly rapid 
expausion after 1871, and the next twenty years were, from a relative point 
of view, a time of nnexcelled development. This expansion, however, came 
to an end when the trade boom ended in the commercial crisis of the early 
nineties, 

The next twenty years was a period of little progress in the development 
of population, the reasons being the commercial and industrial stagnation 
which followed the crisis of 1893, and the heavy decline in the birth-rate 
which lowered the rate of natural increase. State assisted immigration 
had been suspended in 1885, except for the families of those already assisted 
to immigrate, and was not resumed until 1905. 


A new period of prosperity began early in the twentieth century, and 
the full weight of the trade revival was felt in the period 1911 to 1921, when 
the tide of population turned more definitely in favour of the growth of the 
State. Despite the effects of the war of 1914-1918 in diminishing the birth- 
rate, in temporarily stopping immigration, and in causing an exodus of men 
of reproductive ages, many of whom did not return, and despite the losses 
occasioned by the influenza epidemic of 1919, the period showed a greater 
relative expansion than either of its two immediate predecessors, and by far 
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the greatest average annual numerical increase on record, From 1991. to 
1923 the volume of immigration was restricted, and the growth of popu- 
lation depended mainly upon natural increase. Immigration, however, was 
‘substantial in the five years 1924 to 1928, but in 1929 the decline which began 
in 1928 was continued, and with the advent of the severe.depression there 
was an appreciable loss of population by emigration in 19380 and 1981. In 
‘subsequent years to 1938 the annual gain by migration was small. At the 
same time natural increase was diminished by a decline in the birth rate. 
(See tables 66 and 73.) 


The average annual rate of increase in population has diminished from 
2.46 per cent. (1911 to 1921) to 1.76 per cent. (1921 to 1933) and to 0.92 per 
cent. (1988 to 1938) 


The estimated population at the end of each year and the mean popula- 
tion for each year since 1928 are shown in the following table. The figures 
for the years to 1932 have been adjusted in accordance with the final 
results of the census of 1983 :— 


TaBbLE 27.—Population, Annual and Means, 1928 to 1989. 


Estimated Population at 3lst December. Mean Population. 
ar, 7 q 

cas | Males. Females. Total. Riot eee. ie ata 
1928 ves 1,266, 254 1,216,875 2,483,129 2,460,410 2,432,731 
1929 na 1,283,241 1,236,452 2,519,693 2,503,026 2,484,071 
1930 xe 1,294,419 1,251,934 2,546,353 2,532,289 2,518,553 
1931 nie 1,302,893 1,263,421 2,566,314 2,555,871 2,544,691 
1932 ne 1,315,008 1,276,728 2,591,731 2,579,741 2,567,639 
1933 way 1,324,839 1,288,680 2,613,519 2,601,782 2,590,840 
1934 as 1,335,123 1,301,080 2,636,203 2,623,560 2,613,063 
1935 at 1,344,339 1,313,327 2,657,666 2,645,575 2,634,353 
1936 ave 1,355,493 1,326,243 2,681,736 2,667,839 2,656,512 
1937 eb 1,368,505 1,342,233 2,710,738 2,694,679 2,680,730 
1938 ie 1,379,962 1,355,733 2,735,695 2,721,196 2,708,833 
1939 ae a ae ing ive 2,733,936 


Sources or Increase Since 1861. 

The following statement shows the extent to which natural increase and 
net iminigration have contributed to the growth of the population in New 
‘South Wales during each intercensal period since 1861 in comparison with 
the six years 1933 to 1939 :— : 


TABLE 28.—Natural Increase and Immigration, 1861 to 1939. 


Numerical Increase. Average Annual Rate of Increase. 

Period. 
‘ Natural. | tomigtation, | Total. | Natural. fate! Total. 
per cent. | per cent. { per cent. 
186]-1871* ... 106,071 46,067 152,138 2-68 1-24 3:67 
1871-1881* ... 139,722 107,105 246,827 2:48 1-95 4:07 
1881-1891* ... 204,664 172,648 377,312 2-44 2:09 4-16 
1891-1901* ... 230,669 | (—) 2,451 228,218 1:90 (—) 0-02 1:86 
1901-1911* ... 250,140 41,239 291,379 1-71 0-30 1:97 
1911-1921* ... 318,945 134,692 453,637 1:79 0-77 2-46 
1921-1933§ ... 377,321 123,155 500,476 1:36 0-47 1-76 
1933-19397 ... 126,047 19,977 146,024 0.79 0.13 0.91 
4861-1939 ...' 1,753,579 642,432 2,396,011 | 2-32 1:34 2-66 


* Period of 10 years. § Period of 12} years, } Six years ended June. 
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Natural, increase has been by far the. greater factor in the growth of, 
population in New South Wales in. this period. In.spite of the persistent 
though fluctuating fall’ in the rate of natural, increase, the average. annual 
addition from this. source, as. shown in the last table, increased. up to 1921, 
but in the following period declined. This decline is strikingly apparent in 
the table shown. in the following section covering the period 1921 to, 1988. 
Further details of the natural increase will be found on page.95. | 


Immigration has intermittently provided considerable additions to the 
population, although over the period of seventy-two years, between the cen- 
suses of 1861 and 1933, the net immigration amounts to only 
622,455 or about one-quarter of the total increase. Immigration 
proceeded rapidly until 1886 when it declined heavily, and did not revive 
until] 1905, when the State re-introduced the policy of affording: assistance 
to immigrants. Between 1892 and 1904 the State actually lost more than 
ten: thousand inhabitants by net.emigration. The:rate of increase due to 
net immigration has heen very variable; considerable improvement was 
in evidence in the vears 1907, 1911 to 1914, and 1924 to 1928, since then the 
average annual inflow of migrants has been very small. 


Sources of Increase, 1921-1988. 


The sources of increase: in population in New South Wales (exclusive 
of dboriginals of full blood) during each. year stuce 1921 were as follows. 
The figures for the years up to 1932 are based upon the final results of the 
1933 census :— 


TabLe 29,—Natural Increase. and Inmigyration, 1921 to 1938. 


Numerical Increase. Annual Rate of Inerease, 
Year Ended | | 
aia a Natural, Tamra ot: Total. Natural, cate ia: Total. 
pet:cent, per cent. per cent, 
1921 ... a 34,610 5,858 39,968 1°65 26 : 
1922 ... ” 36,004 18,823 49,827 1:69 65. 2:34 
1923: ,.. on 33,021 8,341 41,362 1:62 38 1;90 
1924 ... eee 32,870 17,274 50,144 1:48 "78 2:26 
1925... a 33,793 15,524 49,317 1:49 68 217 
1926... ae 30,057 23,381 £4,338 1:33. 1-01 2:34 
1927 ... ane 31,090 25,887 56,977 1:31 1-09 2:40 
1928... ous 32,134 17,340 49,474 1:32 “71 2-08 
1929... aa 28,089 8,475: 36,564 1:13 34 147 
1930... oes 30;893 | (—) 4,233 26,660 1-23 (—) 17 1-06 
1931... oes 26,451 ‘(-) 6,490 19,961 1-04 |.(—) :26 13 
1932: ... aa 23,552: 1,865 25,417 +92 07 “99 
1933... eee 21,873 |.(—) 85 21,788 84 (—) +00 +84, 
1934. ... wee 19,861 2,823 22,684. 16: *]1 BT 
1935...) 20,129 1,334 21,463 76 05 ‘81 
1936. ... nite 21,817 2,253 24,070 +82, 08 “9 
1937 ... ee 22,262 6,740 29,002 83 "25 1:08: 
1938 ... ore 21,214 3,743 24,957 TT 14 ‘91 


(+) Denotes an excess of Departures over Arrivals. 
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From 1921 net immigration grew rapidly though’ irregularly until 1927, 
but. in 1928 a decline set in. which culminated in a loss by emigration in 
1930 and 1931. This decline was arrested in 1932, but subsequent gains 


have been relatively small and little effort has been made to assist or 
encourage migration. 


POPULATION AND ANNUAL ‘INCREASE, 1860 TO 1933. 
Ratio. Graph. 
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Notr.—(l) The numbers at the:slde of the graph represent: 10,000 of population, 1,000 Total Increase | 
and.1,000 Natural Increase. : 


(li) In_1916 there was a decrease of 8,711 in the population owing to the departure of'troops 
and. the icurve fell bolow: the limits: ofithe graph. 


The diagram {3:9 ratio.eraph, The vertical scale is logarithmic, and the eunves rise:and' fall aceording 
to the percentage: of Increase or decrease, Actual numbers are shown by:means..of,the numbers at the 
side of the graph. 


The natural increase in 1922 was numerically the greatest on record,, 
though proportionately it was considerably below that of former years. 
After: 1922 the number began to decline rapidly, mainly as a result of ‘the 
sharp drop in the numberof births, although in: several: years, notably 1926 
and 1929, an increase in the number of deaths contributed to an extremely 
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low natural increase. The natural increase -in 1984 and the slightly higher 
figure in 1935 were the lowest recorded since 1885 with the exception of 1898 
snd 1908, The improvement in 1935, 1986 and 1937 was due to a greater 
jnerease in the number of births than in the number of deaths, but in 
1938 the births declined: whilst the deaths increased and the natural in- 
crease approached the record low figure of the last fifty years. ‘The rate 
of natural increase which has been falling for over sixty years, was at a 
record low figure in each successive year from 1931 to 1934, it increased 
slightly in the next three years, but the rate in 1938 was the third lowest 
on record. 

The total rate of increase in the population in 1931 was the lowest annual 
rate since New South Wales has been within its present boundaries, except 
in 1915 and 1916, when large numbers of troops were transferred overseas. 

Details of migration to and from the State will be found on later pages. 


Distribution or PoPuLation, 


The population of New South Wales is distributed in a rather remarkable 
manner. At the 31st December, 1938, the city of Sydney contained 88,870 
persons in a small area surrounded by an extensive group of suburbs with 
1,199,850 inhabitants, making a total of 1,288,720 dwellers in the metro- 
polis. Then seattered throughout the State are 111 municipalities, with 
a total population of 596,140; of these, 11 municipalities in the County of 
Cumberland contained 52,390 persons, and the large mining centres of 
Gyeater Newcastle, Broken Hill, Wollongong, Cessnock and Lithgow, 
188,580 inhabitants; leaving 855,220 im the 95 rural towns incorporated as 
municipalities. Distributed over the remainder of the State—99.3 per 
cent. of its area—are 845,620 persons, of whom about one-third live in 
unincorporated towns of 500 persons or more. Only 19,400 live in the 
unincorporated portion of the Western Division, which covers 40.5 per cent. 
of the area of the State. 

The distribution of population at the 31st December, 1988, together 
with the proportion in each division and the average population per square 
mile, are shown in the following table:— 


Tasie 30.—Distribution of Population in Areas, 1938. 


l Area Population 
hee | (including (excluding full blood Aboriginals). 
Division. Harbours, 
Rivers and | Totel. Proportion in Average 
Lakes). each Division | per sq, mile, 
sq. miles. per cent. 
Sydney ... ate ee sat tee 5 88,870 3-25 17,7740 
Suburbs of Sydney... wie sae 241 | 1,199,850 43-86 4,978-6 
Metropolis... vee 246 | 1,288,720 47-1] 5,238-7 
Greater Newcastle ... Pus eae 36 115,660 4°23 3,226°2 
Other Municipalities 
Population above 10,000 ... aes 1382 173,140 6°33 1310-2 
+ 5,000 to 9,999... fos 222 116,990 4:27 527'7 
oa below 5,000 ... ait 1,506 190,350 6:96 126:3 
Country Shires... ae aa ‘a 181,870 826,220 30-20 45 
Western Division (Part unincorpor- 
ated) mr . 125,379 19,400 ‘11 ‘ 2 
Lord Howe Island 5 171 O1 84°23 
Migratory* ... tes ody es vies 5,044 | 18 
Harbours and Quarantine f ... ade 36 sie oes 
Total, New South Wales ...| 309,432 | 2,735,695 100-00 8:8 


Shipping and railway travellers, f Portions not included within Municipal! or Shire boundaries. — 
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Tf allowance. be made for thosc deriving their livelihood from the city 
but residing in the extra-metropolitan area, the population of such extended 
metropolitan area would be approximately one-half of the total of the State. 
About one-fifth of the people reside in the larger towns including the 
industrial centres at Newcastle and Wollongong-Port Kenibla. Less than 
one-third of the population lives in the rural districts. 


The density of population in the metropolitan area of Syduey is 5,289 
persons per square mile, whilst in the similar, though smaller, area of 
Greater ‘Newcastle the density per square mile is 3,226. Adjacent to 
Greater Newcastle is the northern coalfield over which the density is 68 
per square mile. The balance of the coastal division in which the prin- 
cipal industry is dairying (but including the mining and industrial 
population of Wollongong-Port Kembla), supports an average of 12 per- 
sons per square mile; the most populous portion being the North Coast 
with an average of over 14. In the tablelands division where mixed 
farming, mining and industrial activities are carried on, the density 
averages 6 persons per square mile. This average is influenced by the 
average of almost 9 in the central tablelands where there are mining and 
industrial activities. The western slopes Gnixed farming) has a density 
of nearly 6, but in the Plains division, the greater portion of which is 
beyond the western limit of commercial wheat growing, the density is only 
2.8 persons per square mile. The whole of these areas (from coast to 
plains) constitute the Eastern and Central land divisions of the State 
and the average density therein is 14.5 persons per square mile, 


The extensive Western Division, is likely to remain sparsely settled 
unless meaus are found to overcome the natural disability of a low average 
rainfall. At Broken Hill (near the far western border) rich silver lead 
deposits support the third largest town in the State. Apart from this 
the balance of the division is under sparse pastoral occupation, and has an 
average density of only 1 person to every 5 square miles, 


The average density of population is 8.8 persons per square mile for 
the whole State. 


Urban and Rural Population, 


A comparison of the urban and rural population of the State at the last 
five censuses reveals that the population of New South Wales, in common 
with that of most other countries of the world, tends to congregate ia 
metropolitan and urban centres. In the following table the population 
shown represents the total under each classification at each census, and no 
allowance has been made for changes in boundaries. The shippimg and 
aboriginal elements have been omitted from the four main headings and 
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‘shown ‘separately. The number of country: municipalities increased con- 
siderably between 1891 and 1901, but has since declined. ‘The growth shown 
is due in part to the inclusion of new settlements and in part to the growth 
of urban ‘areas existing at earlier censuses, 


Tarte 31—Urban and Rural Population, 1891 to 19838. 


Division, 1891, 1991, 1911, 1921, 1933, 

1. Metropotis (excluding shipping)) 383,333 | 481,830 | ‘629,503 | 899,059 /1,235,267 
2. Municipalities outside — the 

Metropolis vite ove .| 804,905 | 370,078 | 421,714 | 525,708 | 563,081 
3. Quasi-urban _ localities with 

population exceeding 500 —....)__51,963 | 81,484 | 175,308 | 190,556 ) 278,572 
4, Remainder of State,(Rural) {... 379,7768; 412,802 | 412,058 | 475,582 | 523,727 
5. Total ... _ oa 1,119,977 1,345,694 |1,638,578 |2;090,906 2,595,647 
6. Federal Capital Territory* ... 1,456 1,535 1,724. 2.872 8,947 
7. Shipping F ae 5,649 8,026 8,051 9,856 5,039f 
8. Lord Howe Island as ia 55 100 105 11 161 
9 


. Full Blood Aboriginals... Fils 5,097 3,778 2;012 1,597 ° 1,034 


10. Total, New South Wales and 
Federal Capital Territory —...|1,182,284 |1,359,183 [1,650,470 |2,104,540 |2,610,828 


Proportion per.cent. boreal of—| per cent. per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 


1. Metropolis 34:3 35:7 38-4 43-0 476 
2. Municipalitios outside Metro- 

polis... one vee te 27:3 27:5 25:7 25-1 21-7 
3. Quasi-urban ... tals ste 46 6-1 10-7 9-1 10°5 
4. Rural... oes eee a 338 30-7 252 22-8 20°2 


100:0 1000 100-0 100-0 100-0 


* Ceded to Commonwealth 1st January,1911. + Including 1,020 railway travellers. + Includes persons 
Jivlng in portions of municipal towns ontside boundaries of municipality (nunibering over 40,000 in 
1921 and 1933). § Includes 3,433: half-caste aboriginals ‘resldent in various divisions, 


Over ‘the period: of forty-two years the total population shown as item 5 
in the above table increased by 181.8 per cent. The population of the 
ietropolitan urea developed more rapidly than that of any other division— 
growing by 222.2 per cent.; the municipalities by 84.7 per cent., and rural 
areas by 86 per cent. 


‘Since: most of ‘the larger :towns of the State are incorporated as muni- 
cipalities; the populations of the municipalities,.and iof the shires -with the 
‘unincorporated .areas, may be .considered to indicate respectively, with 
approximate accuracy, tlie division of the population ‘into ‘its urban -and 
rural elements, An analysis made on these lines at each of the last. two 
‘censuses shows the relative development in the past twelve and ‘one quarter 
years of ‘urban and rural portions: of the State in the various’ territorial 
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divisions shown on the map in the frontispicce. In the following table tha 
same municipalities and the same shire areas are. grouped in every division 
for both years. 


Taste 32.—Urban and. Rural Population, 1921 to 19338. 


Population.of Population of Increase in Population|| 
Municipalities.|} Shires. }j 1921 to 1933. 
Division. | Numerical, Proportional. 
1921, 1038, | rezl., | 1033, | | | 
: Munici-! ‘ Munici- 
| palities. | Shires. palities, Shires, 
i 1 
Per cent,(Per cent. 
Cuniberland «..{ 1,038,180*| 1,334,217*| 14,731] 25,859%| 206,078 | 10,628 28°5 72:1 
Coast— 
North ie an 33,674 43,527 | 89,478 | 102,980 9,853 | 13,502 29:3 15-1 
Hunter and Manning 114,087 154,668 | 128,785 |147,344 | 40,581 | 18,559 356 14:4 
Sonth wee as 42,567 63,781 | 46,183 | 52,0386 | 11,214 5,853 26:3 12°7 
Tablelaund— 
North hee on 19;969 22,663 |. 31,3871 | 31,428 2,684 57 18-4 2 
Central ove eae 55,540 58,521 | 74,455 | 82,722 2,981 8,267 Bed 111 
South ave eae 19,854 24,684 | 26,315.| 25,322 4,780. |(-) 993 24-1 |(-) 38 
Western Slopes— 
North ove wes 17,865 21,906 | 33,654 41,064 4,131 7,410 231 22:0 
Central ae an 17,829 23,917 | 34,870 | 39,804 | 6,588 4,934 38:0 141 
ou wes on 37,479 47,364 | 58,514 | 68,764 9,885 | 10,240 26-4 175 
Central Plains— 
North ead an 6;802 8,301 | 17,049 ' 21,880 1,909 4,331 31:7 254 
Central one one 6,197 8,401 | 13,444 | 19,3824; 2,204 5,880 356 43:7 
Riverina ne fone 11,863 15,140 | 61,629 |. 69,177 3,277 | 17,548 27:6 34-0. 
Western Division axe 32,541 33,403 | 14,7724) 18,591 862 3,819 2:6 259 
Whole State|| sa] 1,453,406 | 1,850,523 | 635,250 | 745.286 |so%137 | 110.085 27°3 17:3 
| ; 
* Includes Shires in the Extra-Metropolitan Area. + Non-metropolitam Shires and Lord Howe. Island. . 


$ Unincorporated, || Exclusive of Shipping and Railway travellers, 

The incorporated urban districts now contain slightly more than two- 
thirds of the inhabitants of the State, having increased in population by 
897,117 or 27.382 per cent. in the last twelve and one-quarter years, as com-- 
pared with an increase of 110,035, or 17.82 per cent. in the shires and 
unincorporated areas. Of the total increase, 58.37 per cent. occurred in the 
municipal.areas of the division of Cumberland, principally in those which 
compose the metropolitan area; and considerable growth is evident in the 
municipalities of the Hunter and Manning division, principally in New- 
castle and suburbs, in which the growth was 23.84 per cent. In the South 
Coast, due to progress of the mining and industrial] centre about. Wollon- 
gong, there was also substantial increase in municipal population, -whilst- 
agricultural development has tended to build up the towns of the Southern. 
Tableland, all the divisions of the Western Slopes, and the Central Plains, 

A feature of the table is an improvement in the growth of shire popula-- 
tion throughout the period. Whereas, in the previous intercensal period of' 
ten years the population of the shires and other unincorporated areas. 
increased by only 10.4 per cent., the growth of these in the twelve and one- 
quarter years between 1921 and 1933 was 17.3 per cent. In the Riverina, 
due to the development of irrigation farming and closer settlement, shire 
population increased by 17,548, or about one-third, while in the Hunter 
and Manning and North Coast divisions the increase in shire population 
has been substantial—18,559 and 13,502 respectively—though not as great 
proportionately. Growth was most rapid in the Central Plains, where the 
shires: gained 5,880 inhabitants or about 44 per cent. Nevertheless, the 
table clearly demonstrates the very definite tendency of population to 
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congregate in the metropolis. Population has increased appreciably in 
seme country divisions, but the increase has been concentrated in a small 
number of the larger towns, 


Although in no case was there an actual loss of population in the 
country divisions of the State during the latest intercensal period, it is 
apparent that the growth of population in these divisions has been 
disproportionate to the growth of metropolitan population. 


With the mechanisation and increasing efficiency of the rural industries 
a tendency for fewer persons to be employed in those industries, and 
therefore, for rural population to be diverted to centres where secondary 
industries are concentrated, may be regarded as a natural phenomenon, The 
redistribution of the population of New South Wales which has occurred 
in recent decades is probably, in large part, attributable to such causes 
as these, and to the extent that this is so, it is a consequence of the 
economic deveiopment of the State. 


The extent of net emigration from country districts is seen clearly when 
the actual increase in each division is dissected to show natural increase 
separately from migration. The analysis made below shows that consider- 
able emigration has occurred from most of the country districts for a 
lengthy period. 

The tables below are compiled on the basis of local government areas, 
‘and separate account is taken in each division of migration and of natural 
increase as factors affecting the growth of population. The boundaries of 


-each of the divisions are shown ou the map in the frontispiece of this 
“Year Book. 


Tasie 33.—Population in Divisions of State 1911 to 1938. 


Population at Censua.* | Total Increare in Population. 
ivision. 1911 t t 911 t 
a Aras te see 1021. Moxa. | ngs.” 
Cumberlandt «| 718,857 1,052,870 | 1,359,576 339,013 306,706 645,719 
» Coast— 
North ial | 101,656 | 123,152 146,507 21,496 23,355 44,851 
Hunter and 
Manning .-{ 183,810 | 242,872 302,012 59,062 59,140 + 118,202 
South ee ve} 79,412 88,750 105,817 9,338 17,067 26,405 
* Tableland— 
North vole «| 61,769 51,340 54,081 |(-) 429 2,741 2,312 
Central... | 119,143 | 129,995 141,243 10,852 11,248 22,100 
South was w| 44,201 46,169 49,956 1,968 3,787 5,755 
~ Western Slopes— 
North fas w| 65,543 51,519 63,060 (-) 4,024 11,541 7517 
Central... veel 49,235 52,199 63,721 2,964 11,522 14,486 
South fis wel 88,940 95,993 116,118 7,053 20,125 27,178 
Central Plains— 
’ North ae we} 22,994 23,351 29,681 357 6,330 6,687 
Central... «| 20,073 19,641 27,725 (-) 432 8,084 7,652 
‘Riverina ... w.| 48,885 63,492 84,317 14,607 20,825 35,432 
“Western Division ...| 59,165 47,313 51,994 (-) 11,852 4,681 |(-) 7,171 
Whole State _...!1,638,683 [2,088,656 | 2,595,808 419,973 507,152 957,125 


* Excluding full blood Aboriginals and Migratory Population, + Embracing the Metrorpolia. 
(-) Denotes decrease, 
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TaBLe 34.—Natural Increase and Immigration in Divisions, 1911 to 1933. 


‘Natural Increase.t Net Immigration, T on Net aunlera tie, 
Division. = 
1glite | 1921t 1911 t 1921 t ante t 
1021, 1933, i921. 1933, | Numerical. | pomulation 
_ in 1911, 
Per cent. 
Cumberland} «| 124,488 | 149,729 214,525 156,977 371,502 52:04 
Coast— 
North ... «| 26,400 | 31,542 -) 4,904 -) 8,187 |(-) 13,091 |(-) 12:88 
Hunter and 
Manning «| 42,799 53,408 16,263 5,732 21,995 11-97 
South .. ...{ 14,260 | 14,636 |(-) 4,922 2,431 \(-) 2,491 |(-) 3-14 
Tableland— 
North ... ...{ 12,413 | 11,592 |(-) 12,842 |(-) 8,851 |(-) 21,693 |(-) 41-90 
Central... ...{ 20,655 | 23,402 (-) 9,803 \(-) 12,154 |(-) 21,957 |(-) 18-43 
South .. «1 7,864 | 9,242 -) 5,896 |(-) 5,455 |(-) 11,351 \(-) 25-68 
Western Slopes— 
North... ...) 10,663] 12,292 \-) 14,687 |(-) 751 |(-) 15,438 |(-) 27-79 
Central... se 10,479 13,358 \-) 7,515 |(-) 1,836 |(-) 9,351 |(-) 18-99 
South aed | 17,942 23,810 \(-) 10,889 |(-) 3,685 |(-) 14,574 |(-) 16-39 
Central Plains— 
North ate ei 5,569 6,344 |(-) 5,212 |(-) 14 \(-) 5,226 |(-) 22-78 
Central... ae 4,268 4,913 |(-) 4,700 3,171 |(-) 1,529 |(-) 7:62 
Riverina ... wef 11,851 15,734 2,756 5,091 7,847 16-05 
Western Division ... 8,879 7,319 |(-) 20,731 |(-) 2,638 |(-) 23,369 |(-) 39-50. 
Whole State* ...] 318,530 | 377,321 131,443 _ 129,831 261,274 15°94. 
* Exelnding full blood Aboriginals and Migratory Population + Embracing the Metropolis... 


t Includes Aboriginals the numbers of which are not sufficiently great tu vitiate the comparisons. 
(-) Denotes decrense, 


A similar comparison for the years 1891 to 1921 was given on page 236% 
of the Official Year Book of 1922. Since then the statistical boundaries: 
of divisions have been altered from a county basis to conform to the- 
boundaries of local government areas. It is, consequently, impracticable to 
continue the comparison on that basis, whilst the present tables cannot 


be extended to an earlier census than 1911, 


The table reveals that over the period 1911 to 19383 an excess of emigration. 
occurred from all divisions of the State, with the exception of the Cumber- 
land, Hunter and Manning and Riverina divisions. The movement toward 
eoucentration of population in the metropolis slackened between 1921 and 
1933, but, nevertheless, the net loss of population by emigration from all. 
divisions of the State, exclusive of Cumberland, reached a total of 110,074 
over that period representing the equivalent of 11.9 per cent. of the 
population of those divisions in 1911. All the Tab'eland divisions lost: 
a large proportion of their natural increase, ranging from 49.8 per cent. 
in the Central to 90.8 per cent. in the Northern, whilst the North Western 
Plain failed to retain 66.8 per cent. of its natural increase. 
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Between. 1911 and 1933 the Cumberland division gained 871,502 inhabi- 
tants by migration, but to-only two country divisions was there an excess 
of immigration; these were the Hunter and. Manning division, which 
gained 21,995, and the Riverina, 7,847. Migrants moved freely from nearly 
every part of the State to the metropolis, but only the new industrial 
developments ‘at Newcastle and the: development of conlfiélds in the Hunter 
Valley, and the establishment.of settlers on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Area, attracted effective migrants to ex-metropolitan districts. No less 
than eléven: divisions of the State, covering about 268,210 square miles, 
lost population by: migration between 1911 and:1933. 


In the period from 1891 to 1938 the Riverina was:the: only country 
division in. which immigration exceeded emigration in each intercensal 
period. In.only two other ‘divisions—Hunter and Manning and Central 
Western. Plains—did the aggregate growth in fopulation exceed the total 
natural increase. During that period every Tableland Division as well as 
the South Western Slopes and the Western. Division experienced an excess 
‘of emigration in every intercensal .period. The net immigration to the 
County of Cumberland reached a total of 490,443 over the four intercensal 
‘periods -during avhich all other divisions sustained a net emigration of 
188,659 inhabitants, 


During the period 1911 to 1933 the State population as a whole gained. 
261,274 by migration. But while the County of Cumberland gained 871,502 
in this way only two-other divisions showed any net ‘immigration—Hunter 
and Manning (21,995) and Riverina (7,847). The remainder of the State 
lost 140,070 by migration. 


THE PoPuLATION OF ‘THE MrrTrRopoLis. 


Until 81st December, 1928, the metropolis (for statistical purposes) 
included the City of Sydney, forty municipalities, the Ku-ring-gai Shire 
(proclaimed a municipality 1st November, 1928), and the islands of Port 
Jackson, embracing an area of 181 square miles. From ist January, 1929, 
the municipalities of Auburn, Bankstown, Granville, Lidcombe, and Parra- 
matta were added,.and the area embraced by the metropolis was 233 square 
miles. From the 1st January, 1933, the boundaries of the metropolis were 
further extended to include the municipalities of Dundas, Ermington and 
Rydalmere, and the Pitt and Merrylands wards of Holroyd municipality, 
-so that the metropolitan area now embraces all of the municipalities shown 
in the following table. This is the area to which the population and vital 
statistics of the metropolis refer, and it contains 246 square miles and 
1,288,720 inhabitants as at 31st December, 1938, 


An extended metropolitan area was defined in Schedule Four of the 
Local Government Act, 1919. Apart from some minor variations in 
boundary it coincides with the metropolis already described except that 
part of Holroyd municipality is excluded and the shires of Sutherland 
and Warringah and portion of Hornsby Shire are inéluded. These shires 
contain centres of population more or less suburban in character, and a 
large proportion of their inhabitants gain their livelihood in the city. 
-The shires of Hornsby, Sutherland and Warringah: contain approximately 
443 square miles.and had -57,280: inhabitants as at 81st December, .1938. 
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The: following statement shows: the population of each municipality 
within the present boundaries of the metropolis, together with the-extra-~ 
metropolitan shires, at the censuses of 1911, 1921, and 1933, and at 31st 
December, 1988, excluding shipping and full blood aboriginals. 


Tasie 35.—Population of Metropolitan Municipalities, 1911 to 1938, 


Population at Census— || Proport- | 31st December, 1938. 
ional 
Municipality. . | Tocrease Average 
1912. tet, | 198s. | 1533"? | population, of Persons 
| pet acre, 
' per cent. 
City of Sydney .... 112,921 104,153 88,308 |(—) 22 88,870 '| 27-60 

Inner Tndastrial — 

: Paddinston ... 24,317 26,364 24,674 I 24,200 | 57-48 
Redfens cay 24,127 23;978 18,934 | {—) 28 17,800 | 44-06 
Waterloo... 10,072 11,199 11,659 16 11,420 | 13-81 
Alexandria, ... 10,123 9,793 9,018 |(—) 11 8,600 8-18 
Mascot wee 5,836 10,929 14,3863 146 15,480 6-96 
-Botany ieee 4,409: 6,214 8,287 88 8,780 4-05 
Bt. Peters... 8,410 12,700 12,564 49 12,560 | 13-92 
Erskineville .., ‘7,299 1,553 6,645 |(~) 9 6,360 | 34:19° 
Newtown’ ... 26,498 2851.68 25,200 |(-) 5 24,650 | 51:35 
Darlington ... 3,816 3,651 3,063 |{—) 20 2,850 | 52-78 
Glebe nee 21,948 22,754 19,874 |{-—) 9 19,150 | 36-97 
Annandale ... 11,240 12;648 125205 9 11,860 | 34-28 
Leichhardt ... 24,254 29,356 39,209 25 30,110 | 26-07 
Balinain 32,038 82,104 28,272 |(—) 12 27,560 | 28-21 

Total... 214,682 237,411 1924937. 5 221,380 | 18-90 


Wawarra~Bankstown—- 


Marrickville ... 30,653 42,240 45,385 48 46,040 | 24:37 
Rockdale... 14;095 26,189 39,123 178 41,730 8:18 
Bexley x 6,517 14,746 20,539 215 21,890 | 11-46 
Kogarah See 6,953 18,226 30,646 341 33,100 6°89 
Hurstville... 6,533 18,394 22,663 247 24,760 4:05 
Canterbury ... 11,335 37,639 79,060 597 83,270 | 10-08 
Finfield ea 3,444 8,530 14,782 329 15,140 9-04 
Bankstown ... 2,039 10,670 25,384 1,145 27,760 1-45 

Total... 81,569 170,634 | 277,572 240 293,690 6:00 

Ynner Western— 

Petersham ... 23,712 26,236 26,941 24 27,480 | 32:33 
Ashfield is 20,431 33,636 39,356 93 40,750 | 19:96 
Drammoyne 8,678 18,761 29,215 237 30,700 | 15-70 
Burwood... 9,380 15,709 195373 107 20,080 | 18:16 
‘Strathfield ... 4,046 7,594. 12,147 200 12,970 7:06 
Homebush ... 676 1,622 3,189 372 3,230 5:05 
Concord ate 4,076 11,013 23,213 470 24,230 9-06 

Total 68,999 114,571 158,434 122 159,440 | 14-36 

Outer Western— 

Lidcombe... 5,418 10,522 17,379 221 17,750 | ‘3-40 
Awvburn iy 5,559 13,563 20,114 262 20,510 7-92 
Granville... 7,231 13,328 19,718 173 20,620 G1l 
Parramatta ... 12,465 14,594 18,076 45 19,250 8-46 
Holroyd* ... 2,082 74,626 8,426 305 9,050 | 4-11 

Total... 32,755 563633 $2,713 156 87,180 6°34 


* Pitt and Merrylands Wards only, } Estimated. 


? 
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TaBLe 35.—Population of Metropolitan Municipalities—continued. 


31st December, 
Population at Census— Fropen 1938. 
Municipality. Increase Average 
- se ; eee ae Burber of 
. |Population ersons 
1911, 1921, | 1933, P Dar dere 
per 
Northern— cent. 
Manly... ae | 10,465 18,507. | 23,259 122 25,160 812 
Mosman ... age «| 18,243 20,056 23,665 79 24,950 11-59 
North Sydney ... «| 34,646 48,438 49,752 44 51,700 20-45- 
Willoughby sas | 13,036 28,067 42,511 226 45,280 8-21 
Ku-ring-gai fra «| 9,458 19,209 27,931 195 31,760 1-53. 
Lane Cove ‘ase w| 3,806 7,592 15,138 358 16,130 6-28 
Hunter’s Hill. ... .{ 5,013 7,300 8,989 79 9,600 6-78 
Ryde site at vo] 5,28] 14,854 27,861 428 30,350 4-36: 
Eastwood 2a a5 968 2,133 3,025 212 3,230 1:09 
Dundas ... via ..{ 1,186 3,523 6,017 431 6,570 2-41 
Ermington and Rydal- 
mere... ae «| 1,716 1,981 2,364 38 2,440 1-20 
| 
Total me -..| 98,268 | 171,660 | 230,512 135 | 247,170 4-68 
Eastern— 
Vaucluse in veel 1,672 3,727 7,205 33] 7,910 9-94. 
Woollahra £Sy | 16,989 25,439 34,727 104 38,020 20-17 
Waverley “ie ve) 19,831 36,797 55,902 182 60,990 27-91 
Randwick sie «| 19,463 50,841 78,957 306 84,070 9-86 
Total ae | 57,955 | 116,804 | 176,791 205 | 190,990 14-26 
FS i ee pA tt ae 
Total, Metropolis Propert| 667,149 | 971,866 /1,235,267 85 |1,288,720 8:18 
Hornsby Shire ids | 8,901 15,287 22,596 154 24,010 +19 
Sutherland Shire sie we] 2,896 7,705 13,525 367 15,480 “17 
Warringah Shire er wa] 2,823 9,643 16,054 469 17,790 27 
Total, Metropolitan and 
Extra—Metropolitan] 681,769 |1,004,501 |1,287,442 89 |1,346,000 3:05 


$1933 Boundaries—for previous changes see text, page 52. 


The population of the metropolis is not distrituted evenly. At the 31st 
December, 1938, the City of Sydney and the inner industrial suburbs 
although occupying only 9.5 per cent. of the area of the metropolis, never- 
theless contained 24,1 per cent. of the inhabitants. Over two-fifths of this 
area the density of population ranged from 26 to 58 persons per acre. On 
the other hand, in some of the outlying suburbs the density ig little more 
than one or two persons to the acre, but considerable development is taking 
place in these areas. 


The population of most of the suburbs in the inner industrial area is 
either stationary or diminishing as dwellings are being replaced by indus- 
trial and commercial establishments. Jmproved transport facilities have 
also tended to a movement of population from the more congested areas to 
the less thickly-populated suburbs. Whereas the population in the City of 
Sydney and the inner industrial suburbs decreased by 9 per cent. from 
1921 to 1988 the percentage increases in the other groups of suburbs. 
were:—Inner western 39, northern 44, outer western 54, eastern 64, 
Ilawarra-Bankstown 72, and extra metropolitan 76. Between the 
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years 1911 and 1921 there was a decrease in population of over 5,000 
jiu the city and eight of the nearest suburbs,t and in the period 
from 1921 to 1933 the decrease of population in the same area was over 
88,000 persons, representing a decrease of nearly 16 per cent. over the 
twenty-two and one quarter years. On the other hand, the aggregate 
population of the outlying suburbs of Bankstown, Canterbury, Concord, 
Dundas, Ryde, Homebush, Lane Cove, Kogarah, Vaucluse, Enfield, Rand- 
wick, increased trom 59,381 in 1911 to 168,237 in 1921 and to 311,442 in 
1983 or by 424 per cent. in the twenty-two and one quarter years. Despite 
this marked growth the density of population in these suburbs in 1938 was 
but 5.6 persons per acre compared with 28.7 persons per acre in the city aud 
eight adjacent suburbs referred to previously, There is ample room for a very 
great increase in the metropolitan population within the present boundaries 
without creating undue congestion. Assuming that the average of about 6 
dwellings to the acre existing in the inlying suburbst were reached through- 
out the area comprised in the metropolitan municipalities and the existing 
average of about 4.2 persons per dwelling were maintained, a population of 
about 4,000,000 persons might be attained within the present metropolitan 
boundaries. 


The population of the metropolis proper, excluding aboriginals and ship- 
ping, at each census since 1861, is shown in the following table, together 
with the proportion which the metropolitan population bears to that of the 
whole State. The latest estimate made subsequent to the census is also 
shown :— 


TanLE 86.—Population of Metropolis, 1861 to 1988. 


Population. D tacat Froprtion Proportion of 
Date. to Total Population 
Males, | Females. | Total. | Numerical. Proport: Population.| of State. 
Census Recorps. 
er cent, percent, per cent. 
Tth April, 1861/ 46,550 | 49,239 95,789| 41,865*| 77:64* 60 27:3 
2nd ,,_~—s:1871) 66,707 | 70,879 | 137,586) 41,797 | 43°63 48°50 27°4 
3rd », 1883) 112,763 112,176 224,939) 87,353 63°49 50:13 30°0 
5th “4 1891} 193,753 | 189,880 383,333] 158,394 70°42 50°54 34.‘0 
S3Ist March, 190]} 236,018 | 245,812 481,830) 96,497 25°69 48:98 35°6 
3rd April, 1911) 305,728 323,775 629,503) 147,678 | 30-65 48°57 88 '2 
4th 3 1921) 433,492 | 465,567 899,059} 269,556 | 42°82 48 ‘22 42°8 
30th June, 
1933 (a) 531,902 | 585,982 | 1,117,884) 212,825 | 24-34 47°58 43:0 
(b) 591,104 | 644,163 (1,235,267| 336,2C6 | 37°41 47°85 475 
EstimatE. ‘ 
31st December, : 
1938 (b) 616,410 | 672,310 |1,288,720) 53,4534] 4°33 47°83 471 
*Sinco 1851. (a) Same area as in 1921, (b) Area as extended on 1st January, 1933. 
4 Since Census of 1933. For details of changes in boundaries, see text, page 52. 


To permit of more accurate comparison with previous censuses the 
figures for the 1933 census have been shown on the basis of the past and 
present boundaries. 


The tendency for population to concentrate in the metropolis was very 
marked in the period from 1871 to 1921, but between 1921 and 1933 it 
slackened appreciably. 


Since 1891 the proportion of females in the metropolis has increased, so 
that at the census of 1933 there was an excess of four females in every 
hundred of the population. 


+ Annandale, Balmain, Glebe, Erskineville, Newtown, Redfern, Darlington and Alexandria, 
} Leichhardt, Ashfield, Marrickville, Petersham, Balmain and Paddington, 
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The following comparison of the metropolis, as: now coustituted, at the- 
census of 1938 and at the 31st December, 1988, with: the density of popula- 
ticn in the large cities. of England as determined at the census of 27th. 
April, 1981, is interesting :— 


Taste 387.—Population of Sydney and Principal Cities. of England. 


t Avetage 
City. Date. Area. Population. | Number | 
per Acre 
Acres. 
London (Registration Ares) 27 April, 1931 74,850 | 4,397,003 58-7 
Birmingham a PP 51,147 | 1,002,603 19-6. 
Liverpool .. eee ves ‘55 24,795 855,539 34:5. 
Manchester es 3 peo ; shad ae a 
30 June, 1933 156,149 |. 1,235, ; 

Sydney Metropolitan Area | 4 31 December, 1938 |. 157,508 | 1,288,720 8-2 


The population of the capital cities (including suburbs) of the States of 
the Commonwealth is shown below:— 


Taste 38,—Population of Capital Cities of Each State, 1911 to 1933. 


Population.* 


Census, Censug, 
: Area, 1911. 1921. Census; 1988 Estimated 
Metropolis, at 1933 Population 
Census. Vesportion Average i a 
‘i 2 to Popula-| Number ecember, 
‘otal. Total. Total, tion of ofPersons 1938. 
Whole [rer Acre 
State. |! a 
acres. per cent. 


Sydney one 156,149 | 665,067} 967,240] 1,235,267|  47°5 791 J,288,720 
Melbourne ... 125,926 | 588,971] 766,465) 991,934, 54-5 7°88 1,035,600 


Adelaide... 102,987') 189,646) 255,375) 312,679) 53°8 3°04 321,410: 
Brisbane... 246,400'| 139,480}. 209946; 299,748} 31°86 122° 325,890° 
Perth Ses 119,520 | 106,792) 154;873) 207,440) 47:3 174 220,330 
Hobart aie 54,890 | 39,937) 52,361 60,406) 26°75 1:10 63,150 


*Iixcluding aboriginals and Shipping, + Population within the area embraced by the 1933 boundaries, 
Tue Towns or New Sout Watts. 


she largest town outside the metropolis is Greater Newcastle with a 
population of 115,660 dependent mainly on coal-mining and the iron. and 
steel industries. A similar though smaller industrial centre is developing 
in the Wollongong-Port Kembla district where the population is now 
587,670 (Municipalities of Wollongong and North HWiawarra aud Shire of 
Central Illawarra). The only other town with a population exceeding 
25,000 is: the silver-lead wining town of' Broken: Hill with a population of 
28,100. Goulburn, with a population: of 15,860 is the fourth largest town 
in the centre of thriving farming districts. Cessnock, the fifth and 
Lithgow the. sixth largest: towns: outside the Division, of Cumberland, are 
dependent on: coal-mining. Apart from the centres in the County of 
Cumberland dependent upon the city, but including: those already men- 
tioned, there were at the census of 1938, only eleven country: towns with 
a population exceeding 10,000; thirteen, including one in a. shire; between 
5,000 and 10,000; and twenty- -eight, including seven in shires, between 
8,000 and 5,000, 
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The following table affords a comparison: of the populations at the last 
five censuses of the towns which at the end of 1938 had more than 3,000 
inhabitants, excluding aboriginals and slripping, in the order. of numerical 
importance at that date. 


Tasrx 89.—Population, Principal Towns of N.S.W., 1891 to 1938. 


Population. 


Municipality. . 

Census Census Census Census Census Estimated 

1891, | 1901, | 1911. 1921. | 1933, Dec., 1938, 
Sydney and Suburbs* _ ...1383,333'| 481,830 629,5037| 899,059 |1,235,2677|1,288,720 
Greater Newcastlet vee] 49,910 53,741 54,603 84,372 | 104,485 | 115,660 
Broken Hill ee | 19,789 27,500 30,972 26,337 26,925 28,100 
Wollongong aa v| 3,041 3,545 4,660 6,708 11,403 16,800 
Goulburn ... was «| 10,916 10,612 10,023 12,715 14,849 15,360: 
Cessnock$ is eee 203 165 5,102. 9,340 14,385 14,460 
Lithgow ... ie «| 8,865 5,268 8,196 13,275 13,444 13,510 
Lismore ... -| 2,925 4,378 7,381 8,700 11,762 13,010 
Maitland (East and West) 10,214 10,073 11,313 12,008 12,329 12,680 
Wagga Wagga ... a 4,596 5,108 6,419 7,679 11,631 12,630 
Albury... see wel 5,447 5,821 6,309 7,751 10,543 11,500 
Bathurst ... aes vee] = 9,162 9,223 8,575 9,440 10,413 11,050: 
Tamworth cn ol 4,602 5,799 7,145 7,264 9,913 10,840 
Orange... 5,064 6,331 6,721 7,898 9,634 10,310 
Grafton & Gr afton. Sth. tt 4,445 5,147 5,888 6,077 8,551 10,190. 
Dubbo wae ase en| 3,551 3,409 4,452 5,032 8,344 8,680 
Armidale ... eee oe] 3,826 4,249 4,738 5,407 6,794. 7,150 
Katoomba... on el 1,592 2,270 4,923 9,055 6,445 6,990 
Parkes tee aay w| 2,449 3,181 2,935 3,941 5,846 6,240 
Casino re ane «| 1,486 1,926 3,420 3,455 5,287 6,080 
Inverell ... ae w| 2,534 3,293 4,549 4,360 5,305 6,000: 
Forbes a ase o| 3,011 4,294 4,436 4,376 5,355 5,700 
Glen Innes wa oa| 2,582 2,918 4,089 4,974 5,352 5,480: 
Cowra ane ove «| 1,546 1,811 3,271 3,716 5,056 5,450 
Kempsey ... nes vee] 2,194 2,329 2,862 3,613 4,824 5,320: 
Taree sae ove a's 716 871 1,205 1,765 4,581 5,090- 
Cootamundra ite «| 2,026 2,424 2,967 3,531 4,683 4,870 
Moree oa, aa «| 1,148 2,298 2,931 3,020 4,355 4,810 
Murwillumbah] ... Pry 492 7172 2,206 2,861 3,895 4,540 
Wellington ae ee| 1,545 2,984 3,958 3,924 4,320 4,520 
Junee _ aKa wei = 1,682 2,190 2,531 3,560 4,213 4,350 


Young oes aes o.| 2,746 2,755 3,139 3,283 4,011 4,310 
Narrandera ave «| 1,815 2,255 2,374 2,985 4,119 4,290: 
Temora ... ets ao 915 1,603 2,784 3,048 3,823 4,280 
Queanbeyan ees | 1,262 1,219 1,273 1,825 4,019 4,220: 


Mudgee... tee o| 2,410 2,789 2,942 3,170 3,993 4,160 
Penrith* ... via «| 3,099 3,539 3,682 3,604. 3,911 4,100 
Gunnedah +. | 1,862. 1,910 3,005. 2,664 3,591 4,100 
Singleton ... tee «| 2,595 2,872 2,996 3,270 3,668 3,830 
Gosford** ... st sie 685 751 tt tt tt 3,700 
Deniliquin vis os.) 2,273 2,644 2,494 2,660 3,192 3,470 
Windsor* ... vee «| 2,083 2,039 3,466 3,808 3,247 3,460: 
Muswellbrook ... «{ 1,298 1,710 1,861 2,152 3,287 3,430 
Hay wee wee | 2,741 3,012 2,461 2,572 3,156 3,310 
Narrabri ... wee «| 1,977 2,286 2,514 2,358 2,911 3,270 


Nowra we tae «| 1,705 1,904 1,884 2,202 2,978 3,220: 
Ballina... ove «| 1,084 1,819 23061 2,768 3,042 3,190 


Bowral... vee «| 2,258 1,752 1,751 2,620 3,005 3,140 

Corowa§$ ... ss «| 1,17] 2,046 2.063 2,387 2,757 3,060 

Yass eve ive «| 1,770 | 2,220 2,136 2,502 2,866 3,020 
* In County Cumberland. + Area extended since previous census. t Area slightly extended 
in 1938. {{ Incorporated 1902. ** Incorporated 1936. Previously:a municipality from 


1886 to 1908, § Incorporated 1926'and district entarged: {{ Grafton South incorporated 1896, 
tt) Population: of area. within present municipal boundary is:not available. §§,Incorporated 1903, 
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In addition to the municipalities shown above, there are a number of 
relatively large towns not incorporated as municipalities. A number of 
these situated in the extra-metropolitan shires of Hornsby, Sutherland 
and Warringah have populations more or less dependent upon the city. 
At the census of 30th June, 1933, they were:—Hornsby, 5,068; Cronulla, 
8,156; Sutherland, 3,143; Deewhy, 3,080. Those situated in the country 
were—Kurri Kurri, 6,841; Cardiff, 3,482; Weston, 3,846; Thirroul, 8,151; 
Portland, 3,082; and Corrimal, 3,042. The foregoing list excludes munici- 
palities with extensive areas or whose boundaries embrace more than one 
distinet locality. 

The population of these larger towns has grown at a fairly uniform 
rate during the whole of the period covered and some towns have shown 
rapid increase. Newcastle, after twenty years of slow progress, has made 
rapid headway since 1911, largely on account of the growth of its 
manufacturing industries. The growth of the rural towns of Lismore, 
Wagga Wagga, Albury, Dubbo, Taree and Queanbeyan, and the mining 
and industrial town of Wollongong in the last intercensal period has been 
marked. The other rural towns, on the whole, have maintained a steady 
growth throughout, but fluctuations in the silver-lead mining industry 
—due largely to derangement of thr markets of the world——has arrested the 
growth of Broken Hill, where the population at the census of 1988 was 
4,000 less than in 1911. Lithgow, a coal-mining and partly a manufacturing 
town, continued to grow rapidly until 1927, when the population became 
stationary owing to slackness in the coal-mining industry and the gradual 
removal of the ironworks to Port Kembla. This movement has been 
reflected in a considerable increase in the population of Wollongong. By 
1921 Goulburn had developed, after twenty years of stagnation, into the 
leading town of the interior not dependent on mining, and still occupies 
that place. Katoomba, a tourist centre 60 miles from Sydney, grew rapidly 
between 1901 and 1921. The population shown above for 1921 and previous 
years includes tourists. That for 1933 and 1988 represents substantially 
vesident population. 


EX DisTRIBUTION. 

As is the case in most of the younger countries, the population of New 
South Wales contains a surplus of males over females, although in older 
countries females are usually the more numerous. 

The distribution of the sexes at each census from 1871 to 1938 was as 


follows :— 
Taste 40.—Sexes of Population, 1871 to 1988. 


Distribution of Population in Sexes (excluding aboriginals), 


Census. Number, Proportion, et ee 
Females. 
Males, | Females. Males. | Females. 
per cent. per cent. 
1871 74,842 | 228,156 54°64 45°36 121 
1881 410,211 ° 339,614 54°71 45 29 12! 
1891 609,666 | 517,471 54:09 4591 118 
1901 710, 264 645,091 52:40 47°60 110 
1911 857,698 789,035 52:08 47°92 109 
3921 1,071,501 1,028,870 51°01 48°99 104 
1933 3,318,471 1,282, 376 50°69 49°31 103 


The disparity in New South Wales is brought about by the operation of 
several factors. The development of the colony was first stimulated 
by the “gold rushes” and later depended on the pastoral and mining in- 
dustries. This, combined with its remoteness from the Old World, led to 
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far greater immigration of men than of women. In later years the pre- 
‘ dominance of males among immigrants tended to increase the disparity: 
between the sexes. On the other hand, the higher rate of mortality among 
males renders the natural increase of females the greater, despite the excess 
of male over female births, As a consequence the excess of males 
diminished, and the diminution was hastened by the war of 1914-1918. 


The effects of these forces are clearly seen in the following table, which 
shows the excess of males at each quinquennial age group at each census 
from 1891 to 19338;— . 


TaBLe 41.—Masculinity of Population at Various Ages, 1891 to 1983. 


Excess of Males. | Males per 100 Females. 
Age Group. 
1891, 1901. 1911. 1921, | 1933. 1891. | 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1933. 
Years. 
0-4... we| 2,285 1,755) 3,140, 3,718 pr 103 | 102 | 103 | 103 | 104. 
5-9... See 1,535] 2,243; 2,017) 3,144] 3,759} 102 | 103 | 102 | 103 | 103 
10-14 ... <oe 975 1,485 1,138} 2,732} 3,255} 102 | 102 | 102 | 103 | 103 
15-19 ... wal(-) 224-) 313 1,966) 1,774} 2,913] 100 | 100 | 102 | 102 | 102 
20-24 ... vo| 4,408](-)2,370| 4,464 (-)5,420 3,561) 108 | 96 | 105 | 94 | 103 
25-29 ... we 12,910 230, 4,040 (-)3,794, 5,094) 128 | 100 | 106 | 96 | 105 
* 30-34 ... ..| 15,356] 5,899) 4,332) 4,058) 1,903// 142 | 112 | 107 | 105 | 102 
35-39 ... « 13,010) 10,742] 4,413) 3,851](-)5,467|/ 148 | 126 | 109 | 105 | 94 
40-44 ... «| 9,182) 11,494] 7,485! 4,510) 1,867|/ 142 | 134 | 117 | 107 | 102 
45-49 ... «| 8,293) 9,337} 9,055) 3,996] 5,025|) 145 | 139 ; 124 | 108 | 106 
50-54 ... «| 7,858) 6,288} 9,381] 6.648] 4,586]/ 154 | 133 | 131 | 116 | 107 
55-59... .«| 5,876] 4,258) 6,639! 6,843) 1,549/| 155 | 128 | 132 | 120 | 103 
60~64 ... «| 4,793) 4,541] 3,671) 5,283) 1,054|/ 163 | 137 | 122 | 119 | 103 
65-69 ... .{ 2,060] 3,768] 2,356) 3,606) 1,659]/ 142 | 141 | 118 | 120 | 105 
70-74 ... «| 1,339! 2,570) 2,026! 1,013) 1,145|) 187 | 149 | 124! 108 | 105 
75-79 ... ee 934! 734) 1,416 268 83]| 149 | 126 | 127 | 104 | 101 
80-84 Seis 415 309 496 35\(-) 412]| 147 | 120 | 122 | 101 93 
85 and over cee 199 122(-) 60\(-) 52\(-) 604)/ 150 | 118 | 94] 97 80 
NS... een 898| 2,072 687 418 368 oe nie see wes 
Total ...... 92,052*| 65,164*| 68,662: 42,631! 36,095|/ 120 | 110 | 109 | 104 | 103 


* Full blood aboriginals are excluded throughont, but in 1891 and 1901 half-caste aboriginals 
in a nomadic state are also cxelnded. 


The censuses of 1861 to 1881 disclosed excess masculinity at ages from 
the early twenties onwards. This was maintained by the greater net 
jmmigration of males than of females, especially in the period up to 1891. 
At the census of 1891 the excess masculinity was apparent from age 25, 
but more especially from age 380, and the higher ages reflected the cumulative 
effects of earlier migration. After 1891 migration had no appreciable 
effect on the population for twenty years and when it again became pro- 
miinent it was on a relatively lower scale than before. As a result the 
excess masculinity at age 25 onwards in 1891 is noticeable at the 
progressively later ages in each succeeding census, while the greater male 
mortality at higher ages was beginning to assert its influence. By 1921 
the masculinity in each age group was assuming a more natural and stable 
order. The excess of females at ages 20 to 29, in that year, was the result 
mainly of the loss of men at the war and the excess of male deaths in the 
influenza epidemic of 1919; a further factor being the immigration of 
war brides. This disturbance was still apparent in the age group 80-44 at 
the 1983 census. By 1988 the equalising effect of the greater male 
mortality after middle age was more apparent. 
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The numerical increase at tle. earlier. ages is due principally to an 
increasing annual number of. births until. about 1928, but-ithe masculinity 
reflects the average masculinity ‘of ‘births which varies between 105 and 
106 males per 100 females. At these early ages migration has little 
effect and a natural order is observable:in ages.under 20 throughout the 
whole period shown in the: table. 


Aan Constitvtion: of THH PoPuLATION. 

As in many other countries; tlie average age ofthe population. of New 
South Wales is increasing. Although variations in the-age -corstitution 
have been due, in part, to immigration and the loss occasioned by war 
and epidemics, the greatest factorg in this State-are the steadily decreas- 
ing birth rate and an increase in the average duration of life. 

The following table shows the number of persons in quinquennial age 
groups .as recorded at: :each..of the: last two ‘censuses, exclusive of full- 
blood .aboriginals. 


TABLE 42.—Age Constitution of Population, 1921 and 1933, 


4th. April, 1921. 30th June, 1933. ee 
Age:Group, 
Males, Temales. Total. “Males, | temas. Total, | Total, 
Years, 
0-4 0. ..{ 121,529) 117,811! 239,840] 117,281] 112,524) 229,805 |( —) 9,535 
5-9 4. -| 118,284) 118,149) 238,424) 127,800] 124,081) 251,841 18,417 


i0-l4 «| 104,166] 101,484) 205.600) 126,664) 123,499) 250,078 44,473 
15-19 | 88,476) 86,702, | 175,178] 123,438) 120,525} 243,963 68,785 
20-24 2... «»| 88,333) 88,753} 172,086) 116,312; 112,751 29,063 56,977 
25-29 «| 87,861} 91,155, 178,516) 105,279) 100,185) 205,464 26,948 
30-84. | 92,215) 88,157] 180,372} 93,247) 91,344) 184,59] 4,219 
35-30 0. «| 79,737, 75,886} 155,623) 87,139) 92,606) 179,745 24,122 
40-44 -»| 66,785) 62,275) 129,050) 91,077! 89,210) 180,287 51,227 
45-49. | 54,728) 50,727) 105,450) 85,401) 80,376) 165,777 60,327 
50-54 «| 49,235} 42,587) 91,822) 69,000; 64,414) 133,414 41,592 
55-59. «| 41,877) 35,034) 76,011) 50,674] 49,125 99,799 22,888 
60-64. «| 88,694; 28,411) 62,105) 42,643) 41,589 84,232 22,127 
65-69. «| 21,737] 18,181} 39,868} 33,452) 31,793 65,245 25,377 
70-74 ue o{ 18,030] 22,017; 25,047) 28,996) 22,851 46,347 21,800 
Td-719 ae eo 7,698 7AQO = 15,128) 13,861) 13,268 26,619 11,491 


80-84. se 8,402 3,087 6,769 5,511 5,923 11,434 4,665 
85.and over see 1,580 1,632 3,212 2,389 2,993 5,382 2,170 
Age not stated ... 2,639 2,221 4,860 3,817 3,449 7,266 2,406 


{ | - =: 
Total __.,,{1,071,501/1,028,870.2,100,371(1,318,471|1,282,376| 2,600,847 | 500,476 


* Minus sign (—) denotes decttase. 


To eliminate a tendency to mis-statement at certain ages, and to 
distribute the unstated ages, the recorded figures have been subjected to a 
process of graduation or smoothing. The resultant graduated number 
of persons-at each age at the ceususes of 1921 and 1933 is shown on ‘pages 
371 and 372 of the “Statistical Register” for 1935-36, 
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An analysis of the sex distribution at -various :ages ‘is.:reviewed on 
‘page’ 59. 

The changing age constitution of the population is evident from the 
following table, which shows the proportion of persons recorded.in quin- 
quennial age groups at each census since 1861:— 


TABLE 48.—Ape: Distribution of Population, 1861 to. 1933. 


Proportion per cent. of Total Popwiation at Census. 

Age Group. 

1861. 1871, 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911, 1021. 1933, 
Years, ; 

0-4. ‘16-22 | 16-30 | 14-84. | 1466-| 11-75 12:26°] 11-40 8:86 
5+9 12:10 | 14:02 | 13-22.] 12:76 | 12-29 10:27 | 11-11 9-71, 
10-14 10:38 | 11.47 | 11-81 10-92 | 11-95 9-59 9-79. 9-64. 
15-19 9-77 8-48 | 10-11. 9-62 | 10-44 | 10-01 8-37.| 9-41 
20224 9:69 8-41 9-95 9-85 9-41 10:38 8:22 8-83 
25-29 10-00 8:67 8-08 9-45 831 9:08 8-53: 792. 
30-34 7:80 1:55 6:76 7:86 71:34 7-58 8:62 712 
35-39. 5-82 6:56 6-19 5:99 6-95 6-46 7:43 6-93 
40-44 5-74 5-15 5-28 4:15 5:80 5-76 6:17 6-95 
45-49 417 361 4:18 4:04 4:24 514 5:04 6:39 
50454 3:39 3-54 3-27 3-33: 3:33 4-23 4:39 S14 
55-59 181 | 2:26 2:00 2-43 2-59 2-96 3:67 3°85 
60-64 1-71 1-85 1-85 1-81 2-14 2:22 2:97 3-25 
65-69 64 97 1-11 1-06 1-65 1:73 1-90 2-51 
10-74 +43 ‘72 Th ‘17 96 1:17 1:20 1:81 
75-19 18°: +25 85 +42 +48 ‘73 72 1:03 
80-84 “19 +26 30 32 44 
85 and-over \ Th) BE 9 oo}. ath.) 1a | TB |) 8 
Total ...| 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 
Under 15 38:70 | 41-79 | 39-87 | 38-24 | 35-99 | 32-12 “32:30 28-21 
15-64 59:90 | 56-08 | 57-67 | 659-13 ] 60-55 | 63-82 | 63-41 | 65-79 
65.and over 1:40 | 2:18 2-46 2-53 8-46 4:08 429 6-00 
21 and over tT || 48-06 | 48-02 | 49-93] 51:62 | 55°77 | 57:57.) 6055 


+ Not available. 

1861-1911 calculated-from total population inctuding aboriginals, 1921 and 1933 excluding aboriginals. 
The age constitution of the population in 1861 was rendered abnormal 
by the large influx of persons in early manhood during the gold rushes: of 
the preceding decade and by the large number of births in the preceding 
quinquennium, but, thereafter, as the result’ of .a more steady: growth ‘of 
the population, it became more uniform. The birth rate commenced to 
decline steadily in 1864, and although the. effect of this influence was 
complicated by the arrival of immigrants, its extent is clearly shown in 
the proportion to the population of children born in the decennium pre- 
ceding each census and surviving or remaining in the State at the date 
of the census. These were:—In 1871, 30.32 per cent.; 1881, 28.06 per 
cent.; 1891, 27.42 per cent.; 1901, 24.04 per cent.; 1911, 22.53 per cent.; 
1921, 22.51 per cent.; and in 1983, 18.57 per cent. This decline in‘the birth 
rate, accentuated as it was in the years immediately preceding the census 
of 19338, has culminated in an actual loss of numbers in the age group 
0-4 years as shown in Table 42. The loss was actually confined to ages 
under two years, the figure being 12,994, and entirely due to the difference 
in the number of births in the two year's preceding the:censuses of 1921 and 
1988. The other three single ages in the group show only slight rises, but 
sufficient to reduce the loss on the whole group to 9,535. 
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During this period of sixty-two years the proportion of children under 
15 years of age to the total population fell from 41.8 per cent. to 28.2 
per cent. As a consequence of this developmeut, the proportions both of 
aged persons (over 65 years of age) and of persons at what may be called 
the productive ages (15 to 64 years) increased considerably. However, 
the combined proportions of persons of dependent age (under 15 and 65 
years and over) decreased from 48.92 per cent. in 1871 to 34.21 per cent. 
jin 1933. 

The proportion per cent. of adults in the- population has grown very 
considerably throughout the period. 


CongsuGaL ConniTIOn or THE PoPpuULATION. 


The proportion of married persons living in New South Wales at the 
census of 1933 was considerably more than one-third of the population, 
being 39.58 per cent., which represents an increase from 87.4 per cent. 
jin 1921 and 33.5 per cent. in 1911. The actual numbers and proportions 
ot the population (exclusive of aboriginals), arranged in groups according 
to conjugal condition, at the census of 1988 were as shown in the following 
table :— 

Taste 44.—Conjugal Condition of Population, 1938. 


Number, | Proportion. 
Conjugal condition, Males, Females, Total. Males. | Females, Total. 
Never married— per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 


Under age 15... 871,745 359,974 | 731,719 28°29 28°13 28°21 
Age 15 and over| 386,919 311,619 698,538 29°44 24°36 26°93 


Married ..| 512,886 513,786 | 1,026,672 39°03 40°16 39°58 
Widowed ... «| 87,488 88,171 125,659 2°85 6°89 4°85 
Divorced... oo 5,179 5,895 11,074 0°39 0-46 0°43 
Not stated .., oe, 4,254 2,931 7,185 a vee Soe 
Total .., »{1,318,47] | 1,282,376 | 2,600,847 100-00 100°00 100‘0u - 


The persons never married constituted 55.14 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion, but of these 731,719 (or 28.21 per cent. of the population) were under 
the age of 15 years. The number of males over the age of 15 years who 
had never been married was 886,919, and of females 311,619. The propor- 
tion of married to the number of persons over the age of 15 years rosé 
from 49.2 per cent. in 1911 to 55.1 per cent. in 1921, but declined to 54.9 
per cent. in 1933, 

The following table affords a comparison of the proportions of each of the 
principal groups to the total population where the unecessary particulars 
were stated at each census from 1861 to 1983 :— 

Taste 45.—Proportionate Conjugal Condition of Population, 
1861 to 1933. 


Males. Females. 


Census 


Never . Waccrs . Never A 
: Vv . ri Vidow ‘ 
married. Married. ; Vidowed. | Divorced, maven? Married, | Widowed. | Divorced. 


per cent.)per cent.|per cent. per cent.| per cent, | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 
* * 


1861 69°34 | 28-23 2°43 61:09 35°14 3°77 

1871 69°96 27°59 2°45 - 62°89 32°82 4:29 ™ 
1881 70°64 26°94 2°42 * 63°52 31°75 4°73 * 
1891 69-78 27°41 2°78 03 62°87 32°11 95°00 02. 
1901 68°46 28°69 2°76 10 62:43 32°00 5:46 Vk 
1911 65-00 32°18 2°67 15 59°30 35°03 5°52 15 
1921 60°51 36°68 2-60 21 55°70 38°16 59 "23 
1933 57°73 39°03 2°85 ‘39 52°49 46°16 6°89 46 


* Divorce proceedings were first permitted under Matrimonial Causes Act, 1873. 
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There has been a steady decline since 1881 in the proportions of both sexes 
never married, and a corresponding increase in the proportions married. 
This has been due in a large measure to the altered age-constitution of the 
population consequent on the declining birth-rate. The proportion of 
widowers has shown no appreciable inercase during the period, although 
the proportion of widows las increased constantly, attaining the high 
proportion of nearly 7 per ceut. of the total female population in 1933. The 
increase in the proportion of divorced persons of both sexes has been rela- 
tively very rapid. he numbers and proportions of widowed and divorced 
persons shown are exclusive of those who had re-married. 


BirTHPLACES OF THE PopuLATION. 

Broadly speaking, nationality is determined in New South Wales by the 
common law principle of locality of birth, although it is also provided that, 
irrespective of place of birth, any child whose father was a British subject, 
or a child born on a British vessel, shall be deemed a British subject. 


The nationality of the population of the State at the census of 1933 
was preponderatingly British, no less than 99.3 per cent. of the inhabitants 
being of British allegiance. The proportion born in Australia was 86.2 
per cent. 


ABORIGIN ALS, 
The number of aboriginals in New South Wales during the first century 
after the date of settlement is not accurately known, but it is certain that 
they have never been numerous, 


At the censuses of 1871 and 1881 aboriginals living in a wild or semi-wild 
state were not enumerated. The first careful enumeration was made in 
1891, when it was found that only 5,097 aboriginals of full blood were in 
existence. Since that date the numbers recorded at successive censuses 
have declined rapidly, The number of aboriginals of full blood enumerated 
at censuses since 1871 was as follows :— 


Tasie 46.—Aboriginals, 1871 to 1933. 


Census. Males. Females. Total. 
71. te to a 709 274 983* 
1881... vas vee ose 938 705 1,643* 
1891. one eee aes 2,896 2,201 5,097 
1901. see see tee 2,192 1,586 3,778 
W1l soe eee ves vee 1,152 860 2,012 
21s. eve a ane 923 674 1,597 
1933. a ase or 617 417 1,034 


* Excluding aboriginals in wild oz semi-wild state, 


Since 1924 endeavour has been made to obtain an annual census of 
aboriginals with the assistance of the Aborigines’ Protection Board and the 
police. But owing to the difficulty of tracing individuals, it is not con- 
sidered that a precise enumeration ig obtained by this means, but the 
figures may be regarded as reliable estimates. The number recorded at 
the annual collection of 80th June, 1983, was 195 greater than. the 
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decennial census enumeration. At. 30th June, 1938, the number of 
aboriginals of full blood recorded in this way was 809, of whom 
498 were males and 311 were females. Of. the total 44 were nomadic, 222 
were in regular employment, and there were 548 others. The number 
living in supervised camps was 497. 


The numbers of’ half-castes enumerated at successive censuses were as 
follow:—In 1891, 3,183; in 1901, 3,147; in 1911, 4,512; and in 1921, 4,588, 
of whom 2,367 were males and 2,221 females. There were 8,309 enumerated’ 
at the census of 1938, of whom 4,358 were. males, and 8,951 females. The 
number recorded at the annual collection of 30th June, 1938, was 9,611, of 
whom 5,161 were males and 4,450 females. However, it is considered pro- 
bable that, this number is considerably overstated through the inclusion. of 
full-bloods, for various reasons, and.possibly through the inclusion of quad- 
roons and persons of lesser caste. 


Of the half-castes. recorded in 1938, 485 were nomadic,. 2,467 were in 
regular employment, and there were 6,659 others. The number living in 
supervised camps was 3,859. 


Popubation of AustRaLIaAn Staves. 


The following table shows the population of each State of the Comimon- 
wealth at the last two censuses, together with the latest estimate, and the 
proportion of population in each State. Aboriginals of full blood are 
excluded from account, 


Tasie -47.—Population of Each State, 1921, 1983 and- 1938, 


oer Proportion in each Stat 
Population, | Population, ae er ge Teprlbare ee 
State or Territory. ensug Census Bet Dee. Census Consus, |sis€ Dec 
as ee 1938. iol. | 1933." | 198s,” 
per cent.|per cent. per cent 
New South Wales ...} 2;100,871 | 2,600,847'|. 2,735,695 | 38°67 39°23 39°48 
Victoria see ees! 1,531,280 | 1,820,261 1,873,760 | 28°19 27°46 27-04 
Queensland ... ale 755,972 947,534 | 1,004,150 | 13°92 14:29 14:49 
South Australia tay 495,160 580,949 595,109 9:13 8°76 8°59 
Western Australia .., 382,732 438,852 462,461 6°06 6°62 6°67 
Tasmania er rer 213,780 227,599 241,407 3°91 8°43 3°45 
Northern Territory .. 3,867; 4,850 5,645 0°07 0:07 0°08 
Australian Capital Ter: 2,572 ‘8,947 11,464 0:05 O14 017 


Commonwealth ...| 5,485,784 | 6,629,839 | 6,929,691 |100°00 |100:00 {100-00 


During the inter-censal period 1921 to 1933, the population of New South 
Wales increased at an average annual rate of 1.76 per cent., which was 
faster than that of any other State of the Commonwealth, excepting Western 
Australia and Queensland, in which States. population increased at an 
average annual vate of 2.10 and -1.85 per cent. respectively. The. next 
highest rate was in. Victoria, 1.42 per cent.; South Australia, 1.31 per cent., 
and' Tasmania, 0.51 per cent. The average for the whole of. Australia was. 
1.68 per cent. 
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_POPULATION .OF. THE ‘WORLD. 

The relationship of the population ‘of New: South Wales to that of ‘the 
rest of the world may be gauged by reference to the following table, derived 
from the Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1987-38. Al- 
though based on the latest information available comparisons should not be 
drawn between totals for continents (and some countries) published froin 
year to year as the figures in some instances fluctuate irregularly, being 
mere approximations founded on estimates for which little data exists. 
Apart 'from such cases, the populations given are.estimates founded on the 
latest available census figures :-— 


Tasie 48.—Population. of World. 


Estimated Proportionate 


4 ; Number of 
. ; Area in Population Distribution, Persons 
Region or Country, ‘Square Miles: Beare ee Popula- per Fire 
1936. vee tion. 
Continental: Divisione— 000 000 | per cent.| per.cerit. 
Europe§ ... fre see ee 4,411 533,020 86 25:2 1208: 
Asia§ eae aia ie ae 16,208 | 1,158,800 317 54:5 712. 
Africa ee ok 11,545 151,200 22:6 | Td 13-1 
North and Central America dive 8,661 179,580 16-9 | 85 20°7 
South America ... aise 7,054. 88,260 13:8 4-2 125 
Australasia and Oceania avs 3,301 10,470 6-4 5 3:2 
World Total* ; 61,180 | 2,115,880 100:0 100-0 41-3 
Countries (including Dependencies) 
British Empire ... ae aie 11,320 508,498 221 24-0 44.9 
Chinaf ... sa wee ste 4,287 450,000 8-4 21:3 105-0 
Russiat . wee 8.176 175,500 16:0 8:3 21:5 
United Stites oe America ‘ie 3,738 144,505 7:3 68 38-7 
France... iS is 4,537 ‘104,855 89 5:0 23-1 
Japan ats one wot oe 262 101,230 5 4-8 386-4 
Nethorlands vee ae bes 807° 75,217 16 3°6 93-2 
Germany ** oe aw abe 182 67,587 ‘4 3-2 371-4 
Italy aa ie ove ane 1,045 45,338 20 21 434 
Brazil aa oo vee ae 3,286 42,395 | 6-4 2-0 12-9 
Ot) er Countries . ie vs 13,540 400,705 26-4 18-9 29:6 
World Total* wee os 51,180 | 2,115,830 100-0 -100°0 41:3 
* Tixalnding: Arctic and Antarctic Regions: } Excluding Mandated Territories. 
fUnion of “Soviet Soctalist Republics, § Continental areas only roughly approximate os result of 


rarbitrary distribution of the U.8.8.R. Including Manchukuo, **Including”tlie Saar Territory, 


_ Micrarion, 

A: large movement of population takes place each year between New 
‘South Wales:and other Australian States, but is due more to the movement 
of tourists, business men, and persons following ‘itinerant eallings, than 
to immigration or emigration of a permanent nature. 

Such a qualification might also be applied to the overseas movement 
but in this case the position varies according to the operation of several 
factors; the principal of which are the arrival of State assisted migrants 
and the fact that in times of:economic stability the State has always 
attracted a Jarge number of permanent settlers who have arrived ‘unassisted. 
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The interstate and oversea movement of people to and from New South 
Wales is shown in the following table:— 


Tarte 49.—Interstate and Overseas Migration, 1921 to 1938. 


y Excess of Arrivals over 
Arrivals in New South Wales. DepaN nes OOH New South Departures. 
aes (Net Immigration.) 
1 
Year. a ern on 3 Oversea 
nter- |° Oversea Inter- versea : nter- tri 
state. | Countries) Total. | state. | Countries! Total | state. Ue Total. 
i Direct, + Direct. | . irect. 
H | 
1927 | 244,853 65,485 310,338 | 240,262 44,189 | 284,451 4,591 21,296 25,887 
1928 | 231,523 60,786 | 292,309 | 228,355 46,614 | 274,969 3,168 14,172 17,340 
1929 | 212,069 52,406 | 264,175 | 209,165 46,835 | 256,000 2,904 5,571 8,475 
1930 | 172,390 41,987 | 214,377 | 172,587 46,023 | 218,610 |(-) 197 |(-) 4,036 |(-) 4,233 
1931 ; 132,171 28,637 | 160,808 | 134,804 32,494 | 167,298 |(-) 2,633 |(-) 3,857 |(-) 6,490 
1932 | 140,866 29,092 | 169,958 | 138,700 29,393 | 168,093 2,166 |(-) 301 1,865 
1933] 144,320 30,991 | 175,311 | 145,323 30,073 | 175,396 \(-) 1,003 918 (-) 85 
1984 | 150,370 33,738 | 184,108 | 149,509 81,776 | 181,285 861 1,962 2,823 
1935 | 143,368 34,959 | 178,327 |} 142,391 + 34,602 | 176,993 977 357 1,334 
1936 | 148,479 38,619 | 187,098 | 146,496 38,349 | 184,845 1,983 270 2,253 
1937 | 151,586 45,203 | 196.789 | 146,812 43,237 | 190,019 4,774 1,966 6,740 
1938 | 155,606 | 50,040 | 205,646 | 155,231 46,672 | 201,903 375 3,368 8,743 
(—-) Denotes exeess of departures. * Including movement of population to and from oversea 


countries via other States. 


The arrivals from and departures to “oversea countries direct” as shown 
above represent complete records of persons arriving or departing oversea 
direct. They include persons permanently transferring their residences as 
well as casual movements of Australians and of oversea visitors. The 
numbers are dissected in these categories in Table 50. 


The records of interstate migration are not complete but relate to inter- 
state movement by sea and air plus such transfers by land as are repre- 
sented by single rail tickets interstate (since 1st July, 1926). Part of the 
decline in interstate migration (as recorded above) is due to an increase 
in motor transport by road. The number of persons crossing the borders 
by this means is not recorded. Although it has undoubtedly increased it 


is improbable that the annual net movement of population is affected by it. 


The fluctuations in net migration are largely due to the influence of 
economic conditions on population movement. ‘The onset of depression in 
1929 was marked by a heavy diminution in net immigration and followed 
in 1930 and 1931 by substantial net emigration. With a recovery in 
economic conditions over the subsequent years the State has shown slight 


annual gains of population by migration. 


Oversea Migration. 
The aggregate overseas movement of population shown in the last table 
may be analysed to distinguish between persons migrating for permanent 


settlement, Australians travelling abroad, and visitors from other countries. 
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These statistics as to intention in regard to residence of persons arriving 
and departing overseas have been collected from the ist July, 1924. 
The classification is made according to the declared intention at the time 
of embarkatiou or disembarkation, but as the intentions of travellers may 
be subject to subsequent modification, the figures cannot be taken as an 
exact record of the actual movement of the nature indicated. In the 
classification, “permanent residence” denotes residence for one year or 
more. The following summary shows the numbers in the various cate- 
gories in the years 1985 to 1938, comparing the totals for New South 
Wales with those for all Australia. The recorded totals are shown with- 
out adjustment as such has been rendered unuecessary since 1988 by the 
reliable nature of the migration records. 


Taste 50,—Migrants—New South Wales and Commonwealth, 1985 to 1988. 


1935, 1936, 1937. " 1038. 
erties and ape 
epartures 
Direct Oversea, New |q .| New ig | New |g | New |g : 
Gates, | wealen. | Que Yweateh] Feuer wenn, | South | wealth, 
Arrivals— 
Permanent New! 
Arrivals... ..| 6,245 {12,608 | 6,284 | 12,653 | 7,533 | 16,291 | 9,113 | 19,548 
Australians return- 
ing ay ..{ 11,676 | 20,307 | 138,099 | 21,749 | 15,520 | 25,198 | 15,285 | 24,900 
Visitors... ..-[ 17,038 | 22,501 | 19,236 | 25,492 | 22,150 | 28,313 | 25,642 | 33,480 
Total arrivals | 34,959 | 55,416 | 38,619 | 59,894 |45,203 | 69,802 | 50,040 | 77,928 
Departures— 
Aastralian residents i 
departing _per- | 
manently ».| 5,476 | 11,357 | 5,851 | 11,370 | 6,055 |11,216 | 6,575 | 11,403 
4 


Australians who in- 
tend to return .../11,102 | 20,323 | 12,799 | 22,050 | 14,231 | 24,350 | 13,855 | 24,163 


Visitors... ...| 18,024 | 24,025 | 19,699 | 24,977 | 22,951 | 29,033 | 26,242 | 33,225 


Total departures | 34,602 | 55,705 | 38,349 | 58,397 | 43,237 |64,599 / 46,672 | 68,791 


The New South Wales figures relate to persons leaving overseas ships 
at New South Wales ports, irrespective of which State is their ultimate 
destination and persous from other States joining overseas ships at New 
South Wales ports. As the majority of travellers between Australia and 
other countries embark or disembark at ports in New South Wales (prin- 
cipally Sydney), this movement is noticeable in the figures, particularly 
in respect of visitors from abroad. 
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Nationality of Oversea Migrants. 
The following table shows the nationalities of persons‘who. arrived: in-or: 
departed from Australia via the ports of New South Wales in. 1936, 1937 
and. 1938 :— 


Taste 51.—Nationality of Oversea Migrants, 1936 to 1938. 


1936. 1937, 1938, 
Nationality. 

Arri- |: Depar- Pare Arri- |.Depar- Papeed Arri- | Depar- pean 
vals, |-tures. |"... | ‘Vals. | tures. vals.* vals. | tures. Valet 4 
British ove oe «. | 32,780 | 33,851 |(-) 571 | 37, ee 37,907 | (-) 91 | 41,144 | 40,896 248 
French ace ove Ee 574 546 28 560 | (-) 26 507 493 14 
German ee on at 287 228 59. ess 313 239 |. 1,554 336 1,218 
Greck ave oes eee 272 102 170 540 100 440 341 120 221 
Italian... ane a ES 551 268 283 839 268 571 835 294 541 
Russian wate 6+ Bt 10 119 84 35 197 74 123 
United States ot America ».{ 1,265 | 1,226 39 | 1,545 | 1,321 224 | 1,727 | 1,547 180 
Yugoslav fen ene nee W4] 115 29 262 173 89 335 239 96 
Other Kurapean - 678 542 136 987 557 430 | 1,191 717 474 
Total, European +.-| 36,615 |.36,432 183 |.43,194. |.41,283 | 1,011 |47,831 [44,716 | 3,115 
Chinese ee on «| 1,272 | 1,274 \(-) 2 | 1,207 | 1,225 | (-)18 | 1,360 | 1,229 131 
Indian ais re ee 392 281 111 427 380 47 468 412 56 
Japanese one on an 205 219 |(-) 14 213 267 | (-) 54 151 173 | (-) ,22 
Syrian we oe ee 26 11 15 57 21 36 79 13 66 
Other ‘Asiatic. 18 21 \-) 3 37 21 16 43 39 4 
Polynesian, Melanesiun, etc.” 61 91 \-) 30 62 37 25 81 75 6 
Other Non+Iuropean ae 30 20 10 6 3 3 27 15 12 
Total, Non-European ...| 2,001 | 1,917]  87| 2,009 | 1,954 55 | 2,209 | 1,956 253 
Grand Total .., ee 38,619 38,349 270 |45,203 |43,237 | 1,966 |50,040 | 46,672 3,368 


*(—) Denotes excess of departures, 


The numbers in the table lose a certain significance because they 
include, in addition to the permanent movement, visitors from overseas 
and Australian residents travelling abroad, Analysed according to inten- 
tion as to residence expressed at the time of arrival or departure the 
figures become of more interest. The following table shows the net 
permanent movement of persons of certain nationalities since 1980; the 
figures representing the gain or loss between those departing permanently 
and those who intend to reside for one year or more. 


Tarver. 52.—Net Permanent Oversea Migration -by Nationality, 
1980 to 19388. 


Nationality, 1930. | 1931. 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1935, | 1937. 1938. 
* * * 

British ... .\(-) 5,618](-) 4,728|(-) 1,769 Q sacl) 21C\-) 51\(-) 407/(-) 581\(-) 762 
German... nee ii 20 26)(— 7 49 13 51 262 1,211 
Greek ... “33 21\(-) sor-) 34). 5S 89) 181 443 259 
Italian ... 134\(-) 156 26 247 5b 513 342 645 626 
Yugoslav ae . 49}(-) 67 5 27 17 47 56 145 158 
United States, America 1 18}\(-) 153\(—) 46\(-) 20 28 83 43 48; 93 
Other uropean f 43 fF 265)(-) 112) 34 74 26 189 445 617 
Total European ,,,(-) 5,604/(—) 5,488/(—) 1,904|(—) 565 536 720 455 1,407 2,202 
Chinese “(-)  823)/(-)  803(-) 182\(-) 220(-) 37\(-) 15.) 32 1 235 
Natives-of India, Ceylon: 22 ( 21 9 bee 22 20) 39 15 20 
Japanese we el) 271). 6). 28 30) 13 20(-) 43\(-) 4 1 
Syrian ba i) BO sce 3 17 17 22 14 40 50 
Other Asiatic ... Re eee 1(-) T(-) 10(-) 7 A (-) 2 13 17 
Other Non: Puropean ». 4\(-) 4\(-) 5 we |(-) 8 1 2 6 13 
Total Non-Buropean {(-) 825|(-) 301\(-) 205)(-) 183 aes 49(-) 22 71 336 


Grand-Total —....(-) 5}929(~-) 6,739/(-) 2,109|(-) 748] 536, 769] 4383/1478] 2,538 


* Approximate. (-) Denotes excess of departures. 
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There has been a small annual loss of people of British nationality by 
permanent migration in each year since 1929. In..1987 and 1988. there 
was a small net influx of refugee migrants from certain European countries. 
The effects of economic and political adjustment after the war of 1914-1918, 
the post-war refugee problem, the diversion of European migration by the 
drastic restrictions imposed in 1924 by the American Government upon 
immigration into the United States and the appearance of a new refugee 
problem in Europe, may be tracedi.in the:figures presented in this section 
in this:and previous years. 


Immigration, Restriction. 

At Common Law aliens have no legal right of admission to any British 
country, and migration to and from New: South Wales is regulated princi- 
pally by statutes of the Federal: Parliament, e.g., the Immigration Act, 
1901-1933, and the Contract Immigrants Act, 1905. 


Any person may be refused admission to Australia who fails to write from 
dictation by an otticer not less than fifty words in any,.prescribed European 
language; or any person who has not the prescribed certificate of health; any 
feeble-minded person; any person suffering from serious transmissible 
disease or defect, tuberculosis or certain other serious diseases; any person 
convicted of crime in certain circumstances; any prostitute or person living 
by prostitution; any advocate of revolution, assassination, or the unlawful 
destruction of property; any Turk.of Ottoman race; or any person 16 years 
of age or over not possessed of a passport as prescribed. Should such 
persons gain admission, they may be deported. Usually persons formerly 
domiciled in the State cannot be excluded from return after temporary. 
absence. For a period of five years from 2nd December, 1920, persons of 
German, Austro-German, Bulgarian or Hungarian. parentage and nationality 
were excluded, but upon the expiration of that period no further restrictions 
were imposed until the outbreak of war in 1939. 


Registration of Aliens. 

Although the regulations under the inimigration Jaws. of: the Common- 
wealth provide effective machinery for checking and-regulating the entry of 
aliens aud for collecting comprehensive personel records upon: their entry 
into the Commonwealth, ihere has in’ the past. been no effective continuous 
yeeord: of their movement within the Commonwealth. 

‘The War Precautions Aliens: Regulations, 1916, was the: first Common- 
wealth law for this purpose, and was followed in 1920 by the Aliens Regis- 
tration Act, 1920, which came into force on the 1st January, 1921, but 
proved virtually ineffective. The 1920 Act was suspended by the Aliens 
Registration Act Suspension Act, 1926,-and was entirely repealed by the 
Statute: Law Revision Act, 1934. 

The Alens Registration Act, 1989; wich was to have come: into force 
late in: 1939, contained -provision. for the continuous: registration of aliens, 
but: it. has been entirely superseded by the Aliens. Control - Regulations. 
under the National Security Act. These-regulations. are more stringent 
than the. peace time: menasure,, particularly in respect to enemy: aliens. 
They provide not only for the registration of aliens, but also, if necessary, 
for control of their residence, travel,. movement,. possessions, employment, 
assembly and, propaganda and for internment. of enemy aliens. 

All aliens over the age of 16 years must register, excepting :— 

(a) Consuls (other than those of an enemy country), and their stafis, 
and their wives. 
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(b) An alien exempted from registration by the Minister. 
(c) Master and crew of any public vessel or aircraft of any Govern- 
ment. 


Upon registration, an alien receives a certificate of registration which 
must be produced upon demaud by a competent authority. 


Contract Migrants. 


The admission of migrants under contract to perform manual labour 
is regulated by the Contract Immigrants Act, 1905. Such contracts must 
be made by or on behalf of an Australian resident on the one part. In 
every case they are subject to Ministerial approval which may be withheld 
if the fulfilment of the contract is likely to prejudice the public welfare 
as affecting an industrial dispute or the conditions or standards prevailing 
in local industry. Except in the cases of contract migrants who are 
British subjects born in the United Kingdom or descended from a British 
subject there born, it must be shown that there is difficulty in obtaining 
workers of equal skill and ability within the Commonwealth. The Act, 
however, does not apply to domestie servants, nor to personal attendants 
accompanying their employers. 


Assisted Migration. 


Particulars of the history of assisted migration will be found in earlier 
issues of the Year Book, 


Assisted migration throughout the years has been very intermittent. The 
degree of assistance afforded, types of persons to be admitted, method of 
choosing them and countries from whence they came have always been 
matters of Government policy dependent to a very large extent upon local 
conditions. Since the war of 1914-18, the State and Commonwealth 
Governments aud the Government of Great Britain have co-operated in 
nigration policy. 


The principal scheme was the Joint Commonwealth and States Scheme 
in which the British Government joined under a series of agreements, 
the final one of which became popularly known as “The £34,000,000 
Agreement.” The original agreement between the Commonwealth and the 
States operated from 1st March, 1921. Development and migration under 
this scheme was interfered with by world-wide economic depression and 
in December, 1930, all assisted immigration activities thereunder were 
suspended. Further commitments of the Government of Great Britain 
under the agreement were cancelled as from 1st May, 1932. 


Following an improvement in economic conditions, the Government ot 
New South Wales and of the Commonwealth decided, in the latter part of 
1987, to revive assisted migration on a limited scale. 


The policies of the two Governments in this matter were announced 
separately, and no definite agreement was entered into between them. 
They were, however, working in collaboration, with a division of functions 
similar to that existing under the agreement which operated from ist March, 
1921. 

The Commonwealth Government announced in 1938 that assisted pas- 
sages from the United Kingdom would be granted in favour of the 
following types of migrants :— 

(a) Persons, relatives or friends, resident in the United Kingdom and 
nominated by individuals or approved organisations in Australia. 
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(b) Persons specially requisitioned by the Government of a State. 
(c) Persons of British stock resident in the United Kingdom and 
possessed of capital, as specified, on arrival :— 
Married Man.—Minimum, £300; or pension or other income of 
£100 per annum. 
Single Man.—Minimum, £50, 
(d) British Army officers and other ranks and retiring civil servants 
in India, with their wives and families proceeding to Australia 
to take up permanent residence. 


The Government of New South Wales announced that it was prepared 
to resume assisted migration of persons of British stock who may be 
nominated by individuals or approved organisations,.as follows :— 

(a) Nominations by individuals— 

(i) Individual nominations involving the reunion of families, 
including (besides wives and children) parents, brothers, 
sisters, uncles, aunts, neices, nephews and cousins. 

(b) Nominations by approved organisations— 

(i) Juveniles. 

Gi) Youths from 14 to 18 years of age, as farm workers, who 
are to proceed direct to employment on farms, 

(iii) Domesties—age limit of 40 years. 


As under the joint Commonwealth and State scheme assisted migrants 
must be under 50 years of age at time of embarkation with the exception 
of pareuts who may be accepted up to the age of 60 years. Approved 
nominees are also to be subject to the requirements of the Commonwealth 
Migration Officer in London as to medical examination. 


The uumber of assisted migrants received in New South Wales under 
these schemes was :— 


TaBLe 53.—-Migrants Assisted under Various Schemes, 1938. 


Year 1938. 
Commonwealth— 
Nomination by individuals or single nomination by arpa organisations 61 
Requisition by State : Ae oc ss see see 
Capital provisions a . wee aes sa tee 17 
Retired army offieers and eivil servants, ete. 
State— 
Nomination by individuals or single nomination by approved organisations} 146 
Group nominations by approved organisations oe eee wes sf 178 


Upon the outbreak of war in September, 1939, the United Kingdom 
Government and the State and Commonwealth Governments decided to 
suspend assisted migration. Exceptions are made in cases of family 
reunion involving wives and dependent children, and in exceptional cases 
for which special approval is obtained. Personal nominees, whose nomina- 
tions were approved prior 10 the outbreak of war and whose sailing was 
deferred on account of ships being requisitioned for other duties, will also 
be brought out. 


Details of the approved auxiliary organisations under whose care juvenile 
migrants and others are introduced are shown on later pages. 
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Cost of Passages for Assisted Mfigrants. 

Before the war of 1914-1918 several steamship companies conveyed 
migrants from the United Kingdom at very low rates; the State Govern- 
ments contributing part of the fare. Since then the cost per berth 
has increased. From the 1st May, 1925, under the Joint Commonwealth 
and .States scheme, contributions were made in equal proportions by the 
Federal and Imperial Governments towards the subsidy for approved 
persons from the United Kingdom. The Governments of Eire and the 
Island of Jersey do mot contribute: to the cost of assisted passages and 
migrants from these two countries receive only the-benefit of the. Federal 
Governinent’s contribution. Under ‘the revived proposals a similar agree- 
ment was made in April, 1988, with a contract passenger migrant rate of 
£33. From the 1st December, 1938, the contract rate was increased to 
£37. In September, 1939, it was raised to £50 because the increased 
shipping charges due to the outbreak of war necessitated a surcharge of 
one-third for passenger traffic from the United Kingdom to Australia. 
The Government subsidy and payment by migrants, in respect of migrants 
from Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Eire, and the Island of Jersey 
in force from ist December, 1938, to. September, 1939, were as follows. 
After the latter date the surcharge’ of £18 for persons over 12 years of age 
and £6 10s. for those under 12 years: must be added to the payment by 
migrant, 


TaBie: 54.—Oontract Passenger Migrant Rates in force from 
ist December, 1938, to September, 1939, 


«Large Cabin. 
Great Britain and | Eire and Island of 
Giaws-wnd Ape on dunpackatin® ee Ireland, Jersey. 
Subsidy by || Subsidy by 
Yederal and | Payment by || Common- Tayment by 
Imperial Migrant. wealth Migrant, 
Governments, | Government. 
£s. da] &€s3 a] £8 d £s. d 
1, Adult nominees ‘(over 19:.and under 50]: |! 
years of age, not included in Class.2)} 20 10 0.) 16.10 0) 10 5 0 | 2615 0 
2. Married migrants (with one. or more | 
children under 19 years of.age) ...|.26 0 0/11 0 0} 13 0 0} 24 0 0 
3. Female: household workers (up to the | 
age of 40 years)... 26 0 0/11 0 0}; 18 0 0] 24 0 0 
4, Juveniles under 19 ‘but over 12 years 
of age : -.| 3110 0} 510 0] 15 15 0/21 5 0 
‘5. Children under. 12 years ‘of age .| 1810 0 Free. | 9 5 0) 9 5 0 


In the case of persons nominated:for assisted passages by relatives or 
friends in the State, nominators are: required to guarantee that adequate 
provision will be made for their maintenance, 

Nominees from Great Britain and Northern Ireland are provided with 
free- transport from their homes to the port of embarkation if more than 
40 miles distant. Nominees from these places and from Hire and: the 
Island of Jersey are conveyed free by rail or steamer from. Sydney to 
their destination in New South Wales. 
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7 Numbers of Assisted Migrants. 

The following table shows particulars of the manner of choosing and the 
age and sex of assisted migrants who arrived in New South Wales under 
post-war schemes, A small number in 1919-21-came under the revived 
State scheme; there were 10,972 between 1919 and 1925 who were assisted 
under the Imperial Ex-Service Settlement Scheme and the remainder 
came under the Joint Commonwealth and States Scheme. The total for 
1937 includes the first arrivals under the new proposals. 


TasLe 55.—Arrivals of Assisted Migrants, 1919 to 1938. 


f Adults and Children | Children under 12 
Period over 12 years of age. years of age. Total 
or Selected. | Nominated. Assisted 
Year, Migrants, 
M. FP. M. F. 

Ist July 1919 to] 
Blst Dec, 1926 6,623 28,762 14,579 =| 12,698 4,191 3,917 35,385 
41926... ora 1,572 11,257 5,082 4,639 1,633 1,575 12,829 
1927 ... ar 1,542 8,718 3,693 4,174 1,268 1,225 10,260 
1928 ... ses 1,628 7,104 3,190 3,726 940 876 8,732 
1929... a 1,008 4,423 2,005 2,344 564 518 5,431 
1930... tae 169 1,005 357 588 106 123 1,174 
493]... tee 7 67 12 38 13 M1 14 
1932 ... aes ane 21 1 x | 8 5 21 
1933... Se = 11 1 6 2 2 ll 
1934... ies ee 11 cai 5 4 2 i 
1935... ia _ 1 sas 1 tee ses 1 
1936 0. Se wi 4 eee 1 2 1 4 
19387... te tee 60 3 17 £6 14 60 
4938 ... aa wee 402 |} 156 161 50 35 | 402 


The following statement shows the migration to the State since 1832, 
and the total number of assisted migrants who arrived in New South 
Wales under various schemes, inclusive of Victoria and Queensland before 
their separation. After 1905 the number of migrants nominated by resi- 
dents of the State and the number selected abroad are shown separately. 


TaBiE 56.—Arrivals of Assisted Migrants, 1832 to 1938. 


ri 


Migrants assisted. 
Period. | Total Arrivals, 
Selected. Nominated. Py gar ail eae tae 
Males. | Females. Total. 

1832-1905§ ... ove vee 104,106 107,866 211,972 
1905-1909 § ...| 2,713 6,144 . * 83857 
1909-1914§ ...} 12,444 32,406 23,816 21,034 44,850 
1914-1919§ ... 1,322 4,123 2,067 3,378 5,445 
1919-1924** ...) 4,384 22,214 13,927 12,671 26,598 
1925-1929 ane 7,989 38,050 23,117 22,922 46,089 

1930 vee 169 1,005 463 711 1,174 

1931 oes 7 67 25 49 74. 

1932 we eas 21 9 12 21 

1933 as eee Il 3 8 i 

1934 eae see 11 4 7 11 

1935 ees aie 1 as 1 1 

1936 wes abe 4 2 2 4 

1937 ey ov 60 29 31 60 

1938 vats Pie 402 206 196 402 
1832-1938 | 29,028t 104,519t 167,774t 168,888t 345,519 

*fnformation not available. t Excluding migrants, 1905-1909. $1905 to 1938, 
§ To 30th June, *#* 51 yearsended 3!st December, 1924. 


*32213—B 
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In October, 192%, the State Government decided to rastrict nominations 
to such classes as were not likely to disturb the labour market, and this 
system was applied more rigorously as the industrial situation became 
more acute, until December, 1980, when it was decided that all assisted 
migration should cease. In March, 1981, approval was granted for the 
acceptance of wives and children (under the age of 14 years) of men in 
regular employment in New South Wales. The nominated migrants who. 
arrived in the years 1932 to 1987 were wives and children of persons in 
the State with the exception of 41 Barnardo children in 1937 who were the 
first arrivals under the revised proposals. 


Country of Origin of Assisted Migrants. 
Nearly all the assisted migrants in the post-war schemes have come from 
the United Kingdom; a relatively small number being from other countries 
as shown in the following statement :— 


Taser 57—Country of Origin of Assisted Migrants, 1919 to 1938. 


Assisted Migrants from-— 


Totel 
4 2 7 ss Poreic: Assisted Migrants, 
gage United Kingdom | yer ertoms, | Countries, 
31st Dec. - 
Nomin- | selected Nomin- selected, [Nom Isetected] Nom Iselocted.| ‘otal, 
Ist July 1919 to 

Blst Dec. 1925| 28,412 | 6,623 | 142 oan 208 |... |28,762 | 6,625 | 35,385. 
1926... ..., 11,089 ) 1,672 | 148 ats 20) ... |11.257 | 1,572 | 12,829 
1927 |...) 8,533 | 1,542 | 188 re dal ee 8,718 | 1,542 | 10,260 
1928... ...| 6,988 | 1,628 | 116 Leg eay-|' “tee 7,104 | 1,628 | 8,732 
1929 wo. 4,384 | 1,008 34 a 5B] ow 4,423 | 1,008 | 5,431 
1980 0.00. 975 169 29 oes 1 sie 1,005 169 | 1,174 
WB oo... 59 7 8 ei sts ca 67 7 74. 
1982 .. ous 21 wee ave Aes ‘ies? || Meio 21 a 21 
1983 0.00 .. ll a sea pr is’ ae ll ae 11 
1984 0.00. ll vee oes se was oe ll os ll 
1985 o.oo 1 an ae in sat. | sees ] obs 1 
W986 we 4 ste ire ve ar ast 4 “3 4 
19387... one 60 ties nu ane ae Pr 60 ene 60 
1938... sins 402 wale ae aie vite oe 402 aba 402 


Group Nomination. 

A number of auxiliary migration organisations have operated in con- 
junction with the Government schemes for assisting migrants. Their 
activities are confined mainly to nominating juvenile migrants under the 
group nomination provisions, and caring for their training and 
welfare upon arrival. The Dr. Barnardo Homes and the Fairbridge 
Farm School are referred to below. Other organisations of a similar 
nature, particulars of some of which have been published in the earlier 
issues of the Year Book, are the Dreadnought Fund Trust, the Salvation 
Army, Y.M.C.A. (in conjunction with the churches), the Catholic Iminigra- 
tion League, the Church of England Council of Empire Settlement, the 
Big Brother Movement, the Boy Scouts’ Association, the Presbyterian 
Church (Burnside Homes) and the Overseas League. The activities: 
of these organisations were suspended in December, 19380, but the Dr. 
Barnardo Homes brought out parties of juveniles without Government 
assistance during the period of suspension. 

With the reintroduction of assisted migration at the end of 1987 a new 
departure was made in respect to juvenile migration. Both the State and 
Commonwealth Governments have approved of a subsidy for maintenance 
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to the Fairbridge, Barnardo, Salvation Army and Burnside Homes 
sehemes. This will be a contribution from each Government of 3s. 6d. per 
week per child, up to a certain maximum, payment to continue only 
until the child reaches the age of 14 years. Subsidies for maintenance 
will also be paid to some of these organisations by the Iniperial Govern- 
ment, 


Dr. Barnardo's Homes. 


This organisation in New South Wales is a branch of the English 
institution of that name, which arranges passages and pays passage money 
to Australia of boys and girls trained in the organisation’s homes and on 
farms in England. Operations were commenced in New South Wales 
in 1921 and up to 1929, young people of 15 to 18 years of age were brought 
out and sent direct to employment. Since the establishment of a farm 
‘school and a training home and hostel, younger children have been brought 
out. 


The original Barnardo House at Ashfield was purchased in 1994 and 
until 1933 was used as a receiving home and hostel, but it was then con- 
verted into a training home for girls. In 1929 the Farm School “Mowbray 
Park,” Picton, which comprises 172 acres of land, was aequired for the 
purpose of training the boys. 

The boys and girls, upon arrival, now go direct to the farm school 
where until they are 14 they attend a public school. Between the ages 
of 14 and 15 the boys receive intensive instruction in farming and girls 
are given a finishing course for domestic training at the Barnardo Girls’ 
Hostel, now at Burwood. At age 15 the local organisation places the boys 
and girls with farmers where the home conditions are found to be satis- 
factory. The after-care section of the organisation keeps constantly in 
touch with the young people and banks part of their wages until they 
reach the age of 21 years, when they receive their savings, plus interest. 


The New South Wales branch is the only one operating. The first boys 
were landed in Sydney in October, 1921, and the first girls in May, 1928. 
Up to December, 1930, when Government assistance wag suspended, 683 
‘Barnardo boys and 404 girls were brought out under the joint Common- 
wealth and State immigration scheme. Between 1982 and 1936 four parties, 
comprising in all 129 boys and a further three parties comprising 80 girls, 
qwere brought out by the organisation without Government assistance. In 
December, 1937, a party of 23 boys and 18 girls arrived. These were the 
first arrivals under the revived assisted migration proposals. Up to the 
end of 1938 no further children were brought out. 

A subsidy for maintenance at the rate of 3s. 6d. per week per child 
up to the age of 14 years, with a maximum of £1,000 per annum has been 
‘granted by both the State and Commonwealth Governments and the New 
South Wales branch receives indirectly through the parent body a subsidy 
from the Imperial Government. 


Pairbridge Farm Schoais, 

A property known as “Narragoon,” comprising 1,428 acres situated about 
four miles from Molong, was purchased to establish the Fairbridge Farm 
School in New South Wales. This is the third farm to be established 
ander the Fairbridge scheme, the others being at Pinjarra, in Western 
Australia, and at Vancouver Island, Canada. The establishment of the 
farm in this State was spousored by the Rhodes Fellowship of New 
South Wales, and the proposal was adopted by the parent body, 
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The farm has its own primary school staffed by the Department of 
Education. The children are given a home life by a system of cottage 
homes, each with a family of fourteen, under a cottage mother. Boys 
receive special training in farm. work and girls in domestic work, and they 
are found suitable employment at the age of 16 years. Half of their 
Wages go into trust accounts against which they can draw when they 
become of age. An after-care organisation is also provided. 

The British Government has agreed to contribute five shillings per 
week for each child and the Commonwealth and New South Wales Gov- 
ernments 8s. 6d. per week for each child up to the age of 14 years with 
a maximum, in respect to the State subsidy, of 800 children and the 
Commonwealth, £2,000 per annum. <A further 5s. per week per child wilt 
be met by the movement. The British Government also offered £15,000 
towards establishment costs if a similar amount was raised in Australia. 
In March, 1938, the first party of children arrived comprising 28 boys and 
in June a further 21 boys and 8 girls arrived. 


Migrants Welfare Committees. 

Among the auxiliary migration organisations, sorue confine their atten- 
tion to reception, welfare and after-care. ‘The most important is the 
British Settlers’ Welfare Committee. 

It was formed to undertake the obligations entered into with the British. 
Government as to the after-care of migrants, and works in close co-operation. 
with the State Government to this end. 


Its officers, with the aid of committees in important centres, keep in touch 
with all lads and other migrants. 


Other organisations which engage in reception, welfare and after-care- 
are the Travellers’ Aid Society and the Returned Soldiers and Sailors’ 
Imperial League. The latter assists in after-care of Imperial ex-service 
migrants. 

Summary of Activities of Auxiliary Migration Organisations. 

The following table shows the numbers of persons who have: arrived in 
New South Wales, as group nominees under the auspices of various 
auxiliary migration organisations, in 1987 and 1938 :— 


Tabie 58.—Migrants Assisted by Organisations, 1987 and 1988. 


Arrivals. 
Year of 
Organisation. Inauguration. 
1927. 1938. 
Dreadnought Fund—Boys tee eee ve ..{ 1911 x 
Dr. Barnardo Homes—Boys _... ve, aie 1921 23 
Girls... i «| 1923 | 18 
Church of England ieee Council— 
Farm learners ob Jes uae a 192) er 47 
Household workers . eee aoe 3 35 
Burnside Homes (Presbyterian Church) —Boys «| 1922 
Big Brother Movement—Little brothers Sue ae 1925 o's on 
Fairbridge Farm School—Boys ss sts | 1938 Per 49 
Girls Me cea oat 1938 bie & 
Salvation Army—Farm learners ees _ ee see | aa 19 
Household workers ... ft Sh Sai ' 4 20 
NATURALISATION. 


Under certain conditions a person of foreign allegiance may be granted a 
certificate.of naturalisation, which entitles lim to all the political and other 
rights, powers, and privileges, and subjects him to all obligations to which 
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natural-born British subjects are entitled, or subject im the Commonwealth 
of Australia, except insofar as special distinction is made by law between 
the prerogatives of natural born and naturalised British subjects. The 
issue of these certificates is a function of the Commonwealth. 

The privileges of naturalisation have not been widely sought in New 
South Wales on account of the smallness of the non-British element in the 
population. There were 420 persons naturalised during 1938. The total 
number of persons naturalised since 1849 was 24,022, of whom 7,074 were 
of German origin; 1,889 were Swedes; 1,836 Danes; 2,807 Italians; and 966 
French. The number classified as Russians was 1,515, and (since 1922) 
253 as Poles, 133 as Finns, and 259 as natives of Tisthonia, Latvia or 
Lithuania. The number of Asiatics was 1,363, of whom 921 were Chinese 
and 405 Syrians. Over 81 per cent. of the persons naturalised 
obtained their certificates since 1919. The principal nationality affected 
was that of Greeks, of whom 1,350 changed during the last nineteen years 
as against 428 previously. Corresponding figures for others were Italians 
1,912 and 895; Germans, 688 and 6,886; Syrians 262 and 143; Swedes, 223 
and 1,666; Danes, 220 and 1,116; and Russians, 445 and 1,070. Only 18 
Chinese have been naturalised in New South Wales since the passage of the 
Chinese Restriction and Regulation Act of 1888. Certificates of Naturalisa- 
tion issued under former State laws remain in force under the present 
Federal statute, the Nationality Act, 1920-1936. 


Passports. 


The Passports Act, 1920 (Federal) was entirely repealed by the 
Passports Act, 1988, which came into operation on the 1st July, 1939. 

The new legislation is uniform with similar legislation in other 
British countries. Under its provisions it is no longer compulsory for per- 
sons leaving the Commonwealth to be possessed of a valid passport. As, how- 
ever, the immigration regulations of most British and foreign countries 
vequire the production of a valid passport and as any person who has 
attained the age of 16 years is required to be in possession of a valid pass- 
port before being allowed to land in Australia (even though they may have 
been only temporarily absent) it is still necessary for practically everybody 
leaving Australia to be in possession of a valid passport duly visaed where 
necessary. 

Travellers to the Mandated Territory of New Guinea must have pass- 
ports specially endorsed for travel to the Territory or, in lieu, Permits to 
enter the Territory. 

The fee for a Commonwealth passport is £1, and it is valid for a period 
‘of five years. It may be renewed for any consecutive period from one to 
five years provided the total validity does not exceed ten years, after which 
a fresh passport must be obtained. A fee of 2s. is charged for each year of 
renewal desired. 

British visas are added to the passports of aliens, the fees being 8s. for 
an ordinary visa and 2s. for a transit visa. 

British subjects travelling to foreign countries must have their pass- 
ports endorsed for travel to those countries and bearing, where required, 
the visa of the respective Consular representatives. The necessity for 
Consular visas-has been dispensed with in respect of travel to many foreign 
countries, principally in Europe. 

Under the provisions of the Immigration Act, 1901-1935,-.all persons over 
16 years of age who desire to enter Australia must be in possession of a 
valid passport or landing permit. 
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ReEGIsTRATION or Birrus, Deatus, AND MarriacEs. 


Civin registration of births, deaths, and marriages was inaugurated in 
New South Wales in March, 1856, when a general registry was estab- 
‘lished, and a Registrar-General appointed by the Governor. The laws re- 
lating to registration were consolidated by the Registration of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages Act, 1899, amended in 1930 and 1984, and those 
relating to marriage by the Marriage Act, 1899, amended by the Marriage 
(Amendment) Acts, 1924, 1925, and 1984. Jor registration purposes New 
South Wales is divided into 125 registry districts, each having one registry 
office in the charge of a district registrar. Some districts have additional 
registry offices each in charge of an assistant district registrar. On 1st 
January, 1939, there were 211 registry offices. 


The births of all children born alive are required to be registered within 
sixty days of the birth. After the expiration of sixty days a birth cannot 
be registered unless some person present at the birth or the parent makes 
a statutory declaration within six months of the birth. Prior to 1st April, 
1935, no birth could be registered after the expiration of six monthis, but 
the amending Act, which came into operation on that date, provides for 
such registrations upon proper authority being obtained. A child is con- 
sidered to have been born alive if it has breathed and has been wholly 
born into the world whether it has had an independent circulation or not, 
As a general rule, births have been registered promptly in order to obtain 
the benefit of the maternity allowances. 

The registration of stillbirths became operative on ist April, 1985, and 
the Act requires that registrations shall be made within 21 days. For pur- 
poses of registration a stillborn child is one of seven months gestation or 
over not born alive, and includes any child not born alive which measures 
at least fourteen inches, but does not include any child which has actually 
breathed. 


Before interment or cremation, notice of the death of any person must 
be supplied to the District Registrar by a relation of the deceased, or by 
the householder or tenant of the house or place in which the death occurs. 
Such notice must be accompanicd by a proper certificate as to the cause 
of death. When a dead body is found, the death is registered by the coroner 
or by the nearest Justice of the Peace. 

Marriages may be celebrated only by a minister of religion registered 
for that purpose by the Registrar-General, or by the District Registrar 
of the district in which the intended wife ordinarily resides. In 
the latter case the parties to be married must sign, before the District 
Registrar, a declaration that they desire to be married, and affirming the 
usual place of residence of the intended wife. Marriage of minors is 
permissible only with the written consent required by law. Marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister or a deceased brother’s widow is valid in law in 
New South Wales. 

At the beginning of 1939 there were 2,276 persons registered as 
ministers of religion for the celebration of marriages in New South Wales. 
The distribution amongst the various denominations is shown below, viz.: 
602 belonged to the Church of England, 746 were Roman Catholic, 312 
Methodist, 296 Presbyterian, 85 Congregational, 94 Baptist, 68 belonged 
to the Salvation Army, 44 were Seventh Day Adventists, 34 belonged to 
the Church of Christ, 11 to the Latter Day Saints, and 6 to the Jewish 
faith. There were 41 other religious bodies, represented by 78 ministers. 
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MarriaGEs, 
The following table shows the average annual number of marriages and 
the crude rates per 1,000 of the population since 1880 :— 


Taste 59.—Marriages, 1880 to 1938. 


Average Rate per Average Rate per 

Period. Annual Number of 1,000 of Period, Annual Number of 1,000 of 

Marriages. Population, Marriages. Population. 
1880-84 6,738 8°39 1925-29 19,481 8°11 
1885-89 7,079 7'67 1930-384 17,746 6°88 
1890-94 7,954 6°80 
895- . 
: - us 8,100 é fe 1934 20,210 7:70 
oe wes se tae 1935, 22,361 8-45 
ee he Uns 1936 22,873 8:57 
1p10=18 a vi 1937 23,188 8°61 
Bei o18 Lose40 796 1938 24,579 9°03 
1920-24 18,374 8°52 


A review of the marriage rates since 1880 shows that the rates declined 
steadily for ten ycars prior to 1894, when the rate was 
only 6.25 per 1,000 of population. After that year an im- 
provement, remarkable for its regularity, was experienced, until in 
1912 the rate (9.56 per 1,000) was the highest then recorded. In 1915 
the rate was slightly higher, probably due in part to marriages contracted 
by soldicrs prior to their departure for the war. Owing to the absence of 
many marriageable men the rates for the next three years showed a decline, 
but coincident with the return of men from active service the rate rose 
appreciably in 1919 and still more in 1920. The average for the five years 
1925-29, though appreciably less than in the quinquennia immediately 
before and after the war, was greater than for any other similar period 
since 1880. The low average of the years 1980-1934 was coincident with a 
period of acute economic depression, and the increase from 1988 onwards 
synchronised with improved economic conditions. 

The following statement shows the marriage rate per 1,000 of the popu- 
lation in each State, the Commonwealth of Australia, and in New Zealand in 
1938, compared with the rates of the previous five years :— 


Taste 60.—Marriage Rates, States, 1983 to 1938. 


State, 1933. | 1934, | ros | i936. | i937. | 19038, 
New South Weles...| 7°07 7:70 §'45 8:67 S61 9:08 
Victoria... . | 6°96 757 8°38 8°61 8°74 9-16 
Queensland vel 6°84 7:99 8.57 8:49 8°44 8°85 
South Anstralia ...] 6°84 7°39 8:28 8°82 9:06 9:26 
Western Australia 769 8:34 S85 | 943 9°18 9:03 
Tasmania .. Pale “ATS 7°32 8°16 8 98 8:73 8:83 
Commonwealth ..| 7°03 771 S45 83°66 8°70 9°05 
New Zealand veel 716 7°62 8°90 9:95 9°55 10:09 


Conjugal Condition before Marriage. 

During the year 1988 of the males married, 22,588 were bachelors, 1,198 
were widowers, and 793 were divorced. Of the females, 22,962 were 
spinsters, 784 were widows, and 833 were divorced. The proportion of 
males re-married was 8.10 per cent., and of females 6.58 per cent. 
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The following table shows particulars relating to first marriages and 
re-marriages in quinquennial periods since 1890. 


Tae 61.—Conjugal Condition at Marriage, 1890 to 1938. 


Rates per 10,000 Married. 


Males who were— Females who were— 
Bridegrooms. i Brides. 
i . tie rd a ; ‘ . 5 
eae er me -b  e 3 
si; l/si¢ei/e | ey alele) s/b/3 
$ s |e. €@ | 3s ei 2lel/e] 21s 
a E A a | E A | & |E]Al &/ Fe] A 
1890-94 | 36,610 | 3,063 97 36,565 | 8,00 165 |! 9,205 | 770 25 |' 9,194 | 764 42 
1895-99 | 39,982 | 3,246 273 40,031 | 3,036 34 9,191 | 746 63 9,202 | 698 | 100 


1900-04 | 47,243 | 3,657 3801 47,593 | 3,122 486 9,227 
1905-09 | 56,322 | 3,708 370 56.762 | 3,129 509 9,325 
1910-14 | 75,155 | 4,193 541 75,227 | 3,846 816 9,407 
1915-19 | 71,502 | 4,461 764 71,559 | 4,235 938 9,319 
1920-24 | -84,834 | 5,571 | 1,463 84,723 | 5,423 | 1,717 9,234 
1925-29 | 89,794 | 5,555 | 2,055 90,622 | 4,394 | 2,388 9,219 

1980-34 | 81,899 | 4,771 | 2,061 83,203 | 8,244 | 2,284 9,230 | 


714] 69 | 9,295 | 610 | 95 
614] 61] 9,398 | 518 | 84 
9,416 | 482 | 102 
581 | 100 | 9,326 | 552 | 122 
607 | 159 | 9,222 | 591 | 187 
570 | 211 | 9,304 | 251 | 245 
538 | 232 | 9,377 | 366 | 257 


o 
ne 
ov 
a 
oo 


1934 18,710 
1935 20,709 


1 478 19,001, 666 543 9,258 | £06 | 236 9,402 | 329 | 269 
1 
1936 21,148 | 1 
1 
1 


2 

3 579 21,068 644 649 9,261 | 480 | 259 9,422 | 288 | 200 

5116 609 || 21,434 778 661 9,246 | 488 | 266 |' 9,871 | 340 | 289 

154 715 21,642 | 807 739 9,194 | 498 | 308 9,333 | 348 | 319 
9 


1937 21,319 ‘ 
,198 793 22,962 784 833 487 | 323 |' 9,342 | 319 | 339 


1938 | 22,588 


Since 1898 the proportion of re-marriages has usually been greater among 
roen than women. During this period the proportion of widowers re- 
married has always: been greater than that of widows except for the three 
years 1920-22, when the variation was probably due to the re-marriage of 
war widows. The noticeable divergence since 1925 is probably partly 
due to the operation of the provisions of the Widows Pensions Act of 
1925, 

Since 1893 the proportion of re-marriages of divorced women has always 
exceeded that of divorced men. 

In 1915 the proportion of re-matrriages reached its lowest point among 
both bridegrooms and brides, but has since increased, mainly due to the 
remarriage of divorced persons. The increase among brides was not as 
great as among bridegrooms, the increase -in the divorced women among 
the former being offset by a decrease in the proportion of widows. 


Age at Marriage. 

The number of brides and bridegrooms in age groups in each of the 
last five years is shown in the following table. The ages recorded are 
those stated at marriage by the contracting parties, without verification, 
and they represent age last. birthday. 


TABLE. 62.—Age at Marriage, 1934 to 19388. 


Ages of Bridegroois. | Ages-of Brides. 
Year. Under 21 to 80 to 45 and | Under 21 to 30 to | 45 and 
2L years. | 29 years. 44 years. over. 21 years. | 29 ycars. | 44 years.) over, 
1934 ae | 1,290 12,885 4,924 1,111 | 4,926 11,964 2,745 576 
19385 oa 1,261 14,499 5,350 1,261 5,266 13,518 2,982 645 
1936 w{ 1,812 14,860 5,367 1,334 5,266 13,932 3,008 667 
1937 . 1,246 14,777 5,712 1,453 5,151 14,104 3,156 777 
B. 1,263 15,547 5,203 575 Is. 5,373 14,770 2,517 302 
1938 W. ae 73 403 722 |W. 4 93 297 390 
D, ave 87 489 217 ||D. 3 249 470 lll 


B, bachelors; S,8pinsters; W, widowed; D. divorced. 


Further details of the ages and condition of persons married each year 
are published in the Statistical Register of New South Wales. 
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In 1938 approximately 68 per cent. of‘ first marriages among men and 
82 per cent. among women were celebrated before attaining age 30, and the 
majority of marriages of persons over 45 years of age were re-marriages of 
one or both of the contracting parties, the proportion of such marriages 
being 62 per cent. among men and 62 per cent among women. 

The following statement shows the average age at marriage both of bride- 
grooms and of bridés in various years since 1905. The difference between 
the ages at marriage of males and females is on the average about 34 years, 
the males being the older. 


Taste 68.—Average Age at Marriage, 1905 to 1938. 


Average Age ot— Average Age of— Average Age of— Average Age of— 
Year, aE EA Year. Apaa 

woone, Bachelors.|All Brides.|Spinsters. rice . Bachelors. |All Brides.| Spinsters, 

years, | years, | years. | years. years. | years. | years. years, 
1905 | 29°1 282 25°0 24°4 1933 | 28°8 27°5 25:1 24°2 
1910 | 29-0 282 25°3 24:7 1934 | 28°9 27°6 25-4 24°4 
1915 28°7 28°U' 25°'5 25°0 1935 28°9 27°6 25'4 245 
1920 | 29°5 28°5 26°1 25:2 1936 | 28°9 27°6 25°5 24:5. 
1925 | 29°4 28°0 25-8 24'8 1937 | 29°2 27°'8 25°7 24°6. 
1930 | 29-0 27°6 25°3 24°2 1938 | 29°2 27°8 25°6 24°6 


The average age at marriage shows little vaziation from year to year, 
but the incidence of-marriages delayed by economic depression is evident 
since 1983, 

Marriages of Minors. 

The number of minors married at each individual age is shown annually 
in ‘the Statistical Register. The number of brides at each age under 21 in 
1988, was 5 at 14, 58 at 15, 285 at 16, 750 at 17, 1,187 at 18, 1,487 at 19, 
1,718 at 20. The corresponding numbers of bridegrooms were 1 at 14, 
5 at 16, 48 at 17, 155 at 18, 380 at 19, and 674 at 20. 

The following are the:numbers and proportions of brides and bridegrooms. 
married under the age of 21 years:— 


Tasie 64.—Minors Married, 1875 to 1938. 


Proportion to Proportion to 


AMinors. Total Marriages. Minors, Total Marriages.. 
Period. at Period, 
Tride- ; Bride- * Bride- : Bride- sae 
grooms. Brides. grooms, Brides. grooms. -Brides. « grooms, Brides. 
per per | per per. 


cent. | cent. cent. | cent: 
1875-79... 683 | 7,278 2-74 | 29-19 |/1925-29...] 7,000 | 25,508 7-19 | 26-19 
1880-84... 827 | 9,203 2:45 | 27-32 |/1930-34...| 6,830 | 24,429 7:70 | 27-53 
1885-89... 939 | 9,623 2:45 | 25-06 
1890-94... 847 | 9,803 2-13 | 24-65 
1895-09...) 1,197-| 10.475 2-75 | 24-08 || 1983 .../ 1,333 | 4,890 7:24 | 2658 
1900-04...] 1,669 | 11,970 3-26 | 23-38 || 1934 ...{ 1,290 | 4,926 6:38 | 24:37 
1905~09...| 2,609 | 14,878 4-32 | 23-80 || 1935 ...] 1,251 | 5,266 5:59 | 23°55 
1910~14...| 3,579 | 17,821 4-48 | 22-31 1936 ...! 1,312 | 5.266'| 5-74 | 23-u2 
1915-19...| 3,188 | 15,718 4:15 | 20-49 || 19387 ...| 1,246 | 5,151 5°37 | 22:21 
1920-24...|.4,7127| 19,982 5-13 | 21-75'|| 1988 ...| 1,263 | 5,380 5°14 | 21:89 


20 
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‘Lhe proportion of minors among bridegrooms reached the lowest recorded 
figure, 1.89 per cent., in 1890. Since then, except for the war years, there 
was a sustained though fluctuating increase up to 1931, when the propor- 
tion was 9.12 per cent. Subsequent years show a continuous decline. 

Among brides the proportion of ninors has always been much larger than 
among bridegrooms, but has decreased continuously, with irregular fluctua- 
tions until the low level of 20.79 per cent. was reached in 1921. The 
proportion then increased rapidly to 30.55 per cent. in 1931, when it was 
at its highest level since 1875. Since 1931 the proportion of female minors 
has decreased to the same extent as male minors. 


Mark Signatures in Marriage Registers. 

In 1860 the proportion of signatures made in the marriage register with 
marks was as high as 264.7 per 1,000 persons married, but it fell rapidly 
to 66.7 in 1880, to 14.5 in 1900, 2.0 in 1920, and since 1925 has been around 
unity. The number of persons who signed in this way was only 33 in 1988 
equal to 0.7 per 1,000 persons married in the year. 


Marriages according to Denomination, 


Of the marriages performed in New South Wales in 1988, 22,184, equiva- 
lent to 90.26 per cent. of the total, were celebrated by ministers of religion 
licensed under the authority of the Registrar-General. The number con- 
tracted before: district registrars was 2,395, being 9.74 per cent. of the 
total. 

The following table gives the number and proportion per cent, of mar- 
riages registered by the several denominations during 1988 in coniparison 
with the previous ten years :— 


Taste 65.—Denominational and Civil Marriages, 1928 to 1938. 


1928-1937, 1938, 1929-1938. 
Pe EUAN: pee Propor- || Marriages.) Propor- || Marriages.| Propor- 
tion. tion. tion. 
per cent. per cent. per cent, 
Church of England re «| 80,095 40-71 9,903 40-29 || 81,473 40-48 
Roman Catholic “ee we! 41,512 21:10 5,032 20-47 |) 42,248 20-99 
Presbyterian... we vee| 24,296 12-35 2,837 11:54 || 24,428 12-14 
Methodist one ou «| 22,181 11:27 2,826 11:50 || 22,821 11-34 
Congregational ... tas we] 4,166 2-12 486 1-98 4,182 2-08 
Baptist ... aes eee ref 38,3849 1-70 459 1:87 3,506 1:74 
» Church of Christ aie «| 1,058 Bd 125 ‘51 1,133 56 
Salvation Army is os 890 “45 113 “46 936 ‘47 
Hebrew ... ats ue vis 525 27 72 29 549 27 
All Other Sects ... ar «of 2,619 1:33 331 1:35 | 2,799 1:39 
Total Denominational _ ...| 180,691 91-84 || 22,184 | 90-26 || 184,075 91-46 
Registrar’s Offices w| 16,049 8-16 || 2,395 | 9-74 || 17,192 8-54 


Total Marriages «1 196,740 | 100-00 24,519 | 100-00 || 201,267 | 100: 
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Divorces. 


The number of marriages dissolved annually by divorce and decree for 
nullity has increased materially during recent years, and they are now of 
considerable magnitude in relation to the number of marriages celebrated 
annually. Particulars of the duration of such marriages and number of 
issue are shown in the chapter, “Law Courts,” of this Year Book. 

The number of marriages dissolved in New South Wales by decrees for 
divorce and nullity of marriage made absolute in 1938 was 1,431, being 
in the proportion of 5.8 per cent. to the number of marriages celebrated 
during the year. 


RATES OF BIRTHS, DEATHS, MARRIAGES, AND OF NATURAL 
INCREASE, 1860-1938. 
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The numbers at the side of the Graph represent cates per 1,000 of mean population, 


Live Birrus. : 

The crude birth rate showed a steady downward tendency from 1864 to 
1888. It fell sharply from 1888 until 1903, but there was then an improve- 
ment until 1912. During the war years (1914-1919) coincident with the 
decline in the marriage rate, there was a very rapid falling-off in the birtlr 
rate, with a recovery in 1920. After 1920, despite a temporary revival 
in the marriage rate until 1997, the birth rate was at a record low 
figure in each successive year until 1934, but from then on it increased 
slightly, as a consequence of the rapidly increasing marriage rate since 1931. 
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The following table shows the average annual number of live births and 
the crude birth rate per 1,000 of the total population since 1880 :— 


TasLe 66.—Live Births, 1880 to 1938. 


Peilodes 9|"cNumbaE oe | per bon ef Batiéd. -| eumtper cee | port 000 ok 
Live Births. Population. Live Births. Population, 

1880-84 30,417 37°89 1925-29 53,314 22°40 
1885-89 36,877 36°85 1930-34 46,459 18-02 
1890-94 39,550 33-80 

1895-99 37,042 28-68 1934 43,335 16:52 
1900-04 37,498 26-99 1935 44,676 16°89 
1905-09 41,788 27°56 1936 46,193 17°31 
1910-14 50,190 28°79 1937 47,497 17°63 
1915-19 51,33] 26°64 1938 47,319 17-39 
1920-24 54,321 25-20 


The rates shown above are calculated by the usual “crude” method of 
relating the births to the total population. 

Rates calculated in the same way for the Commonwealth, each State 
aud New Zealand, for the last six years, are shown in the following table. 
No allowance is made for differing sex and age constitution of the respective 
populations so that due allowance should be made for these factors when 
comparing the figures, 


Tapie 67.—Live Births, Comparative Rates, 1933 to 1988. 


State, | 1938. | 1934. | 1935. | _ 1936, | 1937, 1938. 
New South Wales ...| 16:99 16:52 16°89 1731 17°63 1739 
“Victoria rT me 15°60 15:20 15:16 15°63 16:02 16°25 
“Queensland ... oes 38°14 18:17 1831 19:17 19°36 18:98 
‘South Australia ... 15°32 14°50 1414 15°17 15:25 15'88 
“Western Australia ... 17°95 17°66 18-23 18°84 18°95 19 87 
‘Tasmania... er 19:93 19:51 19°41 19°84 20°69 20:82 
Commonwealth ie 16°78 16°39 16°55 17:13 17°43 17°46 
New Zealand we 16°59 16°47 16:13" 16 64 17°29 17:93 


Relative Fertility. 


Crude birth rates may not be a true indicator of the trend im fertility over 
a period of time, and they are of limited use in comparisons with other 
States or countries. To obtain rates suitable for such purposes it is essen- 
tial to eliminate the effects of changing age and sex constitution of the 
respective populations and changes in the conjugal. condition of population. 

Fertility rates may be calculated by relating nuptial births to the number 
of married women; ex-nuptial births to single, widowed and divorced 
women; and total births to all women; or, for each of these groups, the 
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specific fertility at-each year of age or the general fertility for the whole of 
the reproductive ages. combined (approximately 15-44), may be calculated. 
Precise calculations are possible only in census years and years immediately 
preceding or succeeding a census. 


Data available in New South Wales permit of any of these methods 
being followed. But in a long-term comparison to determine the trend 
in fertility, it is convenient to relate total births to the number of women 
(irrespective of conjugal condition) at each age and at the combined 
reproductive ages. This has been done in the following table which shows 
the birth rates per 1,000 women living at various groups of ages from 
15 to 44 years in each census year, 1891 to 1935 :— 


‘Taste 68.—Births per 1,000 Women of Reproductive Age, 1891 to 1933. 


D 

eae 1801. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1033, een in ates 
15-19 35°30 30°87 33°75 32°72 29°73 15'8 
20-24 170:90 134°65 141°45 146°57 106:05 379 
25-29 247°48 17795 187 °35: 162:99 119°68 51°6 
39-54 238°'81 168-42 161:20 14018 94°39 60°5 
35 -39 196'15 136°60 122°27 101°71 59°23 69'8 
40-44 96°61 70:79 54°51 43°78 24°04 75'1 
15-44 161°74 117°46 118°50 109'84 72°57 55°1 


There has been a decline of 55.1 per cent. in the birth rate since 1891 
and the decline’ has been general in all age-groups. It was more marked 
at the later than at the earlier ages, and became increasingly pronounced 
as age advanced. The contrast in experience in regard to the first and last 
quinquennia of the normal years of child-bearing is particularly striking. 
Whereas the birth rate for women in the last quinquennium of child 
bearing years in 1891 was 174 per cent. greater than the rate for those in 
the first quinquennium of child bearing years, the corresponding propor+ 
tion in 1921 was only 34 per cent. greater, and in 1933 it was 19 per cent. 
lower. The rate.in age group 20-24 showed a persistent improvement from 
1901 to 1921, but in 1933 dropped to the lowest level yet recorded. 


An outstanding feature of the comparison is the rapidity with which 
the downward: trend of the birth rate gathered momentum during the last 
intercensal period, so that the relative decline during this period of twelve 
years—1921 to 1938—-was greater than the decline during the previous 
thirty yeats—1891 to 1921. This was most marked-in the group 20 to 
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24 years, the fall being 27.6 per cent. between 1921 and 1983 and 14.2% 
per cent. between 1891 and 1921. The relative decline of births to women 
of reproductive age in each group is shown below :— 


TabLE 69.—Decline in Birth Rates, 1891 to 1933. 


Praporticnate Decree in Birth 
rates 

Age Group 

of Women. 

1891 to 1921, 1921 to 1933, 

Years, Per cent. Per cent. 
15-19 0.0 73 9-9 
20-24 4.0... 14-2 27-6 
25-29 0. ase 31:3 29-6 
30-34... ... 41:3 32-7 
35-39 2... we 48-1 41-8 
40-44... 4. 54-7 45-1 
15-44... 4. 32-1 33-9 


The crude birth rate for New South Wales was 25.0 per cent. lower im 
1921 than in 1891 and 34.5 per cent. lower in 1983 than in 1921. The 
rate, calculated on the basis of the number of women of reproductive age, 
was 32.1 per cent. lower and 33.9 per cent. lower, respectively. 

The quinquennial age groupings used in the two preceding tables provide 
a suitable summary over the period covered, but do not adequately illustrate: 
the differential fertility at each year of reproductive age. The following 
table shows the average annual number of female births per 1,000 women 
at each age :— 


Tabie 70.—Female Births per 1,000 Women, 1911 to 1933. 


(Average annual number of female children born per 1,000 women at each age.) 


Age. 1910-12, 1920-22, 1932-34. | Age. | 1910-12. | 1920- 22, 1932-84. 
13 07 10 ae 30 85-64 74-82 50-60 
14 19 32 -26 31 76-25 72-15 52-00: 

32 88-28 67-08 46-26 
33 79-35 65-92 39-07 

15 1-36 96 1-26 || 34 72-08 62-93 41-47 
16 4-91 3-95 4-10 
17 11-96 11-94 11-98 35 68-77 56-91 35-46. 
18 23-83 23-98 21-52 36 66-23 52-39 32-42, 
19 39-50 41-33 32-29 37 63-62 49-52 30-01 

38 53-91 45-78 26-03. 
39 53-06 39-54 21-64 

20 47-20 47-75 39-87 
24 65-41 62-27 48-08 40 40-67 30-59 17-55: 
29 69-46 74-46 54-83 41 30-72 22-92 15-75. 
23 82-24 82-70 56-74 42 28-95 21-92 11-99 
24. 88-75 84-10 59-68 43 21-50 16-27 8-48 

44 12-74 9-92 5-95 

25 90-34 86-14 58-81 45 8-36 5-60 3-03 
26 93-03 87-13 60-13 46 4-42 2-88 1-75 
27 93-59 | 82-22 59-11 47 2-10 1-25 “84 
28 93-58 80-51 55-36 48 91 57 31 
29 89-93 81-06 55-91 49 “43 43, 14. 
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The specific female fertility rates shown above form the basis of gross 
and net reproduction rates, which may be used to measure the reproductive 
capacity inherent in birth rates at any time. 


The sum of each column of specific female birth rates may be taken as 
the number of female children born to 1,000 mothers who live right through 
the child-bearmg age. 


Tf these female children were to live through the child-bearing age and 
were to reproduce female children at the same rate as they themselves were 
produced, then, on the 1910-12 level, from 1,000 mothers 1,753 female 
children would result; on the 1920-22 level 1,550, and on the 1932-84 level 
1,061. Reduced to unity these represent gross reproduction rates of 1.758, 
1.550, and 1.061 respectively. 


From the life tables for New South Wales, however, it is possible to 
ascertain how many of these females would have survived to each year of 
the child-bearing age on the levels of mortality prevailing in the periods in 
question. If, then, the specific female birth rate at each age is applied ouly 
to the number, who, from 1,000 females born, would live throughout that age, 
the actual reproduction which would occur on the level of experience for 
that period can be measured. The addition of these results and reduction 
to wnity in the manner described above gives the net reproduction rates. 
For New South Wales, in the periods shown, such rates were: 1910-12, 
1.449; 1920-22, 1.3849; and 1932-34, .968. 


Both the gross and net reproduction rates for New South Wales shown 
above may be compared with those for the countries shown below, which 
have been calculated in the same manner. These figures have been taken 
from the Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1988-39. 


Taste 71.—Gross and Net Reproduction Rates. 


Country. Year. | Gross.| Net. Country. Year. | Gross.) Net. 
Africa— Europe—continued, 
Union of South Africa ,..)1924—29 | 1-674 | 1-424 Estonia .., ase ..-]1933-35 | +901 | -728 
1986 | 1444 | 1264 Finland .., ow ...{1911-20 | 1°716 | 17161 
America— 1931-35 | 1°718 | °956 
Canada... ame w{| 1981 | 1-555 | 1-319 France... as ...{1908-13 | 1°232 | *9380 
United States (whites) ...) 1931 | 1-156 | 1-031 1920-23 | 1-233 | -977 
1935 | 1:062) -961 1935 | 1-003 | +866 
Asia— Germany... ea we} 1981 “862 | *748 
Japan on eee w| 1925 | 2-599 | 1-640 1936 | 1°063 | 934 
1980 | 2:572 | 1-571 Hungary ... one -.-[1932-35 | 1-251 | 1-008 
Turope— Italy oak sale «| 1931 | 1:570 | 1-209 
Austria... one «| 1928 ‘969 | +782 1935-37 | 1°425 |1°138 
1935 mes “64 Netherlands oer} «| 1937 1-236 | 1-119 
Belgium ... we «.{ 1936 "958 | *831 Poland ... ay --| 1934 | 1-50 | 1-11 
Bulgaria ... ise .. [1921-26 | 2-502 | 1-534 1936 |1°069 | ‘914 
1933-36 | 1-673 | 1-192 Scotland ... ade «| 19384 | 1-10 OL 
‘Czechoslovakia ... ..., 1929-32 | 1-204 | -939 | Oceania— . 
Denmark aes {1921-25 | 1-384] 1-186 |; Australia ets ... 1920-22 | 1-517 | 1-319 
1937 1-056 | -947 1932-84 | 1-047 | -955 
| 1935-36 | 1-048 | -956 
Ingland and Wales [1920-22 | 1:35 1-11 1937 |1:076 | -989 
1930-32 | -93 ‘81 || New Zealand -+-|1921-22 | 1-442 | 1-291 
1934-36 | -87 ‘76 |) 1935-36 | 1-021 | -949 
1937 *883 | "782 1937 |1°076 |1:G01 
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Live Births to Mothers at Individual Ages. 

The number of live births to married and unmarried mothers in age 
groups during 1988 is shown in the following table. These figures should 
be distinguished from the number of confinements shown in Table 82. The 
summary accompanying the latter gives the relationslip between the two. 
sets of figures :— 


TaBLe 72.—Live Births, Age of Mother, 1938. 


Nuptial Live Births. E ean pri | All Live Births, 
Age Group. : 
Males. | Females.| Total. M. rm | Total. | Males.- ems] Total. 
Years. 
Under 15 3 As 3 5 8 13° 8 8 16 
15-19 ... ii te 1,392 1,239 2,631 255 252 507 1,647 1,491 8,138 
20-24 ... ste «| 6,619 6,278 12,892 375 347 722 6,994 6,620 } 13,61£ 
25-29 ... sits cee 7,084 6,850 | 13,9384 177 162 339 7,261 7,012 | 14,273. 
80-84 ... es sie 4,619 AAS 9,093 100 104 204 - 4,719 4,578 9,297 
85-39 .., ase hr 2,490 2,411 4,901 64 5A 118 2,554 2,465 6,019 
40-44... ate ee 882 833 1,715 39 29 68 921 862 1,783. 
45-49 1, ry cut 86 80 166 2 i} 8 88 86 174 
50 and over... ies 1 sins 1 a _ ace 1 eas 1 
Not stated wee ‘ae or re ses 1 3 4 1 3 4 
{ 
Total | 23,176 | 22,160 | 45,336 | 1,018 | 965 | 1,983 | 24,194 | 23,125 | 47,319 


Similar information for single ages will be found in the Statistical 
Register of New South Wales. 


Birth-Rates—Metropolis and Remainder of the State. 

Data for distinguishing the births in the metropolis-from those in other 
districts are not available on a comparable basis prior to 1st January, 1927, 
because the births since that date have been allocated according to the 
usual address of tle mother and not according to the district in which the 
birth. occurred as formerly: The municipalities of Auburn, Bankstown, 
Granville, Lidcombe and Parramatta were added to the metropolitan area 
in 1929, and the municipalities of Dundas, Ermington and Rydalmere and 
the Pitt and Merrylands Wards of Holroyd were added’in 1933. For the 
purpose of comparison in the following table the figures for the Metropolis 
and the remainder of the State for years prior to 19383 have been adjusted 
to the present boundaries :— 


Taste 73.—Live Births, Metropolis and Country, 1927 to 19388. 


Nuniber of Live Births. Live Births per ‘1,000 of Population, 

Year. 
aetropotis. | Ropginder | New South) azetropoii. | Remalnder | Ney south 

1928 23,580* 31,220* 64,800 20°33* 24°01* 22°27 
1929 22,606* 30,066* 52,672 19 °88* 22°01* 21°04 
1980 22,201* 29,935* 52,136 18°51* 22°46* 20°59: 
1931 19,295* 28,431* 47,724 15°92* 21:15* 18°67 
3932 17,774* 27,131* 44,905 14°52* 20°01* 17-41 
1933 17,083 27,112 44;195 13°83 19°84 16:98 
1934 16,538 26,797 43,335 13:30 19°41 16°52 
19385 16,907 27,769 44,676 13°52 19°91 16°89 
1936 17,759 28,434 46,193 14'Il 20°18 17°31 
1937 i 18,158 29,339 47,497 14°28 20°62 17°63 
1938 18,559 28,760 47,319 14°48 19:98 17°39 


* These -figures-on.basis-of -boundaries-as-existing-from -1983. - 
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The age and sex constitution of the metropolitan population is consider- 
ably: different from that of the remainder of the State, therefore, compari- 
sons ‘of crude birth-rates are to be taken with reserve. That, on a compar- 
able basis, the birth rate in the remainder of the State is higher than in the 
metropolis is indicated by the rates per 1,000 of all women aged 15-44. In 
1983 this rate was 54.66 in the metropolis and 92.19 in the remainder of the 
State. These figures, however, are not strictly comparable as the proportion 
of married women of child-bearing age is greater in the remainder of the 
State than in the metropolis. In 1921 these proportions were 57 per cent. 
and 51 per cent. respectively, but data are not yet available from the 1933 
census to determine the present position. 


The Sexes of Children. 


_Of the 47,319 children born during 1938 (exclusive of those still-born), 
24,194 were males and 23,125 were females, the proportion being 104.6 
males to 100 females. As far as observation extends, the number of female 
births has not exceeded that of males in any year, although the difference 
has sometimes been very small. 

The table below shows the number of males born alive to every 100 
females born alive, both in nuptial and ex-nuptial births, since 1880 :— 


Taste 74.—Live Births, Masculinity, 1880 to 1938. 


Nuptial Ex-Nuptial All Live ; Nuptial Rx-Nuptial All Live 
eae Birt, Bit, Births. | tee: Birtles, Births. Births, 
1880-84 104°9 103°9 104'8 1925-29| 105°6 106°5 105°7 
1885-89 105-4 93°8 105°1 1980-34 | 105°5 1031 105-4 
1890-94 105°7 105 +4 105°7 
1895-99} 1050 105°4 105°1 1934 104°0 105°9 104'1 
1900-04 104°3 102°8 104°2 1935 102 9 108°8' 1041 
1905-09 105-0 1049 105-0 1936 10. °2 102'7 105:1 
1910-14 105:2 105-0 105-2 1937 103°7 109°6 104:0: 
1915-19 105°3 1040 105°2 1938 104°6 105'5 1046 
1920-24 104°6 107°3 104°8 


Ha-nuptial Inve Births. 

The number of ex-nuptial live births in 1938 was 1,983, equal to 4.19 per 
cent. of the total live births and 0.73 per 1,000 of population. A statement 
of the ex-nuptial live births in New South Wales since 1900 is given 
below :— 

TasLe 75.—Ex-nuptial Live Births, 1900 to 1988. 


veion, | Segupl| ENP Jona) va, | Btaanti| SRL loess 
Births. - iN ‘o ; Population, Births. wee : Popuhtion, 
1900-04 ...| 2,596 6-92 1:87 1933 we} 2,233 5-05 86 
1905-09 ... 2,915 6-98 1-92 1934 aee| 2,069 4:77 “79 
1910-14... 2,872 5:72 1-65 1935 «| 2,023 4:53 “16 
1915-19 ...| 2,581 5-03 1:34 1936 we] 2,094 4:53 ‘78 
1920-24 ...) 2,657. 4-89 1-23 | 1937 «| 2,106 4:43 “78 
1925-29... 2,725 5-06 1-13 1938 «| 1,983 4:19 ‘13 
1930-34 ...| 2,348 5:05 91 
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Over the whole State the proportion of ex-nuptial to total live births has 
declined in a marked degree since 1905. It rose gradually to 7.87 per 
cent. in 1905, after which a rapid decline occurred to 4.80 per cent. in 
1916. The ratio rose again during the years 1917 to 1919, when the number 
of legitimate births declined, and it fell to 4.88 per cent. in 1920. In sub- 
sequent years, to 1980 the ratio was fairly constant, but a rise to 5.84 per 
gent. in 1981 was followed by a continuous decline. 


- The most accurate test as to the extent of ex-nuptial births is obtained by 
relating the total number of such births recorded to the number of un- 
married women of child-bearing age. This can only be done satisfactorily 
at census periods, but it indicates that, though the proportion of such births 
was increasing up to about 1890, it declined considerably in the next 
forty years, the proportion of ex-nuptial children born, per 1,000 unmarried 
women aged 15 to 44, having fallen from 18.41 in 1891 to 16.10 in 1901, 14.18 
in 1911, 12.49 in 1921, and 8.20 in 1933, a decrease of 55 per cent. since 
1891. 


Order of Birth. 


Details of the previous issue of women giving birth to children through- 
out the year were recorded for the years 1894 to 1907, but were then 
discontinued until 1938. The summarised figures for the latter year are 
as follow :— 


Tasie 76.—Previous Issne and Age of Mother, 1938. 


Previous Issue. Average 
Age of Total | Number 
Mother. Mothers of 
0 1 2 3 4 5 | 6 7 | 8 9 |10& Children. 
over 
) 
Under 15... 2 os ase 1°50 
15-19 +1 2,090 | 468 52 2 nee 2,612 1:23 
20-24 6,913 | 3,854 | 1441] 451] 111 24 2 12,797 169 
25-20 5,064 | 4,075 | 2,283 | 1,296 | 600 | 336] 92) 42) 15 2 13,605 2°28 
80-34 1,906 | 2,808 | 1,691 | 1,117} 809 | 508] 324 | 173 | 85 | 40] 21] 8,982 B15 
35-39 696 | 772 | 771 689 | 541] 471 | 343 | 273 | 171 | 108 | 92] 4,827 437 
40-44 vet 122 140 193 204 162 178 | 175 | 158 | 140 87 | 1389 | 1,698 5°86 
45-19. 6 9 10 12 12 23 | 23 7 8) 17 | 37 164 75S 
50 and over... ge" ik sone oe eae sel 1 ven | ova ate ae 1 7°00 
Total .../16,699 |11,626 ° 6,446 | 3,771 | 2,235 | 1,540 | 960 | 648 | 420 | 254 | 289 | 44,888 2°60 
‘ | | 
Proportion | 37.9 Be re . ‘ : : i : 5 ‘ z 
per cent of 37-20 | 25:90 14:36 | 840] 4:98 | 3-43 | 2-14 | 1-44 94 57 64 | 100-00 
Total 
Mothers. 


Fuller details are published in the Statistical Register for 1937-38, 


In 1894, 51 per cent. of the children born represented the fourth or 
later child. In 1988 such proportion was only 23 per cent. Comparison 
indicates that since 1894 there has been an increase in the proportion 
of first and second children, the proportion of third children has remained 
almost constant, but a decrease is apparent for the fourth child and this 
becomes greater as the number of previous issue increases, 


First Live Births. 

A record has been kept of the number of first live births in each year 
commencing from 1893. By first live birth is meant the first child born 
alive to a mother since her marriage and includes only the first born alive 
of twins and triplets. The figures are restricted to births to married mothers 
as no details are shown as to other issue of the mother in registrations of 
ex-nuptial births. 
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In the following table are shown details of the first live births related to 
the total nuptial births in quinquennial periods since 1895 :— 


Taste 77, irst Live Births, 1895 to 19388. 


Nuptial Live Births. 
seopenen 
Period, To Mothers To Mothers Births 
with no with Previcus Total. to Total. 
Previous Issue. Issue. 
per cent. 
1895-99 .,, 34,793 137,876 172,669 20-2 
1900-04 .., 40,956 133,551 174,507 23-5 
1905-09 .,. 48,856 145,508 194,364 25-1 
1910-14 .., 65,413 171,176 236,589 27°6 
1915-19 ... 62,990 180,762 243,752 25°8 
1920-24 .., 74,022 184,296 258,318 28-7 
1925-29 ... 75,531 179,916 255,447 29-6 
1930-34 ... 67,874 152,681 220,555 30:8 
1934 or 13,335 27,931 41,266 32-3 
1935 tee 14,761 27,892 42,653 34:6 
1936 es 16,057 28,042 44,099 36-4 
19387. 16,421 28,970 45,391 36-2 
1938. 16,699 28,637 45,336 36'8 - 


There has been a consistent rise in the proportion of first births, 
but, as the indications are that the proportion of first births to recent 
inarriages began to fall only in the last decade, this may be conversely 
stated as a much greater decline in births after the first than in first 
births. Evidence of this trend is also seen in the birth rates in age 
groups which are shown in Table 68. This showed that between 1891 
and 1988 the decrease in birth rates in quinquennial age groups became 
progressively greater as age advanced; the lower ages at which first 
births are most frequent showing a decline which was relatively small to 
that at higher ages. 

Details of the interval between marriage and first live birth in relation 
to the age of the mother are published in the “Statistical Register.” A 
summary for 1988 is as follows:— 


Taste 78.—First Live Births, Age of Mother and Interval Since 
Marriage, 1938. 


Age of Mother—Years, 
Interval. 45 
Under | 1549 | 20-24 | 25-29 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | and | Total. 

; over. 
Under 1 month eee, | alts 36 59 12 | 7 1 2 née 117 
1-2 months on wel) ete 53 61 26 10 4 1 2 157 
2-3 5 ‘ais saul | ove 73 | 101 20 9 3 Di | px 208 
3-4 ey oie a 1} 131] 145 41 7 4), see 1 330 
4-5 93 oe ie ie’ 200 | 255 57 19 7 2 540 
5-6 5 wii ay 1 { 257 { 395 | 103 35 5 1 797 
6-7 5 sae cue] eee 396 | 672 | 158 33 10 4 1,273 
7-8 oh aus wun)! cede 275 | 496 | 124 | 41 4 2 942 
8-9 3 a ae| tiga 105 344 141 44 10 3 647 
9-10 ,, ei geil? een 117 | 580; 302 98 27 3 1,127 
10-11 _ ,, ies alt 8h 86 457 273 91 29 4 949 
11-12 ,, wes wexl| cade 67 384 215 75 25 2 oa 768 
J-2 years fos ae Me 265 | 2,064 |1,619 | 486 | 125 28 2) 4,589 
2-3 ,, ifs or eee 25 627 891 307 89 15 1,954 
3-4, ete eet| aes 3 191 533 199 52 6 984. 
45 ,, Peer eee 1} 56} 276] 118 33 Tiliosts 491 
5 years and ove ae se ste 26 | 273 | 327 | 168 40 | 1 835 

2 12,090 |6,913 '5,064 1,906 | 596 | 1221! 6 | 16,699 
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STILLBIRTHS, 


The number of stillbirths registered in the State in 1938 was 1,473. 
Of these 803 were males and 670 females, the masculinity (120 males to 
100 females) being considerably higher than amongst the live births (105 
males to 100 females). 


Amongst ex-nuptial births the frequency of stillbirth is usually higher 
than amongst the nuptial births, in 1988 the respective proportions being 
36.44 and 29.91 stillbirths to 1,000 of all births (live and still). 


Of the total stillbirths 591 were in.the metropolis and 882 in the re- 
mainder of the State the proportion per 1,000 of all births (live and still) 
being 30.86 in the former and 29.7%6.in the latter. 


Details of the stillbirths registered since the inception of compulsory 
registration on the 1st April, 1935, are as follow:— 


Tape 79.—Stillbirths (N.S.W.) 1935 to 1938. 


Number of Stillbirths. Rate-per 1,000 of All 


Births (Live and Still). Proportion} Male 
—————_} of Stillbirths 
Year. Nuptial. Ex-nuptial. OT rein 
a Ex- Still- Still- 
Fi Total. | Nuptialjnuptial. Total. | pirths. births. 
Males. |Females| Males.|/Females| | 


: Percent. 
1935 (April to, 532 | 464] 38 28 | 1,062 | 29-84 | 40:99 | 30-35 | 6-21 1,159 
December). 


1936 ... «| 776 | 560) 44 39 | 1,419 | 29-40 | 38:13 | 29-80 5°85 | 1,369 
1937 ... «| 818 | 571 | 28 35 | 1,452 | 29°69 | 29:05 | 29°66 | 4°34 | 1,396 
1938 ... ve! 765 | 633 | 38 37 | 1,473 | 29-91 | 36-44 | 30-19 509 | 1,199 


A comparison of the experience of New South Wales with that of 
Victoria, Western Australia and New Zealand is-shown below. Stillbirths 
are not registered in the other ‘Australian States apart from those named :— 


Tasre 80.—Stillbirths, States, 1936 to 1938. 


a Per 1,000 of all Birth 
Number. 1 (Live ail Still), Z 
State. 
1936. | 1937. 1938. 1936. 1937, 1988. 
| 
New South Wales. ani .| 1,419 1,452 1,473 29°80 29°66 30°19 
Victoria ... rer ee us 828 789 * 27°87 25°85 * 
Western Australia ae es 251 241 * 28-75 27:23 * 
New Zealand... tee Fea 732 761 743 28:63 28°42 26°54 


* Not yet available. 


Prior to the date upon which compulsory registration was introduced the 
only information available in respect of stillbirths was-the notification of 
such by midwives registered under the Nurses Registration Act. Notifica- 
tions are made only by registered midwives in private practice, so that such 
figures are of little value for statistical purposes. 
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Piurat Birtus. 


Prior to 1935 cases of plural births with one child only born alive were 
often recorded as single births. With the introduction of compulsory 
registration of stillbirths, as from 1st April, 1935, all cases of plural 
births are recorded, the consequent increase in the number of cases being 
reflected in the statement, that, whereas in 1934, only 15 cases of twins with 
one child stillborn were recorded there were 55 such cases in 1935 and 50 
in 1936. 


‘During: the year 1938 there were 538 cases of plural births. They con- 
sisted of 531 cases of twins and 2 cases of triplets. The live children 
born as twins numbered 982 (489 males and 498 females), whilst 80: were 
stillborn and the live children born as triplets numbered 6 (6 males), 
while none was stillborn. Of the plural births 20 cases of twins were 
ex-nuptial. 


The following table shows the number of cases of twins and triplets born 
in New South Wales during the year 1938, distinguishing nuptial and 
ex-nuptial :— 


Tapie 81.—Plural Births, 1938, 


Twins. Triplets, 
Both One Born Both All One 
Born Living, One Still- Total. Born Still- Total, 
Living. Stillborn. born. Living. born. 
Nuptial ...) 444 ‘bd. 13 Bll. 2 ae 2 
Ex-nuptial ... 20 eee eds 20 oon : a3 
Total ... 464 54 13 531 2 eae 2 


The number of cases of plural births recorded in 1938 represeuted 11.05 
cases per 1,000 confinements, while the number of children born at plural 
births was 2.19 per cent. of all births (both live and still). 


It is not possible to make a comparison with more than two years on a 
similar basis; but excluding the cases of plural births in which all the © 
children were stillborn there were 5,019 cases of twins, 39 cases of triplets 
and 1 case of quadruplets in the 10 years 1929-1938. In this period the 
nuinber of confinements (excluding stillbirths) was 465,848, hence the rates 
per 100,000 confinements were 1,077 cases of twins and 8 cases of triplets. 
Otherwise stated there were 11 cases of plural births in every 1,000 
confinements. ‘ 


The last case of quadruplets occurred in 1930, previous cases being in 
1913, 1897, 1895, 1893, 1888 and 1877. 
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Summary or Live Birtus axp STILLBIRTHS. 


The following table for the year 1938 shows the number of confinements, 
live births, stillbirths and plural births :— 


TaBLe 82.—Confinements and Summary of Births, 19388. 


Conflnements. Children. 
Class of Birth. — Born Living. | Stillborn. All Births. 
Married 7 ar ear 
Mothers. Mothers Ex- Iix- 
‘| Nuptial. nuptial. Nuptial. nuptial. Nuptial. nuptial. Total. 
Single Births ..| 45,706 | 2,018 | 44,388 | 1,943 | 1,318 | 75 | 45,706 | 2,018 | 47,724 
Twins— | 
Both Living ... 444 20 888 40 888 40 928 
One living, one 
stillborn. 54 54 54 0 108 103 
Both still born 13 oes 26 26 26 
942 40 80 1,022 40 1,062 
Triplets— 
All living * 2 ee 6] .. ° ‘ 6| .. 6 
One stillborn ... ais ate Ss re, an ag a eh x 
Two stillborn ... oon we es . tee vee _ 
Allstillborn ... bee ise See aa re ase ate vee 
6 ies sie 6 a 6 
"| 46,219 | 2.038 ) 45,336 | 1,983 | 1,398 75 | 46,734 | 2,058 re 
Total ———— 
48,257 47,319 1,473 maaaee 48,792 
1 


The number of confinements to married and unmarried mothers in™ 


age groups in 1938 is shown bélow. 


Detailed figures will be found in the 
Statistical Register :— . 


TaBLe 83.—Confinements, Age of Mother, 1988. 


Number of Confinements. 


Age Group. 
fi Tle 
| Monies, | uaaeet | tote 
Years— 

Under 15 ... oes “ 2 3 | 15 
15-19 ee _ ae 2,651 ios 3,185 
20-24. aes aus e 13,055 731 13,786 
25-29 ate aie o 14,169 345 14,514 
30-34 one ‘aus es 9,282 210 9,492 
35-39 “ta aes we 5,053 122 5,175 
40-44 0 1,813 72 1,885 
45-49 Sie Ss 181 9 190 
50 and over. or 43 2 oa 2 ; 
Not stated wa ai 1 12 13 

Total .. 0. 46,219 | 48,257 
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Tue Leeirimation Act, 1902. 


In 1902 an Act was passed to legitimise children born before the marriage 
of their parents, provided that no legal impediment to the marriage 
existed at the time of birth. On registration in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Legitimation Act, any child who comes within the scope of 
its purpose born before or after the passing thereof, is deemed to be 
Jegitimised from birth bv the post-natal union of its parents, and entitled 
to the status of offspring born in wedlock. The total number of registra- 
tions under the Act up to the end of the year 1938 was 14,098. The number 
in each year of the last ten years ig shown in the following table:—- 


Tassie 84.—Legitimations, 1902 to 1938. 


Year Registrations, | Year. | Registrations. 
1902-1928 9,627 | 1935 507 
1929 496 1936 395 
1930 385 | 1937 468 
1931 472 | 1938 371 

1932 443 | i = eens 
1933 456 | 1902-1938 14,093 
1934 478 | 


Natura Iyonease. 


Figures as to natural increase are intended to show only the rate at 
which the population of the State has increased by the excess of births 
over deaths. When used for other pwrposes consideration should be given 
to the effect upon the birth and death rates of the changing age distribution 
of the population. A measure of the reproductive capaeity inherent in 
the birth rates of different periods is given by the Net Reproduction 
Rates shown on page 87. During 1938 the natural increase was equal 
to 7.80 per 1,000 of the population. 


The following table shows the natural increase of population since 
1880 :— 


Table 85.—Natural Increase, 1880 to 1938. 


Natural Increase—W hole State. 


(Excess of Births over Deaths.) Annual Rates per 1,000 of Population. 
Year. 

Males. Females. Total. Births. Deaths, | Natural’ 

1880-84 ... wae 41,405 48,627 90,032 37:89 15-46 22:43 
1885-89 ... iv 52,187 59,675 111,862 36:85 14:49 22°36 
1890-94 ... ws 57,233 64,413 121,646 33-80 13-01 20-79 
1895-99 ... aes 49,885 57,746 107,631 28-68 12:01 16-67 
1900-04 ... ws 49,695 58,152 107,847 26-99 11-47 15-52 
1905-09 ... wna 61,652 68,993 130,645 27:56 10:33 17:28 
1910-14 ... ae 75,648 | 84,539 160,187 28°79 10-41 18°38 
1915-19 ... vie 71,992 82.005 153,997 26-64 10-66 15-98 
1920-24 ... aes 80,484 89,075 169,559 25-20 9-47 15°73 
1925-29 ... ae 73,812 82,169 155,981 22-40 9-42 12:98 
19383 we ee 10,072 11,801 21,873 16-98 8-58 8-40 
1934 ... hs 8,931 10,930 19,861 16-52 8-95 757 
1985. ies 8,899 11,230 20,129 16-89 9:28 761 
19386... ie 10,051 11,766 21,817 17:31 9-14 8-17 
1937 ase wes 9,865 19.397 22,262 17-63 9-36 8-27 
1988... we 9,446 11,768 21,214 17:39 9-59 7-80 

\ 
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The general decline in the rate of natural increase since 1890 is due to 
a more rapid-decline in the birth rate than in the death rate. The decrease 
in the birth rate ceased between 1903 and 1917 and this reflected ‘in the rate 
of natural increase for that period. In 1919 deaths were increased by the 
influenza epidemic, but from then until 1922 there was a high post-war birth 
vate. After 1922 the birth rate declined rapidly; the death rate being 
relatively steady around 9 per 1,000 population, whilst the birth rate 
continued to fall until 1934. Despite the slight improvement in the years 
1935 to 1987 the rate of natural increase in the quinquennium 1934-38 was 
the lowest on record. 


Although the number of males born ig more numerous than that of 
females, the increase of population from the excess of births over deaths is 
greatly in favour of the latter, since there is a disproportionately large 
number of deaths among males. During the ten years which closed with 
1938, the number of females added to the population by excess of births 
over deaths, exceeded the males by 19,191 or nearly 18 per cent. 


The respective increases in population from natural and migratory causes 
are shown in Chapter “Population” of this Year Book, 


Analyses of the natural and migratory increases: in the population of the 
State since 1861 and of the various divisions of the State since 1911 are 
shown in Tables 28, 33 aud 34 of this Year Book. 


In the twelve years up to 1934, despite slight fluctuations, there was a 
considerable decline in the rates of natural increase in all the Australian 
States, followed by an almost general rise in subsequent years. In New 
Zealand the rate declined up to 1936. The table below shows the rates 
per 1,000 of population since 1933. 


TaBLE 86.—Natural Increase, States, 1933 to 1988. 


State. 1933, 1934, 1925, | 1936, | 1937, | 1938. 
New South Wales... S41 7:57 7-61 8:17 8:27 7:80 
‘Victoria ... sae 6:00 5.01 5-13 5:47 5:99 6°10 
Queensland be 9°30 9°59 9-15 10°39 10°26 9:79 
South Australia ... 688 5:24 5°31 5°87 6:34 6°53 
Western Australia 9.31 8°43 8°98 944 10-00 10°67 
Tasmania ws | 10°33 9°27 9°16 9°50 11:18 bli 
Commonwealth ... 785 7:07 709 7°70 799 7:82 
New Zealand ne 8°61 7:99 791 7°89 8°21 8°22 


Deatus. 


se 


Although for purposes of record stillbirths are registered as deaths as 
well as births, they. are excluded from all death tables, both in this Year 
Book and in the Statistical Register of New South Wales. 


The deaths (excluding stillbirths) during 1988 numbered 26,105, equal 
to a rate of 9.59 per 1,000 of the mean population. Of the total, 14,748 
were males and 11,357 females, the rate for the former being 10.74 and 
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for the latter 8.42 per 1,000 living of each of the sexes. The average 
annual-number of deaths from 1880, with the rate per 1,000 of population, 
in quinquennial periods, was as follows:— 


TaBLE 87.—Deaths, 1880 to 1938. 


ry 


Average Annual Number of Deathe. Death rate per 1,000 of Proportion 
: (excluding. Stillbirths. ) Population. per cent. 
Period, 7 of Male to 
Males, Females. Total. Males. | Females. Total. Bart 
1880-84 7,286 5,124 12,410 16°55 14:14 15°46 117 
1885-89 8,461 6,043 14,504 15°43 13°36 14:49 115 
1890-94 8,877 6,344 15,221 14:06 11°77 13°01 119 
1895-99 9,002 6,514 15,516 11 10°77 12°01 122 
1900-04 9,195 6,733 15,928 12°65 10°17 11°47 124 
1905-09 9,076 6,583 15,659 11°52 9°04 10°33 127 
1910-14 10,598 7,555 18,153 11°59 9°17] 10°41 127 
1915-19 11,919 8,613 20,532 12-20 9°07 10°66 135 
1920-24 11,696 8,713 20,409 10°64 8°25 9°47 129 
1925-29 12,886 9,732 22,618 10°52 8:27 9°42 127 
1930-34 12,410 9,528 21,938 9:48 7 ‘50 8°51 126 
1934 13,173 10,301 23,474 9-91 7:96 8°95 124 
2935 13,891 10,656 24,547 11°37 8:16 9°28 127 
1936 13,618 » 10,758 24,376 10°10 8°16 914 124 
{937 14,347 10,888 25,235 10°54 8:17 936 129 
1938 14,748 {- 11,357 26,105 10°74 842 9°59 128 


The death rate has fallen continuously for both sexes, but faster for 
females than for males. As-shown above, the rate for both sexes combined 
during the five years 1880-84 was 67 per cent. higher than that experienced 
during the five years 1934-38. Many causes are responsible for this improve- 
ment, such as the. enforcement of Health Acts, the advance of science, 
and the better education of the people. The remarkable effect of these 
factors on the death rates of the population in the early years of life is 
dealt with later in connection with deaths of children under 1 year and 
under 5 years. 

A table of the death rates per 1,000 of mean population in each of the 
Australian States and New Zealand from 1933 to 1988 is shown below :— 


Tabie 88.—Death Rates, States, 1933 to 1938. 


State. 1933. 1934, | 1935. | 1936, 19387, 1938, 
New: South Wales... 8°58 8:95 9°28 9:14 9-36 9°59 
Victoria ... ane 9'b9 10°19 10°03 10°16 10:08 10°15 
Queensland a 8:84 8°57 9°16 8°78 9-10 9°19 
South Australia .., 8-44 9°26 8°83 9°30 8 91 9°35 
Western Australia 8°64 9°23 9°25 9°40 8°95 9:20 
Tasmania ihe 9°60 10 23 10°25 10°34 9'5L 9°71 
Commonwealth ... 8:92 9°32 9°46 9°43 9°44 9°64 
New Zealand Be 7:98 8-48 8:22 8°75 9°08 9°71 


This comparison represents the respective crude death rates of the States 
enumerated, but the rates should be used with caution in so far as differ- 
ences in the age and sex constitution of the individual populations have 
not been taken into account, therefore the rates are not strictly comparable 
with each other as showing the true incidence of mortality in the various 
States, 
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Such a comparison can be made by applying the rates of mortality in 
age and sex groups to a standard population embodying a fixed distribution 
according to age aud sex. The resultant rates constitute an index of 
mortality or weighted average death rate which, in effect, shows what would 
have been the death rate if the age and sex distribution of the population 
compared each year had been in accordance with the standard adopted. The 
standard used is identical with that provided by the International Statistica] 
Institute in Part II, p. viii of the Annuaire International de Statistique, 
1917. : 


The index of mortality so calculated for each of the Australian States 
and New Zealand is shown below :— 


TaBLe 89.—Index of Mortality, States, 1933 to 1938, 


State. 1933. 1934, 1935. | 1986. | 1987, 1938, 
New South Wales 9°75 8:95 9:18 9 12 9-30 9°52 
Victoria... oe 10°02 9°30 9°08 9°23 9:02 9°07 
Queensland _ 10°28 8°84 9°39 9-02 9°32 9-51 
South Australia... 8:76 8:39 7:97 8°36 8:02 8'34 
Western Australia..| 11°04 9°45 9°47 962 . 9°25 9°47 
Tasmania ...  ..] 10°89 9°43 9°54 9°60 8°77 8-90 
Commonwealth .., 9°86 904 9:10 9°12 9:09 928 
New Zealand 9 773 8-30 771 8-01 8°03 8°53 


It is necessary to emphasise that the above rates are hypothetical and 
are serviceable only tor purposes of comparison inter se and with death- 
rates of other countries calculated on the same basis. The age and sex 
dietribution in the standard population is supposititious, being based on an 
agglomeration of European populations. 


Death Rates—Age and Sex. 


The remarks already made regarding the limitations in the use of crude 
birth rates apply also to the conclusions to be drawn from tables of crude 
death rates published above. The age and sex distribution of a population 
are most important factors to be considered in comparing death rates 
between different States or in the same State over a period of years, This 
becomes evident in respect to New South Wales if the relative changes 
in the specific death rates in the various age groups over a period of fifty 
years, as shown on the next page, are studied in conjunction with the 
changing age distribution as shown in Table 43. 


The variation in the proportion of persons in the various age groups 
will have a considerable bearing on the crude death rate of the whole 
population. 


Again the death rate of mates is much higher than that of females. Con- 
sequently the increase in the proportion of females as shown in Table 40 
will be reflected in a corresponding decrease in the general rate. 
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In the following table death rates are given for each sex in the principal 
age groups during the three years around each census since 1881. 


TaBLE 90.—Specific Death Rates, All Causes, 1880 to 1934. 


Death rate per 1,000 Living—aA]] Causes. Reduction 
Age Group (Years), ea en eS ihencan Gs 
1880-82. | 1890-92, | 1900-02. | 1910-12. | 1920-22. | 1982-84. | 1932-84, 
Males. 
0-4... sy «| 47:45 38°70 33:88 24-69 21:49 12-52 74 
5- 9... aap ise 3-13 3-51 2-16 2:05 1:85 1:41 55 
10-14 ... sie eae 2-45 2-21 2:01 1:70 1:58 1-23 50 
15-19 ... wes ‘sie 3°85 3:33 3:43 2°43 2-17 1-68 56 
20-24 .., hate ‘in 5:79 4-74 4-71 3:32 2-70 2-28 61 
25-34 ... wee ae 7-64 6:50 5:56 ‘4-31 3°75 2-49 67 
35-44 .,, ou we] 12-25 9-92 8°77 6-98 6-02 4.56 63 
45-54 ... is wf 18-99 16:23 14:56 12:45 10-86 9-56 50 
55-64 ... eee ..| 35-50 29°76 27-59 25-13 23-04 21.31 40 
65-74 ... we wef 67-28 61-89 60:13 55:69 51°61 49.26 2 
75 and over ... «| 162-71 | 146-35 | 149-50 | 144-47 | 142-99 | 128.48 21 
All Ages... we} 16:72 14:24 12:90 11:59 10-72 9-60 43 
Rate in 1880-82 = . 
100... {| 100 85 17 69 64 57 ar 
Temales, 
0-4... ‘ie we[ 42:19 33-45 30:37 20°71 16-94 10.06 16 
5-9... sida arr 2-77 3:26 1:99 1:76 1:64 1.18 57 
10-14 ... ats eas 2-22 1-75 1:69 1:37 1-20 *83 63 
15-19 ... ae bate 3-56 3:03 2-49 1-92 1:61 1:34 62 
20-24 ... ats tn 531 4-14 3°82 3:17 2:43 2:03 62 
25-34 .., ran ae 7:90 6:07 5-44 4:2] 3:65 2-64 67 
35-44 ... aii wef 11-10 8-86 7-53 5-96 4:88 3:99 64 
45-54 .., ie w| 15-09 11-86 10:36 9-06 7:90 7.03 53 
55-64 .., fos vee} 26-83 22-56 20-02 17-60 15-73 14:21 47 
65-74 ... te v| 56-95 52-69 46-18 44-46 39-11 36:45 36 
75 and over ... «| 188-58 | 142:28 | 134-48 | 125-29 | 124-53 | 107-40 22 
All Ages... wel 14:07 11-82 10:23 9:09 8-23 7-57 46 
Rate in 1880-82 = 
100... «| 100 84 73 65 58 54 te 
Persons. 
0-4... vs i 44-86 | 36-12 32:15 22-74 19+25 1131! 75 
5-9... ve iat 2:95 3:39 2-08 191 | 1-75 1:30 56 
10-14 ... ree a 2:33 1:98 1:85 1:54 1:39 1:03 56 
15-19 ... tos aa 3:70 318 2:96 2-18 1:90 161 59 
20-24 .., ive wa 5°57 4-45 4:26 3:24 2:56 2-16 61 
25-34 ... tee fn 7°75 6:32 5-50 4:26 | 3°70 2:56 67 
35-44 ... we wo} = 11-79 9-49 8:23 6-50 5:47 4:27 63 
45-54 ... wee we| 1754 14:48 12-79 10:97 9-46 8-33 52 
65-64 ... ine w{| 32-07 26:98 24-34 21-84 19:71 17°81 44 
65-74 ... op «| 63-37 58-07 54:43 50-61 45:8] 43-02 32 
75 and over .., «.{ 15409 | 144-72 | 142-78 | 185-86 | 133-86 | 117-72 24. 
All Ages... we) 15-52 13:13 11°63 10:40 9:50 8-60 45 
Rate in 1880-82 = , 
100... v«-{ 100 85 75 67 61 55 


There was a steady reduction in the death rates throughout the period, 
the improvement being greatest at ages under 5 years, then in the group 
25 to 34 years. The rates for females were reduced to a greater extent 
than the rates for males in every age group up to 75 years, except at ages 
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25 to 84 years. It is noticeable that the reduction at ages 10 to 14 years 
was 68 per cent. amongst females and only 50 per cent. amongst males, 
the difference in the rate of reduction amongst males and females being 
greatest in this group and at ages 65 to 74 years. Above that age improved 
conditions naturally had less effect. 


The ages at which death rates are most favourable are between 10 and 
14 years; and between the ages of 5 and 45 years they are generally con- 
siderably below the average. 


Expectation of Life. 


The effect of the improvement in death rates in increasing the duration 
of life in Australia is indieated in the following statement, which shows 
the average expectation of life at specified ages according to the Australian 
mortality experience of the decades from 1881 to 1910 and the three years 
around the censuses of 1921 and 1933. — 


TaBLe §1.—Expectation of Life, 1881 to 1934, 


: Males. Temales, 
Age. 


{ 
1801- 1891- 
1881-90.] *4'9{9, | 1901-10. | 1920-22. | 1932-34, || 1881-90.| 19915, | 1901-10. | 1920-22, |1932-34. 


Years, | Years.) Years. | Years. | Years. || Years. | Years.| Years. | Years. | Years. 
0 | 47-20 | 51-08) 55-20 | 59-15 | 63-48 50-84 | 54:76 58:84 63:31'| 67:14 
10 | 48:86 | 51-43 | 53-53 | 56:01 | 58-01 || 51-95 | 54-46 56:39 | 59:20 | 61:02 
20 | 40-58 | 42-81 | 44-74 | 46-99 | 48-81 || 43-43 [45-72 | 47-52 | 50-03 | 51°67 
30 | 33-64 | 35-11 | 36:52 | 38-44 | 39-90 | 36-18 37-86 | 39-33 | 41-48 | 42°77 
40 | 26-50 | 27-65 | 28-56 | 30-05 | 31-11 || 29-08 | 30-49 | 31:47] 33-14 | 34:04 
50 | 19°74 | 20-45 | 21-16 | 22-20 | 22-83 22-06 | 22-93 23-69 24-90 | 25°58 
60 | 13°77 | 13-99 | 14-35 | 15-08 | 15°57 15-39 | 15-36 16-20 17-17 | 17:74 
70 8-82 | 8-90 8-67 9-26 9°59 9-70 | 9-89 9-96 10-41 | 10-97 
80 5-11 5:00] 4-96 5-00 5:22 5:27 | 5-49 5-73 5-61 6:01 
90 2:91 | 2-91 2-64 2-60 2:98 2-98 | 3-07 2-99 2-91 3°05 
100 1:32 | 1-29 1-18 1:17 1:10 1-37 | 1:23 1:24 1-24 1-02 


Deaths—Metropolis and Remainder of the State. 


A summary of the annual.deaths and death rates in the metropolis and 
in the remainder of the State during the last ten years is shown below. 
Data for comparison with earlier years are not available owing to a change 
in the method of classification introduced at the beginning of the year 1927 
by which the deaths are grouped according to the usual residence of the 
deceased persons, whereas they were allocated formerly to the district in 
which death occurred. The area included in the metropolis was extended in 
January, 1929, by the addition of the municipalities of Auburn, Banks- 
town, Granville, Lidcombe and Parramatta,.and in January, 1933, by the 
addition of the municipalities of Dundas, Ermington and Rydalmere and 
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the Pitt and Merrylands wards of Holroyd, and for the purposes of the 
comparison shown below the metropolitan figures for years prior to 1933 
have been adjusted to the present boundaries. 


Taser 92.—Deaths, Metropolis and Country, 1928 to 1938. 


Metropolis. Remainder of the State. New South Wales, 
Year, Number of umber of Nuinber of 
gue . Rabat “Deaths van .: rs ( pe gar 1.000 
. o rl, xe co nad exe! Hers 
stillbirths.) | Living. oetnburt.) Living. stillbirths.) | Living. 
1928 11,611* 10°01* 11,083* 8°52* 22,694 9°22 
1929 12,585* 11°07* 12,036* 8:81* 24,615 9°83 
1930 10,976* 9'15* 10,276* 771* 21,252 8-39 
1931 11,020* 9°09* 10,264* 7°63* 21,284 8'33 
1932 10,981* j 897% 10,576* 7 66* 21,357 8:28. 
1933 11,580 9°37 10,742 7°86 22,322 8°58 
19384 11,847 9°53 11,627 8°42 23,474 8:95 
1935 12,552 10°04 11,$95 8°60 24,547 9:28. 
1936 12,435 9°88 11,944 8°48 24,376 914 
1937 13,168 10°36 12.067 8-48 25,235 9°36 
1938 13,461 10°50 12,644 8:74 26,105 9°59 


* These figures on basis of boundaries as existing from 1933, 

The death rate appears to be higher in the metropolis than in the 
country, but crude rates should be used with caution, owing to differences 
in the proportions of each sex and in the age composition of the populations 
of these divisions. 

Tue Morvtauiry or INFANTS. 
Deaths of Children wnder 1 Year of Age (excluding Stillbirths). 

During the year 1988 the children who died before completing the first 
year of life (excluding stillbirths) numbered 1,980, equivalent to a rate of 
41.84 per 1,000 live births. 


INFANTILE MORTALITY, 1860-1938. 
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The death rate is higher for male infants than for females, the rates in 
1988 being 48.5 and 34.9 per 1,000 live births, respectively. The rates for 
each sex are shown in the following table in quinquennial periods since the 
year 1880, 

TaBsLe 93.—Infantile Mortality, 1880 to 1938. 


Males. | Females, Total. 
Period. eee Rate per Pecens Rate per pennies Rate per 
ee . Live Births, qeeape __ | Live 'Rirths. ea Live Births. 

1880-84 1,992 127-9 1,671 112-5 3,663 120-4 
1885-89 2,405 127-2 2,019 112-3 4,424 120-0 
1890-94 2,413 118-7 1,966 102-3 4,379 110-7 
1895-99 2,304 121-4 1,914 105-9 4,218 113-9 
1900-04 2,677 108-5 1,738 94-6 3,815 101-7 
1905-09 1,832 85-6 1,458 71+5 3,290 78:7 
1910-14 2,038 79-2 1,610 65-8 3,648 72-7 
1915-19 1,892 71-9 1,440 57-6 3,332 64:9 
1920-24 1,900 68-4 1,436 54-1 3,336 61-4 
1925-29 1,682 6U's 1,319 50-4 3,001 55-8 
1930-34 1,176 49:3 8i7 38°8 2,053 44:2 
1934 1,123 50°8 886 4L7 2,009 46:4 
1935 1,002 44-0 760 34-7 1,762 39-4 
1936 1,100 46:5 908 40-3 2,008 43-5 
1937 1,081 44-6 851 36°5 1,932 40°7 
1938 1,173 485 807 349 1,980 41:8 


During the period reviewed not only has the excess of the male rate over 
the female rate always been pronounced, but it has grown greater with the 
passing of time. Whereas in the first ten years of the table above the 
excess was between 18 aud 14 per cent., in the last few years it has been 
double that figure. 

The remarkable improvement which has taken place in the infantile mor- 
tality rate in the period covered by the above table is due in a large degree 
to the measures adopted to combat preventable diseases by health laws 
and by education. The first important step was taken in 1881, when the 
Infectious Diseases Supervision Act became law. In 1896 the Public 
Uealth Act was passed, and in 1902 the acts relating to Public Health 
were consolidated. About this time a world-wide movement drew attention 
to the benefit of breast-feeding and the dangers attending the methods of 
artificial feeding then in vogue. A scheme for the preservation of infant 
health was formulated by the Sydney Municipal Council in 1903, and 
instructional pamphlets were circulated for the guidance of mothers in the 
care and feeding of young children. In the following year trained women 
inspectors were appointed to visit mothers in the populous parts of the city 
and in the surrounding suburbs. 

During the year 1904 infantile mortality showed a marked improvement 
on the rates experienced for about thirty years. A reference to the principal 
causes of death during the years immediately prior to and after the year in 
question will show that a decrease was experienced in all causes in which 
care and knowledge could have effect. Thus the mortality from diarrhea 
and enteritis dropped from 86.90 per 1,000 live births in 1903 to 21.81 in 
1904; tubercular diseases from 8.06 to 1.58; and congenital debility from 
15.54 to 12,98. 

Further efforts to reduce the rate of infantile mortality have been made 
since 1914 through the establishment in Sydney and in various country 
localities of baby health centres, and through the formation of a number 
of public bodies which are affiliated with the Royal Society for the Welfare 
of Mothers and Babies. Particulars relating to these institutions will be 
found in Chapter “Social Condition” of this Year Book. 
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In 1926 a Division of Maternal and Baby Welfare was created in the 
office of the Director-General of Public Health to supervise public activities 
relating to the health of women and children. 

The deeline in infantile mortality, especially in diarrhoeal diseases, is 
illustrated by the following table, which gives the mortality rate per 1,000 
live births since 1900 from diarrheeal diseases, and from all other causes :— 


Taste 94.—Infantile Mortality, Diarrhoeal Diseases, 1900 to 1988. 


Deaths under 1 year of age Deaths under 1 year of age 
per 1,000 Live Births. per 1,060 Live Births, 

Period. ant Year. i 

rh . aj other 

fara! | atlother | a1 causes. Digrehon! | att otber | au cause, 

1900-04 29°52 72°21 { 10173 3 1932 2°31 38°25 43-06 
1905-09 21°06 57°66 78°72 1933 2:24 37:1) 39°35 
1910-14 20°64 52:04 7268 1984 2°54 43°82 46°36 
1915-19 13°94 50°97 64°91 1935 2-06 37°38 39°44 
1920-24 13°77 47°B4 61°41 1936 2°38 41°09 43°47 
1925-29 woe 46°83 55°77 1937 2°58 88-15 40°68 
1930-34 4:14 40°05 44°19 1938 2:43 39°41 41°84 


The work of the baby health centres hag been instrurnental in bringing 
about a reduction in the death rate from diarrhoeal diseases. Seasonal con- 
ditions, however, tend to cause a fluctuation in the rate as in 1926 when the 
rainfall was below norma] during several monilis and diarrheal diseases 
caused 20 per cent. of the deaths of infants under one year of age. 


Infantile Mortality by Age. 

Of the total number of deaths of infants under 1 year of age in 1938 
56 per cent. occurred within a week of birth; within the first month the 
proportion was 67 per cent., aud within three months 76 per cent. The 
following statement shows the number and proportion of deaths at 
various ages under 1 year in the metropolis and in the whole State :-— 


Tanie 95.—Infantile Mortality, Metropolis and State, Age, 1987 and 1938. 


1037. 1038. 
Metropolis. State. Metropolis. State. 
Age at Death. - Deaths Deaths |] Deaths Deaths 
oe per 1,000 po a per 1,000 aad per 1,000 iar aa per 1,000 
Deaths. Livo Deaths. Live Deuths. Live Deaths. DING 
Births. Births. Births. Births. 
Under 1 week tee 393 | 21:64 | 1,088 | 22-80 390 | 21:01 | 1,108 23°42 
1 week vee oe 66 3-64 149 314 4] 2:21 118 2°49 
2 weeks aes ve 33 1-82 69 1-45 20 1:€8 51 1:08 
3 oy ues ous 14 “717 47 +99 14 ‘16 43 Ol 
Under 1 month, Total] 506 | 27-87 | 1,848 | 28-38 || 465 | 25:06 | 1,320 27°90 
lmonth ... eee 39 2°15 O4 1-98 | 41 2:21 114 2°41 
2months ... oe 17 “94 53 1-12 29 1°56 66 1-40 
3 4 wate vee 16 +88 52 1:10 20 1:08 56 1-18 
4 , ats ses 16 +88 48 1-01 22 1:18 55 1.16 
5 oy ass oa 19 1:05 45 +95 19 1:02 53 1-12 
Oy a aoe ee 14 “TT 68 1-43 29 1:56 65 1:37 
a gs eve oes 15 +83 54 1:14 15 81 55 1-16 
8 oy, see oe 15 +82 42 “88 16 86 51 1:08 
9 5 ee ate 18 +99 49 1:03 15 81 38 “80: 
10 iy, arr oe 12 “66 32 ‘67 25 1:35 47 ‘99 
lls, we we 16 88 47 O09 18 ‘97 60 1:27 
Under | year, Total 703 | 38-72 | 1,932 | 40-68 | 714 | 38-47 | 1,980 41°84 


Despite the marked decline in infantile mortality, the proportion of 
deaths of children under 1 week old is higher now than it was thirty yeare 
ago, while at all other ages under one year there has been a sustained 
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improvement. This may be illustrated strikingly by the statement that, 
whereas the rate of mortality among children within one week of birth was 
21.84 per 1,000 live births in the five years 1901-05 and 23.36 per 1,000 
live births in the five years 1934-88, the corresponding rates among children 
over one week and under twelve months old were 75.18 per 1,000: in 1901-05, 
and 18.96 per 1,000 in 1934-88—a decline of 75 per cent. 

It is shown on a later page that the principal causes of death among 
eliildren in their first week of life were malformations and the diseases 
of early infancy, embracing congenital debility, premature birth, injury 
at birth, and others of early infancy, which in 1988 were responsible for 
96 per cent. of the deaths of children during the first week of life, causing 
22.45 deaths per 1,000 live births out of the total rate of 23.42. These 
causes are not generally connected with post-natal care of children, and 
they tend, when considered as an ‘integral part of the rate of mortality, to 
obscure the remarkable improvement which has been effected by the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge and the promotion of health measures for the care of 
infants. Although more skilftil attention after birth may decrease the 
number of infants who died from pre-natal causes, it is recognised that 
a general improvement in the rate of mortality among infants in the first 
week of life will not be attained except through increased pre-natal care, 
and considerable attention is being given to the care and instruction of 
expectant mothers, 

The following table shows the rates of mortality among infants in age 
groups during the first year of life in quinquennial periods since 1901. 
Details for each year from 1901 to 1930 ne are published in the 
1980-31 issue of this Year Book. 


Taste 96.—Infantile Mortality, Age, 1901 to 1938. 


Rate of Mortality per 1,000 Live Births among Children aged— 

Period. Under 1 week and |1 month and Total 3 months 6 months Total 
1 week. under 1 under 3 under 3 end and under 1 

month. months. months, under 6. under 12, year. 
1901-04* 21:19 . 11°37 19°65 | §2°21 2226 26°88 101°35 
1905-09 22°36 10°12 132 | 45°69 15°34 17°69 78°72 
1910-14 22°28 9-14 | 11°53 42°95 13°07 16°66 72°68 
1915-19 24°53 8.02 915 | 41°70 9°22 13-99 64°91 
1920-24 23°10 TAL 895 | 39°69 9°08 12°64 61-41 
1925-29 23°37 6°76 690 |: 37°03 7°35 11°39 55°77 
1980-34 22:64 5°29 4°28 32°21 4:33 7°65 44-19 
1984 24°02 5:12 4:94 34:08 4:76 7:52 46°36 
1935 22°99 4:77 3:44 31:20 2°87 5°37 39°44 
1936 23°64 5:93 4:07 33°64 3°66 - 6:17 43°47 
1937 22°80 5°58 8.10 31°48 3°05 615 40°68 
19388 23:42 4:48 3°81 | 31°71 3°46 6:67 41°84 


*Tour year period. 


Allowing for the operation of pre-natal causes upon the niortality in the 
first week of life, it is evident that pronounced improvement took place 
in the rates of infantile mortality immediately after the adoption of special 
educative measures in 1904 and 1914, and that, although special factors 
have operated to increase infantile mortality in certain years there has 
been a steady and sustained improvement. It is particularly noteworthy 
that the improvement is greatest: among children aged one month and over. 
Up to that age the- operation of pre-natal causes produces the majority of 
deaths. 

In 1980 the rate was below 50 deaths per 1,000 live births for the first 
time on record, and in 1933 and 1935 it was less than 40 per 1,000. The 
rates in these two latter years constitute record low figures. 
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Infantile Mortality in Metropolis and Remainder of State. 

The number of deaths of children under one year of age in the metropolis 
in 1938 was 714 or 88.47 per 1,000 live births, and in the remainder of the 
State 1,266, or 44.02 per 1,000 live births. 

The following table shows the number of deaths of children under 1 year 
of age in the metropolis and in the remainder of the State, and the 
proportion per 1,000 live births, in 1938 and the previous ten years. The 
basis of the tabulation as to locality is the usual residence of the mother :— 


Taste 97.—Infantile Mortality, Metropolis and Country, 1928 to 1938. 


Metropolis, Remz.iuder of State. New South Wales. 
Period. | Rate per Rate per Rate per 

Death: ; Death 7 Death : 
ender 4. | 100 Tse ander 1 uO ate maiden 1. ge Part 
1928 1,192* 50 55* 1,812* 58°04* 3,004 «64°82 
1929 1,270* oti 17* 1,713* 56°97* 2,983 56°63 
1930 1,103* 49:-68* 1,494* 49°91* 2,597 49°81 
1931 860* 44°58* 1,2)7* 42°81* 2,077. 43°52 
1932 691* 38 88* 1,153* 42°50* 1,844 41:06 
1933 629 36°82 1,110 40°94 1,739 39°35 
1934 781 44-20 1,278 47°69 2,009 46°36 
1935 602 35°61 1,160 4177 1,762 | 3944 
1936 741 41°73 1,267 44:56 2,008 43°47, 
1937 703 38°72 1,229 41°89 1,932 40°68 
1938 714 38°47 1,266 44:02 1,980 41°84 

* These figures on basis of boundaries as existing from 1933, , 
The following. table shows a comparison of the rates of infantile 


mortality in the Australian States, in New Zealand, and in various other, 


countries. 


The rates indicate the deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live 


births. As the xates quoted are for a single year only and fluctuate from 
year to year they do not show the permanent relativity between the rates 


prevailing in the countries named. 


TapLe 98.—Infantile Mortality, States and Countries, 1936 and 19388. 
Infantile Mortality | ane: 
State or Country. a ee Country. Mortality Rate, 

1936, 1938, | 1956, 
South Australia 31-09 30:50 || Netherlands 39 

Western Australia ...J 42:22 33-80 _ || Sweden a 
he Norway 44 
‘Victoria ... 42:31 34-21 Switzerland 47 
‘New Zealand 30-96 35-63 ei pees ; oe 

Pa ? : | England and Wales 
Couzmonwealth 41-16 38-28 +8outh Africa 59 
Tasmania 49-55 40-15 Germany 66 
‘Queensland 36-20 41-28 Sainte oe pe 
; | France ... 

Néw South Wales 43-47 41-84 Deninackk 2 67 
Irish Free State (Eire) 74 
Northern Ireland s 77 
| Belgium 79 
| Scotland 82 
Italy 100 

Spain 110* 
|| Japan ... se 117 
Czechoslovakia 124 
Hungary 137 
i| Ceylon ... 165 
‘| Rumania 175 

* Year 1935. + White people only. 
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The rate of infantile mortality in New Zealand up to 1987 was con- 
sistently lower than that experienced in any of the Australian States, 
but in 1988 three States had more favourable rates thau New Zealand.. 
The rates for Australasia generally are greatly superior to those prevailing 
in most other countries for which comparabie records are available. Wide 
differences between climatological and economic conditious should be 
allowed for in considering the relationship between the rates shown for 
the various countries. 


Causes of Infantile Mortality. 


A table published on page 115 of the Statistical Register for 1919-20 and. 
continued in subsequent years shows the rates of infantile mortality for 
each of the principal causes in each year since 1895. This indicates that 
there has been a great decline in the mortality from diarrhoea, enteritis,. 
and other digestive diseases, congenital debility, nervous diseases, tubercular 
diseases, and bronchitis, diseases of the stomach, accident, and general 
diseases. On the other hand, deaths from malformation, premature birth, 
and diseases of early infancy have increased proportionately. The mortality 
from epidemic diseases fluctuates considerably with a tendency to decline. 


The following table shows the incidence of mortality caused by the prin- 
cipal diseases among infants at various periods during the first year of life 
in 1938, showing the experience in the metropolis in comparison with that 
in the whole State:— 


Taste 99,—Infantile Mortality—Causes of Death, 1938. 


Deaths of Children under Onw Year of Age per 1,000 Live Births, 
Metropolis. State. 
Cause of Death. 
cag 1 week 1 monen - 1 week 1 mon 
a 
1week.| ander | under | Total | 4 bie under | under | Total: 
1Lmonth.| 1 year. 1month,| 1 year. 
1 ' { | 
Epidemic Diseases ....... we | 1B | 7B] ‘10 | 1-82] 1-92 
Tuberculosis ... Baal cate re 05 05 ies Pe 13 ‘13 
Syphilis die rae ae ee ‘ll “Ll ae 04 08 12 
Meningitis ... ets 05, 06 43 54 04 07 +42 53° 
Convulsions ... ees a 06 | 05 ll 02 04 07 13 
Bronchitis... ae 05 06 “16 27 04 06 36 46° 
Pneumonia ... asi ‘ll: 38 3:50 | 3-99 21 40 3:68 4:29: 
Diarrhoea and Enter- 

Hbis od? Sys Arey) oe 05) 1-78) 183) ... ‘11 | 2-32] 2-43 
Malformation w-| 2:32 129 156; 5-17 2°33 89 1:56 4-78 
Congenital Debility...| +91 16 22 | 1-29) 1-27 27 23) 1:77 
Premature Birth ...|_ 10-99 1-02 ‘49 | 12-50 | 11-83 1:23 30 | 13-36- 
Tujury at Birth | 415 “38 | 16 | 4:69 4:27 32 10 4:69 
Other Diseases of early | | 

Infancy... veep 194 27 10; 2-31 2-75 44 13 3-32 
All Other Causes... 49 | “32 | 3-02 3°83 66 ‘51 2:74 3-91 

Total ... ..| 21-01 | 405 | 13-41 | 38-47 | 23-42 4:48 | 13-94 | 41-84 


In the State in 1938 nearly 96 per cent. of the deaths during the first 
week after birth and 67 per cent. of the deaths which occurred 
during the first year after birth were due to exclusively pre-natal causes, | 
aud diseases of early infancy or syphilis. Deaths from.these causes during” 
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the first year of life represented 28.04 per 1,000 live births during the year. 
The incidence of diarrhea aud enteritis was comparatively light among 
children under the age of one month. 


Deaths of Ex-nuptial Children under 1 year. 


During 1988 there were 45,336 nuptial and 1,983 ex-nuptial children born 
alive. During the same period the deaths of nuptial children under 1 year 
of age numbered 1,829 and of ex-nuptial children 151. 


The infantile mortality rate of ex-nuptial children was 89 per cent. 
greater than the rate for nuptial children, partly owing to premature birth, 
infantile debility and inherited diseases, but to an equally great extent to 
causes arising from neglect. The mortality rates from various causes. 
among ex-nuptial children are shown annually in the Statistical Register. 


How these combined causes operate to produce a comparatively high 
death rate among ex-nuptial children is shown in the following table which: 
relates to the year 1938 and the quinquennium 1934-38. 


Taste 100.—Infantile Mortality, Nuptiality and Age, 1934 to 1938. 


Deaths per 1,000 Live Births, L988, | Deaths per 1,000 Live Births, 1984-1938: 
Age at Death. Ex-nuptial. Ex-nuptial. 
Nuptial, Yee cent, Total. Nuptial. i sort Total. 
Rate. Nuptial Rate. Nuptial 
Rate. Rate, . 

Under 1 week ...| 22°83 | 36:81 161 23-42 22-62 | 39-22 173 | 23-36 

1 week ... oe 2-38 5-04 212 2-49 2-67 4:77 179 2-77 

2 weeks... whe “99 3-03 306 1:08 1-22 2-24 184 1:27 

Bes cgyon hes oan +88 1-51 172 ‘91 1-09 2:34 215 | 1-14 

Total— 

under 1 month| 27-08 | 46-39 171 27-90 27-60 | 48-57 176 | 28-54 

1 month 2:36 3:53 150 241 || 2-30 3-21 140 2:35 

2 months 1-26 4:54 360 140 |i 1:39 3:99 287 1:51 

3s, est 1-10 3-03 275 1-18 1-28 2:82 220 1:35 

Ae eed ea 1:17 1:01 86 1-16 1:09 2:24 206 1-14 

5 oy “a4 1-04 3:03 291 112 1:02 1:85 181 1-06 

6 yy, aoe 1:26 4:03 320 1:37 1-11 2°73 246 1:18 

Yer eae 1-10 2-52 229 1:16 1-08 1:75 162 1-11 

8 yy, vas +97 3:53 364 1:08 || +92 2:72 296 1:00 

Ol <5 ea +82 50 61 80 +96 1:56 163 “99 

10. —C*#4, wee +95 2-02 213 99 “97 1:95 201 101 

lls, eee 1-23 2:02 164 1:27 |i 1-06 1:56 147 1-08 
Total— | 

under 1 year| 40-34 | 76:15 189 41-84 | 40-78 | 74:95 184 | 42-32 


The number of ex-nuptial children who die during one year is com- 
paratively small, consequently the rates of mortality for such children 
based on the experience of a single year are unstable. 


' A more reliable comparison is obtained by using figures based upon the 
quinquennial period. The experience of the five years 1934-38 shows that 
the largest proportional excess of deaths of ex-nuptial children over those 
of nuptial children is ‘uot immediately after birth, but usually two. months 
or more later. During the first month of life the mortality of ex-nuptial 
children exceeded that of uuptial children by 76 per cent., by 40 per cent. 
in the second, by 187 per cent. in the third, 120 per cent. in the fourth 
and 106 per cent. in the fifth. 
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The following table shows the number of births and deaths-and the rate 
per 1,000 live births of ex-nuptial as compared with those of nuptial chil- 
dren in New South Wales since 1900. 


TaBLE 101.—Deaths under 1 Month and 1 Year, 1900 to 1988. 


Deaths under 1 month. | Deaths under 1 year. 
Total Live Births. : a 

| Nuptial. | Ex-Nuptial, | Nuptial. Ex-Nuptial. 

‘Year. | i. Rate per Rate per Rate per Rate per 
. uX- 1,000 1,000 1,000 1 

Nuptial. | Nuptial. No. Tive No. Live No. Live Xo. Live 
Births. | Births. Firths. Births, 
1900-04 174,507] 12,982 * * * * 15,712 | 90-04 {3,361 | 258-90 


1905-09] 194,364) 14,574| 4,758f| 30-16f] 637+) 54-624; 13,780 | 70:90 | 2,668 | 183-07 
1910-14] 236,589] 14,363! 7,150 | 30:22 | 734 | 51-10 | 15,901 | 67-21 | 2,338 | 162-78 
1915-19] 243,752) 12,903) 7,675 | 31-49 | 678 | 52°55 | 14,956 | 61:36 | 1,703 | 131-98 
1920-24 258,318| 13,286| 7,726 | 29-91 | 624 | 46°97 {15,194 | 58-82 |1,485 | 111-77 
1925-29] 255,447] 13,624, 7,507 | 29°39 | 599 | 43°97 |13,643 | 53-41 | 1,363 | 100-04 
1930-34/ 220,555) 11,740) 5,957 | 27-01 | 532) 45:32 | 9,354 |) 42-41] 912 | 77-68 


1934 | 41,266] 2,069] 1,162 | 28°16 101 | 48°81 1,845 | 44°71 164 {| 79:26 

1935 | 42,653) 2,023] 1,130 | 26-49 110 | 54:38 | 1,601 | 37°54 161 | 79:58 

1936 | 44,099] 2,094) 1,28) | 29-03 86 | 41°07 | 1,882 | 42°68 126 | 60°17 

1937 | 45,391] 2,106] 1,238 | 27:27 110 | 52:23 | 1,764 | 38°86 168 | 79°77 

19388 | 45,336] 1,983! 1,228 | 27°08; 92! 46°39! 1,829 | 40°34) 151 | 76:15 
* Not available, + Four Years 1906-09. 

The table shows that whilst the ex-nuptial death rates are uniformly high 
compared with the nuptial rates, they have improved considerably in the 
period covered by the table. In 1901, one out of every four ex-nuptial 
children died within a year of birth; the rate in 1938 was one in thirteen. 


Deaths of Children under 5 years. 

Apparently there has been a general improvement in the death-rate of all 
evoups of children under 5 years of age, though the improvement has not 
-been so marked at ages over 1 year as in the rates of infantile mortality. 

The following table shows the mortality of children under 5 years of 
age i— 


Taste 102,—Deaths under 5 Years, 1890 to 1938, 


Deaths under 5 years. Deaths under 5 years. 
Period. Average Year, Average 

xinmual | 9 coo Living. Aaoual | 009 Living. 
1890-94 6,220 37°5 1934 2,717 12°2 
1895-99 5,693 34°2 
1900-04 5,056 314 1935 2,377 10°8 
1905-09 4,335 24:7 
1910-14 4,881 22°9 1936 2,680 12°4 
1915-19 4,676 19'5 de, Z 
1920-24 4,518 18°5 1937 2,532 11'7 
1925-29 4,070 16°0 ; 
1930-34 2,852 11°8 1938 2,600 11°9 


The rate of mortality in the quinquennium 1930-34, compared with that 
of 1890-94, represents a saving of 26 lives each year in every 1,000 children 
vander 5 years in the State. 

Children are more susceptible to the attacks of disease in the earlier years 
‘of life than later, and the death rate decreases steadily until the age of 10 
years is reached. Since the rate for preventable diseases is high, there is 
no doubt that many children succumb through parental ignorance of the 
‘proper food or treatment required. 
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Infantile Mortality and Stillbirths. 

Pre-natal causes being 2 common factor in beth stillbirth and the 
mortality of infants subsequent to birth it is of interest to note the 
combined rate for stillbirths and deaths of children under one year of age. 

In 1938 there were 1,473 stillbirths and 1,980 deaths under one year of 
age, making a total loss of 3,453 infants out of 48,792 live births and still- 
births. This represents a rate of 70.77 per 1,000 of all births. 

The metropolitan rate on this basis is 68.15 and in the remainder of the 
State 72.46. This shows the total loss of infant life in the metropolis in 
1938 to be almost equal to that in the remainder of the State, despite the 
considerable difference disclosed by a consideration of deaths of live-born - 
children only. 

The year 1986 is the first for which figures are available on this basis. 

Causrs or Drain, 

The classification used for tabulating causes of death is in accordance 
with the International List of Causes of Death, with slight modification 
for use throughout Australia, and is based on the fourth decennial revision 
by the Iuternaticnal Commission at Paris in 1929. 

_ The complete list of causes of death in use is published in the Statistical 
Register of New South Wales, which'shows the number of deaths from: 
each cause according to age, sex, ancl month of occurrence. 

The table published below is'- a summary of the principal individual 
eauses of death in 1988, compared with the average annual number. in the 


period 1933-87, adjusted to the population of the year 1938, The propor- 
tion to the total in the five years 1934-88 is also shown :— 
Taste 108.—Causes of Death, 1938. 
ee 88 
Dor H 13 Sor : | 
£85 | 8, | See 265 8. | S28 
Causes of Death. 3 5g gS ER° Canges of Death 358 ae BA 
oes 5B aa Wee od 73 
Sa9) 2 pees 44a | 2" | q4 
ee ms 
Typhoid Fever... a6 21 20 ‘08 |}Other Diseases of the Cir 
Measles... ae . 40 vei 12 enlatory aye - 85 40 15 
Scarlet Fever... ia 28 12 ‘07 || Bronchitis va ue 295 268 1,09 
Whooping-couch . 4 121 79 +52 |/Pneumonia 1,665 | 1,900 6°95 
Diphtheria and Croup, ate 189 156 -73 ||Other Diseases of ‘the Re- 
Tufluenza ... cs 822 S54 1:30 spiratory System i 269 268 1-08 
Plague aa ae ane és ee . |/Diseases of the, Stomach,. 133 148 53 
Erysipelas tes 22 13 08 |/Diarrhoa and Enteritis 
Acute Poliomyelitis and (inder 2 years)... 143 148 57 
Acute Polioencephalitis 12, 20 06 ||Diutrhaa and Enteritis 
Lethirgic Eneephaliti 12 10 “04 || (2 yearsjand over) we} 108 07 +39 
Epidemic —Cerebro- spinal Appendicitis 244 23-4 98 
Meningitis : an 6 <7 02 |/Hernia, Jutestinal ‘Obstruc 
Other Inidemic Diseases. 22 23 “00 tion vis 213 209 +85 
Tuberculosis, Respiratory Cirrhoels of the Liver- wes 101 110 4d 
System ... 985 946 3-87 |/Other Diseases of the Di- 
Tuhereulosis Meninges and . gestive System va) _ 896 391 1-57° 
Nervous System 36 33 “14 ||Nephritis ... J 1,552 | 1,535 6-21 
Other Tuberculous. Di- Other Genito- -Urinary Di- 
seages ... aes cae 62 67 24 rensea. .. vl 400 405 1:59 
Cancer... ie «| 2,818 | 2,967 | 11-36 Criminal Abortion” ae 47 b “20 
Diabetes ... | 445 443 1-77 ||Puerperal Septicemia ... 69 47 “26 
Other General Diseases . 585 586 2:37 ||Other Puerperal Diseases 155 134, “60 
Diseases of the Blood... 240 217 +92 |[Mulformations — ... Bs 268 268 1-06 
‘Chronic Poisonings and| Congenital Depility.- ee O1 84 “36 
Intoxications ... va 27 22 10 | Praiatnre Birth. . 647 |. 632 2-54 
Meningitis... ite 3 106 111 +43 |/Other Developmental Di- 
Cerebral, Hemorrhage and BPASES os. .) 348 379.) 147 
Apoplexy ad sa 776 726 2-89 ||Senility ... aid ao 038 818 2-97 
Insanity ... oe 84 94 33 |[Suicide — ... a8 | 329 3380 | 1-29 
Convulsions of Infants Wak 14 11 “05 Accident ... cue ..} 3,279 | 1,442* 5-9 
Other Diseases of the Ner- Other Violence... wf 120 105 7 
vons Syatem, ... ; 628. 574 2-45, || All other Causes .., a 222 175* 81 
Diseases of the Heartt ...) 5,892 | 6,768 | 24-57 ————— | —___— ——_ + 
Diseases of: the Arteries, Total ois .. | 24,666 | 26,105 | 100-00 
Atheroma, &e.., «| 1,371 | 1,630 5-88 
q 


® Treludes 533 from motor accidents. { Sve remarks ia paragraph ou Heart Diseases on page 125. © 
¥*32213—D 
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Generally speaking, the mortality from tuberculosis, bronchitis, 
diarrhoea and enteritis, diphtheria, and typhoid fever is decreasing, while 
the mortality from diseases of the heart, cancer, diabetes, and Bright’s 
disease is increasing. 


The figures in the foregoing table cannot be compared as absolute num- 
bers of the same relative importance because of the limitations of a system 
of classification depending upon a large number of independent observers 


DEATH RATES—PRINCIPAL DISEASES—1875-1938. 
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with varying degrees of diagnostic equipment, and because the age 
incidence is very different for the several diseases. Some diseases of the 
heart and diseases of the arteries, etc., affect persons of advanced years, and 
from the standpoint ot rate of natural increase are relatively less important 
than are diseases like tuberculosis and pneumonia, wlich cause heavy 
mortality between ages 20 and 65. The heading senility is unsatisfactory, 
as it embraces the deaths of aged persons in respect of whom the cause 
of death is not definitely stated in the returns. Many deaths of aged per- 
sons formerly attributed to senility are now ascribed to some form of heart 
disease, with the result that deaths from senility, so described, have shown 
a considerable decrease. 

Interesting features of the table are that 6.75 per cent. of all deaths in 
the quinquenniuin of 1934-88 were due to the following diseases, which are 
generally diseases of early childhood:—Diarrhoea and enteritis (under 2 
years), malformations, diseases of infancy, whooping cough, convulsions of 
snfants, measles, and poliomyelitis. Of the remaining deaths, more 
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than half are due to five major causes, diseases of the heart, cancer, pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis, and Bright’s disease. Deaths from violence repre- 
sented 6.85 per cent. of the total. 


In the pages which follow the experience in respect of a number of in- 
dividual diseases is traced. Where the period covered is of considerable 
length, due allowance must be made for the effect of improvements in 
methods of diagnosis and classification and the general advance of medical 
knowledge. In some cases’ these factors have exercised a considerable 
influence upon the trend of the figures. 


Apart from the records obtained by the compulsory notification by 
medical practitioners of certain infectious diseases, reliable statistics 
are not available to show the number of cases of the various 
diseases occurring annually, but statistics have been collected of 
the occurrence of communicable diseases among school children since 
1918. These show that epidemics of such diseases as measles, whooping- 
cough, scarlet fever, and diphtheria are of periodical recurrence, and, from 
time to time, assume large proportions, A large proportion of the deaths 
from these diseases are among children under school age, but the rate of 
mortality from them rises and falls with the recurrence of epidemics 
among school children. Statistics of the occurrence of infectious diseases 
among school children are collected quarterly, with the object of facili- 
tating steps towards preventive and remedial measures. 


Typhoid Fever. 


A steady improvement in the incidence of this disease is apparent, and 
the consequent mortality has been reduced to very small proportions. 


The compulsory notification by medical practitioners of cases of typhoid 
fever has been in force since the 1st January, 1898, 


The number of cases notified and deaths from typhoid fever, and the 
equivalent annual rates since 1884, are stated below :— 


Taste 104.—Typhoid Fever, 1884 to 1938. 


Cases Notified. Deaths, 
Period, Rate Males. Females. Total. 
Number. | ,P°" Rate e pe Rate per 
living, | Number. 10,000 | Number. Riju0. | Number. 10,000 
‘ living. living. living. 

1884-58 * = 1,256 5.12 4,115 5138 2,471 5.13 
1889-93 = - 959 3.11 714 2°74 1,673 2.94 
1894-98 * * 1,107 3°27 731 2°46 1,838 2°89 
1899-1903 | 16,406 | 23°95 1,054 2°93 733 2°25 1,787 2°61 
1904-08 | 11,548 | 15°54 748 1-93 507 1:42 1,255 1°69 
1909-13 | 11,506 | 13°66 7173 1°75 464 115 1,237 1°47 
1914-18 7,868 8°28 E69 1:17 330 0-71 899 0°95 
1919-23 4,401 4°18 263 0°66 241 0°47 594 0.56 
1924-28 2,912) 2:48 245 0-41 140 0:28 385 0:33 
1929-33 1,579 1:24 115 0:18 72 0'1) 187 0.15 
1934-38 653 “49 72 011 24 0-04 96 0.07 
1934 141 “54 15 Ol 4 0:03 19 0.07 
1935 173 65 15 0711 5 0-04 } 20 0.08 
1936 132 “49 13 0:10 6 005 : 19 0.07 
1937 118 A4 12 0.09 6 0:04 18 0.07 
1938 89 33 Vi 0:12 3 0-02 20 0.07 


“Notifiable throughout the State from Ist January, 1898. 
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The rate of mortality from typhoid fever in 19388 represents only 7 
persons .per million living. This rate is 5 per cent. below that of the 


previous five years. 


The decrease in the number and proportion of deaths due to this disease 
after’ 1888 was very, marked, and may be traced to the operation, of the 
Dairies Supervision Act, which became law in 1889. The rates show a 
further marked improvement as from 1908, and have dropped regularly, 
until that for 1938, was only 1.4 per cent. of the rate for the period 1884-88. 
The rate is higher than that experienced in England and Wales, where 
during 1937 it was only 5 per million living. 


Owing to a,superior system of sewerage and to the greater attention given 
to sanitary mspection and garbage disposal, the rate of mortality from 
typhoid ‘fever in the metropolis is usually very much lower than in the 
yemainder of the State. ‘The persons who died in 1938 included 4 who 
resided in the metropolis and 16 in other districts. The rates per 10,000: 
living were 0.03 and 0.11 respectively. 


Experience shows that most deaths from typhoid fever occur during the 
summer and autumn, but in 1988 there were only two deaths during the 
suinmer months of ‘December, January, and February, and 12 during the 
autunn months of Mareh, April and May; making a total of 14 out of 20 in 
the whole year. 


Smallpox. 
There has been no death from smallpox in New Scuth Wales since the 
year 1915. 


Vaccination is not compulsory in this State, and the precaution is rarely 
‘adopted unless epidemics threaten, as in the year 1918, when about 425,000 
persons yoluntarily submitted themselves to vaccination. 


Measles. 


Although measles is a common complaint, ‘the resultant mortality ig 
comparatively very small. The following statement shows the deaths from 
this cause, and the rate for each sex. 


TaBie 105.—Measles, 1884 to 1938. 


Males. Females, | Total. 

Period. ; "| Rate per Kute per | “Rate per 
Denths. 10,000 Deaths. 10,000 | Deaths. 10,000 

; living. living. : living. 
1884-88 166 0:63 165 0°76 331 0-69 
1889-93 393 1:28 36Y 1-41 762 134 
1894-98 338 1:00 324 1:09 662 1:04 
1899-1903 60 0-44 219 0°67, 379 0:55 
1904-08 &2 0°21 107 0°20 189 0:25 
1909-33 809 0°70 -267 0-66 576 0-68 
1914-18 801 0°62 22) 0-48 522 0°55 
1919-23 207 0°39 | '83 0 35 390 0°37 
1924-28 W7 0 30 1A 0°28 338 0.29: 
1929-33 137 0-21 li 0719 QA4- 0.20: 
1934-88 teal 0-12 66 010 147 Oil 
1934 19 O14 15 012 Bt 0.13 
‘1935 47 0 85 36 028 83 O31 
1036 lt 0.08 ll 0.08 (22 0-08 
1937 4 0 05 4 0 03 8 0-03 

1938 oy ae Lid eae yet SF 
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The high rates during the second, and third quinquennial periods were 
due to severe outbreaks in 1893 and 1898. 


‘Measles‘is a disease chiefly affecting children, and is periodically. epidemic. 
- It was: epidemic in 1893 when 730 deaths -were recorded; in 1898-9, when 
there were 719 fatal cases; in 1912, when there were 871; and in 1915, 


when there were 324, During the year 1938 there were no deaths due to 
measles, . 


Scarlet Fever. 


In 1938 the number of deaths from this disease was 12, equivalent to a 
rate of 0.04 per 10,000 of the population. Of these, 8 occurred in the 
metropolis, and 4 in the remainder of the State, showing rates of 0.06 and 
0.08 per 10,000 for the respective divisions. The rate of mortality from 
this cause during 1988 was 57 per cent. below that of the preceding quin- 
quennium. The number of cases notified and the deaths from searlet fever 
and the equivalent annual rates have been as follows :— 


Tapir 106.—Searlet Fever, 1884 to 1988. 


Cases Notified. Deaths. 
i 
Hl | 
Period, Rate Males, Females, Tc al, 
Number. 10,000 Rate per Rate per Rate per 

ah ‘| fiving. [Number.| 10,000 Number. 10,000 Number.} 10,00 
- living, ‘ living. living, 
1884-88 7 * 287 1:08 342 1:57 629 1°30 
1889-93 = * 185 0-60 236 ovO >| 421 O94 
1894-98 . * 162 0 48 Q18 0°73: | '880 50:60 
1899-1903 | 10,940 15'97 34 0 23 lit Ov5 | - 1H8 0-29 
1904-08 | 14,239 19°16 88 0 23 9L 0:26 179 ‘0'24 
1909-13 | 13,220 | 15°70 41 0:09 57 O'l4 98 10°12 
1914-18 | 20,864 | 21°95 12 0°23 161 0:35 273 0:29 
1919-23 6,752 6°39 Bt 0'UG6 38 0°07 72 0-07 
1924-28 | 25,119 | 21°38 142 O24 185 O32 327 028 
1929-38 | 23,260 18 21 15 0°18 165 0°26 280 0:22 
1934-88 | 13,457 10-08 47 0°07 45 0:07 92 0:07 
1934 2,166 8°26 9 0:07 10 0 08 » ‘19 0:07 
1985 ‘| 2,250 8°50 10 0-07 8 0-06 - ‘18 0'07 
1936 3,939 | 14°76 i be 0°09 14 O11. 26 0-10 
1937 2,493 9°25 10 0°07 7 ‘Vv 05 7 0:06 
1988 2.609 9-59 6 C04 6 0-04 lz 0 0+ 


*Notifiable througlout'the State from lst January, 1808. 


Like measles, scarlet fever -is an epidemic disease which mainly affects 
children, the rate generally being somewhat higher for females than for 
males. Of the deaths during 1938, 7 were of children under 10 years of 
age, viz, 8 males and'4 females. Though not nearly so fatal as formerly, 
its sporadic recrudescence demands constant vigilance onthe part of the 
authorities responsible for the health of the State. The death-rate from 
‘this cause of mortality has fluctuated since the year 1884, when it was 
very heavy, the rate per 10,000 inhabitants having ranged from 2.59 in that 
year to:0.04 in 1921, and 1988... 
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Whooping-cough. 


Whooping cough is another disease which mainly affects children, and to 
which, like scarlet fever, females are more susceptible than males. ‘The num- 
ber of deaths and rates of mortality for each sex since 1884 are shown below, 


TaBLe 107.—Whooping Cough, 1884 to 19388. 


Males. Females. Total. 
Period. Rate per Rate per Rate per 
Deaths. 10,000 Denths, 10,000 Deaths. 10,000 
living, =| living. living. 

1884-88 327 124 472 2:17 799 1°66 
1889-93 495 1 6) 666 2:55 1,161 2°04 
1894-98 343 101 502 1°69 845 1:33 
1899-1903 573 1:59 726 2:23 1,299 1:90 
1904-08 369 0°95 445 1°25 814 110 
1909-13 377 0'86 436 1:09 813 0°97 
1914-18 334 0:69 382 0°82 77 0°75 
]919-23 440 0 82 497 0°96 937 0°89 
1924-28 390 0.65 462 0°80 852 0-72 
1929-33 285 0.44 363 0°58 648 0-51 
1934-38 285 0.42 35 0°54 €41 0-48 
1934 139 1 05 147 114 286 1-09 
1935 3l 0 23 42 O24 63 0°24 
19:6 51 0°38 69 0°52 120 0-45 
1937 30 0:22 63 0:47 93 0:35 
1938 34 0:25 45° 0°33 79 0-29 


Whooping-cough may justly be regarded as a permanent menace and a 
constantly recurring ailment of infancy and childhood, for the table shows 
that periods of decline have generally been followed by increases in the 
death-rate, which is maintained by epidemic outbreaks, one such occurring 
in 1907, when 594 cases proved fatal, and the death-rate was the highest 
since 1878.° Further epidemics occurred in 1913, 1920, 1921, 1925, 1927, 
1929, 1934 and 1938 when the deaths were 344, 369, 257, 323, 211, 212, 286 
and 641 respectively. 


Records kept since 1918 show that epidemics of whooping cough among 
school children are only second in magnitude to those of measles, 


An examination of the table on a later page showing the seasonal pre- 
valence of diseases indicates that whooping-cough is most fatal during the 
months of January and September to December, 


Diphtheria and Croun. 


The death rate from diphtheria and croup was very high in the earlier 
years shown in the table below, but following the introduction of the use 
of diphtheria antitoxin in 1894 the death rate fell sharply. 


Compulsory notification by medical practitioners of cases of diphtheria 
was instituted from 1st January, 1898, but in the first ten years the 
notifications were not complete. 


Diphtheria and croup, under which heading membranous laryngitis is 
included, caused 156 deaths in 19388. Deaths from these diseases in the 
metropolitan area numbered 79, and those in the remainder of the State 
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77, the respective rates per 10,000 living for each division being 0.62 and 
0.58, The following table shows the number of cases notified and deaths 
and the equivalent annual rates since 1884 :— 


TaBie 108.—Diphtheria, 1884 to 1938. 


Deaths. 
Cases notified, 
Period. Males. Females, ° Total. 
Rate per Rate per Rate per Rate per 
Number | 10,000 | Number. 10,600 Number. | 10,900 Number 10,0C0 
liviny. living. living. ! \ living. 
1884-838 * * 1,069 | 4:04 980 4°51 2,049 4°25 
1889-93 A * 1,483 | 4°68 1,399 5°36 2,882 4:9x 
1894-98 ” * 712 2'10 710 2:39 1,422 2°24 
1899-1903 | 4,360 6°36 310 | 9°86 299 0:92 609 0°89 
1904-08 7,298 |" 9:82 367 | 0°95 338 0:95 705 0:95 
1909-13 | 24,012 | 28°51 604 | 2:37 640 1°59 1,244 1:48 
914-18 | 29,213 | 30°74 659 | 1°36 682 1:47 1,341 141 
3919-23 | 22,2997 | 21:17 583; 1:09 509 0:99 1,092 1-04 
3924-28 18,841 | 16°03 448 | 0°75 394 068 842 0°72 
1929-38 | 20,979 | 16:42 434 | 0°67 454 0°72 888 0-70 
1984-38 | 26,334 | 19.72 467 | 0°69 439 0°66 906 0°68 
1934 6,167 | 2351 95 | O-7t 98 0°76 194 0-74 
1955 * 4,913 | 18°57 99 | O74 95 0-73 194 0°78 
1936 7,064 | 26°48 118 | 0°87 102 077 220 0°82 
1987 4,244 | 15°75 76 | 0°56 67 0°50 143 0:53 
1938 3,946 | 14:50 79 | 0°58 / 77 0°57 156 0°57 


* Notifiable throughout the State from Ist January, 1898. 


Mortality from diphtheria was heaviest during two lengthy periods, viz., 
from 1881 to 1898, and omitting the year 1919, from 1909 to 1921, although 
the rate was much lower in the latter period than in the former. 


The experience of the quinqueunial period 1984-88 shows the disease to 
be most fatal during the months of April, May, and June. Fighty-eight 
per cent. of the persons who died from diphtheria during 1938 were under 
10 years of age, aud 61 per cent. were under 5 years of age. 


In 1923 the Department of Health began a campaign of systematic 
testing of children for susceptibility to diphtheria by means of the Schick 
test, followed by voluntary immunisation. Although the numbers sub- 
mitting for inoculation were nol, encouraging thc campaign was gradually 
extended up to 1928 when it lapsed. 


Following upon encouraging reports from other States and countries on 
the use of “anatoxin,” immunisation has been recommenced in this State. 
Tn an effort to control the incidence of this disease the aim of the Depart- 
ment of Health is the immunisation of the majority of children at ages 
1 to 14 years. Immunisation is purely voluntary, and children may be 
treated at public clinics or by private medical practitioners. 


As part of the campaign the Municipal and Shire Councils, as the Local 
Health Authorities, were invited to co-operate with the Department of 
Health. A definite scheme was inaugurated, to operate from 1st June 1936, 
whereby the Department of Health would repay the Councils the cost of 
the anatoxin used and supply certain other requirements. At the end of 
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19388, approximately 428,000 children had been immunised under this 
scheme and between 45,000 and 50,000 otherwise; to the end of May, 1939, 
the corresponding figures were 145,000 and 55,000. 


Influenza. 


During 1988 there were 354 deaths due to influenza, the rate of mortality 
being 10 per cent. above the average of the previous quinquennium. Prior 
to 1891 the average annual number of deaths was 44, but during that year 
988.deaths occurred’ from: this cause- From 1892 to 1917 the average 
number of deaths was 198, but in 1918 an outbreal< resulted im 372 deaths. 
This was. completely overshadowed by the disastrous epidemic in 1919, 
when 6,387 persons died from the disease. An examination of the experi- 
ence of that. year will be found'in the 1920 issue ofi this. Year Book, 


Since 1919 the mortality has.been exceptionally heavy in 1923, 1929 and 
1935. 


In the following table the deaths at each outbreak. are shown together 
with those in the intervening periods :— 


TaBLe 109.—Influenza, 1875 to 1938, 


4 Deaths. Annual Rate 
peak Males. Females. Total. per 10,000, 
1875-1890 3°8 322 710 0°53 
1891 549 439 988 8°65 
1892-1917 2,799. 2,397" 5,796: }27 
1918; 218 154. 37:2" 1-91 
1919 3,851 2,536 6,337 31°93 
1920-1922 469 420 880° 1°39: 
1923 268 943 All 2°32 
1924-1928 637 662: 1,199 |: 1°02 
1929: 293; 248 54. 216 
1980+19384 612 529 1,341 0°88 
195 ale 262 578 218 
1926. 127" 87 214 0°80 
1937 Jol 7 178 0:66 
1938. : 1785 176) 354: 1.30 


Prior to 1919 influenza was essentially a.diseage fatal to. young children: 
and persons past 45 years of age, but in the severe world-wide: epidemic of: 
that year the disease was most fatal to persons in the prime of life (25 to 
44 years). In. issues of this Year Book up to 1938-84 it- has been shown by 
comparing the deaths from 1920 to 1934 with those of 1914-18 and 1919 in 
age groups representing. approximately the different stages of life, that the 
character of the disease has reverted to the type experienced prior to 1919. 


Tuberculous Diseases, 


The-number of deatls..ascribed: to: the several classified forms: of tuber- 
culous disease- during 1938 was. 1,046, or 4.0 per cent. of the actual mor- 
tality in the State, and equal to 3.84.per 10,000 living—a rate sHghtly moro 
than 3°per-cent. below the average for the preceding quinquennium. 
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A.comparison of death-rates from tuberculous diseases in the Australian 
States and New Zealand for the last six -years is given below. The rates 
are stated per 1,000 of the total population, and do not take account of differ- 
ences in the distr ibution of age and sex in the respective populations, whiéh 
have a material influence on the rates. 


TaBLe 110:—Tuberculous Diseases, States, 1933 to 1938. 
Death-rate from tuberculous diseases per 1,000 of Total Population. 
State. - - 
; 1983, 1934, | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. 1938.’ 
\ 
New South Wales .,.| 0°41 0-40 | 0°39 0°39 0:40 0:88 
Victoria gee vel O47 0-49 0 48 0°47 0°43 0-41 
Queensland ... ‘0°38 0°35 0 34 0 3t 0°30 0°31 
Sonth Australia 0°52 0-48 0:44 0:40 0°43 0:37 
Western Australia ...} 0°49 0°55 OSL 0:46 0°43 0-43 
Tasmania i 0°56 0-49 0°57 0-58 0'51 052 
Coninonwealth O44 0°43 0-42 0°42 0-49 0°39 
New Zealand 0:42 0-42 0°39 0:46 0°39 0°39 


Mortality from tuberculous diseases is usually lower in New South Wales 
than in any other Australian State except Queensland. 


Tuberculosis of the Respiratory System. 

Tuberculosis of 'the respiratory system, or phthisis, was the cause of 946 
deaths, or 90 per cent. of the number due to tuberculosis during the year 
1938, being fifth in the order of magnitude among the fatal diseases of 
the State. The mortality rate per 10,000 living was 4 per cent. lower than 
in the previous quinquennium. The male rate in 1988 was 4.42 and the 
female rate 2.51. 

The following table shows. the number of deaths from tuberculosis of the 
respiratory system and the rates for each sex since 1884. This cause .of 
death was formerly designated ‘tuberculosis of the lungs :— 


Taste 111.—Tuberculosis of Respiratory System, 1884 to 1938. 


‘ ‘Males, Females, Total, 
Period. ate per Rate. per Rate per 
Deaths. 10,000 Deaths . 10,000 Deaths, 10,000 
living. _ living, living. 
1884-88 3,182 | 11°83 2,022 9°30 5,154 “10°69 
189-93 3,269 10°61 1,925 7°38 5,194 9°18 
1894-98 3,191 9°43 1,983 6°68 5,174 8°15: 
1899-1903 3,322 9°24 2,304 7:08 5,626 8°2) 
1904-08 2,985 772 2,184 6113 5,169 6:96 
1909-13 3,220 731 2,286 5°69 6,506 6°54 
1914-18 3,373 6°95 2,194 4°72 5,567 5:86 
1919-23 3.484 6-49 2,173 4-21 5,657 §°3T 
1924-28 3,337 5°57 2,217, 3°85 5,554 4:73: 
1929-33 3,094 477 2,013 3°20 5,107 4:00 
1934-38 2,996 4-44 1,790 2°71 4,786 3°58. 
1934 567 4°26 388 3°00 955 364 
1985 &89 4-40 350 2°68 939 3°55 
1936 6865 4:34 ‘369 2°80 955 3 58: 
1937 647 4:75 344 2°58 991 3°68. | 
1938 607 4:42 339 251 | 946 3°48 


The general rate in ‘the last 5 years has decreased by 66 per cent. in 
eomparison with the first quinquennium shown, that for females slightly 
‘more ‘than that for males. The female rate ranged from 54 per cent. of 
.the:male. rate in-the year 1937 to 79:per cent. during the periods 1904-08 
and 1884-88, 
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The improvement in the death-rate is due to many factors, such as the 
regulation of immigration, conditions of employment, etc., and the enforce- 
ment of the various Health Acts, but principally to the adoption of improved 
methods of medical treatment. 

Notification of cases of pulmonary tuberculosis by medical practitioners 
has been compulsory throughout the State since 1st March, 1929. 

The table below shows the death-rates from tuberculosis of the respiratory 
system or phthisis according to age and sex during the three years around 
each census since 1891. 


TaBLE 112.—Tubereulosis of Respiratory System, Specific Mortality, 1890 


to 1934. 
Death Nate per 10,000 Living. Tuberculosis of the Respiratory 
System. 
Age Group (Years), i 
1890-92. 5900-02 1910-12. 1920-22. 1932-34, 
Males, 
0-4 ... tia ies ors +63 2-04 “57 57 09 
5-9 4. one ee ist Al 47 31 +25 08 
10-14 .., wae a ite 85 28 49 25 08 
15-19 ... ah aie, tee 3:89 3-22 2-31 2-28 “75 
20-24 .., orn vet ae 12-52 10-56 5:99 5-12 2-80 
25-34 ... a Bae hs 17-91 14:37 9-72 9-18 4-66 
35-44... ies ses iis 20:21 18-15 12-55 11:07 6-92 
45-54 .., ae aes ave 20:07 19-79 15-49 12-97 10:06 
55-64 ... x eae wide 19-63 17:74 17-06 14:17 10-99 
65-74 ies At she 15-84 19:24 13-37 10:27 9-36 
‘75 and over wwe cae eae 6:97 7:84 7:81 5-21 4-68 
All Ages ... | 10-38 9-48 717 6-44 4-43 
Rate in 1890-92 — 100...| 100 91 69 62 43 
Females, 
0-4... sive ea eae +93 1:43 63 42 09 
6-9 0. ne es one 42 48 24 35 05 
10-14 ... “es ose ie 92 1-20 +59 39 27 
“15-19 ... eee ea ee 5-29 5-46 3:80 2-40 1-90 
20-24 ... eee sae tie 10:47 7:99 7:74 5-92 5:21 
25-34 ... aes a mae 16-43 13:56 10-00 7:12 5:20 
35-44 .., ven ve Re 15-84 13-41 9 80 6:46 ADE 
45-54 ... oe Sia ois 12-85 10-96 175 5-63 3°72 
55-64 ... eee ae wae 9-81 11-96 8-34 5:32 3:29 
- §5-74 eet a 440 11:17 731 10-60 6-14 3°52 
75 and c OVET we tee os 4:18 2-59 3-84 3-19 2-55 
All Ages ... 7-50 6:95 5-64 4:02 2:91 
Rate in 1890-92 = = ~ 100... 100 93 75 4 39 
Persons, 
0-4 ... see ee oe +78 1:74 60 +50 09 
B= 9 ea ross ie wes 41 “48 ‘27 30 07 
‘10-14 ... in eee oes 88 ‘73 BE +32 17 
15-19 ... one on oes 4:59 4:34 3-04 2:34 1-32 
20-24 ... «He eee _ 11-54 9-26 6-84 5:53 3-98 
25-34 ... ove oe see 17-28 13-98 9-86 8-15 4-93 
35-44 .., sae sae oe 18-43 16:09 11:27 8-84 5:57 
45-54 .., ven wee ve 17:17 16-06 12-10 9-50 6-99 
535-64 ... _ Wels ee 15:84 15-26 13-25 10-13 7:20 
65-74 aa aaa ae 13-90 14:36 12-12 8:35 6-51 
75 and over wee we aa 5:85 5-49 6:03 421 3-59 
All Ages ... wee 9-06 8-28 6-44 5-25 3:68 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100.. 100 91 71 58 41 


The rate improved to a greater extent amongst males than amongst 
females between 1890-92 and 1910-12, but in later years there has Bean a 
greater reduction amongst females, 
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A comparison of the death rates from phthisis in the various age groups 
shows a remarkable difference in respect of men and women. Excluding 
the age groups below 15 years where mortality is comparatively light the 
rates for females are the higher in the groups up to 85 years and above-that 
age there is a large excess of deaths amongst males, the rate amongst men 
in the group 55-64 years being more than three times the corresponding rate 
amongst women. In this group the male death rate from phthisis reaches 
the maximum. Amongst females the rate has generally been highest at 
ages 25 to 84 years, then decreases up to ages 55 to 64 years, but in the 
group 65-74 years it rises slightly. 


Other Tuberculous Diseases. 

Of the 1,046 deaths during 1938 from tuberculosis, only 100 were from 
tuberculosis of organs other than the respiratory system, 21 of which 
equivalent to 21 per cent., were of children under 5 years of age. Taking 
the age group under 5 years, and all ages, the following table shows the 
distinct improvement in the death-rates since the decennium 1891-1900 :— 


TaBLE 118.—Other Tuberculous Diseases, 1891 to 1988. 


Deaths per 10,000 living—Tubercalosis other than Respiratory System, 
Period. Ages under 5 Years, All Ages. 
Males, Vemales. Total. Males, Females. Total. 
1891-1900 15:93 13°41 14°69 2°76 2°62 2°69 
1901-1910 7 5°98 6°55 1°70 151 161 
1911-1820 3°13 2°96 3°06 1:00 86 ‘93 
1921-1930 185 1:67 176 63 52 58 
1931-1938 1:33 1:03 1:18 “42 32 37 
1934 1:47 144 1°46 i) 33 at 
1955 1:34 1:40 137 ‘37 31 "Bt 
1936 1:00 66 °84 37 35 36 
1937 , 1:36 66 1-02 39 25 32: 
1938 1:08 84 06 “44 +29 37 
Cancer. 


In 1938 the deaths from cancer numbered 2,967, equal to a rate of 10.90 
per 10,000 living. The average rate of mortality in the five years 1934-38 
was much higher than in any preceding period, being 10.52 per 10,000 Jiving 
as compared with 8.30 for the period 1884-88. The total for 1988 included 
1,546 males and 1,421 females, the rates being 11.26 and 10.54 per 10,000: 
living of each sex respectively. 


Classified according to the parts of the body affected and arranged in order 
of fatality, cancer caused the following deaths in 19388:—Stomach and 
duodenum 654, intestines 394, other of digestive tract 483, female genital 
organs 279, breast 302, male genito-urinary organs 249, buccal cavity 17, 
respiratory organs 156, skin 115, and other organs 218. 
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The-following table slows the deaths and rates of each sex since 1884:— 


‘Tapre 114.--Cancer, 1884 to 1938. 


Males. Females. Total. 
ae Deaths. ee 16 006 Deaths. én 40,000 Deaths, sae aa ee 
living, living, | living, 
1884-88 © $59 3'25 732 3°37 1,591 3°30 
1889-93 1,262 4:10 1,038 3°98 2,300 4°04 
1894-98 . 1,719 5:09 1,387 4:68 3,106 4°89 
1899-1903 2,295 6°38 1,877 577 4,172 6:09 
1904-08 2,671. 6'91 2,418 6 78 5,089 6°85 
1909-13 3,362 7°63 2,860 7 12 6,222 7°39 
1914-18: 3,886 8:00 3,458 Tedd 7,344 | 7°73 
1919-228 4,738 8:82 4,292 8°31 9,030 8°57 
1924-28 5,790 9°66 5,068 8-80 10,858 924 
“1929-33 6,501 10-01 5,704 9-08 12,205 9.55 
1934-38 7,242 10.73 6,810 10°52 14,052 10°52 
+ 1984 1,369, 10°30 1,293 9-99 2,662 1015 
1935 1,451 10°84 1,321 lu'th 2,772 10-48 
1536 1,379 10°22 1,402-- 10°63 : 2,781 10°42 
1937 ; 1,497 ]1:00 1,373 10:30 2,870 10°€5 
1938 : 1546: 11.26 1,421 10.54 ° 2,967 10°90 


In, New South Wales the crude male rate is usually the higher. In Eng- 
land and Wales, on. the other hand, the crude female rate is usually the 
higher‘ though the standardised rates—for which the age distribution of the 
population of each sex is taken into consideration—show ‘the male rate as 
the higher in each year since 1994. In the period 1911-1914 the standard- 
ised female rate in England was higher than ‘the male rate, and in 1922 and 
1923 these rates for both sexes were practically equal. The change 
is attributed by the Registrar-General in his Annual Review to the opera- 
‘tion of two factors which probably exercise some influence in New South 
Wales, viz—(i) The success of operations upon the relatively more ac- 
cessible cancers of females, and (ii) the better diagnosis of the less 
accessible cancers of females as a consequence of improved medical ap- 
pliances and knowledge. In England and Wales, also, the crude rate for 
both sexes combined is usually much higher, and is increasing more rapidly 
than in New South Wales, 


The ages of the 2,967 persons who died from cancer in New South Wales 
during 19388 ranged from 1 year to 97 years, but the disease is one of 
advanced age, 97 per cent. of the persons who died from cancer in 1938 
being 85 years and over, 
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In the following table aré shown the death-rates from cancer for each sex 
in age groups above 25 years, during the three years around each census 
since 1891, 


TaBLE 115.—Cancer, Specific Mortality, 1890 to 1984. 


Death Rate per 10,000 Living.—Cancer. 
Age Group (Yeara)., : : : 
1890-92. 1900-02. 1910-12. 1920-22. 1932-34. 
Males, 
25-84... is bc a 1-06 1-02 95° | 94 “99 
Baddecce! het Seay. aad 3:67 3-95 4.23 | 3-61 315 
ABBA ee nee vee 1285 12573 13-48 "| 13-67 11-58 
BR-GL eel = 26-02 37-01 36-65 | 38-13 36°30 
65-74 er nen © 2 66-71 T4-84 17-29 85:83 
Wandover ., 1. sl 49°50 79-46 96-27 | 116-46 129-06 
AllAges .. oo. al 429 «| 46 | 767 | Tk | (10058 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100.. | 100 151 179. 204 245 
Temales. 7. 
QRBL eee tees 1.03 103 | 1-48 1:46 1-25 
an © aa a ne ee 6-42 659: | 6:95 6-29 6:35 
45-4 0. eee wee 16:80 1804 | 18:32 18-53 16-74 
B5-64 1. enews] 29-96 33-86 35-40 35-91 33:24 
65-74 vee ae ae B8BT 57-30 59:66 66:23 55-66 
75 and over oud AK ier 45:93 76-94 | 93:96 104:09 93-72 
All Ages 0 ews] B07 5-57 T12 8:36 9-48 «. 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100...) 100 140 179 211 239 
Persons. 
DRM vd ets hte cae 1:05 1-03 1-21 1:20 1-431 
B5Ab a ete case aes 4:79 5-10 5-50 4-9] 4-77 
45-B4 1c wee ee] 14-08 14.97 15:60 15-97 14:08 
B5-64 eee eee RTS 35-65 36-10, 87-11 34:79 
G5-74 a are esl) CAEST 62-87 67-98 12:15 71:13 
vfs) and ¢ over... an be 48:07 78:33 95-23 110°34 111-02 
All Ages... ue Ae Gt 6-04 | 7-41 8-55 10-01 
Rate in,1890-92 = 100.. 100 - 146 179 206 241 


There has been a continous increase in the death rate from cancer. The 
increase between 1890-92 and 1910-12 was 79 pei cent. for both males and 
females and the subsequent increase 387 per cent. for males and 84 per 
cent. in the rate for females. ‘The vate is higher. amongst females than 
males up to age 55 years, but the male rate is the higher in later ages. 


In all countries for which records are kept the death rate from cancer 
has been inereasing and great attention is being given to the problem of 
the control of cancer. 


In 1921 the University of Sydney established a Cancer each Com- 
mittee, for which funds were made available by contributions from “the 
Commonwealth and State Governments and by private donations and 
bequests. Laboratories were equipped within the University, research. 
workers engaged to conduct investigations locally and abroad, and treat- 
ment centres were established within certain hospitals. In April, 1938, 
these activities were suspended and operations have since been confined to 
the issue of radium: only. 
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Owing to diversity of needs and conditions, the provision of adequate 
facilities for examination, early diagnosis and treatment of cancer patients 
is considered to be economically justifiable only where large aggregations 
of population exist. As a result a number of centres for these purposes 
have been established in various metropolitan hospitals and it is proposed 
to set up a consultative clinic at the Newcastle Hospital. 

Portion of a supply of radium purchased by the Conimonwealth Govern- 
ment in 1927 has been made available for use in certain hospitals in New 
South Wales, and to the Cancer Research Committee, and through the 
latter to approved practitioners for use in private practice. 

Co-ordination of action throughout Australia is made possible by the 
Australian Cancer Conference, convened annually by the Commonwealth 
Department of Health. Through this department, also, cancer workers 
in Australia are kept in touch with the Cancer Commission of the Health 
Organisation of the League of Nations, the Radium Commission in Great. 
Britain, the British Empire Cancer Campaign Society, the International 
Union against Cancer and with national movements in many countries, 

Following upon the recommendation of the Seventh Australian Cancer 
Conference in 1936, the Commonwealth Government, with the acquiescence 
of the State Governments, created the National Health and Medical Re- 
search Council, so that public health matters should receive more adequate 
review and so that medical research should be fostered and developed in 
Australia. The Council was instituted in September, 1936, and it is 
expected that cancer research will benefit from annual allocations of funds. 
for this purpose. 

In the following table the rates of mortality from cancer are given for 
the Australian States and New Zealand. The comparison is upon the crude 
basis of total population and is uncorrected for age and sex incidence. 


TasLe 116.—Cancer, States, 1933 to 1988. 


aa Cancer Death-rate per 1,000 of Total Population. 
ate, bit aac sa 
1933. | 1984. | 1935, | 1926. | 1937. | 1098. 
New South Wales... 101 | 1:01 1:05 104 | 1.07 | 1:09 
Victoria i 118 119 1°23 1:24 1°27 1:27 
Queensland 0-91 0:92 0°96 0-99 1:01 101 
South Australia 117 1:32 104 1:26 1:23 1'30 
Western Australia 0-94 | 1:02 1:06 | .1:07 0°98 1:22 
Tasmania 1:09 1:13 1:14 1°23 1:23 1:08 
Commonwealth 105 1:06 1°09 111 1:13 115 
New Zealand 1-11 115 1°12 118 118 118 
Diabetes. 


The proportion of deaths due to diabetes has been growing during the 
past thirty years. Although the disease is responsible for less than 2 
per cent. of the annual number of deaths the rate of mortality from diabetes 
has increased, the average of the last five years being 92 per cent. higher 
than that for the period 1906-19, 

The deaths due to diabetes in 1988 numbered 448, equal to a rate of 1.63 
per 10,000 living. The rate for males was 1.06 and for females 2.21 per 
10,000 living of each sex. Most of the deaths occurred after middle life, 
405 out of 448 deaths in 1938, or 91 per cent. being persons over 45 years 
cf age. 

Meningitis. 

The diseases included under the above heading—encephalitis, simple 
meningitis, aud non-epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis—caused 111 deaths 
during 1988; the corresponding rate being 0.41 per 10,000 living. Of this 
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number, 75 were males and 36 females, equivalent to rates per 10,000 living 
of each sex of 0.55 and 0.28 respectively. The deaths in the metropolis and 
country were 61 and 50, with corresponding rates per 10,000 living of 0.48 
and 0.35. 


Of those who died during 1938, 37, or 33 per cent., were under 5 years 
of age. 


Cerebral Hemorrhage. 


Mortality from this cause showed a slow but sustained increase for 
twenty years prior to the quinquennium 1909-18, then there was an appre- 
ciable decline until 1924. Since that year the figures are not strictly com- 
parable owing to changes in the method of classification due to a revision in 
the classification of eauses of death. In 1925 greater preference was given 
to cerebral hemorrhage as a cause of death when found in combination 
with diseases of the arteries, atheroma, etc. In 1928, a further 
change wag made, and all cases of arterio-sclerosis combined with any 
cerebral vascular lesion have since been included with diseases of the 
arteries. The introduction from 1st April, 1935, of an amended form of 
medical certificate of cause of death has been further instrumental in 
reducing the number of deaths ascribed to this title, as the additionat 
information derived has enabled the classification to be made as just 
mentioned. 


The number of deaths due to cerebral hemorrhage and apoplexy during 
the year 1938 under the new classification was 726, of which 319 were 
males and 407 females. The rate was 2.67 per 10,000 living, viz., 2.82 for 
males and 8.02 for females. 


The following table shows the number of deaths and the rates for both 
sexes from cerebral hemorrhage and apoplexy since 1884, but the com- 
parison over the last nine years is affected by the alterations in certification 
and classification mentioned above. 


Taste 117,—Cerebral Hemorrhage, 1884 to 19388. 


Males. Feinales. Total. 
Period, Rate Rate Rate 
Deaths. | per 10,000 | Deaths. .) per 10,000 Deaths. | per 10,000 
living. living. living. 
1884-88 778 2:97 467 2°15 1,245 2°58 
1889-93 796 258 618 2:37 1,414 248 
1894-98 943 2°79 710 2°39 1,653 2°60 
1899-1903 1,050 2°92 788 2°42 1,838 2°68 
1904-08 1,303 3°31 1,039 2°91 2,342 315 
1903-13 1,627 3°69 1,439 3°58 3,066 3°64 
1914-18 1,693 3°49 1,431 3:08 3,124 3°29 
1919—23 1,735 3°23 1,587 3:07 3,322 B15 
1924-28 9,225 3-71 2,210 #84 | 4,495 377 
1929-33 2,025 3.12 2,432 2°39 4,157 3°25 
1931-33 1,655 245 1,926 2:92 3,681 2°68 
1934 397 2°99 429 3°31 826 3.15 
1935 316 2°36 a70 2°83 686 2.59 
1936 BRQ 2°46 355 209 687 2.58 
1937 291 2°14 365 2.74 656 2.43 
1938 319 2°32 407 3°02 726 2.67 
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Convulsions of Children. 


‘Conyulsions of children (under 5 years of age) caused 11 deaths during 
1938, or 0.04 per 10,000 living at all ages, which is 21 per cent. below the 
rate for the previous quinqueunium. 


The following table shows the number of deaths and the rates from con- 
vulsions of children for both sexes in periods since 1875 :— 


Taste 118.—Convulsions of Children, 1878 to 1938. 


Males. Females. | Total, 
Year, Rate Rate Rate 
Deaths. per 10,000 | Deaths. per 10,000 | Deaths. per 10,000 

Living. Living. Living. 
1875-79 1 533 8:93 J,291 8-94 2,829 8°93 
1880-84 | | 2,007 9°12 1,800 8°83 3,607 8°99 
1885-89 1,916 6°99 . 1,615 714 3,531 7°06 
1890-94 1,601 5-07 1,355 5:08 2,956 5:05 
1895-99 1,281 3°73 1,119 3 70 2,400 3°72 
1900-04 781 2:15 625 1:89 ‘1,406 2°02 
1905-09 550 1°40 480 1°32 1,030 1:36 
1910-14 458 1:00 343 0:83 801 0:92 
1915-19 404 0°83 291 0°61 695 0°72 
1920-24 | * 208 0°38 183 0°35 391 0°36 
1925-20 145 0-23 98 0-16 243 0°20 
1930-34 38 0-06 35 0:06 7 0-06 
1935-38 28 0°05 23 0:04 bl 0:05 
193t 7 0 05 4 0°03 11 0-04 
1935 5 0:02 7 0°05 10 0.04 
1936 12 0°09 3 0:02 15 0:06 
1937 8 : 0-08 7 0-05 15 0:06 
1938 5 0-04 6 0 04 ll 0-04 


The rates of mortality ascribed to this cause show a remarkable decline, 
due partly to increasing skill in diagnosing the diseases of children. 
Numerous deaths having convulsions as their immediate cause are now 
ascribed to some other cause which led to convulsions. 


Being limited to children under 5 years of age, the rates are better stated 
proportionately at that age-period. On this basis the death-rate in 1988 
was 0.50 per 10,000, as compared with 0.59 of the prévious quinquenuiun. 
Of the deaths in 1938, six occurred during the ‘first. year of life, the 
equivalent rate being 0.13 per 1,000 births. 


Insanity. 


Classed as.a distinct disease of the nervous system, insanity causes death 
from general paralysis of the insane and from other forms of mental 
alienation. Practically all the persons in New South Wales coming within 
this classificdtion are urider treatment in the vatious mental hospitals. On 
the 80th June, 1938, there were 11,481 persons under official cognisance, 
excluding 48 in reception houses and observation wards ‘and gaols, but in- 
cluding 8 patients from the Broken Hill district who were under treat- 
ment in South Australian hospitals. The proportion per 1,000 of the 
population was 3,86 or about 4:5 per cent. below the average for the 
previous five years. 
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The uumber of deaths from insanity in the year 1988 was 94—59 males 
and 35 females. The death-rate per 10,000 living was 0.43 for males and 
0.26 for females. In England and Wales the corresponding figures in ‘1937 
were 0.53 and 0.42. 


In the year 1937-38 there were 592 deaths in mental hospitals, equivalent 
to 56.40 per 1,000 of the average number of patients in residence. 
The rate of mortality, however, is not comparable with that just shown 
because many patients die from conditions other than the meutal ailmeut 
nor is it comparable with that of the general population, because the 
proportion of mental patients under the age of 20 years is very small. 
This, doubtless, is due to the facts that many children mentally afflicted 
are cared for in their homes, and that mental alienation frequently does 
not become manifest until middle or advanced age is reached. 


A comparison of the mortality of the adult patients in mental hospitals 
with that of the general population in age groups shows that at all ages the 
rate of mortality among the former is very much higher than among the 
general population. The disparity is greatest in the earlier years of adult 
life but diminishes as age increases. 


Diseases of the Heart. 
Statistics of mortality from diseases of the heart are of limited value, 
because there are important factors connected with the mode of certification 
and classification which affect the numbers from year to year. 


The causes classified as diseases of the ‘heart include pericarditis, 
endocarditis and other valvular diseases, diseases of the myocardium, angina 
pectoris, and, in 1931 and subsequent years, diseases of the coronary arteries. 


The figures in the following statement indicate that the death-rate in 
respect of diseases of the heart has more than doubled during the last thirty 
years. This may be due to an actual increase in mortality from these 
causes or if may be rather a result of more highly specialised biological 
knowledge and of greater attention to pathological diagnoses, There is no 
doubt, for instance, that many déaths recorded in ‘former. years: as being 
caused by senile decay would be assigned “now to some cardiac trouble. 
Moreover, it is considered that there has-been an increasing tendency on the 
part of medical practitioners in recent years to give prominence to myo- 
carditis as a cause of death, whether it was chronic or a terminal condition 
supervening in illness due primarily to some other cause. Again death 
certificates fréquétitly show diseases of the heart in combination with one 
or more otlier diseases as’ the cause of death, and in classifying such 
certificates according ‘to ¢atse, definite principles are observed, a large 
measure of préference being given to diseases of the heart. This is. another 
’ factor which may have operated in the'direction of swelling the increase 
in the number of deaths ascribed to this group of diseases, It is not 
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practicable, however, to gauge the effects of the various changes which occur 
over a period of years, so that the figures may not be regarded as a satis- 
factory. basis for comparison. 


A further factor contributing to the apparent increase, but which, 
however, can be analysed, is the changing age composition of the popula- 
tion. Larger proportions of the people are reaching the ages at which the 
death-rate from these causes is highest. An analysis of the deaths accord- 
ing to age is shown on the next page, but the figures for any particular 
age-group are subject to the factors mentioned above. 


The number of deaths ascribed to diseases of the heart since 1884, and 
the death-rates of cach sex, are shown below :— 


TABLE 119.—Diseases of the Heart, 1884 to 1938. 


Males, Females. Total. 

Eee Deaths, fenton Deaths, por’ i0,000 Deaths, ee 0,000 
Living. Living. Living. 
1884-88 2,149 | 8°12 1,390 6'39 3,539 | 7°34 
1889-93 2,250 7°30 1,357 5:20 3,607 6°34 
1894-98 2,434 | 719 1,478 4°98 3,912 6°16 
1899-1903 2,917 | 8°11 1,932 5°94 4,849 7:08 
1904-1908 3,791 9°81 2,727 7°65 6,518 8°77 
1909-1913 5,054 11:47 3,633 9°04 8,687 10°31 
1914-1918 5,950 12°26 4,168 8:97 10,118 10°65 
1919-1923 6,901 12°85 5,334 10°42 12,285 11°66. 
1924-1928 9,360 | 15 61 7,377 12°81 16,737 14:24 
1929-1933 12,070 | 18°59 9,245 14°72 21,315 16°69 
1934-1938 17,794 26°36 12,612 19°10 30,406 22°77 
1934 3,147 23°67 2,257 17°44 5,404 20°60 
1935 3,435 25°65 2,456 18°80 5,891 22:27 
1936 3,386 25°10 2,443 18°52 5,829 21°85 
1937 3,854 28°31 2,660 19°95 6,514 24:17 
1938 3,972 28:93 2,796 20°74 6,768 24:87 


Part of the increase in 1931 and subsequent years was due to the in- 
clusion of deaths from diseases of the coronary arteries, but even if these 
be excluded the total rate shows a steady increase, being respectively 15.42, 
16.69, 17.62, 18.54, 19.50, 18.47, 20.12, and 19.48. 


The ages of persons who died from diseases of the heart during 1938 
ranged between 2 weeks and 101 years, but 95 per cent. were 45 years or 
‘over, 
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In the following table are shown the death rates for each sex in age 
groups during the three years around each census since 1891 :— 


TABLE 120.—Diseases of the Heart, Specific Mortality, 1890 to 1934. 


Death Rate per 10,000 Living—Diseases of the Heart, 
Age Group (Years), 
1890-92. 1900-02. 1910-12, 1920-22, 1032-34. 
Males, 

0-4... aoa eae one 6975 1:96 92 49 17 
5-9 4, wee eee aoe “91 1-05 1-22 90 . 60 
10-14 ... cab ise or 1:59 1-61 1:56 1:43 “14 
15-19 ... ve ne ne 2-07 1-82 2:23 1-49 1:21 
20-24 ... a we we 211 1:73 1:90 1-7] 1:17 
25-34 ... ne as ea 3:21 2-14 2°84 2-80 1:70 
35-44 .., se eae tes 7:44 5°70 5:97 5:30 5-62 
45-54 0... ie ae pers 15-96 13°45 15-03 13-48 19:19 
55-64 0. Sie ti ore 40-05 31-61 39:92 38:61 58°52 
65-74 ... ate see vey 77:02 TT42 40 +21 107-23 160-11 
75 and over... oa «| 101:80 123-89 228-18 293:63 433°83 
All Ages ... ang sia 7:78 8-10 11-73 12:78 21:82 

Rate in 1890-92 = 100... 100 104 151 164 280 

Females. 

0-4... esa ane ay 65 1:55 ‘70 51 30 
56-9 ... one ove we 1-16 ‘77 15 1:33 “56 
10-14 ... oe one avi “16 1-61 2:06 1:47 81 
15-19... aoe see OR aes 1:52 1:63 2-10 1:60 1-21 
20-24 .., nee ove a 2-05 1-63 2:25 * 1:45 1:33 
25-34 4. oes eee oes 3-48 2:57 2°75 2:21 1:98 
35-44 ... vee iss vee 7-29 5-63 5:77 517 4:55 
45-54 .., nee nee one 11:46 10:88 13:67 10:24 11:90 
55-64 ... we aoe eee 26:57 25°48 31-53 29-86 33:93 
65-74 ... ees ove aes 62-78 61-41 94:64 88-82 118:67 
75 and over... ove oon 91-86 104-09 190-99 248-91 367-98 
All Ages ... eee eae 5:29 5:92 9:33 10-10 16:56 

Rate in 1890-92 = 100... 100 112 176 19] 313 

Persons, 

0-4... weak’ Gale wee “10 1:76 81 +50 23 
6-9 .. ove wee + 1:03 91 99 1-11 "58 
10-14 ... see ee are} 1:18 1-61 1-81 1-45 “77 
15-19 ... en ee or 1:79 1:73 217 1:55 1:21 
20-24 .., oer ove ies 2-08 1-68 2-07 1:58 1:25 
25-34 ... vee “ie ane 3°33 2:35 2:80 2-51 1:84 
35-44 .., _ ae ah 7:38 5-67 5:88 5:24 5:08 
45-54 .., sie ove eas 14-16 12:37 14-43 11-95 15°66 
55-64... soe aie uae 34:84 28:97 36:25 34:62 46:41 
65-74 ... ves one +8 TW11 70:70 100-43 98-68 133-92 
75 and over... vies eae 97-82 115-04 211-48 271-51 400-22 
AN Ages ... see wed 6-64 7:07 10-59 11:47 19:23 

Rate in 1890-92 = 100... 100 106 159 173 290 


Although the rate for all ages has increased nearly threefold during the 
period reviewed, the increase is confined to ages 45 and over, due to causes 
explained on page 125. The rates in all groups below 45 years have declined 
since 1890. or 
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‘Under the age of 85 there is very little difference between. the rates of 
males and of females, but thereafter the male rate is-distinctly higher, the 
result, no doubt, of the more strenuous life of males than of females. 


Bronchitis. 

Bronchitis caused 258 deaths during 1938, equal to a rate of 0.95 per 
10,000 living. Of the total, 146 were males and 112 females, the corre- 
sponding rates per 10,000 of each sex being 1.06 and 0.83. The rate for the 
State was 12 per cent. lower than that. experienced during the previous five 
years. Deaths in the metropolis numbered 126, and there were 182 in other 
parts of the State. The corresponding rates were. 0.98 and 0.92 per 10,000 
living. Of-the total deaths, 78 were caused by acute bronchitis, 124 cases 
were shown as being due to the disease in its chronic form, and 56 were 
unspecified. Of those persons who died of acute bronchitis, 17 per cent. 
were under 1 year of age, and 78 per cent. were 55 years or over, whilst 
83 per cent. of those who succumbed to chronic bronchitis were 55 years 
of age and over. Experience shows.the disease to be most: prevalent during 
the months of June, July, August andj September. 


Pneumonia. 

Pneumonia, including broncho-pneumonia, was the cause of 1,900 deaths 
during 1988, the equivalent rate per 10,000 living being 6.98, which was 
14 per cent. above the average for the preceding quinquennium. Of the 
total, 1,133 were males and 767 females. The male and female rates per 
10,000 living were 8.25 and 5.69 vespectively. The deaths in the metro- 
polis numbered: 958, and those in the remainder of the State 942, the rates 
being 7.47 and 6.54 per 10,000 living respectively. An analysis of the 
deaths according to age shows that pneumonia is most destructive in its 
attacks on children under 5 years of age and adults who have passed the 
age of 55. The rate of mortality from pneumonia is lowest among child- 
ren between 10 and 14 years of age, then it increases with advancing age. 


Of the persons who died from pneumonia during 1988, 18 per cent. were 
under 5 years of age and 60 per cent. 50 years of age and over. The follow- 
ing table gives deaths and rates, according to sex; since the year 1884:— 


TABLE 121,—Pnewmonia, 1884 to 1938. 


Males, Females. ‘ ‘Total. 
| 
Period. Rate Rate | Rate 
Deaths. per 10,000 Deaths, per 30,000 , Deaths, per 10,000 
Living. Living. | Living. 
1884-88 2,032 7-68 1,301 | 5:98 3,333 6-91 
1889-93 2,158 7-00 1,373 5:26 3,531 6:21 
1894-98 2,514 7:43 1,528 5-15 4,042 6:37 
1899-1903 3,191 8:87 2,000 6-15 5,191 7:58 
1904-1908 2,816 7:28 1,824 5:12 4,640 6-24 
1909-1913 2,983 6:77 1,931 4:81 4,914 5:83 
1914-1918 3,779 7-78 2,402 5:17 6,181 6:59 
1919-1923 4,217 7-85 3,042 5-89 7,259 6-89 
1924-1928 4,810 8-02 3,498 6:08 8,308 7:07 
1929-1933 4,318 6-65 8,205 | 5-10 7,523° 5°89 
1934-1938 5,028 745 3,574 | 5-41 8,602 6-44 
1934 863 6-49 669 5:17 1,532 5:84 
1935 999 7:46 713 5:46 1,713 6.47 
1936 997 7:39 737 5:59 1,734 6-50 
1937 1,036 761 688 5-16 1,724 6-40 
1938 1,133 8:25 767 5°69 1,900 6°98 
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The greatest mortality from’ pneumonia ‘occurs in- the cold weather and 
early spring. 


The following table shows the death rates for each sex in age groups, 
during the three years around each census since 1891:— ; 


TaniE 122;—Pnheumonia, Specific Mortality, 1890 to 1934. 


ee Death Rate per 10,000 Living—Pneumonie. 
Age Group (Years). 
1890-92, 1900-02. 1910-12, 1920-22, 1932-34, 
Males, 
0O- 4... vee ie ats 18-14 24:18 * 19-69 21:12 15-42 
5-9 w. aan hos Se 1-22 1-64 1-41, 1-60: 112 
10-14 .., or wey ae 69 “80 “78 83. +53. 
15-19 ... — on ae 2-55 3:49 1:25 1:79 1-02 
20-24 4... _ dea wei 3:02 5:25 2:46 2:30 1:2¢ 
25-84 ... Ma ane eis 3:77 6:09 3-03 2-94 1-42 
35-44 ... “ea sea a 7:49 8-27 4-99 5-07 2:96 
45-54 .., wai an ant 10-86 13-01 8-16 8-52 5:65 
55-64 ... aes eee ah 16-71 22:60 11-94 13:07 11:31 
65-74 .., ae nae sin 26-76 36:90 24:99 28-61 23-68 
‘75 and over... ine Lice 26-50 57-50 43-45 58-36 72-41 
All Ages ... aes ae 7:22 9-78 6°85 7:55 6:03 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100... 100 135 95 105 84 
Females, 
0-4... aoe aon see 15-64 20-66 ° 17-88 17-60 12:50 
5-9 .. see ade on 1:07 1:09 1-14 1:35 “99 
10-14 ... nee one ee “70 1-61 92 “88 86 
15-19 ... ae _ “ie 1:88 215 “61 1:30 96 
20-24 ... aoe nee ey 2:23 2:80 1:03 1:30 1-12 
25-34 ... “ee wee on 3:48 3-66 1-46 234 | 1-42 
35-44... ee ees es 4:88 5-89 2-68 2:87 2:37 
45-54 .., aie wok ae 7-61 5-63 3:10 3-93 3°72 
55-64 ... ven es os 9-81 15:07 8-08 7:66: 6:15 
65-74 ... eas ‘ia re 21:18 25:34 14-69 21-27 18:41 
75 and over ... sea on 19-83 48-49 44-10 65-22 55:69 
All’ Ages ... vee cay 5-46 6:62 4-74 5:52 * 4-63 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100...) 100 121 87 101 85 
\ 
: Persons, 
0-4 ... our oes ioe 16-91 22-45 18-80 19:39 13-99 
5-9 .. vee ae a 1-15 1:37 1-28 1-48 1:06 
10-14 ... ta vee sie 70 1:20 +85 86 +69 
15-19 1... wea see eae 2:22 2-82 +93 1:55 “99 
20-24 ... te ves ba 2:64 401 1-76 1:79 1:36 
25-34 ... wes wes wae 3:65 4-91 2:27! 2:64 1-42 
85-44 ... was veee mh 6:42 7:23 3-91 401 2:66 
45-54 o, oes eee ais 9-56 9-89 6-94 6-35 471 
55-64 ... ase aes wae 14-05 19-37 10-25 10 60 877 
‘65-74... ave ies wee 24:45 32:18 20-33 25:21 21-11 
75 and over... ees ni 23:83 53-47 43-74 61-76 63-88 
All Ages ... aes sia 6-41 8-28 5-84 6-56 5-34 
Rate in 1890-92 == 100... 100 129 91 102 83 


The male death rate is higher than the female rate at all ages ex- 
eepting 10-14 years. The rates have fluctuated, but show a general 
decline of about 17 per cent. over the period under review, and the 
fall is apparent at all ages, except 75 and over. This increase is due 
probably to more information being available as to cause of death, 
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Diseases of the Digestive System. 

Diseases of the digestive system caused the deaths of 797 males and 
549 females during 1988, the respective rates per 10,000 living being 
5.81 and 4.07. The rate corresponding to the total deaths from these diseases 
in the State was 4.95 per 10,000 living, and was 1 per cent. above than 
that experienced during the previous five years. Deaths resulting from 
diseases of the digestive system are caused in the main by diarrhea and 
enteritis, appendicitis, hernia and intestinal obstruction, ulcer of the stom- 
ach or duodenum, diseases of the gall bladder and ducts, and cirrhosis 
of the liver. Some of these causes are dealt with individually in later 
paragraphs. 

Diarrhea and Enteritis. 

The incidence of these diseases is mainly upon young children, the 
deaths under 1 year of age from these causes in 1988 being 115—76 males 
and 39 females. In 19388 there were 245 deaths from these causes at all 
ages, equivalent to a rate of 0.90 per 10,000 of the general population, the 
rate for males being 1.03 and for females 0.76. The combined rate was a 
fraction of 1 per cent. below the average for the preceding quinquennium. 
The following table shows the number of deaths and the rates since 1884, 
distinguishing between the sexes:— 


TabLe 123—Diarrhoea and Enteritis, 1884 to 1938. 


Males. Females Total. 
es Deaths, per 10,000 Deaths. see 10,000 Deaths, ae To,0c0 
Living. Living. Living. 

1884-88 3,412 12 89 3,048 14:02 6,460 13°40 
1889-93 3,451 11:20 2,851 10-92 6,302 11:07 
1894-98 4,042 11 94 3,638 12°26 7,630 12-09 
1899-1903 | 4,422 12:29 3,901 | 11°99 8,323 | 12-15 
1904-1908 3,714 9°61 3,000 ) 841 6,714 9 03 
1909-1913 4,257 9°66 3,471 | 8°64 7,728 918 
1¢14-1918 3,622 7°46 2,957 | 6°36 6,579 6-92 
1919-1923 3,813 710 3,039 | 5'88 6,§52 6°50 
1924-1928 2,436 4°06 2,036 | 3°54 4,472 3°81 
1928-1983 1,353 2°08 998 1°59 2,351 184 
1934-1938 634 0°94 558 | 0 85 1,192 0-33 
1934 121 Q-91 J17 0°90 238 0-91 
1935 119 0°89 95 0-73 214 7°81 
1936 127 0°94 129 0:98 256 0 96 
1937 125 | 0-92 14 | 0°85 o39 | 0-89 
1938 142 1.03 103 0.76 245 0.99 


There was a considerable drop in the rate after 1888, due probably to the 
beneficial operation of the Dairies Supervision Act. During the next 
fifteen years there was a gradual increase, followed by a marked improve- 
ment in 1904, The improvement was maintained consistently until the 
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years 1919 and 1920, when an upward tendency was manifested. After 
1920 the rate fell rapidly. 

The unusually low mortality in recent years is probably due in a large 
measure to the work of the Baby Health Centres previously mentioned and 
io favourable seasonal conditions. 

This comparison is vitiated to a certain extent by the fact that these 
rates are calculated on the population at all ages, whereas the deaths 
from this cause are mainly confined to children in the early years of 
life (in 1938, 60 per cent. were under 2 years of age, and 71 per cent. 
under 5 years of age). The proportion of the population under 5 years 
of age has declined considerably since 1871, and this has resulted in an 
unduly rapid decline in the rates on the above basis. 

The following table shows the deaths from this cause, of children 
under 2 years of age and under 5 years of age. The rates are based upon 
the population living in these age groups and give a more accurate 
eomparison over a period of years. 


Tape 124.—Diarrhoea and Enteritis, Specific Mortality, 1881 to 1938. 


Under 2 years of Age. | Under 5 years of Age. 
Year. Pea WP Rate Year. — 7 4 is 
No. per 10,100 | No, Per 10,600 
Living. | Living. 
1881 733 3350 1932 225 9:2 
189] 985 1476 
1901 1,165 181-0 1933 160 6:8 
191] 963 112:1 : 
1921 988 1008 | Aes Hel ie 
1931 283 294 | 1935 143 6:5 
1934 138 164 | 
1935 137 15-2 1936 172 8-0 
1936 150 17:6 1937 16 
1937 141 16:0 oe 
1938 148 16-4 1938 174 8-0 


Of the total deaths from diarrhoea and enteritis during 1988, 80 or 33 
per eent., occurred in the months of January, February, and March; and 40 
or 16 per cent, in the months of June, July and August. The mortality 
from these causes, although still comparatively heavy, has been reduced 
to very small proportions relative to earlier years and the disease does not 
constitute the dreaded summer menace that it once was. 


Appendicitis. 

To this cause 234 deaths were ascribed in 1938, the rate being 0.86 per 
10,000 living, which is 4 per cent. below the average of the preceding 
quinquennium. Appendicitis is more fatal to males than to females, the 
rate for the former in 1988 being 1.12, and for the latter 0.59 per 10,000 
living. . 

Cirrhosis of the Liver. 

Information relating to mortality from cirrhosis of the liver is of interest 
in connection with alcoholism. 

Deaths from cirrhosis of the liver in 1988 numbered 119—89 males and 
30 females, the rate being 0.44 per 10,000 living—18 per cent. above the 
average for the previous quinquennial period. This disease is more pre- 
valent among males than females—the rate for the former in 1988 being 
0.65 and for the latter 0.22 per 10,000 living of each sex. 
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Nephrttis. 

Nephritis or Bright’s disease has grown from a comparatively infrequent 
‘Gause to a Prominent position among the major causes of death whose 
ijnecidence falls upon the-general population. From 1884 to 1918 the number 
of deaths due to the disease gradually increased, and the rate of mortality 
more than doubled. A check in the increase then set in, and was followed 
‘after. 1918 by-an appreciable decrease, and the avérage annual vate for the 
inext:five years fell to 456 per million inhabitants as against’ 501 in 1914-18. 
From 1928 onwards, however, the.rates éxceed 500, reaching a maximum 
figure of 584 per. million in 1934, but showing a slight decline in each 

succeeding year to.564 per million in 1988. 


During 1938 there were 1,940 deaths due to diseases of the genito-urinary 
system, of which 1,535 were caused by .all:forms of nephritis. The rate 
was 5.64 per 10,000 living, and for males and females 6.10 and 5.17 respec- 
tively, the general rate being approximately 1 per cent. below that ex- 
perienced during the previous quinquennium. The deaths due to these 
diseases in the metropolis were 775, and in the rest of the State 760, the 
corresponding rates per 10,000 living being 6.05 and 5.28. Expérience shows 
that the fatality of these diseases increases slightly during the winter 
months. 


The number of deaths and the rates of mortality due to Nephritis are 
shown below :— 


TaBLe 125.—Nephritis, 1884 to 1938, 


Males, | Females, | Total. 
Period. Rate Rate Rate 
Deaths. Phin Deaths. er Deaths, re 
1884-88 626 2°87 386 1:78 | 1,012 2-10 
1889-93 “907 294 570 218 | 1,497 2°60 
1894-98 1,291 3°81 82] 277 | 2,112 3°33 
1899-1903 | 1,659 4:61 o96 | 3:06 | 2,655 3°88 
1904-1908 | 2,056 532 | 1,199 3:36 | 3,255 4°38 
1909-1913 | 2;649 6-01 | 1,539 3°83 | 4,188 4:97 
1914-1918 | 3,080 634 | 1,682 362 | 4,762 5-0b 
1919-1923 | 2,914 5-43 | 1,886 3-65 | 4,800 4-56 
1924-1928. | 3,391 566 | 2,894 404 | 5,715 4°86 
1929-1033 | 3,841 592 | 2,902 462 | 6,743 5 28 
1934-1938 .; 4,815 639 | 3,975 51L | 7,690 BG. 
1934 | 839 6°31 692 5°35 | 1,581 5S 
1935 886 | 661 | 652 4-99 | 1,538.) 5-81 
1936 896 6°60 659 5-00 | 1,549 58) 
1937 | 862 6-33 675 | .5:06 | 1,537 5 70 
1938 || 838 6-10 697 517 | 1,535 | 564° 
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During the perivd covered by. the foregoing table the rate of mortality 
both for males-and females. has. more than doubled. The rate.for: males 
in the. last: five years was 25 percent. higher than that for females. Com- 
paratively: few persons under 38 years of age die from: nephritis, the: pro: 
portion in 1938 being 6.8 per cent. of the total. 


The following table shows the death rates for each sex in age groups 
during the three years around each census since 1891 :— 


Tanz 126.—Nephritis, Specific Mortality, 1890 to 1934. 


Death Rate per 10,000 Living.—Nephritis. 


Age Group (Years). 


I 
1390-92. 1900-02. 1910-12. 1920-22., 1932-34, 
Males, 

0-4 .., ae is Yr. 1:30 2-00 99 ‘71: By! 
5-9 ... ates eed ius “59 23 42 31 29 
10-14 ... ahs see Ss ‘ll +28. 27 BI 18 
15-19 ... ae i At ‘GT Th *78 63 +33 
20-24 ... See eee see “74. 8S 1:34. 1J1, 1:00 
25-34 ... ree ies Ses 1-44 211 1:78 1:36 1-19 
35-44 ... aes a2 eau 4.22 4:49 4:13 3-00 2:96 
45-54 .., Sas ue ii 5-83 9-45 10-76 8:96 754 
55-G4 ... oe Lee si 11-67: 19:09. 24-16 20/16 15-32. 
@5-74 ... sie ae aE 22:12 35:96 47-60 39-55 38-30 
Wendover ... oe wie 17-43. 40:77 71-58 73-99 104-24 
All Ages ... ive ee 2-77 4:57 5-98 5-42 6-14 

Rate in 1890-92 = 100...; 100 165 216 196 222 

Females. : 
0-4 4... ee ne aie 1-34 1:13 93 51 47 
5- Or .. Ses ce we 60 28 35 35 |. “30 
10-14 .., ‘wits ak aot 22 33° +42 Bot!) +32 
15-19, een tes 67 ‘61 61 57 58 
20-74 0. tes sts isi 1:30 1-22 1:54 1-32 “97 
25-34 .., sh whe as 1-90 1-90 1:46 1:66 1:37 
35-44 .., eee mas ae 401 4-44 3°72 3-06 3:36 
45084 eee wee 5-53 7-84 8-29 6:38 5-92 
BB-64 gee nee ae T85 11-60 15°55 11-15 11-02 
G5-T4 ale se ba 16-18 22:83 31-35 25:99 29:29 
75 and.over: ... ia ost 9-39. 30:39 41:04 49-25 70-06 
All Ages ... oes on 217 3:01 3-87 3-63 4:85 

Rate in 1890-92 = 100...| 100 139 178 167 224 

Persons. 

0-4 4. wee ote ia 1:32 1-57 ‘06 6) -52 
5+-9 ... wae as eas 60 26 39 33 29 
40-14 ... os es wee 16 31 39 BS 25 
15-19 ... aie : 67 68 “10 60 48 
20-24 .., be s : 101 1-06 1-44 1:11 99 
25-34 ... a se ‘$ 1-64 2:01 1-62 1-51 1-28 
35-44 ... eae oe ; 4-14 4:47 3-94 3-03 316 
45-54... ses oe . 5-71 8-77 9-68 14 6-76 
55-64 .., wes ase ‘ 10-19 15-87 20-39 16-05 13-20 
65-74... a5 she . 19-66 30-59 40:25 33:25 33-91 
%5 and over ... on : 14:21 36-13 57-86 61:76 86-80 
All Ages .., oat at ‘2:50 3-83 4.97 4-54. 5-50 

Rate in 1890-92 = 100...| 100 153 199 182 220 
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Although the total rates show a decided increase during the perioa 
reviewed, it is only in the oldest group, 75 years and over, that the rate 
in 1939-34 was higher than twenty years earlier. Yor each sex the rate 
depends entirely upon the age; a slow increase is noted till the age of 45 is 
reached, after which the increase is rapid. From this age the rates for 
males show a marked excess over the rates for females, 


Deaths from Puerperal Causes. 


The word “puerperal” is used in the broadest sense and includes all 
deaths due to pregnancy, parturition, or diseases of the breast during 
lactation. 


Details of the deaths due to puerperal causes according to age, duration 
of marriage, previons issue, cause, locality and conjugal condition are shown 
in the Statistical Register. In 1938 the deaths of 231 women—197 
married and 84 single—were due to puerperal causes. Of the married 
mothers who died in 1988, 15, and of the single mothers, 12 died before 
reaching the age of ¥1 years; the ages at death of the married -womer 
ranged from 18 years to 48 years, and of single women from 15 years to 40 
years. The age at marriage of mothers who died ranged from 16 to 44 
years. In 13 cases the duration of marriage was 20 years or over, but 11 
mothers died within a year of marriage. In 78 cases there was no previous 
issue and in 85 of these cases the death occurred within two years of 
marriage, wlile in one case 11 children survived the mother. 


The incidence of deaths from puerperal causes falling only upon women 
hearing children, the rates of. mortality are not quoted as a proportion of 
general population, but have been related to the live births as being the 
nearest approach to the number of pregnancies. Whilst not perfectly 
neeurate the method gives useful results where live births only are 
recorded. Commencing with 1986, however, it is possible to calculate 
the rates for New South Wales in two further ways giving a greater 
measure of accuracy. The deaths may be related to the live births and 
stillbirths combined or to the number of confinements calculated from suc 
figure by allowing for plural births, These rates are shown on a later page, 
but are still not an absolutely accurale measure, because the deaths include 
women dying from conditions associated with abortion or miscarriage or 
dying in an undelivered state, whereas the number of non-fatal abortions, 
etc., are not recorded and cannot be estimated. This shortcoming, how- 
ever, is general in the'statistical records of all countries. 


In order to preserve uniformity with former years and with other States 
and countries which adopt the same method, rates are still stated as per 
thousand live births. Such rates showed a persistent though fluctuating 
decline in the three decades 1895-1924. During the period 1895-1904 the 
annual average number of deaths of mothers in childbirth was 268, equal 
to 7.1 deaths per 1,000 live births. The corresponding number in the 
period 1905-1914 was 284, and the rate 6.2, compared with 289 and 5.2 
respectively in the period 1915-1924. The lower proportion of unmarried 
mothers contributed slightly to this decline; but the rates quoted represent 
very closely the improvement that occurred in mortality in childbirth 
among married mothers. A commarison of deaths in childbirth in this State 
with those of other countries must be made with caution. Apart from 
possible differences in the method of caleulating the rate (as indicated 
above) a further difference arises in the classification of criminal abortion 
(illegal operations). In the International List of Causes of Death these are 
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classitied with homicide. In the table given below deaths from this cause 
are included to show the total deaths incidental to childbirth, but the totals 
are also shown excluding criminal abortion to cuable comparison to be 
made with other countries where these deaths are not included. 


Tape 127.—Maternal Deaths, 1987 and 1938. 


Deaths, 1937, Deaths, 1933-371 Denthg, 1938. |Deaths, 1934-38 


Cause of Death, Rate per Rate per Rate jer Rateper 
1,000 1,000 1,00! - GU 
No. | ‘Live | ™% | Jive | XO ] Live | X% | Live 
Births. Births. Births. Births. 


Accidents of Pregnancy ow) 27 ‘67 | 111 “49 18 38 | 103 “45 
Puerperal Hemorrhage o| 438] ‘91 | 177] +78 31 | -66}) 177 ‘17 
Puerperal Septicemia ... o| 25] *52) 187 +83 38 80 | 191 83 
Post Abortive Septiceamia ,,. 27 ‘BT 148 66 9 19 125 "BS 
Albuminuria and Eclampsia ... 43 “90 269 | 1:19 46 ‘97 264 ) 115. 
Phlegmasia Alba Dolens, Rmbo-| 16 84. 85 38 19 “40 88 38 
lus, Sudden Death. 
Other Casualties of Childbirth 17 36 | 113 50 20 42} 111 49 


Total, excluding Illegal] 198 | 4:17 |1,090 | 4:83 181 | 3°82 |1,059 | 4°62 
Operations, 


legal Operations ues ac 35 "14 | 226 1:00 | 50 | 1:06 | 242) 1:06 


Total, including Tegal] 233 | 4:91 | 1,316 5°83 | 231 | 4-88 |1,301 | 5-68 
Operations. 


More than any other cause of death during childbirth, puerperal septi- 
emia (including post-abortive sepsis) can be classed as a preventable 
disease. In the last five years nearly 30 per cent. of the total deaths (ex- 
eluding criminal abortion) were due to this cause, but the proportion was 
Jower than previously. During the last two years there has been a substan- 
tial decline in deaths from post-abortive sepsis, probably due to improved 
treatment of such cases. Similar improvement has not occurred in 
mortality from puerperal septicemia. The annual rates of mortality of 
mothers in childbirth per 1,000 live births in the last 11 years were as 
follows :— 


TaBLE 128.—Maternal Deaths, Metropolis and Country, 1928 to 1938. 


Total Deaths of Mothers in Childbirth per 1,000 Live Births, 
Deaths from Puerperal 
Septiceemia per 1,000 Live 


i Births, Including Illegal Operations. || Excluding Ilegal Operations. 
ear. 

Metropolis. Beare State. ||Metropolis. ened State. “Metropolis, BLT State. 
1928 2-03 1:75 1:86 6:29 5-77 5-97 5-20 5:50 539 
1929 1:97 1:15 1:50 6-09 4-68 5:28 5-01 4:39 4:65 
1930 2-01 1:19 1-53 6:06 5-66 5:83 515 4:87 4:99 
3931 2-04 1:50 1:72 6:66 5:62 6:03 4-93 5:20 5-09 
1932 1:71 1:06 1:31 7:79 | 5-09 6-14 5:80 4:54 5-03 
3933 1:93 1:22 1:49 6:79 | 4:79 5-57 5-21 4:54 4:80 
1934 1-63 1:34 1:45 TOL 5-49 6-07 5:02 4-89 4:94 
1935 1-72 1-55 1-61 692 ; 5-94 6-31 4:38 5-62 5-15 
3936 2°25 1-48 1:78 7:43 5-63 6-32 5-80 4-68 5-11 
1937 “94 1:19 1:09 551 4°53 491 4:57 3°92 4:17 
1938 ‘92 1-04 ‘99 5-82 4-28 4:88 3°88 3:79 3:82 

| 
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Rates for the year 1988 calculated by the tivo additional methods men- 
tioned earlier are shown in the following table. “The rates on one :base 
should not.be compared with those on another, but they are given together 
here for convenience in presentation :— 


Taste 129.—Maternal Deaths, Special Rates, 1938. 


Deaths per 1,000 
All Births (Live Deaths per 1,000 
Cause of Death and Still), Confinements. 


2 Married.| Single. | Total. || Married.| Single. | Total. 


Accidents of Pregnancy wee die 34 97 37 +35 “98 37 

Puerperal Hemorrhage wee da 66 9 64. 67 i 64: 

Puerperal Septicemia eg are “73 1:94 ‘18 “714 1:96 “79 

_ Post Abortive Septicamia ... ate ‘17 48 18 7 “49 19 

‘Albuminuria and Eclampsia «... see 92 1-46 ‘04 93 1:47 95 

Phlegmasia «Alba Dolens, Embolus, 4] Rees Ch 39 41 ee 39 
Sudden Death. 


Other Casualties of Childbirth... _ “41 49 4) “41 49 42 


Total, excluding Ilegal Operations) 3:64 | 5:34 |! 3-71 | 3-68 | 639 | 3-75 


Tllegal Operations .. sss) 58 | 1-18 | 1-02 68 | 11-29 | .1-04 


Total, including Ilegal Opera-| 4:22 | 16-52! 4°73 4:26 | 16-68 4:79 
tions, 


The proportion of deaths due to each cause is shown below for 1988 in 
comparison with the previous five years. The average for the five years, 
1984-88, is also shown. 


Taste 180.—Maternal Deaths, Proportion each Cause, 1938. 


————____ 


Proportion per cent, due to each Cause, 


Cause of Death. 1033-87, 1938, 1084-38, 
oe Single. | Total. aoe Single. | ‘otal. ae Single. | Total. 
Accidents of Pregnancy ... 8-4 8-7 B4 Bl 5-9 7-8 7-9 79 79 
Puerperal Hemorrhage ...| 14-4 5:1 135 16:7 ol 18-4 14:8 4:6 13-6 
Puerperal Septicamia ...J 151] 65] 142i] 173] 128] 165} 167] 72] 147 
Post Abortive Septicemia 11:3 10-9 11-2 4 29 39 9:8 85 9-6 
Albuminuria and -Eclampsia} 21-0 15-9 20-4 21:8 88 19-9 21°2 13:2 20:3 
Phlegmasia Alba Dolens, 7-0 22 65 96 ia 8:2 U4 20 6-8 

Embolus, Sudden Death. 

Other Casualties of Child- 9-2 29 8:6 9-7 3:0 87 9-2 3:3 8d 

birth. 
Total, excluding INeégal] 86-4 52:2 82:8 86:3 Yar 9 784 86-0 46-7: Bled 

‘ Operations, ' 
Illegal Operations .., eae , 13-6 47-8 17-2 13:7 | 67°68 21:6 14:0 63:3 | +186 


Total, including Tegal] 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 || 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 
Operations. . . 


In the five years: 1934-38, illegal operations:caused more than 53 per cent, 


_ of the puerperal deaths of single women, 
t 
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Deaths from Violence. 


Tlius category includes deaths from accident, suicide, homicide, and other 
deaths not classified, in respect of which “open verdicts” were recorded 
at coroners’ inquests. The annual number of suicides has increased, but 
their proportion to tlie population has not shown any marked variation. 
Deaths from. homicide and those classed as “open verdicts” have remained 
fairly constant in number, and their proportion to the population has, 
therefore, de¢reased. 


Deaths from violence in 1938 numbered 1,877, or 7.2 per cent. of the total 
deaths of the year. This number includes 330 suicides, 1,442 accidents, 33 
homicides, and 72 “open verdicts.” The rate, 6.90 per 10,000 living, was 
13 per cent. above the rate for the preceding quinquennium, which was 
6.18. In the year 1938 the males numbered 1,421, or 10.85 per 10,000 living, 
and the females 456 or 3.88 per 10,000 and 88 per cent. of the male rate. 


Deaths from Suicide. 


The number of persons who took their own lives in 1938 was 330, or a 
rate of 1.21 per 10,000 ‘living, and a fraction'of one per cent. above the 
average for the preceding quinquennium. The number of male suicides 
was 254, or a vate of 1.85 per 10,000 living, and of female 76, or a rate 
of 0.56 per 10,000 living,—the male rate being over three and one-quarter 
times that of the female. 


The number of deaths from suicide and the rates since 1884 are shown in 
the following table :— 


Taste 131.—Suicide, 1884 to 1988. 


ri 


Males. Females, Total. 
Period. Rate « Rate Rate 
Deaths, :|‘per 10,000] Deaths, | per 10,000 Deaths. | per 10,000 
Living. j Living. Living. 
1884-88 : 428 1:62 96 O14 524 1:09 
1889-93; 519 1°68 110 0-42 629 lll 
1894-98 679 201 169 Q 57 848 1°34 
‘1899-1903 651 1‘8] 142 O44 793 1:16 
1904-1908 719 1:86 160 0°49 879 118 
1909-1913 857 195 238 0°59 1,095 1:30 
1914-1918 ‘888 1°83 923 0°48 1,111 117 
1919-1923 887 1°65 244 0°47 1,131 1:07 
1924-1928 1,100 1'84 269 0°47 1,369 116 
1929-1933 1,244 1:92 301 0-48 1,545 21 
1934-1938 1,235 1:83 367 0:56 1,602 1:20 
1984 263 1:98 86 0:66 349 1:33 
1935 268 2°00 67 0 51 335 ‘1:24 
1936 217 161 “74 0°66 291 1:09 
1937 233 ial 64 0°48 297 110 
1938 254 1:85 76 0:56 330 121 


The means-usually. adopted for self-destruction by men are either.shooting, 
poisoning, cutting, or hanging. Women, as a general rule, avoid weapons, 
and resort mostly to, poison. Of every 100:cases of suicide during the five 
years 1934-38, 27 were by the agency of poison, 26 by shooting, 12 by gas, 
12 by cutting, 9 by hanging, and 7 by drowning. 
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Experience indicates that the suicidal tendency is probably influenced by 
the seasons. During the last ten years, 1929-88, the proportion of male 
suicides per 1,000 was approximately as follows:—In spring, 254, summer 
269, autumn 249 and winter 228. The number of suicides is usually 
greater in January and December than in any other month, 


Female suicides, being numerically small, give variable results as regarda 
seasonal influence, and, contrary to the experience of males, no particular 
month showed any preponderance. 


Deaths from Accident. 


During the year 1938 the number of deaths due to accident was 1,449, 
viz., 1,098 of males and 349 of females, or equal to rates of 7.96 and 2.59 per 
10,000 living of each sex, and the general rate was 5.80 per 10,000 living. 


The number of deaths from accident and the rates since 1884 are shown 
in the table below :— 


TaBLe 1382.—Accident, 1884 to 1988. 


Males. Females. Total. 
Period. Rate Rate | Rato 
Deaths. | per 10,000| Deaths. | per 10,000) Deaths. | per 10,000 

Living. Living. Living. 
1884-88 3,550 13°41 944 4°34 4,494 9°32 
1889-93 3,666 11:90 966 3°70 4,632 8:14 
1894-98 3,498 10°33 1,095 3°69 4,593 5:23 
1899-1903 3,432 9°54 1,103 3°39 4,535 6°62 
1904-1908 3,145 8:13 1,056 2°96 4,201 5°65 
1909-1913 3,894 8°84 1,119 2°79 5,018 505 
1914-1918 3,821 7°87 1,088 2:34 4,909 BT 
1919-1923 3,6°7 6°85 1,102 2°13 4,779 4:54 
1924-1928 4,860 8:11 1,363 2:37 6,223 5:30 
1929-1933 4,597 7:08 1,344 2°14 5,941 4°65 
1934-1938 4,814 713 1,490 2°26 6,304 4:72 
1934 801 6:03 247 1-91 1,048 3:99 
1935 861 6°43 281 215 1,142 4:32 
1936 972 7°21 304 2°30 1,276 4°78 
1937 1,077 791 319 2 39 1,396 5:18 
1938 1,093 796 349 259 1,442 5:30 


NOTE.—In the years 1927 to 1930 inclusive ‘open verdicts” are included as accidents. 


These figures have been adjusted on the basis of the 1929 revision of 
the International List which came into use in 1931. They include inatten- 
tion at birth, throughout, and prior to 1896, injury at birth and traumatic 
tetanus. In the years 1927 to 1930 “open verdicts” are included as they 
cannot be separated in the classification, 


Although the death-rate from accidents is still high compared with that 
of more closely settled countries, it has decreased, the rate for 1984 being 
the lowest on record. 


The experience of the quinquennium ended 1938 shows that out of every 
1,000 fatal accidents 415 are due to vehicles and horses, 86 to drowning, 
154 to falls, 62 to burns or scalds, 63 to railway or tramway accidents, 22 to 
accidents in mines and quarries, and 14 were due to weather, 7.¢., excessive 
cold or heat, and lightning. 
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Out of 610 deaths caused by accidents with vehicles and horses in 1938, 
583 were due to accidents in which a motor vehicle was involved. The 
deaths due to this class of accident over the last ten years are shown 
in the following table:— 


TaLLe 133.—Automobile Accidents, 1928 to 1988. 


Average Persons Killed. poeath poeath Ages of Persons Killed. 
umber ate per ate per 
Year. of Vehiole fied | soot mulliod of Ga a 
wis- edes-! Vehic ae J 7 

trea trians. aia ol Registered. ton, 15. | 15-29.) 30-64.) over, | N-S- 
1928 ...) 208,427 | 155 | 229 | 384 1:8 156 81} 122 | 145 35 l 
1929 ...| 237,322 | 199 | 279 | 478 2:0 191 87 | 1388 | 201 BB cous 
1930 ...) 245,316 | 184 | 247 | 431 18 170 72 | 134 | 183 41 1 
1931 .,.] 222,912 | 1387 | 195 | 332 15 130 70 | 103 | 126 33 ‘ 
1932 .,.] 208,145 | 149 | 155 | 304 15 118 56 91 | 112 45 na 
1933 ...| 214,987 | 117 | 204 | 321 15 123 59 95 | 126 41 ee 
19384 .,.| 228,318 | 158 | 177 | 335 15 128 49 97 | 128 61 ae 
1935 ...| 245,790 | 159 | 242 | 401 1:6 152 66 | 136 | 142 56 1 
1936 .,.| 265,313 | 161 | 306 | 467 1-8 175 64 | 143 | 201 59 _ 
1937 ...| 282,464 | 174 | 360 | 534 1:9 198 70 | 165 | 234 65 ‘ 
1938 ...| 304,805 | 158 | 375 | 533 17 196 65 |; 192 | 220 56 


Accidents of this class became more numerous as the use of motor vehicles 
increased, and they diminished in 1931 and 19382 as motor traisport 
declined. With the use of motor vehicles again increasing there has becr 
& proportionate increase in the deaths. 


In 1938 pedestrians killed represented 30 per cent. of the total. 


Tut SrasonaL PrevaLeNcr oF Diseases. 


The following table shows for each month of the year the proportion of 
deaths due to each of nine principal causes. The figures are based on the 
experience of the five years 1934-88, and in order to make the results of 
the computation comparable, adjustments have been made to correct the 
inequality of the number of days in each month :— 


Taste 134,—Seasonal Prevalence of Diseases, 1934-38, 


Typhoid Diph- Whoop Diarrhea, 
atontn, | "pn |g toe, | mene | Ina” | pnenisis.| pew. | Tenn [EOL ophots 
Croup. ug Dysentery. 
January ... 72 19 63 78 a 54 55 132 75 
February.. 112 15 75 vi 71 55 41 137 T4 
March... 225 23 91 44 80 55 73 107 68 
April... 138 23 142 44 83 62 61 110 7 
May in 164 52 142 51 86 83 85 70 80 
June ans 31 64 100 44 87 95 105 49 92 
July es 51} 196 85 61 96 127 152 56 104 
August ... 41 220 65 75 94 134 J27 52 100 
September. 10 169 58 138 86 114 104 63 93 
October ... 10 121 56 148 76 87 85 56 81 
November, 64 65 55 146 76 66 57 65 80 
December . 82 33 68 100 81 68 55 103 76 
i} 
1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 


In interpreting the foregoing table comparison should be niade vertically 
and not horizontally, the figures representing proportions per thousand and 
not absolute numbers. 
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The chief features of the foregoing table are exhibited in the contrast 
between the figures relating. to-typhoid fever, diarrhea and enteritis on tha 
one hand, and to influenza, pneumonia, and bronchitis.on the other. In the 
first group the influence of the hot weather is the-controlling factor; in 
the second, the cold. The warmest months in the year are January, Febru- 
ary, and December; the coldest, June, July, and August. The morbidity 
from phthisis varies little throughout the year, but the rates show that 
it is more fatal in the colder months. Nephritis shows likewise a higher 
mortality during the cold weather, ‘ 


I41 
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Natural conditions of climate and soil in New South Wales are highly 
favourable for health, and there are ample resources for the production of 
food and other commodities essential for a comfortable standard of living. 
Death rates are low and the average expectation of life is increasing. 
Health and social well being are promoted by means of organised services 
for the prevention of disease, the treatment of sickness and accident, and 
the improvement of housing and by facilities for free education and for 
recreation. 


The system of governinent is based on democratic principles, with a broad 
franchise embracing every adult citizen and the legal system is designed 
‘to give equal status to all. The interest of employees are protected by 
industrial laws. Freedom of association is recognised, wages and hours 
are regulated, industrial hygiene is fostered and compensation for occupa- 
tional accidents is insured. Legal provision las been made also for the 
regulation of prices and rents of dwellings when necessary. 

Residents are encouraged to acquire their own homes, and allowances 
are paid to enable mothers with small incomes and widows to maintain 
their children. Pensions are provided for the aged and infirm, and a 
‘comprehensive system of social aid for the unemployed and other persons 
requiring assistance. 


Pusiio Hearty anp Rewer SERvIcgs. 


The principal State services in relation to public health in New South 
Wales are organised as the Department of Public Health under the control 
of a Minister of the Crown. The department includes two branches, one 
directed by the Board of Health and the other by the Director-General of 
Public Health. Their functions, though distinct, are closely co-ordinated, 
and the Director-Gerieral, who is a medical practitioner and a permanent 
salaried officer of the Government, is ex officio President of: the Board of 
Health. The Board conuists of ten members, including five legally qualified 
medical practitioners, all being nominated by the Government. It is the 
executive and administrative authority in connection with the health laws. 
Itiacts in an. advisory capacity towards the Minister for Public Health ara 
the Government, and exercises general. supervision in regard to public 
health matters. The Director-General of Public Health controls the State 
medical services and the State institutions for the treatment of the sick and 
infirm, and microbiological laboratories in Sydney and Broken Hill. 


The executive personnel of the Department of Public Health ineludes 
medical officers and sanitary inspectors. The former are appointed by the 
Government, arid are permanent salaried officers, who devote tle whole of 
their time to matters relating to public health. 


Medical officers exercise constant supervision in the metropolitan area, 
in the Hunter River district, which includes Newcastle, and in Broken Hill: 
and they visit other localities when required, In every town a local medical 
practitioner is appointed as a Government medical officer for the purpose 
of attending to Government medical work, e.g., inquests, sickness in raols, 
ete. 

In the Department of Public Health there are divisions for industrial 
hygiene, maternal aud baby. welfare, tuberculosis, laboratories, sanitation, 
and pure food, each in charge of a specially-qualified officer. The medical 
officers of the Department act as medical referees in regard to claims; for 
workers’ compensation. 

*33117—A 
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The Hospitals Commission, under the presidency of the Minister for 
Public Health, supervises public hospitals; and there is a school medical 
service in the Department of Education. 

The most impurtant legislative enactments relating to public health are 
the Public Health Aet, dealing with public health and sanitation; Acts 
relating to dairies supervision, noxious trades, diseased animals and meat, 
pure food, and to hospitals; and provisions of the Local Government 
Act which specify the powers and duties of the municipal and slire coun- 
ceils for safeguarding health in the incorporated areas. The authorities are 
empowered to take steps to prevent the spread of infectious diseases, to 
regulate the erection of dwellings, and to order the demolition or :muprove- 
ment of insanitary buildings, to prohibit the manufacture or distribution 
ef unwholesome or adulterated foods and drugs, (with special powers in 
relation to milk and meat) to regulate the conduct of noxious trades, to 
deal with nuisances, etc. Control of sanitation by means of by-laws and 
regulations is the method adopted generally, as being readily adaptable to 
the varying conditions of a widely-scattered community. 

Executive duties in relation to public health devolve primarily upon the 
local authorities, who carry out the functions under supervision of the 
Board of Health as the central controlling authority. Within munici- 
palities the duties are undertaken by the local councils, and outside muni- 
cipal areas they are performed either by the shire councils or by persons 
or bodies specially appointed for the purpose. 

In addition to the organisation under the control of the State Govern- 
ment there is a I’ederal Department of Public Health, which discharges 
important functions in regard to quarantine, industrial hygiene, cte., and 
conducts research into causes of diseases and deaths, and methods of pre- 
vention and cure. 

The National Health and Medical Research Council advises the Com- 
rnonwealth and State Governments on health questions generally and 
devices measures for co-operation and for promoting uniformity in legisla- 
tion and administration. The membership includes the principal health 
officers of each State, with the Federal Director-General of Health as: 
ehairman. 

The services of the State Government concerned with family allowances,. 
widows’ pensions, social aid for unemployed persons and their dependants, 
housing of the unemployed and charitable relief are under the control of 
the Minister for Social Services, with a permanent oflicer of the Public 
Service as Director of Government Relief. A central bureau has been 
established with the object of co-ordinating charitable relief by State or 
private organisations in order to prevent fraud and duplication. 

The Child Welfare Departiment is administered by the Minister for 
Education. : 

The Commonwealth Government provides old age pensions, invalid 
pensions and maternity allowances as well as war pensions. 


GoveRNMENT EXPENDITURE oN PuBLic HEALTH AND CHARITABLE RELIEF, 


The expenditure from public revenues on eleemosynary objects in New 
South Wales, including expenditure by the Commonwealth, amounted to 
£14,480,660, or £5 5s. 11d. per head of population in 1938-39. In addition,. 
large sums were expended from Joans on works for the relief of unemploy- 
ment and on buildings such as hospitals. A comparative statement of the 
principal items of expenditure from revenue during 1931-82 and the last 
four years is sliewn below. The amounts shown as State expenditure 
represent disbursements from tle Consolidated Revenue Fund, and, in 
1931-32, payments from the Unemployment Relief and Family Endowment 
Funds, since merged into the Consolidated Revenue Fund, 
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Taste 185.—Government [xpenditure of Public Health and Charitable 
Relief, 1932 to 1939. 


Expenditure from Revonue on— 1931~32. 1935-36. 1936-37. 1937-38. 1938-39. 
Public Wealth— & & z £ £ 
Government hospitals; subsidies to 
hospitals, etc. eile es 727,638 894,841 1,027,402 1,153,918 1,160,640 
Montal hospitals and like institutions 594,737 666,129 696,935 768,211 809,705 
Baby health centres, maternity homes, 
che. a 47,594 55,172 59,694 74,330 70,476 
Insp tion of food, dairies, ote. i 17,756 14,452 15,830 16,955 18,007 
Medi iT examination of se hool children 20,939 22,240 24,619 28,447 37,540 
Administration, medical services, etc. 124,635 131,296 189,226 163,344 171,395 
Other... See pee eee site 9,614 10,894 4,708 1,092 523 
‘Total nee aes «| 1,542,013 1,795,624 1,968,414 2,206,297 2,268,286 
‘Social amolioration— 
Teelief of destitute, blind, aged, ete... 332,623 362,439 390,191 390,344 430,369 
Maintenance of desurled wives, widows 
and children ... wee Ses ate 502,674 306,832 208,295" 305,608 334,278 
Widows’ pensions es ae ae 615,457 558,431 539,623 601,511 630,321 
‘Care of aboriginals ws or tae 47,885, 50,610 50,787 53,773 76,454 
Unemployment Relief... ee te 766,613 902,015 1,051,308 | 71,824,990 | $1,031,571 
Food relict ie wee ee ..| 6,070,732 980,760 1,114,950 1,263,901 1,419,836 
Family allowanecs Sia cia «| 1,805,685 1,804,393 1,595,183 1,469,932 1,363,833 
Administration . . nis 32), 876* 221,400 213,105 239,884 264,550 
“Homes tor Uner nploy: cl ay ruse ea wide fi sae 25,000 aia, 
Other was Dee ina aA 67,245 56,410 53,243 53,939 78,553 
Total ... nae ses we] 9,568,790 5 243,200 5,306,685 6,228,861 5,629,765 
Grand ‘Total (State)... «| 11,111,703 | 7,038,314 7,275,009 | 8,435,158 | 7,898,051 
-Commonwealth— ) 
Old age and invalid pensions «| 4,276,522 | 5,132,722 | 5,684,963 6,315,550 | 6,414,899 
Maternity allowances ... ies ee 149,870 138,055 145,495 154,613 167,710 
‘Total (Commonwealth) «| 4,426,802 | 5,265,777 5,830,458 | 6,470,163 | 6,582,609 
Grand 'Total— i ‘ ; 
(State and Commonwealth) ... | 15,588, 095 | 12,304,091 | 13,105,557 | 14,905,321 | 14,480,660 
£ 8. d._ £3s,d. £os.d. £3. d. £ ad. 
YExpenditure per head of bopulel iou--- 
By Stale cus fs wis 45 7 213 0 214 3 3 2 3 217 9 
By Commonwealth 2) ots es 114 6 119 8 23 6 27 9 28 2 
Total... Sue aes 6 01 412 8 417 9 510 0 5 611 


* Includes interest on ‘Treasury advances to Family Endowment Fund: 


+ Includes remission of capital debt charges on account of statutory bodies, £329,000 in 1937-38 
rand £422,992 in 1938-39. 


There has been a steady increase in State expenditure on hospitals and 
other health services and in Commonwealth expenditure on pensions. Fluc- 
‘tations in State expenditure from revenue on social amelioration are due 
‘mainly to changes of policy in regard to apportioning expenditure on 
‘unemployment relief works as between revenue and loans. State loan 
‘expenditure on unemployinent relief works was nil in 1981-82; £5,428,827 
in 1985-36; £3,252,458 in 1936-87; £3,378,386 in 1937-38, and £4,026,900 in 
1938-89. Particulars of the aggregate expenditure on relief works—from 
revente and loans—are shown in the chapter Employment of this volume. 

The increase in the cost of pensions and maternity allowances paid by 
‘the Commonwealth since 1935-86 was due mainly to increased rates of 
benefit. 


Soctan Ap SErvIcE. 


As a means of preventing and relieving distress arising from poverty 
-or unemployment the Government of New South Wales established (to- 
wards the end of 19387) a Social Aid Service, with the aim not only of 
relieving the persons concerned, but, as far as practicable, of improving 
their health and living conditions and their fitness for employment. 
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This social aid system is a development from the food relief system, 
which in tum had developed from an arrangement whereby charitable 
societies, such as the Benevolent Society of New South Wales, in co- 
operation with the State Government, distuibuted relief to necessitous 
persons. When the onset of depression brought about a rapid increase in 
unemployment the existing charitable organisations were unable to provide 
for all in need of assistance, and the Government gradually took over the 
function of providing sustenance. 


In the metropolitan district and the industrial areas of Newcastle, the 
northern coalfields and Wollongong, depots were opened for the issue of 
food relief in co-operation with the State labour exchanges, with definite 
rules in respect of eligibility and scales of relief. In the country districts 
food relief has always been administered by the police, and they exercise 
a measure of diseretion to determine eligibility in the light of personaf 
knowledge of the applicants. 


Under the social aid system instituted in 1937 the former food relief 
depots in the metropolis, Newcastle and the northern and southern coal- 
fields were converted into social service bureaux (operated in conjunction 
with employment bureaux). Welfare officers were appointed to supervise 
social aid in the various districts with the assistance of departmental 
medical officers and welfare nurses. At the same time there was instituted 
for families in receipt of social aid a service of medical attention and 
medicine (on a basis similar to that provided by friendly societies), the 
cost being ‘met by the Government. 


Ordinary food relief is issued on a uniform scale graduated according: 
to the size of the family to be maintained, and in determining eligibility 
the family income is taken into consideration. Supplementary special foods 
(milk, eggs.and.green vegetables) are provided in respect of persons certified 
as being in need of them, also special dicts for indigent invalids or sick 
persons. In 1987 arrangements were made to supplement the food orders 
by a pint of milk per day for mothers (before and after child birth) and 
for children under seven years of age in families receiving social aid, and’ 
to extend eligibility for aid by excluding from the family income a 
considerable proportion of the earnings of the various members of the 
family. Moreover, it was provided that persons for whom special foods 
are issued must be examined by the departmental medical officers and/or 
welfare nurses with a view to arranging where possible for appropriate 
medical, dental or other remedial treatment of physical disabilities. 
It was provided also that the issue of clothing and ‘boots (formerly made 
at irregular intervals) should be made twice a year to persons in receipt 
of social sid or part-time relief work. Cases of special distress are partly- 
relieved by cash payments. 


Measures taken in regard to Homes for Unemployed Trust are described 
later in this chapter, and unemployment relief works. and the State Employ- 
ment Exchanges are described in the chapter dealing ‘with employment: 
in this volume. 


Hligibility for Social Aid. 


The general conditions precedent to the issue of:social aid are (1) the 
applicant must have been unemployed for at least 14-days; (2). he anust 
have been: registered at a State labour exchange for at.least 7 days; and 
(3) be must sign a declaration that his income during the fortnight 
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preceding application did not exceed a certain limit—known as permissive 
income—which varies according to the number of his dependants. The 
condition as to registration for employment does not apply where the appli- 
cant is aged or incapacitated, or an invalid, or a woman respousible for the 
care of invalids or young children. 


The recipient of social aid selects from approved traders the suppliers 
from whom he wishes to obtain hig requirements, and indicates the pro- 
portion of the total value of his food order which he wishes to be allocated 
to ‘the various traders—grocer, butcher, baker and milk-vendor. Orders to 
supply food to a specified value are issued direct to the suppliers. The 
recipient also selects a doctor and chemist from approved lists. Clothing 
and boots as selected by the recipient from standardised lists are obtained 
and distributed by officers of the Social Service Bureaux. 


In assessing the permissive income, the income of all members of the 
family, except old-age and invalid pensioners, is taken into consideration, 
and the following items are included: Earnings (except where exempt as 
shown below), gifts of money, family allowances, Government charitable 
allowances (except where paid away in rent), rents from property, 25 per 
cent. of amounts paid by boarders, military and war widows’ pensions in 
excess of 15s, per fortnight, other pensions and similar payments (excludiuz 
old-age and invalid pensions and maternity allowances). Earnings of each 
son, daughter, brother or sister in the household of a recipient of food 
relief are exempt up to 60s. per fortnight if adult or 40s. if'under 21 years 
of age. Appropriate exemption is allowed also in respect of earnings by 
the head of the household. 


Old-age and invalid pensioners in the household dre disregarded in the 
determination of the permissive income limit and the scale of food relief. 
Children under twelve months are excluded in regard to the relief scale. 
Relief on the same scale as for single adults is issued for juveniles from 
the age of 15 years, also for children aged 14 years for whom family 
endowment, or widows’ pension, or similar allowance, is not paid. 


Seales of Food Relief. 


The scales of permissive income and the value of food orders (exclusive 
of special foods) current in December, 1939, are shown below. The scale 
of relief was increased as from 1st August, 1939, viz., by 2s. a fortnight for 
single persons, 8s, for married couples without children or with one child, 
and 8s. 6d. for other family units. 


TasLe 136.—Seales of Food Relief aid Permissible Income. 


Limit.of | Value:of af Limit of var 
‘ : Income Food Tncome ¥oo 
Family Unit. per. Fort-| Relief;per Family Unit. per Fort-| Relief per 
night. |Fortnight. night. Tortuight. 
. (a) Ws. G2 ‘ ot 
B, Bs ds ; 8. 8. da. 
Single man or woman oe 2h 17 Q \|Married couple, 3 childten ...) “65 49 0 
Married couple en ose 40 31 0 » » 4childten ... 70 55 0 
ae 1 child we} 50 41 0 * » BS childfen ...] 75 61 ‘0 
tee 2 children .../ 60 43 0 Each additional child «| 10 6 8 


(a) Excluding income mentioned above. 


In Broken Hill, Silverton and certain other western towns the scales 
of food relief are higher than those shown in the foregoing tuble. 
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‘Recipients of Food Relief. 
’ The following statement shows the number of recipients and their 
dependants for whom food relief was issued in June of each of the last 
seven years aud in December, 1939; also, for the purpose of comparison, the 
number of men engaged in part-time employment on relief work at these 
dates :— ; : 


TaBLe 1387.-Recipients of Food Relief and Relief Workers, 1933 to 1939. 


petodare, | Teg | Suge | Same | daue | togk | dus | dat 
! 
Food Relief— | 
Recipients «| 83,151 | 28,759 | 25,531 | 24,988 | 30,135 |33,694 | 37,795 
Recipients and de- 
-pendants ...| 192,777 | 62,341 | 54,802 | 58,680 | 71,615 | 82,843 | 94,033 
Relief Workers— 
Part-time... wee 34,229 | 75,648 | 72,373 | 55,770 | 24,976 | 19,198 | 20,229 


The decline in the number of persons in receipt of food relief in the 
twelve months ended June, 1934, was due partly to a general improvement 
in employment but mainly to the transfer of a large number of men to 
part-time relief work. Between June, 1934, and June, 1986, the number of 
recipients of food relief declined by nearly 8,800, and the part-time relief 
workers by nearly 20,000. 

During 1986-387 the aggregate number of part-time relief workers ond 
food relief recipients declined by 25,600. The decrease in relief workers 
was 30,800, but some of these were transferred to food relief, causing an 
increase in recipients. During 1937-88 there was another increase in 
respect of food relief, due to some extent to the more liberal conditions of 
eligibility for social aid; and there was a reduction of 5,800 in the number 
of relief workers, 

There was a marked increase in recipients of food relief during 1939, 
especially in country districts. This followed a slackening of expenditure 
on works which provide employment for large numbers of unskilled workers, 
and a diminution in returns from rural activities by reason of drought in 
1938 and low prices for staple products. The increase persisted until 
October, 19389. 

It has been the practice to increase the relief at Christmas time. At 
Christmas, 1936, a cash payment equivalent to a food order for one week 
and a half was paid from a grant by the Commonwealth. At the time of 
the coronation of His Majesty King Georze VI, and at Christmas, 1987 to 
1939 the State Government granted each recipient of food relief a cash 
payment equivalent to one week’s food order. 7 


TREATMENT oF SICKNESS. 


Institutions for the treatment of sickness and disease are numerous 
throughout the State. There are private hospitals whicl are owned by 
private persons and conducted as business enterprises; public hospitals 
which are maintained by the State, or by the people resident in the districts 
in which the hospitals are located, with the assistance of subsidy from the 
public funds, or by charitable organisations; special hospitals, State and 
private, for the treatment of mental and nervous ailments; and a State 
lazaret. 

The State exercises a measure of supervision over the practice of profes- 
sional persons engaged in the treatment of sickness and disease, ani 
medical practitioners, dentists, pharmacists, and optometrists are required 
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to register with a board established for each profession. under statutory 
authority. 

’ ‘The number of registered medical practitioners, dentists, pharmacists 
and optometrists at the end of various years since 1929 is shown below :— 


TaBLe 138.—Medical Practitioners, Dentists, Pharmacists and 
Optometrists on Register, 1929 to 1988. 


Number on Register at 31st December. 
Year. : 
os Dentists. Pharmacists. | Optometrists. 
1929 3,124 1,416 1,843 * 
1932 3,179 1,415 1,889 645 
1935 3,275 1,417 2,004. 620 
1936 3,832 1,443 2,092 605 
1937 3,395 1,471 2,142 608 
1938 3,478 1,472 2,228 602 


* Not registered. 


There were 855 persons (other than pharmacists) licensed to deal in 
poisons in 19388; and 7 persons licensed to manufacture opium and other 
dangerous drugs and 61 licensed to distribute them. 

Nurses are required to register in terins of the Nurses Registration Act, 
1924, and amendments. Four classes of nurses may be registered, viz., 
general, mental, midwifery, and infants’. In the case of midwifery nurses, 
registration must be renewed annually. The number of registrations at 
81st December, 1938, was as follows:—General nurses, 10,227, midwifery 
6,116, mental 1,124, infants’ 88. Jnformation is not available as to the 
actual number of nurses, as many are registered under more than one 
classification. ; 

Special free services for maternity cases have been provided by the 
Department of Public Health since January, 1939, so that’the advice of-a 
specialist may be obtained upon the request of the medical practitioner 
in attendance upon mothers in poor circumstances; and a blood donor 
service is available when required. 

For the treatment of sickness and accident in sparsely populated districts, 
the Government subsidises medical practitioners with a view to encouraging 
them to practise in outlying bush settlements. Usually the subsidy is the 
-amouut necessary to bring earnings to a certain sum. 

Aerial medical services are provided by the Australian Aerial Medical 
Services at a number of inland centres in Australia including Broken Hill 
(which is maintained jointly by the New South Wales and South Australian 
sections of the organisation). A medical practitioner, air pilot and 
mechanic and a wireless operator are stationed at each centre; and hospital 
and nursing facilities, an aeroplane and radio equipment are available. 
The services are subsidised by the Commouwealth and State Governments. 

Two organisations, the Bush Nursing Association and the Country 
Women’s Association, make provision for nurses in country localities. A 
local cominittee supervises the work of the nurse in each district, pays her 
expenses and fixes charges for her services, etc. Persons in necessitous 
circumstances are exempt from the payment of the fees. Both these 
erganisations have arranged for the maintenance of cottage homes in‘a 
number of remote localities. The cottages serve as residences for the 
nurses and as accommodation for patients in cases of emergency. 
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The District Nursing Association engages nurses to visit the: sick, 
gratuitously if needed, in the metropolitan district. 

- Ambulance transport services for sick and injured persony are controlled 
-by a. board, incorporated in 1919. The board delimits certain districts for 
administrative purposes, and in each district a committee is elected annu- 
ally by the contributors to its fund. Ambulance cars of special design 
are used, and those in the metropolitan district have been fitted with 
appliances for transmitting and receiving radio messages to and from 
headquarters in Sydney. The number of cases transported during the 
year ended June, 1939, was 218584, and the mileage was 1,874,800. 


Hospital SERVICES. 
Private Hospitals. 

A private hospital may not be conducted except under licence in accord- 
ance with the Private Hospitals Act of 1908, as amended by the Nurses 
Registration Act, 1924. The legislation applies to all establishments in 
which a charge is made for treatment, except those maintained or subsi- 
dised by the State or licensed under the Lunacy Act or the Inebriates 
Act. The licences are issued annually by the Minister for Public Health 
on the recommendation .of the Board of Health, and it is prescribed that 
every private hospital must be under the direct control of a person, approved 
by the Board. Licensees are required to comply with regulations aa to 
structure, management, and inspection. 

At 31st December, 1938, the private hospitals numbered 549, viz. 207 
in the metropolitan district and 342 in the country, and the total number 
of beds available was 5,224. The classification of the hospitals and their 


accommodation, according to the nature of the cases received, are shown 
in the following statement :— 


Taste 139,—Private Hospitalk—Number and Accommodation, 
at 3ist December, 1938. | 


Private Hosritals. Number of Beds. 
District. Medical. | yy edical A Medical, | sedical 

Surgical, | “and | 2XI8-| gota, | Seeicals | ong | LEMS | otal, 

Lying-in. Surgical, : Lying-in. Surgical. 
No. No, No. | No. No, No. No. | No. 
Sydney ae ae g] 35 9I 207 || 1,728 786 389 | 2,908 
Country ie ron 179 13 150 342 || 1,543 156. 617 | 2,316 
Total... | 260 | 48 | 241 | 549 |} 3,266 | 942 | 1,016] 5,294 


In 401 hospitals the accommodation at the end of 1938 did not exceed 
10 beds, in 105 there were from 11 to 20 beds, and in 48 hospitals there 
were more than 20 beds, 

Public. Hospitals. 

Institutions for the care-of the sick are classed as- public hospitals, unless 
they are owned: and maintained entirely by private-persons. Somé are imain- 
tained wholly by the State, viz., a convaleseent hospital in the metropolitan 
area, the: Sanatorium for Consumptives at Waterfall, the David Berry 
‘Hospital at.'Berry, and the hospitals attached to the asylums for the infirm 
at Newington, Lidecome and Liverpool (see page 168). The Prince Henry 
Hospital, formerly a State institution known as the Coast Hospital, was 
incorporated under a board of directors in August, 1936, and brouglit 
within the purview of the Hospitals Commission. 
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Sone of the public hospitals are under the gis of religious denomina- 
tions, and are conducted. by religious communities who own the establish- 
ments or by committees nominated by subscribers. They are open to persons 
of all creeds, and the majority of them receive a subsidy from the State. 

By the Public Hospitals Act, 1929-1937, provision has been made for 
a systematic organisation of the public hospital services. The Act is 
administered by the Hospitals Commission, which is constituted by the 
Minister for Public Health as chairman and four other members appointed 
by the Governor. One of the members is vice-chairman, exercising 
powers and authorities delegated by the chairman. Members other than 
the chairman and vice-chairman are remunerated by fees. 

The public hospitals and organisations which provide district and bush 
nursing setvices and aerial medical services, are classified in two main 
groups, according to the schedules of the Act. One group, termed the 
“incorporated hospitals,” consists eutirely of suburban and country hos- 
pitals incorporated by the Act. The second group, lnown, as “separate 
institutions,” includes the large geueral hospitals in or around the metro-. 
polis; the hospitals of the Benevolent Society of New South Wales and 
the Australian Red Cross Society; the hospitals for children, tubercular 
cases, couvalescents, or incurables; the dental hospital; the hospitals con- 
ducted by religious organisations; and the Australian Aerial Medical: 
Services (New South Wales section). 

ach incorporated hospital is managed by a board consisting of not.. 
less than nine nor more than twelve directors. Where the number is nine. 
or ten, four directors are appointed by the Governor on recommendation: 
of the Hospitals Commission; and where the number is eleven or twelve, 
five ave so appointed. The other directors are elected triennially by the. 
subscribers. A persou who ‘contributes as member of a contribution 
scheme or otherwise, except by way of payment for relief, an amount of at. 
least ten shillings is deemed to be a subscriber for the year in which the 
amount is paid; also persons nominated by firms or associations who con- 
tributed to the funds of the hospital, ‘and those nominated by auxilary 
assoviations, the number of nominees being fixed according to the amount.. 
coutributed by firms, etc., or raised by auxiliaries. Life members are: 
deemed to be subscribers from the date of becoming life members. Any 
person who contributes to the funds of the hospital £10 in one sum may 
become a life member, and the board may appoint as life member any: 
person who has rendered meritorious service to the hospital. : 

The Act. defines the liability of patients to pay a reasonable sum for the: 
eost of hospital services and such sum is recoverable in the courts of law,. 
though destitute persons may uot be refused relief by reason only of 
inability to pay therefor. If authorised by the Comntission, portion of 
a hospital may be set aside for paying patients, who may contract for 
private or intermediate accommodation. 

It is the duty of the Hospitals Commission to thspéct the hospitals 
which receive or apply for subsidy, to report to the Government as to the 
amount of State aid required to meet the needs of the hospitals, to deter- 
mine which hospitals shall be subsidised, and the amount of subsidy to be 
paid to each institution. Under certain conditions the Commission may 
exercise special powers to close or amalgamate incotporated hospitals with - 
a view to effective and economical administration, or to authorise the board 
of a hospital to provide accommodation for the trettment of infections 
diseages,.or Convalescent or incurable cases, or'to define the ‘functions and © 
activities of a hospital. 

; Moneys appropriated by Parliament for the assistance of hospitals are paid: 
into the Hospital Fund administered by the Commission for distribution... . 
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amongst the hospitals. The amount transferred from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund to the fund in each year since the Public Hospitals Act 
was brought into operation in November, 1929, is shown below. The 
transfers since 1931 represent for the most part the proceeds of the State 
lotteries (see page 204). . 


TaBLe 140.—Hospital Fund—Transfers from Consolidated Revenue, 
1980 to 1939. 


| 


Year ended June. Amount, Year ended June. Amount, 

£ £ 
1930 ... nae ..-| 340,500 1935 ... Ses | 606,181 
1931 ... un w| 433,527 1936 ... Ata «| 661,809 
1932 ... aie | 520,892 1937 ... ies | 892,360 
1933 ... nee ..| 710,000 1988 ... MG .. (1,024,335 
1984 ... me «| 705,238 1939 ... ee «1,016,160 


The amounts shown in the table do not represent the total Governmont 
expenditure on hospitals, being exclusive of the cost of State institutions 
and of sums granted or advanced to hospitals for buildings or equipment 
as indicated by the accounts of the hospitals (see Table 142). 

In 1938-39 the amount of £1,014,571 was distributed in 191 institutions, 
viz., £650,667, to 89 metropolitan institutions and £868,904 to 152 in the 
country districts. The largest subsidies to metropolitan hospitals were 
Prince Henry £109,000, Royal Prince Alfred £116,770, Sydney £84,449, 
Royal North Shore £55,121, Royal Alexandra for Children £49,835. St. 
George District Hospital received £28,250; the Benevolent Society of New 
‘South Wales was allotted £26,000 for three institutions, and subsidies 
-were granted to the Women’s Hospital, Crown-street, £17,249, the Royal 
‘South Sydney £11,425, and Balmain £13,754. Subsidies to institutions 
outside the metropolitan area included £42,902 to Newcastle, £20,342 to 
Broken Hill, £12,904 to Cessnock, £11,804 to Dubbo and £10,099 to Mait- 
land. The hospitals at Goulburn, Lismore, Kurri Kurri, Orange, Wollou- 
gong, Wagga, Narrandera and Lithgow received amounts ranging between 
£9,250 and £6,750. The hospitals conducted by religious organisations were 
subsidised to the extent of £68,100, viz., £55,000 to six institutions in the 
metropolitan district and £18,100 to eight in the country. 

Particulars relating to the accommodation provided in hospitals under 
the supervision of the Hospitals Commission and the number of patients 
treated are shown below :— 

TABLE 141.—Public Hospitals—Accommodation and Patients, 1931 to 1938. 


Beds. 
Ont-Patients. 

Patients 

Year ended June. Hospitals. Number treated in 

Number | Occupied. Hospital. 
Available, Daily Number. | Attendances, 

Average. 

1931 its fas 170 * 6,610 142,548 443,676 | 1,16£,613 
19382 ete ro 172 * 6,481 146,361 481,170 | 1,315,491 
1933 ne vis 174 10,160 6,896 154,083 532,416 ; 1,211,985 
1934 eee _ 173 10,953 7,538 169,243 576,548 | 1,491,196 
1983 tae ee 173 11,781 8,069 181,097 503,689 | 1,458,344 
1926 sicia waa] 172 12,223 8,621 199,484 563,918 | 1,602,842 
1937 or ‘ib 205 13,500 9,669 215,113 522,610 | 1.728,305 
1988 vee aa 207 13,792 | 10,306 234,427 595,600 1,746,617 


* Not available, 
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The increase in the number of hospitals under supervision in 1986-37 
was due mainly to an extension of the Hospitals Commission’s administra- 
tion to some hospitals already in operation. Therefore the actual increase 
in accommodation was not so great as indicated by the figures in the table. 

The patients treated in the hospitals in 1988 included 52,468, or 22.4 
per cent. of the total, for whom no charge was made. Their stay in 
hospital amounted in the ageregate to 837,763 days. 

In addition to the accommodation provided by public hospitals to whieh 
the foregoing particulars relate, there were 2,221 beds in the State hospitals, 
at the asylums for the infirm (see page 168), the Waterfall Sanatorium and 
auxiliary hospital at Randwick, and the David Berry Hospital. The aver- 
age number of beds occupied per day was 2,083, and 7,626 patients were 
treated during the year 1938. 


Receipts and Expenditure of Public Hospitals. 


The receipts of the public hospitals (excluding State institutions) in 
1987-88 amounted to £2,786,815 and the expenditure to £2,786,582. These 
figures include loan receipts £811,166 expended on buildings and equip- 
ment. 

Particulars relating to the receipts and expenditure during the five 
years ended 1937-38 are shown below :— 


Tasie 142.—Public Hospitals—Receipts and Expenditure, 1934 to 1988. 


Receipts, 
State Aid. 
Year ended i : 
Sune— |-———~——| Sioa?” |Systematio! patients’ | other, | mZotele 
Buildings an tio : Tees Es i vate . 
and Subsidy. | Donations, | “0S: (ine. loans), 
Equipment.) * 
£ = £ = £ £ £ 
1934 | 184,550 | 634,637 | 212,587 ; 162,132 | 334,687 76,546 | 1,605,139 
1935 «| 204,556 | 622,740 | 223,924 | 198,167 | 368,401 55,520 | 1,673,308 
1936 «| 216,004 | 664,090 | 247,665 | 233,640 | 414,979 | 148,036 | 1,919,554 
1937 ..| 225,566 | 855,958 | 232,530 | 302,823 | 432,598 | 301,783 | 2,351,258.. 
1938 v.{| 257,333 | 991,279 | 247,011 | 332,214 | 528,413 | 380,565 | 2,736,815. 
Expenditure. 
Year ended Maintenance and Expenses. New ror 
June-— aa Building Expen- 
Salaries | Provisions | Expenses Roueyals art Na _diture 
Wats ree. Fuel ast Renova- Total. Equipment (ine. loans) 
. . tions 
£ £ & £ £ £ £ 
1934 ...{ 621,377 | 427,283 132,499 51,400 1,232,559 | 305,471 (1,538,030 
1985 ...{ 679,067 | 461,636 137,821 69,855 1,347,879 | 285,764 |1,633,643 
1936 {| 740,093 | 506,485 161,343 74,0384 1,481,955 | 414,810 |1,896,765. 
1937 ...| 926,973 | 586,030 199,891 78,371 1,791,265 | 542,447 2,333,712 
1938 ...{L,073,019 | 647,779 242,168 80,541 2,043,507 | 743,025 2 97 86,532 
i} 


The increases in receipts and expenditure in 1986-37, as shown above,. 
were due mainly to the inclusion of a greater number of hospitals than. 
in earlier years. The increase in the amount of State aid, in particular, 
was due for the most part to the inclusion of the Prince Henry Hospital, 
formerly a State institution. 
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State aid amounted to £1,248,612 in 1937-88, and represented 45% per 
cent. of the total receipts; it consisted of subsidies £991,279, grants £252,941, 
and loans £4,392. Patients’ fees £598,413 have increased by 58 per. cent. 
‘since 1938-34. Pees paid while in hospital do not constitute the total 
payments by patients, as many of them pay also in the form of systematic 
and other contributions. The amount of systematic contributions repre- 
sented 12 per cent. of the receipts in 1987-38; there has been a steady 
growth in these receipts. Receipts from loans, other than Government 
loans, are ineluded: as “other” receipts. The expenditive on salaries and 
wages has been augniented by reason of a general increase in-rates in recent 
yeayvs and by payments to the staffs of additional hospitals included in 
1936-87 for the first time. The expenditure on buildings and equipment 
was £743,025 in 1937-38, as compared with £159,685 in 1932-33. 


Hosritau CoxTRIBUTION Funps. 


Systematic contribution schemes have been organised in respect of a 
number of public hognvitals. 


For the hospitals in the metropolitan area a joint scheme, the Metro- 
politan Hospitals Contribution Fund, was established in July, 1932, and 
incorporated on 15th August, 19383. It absorbed an industrial contribu- 
tions scheme already operating in connection with the Hospital Saturday 
Fund, a charitable organisation, which for many years had been collecting 
subscriptions and donations for the hospitals. Contributors to the Metro- 
politan Fund pay at the rate of 6d. per week (minors 3d.), and this entitles 
them to certain hospital benefits in respect of treatment in private as well 
-as- public hospitals. During 1937 the scheme was extended to enable 
members to contribute at higher rates for increased benefit. From its 
inception to 80th June, 19389, an amount of £1,087,926 had been disbursed 
for hospital benefits, viz., £690,016 to metropolitan hospitals affiliated with 
the funds and £347,910 to other hospitals, public and private. 


Details regarding the operations of the Fund are shown in the following 
statement :— 


TaBLe 148.—Metropolitan Hospitals Contribution Fund, 1933 to 1939. 


Expenditure. 
Year Benefits 
ended Granted to Income. 
80th June. Contributors. Payments to | Administration, 

Hospitals. etc. 

No. £ £ £ 
1933 6,400 31,757 25,585 5.985 
1934 16,200 75,301 64,496 9,726 
1935 23,900 125,201 109,463 12,894 
1936 31,000 175,426 149,624 16,421 
1937 * 226,483 210,152 21,704 
1938 48,260 270,056 226,027 26,608 
1939 50,561 288,211 252,579 28,133 


*Not available. 


In the country many individual hospitals have organised a systematic 
eontribution fund, and benefit is provided by each fund for treatment cf 
contributors and dependants in other hospitals as well as the institution 
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to which the fund belongs. Information relating to these funds, as 
compiled by the Hospitals Comntission, is shown below :— 


TaBLe 144.—Country Hospitals—Systematic Contributions Funds, 
1985 to 1938. 


Bom June. | Contributors, | Contributions | Payments to | samfnistratlon. 
No. £ £ £ 
1935 128,521 162,285 140,708" 18,478 
1936 149,145 187,448 177,283 21,518 
1937 169,064 222,113 199,847 25,004 
1938 186,461 256,887 238,436 28,111 


TREATMENT OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES. 


Within the State, the Board of Health is vested with authority to make 
provision for the treatment and prevention of infectious diseases. The 
¥ederal Government is responsible for the administration of ‘the quaran- 
tine laws in respect. of vessels, persons, and goods arriving from oversea 
ports. 

Cases. of such diseases as leprosy, bubonic plague, smallpox, scarlet fever, 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, infantile paralysis, cerebro-spinal meniugitis, 
puerperal infection, typhus, yellow fever, cholera, pulmonary tuberculosis, 
encephalitis lethargica, and undulant fever, must be notified to the Board 
of Health. Cases of bubonic plague are rare; no case has occurred since 
1928. 


Where necessary, provision is made for the isolation of infectious cases. 
In the metropolis the majority are treated at the Prince Henry Hospital, 
or at an infectious diseases hospital at Lidcombe, which is a State institu- 
tion. Country cases are accommodated in special wards of the loca} 
hospitals, 


The following table shows the notifications of the various diseases in 
1921 and later years. Particulars relating to the deaths and death rates ara 
shown in the chapter relating to Vital Statistics :-— 


Taste 145,—Infectious Diseases—Cases Notified, 1921 to 1938. 


1938, 
Disease, 1921. | 1931. | 1937. Metro- Hunter Broken Other me 
ver 7 otal, 
Bistrict,| District, Distriet,| Distlets. 
Typhoid Fever... «| 949 | 340] 118 37 1l 5 36 89 
Scarlet Fever tee «11,060 | 4,447 | 2,493 | 1,612 111 27 859 | 2,609 
Diphtheria... ves .-] 6,854 | 4,432 | 4,244 | 2,061 435 77 | 1,373 | 3,946 
Infantile Paralysis vel LSS 103 710 279 103 ae 272 654 
Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis 30 30 17 15 1 ‘ee 6 22 
Tncephatitis Lethargica ...! + 20 8 vi 1 se 3 11 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis ...J1,240 |1,588 | 1,779 | 1,404 87 24 282 | 1,797 
Leprosy... as ai 2 2 3 des ia : aT ae 
Bubonic Plague ... ine 2 iss _ ae 
Puerperal Infection *! 319 | 241 195 9 3 51 258 
Typhus Fever... deel] Seu 1 4 5 des arr 2 7 
Undulant fever... wel ne 2 
*Notiflable since 16th Anguet, 1929. tNotifiable sirce Lst April, 1926. 


¢ Notifiable since 13th August, 1937. 
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Leprosy. 

Persons suffering from leprosy are segregated in the Leper Lazaret,. 
which was opened for the admission of patients in 1883, though statutory 
provision for the compulsory notification of the disease and detention of 
lepers was not made until 1890. No persons were admitted during the 
year 1988, and two inmates died. There were 11 inmates in the lazaret 
on 31st December, 1938, viz., 8 males and 8 females. Their birth-places. 
were—New South Wales 6, Western Australia, Malta, Pacific Islands, 
Straits Settlements and China 1 each. The cost of the lazaret during 1938. 
was £4,164, or £328 2s. Td. per inmate. 


Tuberculosis, 

Pulmonary tuberculosis has been notifiable throughout the State since 
ist March, 1929. During the year 1938 the notifications numbered 1,797,. 
viz., 1,404 in the metropolitan sanitary district, 87 in the Hunter River: 
district, 24 in the district of Broken Hill, and 282 in the remainder of the: 
State. 


A vemarkable reduction in the mortality from tuberculosis has beem 
effected as a result of measures for the protection of the milk and food. 
supply, the supervision of immigration, a stricter regulation of conditions. 
of employment, and improved methods of medical treatment. Nevertheless, 
tuberculosis causes about 4 per cent. of the deaths in New South Wales,. 
and there is pressing necessity for organised efforts to control the disease. 


A special division of the Department of Public Health has been formed 
to co-ordinate measures for the eure and prevention of the disease, to regu- 
Jate the admission of patients to institutions, to arrange for the after-care: 
of those discharged, ete. 


Institutions for the care of tubercular cases have been established by the: 
Governments of the State and the Commonwealth, and others are assisted: 
by State subsidy. As far ag practicable the cases are graded for admission: 
to the sanatcria. The Waterfall Sanatorium contains 407 beds for patients. 
in the intermediate stages of the disease, and an auxiliary hospital: 
with 120 beds for advanced patients is located at the Prince of 
‘Wales (Repatriation) Hospital. Both these are State Government institu- 
tions. The Commonwealth controls two institutions for returned! 
soldiers with accommodation for 142 patients. The Queen Victoria Homes. 
at Thirlmere and Wentworth Falls, with 108 beds for patients in the early: 
stages. and three sanatoria administered by the Red Cross Society with. 
139 beds, are subsidised by the State Government. There are 8 beds in the 
R. T. Hall Sanatorium at Hazelbrook and about 40 beds in private hospitals. 


The Waterfall Hospital is the largest of the sanatoria. The number of 
patients under treatment during 1938 was 872, and there were 397 in the- 
hospital at the end of the year. The cost of maintenance in 1938 was. 
£86,247, equal to £93 per occupied bed. 


A village settlement for tubercular cases was opened at Picton Lakes in 
May, 1929. It was founded and is maintained by public subscription and 
adiission is arranged by the Department of Public Health. There are 19 
cottages for married patients and two hostels for single patients. The 
number of residents at the end of 1988 was 76, viz., 28 patients and 53: 
dependants. 


With the object of checking the spread of tuberculosis, dispensaries have 
been opened for diagnosis and the examination of patients and the super- 
vizion of those who are not under treatment in an institution. There are 
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six dispensaries in Sydney. One was opened in 1912 by the National As- 
sociation for the Prevention and Cure of Consumption (now known as the 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association of New South Wales). The others are 
attached to public hospitals, viz., Royal Prince Alfred, Royal North Shore, 
Sydney, Canterbury District, and Manly District. There is a dispensary 
also at the Neweastle Hospital. Medical advice is given to patients at 
these clinics, and nurses visit their homes and instruct the inmates in 
precautionary measures to prevent the spread of the discase. 


Venereal Diseases. 


The treatment of venereal diseases is regulated under the Venercal 
Diseases Act, 1918, which came into operation on 1st December, 1920. It 
prescribes that all persons suffering from such diseases niust place them- 
selves under treatment by a qualified inedical practitioner, and must remain 
under treatment until cured. Medical practitioners are required to notify 
all cases to the commissioner appointed under the Act. It is not con- 
sidered, however, that notification is fully effective. Treatment by 
unqualified persons is prohibited, also the sale of certain drugs used in 
connection with these diseases, except when prescribed by a qualified 
medical practitioner. 


There are ten clinics in operation in the metropolitan district, of which 
nine are established at public hospitals. Free treatment is provided at 
other subsidised hospitals, drugs and instruments being provided by the 
Government. Special wards for these .cases have been opened at ihie 
Prince Henry (formerly Coast) Hospital, and at the Newington State 
Hospital, and there is an isolation block at the Royal Prince Alfred 
Hospital. 


The notifications during the year 1938 numbered 6,196, of which 5,491 
cases were notified in the metropolitan area and 489 in the Newcastle 
district. About 72 per cent. of the cases were notified Ly public hospitals 
and clinics. 


Prisoners suffering from venereal diseases are detained for treatment ip 
lock hospitals attached to the gaols, in terms of the Prisoners Detention 
Acts, 1908 and 1918. Such prisoners may be detained even atter the 
definite sentence is served, until ecrtified by the me lic! ofcer as free from 
disease. 


TREATMENT or Mentat DISEASES. 


The law relating to persons suffering from mental diseases is contained 
mm the Lunacy Act of 1898 as amended in 1934. Its provisions apply mainly 
to those who may be certified as insane and incapable of managing their 
affairs, but voluntary patients may be received. Insane persons. may be 
admitted to an institution, if certified by two qualified medical practitioners, 
either at the request of relatives or friends, or upon the order of two 
Justices of the Peace, but relatives have the right of custody of insane. 
persons brought before the Justices if they can give a satisfactory assur- 
ance that proper care will be taken of them. Persons found to be insane 
by proceedings before the Supreme Court in its lunacy jurisdiction may ke 
admitted to mental hospitals upon the order of the Judge. 
Voluntary patients may be received with the consent of the Inspector- 
General into hospitals for the insane and licensed houses, but may not 
be detained for more than seven days after written. notice is given by the 
patient of his intention or desire to leave. 
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The influx of insane persons to New South Wales is restricted under 
the Lunacy Act, which renders the owner, charterer, agent, or master 
of a vessel liable for the maintenance of any such person landed in the 
State. 


The estates of persons proved to be incapable, through mental infirmity,. 
of managing their affairs, are placed under the management and care of 
the Master in Lunacy. Estates of voluntary patients are placed under 
his care only at the written request of the patient. 


Special courses of training in the treatment of mental and nervous 
diseases are provided for medical students at the Sydney University, where 
a chair of psychiatry has been established. 


Mental Hospitals. 


The Government maintaing a number of institutions for the reception 
aud treatment of tmsane persons, and private institutions may be 
lieensed for the purpose, Licenses may be granted also for the reception 
of a single patient, but unauthorised persons are not permitted to take 
charge for profit of a person of unsound mind. All institutions for mental 
cases, including reception houses, ete, for their temporary accommoda- 
tion, are subject to inspection by the Inspector-General of Mental Hos-- 
pitals, With his consent, harmless patients may be boarded out or released: 
on leave, or they may be discharged to relatives or friends who undertake 
to care for them. Official visitors may be appointed for every hospital aud 
reception house, one being a medical practitioner and one a police magis- 
trate or barrister-at-law. Two or more of these visitors, one being & 
medical practitioner, visit these institutions at least onee a month, and 
they are empowered to hold inquiry at the request of a patient or Ing 
relatives or friends, and, if satisfied by the certificate of two psychiatrists, 
may discharge the patient. 


There are ten Government mental hospitals and two private institutions 
licensed to receive mental patients. At two of the Government institutions. 
there is also a hospital for criminal insane. Under an arrangement with 
the Government of South Australia, patients from Broken Hill are 
accommodated in a hospital in that State, the cost of their maintenance 
being paid by the Government of New South Wales. 


The mental patients under cognisanee as being of unsound mind on 380th 
June, 1939, consisted of 5,657 males and 5,181 females in imental hospitals. 
and licensed houses in New South Wales; 4 men and 4 women from this 
State in South Australian hospitals; and 421 men and 469 women on leave 
from the institutions. The total number of persons under cognisance,, 
exclusive of voluntary patients, at intervals since 1901 is shown below :— 


TasBLe 146.—Mental Patients, 1901 to 1939. 


Number of Mental Patients. Proportion per 1,000 of Population. 
At 30th June, 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. | Total. 

1901* 2,684 1,804 4,488 3°72 2°75 3:26 
19] 1* 3,810 2,57 6,383 4:27 318 3°75 
1921 : 4,510 3,432 7,942 4°21 3°33 3°78 
1931 5,346 4,357 9,703 4:12 3:47 3°80 
1986 5,846 5,172 11,018 4°34 3°92 4:13 
1937 5.873 5,280 11,153 4°32 3°96 4:14 
1938 5,978 5,503 11,481 $°36 4°08 4:22 
1939 6,082 5,604 11,686 4°39 411. 4:5 


* At 31st December, 
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In order to ascertain the general rate of insanity amongst the population, 
it would be necessary to take into consideration the patients treated in 
their homes and those suffering from mental disorders in a form which 
does not warrant certification as insane or compulsory detention in « 
mental hospital. 


The proportion of the population under official cognisance as mental 
patients is increasing. The number of males admitted to supervision in each 
year usually exceeds the number of females, but the death rate amongst the 
females has been much lower and the number of female patients under 
cognisance has increased at a faster rate than the number of male patients. 


The number of admissions and re-admissions to mental hospitals in 
various years since 1901 is shown helow :— 


Taste 147.—Mental Hospitals—Admissions and Deaths, 1901 to 1989. 


Year Admissions. Re-admissions. Deaths. 
ended - 
30th June. | Males, KF Total. Males. |Females.| Total. Males. | Females.| Total. 
‘emales. 
1901* 387 309 696 77 75 152 194 98 292 
1911* 674 887 1,061 113 73 186 338 147 485 
1921 711 622 1,333 115 106 221 354 235 589 


1931 724 600 1,324 | 124 120 244 312 213 525 
1936 754 689 1,443 | 139 155 204 392 267 659 
1937 629 566 1,195 130 147 277 348 285 633. 
1938 671 661 1,332 | 137 158 295 333 259 592 
1939 729 672 1,401 138 138 276 363 337 700 


* Calendar Year. 


‘During 1988-39 the deaths numbered 700, or 6.6 per cent. of the average 
number resident, and the discharges included 471 persons, or 4.4 per cent., 
who had recovered, and 244, or 2.8 per cent., who had been relieved. 


Voluntary patients may be admitted to mental hospitals and a psychiatric 
clinic has been established for those suffering from the milder forms of 
mental and nervous disorders. During the year 1988-89 the number of 
resident patients wnder treatment at the clinic was 986, and there were 
932 in the institution at 30th June, 1939. Outdoor treatment is provided 
also. Voluntary patients are treated at the other mental hospitals, and 
the total number resident at 80th June, 1939, including those at the 
psychiatric clinic, was 486, viz., 250 males and 286 females. Psychiatric 
clinies have been established at a number of general hospitals. 


Reception houses have been established in Sydney, Newcastle, Kenmore 
(Goulburn), and Orange, where persons showing symptoms of mental 
diseases are placed under observation and cases of short duration are treated. 
Provision to facilitate admission to reception houses, voluntarily and 
otherwise, is contained in the Lunacy (Amendment) Act, 19384. The 
number of cases under observation and care at the reception houses in 
1988-39 was 2,744, and 1,802 were transferred to mental hospitals. At the 
State Penitentiary at Long Bay, 83 persons were under observation during 
1938-39, and 10 were sent to mental hospitals. 


A charitable organisation, the After Care Association, assists in the. 
rehabilitation: of discharged patients, and has. established a small hostel 
for women discharged from the mental hospitals. 
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The average weekly cost of maintaining mental patients in Government 
institutions during the year 1938-89 was 27s. 4d. per patient, of which the 
State paid 28s. 2d., and the balance was derived from private contributions. 


The following table shows the average weekly cost per patient during the 
years cited :— 
TaBLe 148.—Mental Patients—Cost of Maintenance, 1921 to 1989. 
Annual Cost of Maintenance per Patient per week. 
Year Cost of 
pied 30th Mainten: 
; Privat 
qe Patients. To State. Contributrods, Total. 
£ a. d. ad. 3 d. 
1921 412,797 23 10 3°03 27 «1 
1929 658,755 24 41 411 29 0 
1931 613,665 21 0 4 6 Da -@ 
1936 638,308 19 4 3 11 23 ~=«6 
1937 659,646 20° 3 4 ] 24 4 
1988 736,413 22 1 4 1 26 2 
1939 781,958 93 «2 4 2 27 4 


Variations in the cost of maintenance are due mainly to changes in 
vates of wages and in the prices of provisions. The cost of voluntary 
patients is included. During the year ended June, 1939, salaries and fees 
amounted to £518,645, the cost of provisions, stores, etc., was £180,570, 
fuel, ight and water, £25,183; and miscellaneous items, £57,610. In adai- 
tion, farm products to the value of £16,789 were grown and consumed at’ 
the institutions, and a sum of £26,670 (not chargeable to maintenance of 
patients) was expended on new works. 


Dear-Murtisat axp BirxpNuss. 


The number of persons who were deaf and dumb, as ascertained at the 
census of 1988, was 982, equivalent to one person to every 2,649 of the 
population, and the number of persons afflicted with blindness was 1,413 or 
one person in every 1,840. A classification according to ages is shown 
below :— 


TaBLe 149.—Deaf Mutes and Blind Persons—Census, 19388. 


Deaf Mutes. Blind Persons. mys 1,000 of 
opulation. 
Age Group. 7 

Males, | Females.| Total. | Males. | Females.| Total. oe Blind. 
14 years and under...| 120 15 195 41 32 73 26 “10 
15-39 years ... vee 283 236 519 135 81 216 “50 21 
40-64 ,, ... TT 121 106 227 289 151 440 34 ‘66 
65 years and over ... 14 25 39 359 321 680 25 4:37 

Not stated ... aah 1 1 2 3 1 4 ves 
Total... ae 539 443 982* 827 586 | 1,413* 38 ok 


* Including 5 males and 6 females who were blind deaf mutes. 


The care and education of the deaf and dumb and the blind are 
undertaken at several institutions. The New South Wales Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind is maintained partly by Government 
subsidy and partly by public subscriptions. Special educational courses’ 
are provided, the fees being remitted in cases of financial inability. ‘lhe 
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Sydney Industrial Blind Institute undertakes the care of the adult blind, 
and provides industrial training to enable them to earn a livelihood. 
Homes for the blind are conducted in connection with this institution, and 
a free circulating library of embossed books is provided. Institutions for 
deaf mutes are conducted by Roman Catholic religious societies, at Wara- 
tah for girls and at Castle Hill for boys; also a school for blind children 
at Strathfield. 


Under the Commonwealth invalid pension system provision is made for 
the payment of pensions to permanently blind persons above the age of 16 
years, 


WELFARE OF CHILDREN. 


The Child Welfare Act, 1939, brought into operation on 1st December, 
1939, is a consolidating measure by which provision is made for the 
care and maintenance of State wards and for the supervision of children 
in foster homes and in institutions, for protecting children from ill- 
treatment and neglect, for preventing their employment in dangerous 
occupations, and for regulating the adoption of children and their employ- 
ment in public performances and in street trading. Special courts, called 
Children’s Courts, are maintained to deal with offences committed by or 
against children, and to adjudicate in regard to affiliation proceedings. 


Orders of a magistrate to compel parents to meet the obligation of 
maintaining their legitimate children are made in terms of the Deserted 
Wives and Children’s Acts of 1901-1939, 


The State pays allowances under the Widows Pensions Act to assist 
widows to maintain their children during the years of dependency, and 
‘family allowances are paid under the Family Endowment Act for the upkeep 
of children in families with limited means. 


In legal disputes regarding the gtiardianship of infants, the Supreme 
Court, or in certain cases the lower courts, may make orders as to the 
custody and as to access by either parent, having regard to the welfere nf 
the child. In such cases the mother has equal rights with the father as to 
guardianship, in terms of the Guardianship of Infants Act, 1934. 


A Federal law authorises the payment of an allowance to mothers, to 
assist in defraying the expenses incidental to childbirth where the family 
income igs within a certain limit. 


The Juvenile Smoking Suppression Act and the Liquor Act prohibit the 
use of tobacco by juveniles and the supply of intoxicating liquor to them. 
The Public Instruction Act, as amended by the Child Welfare Act, 1939, 
requires children between the ages of 6 and 14 years to attend school 
regularly; from 1917 to the end of 1939 the period of compulsory school 
attendance was 7 to 14 years. The employment of children in factories 
and in industrial apprenticeship is subject to laws which are discussed in 
the chapters relating to Factories and to Employment. 


Maternity Allowances. 


The Maternity Allowances Act of the Commonwealth, came into 
operation on 10th October, 1912, to provide for the payment to mothers of 
a sum of £5 in respect of each birth occurring in Australia. The allowance 
was reduced to £4 in July, 1931, and payment was restricted to cases whero 
the income of the claimant and her husband (or in the case of a posthumous 
or ex-nuptial child, the income of the claimant) did not exceed £260 during 
the preceding twelve months. In October, 1932, the income limit was fixed 
at £208. Since August, 1934, the limit has been graded, within a range 
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of £91, according to the number of the claimants’ children, £13 being 
added to the minimum for each surviving child under fourteen years of 
age born prior to the birth in respect of which the allowance is claimed. 
The income limits were raised by £13 in September, 1936, and by £26 in 
January, 1938. 

Between August, 19384; and September, 1936, the sum-of 5s. for each other 
child under fourteen years was added to the allowance—the maximum 
payment being £5. In. September, 1936, the allowance. was fixed at £4 10s. 
where there was no other child under fourteen years and.&5. in other cases. 
Since January, 1938, an amount of £7 10s. has been paid where there were 
three or more other children under fourteen years, and children of the 
claimant’s husband by a former marriage have been taken into account in 
assessing income limits and allowances. 

Fayments are made in respect of still-born cliildren if viable, but ona 
allowance only is payable in the case of plural births. The allowances may 
be paid only to women who are inhabitants of, or who intend to settle in 
the Commonwealth, and they are not payable to Asiatics or to aboriginal 
natives of Australia or of the Pacific Islands. 

The followiig statement shows the number of clainis passed for payment 
in New South Wales in the years stated, in comparison with the number of 
confinements :— 


Taste 150.—Maternity Allowances Paid in New South Wales, 1921 to 1939. 


Claims passed ‘for Payment. 
Amount of era 
Year ended June. | Ariow | Income Limit. Stillbirths 
tas (approsimatey,| No. Amount. 
£ £ No, £ 
1921 5 No limit. 54,620 56,378 281,890 
1929 5 ” 53,310 54,275 271,375 
1930 5 ” 51,230 52,335 261,675 
1931 5 ” 50,530 51,660 258,300 
1932 4 260 45,230 36,569 149,870 
1998 wel { chi \ 44,400 31,699 126,740 
19384 te vad 4 208 42,740 29,960 119,750 
1935 tee w| 4t05 208 to 299 43,150 30,354 130,886 
1936 tee wel 4 t05 208 to 29 44,650 30,463 133,055 
1937 tee wl 445 to 5 221 to 312 47,190 31,086 145,495 
f 4h to 5 221 to 312 
1938 tee 1. 4h to 7h | 247 to 338 46,760 30,440 154,613 
1939 ves «| 44 to 7h | 247 to 338 47,360 30,860 167,710 


While the allowances were payable without regard to parents’ income, 
the number of claims passed for payment usually exceeded the number cf 
confinements. This was due mainly to the fact that still-births were not 
included in the number of confinements, though maternity allowances were 
payable in respect of the births of viable children. After the income limit 
was imposed the proportion of claims dropped below 81 per cent. in 
1931-32, and with further restriction in respect of income it was 70 per 
cent. in the next three years. Notwithstanding a mitigation in the income 
limit where there were elder children in the family, the proportion declined 
to 68 per cent. in 1935-86. This may be attributed in part to a higher pro- 
portion of first births amongst those which occurred in that year and for 
such families the income limit remained at £208, and it was due in part 
to an improvement in the financial circumstances of the families so that 
a greater proportion were excluded by reason of the income limit. In the 
last two years the proportion has been 65 per cent. 
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The maternity allowances paid in New South Wales up to 80th June, 

1989, numbered 1,239,246 and the amouut was £7,078,000 approximately. 
Baby Health Centres and Day Nurseries. 

With the object of reducing the wastage of child life due to preventable 
causes the Government has established baby health centres in various parts 
of the city and suburbs, and in country towns. 

A: staff of nurses and, an. honoraty medical officer are attached. to each 
eantre, The nurses instruct the mothers. in: hygiene .at. the centres and: in 

- their homes, and. make arrangements for: medical. oy dental treatment of 
mothers: and children when necessary. 

In December, 1989, there were 208 centres, viz., 54 in the metropolitan 
area, 19 in the districts of Newcastle and Maitland, 4 in Broken Hill, and 
182 in other country districts. During the year 1988 the attendances at 
the centyes numbered 790,450, and the nurses made 68,906 visits to cases 
within the area served by the. centres. 


The-Royal Society for the Welfare of Motlhers.and Children, incorporated 
in 1919, was established with the object of co-ordinating measures for the 
welfare of mothers and children. The society provides premises in two 
localities in the city for use as baby health centres, day nurseries and 
free kindergartens, and conducts three training schools, where nurses may 
receive post-graduate training in infant hygiene and mothercraft. Asso- 
ciations of medical practitioners and of nurses, charitable organisations 
and institutions for children are affiliated with the Society. 

Hight day nurseries and nursery schools have been established in the 
metropolis by the Sydney Day Nursery and Nursery Schools Association. 
‘Mothers who work outside their homes may leave their children at the 
nurseries during the daytime. Food, clothing and medical and dental 
care are provided. The charge is 6d. per day. 


In the outlying country districts nurses engaged by the Bush Nursing 
Association at 52 centres give assistance to mothers and advise them as to 
the feeding and treatment of children, and the Far West Children’s Tealth 
Scheme conducts three travelling baby health clinics, The Society for 
Orippled Children assists such children in the matter of surgical treat- 
ment and in vocational training. 


Medival Inspection of School Children, 

A system of medical inspection of school children, under the control of 
the Principal Medical Officer of the Department of Education, is conducted 
by a staff consisting of 21 medical officers, 18 dental officers, 12. nurses, 8 
dental assistants, 2 psychologists and 2 social workers. 


It is the aim of the School Medical Service that every child be examined 
at least twice during the period of compulsory school attendance, An 
annual visit of inspection is made to all schools, with the exception of the 
smaller schools in rural districts which are visited triennially. Oculists 
visit schools in outlying districts, and carry out eye refractions, and 
prescribe glasses where necessary. <A pliysical survey of the pupils has 
been carried out as part of the school inspection. 

, The following summary gives particulars of children medically examined 
during the years 1986 to 1938 :— 


1936, 1937, 1938. 
Nuniber examined = me ee -. 51,088 48,973 45,669 


Number reviewed i 4 Pe .. 24,529 20,845 23,497 
Percentage of those examined notified for 


defects (medical and dental) Pe 37.6 40.0 87.4 
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School dental service is provided by 18 dental clinics. In addition to 
general examinations dental treatment is provided for children aged 7 and 8 
years in the metropolitan district and from 6 to 9 years in country schools, 
and emergency work is undertaken for children of all ages. The number of 
children treated during 1988 was 19,942, treatment being completed in 87 
per cent. of the cases. 


The work of the medical officers of the Department of Education includes 
the investigation of epidemics of infectious diseases affecting sohool chil 
dren; the inspection of school buildings; courses of lectures at the Teachers’’ 
Colleges; lectures to pupils of high schools and to parents; and the medical 
examination of children brought before the Children’s Courts and those 
under the care of the Child Welfare Department. Two child guidance 
clinies have been established in connection with the school medical service. 
Special investigations are carried out into problems affecting the welfare 
of children, such as goitre, crippling, mental deficiency, and stammering. 


The expenditure on the school medical and dental services in 1988-89, 
exclusive of administration, was £84,470. 


Desertea Children, 


In cases of desertion of wife or of legitimate children, the husband or 
father may be ordered, in terms of the Deserted Wives and Children 
Act, to pay periodical contributions for their support. In cases relating 
to ex-nuptial children the father may be,ordered, under the Child Welfare 
Act, to pay the expenses incidental to birth and periodical contributions 
for maintenance. In certain cases mothers may be required to contribute 
towards the support of their children, 


For disobedience of or non-compliance with orders under these Acts 
offenders may be fined, or they may be committed to prison, and from the 
value of their work while in prison the cost of their upkeep may be deducted 
and the balance applied to the satisfaction of the orders. The period of 
imprisonment is limited to one day for every 10s. due and an offender may 
not be detained for a longer period than twelve months. 


Legislation has been enacted to provide for reciprocity in respect of 
orders for maintenance between New South Wales and other parts of the 
British Empire. 


The following statement shows the number of cases in respect of wife 
and child desertion dealt with in the Courts of Petty Sessions and the 
Children’s Courts during the year 1988:— 


Taste 151.—Wife and Child Desertion—Court Cases. 


Aprileations for Orders. Non-compliance with Orders. 

Cases. Case Order | Defend- one 

Order Order with- || obeyed ant drawn 

made. | refused. | drawn. subse- im- or diss 

quently. |risonea. missed. 

Tor maintenance—Wife .{ 2,256 347 592 1,457 211 861 
Child aay 442 64 74 612 71 388 

For expenses incidental to birth 

of illegitimate child eis 131 23 18 25 10 6 


Total ... wn) 2,829 434 684 2,094 292 1,255 
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Adoption of Children. 


Legal provision is contained in the Child Welfare Act for the permanent 
adoption of children upon order of the Supreme Court in its equitable juris- 
diction. Application to the court may be made by adopting parents 
or by the Minister of Public Instruction on their behalf. If over 12 years 
of age, the child’s consent to adoption is necessary, unless the court dis- 
penses with it owing to special circumstances. 

An order of adoption terminates all rights and liabilities. between tho 
child and his natural parents, except the right to inherit property by 
reason of kinship. An adopted child takes the surname of his adopting 
parent in substitution for his own surname, and orders of adoption are 
registered by the Registrar-General. Application for orders of adoption 
may be heard in open court, or in public or in private chambers. 

The number of children adopted in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act during 1988 was 1,080. 


Children under State Supervision. 


The supervision of children under the care of the State in terms of the 
Child Welfare Act, 1939, is a function of the Department of Child Welfare, 
which is administered by the Minister for Education. A permanent officer 
of the Public Service-of New South Wales is the Director of Child Wel- 
fare and the Governor may appoint an advisory council, with an officer 
of the department as secretary, to advise and report upon matters relevant 
to the work of the department. 

Special provision is made under the Act (a) for State wards, viz., 
orphans or children who by reason of parental neglect or unfitness for 
guardianship or other cause, have to be removed from the control of 
natural guardians; (b) children in foster homes or other institutions; (c) 
children of necessitous parents; (d) truants and delinquent children; (e) 
children who are mentally defective. The Act contains provisions also for 
restricting the employment of children in street trading and in public 
entertainments, 


In the following statement is shown a classification of the children under 
the supervision of the Child Welfare Department in various years since 
1911 :— 


TABLE 152,—Children under State Supervision. 


Classtfeation. | 1011. | 1922. | 1931, | 1936, | 1937, (Huse). (June). 
Boarded out, ad-|) 
opted or appren- 
State wards< ticed ue we 5,054] 4,057/ 3,934! 3,876) 3,643 
In depots, homes] $ 4,677) 5,439 
ee hostels a8 230 243 237 275 333 
Juvenile offenders in State in- 
stitutions or shelters ee 1,0C9| 607 543, «597 679 
Children boarded-out with own 
mothers... eh «ol 4,453] 11,462! 11,184) 10,032} 9,681 9,690) 9,787° 
In licensed foster homes... 559 290 382 295 320) 295 195 
In licenced institutions oes 263 330 809; 1,187 1,162, 1,058) 1,012 
Total .. 4. «| 9,952] 17,880, 18,668] 16,421) 15,877, 15,791] 15,649 


These figures do not include the children on probation from the Chil- 
-dren’s Courts or institutions (who numbered 1,728 at 30th June, 1939), nor 
children licensed for employment in theatres or street trading under _ 
conditions which are described later. : 
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The cost of the Child Welfare Department amounted to £457,638 during 


1938-39. 


This figure does not include widows’ pensions nor family allow- 


ances. The annual expenditure during 1932 to 1937, and in the years 
ended 80th June, 19388 and 1939, is shown below :-— ‘ 


Taste 158.—Child Welfare Department—Expenditure, 


‘Payments | yyatity. | Contribu- 
Year, Boarding chilaten Pe Salaries, | Miscel- eas “by. ee edit 
: out. epee Hostels, * | laneous, ttre, aaa tire.’ 
homes. ete. Revenue, 
& £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1932 «.| 107,059 | 273,278 | 33,136 | 81,377 | 30,754 | 525,604 17,227 | 608,377 
1933 98,846 | 231,824 | 36,920 | 69,315 | 17,436. | 454,341 19,560 | 434,781 
1934 93,626 | 223,298 | 47,204 | 69,286 | 16,380 | 449,794 173014 | 432,780 
1938 -| 90,145 |:219,910 | 46,902 | 69,263 | 13,553 | 439,773 19,742 | 420,031 
1936 «| 88,913 | 218,198 | 35,946 | 73,882 | 15,596 | 432,035 20,651 | 411,384 
1937 88,800 | 205,779 | 37,080 | 79,153 | 14,266 | 425,078 20,511 | 404,567 
1938* 83,928 | 219,605 | 39,465 | 87,252 | 15,802 | 445,562 21,013 | 424,539: 
1939* 87,143 (244.915 | 40,323 | 90,586 | 15,504 | 478,471 | 20,838 | 457,633 


* Year ended 30th June. 


number 
cost of: 
amount 


The decline since 1932 has been due partly to a decrease in the 
of children under supervision and partly to a reduction in the 
maintaining those who are boarded out. Only a relatively small 
is contributed by parents and relatives. 


State Wards. 

The Minister for Education is the guardian of State wards. Iis 
guardianship nay be terminated when a ward attains the age of 18 years 
or may extend to age 21 years. Where practicable, State wards are 
boarded out with approved foster parents. The maximum number of’ 
childven under the care of one guardian is three, except in cases of 
families comprising a greater number, brothers and sisters being placed 
usually in the same home. The children are supervised by salaried inspec- 
tors, whose efforts are supplemented by honorary officers. Women inspec- 
tors visit infants placed apart from their mothers, and all such infants in 
the metropolitan area must be submitted to medica] examination every 
fortnight during the first twelve months of life. 

Payments by the State to foster parents for the maintenance of State 
wards do. not extend beyond age 14 years, unless the ward is incapacitated, 
or in special cases, e.g., when he has outstanding scholastic ability or 
education has been retarded by illness or other cause. On reaching the age 
of 14 years the wards are usually apprenticed or placed in employment, 
aud if weekly earnings are not sufficient to cover maintenance they are 
supplemented by the Department. 

Child welfare homes are maintained for the accommodation of State 
wards pending boarding out or: transfer, and for those who are ill or 
crippled. There is a training farm at Berry, where boys are trained: for 
rural work, and.a domestic training home for girls at Guildford. 


Relief of Children of Necessitous Parents. 

An important activity of the Child Welfare Department relates to the 
maintenance in their own homes of the children of necessitous parents, 
Allowances may be paid for the purpose to the mother or father who is 
widowed or deserted or whose spouse is incapacitated, in gaol or an old- 
age pensioner. Relief in this form is granted also for the children or 
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‘adopted children of single women. As a general rule payment ceases when 
‘the child reaches the age of 14 years, but may be continued to 18 years if 
he is incapacitated or for other special reason. 


The rate of contribution since January, 1938, has been 10s. per child 
up to a maximuin of £8 10s, per week per family. Where old-age or invalid 
peusion is received the limit is £4, including pension. Relief is not pay- 
able by the Child Welfare Department for children whose mothers are 
qualified for widows’ pensions, but assistance ig given in respect of the 
children of widows who are not eligible for such pensions, such as those 
qualified to receive invalid pensions provided by the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment. 


In the year ended June, 1989, contributions were paid by the Department 
to 5,073 mothers for the support of 9,787 children. 


Children in Foster Homes. | 


It is preseribed by the Child Welfare Act, 1939, that no person (other 
than a relation by blood) may receive a child under 7 years of age to be 
maintained apart from its mother or other parent in consideration of the 
payment of money otherwise than by way of periodical instalments. More- 
over, no such instalment may be paid for more than four weeks in advance, 
nor exceed the sum of 50s. .:per week. This section of the Act does not 
apply to State wards boarded out by the Child Welfare Department, nor to 
institutions controlled:or open to inspection by the State. 


Places used for the reception of one or more children under 7 years of 
age apart from their parents must be licensed and the children must be 
registered with the Director of the Child Welfare Department. The 
number of foster homes licensed in 1988-89 was 141, and the number of 
children was 527. During the year 227 children were discharged to their 
parents, 9 were transferred to the eontrol of the Child Welfare Department, 
96 were removed from State supervision for other reasons, and 195 remained 
in the foster homes at the end of the year. 


Since 1st December, 1939, it has been obligatory to obtain licenses for 
day nurseries and kindergartens. 


Children in Charitable Institutions, 


In addition to the State homes and other institutions for children 
adininistered by the Ghild Welfare Department, there are institutions con- 
ducted by religious.bodies and other organisations where children are placed 
by their guardians in preference to being boarded out under the Stata 
system. Some of these receive children from the Children’s Courts. 
Those in which children under the age of 7 years are ‘received must. be 
licensed as foster homes under the Child Welfare Act, as shown above. 


Tn a few cases the parents contribute towards the support of the children, 
but usually they are maintained by the organisations which conduct tlic 
establishments. 


In terms of the Child Welfare Act, 1939, the Minister is autliorised to 
board out children to persons in charge of charitable homes or hostels, and 
to make payments in respect of such ehildren at the rates paid to foster 
parents for the maintenance of State wards (see page 164). In the case of. 
‘establishments in existence at 1st December, 1989, when the Act commenced, 
‘payment is limited to the number of inmates in excess of the average 
number during the period of two years immediately before this date. 
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At the end of the year 1937, there were 4,446 children in the charitable 
institutions, and there were 830 in the State institutions, such as homes 
for delicate children, industrial schools, and shelters. Particulars of the 
children in the various kinds of institutions are shown below:— 


TaBLp 154.—Children in Charitable Institutions, 1937. 


Metropolitan. Country. Total, 
Institutions. - 
Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Total. 
Lying-in Homes re ous «| 16 14 9 8 25 22 47 
Benevolent Asylums ; te 6 8 3 1 9 9 18 
Orphan Asylums ea 377 469 880 | 772 |1,257 | 1,241 | 2,498 
Neglected and pr Enanean Children’s | : 
Homes-——State ... os 77) 206 | 513 17 | 580] 223 | 8138 
Other... 391 5384 | 149, 56 | 540] 590 |1,180 
Tnstitutes for Deaf, Dumb, and Blind £4 | 103 53 35 147 | 188] 2&5 
Infants’ Homes F .| 158 104 56 51 209 | 155 | 364 
Other Charitable Institutions she 68 33 11 9 79 42 121 
Total ... ii ...| 1,182 | 1,471 | 1,674 | 949 | 2,856 | 2,420 | 5,276 


Delinquent Chitdren. 


Cases of juvenile offenders under the age of 18 years are dealt with in 
the Children’s Courts, by magistrates with special qualifications for the 
tredtment of delinquent children. No child under the age of 8 years is 
held responsible for an offence, and the sentence of death may not be 
pronounced or recorded against a person under the age of 18 years. 

LLeniency is an outstanding feature in the treatment of the young 
offenders, and a large number are released after admonition, or on pro- 
bation, comuuittal to an institution being a final resort. The children 
‘brought before the courts are classified into groups, according to 
the special treatment they require, consideration being given to the 
character of the child and the circumstances surrounding the committal 
of the offence, the home environment, the character of the parents, and the 
nature of their control. In the metropolis and at Neweastle and Broken 
Hill there are shelters for the temporary detention of young offenders. 


Children committed to institutions may be detained in custody until the 
expiration of the period specified by the Court, or until reaching the age 
of 18 years. They may be indentured as apprentices with suitable em- 
ployers or restored to the custody of parents or guardians. The Child 
Welfare Department exevcises control of delinquent children committed 
to State institutions and undertakes supervision of those released on 
probation by the Children’s Courts, 

The State institutions for delinquent boys are located at Mittagong, 
Gosford, Yaneo and Broken Hill, and industrial schools for delinquent 
girls at Parramatta and La Perouse. The Riverina Welfare Farm at Yanco 
is the principal institution for training the boys in rural pursuits. Under 
certain conditions children may be committed to approved institutions 
established by religious organisations. 

At 31st December, 1938, there were 588 boys in the State institutions and 
shelters, and there were %6 girls at Parramatta and La Perouse, and 8 
in the metropolitan shelter for girls. A hostel has been opened for former 
inmates of the giris’ industrial schools to provide accommodation far them 
when out of employment; there were 9 inmates in December, 1938. 
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Mentally-deficient Children. 


Homes have been established by the State for the care and training of 
mentally defective children whose cases call for segregation and special 
treatment. Children may be admitted upon certification by two medical 
practitioners, one being a medical officer of the Department of Education 
and one a qualified psychiatrist. Inmates of the homes may be detained 
beyond the age of 18 years, or may be discharged by the Minister if further 
detention is not necessary, or they may be released upon license. 

State wards who are mentally deficient are accommodated in two child 
welfare homes, where there were 83 inmates at the end of the year 1938. 
At each home there is a school with a special staff. 

Experience obtained by the medical inspection of school children indi- 
cates that about 1 per cent. require special tnition on acconnt of sub-normal 
intelligence. For this purpose special classes have been established in three 
public schools, and a residential school at Glenfield under the administration 
of the Department of Education. This school consists of four cottages and 
administrative buildings, and there is provision to increase the number of 
cottages to eight, if required. In each cottage accommodation is provided 
for 32 children. The site occupies 110 acres in a healthy locality, near 
Liverpool, and the buildings are connected with the metropolitan water 
supply and electric systems. 

Employment of Chiidren. 

In other chapters of this volume particulars are shown regarding the 
employment of children in factories aud as apprentices. The employment 
of children in public theatrical performances, including broadcasting, and 
in street trading is regulated by the Child Welfare Act, 1939. 

Theatre licenses may be issued in respect of children over 7 years, subject 
to such restrictions and conditions as the Minister may think fit, A 
license may not be granted authorising a child to be employed between the 
hours of 10 p.m. and 6 a.m., nor on Sundays. The licenses may be rescinded 
at any time upon sufiicient cause being shown. 

Street trading includes hawking, singing or performing for profit, or 
any like oceupation conducted in a public place. Children under 16 years 
of age may not be employed in street trading uuless licensed. Licenses 
may be issued to boys over the age of 15 years, and in special circumstances 
to boys between 14 and 15 years of age. Prior to the commencement of the 
Child Welfare Act, 1989, licenses were granted to boys at age 12 years and 
licenses to young boys which were current at 1st December, 1939, may be 
continued in force until expiration and be extended for six months, but not, 
beyond Ist December, 1940. 

Particulars relating to the licenses issued since 1932 are shown below: 

Tabir 155—Children’s Licenses for Street Trading and Theatres. 


Street Trading Licenses Granted to Boys. 
Theatre a , 
sate ll eae Under14 | 14 to 16 

mane years of age.| years of age. moeal: 
1932 770 §29 TOL 1,333 
1933 T77 508 533 1,04). 
1934 673 402 449 851 
1935 440 573 390 963 
1936 710 1,103 651 | 1,654 
1937 650 1,432 461 1,893 
*1938 663 1,267 332 1,599 
*1939 510 1,610 524 2,134 


* Year cnded 30th June. 
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With few exceptions the street trading licenses were issued to newspaper 
vendors. The licenses were issued half-yearly, therefore the number issued 
each year was approximately double the number of boys licensed. The 
licenses current at 30th June, 1939, were 85 for theatres and 926 for street 
trading. 

CuanitasLe Ingrrrutions anp Socteries. 


In addition to hospitals for the treatment of sickness or disease, there 
exist both in the metropolis and in the country other institutions, such ‘as 
homes for the aged and for children. The State maintains four asylums, 
others are maintained partly by State aid and partly by private contribu- 
tions, and a few are wholly dependeut on private aid. 


Three of the State asylums are for men and one is for women. After 
the introduction of the old-age pension system the character of the work 
of three of ‘the institutions was changed ‘considerably, so that they are 
used to a large extent for the treatment of chronic ailments. ‘They con- 
tain special wards for persons suffering from cancer, tuberculosis, and 
venereal diseases, and a hospital for the treatment of infectious diseases 
has been erected in the grounds of the institution at Lidcombe. 


The average number resident in the State asylums during the year 1988 
was 38,080. The average cost per inmate was £55 11s.; receipts from various 
sources represented £15 6s. per inmate, so that the net cost to the State 
was £40 5s, In the hospitals attached to the three institutions 5,937 cases 
of illness were treated during 1988—males 4,658 and females 1,279—and at 
the end of the year 1,560 patients remained under treatment. 


In 1987 there were 137 charitable institutions in New South Wales, and 
the total number of inmates under care during the year was 31,132, inelud- 
ing 16,318 children. The discharges numbered 19,870, and the deaths 1,488. 
The number remaining at the end of the year was 9,829, viz., 3,088 men, 
1,470 women, and 5,276 children. A classification of the institutions. in 
which the children were resident is shown in Table 154. The receipts of 
the institutions amounted to £988,861, including the cost of State insti- 
tutions and State aid to other establishments, £569,844, and the expendi- 
ture amounted to £925,644, 


A number of societies are active in the matter of charitable relief, e.y., 
casual aid for indigent persons, help for discharged prisoners, shipwreck 
relief, etc.; and in many suburbs and country towns benevolent societies 
have been formed for the relief of local distress. Collections for charitable 
purposes are subject to regulations in terms of the: Charitable Collections 
Act of 1984, and charitable organisations are required to be registered. 


In 1987 statistical veturns were supplied by 206 societies, and their 
receipts amounted to £409,087 and expenditure £383)425. 


The aggregate receipts of the charitable institutions and societies 
amounted to £1,392,898 in 1987, and the expenditure to £1,309,069. These 
include particulars of the State charitable institutions (except hospitals), 
the Child Welfare Department, the baby health centres, and the Aborigines 
Protection Board. 
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The following is a statement of the receipts and expenditure of the 
charitable institutions and societies for which returns were supplied in 
various years since 1911. The particulars do not embrace all “registered 
charities,” but only those permanently engaged in charitable or benevo- 
lent work :— 


TaBLe 156.—Charitable Institutions and Societies—Finances, 1911 to 1987. 


Particulars, | 1911, | 1921. 198L. | 1935, | 1936. 1937. 

Receipts— £ £ £ £ £ £ 
State Aid... ... ...| 192,941 | 668,044) 839,016] 703,197] 698,861} 721,697 
Sibeoniptions: Fees, ae 78,786 | 229,547} 319,781) 386,190] 423,740) 425,369 
Other...  .. —s. | 675519 | 68,263| 137,049} 140,893| 169,736) 245,832 
Total ...| 239,246 | 965,954| 1,295,796) 1,230,280| 1,292,317) 1,392,898: 


Expenditure— 
Buildings and Repairs) 21,063 | 41,771| 41,611) 70,358] 72,592, 46,988 
Maintenance, Outdoor 
Relief, Salaries, Wages| 993,460 | $71,475) 1,202,709] 1,095, 141 1,105, 267| 1,168,658: 
Other ... 4... | 11,342 | 39,371] 65,780] 64,673) 91,151] 93,428. 


Total _...] 325,665 | 962,617| 1,310,100) 1,230,172] 1,269,010) 1,309,069 


Financial aid from the State represented 52 per cent. of the total 
receipts in 1987. It included moneys provided by the State in respect of 
the governmental activities mentioned in the paragraph above the table. 


PROTECTION OF THE ABORIGINALS. 


The protection of the aboriginal natives of New South Wales is the 
function of a Board consisting of the Commissioner of Police and other 
members, up to ten in number, appointed by the Governor. 

A number of reserves has been set apart for aboriginals in various 
localities, where dwellings have been erected, and assistance in the form 
of food and clothing is supplied ‘when necessary, 

Aboriginal children are required to attend school until the age of 14 
years, and schools have’been established fur their exclusive'use. The Board 
may assume control of the children and apprentice them, or place them in 
a training home. The Board controls a training home ‘for girls at Coota- 
mundra, and-a home for boys at Kinchela, on the Macleay River. A home 
for young children is maintained at Bomaderry by the United Aborigines’ 
Mission with assistance from the State. 

Particulars as to the number of aboriginals in New South Wales are 
shown in the chapter “Population” of this Year Book. 

The expenditure by the Aborigines Protection Board during the year 
1938-39 amounted to £89,169, including £69,948 for general maintenance, 
£5,557 for purchase of stores, £12,270 for educational purposes, and £1,394: 
for medical attention and other services. 


DisposaL or THE Dap sy Cremation, 


Until 1925, when a crematorium was established at Rookwood in May of 
that year, the only method of disposal of the dead in New South Wales 
was by burial. In 1988 there were five crematoria—four in the metropoli- 
tan district and one in Newcastle, “3 
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The provisions of the law dealing with cremation are contained in the 
Public Health Act. 


The number of cremations during the last ten years is shown by the 
following table. The number in 1988 represented 14.7 per cent. of the 
total deaths in the State, as compared with 2.2 per cent. in 1929:— 


Taste 157.—-Cremations, 1929 to 1938. 


Year. Males, Females. Total. | Year, | Males. | Females.| Total, 

1929 ine eis 341 212 553 | 1934 ae | 1,087 846 | 1,933 

1930 wes as 408 294 702 || 1935 A 1,368 | 1,049 | 2,417 

1981 cue Med 507 366 873 || 1936 dee «| 1,579 | 1,192 | 2,771 

1932 sie ar 623 467 | 1,090 || 1937 aes .| 1,897 | 1,450 | 3,347 

1933 oat aie 858 589 | 1,457 || 1988 aoe ...| 2,199 | 1,646 | 3,845 
Pensioxs. 


In New South Wales pensions are provided for the aged, for the per- 
manently invalided, for persons incapacitated during war service, and their 
dependants, for the dependants of deceased soldiers and sailors, and for 
widows with dependent children. Provision is made also for superannua- 
tion in most sections of the Government services, and for certain em- 
ployees of local governing bodies. Several of the banking companies and 
other firms have made arrangements for the superannuation of employees. 


Old Age and Invalid Pensions. 


Old-age pensions are payable to women aged 60 years or over, and to 
men aged 65 years or over (or 60 years in the case of men permanently 
incapacitated). In order to qualify for a pension the claimant must have 
resided in Australia for a continuous period of twenty years, though 
absences amounting in the aggregate to one-tenth of the total period of 
residence do not involve disqualification. 


' Invalid pensions are payable to persons over the age of 16 years who 
have resided continuously for at least five years, and have become incapaci- 
tated or blind, in Australia, also to persons permanently incapacitated or 
blind by reason of congenital defect if they were brought to Australia 
before the age of 8 years or have resided in Australia continuously for 
twenty years. 


Naturalised persons are eligible for pensions, but aliens, Asiatics (except 
those born in Australia and Indians born in British India), and aboriginal 
natives of Australia, Africa, the islands of the Pacific, and of New Zealand, 
are disqualified. 


A pension is not payable to any person who is adequately maintained by 
relatives, i.e., father, mother, husband, wife, or children, either severally or 
collectively, nor if the net value of his property, exclusive of his home, 
exceeds £400, nor if his income exceeds a preseribed limit. Since Septem- 
ber, 1987, the limit has been £84 10s. per annum. 


The amount of pension at maximum rate is subject to reduction so that 
the pensioner’s income, together with pension, will not exceed the limit 
stated in the following table. It is reduced also by £1 for every complete 
£10 of the pensioner’s property (exclusive of his home) in excess of £50, 
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or £25 where both husband and wife are pensioners. In assessing the pen- 

.gioner’s income certain items are not included, viz.:—the value of susten- 
ance or food relief granted under laws relating to unemployment relief; 
wages received under emergency or intermittent relief work in lieu of 
sustenance or food relief; benefits from friendly societies, trade unions or 
provident societies; allowances under Miners’ Accident Relief Act 
(N.S.W.); and gifts or allowances from husband, wife, father, mother or 
children. 


Tape 158.—Old Age and Invalid Pensions—Rates. 


Maximum Limit of Income 
Date. Rate of Pension |(ineluding pension) 
Per annum, Per annum, 
£ 8 £ os, 
1901, August... tee aoe 26 0 62 0 
1916, October ae% we 32 10 58 10 
1920, January ova eas 39 0 O 65 40 
1923,September ... er 45 10 78 0 
1925, October ee ee 52 0 84 10 
1931, July ... a aus 45 10 78 0 
390 
1932, October ons aes to 71 #10 
45 10 
1933, October eee one 45 10 738 #20 
1935, July Per wae wie 46 16 79 6 
1936, September... ites 49 8 81 18 
1937, September... au 52 «(0 84 10 


In October, 1933, the maximum rate of pension was fixed at 17s. 6d. 
per week, and became subject to reviéw in each year in accordance with 
the rise and fall in the cost of food and groceries as indicated by the 
retail price index uunbers conipiled by the Commonwealth Statistician, 
the maximum to be not less than 17s. 6d. nor more than £1 per week. 
Under this arrangement the maximum rate of pension was raised to 18s. as 
from 4th July, 1935. By another amendment of the law in September, 
1936, current pensions were increased by 1s. a week, and the scale for 
adjusting the rates was liberalised so that the rate for a full pension mighs 
not fall below 18s. a week, and pensions generally would have greater pur- 
chasing power according to the index numbers. Twelve months later the 
maximum rate was restored to £1 a week and the provisions of the law 
relating to the variation of the rate according to price index numbers were 
repealed. 


In the case of a permanently blind person, pension may be paid at such 
a rate (not exceeding the maximum rate) as will make his income, plus 
that of his wife, together with the pension, equal to an amount not exceeding 
£227 10s. per annum, 


If a pensioner is an inmate of a public benevolent asylum, or remains in 
a public hospital for over twenty-eight duys, he receives an allowance 
of 6s. per week instead of a full pension. If the pensioner had applied 
for a pension before entering the institution, the Federal Government also 
pays to the institution an allowance up to 14s. per week for his maintenance, 
but such allowance is not made in respect of a pensioner who was an inmate 
when he applied for a pension. 
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The following statement shows, in respect of old-age and invalid pensions, 
the applications received’ in New South Wales, the number of pensions 
‘@urrent, and the average rate and total liability in recent years in com- 
patison with similar information for’ 1911-12, the firat year of Commonwealth 
contre! — : 

“TaBLe 159.—Old Age and Invalid Pensions in New South Wales—1912 to 


1939, 

; Estimate’ 
Year Pensions current in New South eee Estimated _ Annual e 
ended New Wales at 30th June, 30th June, Annual Liability per 
Sa | cat, -—— —| ase | pal 
June, Males, Females. Total. Max. Average. June. cin 30th, 

une, 
Old-age Pensions. 

s.d. os. d £ s. d, 
1912) 4,763 13,639 16,029 29,668 | 10 0 9 7 784,526 8 7 
192] 5,727 16,083 23,004 39.087 | 15 0| 14 1 | 1,428,258 13.7 
1931 | 12,814 28,003 37 029 65.082 | 20 0] 19 1 | 8,225,872 25 «3 
3932 | 31,625 30,098 89,769 69,867 | 17 6 | 16 6 | 2,996,266 23 3 
1935 | 10,615 32,890 41.762 74,662 | 17 6 | 16 10 | 3,260,712 24 8 
1936 | 11,611 34,345 43,907 78,262 |18 0) 17 4 | 8,529,214 26 6 
1937 | 11,2388 35,805 45,965 81,771 | 19 0] 18 4 | 3,895,086 28 11 
1938 | 11,004 36,801 47,861 84,662 | 20 0119 38 | 4,242,290 31 2 
1939 | 11,611 37,633 49,792 87,425 20.0110 3 | 4,875,852 31 10 

Invalid Pensions. 

sd os.da. £ a. d. 
1912 1,784 2,549 2,278 4,827 10 0 9 9 121,836 1 6 
j92) 3,278 7,016 8.371 15,387 15 0|14 9 588,588 5 7 
1931 6,383 | 12,148 15,948 28,696 | 20 0119 6 | 1;425,996 | . 11 2 
1982 | 6,025 | 13,025 16,930 29,985 17 6|17 0 | 1,326,988 10 3 
19385 | 7,138 | 15,32 20,160 95.522 17 6 | Y6 11 | 1,562,704 ll 6 
1936 | 7,317 | 16,074 21,523 37,597 18 0 | 17 5 | 1,702,402 12 9 
1937 | 7,879 | 16,637 22,533 39,170 19 0] 18 6 | 1,875,588 13 11 
1938 | 7,139 | 17,184 23,384 40,568 20 0] 19 & | 2,045,082 15 J 
1939 | 7,087 | 17,680 | 24,957 | 41,857 120 0119 6& | 2,110,238 15 5 


At 30th June, 1939, the number of pensioners in public benevolent 
asylums in New South Wales was 1,808, aud the annual liability for their 
pensions at the rate of 6s. or less per week was £20,405. 

The old-age and the invalid pensioners in New South Wales as at 80th 
June, 1939, represented respectively 31.7 and 15.2 per 1,000 of population, 
as compared with 83.5 per 1,000 and 12.8 per 1,000 in the Commonwealth. 
The number and proportion.of pensioners have varied appreciably with each 
increase or decrease. in the maximum rate and in the value of property 
which a pensioner may hald without disqualification. 

The total expenditure by the Commonwealth on invalid and old-age 
pensious during the year ended 30th June, 1939, was £15,991,782, of which 
£15,798,088 were paid as pensions, including payments to pensioners in 
benevolent asylums and hospitals, and £193,744 to public benevolent 
asylums and hospitals for ‘the maittenance of pensioners. In addition 
the cost of administration was approximately £128,000. 

The amount of pensions, ete., paid in New South Wales during 1938-39 
was £6,414,899, including £55,108 to asylums and hospitals. 


Widows’ Pensions. 

Pensions are payable to widows in terms of the Widows’ Pensions Act, 
1925-1987. A widow is not qualified to veceive a pension unless she was 
domiciled in New South Wales at tlie date of her husband’s death, is resid- 
ing in the State at the date of her’ application for a pension, and has been 
so residing continuously for a period of three years, and (except in cases 
noted below) has wholly or mainly dependent upon her for support a child, 
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stepchild, or child’ legally: adopted before her widowhood, who is under the 
age of 14 years. If a‘ child is suffering: from mental or physical’ disability 
or possesses: special scholastic ability the age limit is- 16- years: 

A widow without dependent child.may be granted: a. pension. if she:is at. 
least 50-years of: age and in destitute circumstances, or if on. the death: of. 
der husband she is-left unprovided for—the pension in: the latter case being 
limited to the period of six months after the death of her husband. 

A. pension. may. not be paid: to any widow if slie is receiving any other 
pension or allowance exceeding the amount: of pension which, if otherwise 
qualified, she would’ receive under: this Act; nor if she ox: her childrey,. 
individually. or collectively, own property exceeding £1,000 in: value—apart. 
from their dwelling, furniture and other personal. effects: 

The maximuni rates of pension were £1 per week for the widow and 10s. 
for each eligible child until February, 1938, when they were reduced to 17s. 
6d. and 8s 9d. respectively. Tley were restored to £1 and 10s. in October, 
1987. Pension. at maximum rates is redueed by £1' per annum for each £1' of 
the widow’s income in excess of £89’ per annum. 

In assessing the widow’s income it is deemed to include any pension: 
sor allowance under any other Act; the earnings of: the widow or hex child- 
veu under 14 years of age from personal effort;.5 per cent. of any real 
‘or personal property of thé widow or her children which produces less 
than 5 per cent. per aniuum, except the house in which they reside and 
the furniture and personal effects therein; and any payment for the child- 
ren’s maintenance or education from any estate, etc. 

The widow’s income:is- deemed to include also 50 per cent. of the earnings 
of unmarried children over 14 years of age residing with her, and 25. per 
cent. of the earnings of unmarried children not residing with hex. In special 
circumstances, however, the whole or part of such earnings may be disre- 
garded. Items excluded are sick allowance or funeral benefit from any 
ociety, and money received under an insurance policy on the destruction 
ov damage of property. 

Pensions are not payable for any period. wltile the pensioner’ resides 
‘out of New South Wales, except during occasional absences during which 
her family or home is in the State: Pensions are terminated on the mar- 
riage of a pensioner or on the date she becomes qualified to receive an 
old-age or invalid pension under federat legislation. On the death of a 
widow the guardian of her children is entitled, with the Minister's approval, 
to receive the pension payable in respect of them. 

The number of. pensions granted:and: the amount of. pensions paid: during 
each of the last nine years are shown below:— 


TabiE 160.—Wiidows’ Pensions—1931: to 1989. 


Pensions Paid. 


Year. : Pensions 


Granted. S 
Amount. | Population. 

No. £ s. d. 
1930-31 ae eae 6,661 6203258: 4.9 
1931-32 vee Kes 7,218 638,970 5 0 
1932-33° ane tee 7,180* 618,685 4 9 
1933-384 ove avab 8,433: 529,764 4 7 
1034-36. eed ae 83268 532,416 4 1. 
1935-38 wae eon 8,168 558,431 4: 2. 
1936-37 ales Bee 8,108" 539,623. 4.0 
1987:-38: ote ras 8,454 601511! 4 6 
1938-39 vad avail 8,665 | 630,321 4 7 


* Estimated. 
*33117—B 
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The number of original claims granted during 1938-39 was 1,442, the 
total number of pensions, including renewals, granted was 8,665, and the 
average amount authorised was £70 9s. 5d. per annum. The pensions are. 
subject to review from time to time throughout each year, and may be: 
varied in amount or suspended or cancelled in cases where the widow’s 
circumstances have changed since issue or previous review. 


A reduction in the rates in February, 1983, caused the annual payments 
to decline. In October, 1937, the rates were restored to their former level. 
The annual payments are affected by variations in the number of fort--. 
nightly pay-days, viz., 27 in the years ended June, 1933 and 1936, 25 in: 
1933-84 and 26 in the other years. 


War Pensions. 


War pensions are granted by the Commonwealth Government upon the: 
death or incapacity, as the result of war service, of members of the naval 
or military forces. 


The number of war pensioners as at 30th June, 1989, was as follows :— 


Taste 161.—War Pensioners in New South Wales. 


New South Wales. Commonwealth, 

War Pensioners. Average Average 
Numb f ed Number of . mt 

paneloners I ce Tauslouetn EB i a 
£ os. d. £8. d.. 
incapacitated Soldiers 25,924] 2 1 5 77,151 | 1 19 10: 
Dependants of Deceased Soldiers ... 8,691} 210 9 27,571 | 2 910. 
Dependants of Incapacitated Soldiers 46,701 | 010 9) 144,571) 010 2 
Total 81,316 | 1 4 9} 249,293); 1 3 8 


At 80th June, 1939, there were 81,316 war pensions current in New. 
South Wales, and the annual liability was estimated to be £2,619,940. 


In addition to war pensions, a system of service pensions was introduced! 
in January, 1936, for ex-service men aged 60 years or over, nurses aged. 
55 years or over, and for those permanently unemployable by reason of 
physical or mental incapacity, or suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis. 
Claimants for these pensions are not required, as in the case of war pen- 
sions, to establish the fact that their disability arises from war service. 
The service pensions current in New South Wales at 30th June, 1939, 
consisted of 2,333 to members of the forces at an average rate of £1 12s. 6d. 
per fortnight, and 1,589 to dependants or wives, average rate 17s. 5d. per 
fortnight. The annual liability was £188,550 approximately. The total’ 
number of service pensions in the Commonwealth was 13,108, and the annual 
liability £489,552. A service pension is not granted where income or: 
property exceeds a certain limit. 
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The amounts paid in New South Wales during 1938-39 were war pen- 
sBions £2,674,462 and service pensions £118,448, the corresponding amounts 
paid in the Commonwealth being £7,819,289 and £407,127 respectively. 


Government Service Pensions. 


The existing pension funds for employees of the State Government of 
New South Wales are the State Superannuation Fund, the Police Super- 
~annuation and Reward Fund, and the Government Railways Superannua- 
tion Fund. There is also a fund for the superannuation of employees 
of the Commonwealth Government. These funds are maintained partly by 
-deductions from officers’ salaries and partly by grants from the public 
_Tevenue, 


Special provision is made by the State Government for pensions to 
judges and certain officers, the amount paid from Consolidated Revenue 
«during the year ended 80th June, 1989, being about £16,400. 


The first Public Service Superannuation Fund in New South Wales was 
established by the Civil Service Act, 1884. In 1895 the admission of 
new contributors was discontinued, and current pensions under the scheme 
vare paid from Consolidated Revenue, as shown later. ‘ 


The existing Superannuation Fund was constituted by provisions of the 
‘Superannuation Act, 1916, and amendments to provide pensions for em- 
ployees of the State Government and statutory bodies—other than the 
police and the railway employees. 


“Originally the scheme wag based upon the principle of a fund formed 
“by regular compulsory contributions, in equal proportions by the Stata 
~Government and statutory bodies, as employers, and the officers of 
«the services, so that the moneys accumulated during service would be 
-available to pay the pensions on maturity. Concessions were allowed to 
-officers who were over 80 years of age when the scheme wag brought into 
‘operation, and the State Treasury made an agreement with the Super- 
:annuation Board that the cost of these concessions would be paid from 
‘Consolidated Revenue in instalments spread over a number of years. Subse- 
“quently the scheme was amended so that the Crown contributions to the 
‘Superannuation Fund are made as the pensions become due and not 
«during the service of the employee concerned, and contributions already 
“paid by the Crown in respect of unmatured pensions are being repaid 
to the Treasury by the Superannuation Fund. The amount, £8,832,000, 
-with interest, is being repaid in montlily instalments of £27,394 spread over 
‘fifteen years. r 


The alteration in the method of payment by employers does not apply 
‘to contributions by some of the statutory bodies which continue to be paid 
as under the original Act, ¢.g., the Rural Bank, the Metropolitan and 
Hunter District Water, Sewerage and Drainage Boards, the Fire Commis- 
sioners, and the Commonwealth Savings Bank (in respect of former 
employees of the Government Savings Bank of New South Wales). 


Contributions by employees are compulsory at rates which vary with the 
:age and sex of the contributor. Pension is payable and contributions cease 
‘at age 60 years, unless the officer’s service is terminated sooner, and women 
“may elect to contribute for retirement at age 55 years. The average annual 
~contributions at 30th June, 1939, were men £19 18s., and women for retire- 
ment at age 55 years £12 6s., or retirement at age 60 years £8 8s. 
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The amount of pension ranges from £52 to £312 per annum, according 
te salary. Upon the death of a contributor or a pensioner his widow 
receives one-half of the amount of his pension and £13 per annum for 
each child under 16 years of age. Refunds are made to personal repre- 
sentatives in respect of contributions paid by women and by unmarried 
men or widowers who died before retirement. 


The ‘income and expenditure of the ‘Superannuation Fund in the year 
1928-29 and the last four years, also the funds at the end of these years are 
shown ‘below-:— 


TaB_e 162—State Superannuation Fund—Income and Expenditure, 
1929 to 1939, 


‘Particulars. 1928-29. .|| 1935-36. 1936-87. 1937-38. 1928-39, 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Contributions—Employees a Sie 301,838 318,802 327,603 354,404 379,785 
Empleyers wee aie 464,251° 322,464 342,259 359,790 381,789 
Interest:on Investmerits ... ee a 393,220 472,730 484,379 499,848 522,123 
Miscellaneous ves we : ves 6,822 ‘5,203 5,208 43,602 
Tatal. Income see «| 1,159,818 | 1,120,818 1,159,444 1,219,250 1,327,305 
Pensions... ve eae nee Bee 158,965 353}878 387,366 412,321 437,031 
Refunds of Contributions oe $33 30,970 51,377 50,240 48,137 47,970 
Refunds on Retrenchment nae ae 370 12,821 8,596 tis tee 
Administrative Expenses nee or 113888 10,220 11,385 11,349 12,015 
Taterest,paidito State Treasury “gh wee 116,645 109,162 1013290 08,197 
Miscellaneous —... ee fais ae se 204 687 860 | 1,256 
Total Expenditure wae 201,693 545,145 562,826 | 578,957 591,469 
Accumulated Funds at end of year...) 10,805,028 | 8,005,642 | 8,602,761 | 9,248,055 | 9,983,891 


* Exclusive of £102,332 not.received. 


The amount of accumulated funds was reduced ‘between 1928-29 and 
1935-36 as a vesult of amendments in the law respecting employers’ coun- 
tributions, as noted above. The abilities at 30th June, 1939, amounted 
to £12,608,8%0, including accumulated funds and a sum of £2,534,763 in 
respect of employers’ contributions which are ‘being repaid to the State 
Treasury. The investments at the date amounted to £12,483,851, whiclr 
included Commonwealth Government securities £4,412,985; securities 
guaranteed ‘by the Government of New South Wales, £1,129,370; money 
at fixed deposit, £1,011,068; and securities of local governing bodies,, 
£5,880,428, 


The nuniher of contributors to the Superannuation Fund at 80th June, 
‘1939 was 22,976, consisting of 16,116 men and 4,234 women contributing: 
for retirement at age 69 and 2,626 women -contributing for retirement at 
age 55 years. The number of contributory -pensions :in force was 5,028, -viz.,. 
2,277 to men, average rate £117 18s. ner annum; 946 :to women, average 
£90 11s.; 1,461 to widows, average £62 4s.-; -and 244 to children .at the rate 
of £13 per annum. The annual amount was £440,505. There were in 
addition 902 non-contributory pensions for an amount of £55;742 payable 
from Consolidated Revenue or the funds of corporate bodies, being pensions 
in respect.of officers who were ‘over ‘the age of 60 years When the provisions: 
of the Superannuation Act were ‘brought into operation. These consisted! 
of :812 pensions payable to-men ‘at an -average rate of £86 8s, per annum; 
60 ‘to women, average £88 16s. ; :529 -to widows, average £44 17s.; and one 
ebild’s pension -at £18 per annum. 
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Particulars of pensions payable under the ‘Civil Service Act and the 
Superannuation Act as at 30th June, 1989, ave shown below. Some of 
those payable under the latter Act were in akeyance jas the officers had 
not retired :— 


Taste 163.—Public Servants—Pensions Payable June, 1939. 


Pensioners. Amount 

of 
Particulars. Pensions 
Men. | Women. | Widows. |Children.| Total. | annum. 


& 


Superannuation Act— 
Contributory pensions from Super- 
annuation Fund . oes | 2,277 946 | 1,461 B44 | 5,028 | 449,505 
Non-contributory "pensions—Con- 
solidated Revenue and ad of 
corporate bodies .., oo 312 60; 529 ] 902 | 55;742 


Civil Service Act—From Consolidated : 
Revenue Beat ae. bey 433 13 ais 446 | 125,531* 


345 | 6,376 |.630,778 


ph 
8 
ioe) 
bo 
S 
S 
oS 


Total 


Includes pensions. to 97 officers transferred to the, Commonwealth Service, for which the Comabe: 
wealth pays proportion amounting to £19,882. 


Pensions for the police are paid from the Police Superannuation ant 
Reward Fund to which the police contribute atthe rate of 4 per cent. of 
salary while in the service and 8 per cent. of pension when superannuated. 
Other sources of yvevenue are penalties imposed on menibers of the 
police force, penalties and damages awarded to ‘the police as prosecutors,. 
and the proceeds of the sale of unclaimed goods, but more than 60 per: 
cent. of the annual receipts are appropriated from ‘Consolidated Revenue. 

The amount of pension payable to members of the police force is gradu- 
ated in accordance with length of service and the rate of salary at date of 
retirement. Where the officer entered the police service after 1906 and has 
served for 20 years or longer the pension is one-fortieth of his salary at 
‘yetirement for every year of service up to a maximum of three-quarters of 
such salary. The retiring age is 60 years, except in cases of incapacitation, 
‘but the services of any member of the force may be retained until he 
reaches the age of 65 years. If members of the force die whilst in the 
service gratuities may be paid to or on behalf of dependants. 


During the year ended 30th .June, 1939, the receipts of the Police Super- 
aunuation and Reward Fund amounted to £321,753, including deductions 
from salaries, £51,179, and appropriation from Consolidated Revenue, 
£202,100. The disbursements, £328,662, included pensions, £317,934 and 
evatuities, £10,367. The number of pensions current at 30th June, 1939, 
was 916, viz, ex-officers 884, widows of deceased officers .30 and children 2; 
the number of contributors was 8,697. 

The ‘Government Railways ‘Superannuation Fund was established in 
‘October, 1910, for .employees in the State vailway and tramway’ sernices. 
The contributions from employees are at the rate of 14 :per cent. of 
wagos .or ‘salary, and the railway and tramway funds provide all ‘that is 
necessary beyond such contributions. ‘The amount of pension payable 
is one-sixtieth of the average annual salary duting term of serviee, multi- 
plied by tle number of rears of service, the maximum pension ‘being two- 
thirds of the average salary. oy 
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The number of contributors at 30th June, 1939, was 45,412. Super- 
annuation allowances in force numbered 5,967, and the aggregate annual 
amount was £573,617, representing an average of £96 3s, per annum. 
Disbursements during the year 1988-39 amounted to £594,807, including 
superannuation £554,076, gratuities £6,015 and refunds £31,420, and the 
total receipts to £594,763. Deductions from salaries amounted to £182,730 
and contributions from the railways fund to £307,500 and from the Trans- 
port (Tramways) Fund to £97,754. Up to 30th June, 1939, the total sub- 
sidy from the public revenues was £3,581,767, of which £402,650 had been 
provided from Consolidated Revenue, £2,633,689 from the Government 
Railways Fund, and £545,428 from the Transport (Tramways) Fund. Since 
the inception of the fund 11,044 superannuation allowances have been 
granted, 4,765 retired officers have died, 286 have been re-employed in the 
service, and 26 allowances have been written off the books. 

In the Superannuation Fund for the Commonwealth Public Service as 
at 30th June, 1938, there were 36,480 contributors, of whom approximately 
one-third were in the State of New South Wales. 


Superannuation—Local Government Services. 


A superannuation scheme for permanent employees of municipalities 
and shires was brought into operation in April, 1928, in terms of the Local 
Government (Superannuation) Act, 1927. Tt provides for compulsory 
endowment insurance with approved societiez The policies mature at age 
65 or previous death and the premiums are payable by the councils and the 
embloyees at prescribed rates. There is also a provident fund formed by 
contributions by councils and employees for those who are debarred from 
insurance on account of -age or other circumstances. The scale of com- 
pulsory cover ranges from £200 to £1,000 according to age and salary. 

The insurance cover intact at 31st March, 1939, in respect of 3,644 
employees, including bonuses £270,983, was £2,372,088 or £650 per employee, 
and 5738 employees: were contributors to the Providant Fund, which 
amounted to £80,232 at 31st March, 1939, 


TFamiry ALLOWANCES. 


The introduction of family allowances in New South Wales in July, 1927, 
was an outcome of the system of wage regulation which is described in 
the chapter relating to wages. Nevertheless, endowment is not restricted 
to the children of wage and salary earners, but is payable under like condi- 
tions for the children of other families whose income does not exceed a 
prescribed limit. This limit ig based on the living wage determined from 
time to time for the purposes of industrial awards under the Industrial 
Arbitration Act. Since December, 1929, when the living wage was based 
on the requirements of a man, wife and one child under 14 years of age, 
one child in each family has been excluded from the endowment system. 

The allowances are payable until the children reach the age of 14 years, 
and may be continued to 16 years if the cbild is incapacitated. Children 
in charitable institutions are included within the scope of the system. 
Tlegitimate children are excluded generally, but the Commissioner of 
Family Mndowment has discretionary power to pay endowment in respect 
of such children under special circumstances. Others excluded are chil- 
dren of fathers who are aliens, Asiatics, or aboriginal natives of Africa, 
the Pacific Islands, or New Zealand, unless born in Australia; children for 
whom pension is payable under the Widows’ Pensions Act or any other 
State or Federal Act except war pensions; children for whom family 
allowance is paid in the Commonwealth Public Service. 
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Where practicable, tle endowment is paid to the mothers, and for mothers 
and children, except those under 2 years of age who were born in the State, 
‘there is a residence qualification of two years in New South Wales immedi- 
ately preceding the date of claim. 

The maximum rate of endowment is 5s. per week per erdowable child, but 
the amount at this rate is reduced where necessary to comply with a condi- 
tion that endowment may not raise the family income above the living 
wage, plus £13 for each dependent child except one. 

The family income is defined as the combined income of the claimant, 
her spouse, and children under 14 years, including weekly payments 
of workers’ compensation, and 5 per cent. per annum of the value of 
real or personal property (except their residence, and the furniture 
and personal effects therein), which produces less than 5 per cent. per 
annum. In assessing the income the following amounts are excluded, viz., 
sick pay and funeral benefits from any society; money received under fire 
insurance policy; lump sum payments as workers’ compensation or super- 
annuation or gratuity; earnings of children under 14 years; earnings of 
nicther from casual employment; war pensions; earnings from overtime up 
to £26; payments by the State in respect of a child’s attendance at school; 
and where income is derived otherwise than from wages, the amount 
expended in the production of that income. 

Though it is a general rule to grant endowment for a period of twelve 
months, a large number of claims in 1930-31 were granted for shorter 
terms under the provisions of an amending Act passed in December, 1929, 
This Act prescribes that claims for endowment of wage-earners’ families, 
except those following occupations of a seasonal character, may be granted 
for one, two, three or four quarters on the basis of the average income for 
a similar period before the date of claim. The practice of granting endow- 
ment for short terms was abandoned later, on account of the expense 
entailed by the frequent review of the claims. 

Until 31st December, 1933, moneys for endowment were obtained from 
proceeds of taxation Jevied upon employers on the basis of amounts paid in 
salaries, wages, ete. The tax was abolished as from 1st January, 1934, and 
endowment has since been paid from the general revenue of the State. 

Particulars relating to claims for endowment granted and the amount 
of endowment paid during the last nine years are shown below. The 
number of claims as stated is exclusive of claims by charitable institutions 
and of claims for additional endowment on account of children born in 
families already receiving allowances. 


Tassie 164.—Family Endowment—Claims and Endowment Paid 
1931 to 1939. 


Number of Claims granted. mount ee 
Year, Tor period of one year. Ried Average During the year. 
claims. pg Pa . 
Original, | Renewals. Total, aims: (Fortnight. Amount. Population, 

£ £ 8. d. 
1930-31 aes 14,955 39,045 54,000 12,320*| 46,019 | 1,196,484 10 5 
1931-32... 16,014 53,957 69,971 4,114*| 69,449 | 1,805,685 14 : 
1932~33 ee 9,229 60,342 69,571 914 | 77,987 | 2,105,659 16 3 
1933-34 .., 7,038 64,687 71,725 324 | 78,439 | 1,960,972 15 0 
1934-35... 5,747 62,111 67,858 204 | 73,012 | 1,898,315 14° «5 
1935-86... 5,387 55,949 61,336 274 | 66,836 | 1,804,392 13 7 
1936-37 aca 4,541 48,552 53,093 277 | 61,3853 | 1,595,183 11 11 
1937~38 asd 4,816 43,157 47,973 185 | 56,536 | 1,469,932 10 10 
1938-39 _ 5,662 1 40,828 46,490 852 | 52,455 | 1,363,833 10 0 


*Quarterly periods in most cases, 
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The living wage, which is the basis: of. the income limit, remained. at 
predepression. level until it was reduced from 82s. 6d. to 70s. pex week. in 
August, 1982, and the cost of endowment rose rapidly under the influence 
of depression during 1930-31 and 1931-32.. The reduced. wage: came grad- 
ually into elfect.as a measure of family income during the. twelve months 
after it was determined. Moreover, a’ decline in births tended to. restrict 
the scope of endowment, but increased unemployment offset these factors, 
and in 1933-84 endowment reached the maximum. 


In later years the number of claims fell steadily as the effect of 
improved economic conditions became apparent. A slow rise in the living 
wage which commenced in 1934 was accelerated in. October, 1937, and 
the number of births increased. Consequently the number of original. 
claims increased, and in 1938-39 there were neaxly as many as in 1934-35. 
The number of: renewals has declined by 28,859: during the last five yearsi 


The allowances are paid fortnightly, so that there are usually 26. pay: days 
per annum,. but there were 27 in 1932-33 and. 1935-36 and 25 in 1933-34. 
Therefore the fortnightly averages in.each year; rather than the annual 
payments, reflect the rise and fall in the cost of endowment. The 
average amount paid per fortnight in.1988-39 was the lowest since 1980-31. 


The following summary relates to particulars furnished by claimants 
for endowment in regard to average endowment and to family income and. 
unemployment during the twelve months preceding the date of. claim: 
Unemployment from such causes as illness, industrial strife, etc., as well 
as scarcity of work, has been taken imto account, and heads of families 
whose employment during the twelve months preceding claim consisted 
of less than six weeks’ relief works have been counted as unemployed 
throughout the whole year. 


Tapie 165—Family Endowment—Children, Income and Unemployment. 
of Claimants. 


Average per ‘claith granted durthg the year. 
Period of Uneniployment 
(Principal Breadwwinner)) 
Year ended \ 
June. Number of Endowment Faniily’ 
Tindowable Authorised Tneome Average 
Children.* per annuni; per annum.- Average excluding 
over all claims which 
Claiins. showed no 
emer eRS 
\ £ os. £ eg, Weeks. Weeks: 
1931... oe 2-40" 27 10 122 0 19°8 26:9 
1982 ... nar 2:30 28 11 87 2. 28°5 34-8 
1938°... ai 2-23 27 13. 84 13 28-1 355 
93H... we, 2-23) 27 0 91 19 234 32-2 
19365... wie 2-25- 26' 13° 105 12° ; 19:8- 28-1 
19388... aa 2-26' 26' 9 W415 | 16°6 24-9" 
1937 ... wae 2-28: 26° 14 117 18: 16°35: 24:0 
1938... vee 232: 2701 123 14 |. 16°2. 2404 
1930... oo 2°35 27 7 131 18 |: Y6'1 25°3 


* Dependent children, except: one, in each family. 
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The living wage-was-constant at:82s.'6d. per week from ‘December, 1929, to 
August, 1932, yet the average income of the families to whom -endowment 
was granted .during 1930-81, -and 1981:82, declined -from £122 to £87. The 
rise from £84 in 1932-33 to £105-in 1984-35, when the higher income groyps 
eligible in earlier years would have been excluded, indicates an appreciable 
Improvement in family circumstances. Further evidence of this is supplied 
inversely by the trend of ..nemployment amongst the principal bread- 
winners. The average number of endowable children which declined 
between 1931 and 1984 -has tisen -slowly in recent -years as well as the 
average family income, though the employment experience of the ,prin- 
cipal ‘breadwinners has not greatly improved since 1935-36. Apparently 
endowment has-been restricted amongst those jn fairly constant employ- 
ment and in the smaller families where the permissible margin of income 
over the living «wage is ‘low. 

‘Officers of the Public Service .of the Commonwealth, of whom a large 
nunther are employed in New South Wales, have received child endow- 
ment, in terms of their employment, since November, 1920. The pay- 
ments are at the rate of 5s. per week for each dependent child under the 
age of 14 years, provided that it does not bring the remuneration of the 
officer above £500 per annum. In effect the cost is borne by .the em- 
‘ployees ‘in the service, ’because in assessing the hasic wage upon which 
he determines their salaries and wages, the Public Service Arbitrator 
deducts from the rate, -which otherwise would be awarded, .a sum to cover - 
the cost of endowment. uae 


FRIENDLY ‘Societies, 


Friendly societies exercise a strong influence for good in the community~ 
by inculeating habits of thrift, and by preventing and relieving distress. 

he benefits assured iby the societies consist usually of medical attend- 
ance and medicine for a member and his family, with sick pay for the 
member, and funeral allowances for the member and his wife. The.sickness 
benefit in the largest societies is ‘21s. -per week during the first six months 
of illness. Then the rate of benefit is reduced at six-monthly intervals, so 
that ‘it is 15s. -for-the second period of six months, 5s. or 10s. for the third: 
period, 5s. for the fourth period, and a rate of 2s. 6d. per aveek is paid during. 
the remainder of illness, that is, after the first two years. , 

The funeral benefits range usually from £10 to £40 at death of the: 
menihber, according :to the period of membership, and .a contingent benefit. 
of £140 or £15 is payable.on death of his wife. In;several societies members 
may assure for sums wp ito £100, and in two of them jit :is possible to assure 
tor £200, the maximum allowed ‘by law. A separate benefit for widows of 
members—usually £10—may be assured in most of the societies for a: 
stated contribution. 

The rates of contribution for sick pay and funeral donations vary accord- 
ing to the rates of benefit, the average contribution being about 5d. per 
week for sick pay.and 23d. per week for funeral benefits. The usual con- 
tribution for medical benefit is 9s, 6d. per quarter in the metropolitan 
district and 11s. in the country. 

The societies may be divided into two classes, viz., friendly societies 
proner, aud miscellaneous societies, which are within the scope of friendly 
societies ‘legislation, though their benefits differ somewhat from those of 
ordinany ‘friendly :sacieties. 

At 30th June, 1938, ‘there were 53 societies, including 21 miscellaneous; 
16 possessed branches and 16 were classed as -single societies. 
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The following summary shows the branches, membership, and funds of 
the societies as at 80th June, 1988. The miscellaneous societies had 72,496 
members, but these are included in the membership of the friendly societies 
proper and they are not shown in the table. 


TasLe 166:—Friendly Societies on Register, 1938. 


Classification, Societies, | Branches. | Members. Funds; 
Friendly Societies Proper— No, No. No. £ 
Affiliated ag bay eh 16 2,430 209,843 4,721,186 
Single ‘i ze Se me 16 decode 2,293 47,872 
. 32 2,430 212,136 4,769,058 
Miscellaneous Societies eee Sis Pn Dee * 107,866 
Total os. owl BB 2,430 | 212,136 | 4,876,924 


* Included in membership of the friendly cocleties, 


In 1899, when the societies were first subjected to supervision by the 
Registrar, there were 78,245 members, equal to 5.9 per cent. of the popula- 
tion. Thereafter there was continuous progress until the outbreak of war 
in 1914, when the number declined owing to enlistments, and, subsequently, 
through deaths on active service. After the termination of the war there 
“was an increase in each year until 1930-81, then followed a decline which 
baie up to 1985. During the next three years the membership increased 

7 SLOWLy,. 


. The membership at intervals since 1899 is shown in the following 
«table:— 


TasLE 167.—Friendly Societies, Membership, 1899 to 1938. 


Aggregate Membership. : | | Aggregate Membership. 
At 30th June. 5 || At 80th June, 
Members. | oF Patnatn, | O' | MMombers. | of Population. 

1899* 78,245 5'9 1931 242,344 95 
1901* 89,684 6:5 1932 225,331 8°7 
19]]* 164,910 9°7 1936 206,857 78 
1921 199,688 9°56 1937 208,979 78 
1929 + 247,730 $9 1938 212,136 TS 


* At 31st December. 


“The number of members entitled to benefits was 200,328 in June, 1938. 
“The benefits of medical attendance and medicine accrue also to the 
member’s family, but such persons are not included in the membership. 


The membership at 30th June, 1938, consisted of 173,373 men, 17,186 
women, and 21,577 juveniles, the total 212,136 being 7,510 above the 
number in June, 1935. As compared with the membership at 30th June, 
1929, there were decreases of 30,385 men, 3,757 women, and 1,452 juveniles; 
the total decrease being 35,594. - eh 
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Particulars of the membership in June of each year since 1929 are shown 
below. 
Taste 168,.—Friendly Societies, Men, Women and Juvenile Members, 
1929 to 1988. 


Membership. Members elluibie 
At 30th June. = 
Men. Women. Inveniles. Total, Number, aye portion, 

per cent. 
1929 _ «| 203,758 20,943 23,029 247,730 228,125 92-1 
1930 _ «| 205,063. 22,443 24,580 252,086 226,133 89:7 
1931 a «| 196,228 21,686 24,420 242,344 209,467 864 
1932 ana «| 183,288 20,057 21,986 225,331 195,582 86:8 
1933 ies «| 172,880 18,365 20,322 211,567 188,865 89:3 
1934 oe «| 168,033 17,326 19,694 205,053 186,735 91-1 
1935 es vee] 167,685 16,897 20,044 204,626 189,600 92:7 
1936 ‘iste «| 169,088 16,831 20,938 206,857 193,188 93.4 
1937 ies «| 170,731 16,894 21,854 208,979 195,995 93°8 
1938 va veel 173,373 17,186 21,577 212,136 200, 328 94°4 


The number of members who received sick pay in 1937-88 was 47, 245, 
viz., 46,561 adults and 684 juveniles; the aggregate period for which sick 
pay was allowed was 495,913 weeks. 

Information regarding receipts and expenditure of Friendly Societies 
and the accumulated assets is shown in the chapter of this Year Book 
entitled Private Finauce. 


Miscellaneous Friendly Societies. 

In addition to the friendly societies proper there were at 30th June,, 
1938 twenty-one miscellaneous societies registered under the Friendly 
Societies Act. These organisations are medical institutions or dispensaries . 
for the supply of medicine to those members of contributing branches of 
the ordinary friendly societies whose names have been placed on their lists.. 
In some cases the miscellaneous societies arrange for medical attendance: 
for such members, 

The receipts of the miscellaneous societies during the twelve months. 
ended 30th June, 1938, were £61,674, and the expenditure £55,554, so that 
there was an excess of receipts amounting to £6,120. Many of these 
bodies have received liberal grants from the Government, and with this, 
assistance have purchased land and erected buildings, the shares of the 
branches which subscribed being covered by the issue of interest-bearing 
debentures. In addition to paying interest, most of the dispensaries or 
medical institutes have made substantial reductions in the principal. 
The funds amounted to £107,866 at 30th June, 1938. 


State Subvention to Friendly Societies. 

In terms of an Act passed in 1908 the State commenced to pay an annual 
subvention to the friendly societies for the purpose of enabling them to pay: 
sickness benefits for extended periods, and to relieve aged members of the. 
necessity of paying contributions. 

The annuat amount of subvention under arrangements described in. 
earlier issues of this Year Book increased steadily until the payments in re- 
spect of the year 1929-30 reached the sum of £77,483, Then the Government: 
decided, in view of adverse financial conditions, to limit the subvention to a 
fixed sum—£50,000—per annum, and the law was amended to provide for- 
its distribution amongst the societies on the basis of aged membership. 
Subsequently this arrangement was altered and in terms of the Friendly: 
Societies (Amendment) Act, 1982, provision was made for the payment 
of subvention in respect of the years ended June, 1931, and 1932, on the 
same basis as for earlier years, less a deduction of 20 per cent. Then a new 
scheme was brought into operation. 
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. Subvention on this basis is payable only im xéspect. of persons who 
were members at 380th June, 1982. The amount which may be claimed in 
each yéar is a sum equal to the amount of contributions for sickness, funeral 
and medical benefits in respect of men over 65 years of age and women 
over GO years as follows:—(a) those who were Members at 30th June, 1932, 
and at the date of application for subvention had been members for a 
continuous period of 15 years; and (b) widows or widowed mothets of 
deceased members who Were niembers at 80th June, 1932, and who had 
been: members for 15 years continuously; (c) widows and widowed mothers 
in respect of whom subvention was being’ paid’ at 30th Pune, 1932, A pro- 
portion of each year’s subvention. in respect of medical’ Hanefite 4 is advanced 
to the societies at quarterly intervals pending determination: of the annual: 
claims, 

Payments to the societies in réspect of subvention claims for the yeat 
1937-38 amounted to £72,886. The total amount paid by the State in 
respect of claims to 30th June, 1938,. was £1,357,210 

Natiowat, Lysuitanck. 

. Legislation was’ passed by thé Commonwealth Parliament in! 1988 for 
the’ establishment. of a national healtl and pensions insuvatice scheme in 
Australia. It was intended to bring the scheme into operation in Janu- 
ary, 1939, but commencement lias beéii postponed iiidefinitely. 

A deseription: of the schetné was: published in the chapter Social Condi- 
tion of the 1987-38 edition of the Year Book. 

Howsixt. 
_ Census Records. 

The nuinber of ocetipied dwellings in’ New South Wales, as disclosed by 
the census, was 482,976 in 1921 avid 599,750 iti 1933, a roori or a suite of 
rooms occupied as a flat or téenément beiiig classified as a separdte dwelling. 
Tliese figures are exclusive of waggons, vans and camps in wliich people 
were living, viz., 1,886 in 1921 and 3,717 in 1933. 

The number of unoccupied divellings was 18,619 in 1921, and 28,737 in 
1988, and those recorded’ as being” built 2,724 and 746 at the respective dates. 

A classification of the occupied dwellings is shown below :— 


_ TABLE 169. —Dwellings—Census, 1921 and 1933. 
Nimber-of Occupied Dwellings. Per cent. of Total. 
Census, 1933, 
‘ Iling. : ieipatiti ; 
‘Nature of Dwelling Cops, Municipalities. ; Total, 1921. | 1933, 
, | Shires. | south 
Mptspall) Country. Wales, 
te House 396,619 244,167 119,314 | 180,369 543,850 91-60 90-70 
Fldtot Tenemontin: Private Hoitse 17, 5849 _ 35,896 4,372°) 1,832 | 41,600 4:12 64 
t Store; 
ag ri mas a a . ‘ tee 627 552° 167 149 868 lt lt 
Hotel 1] 2,640 598 814 692 | 2,104 1 35 
: A Lodgini “House, 
ee eeee House, ae a | 12,588 6,177 “1,648 816 8,041 2:90 1:44 
‘Educational Teton wee ( : 463 211 168 167 546 lb 09 
ligt Institution non 
Be “educational a i ee 89 23 7 12 42, 02 OL 
Hospita 735 293 327 206 826 17 14t 
harit m1 Tstitution other than a 
. “Hospital) : ave 99 88 29 39 154 “02 02 
Penal stablishment 1 39 2 11, 6 19 ‘Ol U0 
Military of Naval Establishiient 31 11 10° 3 24 01 ‘OL 
Police Station or Barracks eee 500 42 164 334 530 13 09 
Vire' Station , ans sis 109° 49 56 12 117 03 “02 
Otlier (includes club) ee es |} 578 { 100 92 120 312 } 13 |f 05 
Not Stated 33 21 63 117 Me cate 
Total, Gecupied Dwellings, No. 482,976 288,240 127,190 184,320 599,750 | LOU-UU 100-00 
» Per square mile {140 | 1,781+49 58-33 0-60 1-9 we sah 
Watgon, Van, ete. (lnciudes ‘ 
Scammpers out) tee a] 1,886 67 : 957 2,693 3.717 tee ae 
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Private houses preponderate, representing nearly 91 per. eent. of the oc- 
cupied dwellings, but the outstanding feature revealed by the table is the 
marked increase in flats: and tenements, particularly in the metropolitan 
area. Flats, as such, were hardly ienown in 1911, but in that year there 
were 1,794 dwellings classified. as tenements in. private houses in Sydney and 
suburbs. Flats and tenements in the metropolitan area nunibered 12,760, or 
7.4 per cent. of the private dwellings in the metropolis in 1921, and in- 
creased’ to- 85,896, or 12.5- per cent., in 1988. Though dear rents and build: 
ing costs were in part tlie original stimulus to flat building, the movement 
is attributable also to an increased popularity of this type of dwelling. 

In contrast with the expansion in the number of flats is the deerease in 
boarding-houses from 12,538, or 2.9 per cent., in 1921 to 8,641, or 14 per 
ccent., in 1983.. Hotels also show a large decline, due mainly to the opera- 
tions of the Licenses Reduction Board, described later in this chapter. 

Inmates: of private houses, flats and tenements numbered 2,426,295 in 
1938, or 93.3 per cent. of the total population. Of these 118,209 were 
housed in flats and tenements, and there were 117,877 persons sleeping 
on verandahs or in sleep-outs which were not permanently enclosed. 
Inmates of private dwellings numbered 1,494,504 in 1911 and 1,872,456 in 
1921, or 91.2 per cent., and 89.6 per cent, of the population in the respective 
years. The average number of inmates per private dwelling was 4.52 in 
1921 and 4.14 in 1938, and the average number of inmates per room declined 
from 0.91 to 0:84 between 1921 and 19383. 

There was an average of 4.56 inmates per private house in 1921 and 4.24 
in 1933, and the average number in flats and tenements was 3.69 in 1921 
and 2.84 in 19383. The decline in the birthrate is an important factor 
affecting changes in the ratio of inmates to dwellings. 

A. classification according to the number of rooms shows that there was, 
on the average, 5.01 rooms in private houses in 1921 and 5.04 rooms in 1938, 
but there was a substantial decline (from 4.04 to 8.51) in the average 
number of rooms in flats and tenements, so that the average number of 
rvooms in all private dwellings declined from 4.97 in 1921 to 4.94 in 1933. 
A distribution of private dwellings according to size is shown below :— 


Taste 170.—Size of Private Dwellings—-Census Records. 


Ocenpied Private Dwellings in New South Wales, 
1933. Proportion of 
Number of Rooms Total. 
relling,* 
per Dwelling, 1911. | 1921, Metropolis, Remainder of 
State, ; Total, | 1911, | 1921. | 1938. 
Flats, Tats, 
Houses.. etc, Houses, ete. 

per } per per 

3 cent. | cent. cent, 

1 20,321 | 12,787 1,062 2,336 | 20,563 777 | 24,738 | 6388 | 311 | 4°28 

2 14,596} 14,072 1,670 6,049 | 14,532 1,428 | 23,669 | 4:58 | 3-43 | 4-10 

3 24,288] 30,132 9,803 7,709 | 19,154 1,148 | 37,814 | 7-63 | 7:34 | 6:55 

4 70,241 102,375) 52,230 9,395 | 68,777 792 |131,194 | 22-06 | 24-89 | 22:72 

5 75,063 |124,131) 79,210 5,472 | 83,961 390 |169,033 | 23-58 | 30-23 | 29-27 

6 54,869 | 71,158 | 60,636 2,057 | 50,886 155 | 113,734 |17-07 | 17°33 | 19-09 

7 26,993 | 29,292] 22,989 634 | 20,728 55 | 44,406 | 848) 7-13°| 7-69 

8 14,766 | 13,627 8,579 220 8,777 11 | 17,587 | 4°64 ) 3-32 3-04 

9 7,016 5,788 3,314 82 3,643 9 7,048 | 2:2 1-41 | 1-22 

10 4,487 | 3,245 1,550 30 2,062 1 3,643 | 1-41 } “79 63 

11-15 6,264) 3.575 1,655 33 2,334 4 4,026 | 1-65 87 70 

Over 15... «| 1,022 606 147 3 496 2 648 32 15 lL 

Not Stated w| 1,340] 3,885 1,522 1,876 3,770 942 7,010 te 
Total I 414,468 | 244,167 | 35,896 | 299,683 5,704 | 585,450 109:| 100 100 


* Kiteben is included as a room. 


More than half the private dwellings in 1933 contained four or five 
rooms, though the proportion decreased from 55.1 per cent, to 52 per cent. 
between 1921 and 1933. Among the smaller houses there was a remarkable 
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decline between 1911 and 1921 in the proportion containing one or two: 
rooms and a substantial increase between 1991 and 1933. Most of these: 
very small dwelling are houses in the rural] districts, and a substantial’ 
uumber are flats or tenements. The proportion of homes with eight rooms 
or more is decreasing; they represented 10.2 per cent. of the private dwel- 
lings in 1911 and declined to 6.5 per cent. in 1921 and 5.7 per cent. in 1938. 
The following statement is a brief summary relating to the number, size 
and inmates of private dwellings—individual houses and flats, tenements,. 


ete.—in the metropolitan, other urban and rural districts at census dates. 
in 1921 and 1933 :— 


Taste 171.—Private Dwellings—Number, Size and Inmates. 


1921, | 1933. 
Districts. | Total Total 
Private Flats or Private Private Flats or Private 
Houses. Tenements.| Dwellings. Houses. | Tenements.| Dwellings.. 
Number of Private Dwellings. 
Metropolis “ak ..-) 160,562 12,760 | 178,322 | 244,167 35,896 | 280,083: 
Country Towns .| 100,251 3,178 | 103,429 119,314 4,372 | 123,686 
Rural Districts ... ...| 185,806 1,911 | 137,717 180,369 1,332 | 181,701 
Total oa | 396,619 17,849 | 414,468 | 548,850 | 41,600 | 585,450 
Inmates of Private Dwellings. 
Metropolis ‘as -..{ 738,023 45,116 | 783,139 |1,041,381 | 101,244 |1,142,625. 
Country Towns «| 451,010 12,515 | 463,525 |) 509,456 12,832 | 522,288 
Rural Districts ... | 617,647 8,145 | 625,792 |) 757,249 4,133 | 761,382 
Total sae ... [1,806,680 | 65,776 [1,872,456 ||2,308,086 | 118,209 2,426,295 
Inmates per cent. of Population. 
Metropolis safe a5 82-1 5-0 87-1 84:3 8-2 92-5 
Country Towns ren 85-9 2-4 88-3 90-1 2:3 92-4 
Rural Districts ... ive 93-0 1:2 94-2 95:3 0-5 95:8 
Total aoe ae 86-5 3-1 89-6 88:9 4-6 93-5 
Rooms per Private Dwelling. 
Metropolis es ane 5-23 4-06 5:14 5:35 3:60 5:14 
Country Towns bes 4:99 3-94 4-96 5-00 2:89 4-94 
Rural Districts ... mee 4:77 41] 4°76 4-63 2:87 4-62. 
Total an ce 5-01 4-04 4:97 5-04 3-51 4:94 
Inmates per Private Dwelling. 
Metropolis wes ae 4-60 3°54 4-52 4:27 2-82 4:08: 
Country Towns sus 4:50 3-94 4-48 4:27 2-94 4-22. 
Rural Districts ... ie 4-55 4-26" 4-54 4:20 3-10 4-19 
Total wean 456 3-69 | 459 4-24 2-84 414 
Inmates per Room. 
Metropolis wee ats 0-88 0-87 0-88 0-80 0-78 0-79: 
Country Towns eis 0-80 1-00 0-91 0-85 1-01 0-85. 
Rural Districts ... aay 0-95 1-04 0:96 0-91 1-08 0-91 
Total ai el» SPOOL 0-91 0-91 || 0-84 0-81 0-84 
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A classification of the private dwellings according to the materials used 
fin construction shows a trend towards the use of the more enduring 
materials, the proportion of dwellings built of stone, brick, or concrete 
having increased from 39.1 per cent. in 1911 to 47.4 per cent. in 1933. 


Taste 172.—Private Dwellings—Materials of Outer Walls. 


Number of Occupied Private Dwelllngs, 


-Materials used in 1933, 


Proportion per cent, 
of Total. 
Outer Walls. 


toi, | 1021, ; 
Metropolis.) Remainder! rotary, | 1911. | 1921. | 1033, 


of State. 

Wood... ri «| 162,498 | 202,782 51,890 194,316 246,206 61:1 49:2 42°2 
Brick rr aim «-»| 114,679 | 166,558 215,505 45,181 260,686 36°0 40°4 447 
Stone, Concrete ... «| 9,885 | 12,290 6,231 9,760 15,991 31 30 27 
Tron ve ee «| 8,851 |] 11,639 1,018 21,117 22,185 2°8 2°8 33 
Fibro-Cement aie aie 3,063 4,302 12,002 16,304 ws 0:7 238 
Other ont ove eee 22,292 | 15,911 611 21,778 22,389 7-0 39 3-8 
Unspecified vee «| 1,566 2,225 606 1.288 1,739 oud sire oe 

Total .. «| 819;766 | 414,468 280,068 305,387 585,450 100 100 100 


There is a preponderance of brick dwellings in the metropolitan area, 
where they represent 77.1 per cent. of the total. Outside the metropolis, 
dwellings of wood are most numerous, the proportion being 63.9 per cent. 

Although the majority of private dwellings in the metropolis are oecu- 
pied by tenants, the proportion declined from 66.3 per cent. in 1911 to 57.8 
per cent. in 1938, Meanwhile the proportion occupied by owners increased 
from 26.3 per cent. to 27.6 per cent. and purchasers by instalments from 4.3 
per cent. to 13.3 per cent. 

In the extra-metropolitan district the proportion occupied by owners in 
1933 was 46.4 per cent., and those being purchased by instalments 8.8 per 
cent. The proportion of tenant occupiers was 87.4 per cent. 


Taste 173.—Private Dwellings—Nature of Occupancy. 


Number of Occupied Private Dwellings. 
Proportion per cent, 


of Total, 
Nature of Occupancy, 1088. 
1911. 1921, 
sq | Remainder 
Metropolis. of State. Total. 1911. | 1921, | 1933. 
Owner ... oes »».| 129,423 | 147,488 76,536 136,902 | 218,438 | 40-47 | 36-48 | 37-30 
Purchaser by Instalments| 11,322 | 46,953 36,908 25,065 | 62,873 | 3-54] 11-61 | 10-99 
Tenant ... tee «| 160,814 | 192,474 160,260 110,480 | 270,740 | 50:14 | 47-14 | 47-30 
Other methods ... aa 17,378 3,587 21,657 25,244 4:77 | 4-41 
18,707 5°85 
Not stated . . 10,180 2,772 10,383 13,155 
Total .. 0 7a. 310,766 | 414,468 280,063 305,387 | 585,450 100 100 | 100 


The increase in the number of dwellings occupied by persons who are 
purchasing them by instalments is to some extent due to the facilities 
provided by the Government for the financing of home purchase. Between 
1921 and 1933 there was a slight decline in the proportion of such dwel- 
lings though legislative relief granted to home-purchasers had obviated 
many forfeitures which otherwise might have taken place during the 
depression. 
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BuIkDINGs. 

Brick buildings predominate in the city -and suburbs, and local -sand- 
stone and concrete are used to a great extent in ‘the construction -of the 
larger buildings. ‘For suburban dwellings ‘the cottage plan'is favoured, but 
popularity of the flat has greatly increased, especially in seaside suburbs. 
The maximum height of buildings in the metropolitan district is limited 
by law -to 160 feet, except in the case of those erected for the -purposes of 
public worship. -Outside ‘the city proper, permission must be obtained 
from the Chief Secretary -for -the erection of ‘buildings over 100 feet high. 
The skyline must be approved'by him and adequate provision ‘must'be made 
for protection against fire. 

The Lecal Government Act confers extensive powers on municipal and 
shire councils for supervising and regulating the construction of buildings,. 
and for promoting schemes of town-planning on modern lines. To assist 
the.councils there ‘is a Town Planning Advisory Board. 

The practice of architecture is regulated by a Board of Architects. ,Per- 
sons using the name “architect” are required to be registered, registratiom 
being |granted to persons over 21 years of age who possess the -requisite 
qualifications. The Act does not apply to naval architects. In January, 
19389, there were 747 registered architects. 


Housing Improvement. 

As past of the housing plans of the State Government a Housing 
Improvement Board was appointed in February, 1987, in terms of the 
Housing Improvement Act, 1986, to sélect areas in which action should 
be taken to improve housing conditions and to formulate schemes for the 
purpose. The Act provided for the co-operation of the Board and muni- 
cipal couucils for carrying out such projects. Upon approval of a scheme 
by the Governor, the State Treasurer was authorised to advanee to -the: 
council] concerned the necessary moneys to give effect thereto. The 
aggregate amount of current advances of this nature was limited :to .the 
sum of £500,000. 

Although the Board surveyed a number of congested ‘areas in the inner 
industrial suburbs of Sydney, where housing conditions were -unsatisfac- 
tory, and prepared tentative schemes for rehabilitation, no .agreement. 
was reached with any of the councils concerned. Consequently no 
scheme was put into operation. To overcome this difficulty the law was 
amended ‘in December, 193%, -to authorise'the Housing Improvement Board 
to undertake as a demonstration project the improvement of Erskine 
ville Park by the erection of 56 dwellings and ancillary buildings and 
works on an area of about 4 acres and ithe rehabilitation of the balance 
of the park as a modern: sportsground and recreation ground. The work, 
except the -sportsground, was :completed ‘in December, 1988, and ‘the 
dwellings were let :to families in the lower-income groups ‘who -had ’been 
living in substandard houses in Erskineville or adjoining suburbs. The 
rental is 19s. per week. 

The dwellings consigt of seven blocks, each ‘containing eight flats. 
They are not more than two rooms deep and are arranged in parallel 
rows ‘66 feet apart. iach dwelling contains three rooms, sleep-out veran- 
dah, kitchen, bathroom, ete. Laundries and drying grownds are provided 
between the blocks, and the land is laid out with Jawns, a ‘tennis ‘court 
and a children’s playground. 


New Buitpines. 
‘Statistics relating to building enterprises in urban :areas are obtained 
from the records of permits issued by municipal and shire councils. Per- 
mits must be obtained before work is commenced for the erection of new 
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buildings and for alterations or additions to .existing buildings and the 
applications for permits indicate the .estimated .cost of the undertakings. 

Another aspect of building operations in the metropolitan district may 
be obtained from records of assessments made by the Metropolitan Water, 
Sewerage and Drainage Board relating to new buildings and additions. 
and alterations, the assessments being made when a building or section of 
it is practically completed. 


Buildings Assessed by the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and 
Drainage Board. ~ 

The following statement shows the cost of new buildings and of additions. 
and.alterations to existing ibuildings in Sydney and suburbs, as assessed by 
the Board in each year since 1910. Particulars of buildings in all the 
municipalities added to the metropolitan area in 1929 and 1933 are 
included in the suburban and total ‘figures for 1929 and later years. The 
cost of Government buildings is meluded :— 


Taste 174.—Buildings Completed in Sydney and Suburbs, 1910 to 1938. 


City- urbs. ropolis. 7 ity ‘bs. is. 

Year. an eS oe pee Year. ae Bs cris ae a 
£000. £000. | £000. | ‘ £000. £000. : £000. 
1910... * * 2,439 1925... 2,593 7,564 ‘| 10,157 
1911... ig * 3,604 ‘1926 .., 2,622 8,787 111,409 
1912. 1,339 3,730 5,069 1927 ... 25795 9,551 112,346 
1913... “1,658 4,259 “5917 1928 ... 3,630 10,686 114,216 
1914... 1,358 4,804. 6,162 1929 ... 4,945 10,617 115,562 
1915... 1,166 3,498 4,664 1930 ... 2,865 5,745 8,610 
1916... ‘1,143 2,894 4,037 1931 .., 543 1,090 1,633. 
1917. 385 2,799 3,184 1932 ... 1,074 701 1,775. 
1918 ... 405 2,851 3,256 1933 ... 717 1,319 2,036: 
1919... .788 3,526 4,314 1934 ... 538 2,671 3,209 
1920... ‘874 7,524 8,398 1935 ... 1,158 5,358 6,516 
1921... 1,400 7,226 8,626 1936 ... 2,080 6,648 8,728. 
1922... ‘1,594 7,161 8,755 1937 ... 1,558 6,276 — 7,834 
1923... ‘1,634 7,342 8,976 1988 ... 2,808 8,210 11,018 

1924 ... 8,502 9,084 12,586 | 


*Not available. (a) Figures for 1929 and later years include municipalities added to metropolis im 
10929 and 1033. 


‘Building activities in Sydney and suburbs were growing steadily when 
the outbreak of war in 1914 caused a temporary restriction. Extraordinary 
expalsion occurred during the post war period, and the eost of the buildings 
completed in .1924 was £12,586,000, or nearly :three.times the amount in 1919, 
part of the increase being due to higher prices of materials and higher 
wages. Building activities expanded rapidly during the :post-war period, 
reaching the maximuin in 1929, when the cost exceeded £15,500,000, Reces- 
sion from this peak was so rapid that the amount in 1931 was only 
£1,630,000, and there was little improvement during the next two years. 
‘The cost reached £3,200,000 im 1934 and was doubled in the following year. 
A further increase to £8,728,000 in 1986 was followed by a decline of 10 
per cent. then a steep .rise to £11,018,000 in 1938. 


Building Permits Issued by Councils. 


Particulars of permits issued by councils for new buildings and for 
additions and alterations of existing buildings ‘are available for the City of 
‘Sydney, the suburbs, and 129 -country towns .and seven‘ shires :adjacent to 
the metropolis. The following comparative statement -shows the number 
ef permits issued for new -buildings and the estimated cost of these and 
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of proposed additions and alterations, the figures relate to permits issued in 
calendar years. Particulars of Government buildings are not included as 
tthe councils do not issue permits in respect of them. 


TaBLe 175.—Building Permits, Calendar Years 1912 to 1988. 


City ob ave Subiek c : Seven Shires Total of 
/ ity of Sydney. uburks. ountry Towns. adjacent to . 
t Metropolis. Foregoing. 
ea Esti- Esti- Esti- Esti- Esti- 
™ | Permits, mated Permits] ™2%e4 | permits,| mated | permita,| Atel | permits, mated 
New Cost, New Cost, N Cost, N Cost, N Cost, 
é New e New cw. New ew New ew New 
Build- and Build- and Build- nd Build- and Build- and 
ings. “Ad- ings. ‘Ad- ings. nde ings. ‘Ad ings. ‘Ad= 
ditions. ditions. ditions. ditions. ! ditions. 
: } 
— t. 
£000 £000 £000 £000 £000 
1912 290 bf 8,049 * bd * * * * = 
1913 281 * 9,061 4,716 * * * * * z= 
1914 206 bd 8,352 4,667 * * = ». be * 
1915 123 * 5,943 3,444 * * * * * * 
1916 90 * 4,961 2,985 bd bd a * = * 
1917 88 = 4,723 3,155 * * * * ¥ = 
1918 76 bd 4,878 3,668 bd * * * * at 
1919 147 = 6,969 5,794 * * * * ba * 
1920 143 bg 8,524 8,563 3,859 2,822 » = * 
1921 92 = 5,475 5,704 3,131 1,979 * * ™ 
1922 139 * | 8,446 7,952 4,629 2,678 - : i * 
1923 186 * 110,825 9,854 5,926 3,793 * be * * 
1924 146 7 9,873 8,620 5,902 3,748 * > * bd 
1925 129 * 110,673 | 8,974 | 7,388 | 4,313 * : . * 
1926 169 = 10,504 9,625 7,818 4,439 bs * + * 
1927 147 3,342 8,891 | 11,272 6,463 5,445 989 740 116,490 | 20,799 
1928 128 4,350 8,705 | 11,289 5,801 5,300 1,198 946 |15,827 |21,885 
1929 78 8,547 8,494 | 11,072 4,015 4,252 1,120 851 )13,707 |19,722 
1930 46 2,061 2,260 3,152 1,814 1,846 643 420 4,763 7,479 
1931 20 497 508 826 868 635 401 188 1,797 2,146 
1£32 12 463 721 1,124 1,081 845 450 222 2,264 2,659 
1933 34 825 1,343 2,113 1,546 1,134 533 298 8,456 4,370 
19384 46 1,145 3,058 4,521 2,931 2,246 763 458 6,798 8.370 
1935 63 2,148 4,331 6,803 4,063 3,297 1,028 598 9,485 |12,846 
1936 106 2,309 5,416 7,821 4,486 4,016 1,078 652 111,086 |14,798 
1937 86 2,544 5,762 8,717 4,633 4,504 1,138 801 |11,619 |16,656 
1938 109 3,409 7,456 | 10,633 5,107 5,279 1,297 1,051 |13,969 {20,372 


* Not available. + New bnildings only in year: 1920 to 1926, inclusive. { Municipalities transferred 
from country to suburbs in 1929 and 1933 are classified as suburbs in 1929 and later years. 


The permits for new buildings in 1926 and earlier years include a num- 
ber for the erection of private garages as annexes to existing premises, 
which have been classified as additions in later years. 

Information as to the estimated cost of projects in the City of Sydney 
are not available for the earlier years up to 1927, and the returns of country 
towns relate to new buildings only from 1920 (when they were first 
collected) until 1927. Nevertheless, the data relating to suburban permits 
supply a fairly satisfactory indication of the growth of building enterprise 
since 1912. The suburban area was extended in 1929 and in 1933 to embrace 
additional municipalities, formerly grouped with country towns; in tables 
relating to building permits as shown in this chapter, all these municipali- 
dies are included as suburban as from ist January, 1929. 

The trends in suburban building as indicated by the foregoing figures are 
similar to the movement already illustrated by the assessments of the 
Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board, viz., the pre-war 
expansion, then a temporary decline, followed by post-war activity, reaching 
the peak in 1928, a rapid deflation of building enterprise in 1930 and 1931, 
then gradual progress towards restoration. The decline in the cost in 1987 
‘according to the Board’s assessments is not apparent in the figures relating 
to permits which rose by £900,000 in the suburbs and by £1,860,000 in the 
total of all the districts covered by the table, foreshadowing the increase 
in building which occurred in 1988. In this year the number and esti- 
‘mated cost were somewhat greater than in 1929. 
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Particulars regarding the estimated cost of building projects (as shown 
for calendar years in table 175) are re-arranged below in twelve monthly 
periods ended June, 1929 to 1939 :— 


Taste 176.—Building Permits—Estimated Cost, years ended 30th June, 
1929 to 1939. 


Sydney and Suburbs, Country Towns. Seven 
Shires 
* Total 
et one ; New- | Wollon- adine ent of fore~ 
i City castle gong- Other Total. Metro- going. 
of Suburbs.| Total, and Port Towns. olis. 
Sydney. Suburbs.| Kembla. pone: 


£000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 


1928-20 .., «{ 4,507 | 12,408 | 16,915 671 367 2,976 4,014 944 | 21,873 
1929-30 .., --{| 3,008 7,238 | 10,246 419 331 2,696 3,446 690 | 14,382 
1930-31... «| 1,039 1,491 2,530 152 44 747 943 280 3,753 
1931-32 ... aa 225 794 1,019 75 23 476 574 190 1,783. 
1932-33... we 837 1,433 2,270 105 39 895 1,039 256 3,565 
1033-34... wee 803 3,339 4,142 239 144 1,263 1,646 384 6,172 
1034-35 .., ee} 1,774 5,856 7,630 441 256 1,981 2,678 514 | 10,822 
1935-36... ve] 2,339 7,046 9,385 866 311 2,567 3,744 593 | 13,722 
1936-37... we] 2,156 8,018 | 10,174 919 639 2,785 4,343 648 | 15,165 
1987-38 ... «| 2,859 | 10,260 } 18,119 787 1,084 3,210 5,081 1,002 | 19,202 
1988-39... +.{ 2,798 | 10,535 | 13,333 884 752 3,218 4,854 1,099 | 19,286 


The majority of the permits for new buildings in the metropolis relate to 
houses of brick, concrete or stone, and in the country towns to houses of 
fibro-cement or weatherboard. 


Large sums are expended on flats in the metropolitan district, where 
£38,180,879, or 24 per cent. of the total estimated cost of all buildings in 
1938-39 and 83 per cent. of the estimates for dwellings related to flats. The 
corresponding figures for country towns were £208,728, or 4 per cent. and 
54 per cent. respectively. 


The classes of buildings for which permits were issued in the metropolis 
aud country towns during 1938-39 are shown below :— 


Taste 177,—Building Permits, 1938-39—Class of Buildings. 


Seven Shires 
Bynes ead Country Towns, adjacent to Total of foregoing. 
. Metropolis. 
Class of Building. 3 7 a 2 
Per- | stimated | Pet |rstimatea | Pe | rstimated| Po | mstimatea 
mits cost nits cost mhits Cost, mits Goat, 

’ 7 y . , 
puild-| Rew and | Ye] new and (TEM | new and | yi. | new and 
ings. additions. ings. additions. } ings. additions. ings. additions. 

No, £ No. £ No. & No. £ 
Houses— 

Brick, concrete and stone] 4,410 | 4,655,839 734 809,923 313 364,118 | 5,457 5,829,880: 

Fibro-cement and 
weatherboard ...| 1,798 973,344 | 3,575 | 1,985,841 | 1,057 521,843 | 6,430 3,481,028: 
Hotels, guest houses, ete. ... 27 778,589 21 471,207 1 75,000 49 | 1,324,796. 
Flats bie tne «| 684 | 3,092,982 40 173,539 17 30,375 741 3,296,896. 
Conversions to flats er eee 87,897 gee 30,189 ate 120 oti 118,206 
Shops with dwellings we | 161 291,289 82 192,174 3 6,298 246 489,761 
Total, dwellings ...| 7,080 | 9,879,940 | 4,452 | 3,662,873 | 1,391 997,754 |12,923 | 14,540,567 
Shops only ... toe ee 78 246,578 141 306,988 19 14,529 238 568,095 
Factories... on ae 94 | 1,009,722 51 169,033 1 2,240 146 1,180,995 
Garages—Public ... aut 36 138,556 49 63,538 6 3,189 91 205,283. 
Private ... eur] nee 116,477 a 49,544 baa! 11,254 vie 177,275 
Other buildings... «| 168 | 1,941,714 253 601,742 24 70,335 445 2,613,791 


Total, other buildings | 376 | 3,453,047 | 494 1,190,845 | 50 | 101,547 | 920 | 4,745,439. 


Total, all permits —...] 7,456 [13,332,987 | 4,946 | 4,853,718 [tts 1,099,301 | 18,843 19,286,006. 
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New Dwellings—Sydney and Suburbs. 


The number of dwellings, including those added by the conversion of 
existing dwellings into flats, for which permits were issued in Sydney and 
suburbs in each year since 1929 is shown below :— 


‘TABLE 178.—Permits for New Dwellings, Sydney and Suburbs, 1929 to 1938. 


New Dwellings—Metropolis. 
Tndivi A : Ty : Dwellings |. Net 
dae Teele ‘ete.) seperated Dwellings | Total {Demolished tens Ns 
Year. ~s—— Dwellings | Attached | New | con°tntea! Dwellinns 
Brick, | Sidr. Dwell | Gontoctag | £0 Shops: | Pwellings. | into mats. |—Metropolis, 
Concrete ings | Converted ; 
‘and and No. there Flats, 
Stone or ij in.. 
1929' | 5,704 1,391 372 |,.2,040. 507 560. 10,192 338° 9,854 
1930:| 1,418: 374 57 283° 181 Liz: 2,368 138: 2,230 
19381. 237 133 5 13 37 33 453 57 396 
1932 332° 153 15 66: 65 46° 682 95 667 
19838 T4145: Wsi | 115 7135 167 133 1,961 172 1,789: 
1934 | 2,020: 330 | 385- | 1,732 266 liz 4,460 248: 4,212 
1935 | 2,793 529 | 562 | 3,535 550 173 7,580 322 7,258 
1936 | 3,515 |, 877 | 520 | 3,340 A449 193 8,374 321 8,053 
1937 | 3,718 | 1,150 | 505 | 3,436 494. 128 8,926 436 8,490 
1988 | 4,679 | 1,679 | 661 | 5,184 419 218 12,179 326 11,853 


Permits were issued in Sydney and subuzbs during 1929 for 10;192 new 
dwellings,. including 7,095 or 70 per cent. individual houses, 2,547 or 25 
per cent. dwellings in flats and 550 attached to shops—the net increase after 
making allowance for dwellings demolished or converted into flats was 
9,854, Comparative figures for the year 1938 are as follows:—Individual 
houses 6,358 or 52 per cent., dwellings in flats 5,603 or 46 per cent. and 
attached to shops 218, the total, 12,179, being reduced to 11,853 by demo- 
litions and conversions. 

The following statement indicates the estimated cost of new dwellings 
for which permits were issued in the metropolis in the years 1929 to 1988— 
as shown in the preceding table—also the cost of proposed alterations and 
additions to dwellings :— 


Tanie 179.—Building Permits, Sydney and Suburbs, 1929 to 1938—Cost of 


Dwellings. 
Individual . * 
4 HOUSES. mi Pr = Total 
(ine. Hotels, ete.) Dwell- | Total | 4/9. [Estimated 
ings New | Or Cost 
Year. Brick, | Eto: attached} Dwell: | site. | Dwell- 
rick, Oo ings. posed ings 
Concrete peuent New. | ©om- | Shops. + ie a (Metro- 
and — |,Veather- versions,| polis), 
Stone. | poard, | 
£000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 
1929 5,221 702 1,710 173 566 8,372 - * 
1930 1,421 175 242 45 142 2,025 * ¥ 
1981 252 47 8 4 26 337 * * 
1982 336 50 40 15 44 485 * * 
1933 771 51 471 29 111 1,433 349 1,782 
1934 2,051 113 1,224 gl 95 3,564 487 4,051. 
1935 2,696 180 2,174 127 139 5,316 567 5,883 
1936 3,247 313 1,985 126 181 5,852 654 |) 6,506° 
1937 3,563 514 2,064 153 129 6,423 6416 7,069 
1938 5,202 854 3,257 118 236 9,667 681 10,348- 


* Not available. 7 Conversions of dwellings into flats included with new dwellings. 
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Permits for Buildings in Sydney and Groups of Suburbs. 
Particulars veparding: permits issued in the City of Sydney and’ in the 
various’ groups of suburbs are shown below, with separate details for dwel- 
lings and for other classes of buildings. In this table conversions of houses 
into flats ave included with additions and alterations. The suburbs com- 
prising each gioup are listed in tlie chapter Population of this Year Book:— 
Taste 180.—Building. Permits in Sydney and Groups of Suburbs, 1929 


to 1938. 
New Buildings. 
. Suburbs. ay 

Year. 5 a 3 ra 
. ae a A a rs 
e cae ee F F 3 3 | #4 a 
& £ | BB 8 8 B d gz | 3s 5 
44 ~ 2. 3 8 28 aon 2 py. 
° ws a oR i? a oS ae a5 ne Pa 
bs og Ba ao 23 B S as 83 3m 
# Be |! ga ae SB 8 4 os | 44 oa 

oO eS i KB ° A <3) a << imal 

: Dwellings—Estimated Cost. 
£000. | £000. | £000. 


£000. | £000. | £000: | £000. { £000. | £000. | £000. 
1920] 300! 452] 2,239) 859| 550] 2,080'] 1,719] 8,199| * 

1930'| 120 92 156 | 139} 608] 364] 1,980] * 
1931 6 10.) “5 } 98 68] 333] * 
1932 1 29) Toa 28 23 | 164] 121] 470] * 
1933) 181 44 | 170'| 99 31| 453 | 426] 1404] 378] 1 
1934] 264] 105] 439} 296] 105 | 1,062] 1,212] 3,483) 568 | 4, 
1935| 468] 188{ 708) 478| 125 | 1,681 | 1,541 | 5,189 | 694 | 5,883 
1936 | 250] 252] 950! 542] 210) 1,826 | 1,696 | 5,726 | 780 | 6,508 
1937] 469 | 229} 1,303! 656] 241 | 1,856 | 1,516 | 6,270 | 799 | 7,069 
io3s | 1,465! 288! 2,096! 905! 326! 2,303! 2076! 9,549 | 799 '10\348 


Other Buildings—Estimated Cost. 
2 


—oO 
oso 
i 
bo 
oa 
nw 
= 


1929'| 1,827 421 263 165 10 227 242 | 3,247 * * 
1930 | 1,117 125 119 115 39 97 88 | 1,700 7 * 
1931 325 32 12 18 17 62 6 472° * : 
1932 118 37 34 8 12 82 36 327 * * 
1933 216 56 46 17 11 77 29 452 704 | 1,156 
1934. 326 113 714 97 53 97 23 783 832° | 1,615 
1935 807 171 T19 58 128 281 88 | 1,602 | 1,466 | 3,068 
1936 | 1,307 376 145 121 89 149 27 | 2,214 | 1,410 | 3)624 


1937 | 1,496 | 395 83 193 87 194 350° | 2,798 | 1,398 | 4,191 
1938 | 1,256 314 92 39 42 312 94 1 2,149 | 1,545 | 3,694 
All Buildings—Estimated Cost. 
1929 | 2,127 873 , 2,502 | 1,024 652 2,807 | 1,961 | 11,446 | 3,173 | 14,619 
1930 | 1,237 217 620 271 178 705 452 | 3,680 | 1,533 | 5,213 
1931 331 42 1138 44 41 160 Th 805 518: | 1,323 
1932 119 66 138 36 35 246 157 7197 795 | 1,592 
1933' 397 100 216 116 42 530 455 | 1,856 | 1,082 | 2,938 
1934. 590 218 513 393 158 | 1,159 | 1,235 | 4,266 | 1,400 | 5,666 
1985:'| 1,275 359 827 536 253 | 1,962 | 1,579 | 6,791 | 2,160 | 8,951 
1936 | 1,557 628 | 1,095 663 299 | 1,975 | 1,723 | 7,940 | 2,190 | 10,130 
1937 | 1,965 624 | 1,386 849 328 | 2,050 | 1,866 | 9,068 | 2,192 | 11,260 
1938 |! 2,721 602 | 2,188 944 8368 | 2,705 ' 2,170 "11,698 | 2,344 ‘14,042 


* Not available. 


The new dwellings for which permits were issued in the City of Sydney 
‘during 1988 represented estimates amounting to £1,465,000—an unusually 
high figure for dwellings in the City. The permits included six for 
hotels, guesthouses, ete., £514,700, and 53 for blocks of flats to contain 
1840 dwellings, £949,830. 

The greater proportion of the suburban residential building takes place 
in the northern, eastern, and Ilawarra-Bankstown suburbs, and the building 
of flats has been most extensive in the city and eastern suburbs, viz., Wool- 
lahra, Waverley and Randwick where the estimated cost in recent years 
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has represented about two-thirds of the total proposed expenditure on flats. 
Permits for large blocks of flats have been issued also in the northern 
districts of North Sydney, Mosman and Manly and in Ashfield in the inner 
western group. 

In the city and inner industrial suburbs a large proportion of the 
proposed expenditure is covered by permits for factories, shops and other 
non-residential buildings. Permits for new factories and additions and 
alterations to existing factories in Alexandria, Botany, Mascot, Redfern 
and Waterloo represented an expenditure of £415,000 in 19386 and 
£478,000 in 1987, and £338,000 in 1938. 


Permits for New Dwellings—C ountry Towns. 


The number of new dwellings of various kinds for which permits were 
issued in country towns during the past ten years is shown below:— 


Taste 181.—Permits for New Buildings—Country Towns, 1929 to 1938. 


Individual Houses Blocks of 
(inc., Hotels, etc.) | Flats (new.) Net 
Dvwell- Dwelli 
wince: ings in| Dwellings | ‘Total | Demolishea | Number of 
Year.| Brick, Cement pwell- | Con- Attached New or Dw. ellin gs 
Concrete and No. | ings verted | to Shops. | Dwellings. | Converted (Country 
see Scar therein, Flats. into Flats. Towns). 
oard. 
1929 858 2,506 3 14 21 70 3,469 172 3,297 
1930 299 1,212 1 2 13 45 1,571 127 1,444 
the i ae rT 10 25 702 88 ae 
3. 1 68 4 8 12 32 894 89 8 
1933 247 944 4 10 16 42 1,259 67 1,192 
1934 524 1,907 | 16 | 52 40 86 2,609 140 2,469: 
1935 689 2,755 41 | 196 42 84. 3,766 118 3,648 
1936 747 3,067 33 | 102 51 104 4,071 165 3,906. 
1937 880 3,111 38 | 157 78 105 4,331 150 4,181 
1938 823 3,648 | 44 | 168 81 105 4,825 204 4,621 


The number of new dwellings in country towns in each of the last four 
years has exceeded the pre-depression total. These dwellings are for the 
most part individual houses of fibro-cement or wood and the proportion of 
flats is small. 

The proposed expenditure on the dwellings for which permits were issued 
in country towns in the various years was as follows :— 


TaBLe 182.—Building Permits, Country Towns—Cost of Dwellings, 1929 


to 1938, 
Tndivi es . , 
ine. Hotels ete.) Dwellings in Flats. rr 
: Dwellings Total Additions | Estimated 
Year. Brick Fibro- Attached New and Cost 
Concrete Cement : to Dwellings. | Alterations.) Dwelliugs 
and a hens New. |Conversions.| Shops. T T (' Towns). 
Stone. board. , 
£000. £000. £000. £000. £000. £000. £00). £000. 
1929 874 1,461 18 5 118 2,476 * x 
1930 289 622 1 2 46 960 * bd 
1931 85 213 vas | 1 22 321 * * 
1932 134 249 3 1 28 415 108 523 
1933 197 349 6 2 32 586 151 737 
1934 476 855 29 9 105 1,474 220 1,694 
1935 700 1,196 140 5 90 2,131 314 2,445 
19386 841 1,381 62 8 127 2,419 408 2,827 
1937 1,130 1,553 81 14 170 2,948 492 3,440: 
1938 1,126 1,880 127 26 135 | 3,294 492 3,786 


* Not available. + Conversions of houses into flats included with new dwellings. 
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A large proportion of the country permits have been issued for buildings 
in the industrial centres Newcastle and Wollongong-Port Kembla. Permits 
were issued in Newcastle and suburbs for buildings to cost £567,000 in 
1929, £95,000 in 1932, £774,000 in 1937 and £830,000 in 1938. In the area 
comprised by Wollongong, North and Central Illawarra the figures in these 
years were £392,000 in 1929 when the Port Kembla iron and steel works 
were under construction, £33,000 in 1932, £803,000 in 1937 and £1,116,000 
in 1938. 

The estimated cost of the buildings for which permits were issued in 
various towns during the years 1929 to 1938 are shown below. This list is 
small, but the Statistical Register issued annually contains details for every 
town for which the returns are collected :— 


Taste 183.—Building Permits—Various Towns—1929 to 1938. 


Wollongong, 


Newcastle and | and North and 
Suburbs. Be ata 
jawarra, ‘ 
. Broken ,| Goul- Lis- Tam- | Wagga 
ene Hin. |Albury-| burn. | more. | O28] worth. | Wagga. 
New New 
Dwell- | Other. | Dwell- | Other. 
ings. ings. 


£000. | £000. | £000. | £000. | £000. | £000. | £000. | £000. | £000. | £000. | £000. 
1929...) 373 | 194 261 | 131 28 | 1538 | 149 | 112 | 152 | 133 | 181 
1930...) 140 93 80 59 | 121 54 26 | 121 43 67 38 


A931... 46 45 7 19 16 8 15 48 10 13 7 
1932...) 27 68 18 15 15 17 24 89 11 11 12 
1933... 70 73 38 15 12 62 38 51 13 25 35 


19384...) 204 | 116 201 41 17 47 65 | 108 30 65 86 
1935...) 439 | 263 215 56 46 64 87 | 137 50 80 | 113 
1936...) 552 | 401 301 | 128 42 | 145 | 102 j 143 86 88 | 121 
1937...) 533 | 241 532 | 271 96 | 155 56 | 136 | 136 85 | 138 
1938 ...| 582 | 248 648 | 468 | 305 | 192 77 | 148 82 | 110 | 148 


The estimated cost of proposed buildings in Broken Hill in 1938 
ancluded £145,000 for a public hospital, and the estimates for buildings 
in the Municipality of Holroyd (including the wards within the metropo- 
litan district) amounted to £153,000. Other towns in which the esti- 
mated cost exceeded £60,000 in 1988 were Katoomba £71,000, Armidale 
£64,000, Fairfield £63,000, Young £62,000, Bathurst £61,000. 


The Cost of Building a Cottage. 


A comparative statement is shown below as to the estimated cost of the 
materials and labour required for the erection in Sydney of a brick cottage 
with tiled roof, containing four rooms and kitchen, bathroom, pantry and 
front and back verandahs, including fencing and fittings such as bath, 
avash-tubs, copper and gas stove. The cost of the land and builder’s over- 
head costs and profit are not included. <A cottage of the type to which the 
estimates relate and the land might have been sold at £800 to £1,000 in 
various years since 1920. 

The estimates are based on prices quoted in traders’ lists, with allow- 
vance for trade discounts and wages at industrial award rates. It is 
‘known that in years of great activity in building, e.g., 1927 to 1929, 
listed prices of materials were closely adhered to and employees were 
paid at rates in excess of those prescribed by awards. In depression years, 
-on the other hand, materials could be purchased at concession prices: and 


the practice of sub-contracting generally replaced the wage system in 
thouse building. : 


iL 
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TaBLE 184.—Estimated Cost of Building a Cottage. 


Estimated Cost. Ystimated Cost. 
Date. "|Materlals Labour Date, Materials ‘Labour | 
(At "Ab (At (At 
‘Traders’ rt vard Total. Traders’ Award Total. 
List | yas 4 dist | yee 
Prices.) | “*4 88.) | | Prices.) | 7" 85.) 
£ £ : £ £ 1€ 
1914, July v| 286 113 399 1928, June w.| 460 217 686 
1920, ., w| 582 189 721 1929, ,, a} £66 219 685 
1921, ,,; wal BS 193 728 1980, ,, w.{ 438 216 653 
1922, ,, w{ BOL 188 689 1931, .,, wf 4380 210 GAO 
1923, June vel 492 176 668 ||-1935,-December .,.} 384 7A. 558 
1924, ,, wl 500 181 681 1936, ys wl 416 176 592 
1925, ,, «| 486 “]87 6738 ‘1937, June v| 441 196 637 
1926, ,, «| 486 208 694 1938, ,, w| 469 214. 673 
1927, ,, wl 479 215 694. : 


The average.cost during the years 1925 to 1929 was £686, viz., materials 
£477 and ‘labour £209. In December, 1985, the cost, estimated at £558, was 
19 per cent. cheaper. There has been a marked rise in ‘both materials and 
wages during the last three years, and the estimate for June, 1938, was 
98 per cent. of the cost in 1929, 


Assistancr To Hour Butmers. 


Provision has been made whereby persons who wish to acquire a home 
may dbtain :advances ‘to :defray the eost.of erection, .etc., repayments heing 
extended.over a.period of years. A scheme of this nature dating ‘from 19138 
is administered yy the Rural ‘Bank of New ‘South ‘Wales and another by 
the Homes for Unemployed ‘Trust constituted in 1984. 

To augment the assistance provided by these, measures were ‘introduced 
in 1986,as part of an organised :plan for the improvement of housing, to 
promote the growth of co-operative effort in financing the building of 
homes ‘through ‘the agency -of co-operative building societies. In formnu- 
lating the plan -consideration was given to ‘the necessity for the prompt 
revival of building and ‘kindred -activities as an essential element of 
economic welfare. 


Advances for Homes—Rural Bank. 


Operations in connection with advances for housing, adimin- 
istered by the Rural ‘Bank-of New South Wales, consist of the principal 
scheme jim :the Advances for ‘Homes department, and other -schemes ‘in ‘its 
Government agency department, :viz., ithe Home ‘Building Agency, -the 
Government Iousing Agency and the Building -Rélief Agency, which are 
described helow. ‘The Advances for Homes Department :and :‘Gavernment 
Housing :-Agency wereifarmerly administered:as departments of the Govern- 
ment Savings :Bank of New ‘South Wales. 

The Advances for Homes :Department ‘was organised in 1913 to make 
advances to home builders from the Government Savings Bank ‘funds. The 
limit of advances was fixed at %5 percent. of the value of the .vorrower’s 
interest in ‘the property, the:maximum -advance -being £750, and.the term.of 
the ‘loans ranged up to thirty years. i:During ‘the year 1928-29 the maxi- 
mum advance was raised ito £1,000 where this sum did not exceed 75 per 
cent. of the-valuation of the property, and ‘building ‘loans :were advanced up. 
to-90 .per cent. of ,valuation :wliere the building contract -was.controlled by 
the Department. Subsequently the maximum advance was raised from 
£1,000 to £1,200 if such sum does not exceed 75 per cent..of valuation. 
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Funds from: the Commonwealth Savings: Bank were made available to the 
Advances for Honies Department in terms of the Commonwealth Housing 
Act, 1927,. The limit of advances from these moneys was 90 per cent..of 
valuation up to £1,800. 

In February, 1984; the State Government made-arrangements to- supple- 
ment the advances made by the Advances for Homes Department, which did 
not exceed. 75 per cent. of valuation. In such cases the Government pro- 
vided funds for a further loan up to.10 per cent. of: valuation (but not 
more than £200 in any case). Administration. is the work of the Home 
Building. Agency, and at 30th June; 1939:, there were 3,155 loans outstand- 
ing for a total sum of £193,218. The issue of new supplementary advances 
was discontinued in 1937. 

The number of amounts of advances for homes made by the Advances 
for Homes Department of the Rural Bank during the last ten years are 
sliown below. 


Taste 185.—Advances for Homes—Rural Bank. 


Advances made. : Advances mado, 
Year ended : 7 = Year ended 
30th-June. New pgdest ct attd 80th June, New Aronat inelidling 
Advances. | “VD Gvaniees: “Advances, | ®tpplementary 
No. £ No. £ 
1930: 2,889" 2,177,769 1935: 13;636° 993,510 
1931 216. 220,928. ||. 1936 1,665 1,131,889. 
1932 8 8,495 1937: 1,100 854,214. 
1933 2 |. 5,194 1938 928 818,579 
1934 235 97,495 19389 682 513,554 
| | 


The number of these loans outstanding at 30th June,. 1939, was 24,786 
for an aggregate of £12,103,075. 

The Building Relief scheme was initiated in 1932 by the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Council to relieve unemployment in the building and allied 
trades.. Loans are made for repairs or additions to dwellings. Since 1st 
July, 19385, the scheme has been administered by the Building Relief 
Agency of the Rural Bank. The number of advances made to 30th June, 
1989,. was 12,698,. and the amount of £1,183,469. At that date 4,219 loans, 
amounting to £308,489,.were outstanding. 

The Government Housing Agency within the Government Agency De- 
partment of the Rural Bank adininisters accounts representing advances 
made by the Honsing Board which was appointed under the Housing Act 
of 1912 and dissolved in 1924. The outstanding loans. numbered: 752 at 
80th. June, 1989, and.the amount outstanding was £403,889. 


Housing of the Unemployed: 


A trust. was constituted’ in terms of the Housing of the Unemployed: 
Act, 1984, to deal’ with the problem of providing: housing for. the unem- 
ployed and others in necessitous circumstances: The Trust: consists of the 
Minister for Social Services, and eight’ honorary: members’ appointed by: 
the Governor: It may purchase: on lease land;- erect. buildings? and: let or 
soll: them;. supply building: material (or advance money for its. pwrchase) 
for erection,. repair, or improvement of buildings intended: for use as. a 
home, either to: unemployed or necessitous persons themselves; or to: 
organisations which assist in the housing of indigent persons.. Moneys for 
the purposes of the Trust are advanced by the Treasury. 

The nuinber of! homes provided: by the Trust as at 31st December,. 1938, 
was 1,856. Of these, 517 cottages: were built by the Trust om its' own 
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land, and the purchasers are paying for the homes by instalments of 6s. 
or %s. a week, no deposit being required. The Trust supplied the 
building materials for the reniaining 1,339 homes, and they were erected 
by individual applicants, assisted by friends or local organisations. In 
addition, 1,808 persons were given small free grants for building tempor- 
ary homes or for repairs. 

The persons who build without cost to the Trust for labour pay for the 
materials supplied by instalments ranging from Qs. 6d. to 6s. per week. 
Interest is charged at the rate of 2 per cent. 

The expenditure to 31st December, 1938, amounted to £216,560 and total 
conunitments to £246,119. 


Co-operative Building Societies. 


The co-operative building societies, as described in the chapter “Private 
Finance” of this Year Book, have for many years served a useful purpose 
in enabling persons with moderate means to acquire homes. When the 
policy of active encouragement of co-operative building was adopted, the 
Co-operation Act was amended by the Housing Improvement Act, 1936, 
and later by the Housing (Further Provisions) Act, 1937, and the Co- 
operation (Amendment) Act, 1938. An advisory committee, consisting of 
the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, the Under-Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, or an officer nominated by him, and three other members, was appointed 
by the Government to foster the growth of the system amongst home 
builders. The committee selected as most suitable for the purpose in view 
a type of terminating building society which had already proved successful 
in a number of country towns and recommended certain adjustments so that 
the system would operate more equitably in respect of all classes of members. 

Building societies of this type secure financial accommodation from out- 
side sources in order to make advances to members as soon as they require 
them. On joining a society the member takes up a number of shares 
according to the amount he intends to borrow and he pays subscriptions at 
a certain rate until he takes up his loan. Then the rate of his contributions 
is increased. When all shares have been advanced and external obligations 
met the society is wound up. 

The Government assists the societies to obtain requisite funds by guar- 
anteeing the repayment of loans made to them by banks, insurance socie- 
ties, and other approved bodies. The guarantees are given in terms of 
the Government Guarantees Act 1934-1987 on the recommendation of the 
advisory committee. 

The Government also affords assistance to the societies in making 
advances to members. It had been the practice of co-operative building 
societies to limit advances to 80 per cent. of the valuation of the security 
offered. Now the societies under certain conditions may increase up to 
90 per cent. advances to members who do not already own a home, and the 
Government undertakes to indenmnify them for loss attributable to the fact 
that such advances have exceeded 80 per cent. The arrangement applies to 
advances up to £900 (plus the value of the member’s shares up to £100). 
The indemnity expires when the amount owed by the member, reduced 
by the value of his share capital, is not more than 66% per cent. of the 
value of his security. The value of the relevant shares of a member in a 
society may be used wholly or partly to make up the 10 per cent. he is 
required to find. 

The rates of subscriptions on shares in these co-operative building 
societies depend upon the term of the society. The Advisory Committee 
having regard to the varying needs and resources of different classes of 
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home builders has drawn up “model” rules in respect of three periods, 
yviz., 14 years, 21 years and 28 years—with “notional” interest at approxi- 
mately 5 per cent. The rates of payments are as follows :— 


Taste 186.—Co-operative Building Societies—Subscriptions per Share. 


Subscriptions per Share. 
Term of Society. Sores 
Before Advance, After Advance. = 
£ . 
44 years -_ 52 2s. per fortnight ... she ...| 48, per fortnight. 
21 years es 55 2s. 6d. per calendar mont ...| 73. per calendar month. 
28 years -_ 54 Is. 6d. per calendar month i 6s. per calendar month. 


According to the foregoing table, a member may obtain, for example, 10 
shares equivalent to £520 by subscribing at the rate of 10s. per week before 
obtaining the advance and 20s. a week afterwards, where the theoretical 
term is 14 years; 10 shares equivalent to £550 by subscribing 5s. 9d. a 
week before and 16s. 2d. a week after the advance if the term is 21 years; 
or 10 shares equivalent to £540 by subscriptions at 8s. 6d. a week and 
18s. 10d. a week respectively if the term is 28 years. In addition to sub- 
scriptions, the member pays a small management charge. 

The building societies are under the supervision of the Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies, who is also chairman of the Co-operative Building 
Advisory Committee. Further details relating to all classes of co-opera- 
tive building societies are published in the chapter “Private Finance” of this 
Year Book. 

Building societies of the type recommended by the committee have made 
remarkable progress since active steps have been taken to facilitate their 
formation. At 30th June, 1936, there were only ten of these societies on 
the register. The number was 75 twelve months later and 175 at 30th 
June, 1938. At 30th September, 1939, there were in active operation with 
funds available for advances 162 societies with 18,954 members, and 245,155 
shares had been allotted, viz. 108 metropolitan societies, 18,374 members, 
aud 182,594 shares; and 54 country sccieties, 5,580 members and 62,561. 
shares. Particulars of the loans approved and advances made are as 


follows :— 
Taste 187.—Terminating Building Societies—Advances, 80th September, 
19389. 
Metropolitan Societies. | Country Societies. Total. 
Loans Advances Loans Advances Loans Advances 
Purpose of Loan.| 4 nproved. Made. Approved. Made. Approved. Made. 
| 
No. |Amount.) No. | Amount.|| No. |Amount.| No. |Amount.| No, |Amount.) No. { Amount, 
£000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 
Erection . |£,617 | 3,599 |4,0382) 3,022 "426 | 1,539 |2,178) 1,330 7,043 | 5,138 6,210] 4,352 
Purchase .. [3,757 | 2,985 8,543] 2,759 956 536 911 505 4,718 | 3,471 4,454] 3,264 
Discharge of 
Mortgage ...| 899 613 879 597 385 221 368 209 1,284 834 1,247 806 
Alterations and 
Additions... 86 25 83 23 142 81 134 209 228 56 217 52 
Other ... ae 3 1 3 1 23 20 19 12 26 21 22 13 
Total _...|9,362/ 7,173 [8,540] 6,402 |/3,982| 2,347 |3,610/ 2,085 ||13,204] 9,520 |12,150| 8,487 
Loans discharged) 114 99 114 99 25 17 25 17 139 116 139 116 
Net Total...}9,248] 7,074 ak 6,303 |/3,907| 2,330 |8,585| 2,068 18,155 9,404 12,011] 8,371 
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The average amount of loan for the erection or purchase of a home is 
about £780 in the metropolitan societies .and £780 in all societies. A recent 
survey indicated that between .50 per cent. and 60 per cent. of the advances 
for the purchase of homes related to newly -erected .buildings. 


The details of advances contained in the foregoing table are exclusive 
of eleven country societies which conduct operations without Government 
guarantee. 


7 Governmental and Municipal Housing. 


Daceyville, a model suburb built by the State Government, is about 
5 miles from the City of Sydney. Jt ‘is managed by the Public Trustee 
under power of attorney from the Minister ‘for Local Government. ‘The 
cost as at 80th June, 1938, was £181,277. The income of the year 1937-38 
was £18,808, including rents £18,243. Interest, administration and main- 
tenance ‘amounted to £14,025. 

‘The Municipal Council of the Oity of Sydney controls four ‘blocks of 
workmen’s dwellings. ‘The Strickland ‘buildings were opened in April, 
1914. ‘They consist of 8 shops and 71 self-contained flats of two, three 
or six rooms. The rents range from 11s. 7d. to 26s. per week. The Dowl- 
ing-street dwellings, opened on 29th June, 1925, consist of 30 flats of four 
or five rooms, for which the rentals are 20s. 2d. to ‘22s. ‘6d. :per week. The 
Pyrmont dwellings were opened on 2nd November, 1925. ‘They contain 41 
flats of four or five rooms, and the weekly rentals range from 18s. 7d. to 
17s. 6d. The Alexandria dwellings, openeil on 17th October, 1927, consist 
of 23 dwellings and a shop. The rental ‘is 20s. per week ‘for the dwellings 
and 46s. 6d. for the shop and dwelling. The total cost, including the land, 
was—Strickland Buildings, £49,667; Dowling-street Dwellings, £24,070; 
Pyrmont ‘Diwellings, £84,549; and Alexandria Dwellings, £80;442. 


War Service Homes. 


The ‘Commonwealth Government assists Australian sailors and soldiarzs 
and their female dependants to acquire homes, the operations being con- 
ducted under the Commonwealth War Service Homes Act, 1918-1987. 


A summary of the activities in New South Wales of the Commission 
charged with the administration of the Act shows that 14,147 applications 
had been approved up to 80th June, 1988, and 12,272 homes had been 
provided, viz., 6,600 houses by construction or assistance in construction, 
4,258 by purchase and 1,414 by discharge-of mortgages, etc. ‘Loaus in respect 
of 2,690 houses have been repaid. 


The sums paid as instalments .of principal and interest to 30th June, 
1938, amounted to £7,061,418, and arrears of instalments at that date 
amounted to £851,188, .or 4.78 per cent. of the total amount due. 


‘Community ADVANCENENT AND SETTLEMENT SOCIETIES. 


The Co-operation Act, 1923-38, provides, inter alia, for the formation -of 
community advancement societies and community settlement societies. 
Community advancement societies may be formed to provide any com- 
munity service or benefit, e.g., to transport and ‘supply water, gas, and 
electricity, to establish factories and workshops, to wndertake farming 
operations -and ithe purchase of machinery for its members, to erect dwel- 
dings, to maintain buildings, stc., for education, recreation, or other com- 
munity purpose, to promote -charitable undertakings, and to :do anything 
calculated to improve the conditions of urban or rural life in relation to 
the objects specified. 
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Community settlement societies may be formed for the purpose of 
acquiring land in order to settle or retain people thereon, and of providing 
any community service, and with these objects they may do anything cal- 
culated to promote the economic interests of their members. 

Up to 20th June, 1939, thirty-two community advancement societies had 
been registered under the Act, and there were twenty-two societies on the 
register at that date. Most of these societies were formed for the object 
of erecting and maintaining public halls or for establishing recreation or 
social clubs. Seven community settlement societies have been registered, 
aud there were three on the register at 30th June, 1939. 


Parks, Recreation Resprves, AND-COMMONS. 


Under the Public Parks Act the Governor may appoint trustees of any 
lands proclaimed for the purposes of public recreation, convenience, health, 
or enjoyment. The trustees are empowered to frame by-laws regarding the 
use of the land by the public and for the protection .of shrubs, trees, etc. 


The public parks and reereation reserves which are not committed to 
special trustees are controlled by municipal and shire councils. All the 
towns .of importance possess extensive parks and recreation reserves. 


The city of Sydney .contains within its ‘boundaries <G25 acres of parks, 
squares, and public gardens. The most important are Moore Park, where 
about 354 acres are available for publie reereation, including the Sydney 
Cricket Ground and the Royal Agricultural Sacicty’s Ground; the Botanie 
Gardens and Garden Palace Grounds, 65 acres, with the adjoining Domain 
of 86 .acres, ideally situated.on the shores of the Harbour; and Hyde Park, 
87 acres, in the centre of the city. In addition, fhe Centennial Park, 474 
acres in extent, on the outskirts of the city, xeserved formerly for the 
water supply, is used fer recreation, the ground haying been cleared, planted, 
and laid out with walks and drives. 

It has been ascertained that there are over 12,200 acres of public parks 
and reserves in metropolitan municipalitics. This figure, representing nearly 
8 per cent. of their aggregate area, is exclusive of some parks and reserves 
which the municipalities have acquired by gift or by purchase from private 
owners. 

‘The Zoological Gardens at Taronga Park, on the northern side of the 
Harbour, were opened in 1916. The area is about 50 acres. Their 
natural formation has ‘been retained as far as practicable with the object 
of displaying the animals in natural surroundings. An aquarium has 
been built within the gardens. 


The National Park, situated about 16 miles south of Sydney, was dedi- 
cated in December, 1879. The total area is 33,832 acres. The park sur- 
rounds the picturesque bay of Port Hacking, .aud extends in :a southerly 
direction towards the mountainous district of Iawarra. It contains fine 
virgin forests with attractive scenery. 

Another large tract .of land, the Kuring-sai .Chase. was dedicated in 
December, 1894, for public use. The area of the Chase is 35,378 acres, and 
contains portions of the parishes of ‘Broken Bay, Cowan, Gordon, and 
South Colah. This park lies about 15 miles north of Sydney, and ‘is 
accessible by railway at various points, or by water, via the Hawkesbury 
River. Several creeks, notably Cowan Creek, intersect it. 


In 1905 an area of 248 acres was proclaimed as :a recreation ground at 
Kurnell, .on the southern headland of Botany Bay; a spot famous as the 
landing-place of Captain Cook. Parramatta Park (252 acres) is of histori¢ 
interest. 
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Surrounding many country towns there exist considerable areas of land 
reserved as commons, on which stock owned by the townsfolk may be 
depastured. The use of these lands is regulated by local authorities. 
Nominal fees are usually charged to defray the cost of supervision and 
maintenance. Many of these commons are reserved permanently, but a 
large number are only temporary. 

The area reserved for parks and recreation reserves, excluding alienated 
lands acquired by local councils or donated by private persons, was 314,000 
acres at 80th June, 1939; the area of permanent commons was about 
87,000 acres, and 268,000 acres were reserved temporarily as commons. 


Pusiic ENtTertaInMENTS. 
Theatres and Public Halls, ete. 


Buildings in which public meetings (other than meetings for religious 
worship) or public entertainments are held must be licensed under the 
Theatres and Public Halls Act, 1908-1939, A license may be refused if 
‘proper provision is not made for public safety, health, and convenience, or if 
the site or building is unsuitable for the purpose of public meeting 
or entertainment. Plans of buildings intended to be used as theatres 
and public halls must be approved by the Chief Secretary before erection 
is begun. Licenses are granted for a period of one year, and premises 
are subjected to inspection before renewal. A license or renewal of a 
license may be withheld until such alterations or improvements as may 
be deemed necessary are effected. 

The Theatres and Films Commission, constituted on 1st February, 
1939, deals with all applications for the erection of new picture theatres 
or the alteration of existing picture theatres, and proposals for the con- 
duct of cinematograph entertainments in existing buildings. 

The theatres and public halls licensed during the year ended 30th June, 
1939, numbered 2,606, and the amount of fees received was £4,830. 

Cinematograph films are subject to censorship before exhibition in New 
South Wales. The Commonwealth Customs authorities review the films 
imported from oversea countries. State officials review the films made 
in Australia, and may take action in terms of the Theatres and Public 
Hall Act in respect of imported films. 

With the object of encouraging the production of cinematograph films 
in Australia, distributors are required to make available, and exhibitors 
to show a certain proportion of Australian films, the proportions being fixed 
for each year upon recommendation of the Theatres and Films Advisory 
Committee, in terms of the Cinematograph Filins Act, 1935-1938. The law 
refers generally to films over 5,000 feet in length, but it may be applied also 
to those between 3,000 feet and 5,000 feet. The distributors’ quota, expressed 
as a proportion of the total number of films (other than British) is 3 per 
ent., and the exhibitors’ quota is 2} per cent. An exhibitor’s quota—12 
per cent.—for British films has been fixed for the years ended June, 1940 
and 1941. 

By the aniending law of 1938 exhibitors have been given the authority to 
reject 25 per cent. of the films (other than Australian and British) which 
they have purchased under contract. 


Horse and Greyhound Racing. 


Horse racing, which includes pony racing and trotting races, is a popular 
form of sport in New South Wales, and with it is associated a large 
amount of betting. Racecourses must be licensed. If a racecourse is used 
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for more than. one class of racing—horse racing, pony racing, or trotting—- 
a separate license must be obtained for each " clags. At 31st December, 
1938, the licensed racecourses numbered 242, and the licenses issued in. 
respect thereof numbered 265. 


The maximum number of days on which race meetings may be held on 
the various racecourses is regulated by law. In the metropolitan dis- 
trict the maximum number in terms of the Gaming and Betting Amend- 
ment Act, 1937, which commenced on Ist January, 1938, is 68 for horse 
racing, 48 for pony racing and 40 for the trotting contests—the licenses 
for trotting being restricted to two racecourses, 


In the district of Newcastle the maximum number of days for horse 
yacing is 90 per annum, of which 65 are for six racecourses, including 15 
days for Newcastle racecourse. In recent years meetings have been held 
on only two of these racecourses—although four were licensed during 
1988. As long as the right to hold meetings on the other racecourses is 
not fully exercised, additional days up to 10 per annum may be granted to 
the Newcastle racecourse. 


The Act of 1937 provides that no license for a racecourse may be issued 
after 31st December, 1942, unless the Colonial Secretary is satisfied that 
the application therefor is made by or on behalf of a non-proprietary 
association. A committee has been set up to investigate the conduct of race 
meetings with a view to determine a method by which the conduct and 
control of racing may be vested exclusively in non-proprietary associations 
without causing undue hardship to any person, 


Greyhound racing is permitted on racecourses specially licensed therefor, 
under the Gaming and Betting Act. Not more than two racecourses may be 
licensed in the metropolitan area, and not more than one in any town out- 
side the metropolitan area. On a metropolitan racecourse meetings may 
be held on 26 days per annum, or, if there is only one such racecourse, 
on 52 days. Outside the metropolitan district meetings may be held on 
a licensed racecourse on 40 days a year. 


At 81st December, 1938, forty-six grounds were licensed for greyhound 
yacing—one in the metropolitan district, three in the Newcastle district, 
and forty-two in country areas. 


A license to conduct greyhound racing may be issued only to a non- 
proprietary association, unless the licensee was conducting greyhound racing 
‘on a proprietary basis in December, 1987, when the law was amended. 
Juveniles under the age of 18 years are not permitted to attend grey- 
hound racing. 


Betting or wagering is prohibited in connection with any sports except 
horse, pony, trotting and greyhound races on licensed racecourses, and 
coursing on grounds approved by the Chief Secretary. Betting or wagering 
is illegal after sunset on licensed racecourses or coursing grounds except 
at greyhound races. Racing clubs may be required to instal totalisators on 
their racecourses and to use them at every race meeting. 


To facilitate the collection of stamp duty in respect of betting, book- 
makers are required to use stamped tickets and to keep a record of credit 
bets. During the year ended 30th June, 1939, the number of betting tickets 
issued to bookmakers was 20,860,000, and approximately 700,000 credit 
bets were recorded. The investments on totalisators during 1938-89 
amounted to £1,731,486, and the tax was £94,155, 
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Since ist October, 1922, a tax has been: levied on the bookmakers’ turn- 
over, ie. the total’ amount of bets:made by backers with bookmakers. The 
rate was 1 per cent. until 1st Fanuary, 1988, when: it was reduced: to 4 per 
cent.; it was increased to 4 per cent. as from 4th November,. 1989. The 
amount collected during the year ended 30th June, 1939, was £5,344. 

A tax, 15 per cent. of gross revenue, has been levied since ist January, 
1988, on clubs which conduct greyhound racing in the metropolitan district. 
‘The tax amounted to £5,816 in the six months ended 30th June, 1938, and 
to £14,272 in the year 1938-89; 

Particulars relating to taxes in connection with racing are shown. in the 
chapter relating to Public Finance, 


Stare Lorreries. 


State lotteries are conducted in New South Wales, in terms of the. State 
Lotteries Act, 1980, which was brought into operation by proclamation on 
22nd June, 1931: The adiministration of the Act. is entrusted to a director, 
and the lotteries are conducted on tlie cash-prize system. From the proceeds 
of the sale of tickets in eacli: lottery 2 sum is apportioned for prizes. and 
the balance is payable to Consolidated Revenue. The first lottery was drawn 
on 20th August,, 1931. 

Particulars regarding the lotteries filled in.each year to 30th June,. 1939, 
are shown below :— 


TasbE 188:-—State Lotteries, 1982 to 1939: 


| Lotteries. Villed.during each Year.- 
Year ended June. ! War a ea 
Number. Subscriptions. Prizes Subscriptions 
Allotted: over Prizes. 

; £. £. £ £ 
1932 67 2,047,497 1,280,394 767,103 69,064. 
1933 718 2,100,000 1,315,710 784,290 62,126 
1934 70 1,837,500 1,147,025 | 696,475 55,341 
1035 .. vel 68 1,785,000 |: 1,108,400 676;600 50j}407° 
19386... ssl 73 1,916,250. |. 1,188,900 |- 726,350- 51,162 
1937). fix 78 2,047,500 1,271,510 775,990 53,329 
1938 85 2,231,250. 1,385,500 846,750. 53,592 
1939 91 2,388,750 1,483;310 905,440 55,674 


Up to 30th June, 1939, the number of lotteries filled was 610. To: these 
subscriptions amounted to £16,353,747, and: the prizes to: £10,175,749,, the 
excess of subscriptions.over prizes and expenses being £5,727,213. This sum, 
with minor receipts amounting to £210, was transferred. to the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, from which were paid administrative expenses and. pre- 
liminary charges, such as salaries, office equipment and alterations to build- 
ings: £450;785,. 

Taxation or Purnic EXrerrainwEnts. 
Entertainments. Tax. 

The State Government. imposed. a tax. on entertainments as from Ist 
January, 1930. Admissions are. taxable if payments exceed Is, 6d. at the. 
following rates (except admissions 10 certain race meetings noted below) :— 
‘Over 1s. 6di-and' under 28., tax #d:; 28. and over, tax 1d. for the’ first’ 9s. and 
4d. for each: additional’ 6d. 

The entertainments tax did: not apply to admissions to race meetings 
already subject to: the-racecourses admission tax (as described in. the cliap- 
ter Public Finance). At the end’ of the year 1937 the lhtter tax on admis- 
sions to horse racing in Sydney and Newcastle was repealed, and tliey 
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tbecame subject to the entertainments tax. The rate of tax on admissions 
to horse racing on metropolitan courses, the Newcastle racecourse, and 
admissions to other courses for which the charge is 9s. 4d. or over, is 2d. 
for every shilling, or part-of a shilling, in excess of 1s.; and charges which 
do not exceed 1s. are exempt. 

Payments for admission to entertainments made in the form of a lump 
‘sum, as a subscription to a club or association, or for a season ticket, are 
taxed on the amount of the lump sum. 


Certain entertainments are exempt from the tax where the proceeds 
are wholly devoted to philanthropic, religious, charitable or educational 
purposes, also entertainments which are entirely in the nature of an 
athletic sport or game and the proceeds ‘are wholly applied to the further- 
ance of athletic sports or games, and not for the profit of the individual 
members of the organisation conducting the entertainment. 


A classification of admissions taxable under the Entertainments Tax Act 
during the years 19380 to 1988 .is shown below. The figures for the year 1938 
are not comparable with those of earlier years by reason of the inclusion 
of admissions formerly taxable under the Racecourses Admission Tax Act. 


TasLE 189.—Entertainments Tax—Admissions and Collections, 
1930 to 1938. 


Racing 
(except Picture Dancing * 
Year. Greyhound | Theatres. Shows, |andSkating,| Other. Total. 


Racing.) 


Taxable Admissions 


No. No. No. ; No, No. No. 
1930 ave ...| 275,281 | 1,263,601 [11,388,188 920,513 975,903 |14,823,436 
1931 nae «| 178,830 | 1,027,900 | 7,931,410 816,628 748,563 |10,698,326 
1932 ve .»| 163,103 | 955,621 | 6,731,163 | 666,935 868,957 | 9,385,779 
1933 wae «| 147,677 | 1,068,118 | 7,527,753 685,198 755,482 |10,184,228 
1934 whe «| 207,566 | 1,287,804 | 8,053,646 844,970 549,905 |10,943,891 
19385 ieee ...| 181,692 | 1,144,207 | 9,727,466 842,767 | 1,052,908 |12,949,040 
1936 ou «| 281,095 | 1,041,199 |11,254,910 | 1,057,812 | 1,654,824 |15,129,84t 
1937 iad on 252,597 | 1,212,185 |12,329,523 | 1,121,626 | 1,480,773 |16,406,704 
1938* ate w»| 1,225,684 | 1,146,145 |13,432,611 | 1,327,138 | 1,728,842 [18,860,420 
Tax Collections 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
4930 ast at 7,150 14,071 62,185 6,804 7,378 98,188 
1931 es Sea 4,244 9,687 38,584 4,528 4,490 61,533 
1932 wii He 3,482 10,111 81371 4,060 5,124 54,148 
1933 eas wee 8,930 9,825 32.069 4,042 4,482 54,348 
1934 sis ou 5,467 13,069 35,152 5,196 3,337 62,221 
1935 wae ei 5,906 11,592 45,877 6,115 6,896 76,386 
1936 sae nbs 6,223 9,713 53.673 8,266 10,639 88,514 
‘1937 sae wat 6,429 13,738 58,618 8,625 9,426 96,836 
1938* ete nae 42,187 14,006 62,623 9,624 11,259 139,699 
I 


* Inclusive of horse racing in Sydney and Newcastle. 


The entertaimnents tax on racing (except greyhound racing) amounted 
to £42,187 in 1988. This included £39,696 in respect of 201 meetings on 
the Metropolitan and Neweastle racecourses. Inu addition, entertainments 
tax amounting to £2,529 was paid on 496,788 admissions to country grey- 
hound meetings. The tax on admissions to picture shows, £62,623 in 1938, 
was higher than in any year since the tax was imposed. 

¥#33117—C 
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An analysis of the collections in each year, according to the charges.for: 
admission, as shown below, indicates that in 1980 taxable admissions were- 
most numerous at 2s. representing 44 per cent. of the total. In later 
years the patronage of cheaper admissions increased to form the most 
numerous group, so that the proportion of charges between 1s. 6d. and Qs.. 
increased from 12.7 per cent. in 1930 to 41.6 per cent. in 1987, and the 
‘proportion at 2s. dropped to 13 per cent. The application of the entertain- 
ments tax to metropolitan and Newcastle race meetings caused a marked. 
increase in 1938 in taxable admissions at the higher charges. The majority 
of taxable admissions charged at 5s. or more are admissions to race mect- 
ings. 

TaBLe 190.—Entertainments Tax—Admissions According to Charges, 

19380 to 1938. 


Charges for Taxable Admissions (Entertainments Tax). 


Year. 
Over is. Gd. 
Over 2s, |Over 2s. 6d. Over 3s. 
and 2s. Over 5s. Total. 
under 28. to 2s, 6d. to 3s. to 5s. 
No. No. No No, No. No. No. 


1930 ...! 1,880,393 | 6,503,612 | 2,824,802 | 1,859,098 | 1,216,115 | 539,416 | 14,823,438 
1931 ..,| 2,624,891 | 3,843,334 | 2,216,238 | 1,036,982 717,160 | 259,721 | 10,698,326. 
1932 ...| 3,016,625 | 2,711,670 | 1,775,402 818,743 756,241 | 307,098 | 9,385,779 
1933...) 8,891,493 | 2,668,818 | 2,000,953 762,434. 548,820 | 311,710 | 10,184,228. 
1934 ...] 4,224,871 | 2,725,332 | 1,937,914 | 915,832 720,345 | 410,597 | 10,943,891 
1935... 4,960,888 | 2,461,375 | 2,641,418 | 1,243,473 | 1,241,767 | 400,119 | 12,949,046- 
1936 ...| 6,228,405 | 2,073,560 | 3,326,504 | 1,449,715 | 1,614,047 | 447,610 | 15,139,843 
1937 ...| 6,831,264 | 2,123,161 | 3,743,123 | 1,477,399 | 1,656,393 | 575,364 | 16,406,70% 
1938* .,.| 7,865,363 | 2,045,818 | 4,085,485 | 1,672,822 | 2,212,884 | 978,098 | 18,860,420) 


* Inclusive of horse racing in Sydney and Newcastle. 
Reaunation or Liquor Trang. 

The sale of intoxicating liquor is subject to regulation by the State Gov= 
ernment in terms of the Liquor Act of 1912 and subsequent amendments. 
The sale of intoxicating liquor except by persons holding a license is 
prohibited. Several kinds of licenses are granted, viz., publicans’,. 
paeket, Australian wine, club, booth or stand, and railway refreshment 
room, all of which authorise the sale of liquor in small quantities; and: 
spirit merchant’s and brewer’s for the sale in large quantities. 

The authority given by each of these licenses and the conditions attached’ 
thereto are described in the 1928-29 issue of this Year Book, 

The licenses are issued by the Licensing Court in each district, except: 
the railway refreshment room licenses, which are issued by executive: 
authority. Three magistrates constitute the licensing courts and discharge: 
the functions of the Licenses Reduction Board, which was authorised by 
an Act of 1919 to reduce the number of publicans’ and Australian wine- 
licenses. 

The Board may reduce the number of publicans’ licenses in any electorate: 
where the existing licenses exceed the “statutory number” prescribed by: 
the Act, which is proportionate to the number of electors. The number of 
wine licenses in any electorate may be reduced by one-fourth of the number: 
in existence on Ist January, 1928, and a greater reduction may be made 
where considered necessary in the public interest. 

The number of publicans’ licenses in existence on 1st January, 1920, was- 
2,539, of which 2,085 were in fourteen electorates with more than the statu- 
tory number, and the maximum reduction which the Act authorised the- 
Board to make was 488. The Australian wine licenses on the 1st January,. 
1923, numbered 441 of which 220 were in the metropolitan electorates. 
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“Subsequent changes in the number of licenses up to 31st December, 1938, 
sare sunimarised below :— 


Tasie 191.—Liquor Licenses—Operations of Reduction Board. 


Licenses, | Publicans, oud allen 
Number at Ist January, 1920 ... a a ees ae 2539 441* 
“Terminated by order of Board ... oh ef ee w{ 291 65 
surrender to Board... ies sig ve 198 15 
expiration of licenses, etc, ... aa es 72 16 
561 96 
“New licenses granted... sai aes Pre eed 60 3 


“Number at 31st December, 1938 or “a sa si 2,038 348 


* At 1st January, 1923, 


At 81st December, 1938, there were 533 publicans’ licenses, 159 Aus- 
tralian wine licenses in the metropolitan licensing districts, also 113 spirit 
merchants, 4 brewers and 45 club licenses. In the Parramatta district 
sthere were 62 publicans’ and 9 wine licenses, 10 spirit merchants and 
5 elub licenses. In Newcastle theré were 114 publicans’ and 11 wine 
‘licenses, 7 spirit merchants and 2 club licenses. In Maitland the 
‘licenses were 57 publicans’ and 12 wine and 2 spirit merchants. In Broken 
Hill the numbers were publicans’ 48, wine 7, spirit merchants 5 and 
«club 7, 


When deprived of their hotel licenses the holders, owners, lessees, etc., 
-of the prentises are entitled to compensation, as assessed by the Board, from 
-a fund obtained by levies on the licensees. 


The licensee is paid as compensation for each year of the unexpired 
-term of his tenancy (up to three years), the average annual net profit 
-during the preceding period of three years. The compensation paid to 
‘owners, lessees, ete, of hotel premises ig based on the amount 
“by which the net return from the premises over a period of three 
years is diminished by being deprived of a license. Appeals against the 
-determinations of the Board in respect of the compensation awoerded may 
ébe made to the Land and Valuation Court, 


In the case of wine licenses, ouly the licensees are entitled to compen: 
: gation. 


Compensation is paid from the Compensation Fund formed from levies 
«paid by licensees up to 31st December, 1926. The levy was discontinued 
-at that date because the credit balance of the fund was sufficient to meet 
eslaims for compensation and costs of administration for a number of years. 
‘The receipts of the fund to 80th June, 1939, amounted to £1,612,783, in< 
«cluding interest earnings (to 31st December, 1927) £115,606. The pay- 
-ments were £1,296,471, including £881,995 ag compensation, £164,476 for 
administration and £250,000 transferred to the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
of the State. The credit balance at 30th June, 1939, was £316,312. 


Up to the end of the year 1988 compensation had been awarded in respect, 
of 489 publicans’ licenses terminated by order of the Board or by surrender 
thereto. The amount, £818,215, was distributed as follows:—Licensees, 

. £280,956; owners of premises, £594,384 ; and lessees, £12,925. Compensation 
to 78 wine licensees amounted to £63,890, and in two cases compensation 
“vas not awarded. 
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_ The number of licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquor issued during 
Various years since 1901 is shown below :— 


TABLE 192.—Liquor Licenses Issued, 1901 to 1988. 


Licenses, 1901, | 1911, | 1921. 


1931, | 1036. 1987, | 1938, 


Publicans’ ee ste ...| 3,151 | 2,776 | 2,488 | 2,184 | 2,050 ) 2,041 | 2,039 
Additional Bar a A 118 153 263 257 268 287 
Permits to Supply Liquor with 


Meals—{6:p.m, to 9 pm. ™) oes 118 208 234 229 


Club sts <o 76 78 83 84 84 84: 
Railway Refreshment— 

General seas ads aes 22 - 24 29 59 45 43 43: 

Wino ... a ose] * * 14 ll ll 11 
Booth or Stand:. ies .-.| 1,787 ) 1,829 | 2,337 | 2,054 | 2,245 | 2,248 | 2,211 
Packet ... aos ie ie 20 24 13 6 4 4 4 
Australian Wine ise ee 875 532 450 360 351 350 348 
Spirit Merchants’ ee bee 225 198 244 241 229 234 230 
Brewers’... ay sin’ ass 53 39 17 6 7 6 6 


* Not available. 


The annual fees payable for new licenses in respect of hotels, packets, and 
Australian wine are assessed by the Licensing Court, the maximuiu fees 
being £500, £20, and £50 respectively. Clubs pay £3 per annum for the first 
40 members and £1 for each: additional forty. Spirit merchants pay £380 
in the metropolitan district and £20 elsewhere. For renewals of pubticans’, 
packet, wine and club licenses the annual fees are assessed by the Licenses: 
Reduction Board according to the amount spent by.the licensees in the 
purchase of liquor during the preceding calendar year. The fee for 
renewal of a spirit merchant’s license is assessed in a similar way, 
except that spirit merchants do not pay on the liquor sold by them 
to persons licensed to sell liquor, and they pay a minimum fee of £30 in 
the metropolitan district and £20 elsewhere. ‘The owner of the premises 
is liable for two-fifths of the license fee, but if his share exceeds one-third 
of the rent he may obtain a refund of part or the whole of the excess aa: 
determined by the Board, 

The fees for licenses in respect of railway refreshment rooms are assessed 
at the same rate as those for publicans’ licenses, but the Railway Commis: 
sioners do not pay the fees assessed for those refreshment rooms for which 
Australian wine licenses only are issued. 

Brewers pay £50 per annum in the metropolitan district and £25 in 
other districts. For booth and stand licenses, which are temporary per- 
mitg granted to licensed publicans for the sale of liquor at places of 
public amusement, the fee is £2 per day. 

The following statement shows the amount expended by licensees im 
the purchase of liquor in each year from 1923 :— 


TaBLe 1938.—Purchases of Liquor by Licensees, 1928 to 1938. 


1 
Purchases by Purchases by- 


r 4 Purchases by + Purchases by 
Year. Licensees. | Y&8t- Licensees, Year. Licensees. Year. Licensees.. 
: £ £ £ £ 


1923 | 8,372,124] 1927 | 10,111,795 | 1931 | 6,169,172 | 1935 7,311,350 
1924. | 8,782,060 | 1928 | 10,260:317 | 1932 | 6,064,659 | 1936 7,802,495 
-1925 | 9,217,493 | 1929 | 10,410,456 | 193% | 6,123,185 | 1937 8,531,705 

1926 | 9,736,678 | 1930 | 7,717,587 | 1934 | 6,701,668) 19388 | 9,359,378 
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The amount expended in each calendar year, as shown above, is the 
basis of the fees for the renewal of various classes of licenses as from 
lst July of the following year. ‘The amount of fees assessed in recent 
years is shown below :— 


TaBLe 194.—Liquor Licenses—Fees, 1933 to 1939. 


License.. 1932-33, | 1934-35, | 1935-36. | 1936-37,. | 1937-28. | 1988-39, 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Fees assessed on pur- 
chases— 
Publicans’ 268,635; 297,947 | 326,213] 347,491 381,710 421,647 
Club ee vie 3,132 3,274 3,609 3,776 3,716 4,000 
Rwy. Refreshment 1,186 1,386 1,446 1,394 1,539 1,674 
Packet... ie 21 25 21 18 21 17 
Australian Wine.... 4,656 4,765 4,894 4,929 4,968 4;868 
_ Spirit Merchants’ 7,749 8,390 8,722 9,640 10,200 10,476 
Other fees— 
Brewers’ ... wes 293 225 254 250 250 250 
Booth or Stand ... 4,611 5,225 5,326 5,400 5,318 * 


* Not yet available. 


Consumption of Intoxicants. 


The information in the following table was obtained from the Licenses 
Reduction Board to show the quantity of spirits, wines and beers purchased 
by holders of liquor licenses for retailing to the public, together with the 
quantity sold direct to the public by wholesale wine and spirit merchants. 
The figures may be taken as the consumption of intoxicating liquor by the 
public. It is difficult to estimate the expenditure by the public on intoxi- 
cating liquor because liquor is sold at varying prices not ouly in different 
localities, but in hotels in the same district and even in the different bars 
of the the same hotel. There is also the fact that the percentage of profit 
on bottle sales is less than that of bar sales. However, the figures shown 
in the table ave published as a reasonably accurate estimate of the expen- 
diture by the public on intoxicating liquor. 


TasLe 195,—Intoxicants—Consumption and Expenditure by Public, 
1928 to 1988. 


Quantity Purchased by Licensees. te cain rey ane M 

Year. ie 

Deer, Wine, Spirlts, Total. Ponto: 

Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. £ £s. d 

1928 ... ite | 28,993,009 1,496,107 1,260,854 17,440,000 7 19 
1932 ... is +».| 18,042,000 1,271,318 610,484 10,380,000 4 0 6 
1933 ... ies «..| 18,925,000 1,473,094 617,468 10,509,300 40 9 
1034 ... ove »».| 21,573,000 1,559,573 716,816 11,490,000 477 
1935... ...| 23,764,000 1,619,248 761,406 12,530,000 414 9 
1936 ... ..-| 26,218,000 1,641,827 785,912 13,320,000 419 10 
1937 ... wee | 28,881,000 1,663,971 824,110 14,520;000 5 7 9 
1938 ... .| 34,249,000 1,622,560 848,099 15,870,000 5616 8 


In the foregoing table the quantities of spirits are shown in liquid 
Proof spirit means spirit of a strength equal 


gallons, not proof 


gallons. 


to that of pure ethyl alcohol compounded with distilled water so that the 
resultant mixture at a temperature of 60 degrees Fahrenheit has a specific 
gravity of 0.91976 as compared with that of distilled water at the same 
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temperature. The standard strength of whisky, brandy, gin and rum may 
not be less than 35 degrees under proof, and spirits of the best quality are 
retailed usually at about 30.5 degrees under proof. Prior to 24th December, 
1930, the minimum strength of whisky and brandy was 25 degrees under 
proof, and in the retail trade it was sold usually at about 23.5 degrees 
under proof. 


Practically the whole of the beer and the wine consunied in the State 
is of Australian origin, and large quantities of the spirits are imported, 
but the proportion of Australian spirits tends to increase. Information 
as to the operation of breweries in New South Wales appears in the 
chapter “Factories” of this Year Book. 


‘ Drunkenness. 


Persons apprehended by the police for drunkenness in public places may 
be charged in the Courts of Petty Sessions. It is the practice to release 
such persons before trial if they deposit as bail an amount equal to the 
usual penalty imposed. If they do not appear for trial the deposits are 
forfeited, and further action is not taken. 


During the year 1938 the number of persons charged with drunkenness 
was 29,610, of whom 2,187 were females. In the case of 2,073 males and 
856 females the charges were withdrawn or dismissed, 16,160 males and 
805 females were convicted after trial by the Courts, and 9,240 males and 
976 females, who did not appear for trial, forfeited their bail. 


The following statement shows the number of convictions for drunken- 
ness, including the cases in which bail was forfeited, during 1921, 
1929, and each of the last eight years:— 


Taste 196.—Drunkenness—Convictions, 1921 to 1988. 


Convicted after trial. Bail Ferfeited. Total Convictions. Cases 
‘ per 1.000 
Year. : of mean { 
popnla-« 
Males. | Females.| Males. | Females,| Males. | Females. Total. tion, { 
{ 
1921 18,525 1,172 8,233 772 | 26,758 1,944 | 28,702 13-61 


1929 19,769 1,330 | 10,920 1,117 | 30,689 2,447 | 33,136 13:24 
1931 13,285 1,472 5,068 734 | 18,353 2,206 | 20,559 8:04 


1932 14,320 1,401 5,095 694 | 19,415 2,095 | 21.510 8°34 
1933 17,081 1,363 6,123 854 | 23,204 2,217 | 25,421 9°77 
1934 15,506 693 9,038 1,107 | 24,544 1,800 | 26,344 10:04 | 
1935 15,786 846 | 10,173 1,018 | 25,959 1,864 | 27,823 10:52 
1936 16,137 845 | 12,049 1,266 | 28,186 2,111 | 30,297 11°36 } 
- 1937 16,572 846 9,196 |. 1,037 | 25,768 1,883 | 27,651 10°26 
1938 16,160 805 9,240 976 | 25,400 1,781 | 27,181 9:99 


Relatively to the population, the number of convictions for drunkenness 
14.29 per 1,000 in 1928 was the highest since 1928. A progressive decline, 
brought the proportion to 8.04 in 1931. Then the trend was reversed, 
and the proportion rose slowly to 11.36 in 1986, then declined in the last: 
~wo years to 9.99, 


In addition to charges of drunkenness, to which the foregoing table! 
relates, 603 persons, including 7 females, were charged with driving a’ 
motor vehicle while under the influence of intoxicating liquor or drug,’ 
and 494 males and 7 females were convicted. 
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Treatment of Inebriates. 

The Inebriates Act was designed to provide treatment for two classes of 
jnebriates—those who have been convicted of an offence, and those who 
have not come in this way under the cognisance of the law. 

For the care and treatment of the latter class, the Act authorises the 
establishment of State institutions under the control of the Inspector- 
General of Insane. Judges, police magistrates, and the Master-in-Lynacy 
may order that an inebriate be bound over to abstain, or that he be placed 
‘in a State or licensed institution, or wnder the care of an attendant 
controlled by the Master-in-Lunacy, or of a guardian, for a period not 
exceeding twelve months. Provision is made also to enable an inebriate 
to enter voluntarily into recognisances to abstain. 

An inebriate convicted of an offence of which drunkenness is a factor, 
or, in certain cases, a contributing cause, may be required to enter into 
recognisances for a period of not less than twelve months, during which he 
must report periodically to the police; or he may be placed in a State 
institution under the direction of the Comptroller-General of Prisons. | 

Some of the State Mental Hospitals have been gazetted under the 
Inebriates Act for the detention of inebriates, and the number under the 
supervision of the Inspector-General of Mental Hospitals at 30in June, 
1939 was 110, viz., 79 men and 31 women. The number admitted for the 
first time during the year was 128, including 29 women. ‘ 


CoxsumpPtion or ToBacco. 

Persons who sell tobacco, cigars, or cigarettes in New South Wales must 
obtain a license, for which an annual fee of 5s. is charged. The number of 
licenses issued in 1988 was 22,568. The sale of tobacco to juveniles 
under the age of 16 years is prohibited. 

The quantity of tobacco consumed in New South Wales, as estimated at 
intervals since 1901, is shown in the following statement :— 


Tasie 197.—Cousumption of Tobacco, 1901 to 1938. i 


Total Consumption (000 omitted). | Per Head of Population. 

Year. i 7 | 

Tobacco. | Cigars. Cigarettes. Total, Tobacco. | Cigars. Cigarettes. Total, 

tb, Ib. lb. lb. lb. lb. Ib. 1b, 

1901 2,977 215 368 3,560 2-18 15 27 2°60 
1911 3,827 271 1,076 5,174 2°30 16 “65 311 
1920-21 4,370 273 1,958 6,60] 2°09 13 *O4 3°16 
1928-29 5,631 185 2,446 8,262 2°27 ‘07 ‘99 3°33 
1930-21 5,215 124 1,833 7,172 205 05 ‘72 2°82 
1931-32 5,214 96 1,641 a 2-03 ‘O4 ‘G4 271 
1932-33 4,521 102 1,648 6,2 175 “Od 64 2°43 
1933-34 5,379 109 1,713 ett 2°06 ‘04 66 2°76 
1934-35 5,454 91 1,838 7,383 2:07 03 ‘70 2°80 
1935-36 5,767 121 1,990 7,878 217 *05 75 2:97 
1936~37. 5,689 103 2,198 7,985 2°12 ‘04 ‘82 2:98 
1937-38 6,494 310 2,414 9,018 2:40 OL 89 3°33 
1938-39 6,451 102 2,684 9,237 2°36 04 ‘98 3°38 


*Pactory made. 


The quantity of tobacco (including cigars and cigarettes) consumed in 
1938-39 was 9,237,000 lb., and the average 3.4 lb. per head. The annual con- 
sumption per head declined by 27 per cent. during the four years ended 
30th June, 1933, but it regained pre-depression level in 1987-88 and was 
somewhat greater in the following year. 

. The tobacco consumed in 1938-39 consisted of 9,151,000 lb. manufactured 
in Australia, principally from imported leaf, and 86,000 lb. manufactured 
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overseas. Almost all the ordinary tobacco, 94 per cent. of the cigars and 98 
per cent. of the cigarettes, were made in Australia, as compared with 95 
per cent., 4G per cent. and 97 per cent. respectively, in 1911. 

As regards the description of tobacco used, the figures relating to 
cigarettes do not include the tobacco made into cigarettes by the con- 
-sumers themselves and recorded as ordinary tobacco. That this practice 
has been widely adopted by consumers in recent years is indicated by the 
jrecords of tbe Trade and Customs Department, which show that duty was 
ypaid in Australia on 115 million packets of 60 papers in 1988-39, as com- 
pared with 55 million packets in 1932-38. 

_. It is. estimated that the expenditure en tobacco (including cigarette 
papers) in 1988-39 amounted to £9,170,000, or £3 Zs. per head of popula- 
tion. ' 

Jacensrs ror Various Occupations, 

Partly as a means of raising revenue and partly as a means of ensuring 
“a certain amount of supervision over persons who follow callings which 
bring them into contact with the general public, or which are carried on 
unhder special conditions, licenses niust be obtained by auctioneers, pawn- 
brokers, hawkers, pedlars, collectors, second-hand dealers, fishermen, and 
persons who sell tobacco, conduct billiard and bagatelle tables, ov engage in 
Sunday trading. The Pistol License Act, 1927, prescribes the licensing 
of pistols; licenses may not be issued to persons under 18 years of age. 

Auctioneers’ licenses are divided into two classes, viz., general and district, 
the annual fee for a general license being £15, and for each district 
license £2. General licenses are available for all parts of the State. District 
licenses only cover the police district for which they are issued, and they 
are not issued for the Metropolitan district. Auctioneers’ licenses may not 
be granted to licensed pawnbrokers. Sales by auction are illegal after sunset 
or before sunrise, except that permission may be given for wool to be put up 
to sale or sold after sunset. Where provision has been made for reciprocity 
with New South Wales, auctioneers resident and licensed in other Aus- 
‘tralian States may obtain general licenses in New South Wales. 

For pawnbrokers’ licenses an annual fee of £10 is payable. The hours 
for receiving pledges are limited, with certain exceptions, to those between 
8 am. and 6 p.m., but a restriction is nct placed on ‘the rate of interest 
charged. 

The following table shows the principal licenses issued in the five years 
1984 to 1938 :— 


Taste 198.—Licenses for Various Occupations. 


Occupation. 1984, 1935, | 1936, 1937. | 1998. 
Auctioneers—Ceneral .., i 232 225 | 240 951 225 
District... vel 1422 1,433 1,494 1,489 1,430 
Rilliard ais ses aa 507 405 375 352 261 
Tobaceo. .. eave wwe | 20,511 | 21,458 21,466 | 22,255 | 22,568 
Pawnbrokers uae we i 88 88 88 86 78 
Hawkers and Pedlars... 1 |: 2,549 2,520 2,247 9,132 9,126 
Collectors ... ‘on set vf 2,428 2,342 2,255 2,130 2,250 
_ Second-hand Dealers... »| 1,388 1,386 1,338 1,299 1,295 
Sunday Trading ... se »-| 11,342 | 11,875 11,750 | 12,347 | 12,319 
Fishermen eee 4a6 w | 2,843 3,172 3,171 2,541 2,762 
Fishing Boats, 0. -|:1,681 | 1,808 1,943 | 12641] 1,807 
Oyster Vendors ... ee Poe 274 332 456 408 347 
Pistol Licenses (ordinary) | 15,215 | 14,566 14,581 | 12,475 | 11,704 
» (special) .,. ae a 286 | 282 270 433 448 
Pistol Dealers af nae ae 72 67 57 57 50 
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‘ A law was enacted in 1927 with the object of preventing the improper.use 
of such drugs as opium,. morphine, and. cocaine. Registered medical prac-. 
titioners, pharmacists, dentists, etc., are authorised generally to use the drugs 
in the conduct of their profession or business, but other persons must obtain. 
a license to manufacture, distribute, or have possession of them. Particu- 
lars of these licenses are shown on page 147. 


STATUS OF WOMEN. 


In New South Wales women have the right to exercise the franchise and 
sex does not disqualify any person from acting as member of the Legislative 
Assembly, as. member: of’ a council: of any sliire: or municipality, as judge, 
magistrate, barrister, solicitor, or: conveyancer, or as member of the Legis- 
lative Council, Many women have been appointed justices of the peace, 
and some have been adinitted to the practice of the legal profession. They 
are eligible for all degrees‘ at the University of Sydney, but are not usually 
ordained as ministers of religion. Women may not act on juries. 


Fhe employment: of married women: in the teaching service of the State 
has been restiicted by law since 1982, but they may be appointed to the 
service where there are special circumstances. saa ; 


About 16 per cent. of the members of registered trade unions are- 
women, though there are few unions composed entirely of women. The 
employment of women in factories and shops is regulated specially by 
the Factories and Shops Act which limits to five hours the employment of’ 
women without an interval for a meal, restricts the time they may be. 
employed in exeess of forty-four hours per week. and between 6 p.m. and 
6 a.m., also the weight they may be allowed or required to lift, and prohibits | 
the employment of girls under 18 years. of age in certain dangerous occupa- 
tions. 


Rates of wages payable to women in terms of industrial awards and. 
agreements are based on a separate living wage for women which as a 
general rule is about 54 per cent. of the living wage for men. Matters 
which may be determined by the industrial tribunals. include claims that 
the same wage be paid to men and women performing the saine work, or: 
producing the same return of profit or value to their employer, i 

A legal age of mavriage has not been defined, but the average age at’ 
which women marry is about 24 years. The consent of a parent or guaz- 
dian or in the absence of such consent, of a court or magistrate, is necessary” 
to validate the marriage of minors. The wife of a British subject is deemed: 
to be a British subject throughout Australia. Under the Married Women’s 
Property Act, 1901, a married woman is capable of holding, acquiring, or 
disposing of any real or personal property as her separate property in the 
same manner as if she were a femme sole, Her property is not liable for 
her husband’s debts, and her earnings in any occupation apart from her 
husband’s are her own. A wife, however, has no legal share of her husband’s 
income, nor in any property acquired by their joint efforts after marriage, 
but the husband is liable for all necessary expenses of his wife and children, 


RELIGION, 


In New Sonth Wales there is no established church, and freedom of 
worship is accorded to all religious denominations. 
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The numbers of adherents of the principal religions, as disclosed by the 


census records, is shown in the following statement :— 


Taste 199.—Religions—Adherents—Census, June, 1911 to 1933. 


Number of Persons, Proportion per cent. 
Religion. 
1911. 1921, 1933. 1911. 1921. 1933, 
Christian— 
Church of England 734,000 | 1,027,410 | 1,143,493 | 45-46 | 49-60 | 49-63 
Roman Catholic} 412,013 502,815 556,106 | 26:54 | 24.27 |] 24-14 
Methodist ... “ 151,274 181,977 203,042 9:37 8-79 8-81 
Presbyterian 182,911 219,932 257,522 | 11:33 | 10-62 | 11-18 
Congregational 22,655 22,235 20,274 1-40 1:07 88 
Baptist 20,679 24,722 29,981 1-28 119°) 1-31 
Lutheran ... 7,087 5,031 5,956 44 24 +26 
Unitarian ... a 844 622 345 05 03 ‘01 
Salvation Army ... 7,413 9,490 9,610 “46 “46 “42 
Other Christian 55,453 48,963 56,560 3-44 2:37 2-45 
Total, Christians «| 1,594,329 | 2,043,197 | 2,282,889 | 98-77 | 98-64 | 99-09 
Other— 
_ Jews, Hebrew... eae 7,660 10,150 10,305 ‘47 +49 45 
Buddhist, Confucian, Mo- 

hammedan, Hindu, etc, 5,113 4,472 1,823 32 "22 08 
Indefinite, No Religion . 7,163 18,572 8,796 44 65 38 

‘Object to State 21,986 12,946 297,034. 

_ Unspecified 10,483 16,034 3 

Total, New South Wales! 1,646,734 | 2,100,371 | 2,600,847 100 | 100 100 


t Includes Catholic, undefined, 36,662 in 1011, 20,240 in 1921, and 66,943 In 1933, 


The figures for 1988 are not satisfactory for comparative purposes owing 


to the large nuniber of cases in which “no reply” was recorded. This may 

be attributed to the fact that the option of refraining from making a 

statement as to religion was very clearly indicated in the census schedule 

of particulars to be supplied by the householder, whereas in 1921 the louse- 
“holder was requested to complete the schedule in this respect. 
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EDUCATION. 


In New South Wales there is a State system of national education which 
embraces primary, secondary, and technical education, and there are 
numerous private educational institutions, of which the majority are con- 
ducted under the auspices of the religious denominations. The University 
of Sydney is maintained partly by State endowment and partly by moneys 
derived from private sources. 


The Public Instruction Act of 1880, with its amendments, is the statu- 
tory basis of the State system. This system aims at making education 
secular, free and compulsory, each of these principles being enjoined by 
statute. The Act of 1880 provides that “the teaching shall be strictly 
non-sectarian, but the words ‘secular instruction’ shall be held to include 
general religious teaching as distinguished from dogmatical or polemical 
theology.” General religious instruction is given by teachers, and special 
religious instruction for limited periods with the consent of parents, by 
visiting religious teachers. Education in State primary and secondary 
schools is free. 


Since 1916 attendance at school has been compulsory for children between 
the ages of 7 and 14 years, and in December, 1939, the statutory period: 
was extended, in terms of the Child Welfare Act, 1989, to inelude children 
at age 6 years. 


Private schools are not endowed by the State, but with few exceptions. 
are subject to State inspection. (See page 230). They must be certified as. 
efficient for the education of children of statuory school age, and the school 
examinations which mark the various stages of primary and secondary 
education are based on the curricula of the State system. 


The course in the primary schools supplies education of a general char~ 
acter in such subjects as English, mathematics, nature knowledge, civics: 
and morals, art and manual work. Beyond the primary stage, the courses 
diverge into super-primary and secondary education. The former is of a 
pre-vocational type combining general education with practical subjects 
suitable for pupils who intend to enter industrial occupations or, in the case 
of girls, to engage in domestic duties, 


The full course of secondary education extends over five years and. 
prepares pupils for admission to the professions and to the University or: 
other institutions providing tertiary education. Shorter courses are pro-- 
vided for those likely to leave school at an earlier age. 


Preparatory education for commercial pursuits is provided at commercial’ 
schools and at secondary schools where economics, shorthand and business 
principles and practice are included in the @aionlan At the University 
there are degree courses in economics, and diploma courses in commerce 
and public administration. ; 


Industrial training, commenced in the form of manual training in the 
primary course, may be continued at super-primary or day continuation 
schools, and at the trades schools and technical colleges. ‘Training in 
domestic subjects is a feature of the schools for girls, advanced courses: 
being provided at the schools under the technical system. At the University 
there is a school of domestic science. 


Special attention is directed towards education in subjects pertaining tc 
rural industries. Courses in agricultural science and practice and allied 
subjects are given at district rural schools, agriculture high schools and 
certain other schools. Advanced training in agriculture, dairying, ete., 
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is provided for farmers and/students at the Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College and at experiment ‘farms in various districts administered by 
‘the Department of Agriculture. The final stages of education. for rural 
pursuitsiare reached. at the University, where there are degree courses in 
agriculture and veterinary science. 

Afforestation worls:is done by schools where areas are reserved for the 
purpose of enabling the pupils to study scientifie forestry and sylviculture. 

A vocational guidance bureau, established’ in the first instance as part 
-of the State system of educatiou, is administered by the Department of 
‘Labour and Industry in the juvenile employment section of the State 
Labour Exchanges. 

A school medical service is maintained by the State for the benefit 
of children attending both State and private schools, as described in the 
‘chapter “Social Condition” of this Year Book. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE STaTE ScHooL System. 


The State system of education is subject to central guidance and con- 
trol. It is administered by a responsible Minister of the Crown, through 
‘a permanent Director of Education, who has the assistance of the Advis- 
ory Council on Education and other advisory bodies. 

The State school teachers are for the most part full-time employees, 
.aud are classified in the Educational division of the Public Service of 
New South Wales. An inspector supervises the schools and teachers 
-in each ef the various school districts into which the State is divided. 


The Advisery Council on Education, 


The Advisory Council on Edueation was appointed by the Minister for 
‘Education in 1934, and given statutory authority in terms of the Public 
“Instruction and University (Amendment) Act, 1936. The functions of 
the Council are to report on such matters comieeted with public education 
as may be referred to it by the Minister for Education and to advise him 
on tatters connected with public education in the State. The Council 
‘ ; of the Univer- 
sity of Sydney, the members of the Board of Secondary School Studies, 
“one representative of each Technical Education Advisory Council, the 
. President ot the New South Wales Public School Teachers’ Federation, 
the Director of ‘the State. Conservatorium of Musie, -the Apprenticeship 
Commissioner, and ten members appointed by’ the Governor, of whom 
two are selected ,to represent trade. unions of employees and one to repre- 
gent’ Roman Catholic schools. 


vt Board of Secondary School Studies. 


--The Board of Secondary, School Studies has been constituted to advise 
the Minister for Education ou matters concerning secondary education, 
sucli ‘ag the courses of:study and the conduct of examinations in connec- 
‘tion -Avith thé’ award of certificates upon the completion of secondary 
‘eourses. The Board may appoint special committees to advise regarding 
‘the course of study in individual subjects, and may exercise such other 
powers, ‘functious and duties as may be prescribed by regulations. 

The Board is composed of five members nominated by the University 
of Sydney; the Director of Education, the Chief Inspector and Deputy 
(Chief Inspector of Schools, the Superintendent of Technical Education; 
ithe Principal of the Sydney Teachers’ College; one principal teacher of 
secondary schools (other than Roman Catholic Schools) registered under 
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the; Bursary Endowment Act; one representative of Roman Catholic 
secondary schools similarly registered; and one headmaster and one head- 
mistress of the State secondary schools. The Director of Education acts 
ag chairman and the Chief Inspector of Schools as deputy-chairman. 


Parents and Citizens’ Associations. 


Parents and citizens’ associations and kindred bodies have been organ- 
ised in connection with State schools with the object of promoting the 
interests of local schools and the welfare of the pupils and providing 
school equipment. They assist the teaching staff in public functions and 
in other matters associated with the school, and report when required upon 
matters such as additions to school buildings, and help in arranging for 
the conveyance of children attending school. The associations do not 
exercise any authority over the staff or the managenient of the school. 

District councils, composed of two representatives of each parents and 
citizens’ association within the district, may be formed in proclaimed 
areas. They advise the Minister on certain school matters and assist in 
raising funds for the establishment of scholarships in State schools, and in 
the founding of central libraries, ete. 


Other Advisory Bodies. 
. Other advisory bodies are the Central Advisory Committee and the 
School Broadeasts Advisory Council. The Central Advisory Committee 
eo-operates with teachers in connection with the guidance of pupils into 
suitable branches of employment. It includes representatives of the De- 
partments of Education and Labour and Industry, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Chamber of Manufactures, and parents. 

The School Broadcasts Advisory Council is composed of 1representa- 
tives of the Broadcasting Commission, the Department of Education, the 
“University Extension Board, and of other educational bodies. | Commit-~ 
tees of the Council organise appropriate adult education and school broad- 
casts. Programmes relating to subjects within the school curricula are 
prepared for each school term. It is estimated that more than 3800 public 
schools make use of the broadcasts. 


Census Recorps—ScHoo.ina. 


The following statement shows the persons receiving instruction at 
school, university, or home at the date of each census, 1901 to 1983 :— 


Tanie 200.—Schooling—Census Records, 1901 to 1983. 


1933, 
Recciving Instruction at— 1901. 1911, 1921. 
Males. Females, | Total. 
Btate School ... ia .. [198,019 | 205,769 | 291,365 |188,200 | 169,014 | 358,114 
Private School ... sald ...| 69,847 | 59,203 | 77,558 | 47,028 | 52,107 | 99,130 
University aie “es nee 310 933 2,984 2,307 783 3,080 
Home... ia oa «| 16,520 | 10,147 | 18,181 6,581 6,858 | 13,420 
School not Stated acs val 8,857 9,903 | 33,574 * * mn 
Total ish ...| 293,053 | 285,955 | 418,607 | 244,111 229,662 | 473.774 
Proportion per cent. of Popula- 
tion receiving Instruction ... 216 Ate 19-8 18-5 17:9 18:2 


. * No figures are available under the heading “ School not stated,” any such persons having been 
included with those ‘ Not at School.’ 
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In 1933 about 75 per cent. of the pupils were receiving instruction at 
State schools, 21 per cent. at private schools, and nearly 3 per cent. a& 
home. Students at the University represented .7 per cent. 


SCHOOLS AND TEACHING STAFFS. 


The following table shows the total number of public and private schools: 
in operation at the end of various years since 1901, and the aggregate 
teaching staff in each group of schools. The figures in this table, and im 
the subsequent tables relating to public and private schools, include second: 
ary schools, but are exclusive of evening continuation schools, technical 
colleges and trade schools, free kindergarten and other schools maintained 
by charitable organisations, shorthand and business colleges, etc. 


TABLE 201.—Schools and Teaching Staffs, 1901 to 1938. 


Schools. Teaching Staffs. 


In Public Schools, * In Private Schools. 

; . Grand 
Public. Private.| Total. Total... 
Total. || Men. Total. 


Year. 


Men. | Women. 


Women. 


1911 | 3,107 | 757 | 2,864 | 3,165 | 3,034 | 6,199 || 366 | 2,262! 2,628 | 8,927 
1921 | 3,170 | 677) 3,847 | 3,654 | 5,118 | 8,672 || 465 | 2,463 | 2,928 | 11,600 
1929 | 3,104] 726 | 3,830] 4,624 | 6,368 |10,992 || 639 | 2,780 | 3,419 | 14,411 
1931 | 3,195 | 733 | 3,9298| 4,940 | 6,641 {11,581 || 630 | 2,863 | 3,403 | 15,074: 
1932 | 3.307 | 746 | 4,053 | 5,004 | 6,497 111,501 || 644 | 2,850 | 3,494 | 14,995. 
i922 | 3.399) 751 | 4,150} 5,123 | 6,470 /11,593 || 661 | 2,884 | 3,545 | 15,138: 
198 | 3,423) 755 | 4,178 | 8,253 | 6,293 |11,546 || 674 | 2,928 | 3,602 | 15,148. 
1935 | 3,497] 746) 4,173 | 5,502 | 6,132 /11,634 || 668 | 2,852 | 3,520 |15, 154 
1936 | 3,416 | 745 | 4,161 |, 5,596 | 6,068 |11,664 |] 694 | 2,846 | 3,540 | 15,204: 
1937. | 3,373) 750] 4,193! 5,673 | 5,965 |11,633 |! 765 | 2,966 | 3,731 ! 15,369 
1938 | 3,283 | 746] 4,029 |! 5,734 | 5,934 |L1,668 790 | 2,955 | 3,745 | 15,4133 


i 
1901) | 2,741 890 3,631 |’ 2,829 | 2,318 | 5,147 || 337 2,08 | 2,640 | 7,787 


* Including subsidised echools. 


The number of teachers in public schoools, as shown above, is exclusive: 
of students in training, viz., 1,466 in 1938, of whom 684 were men. In 
the case of private schools, visiting or part-time teachers, viz., 331 men 
and 984 women in 19388, are excluded, because some of them attended more: 
than one school and were included in more than one return. 


The men employed as teachers in the State schools outnumbered the: 
women until 1912. Then the relative proportions were reversed, and iw 
1931 the women teachers numbered 1,701 more than the men. In subse- 
quent years measures were taken which resulted in the employment of a 
greater proportion of men in the State teaching service, and in 19388 the 
excess in the number of women teachers, as compared with the number: 
of men, was only 200. If teachers in subsidised schools (103 men andi 
511 women) be excluded the numbers in 1938 were 5,631 men and 5,428. 
women, the men outnumbering the women by 208. 


In the private schools the proportion of men teachers has always been: 
small, and in 1938 it was approximately 22 per cent. of the full-time: 
teacizing staff. 

ScHoon Pupitzs. 


A comparative review of the enrolment of children at public and private 
schools is restricted to the last term in each year, as the figures in regard: 
to private schools in the earlier years are available for that term only. 
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The following statement shows the enrolment during the lecember term 

at all schools and colleges in the State, primary and secondary, other than 

evening continuation, charitable, and free kindergarten schools and tech- 

nical, trade, and business schools and colleges. The numbers of pupils so 

excluded in 1988 were—evening continuation, about 3,400; schools for , 
‘deaf mutes, etc., 280; private charitable, 1,416; free kindergarten, 1,014; 

technical colleges and trade schools, 30,865; business colleges and short- 

hand schools, about 14,300. 


Tasie 202.—Pupils at Public and Private Schools, 1901 to 1988. 


Public Schools. t Private Schools, Public and Private Schools. 


Year. 


Buys, | Girls, | Total. Boys. | Girls, Total. Boys. Girls. Total. 


1901 | 110,971 | 99,617 | 210,588 | 27,163 | 33,674 | 60,837 | 138,134 |.133,291 | 271,425 
1911 | 116,317 | 105,493 | 221,810 | 26,962 | 34,588 | 61,550 | 143,279 | 140,081 | 283,360 
1921 | 163,699 | 151,529 | 315,228 | 35,903 | 42,557 | 78,460 | 199,602 | 194,086 393,688 
1929 | 193,872 | 177,458 | 371,330 | 42.024 | 48,564 | 90,588 | 235,896 | 226.022 | 461,918 
1931 | 202,873 | 185,008 | 387,881 | 42,982 | 49,303 | 92,286 | 245,855 | 234,311] 480,166 
1932 | 201,443| 183,332 | 384,775 | 44,168 | 49,112 | 93,280 | 245,611 | 232,444 | 478,055 
1933 | 199,773 | 182,¢31 | 382,404 | 44,818 | 49,628 | 94,446 | 241,591 | 232,259] 476,850 
1934 | 199,819 | 182,822 | 382,641 | 45,558 | 50,291 | 95,849 | 245,377 | 233,113 | 478,490 
1935 | 198,247 | 182,363 | 380,610 | 46,332 | 50,634 | 96,966 | 244,579 | 232,997 | 477,576 
1936 | 196,591 | 181,124 | 377,716 | 47,309 | 51,764 | 99,073 | 243.910] 232 888, 476,788 
1937 | 193,080 | 177,142 | 370,222 | 47,741 | 51,724 | 99,466 | 240,821 | 228,866 | 469,687 
1938 | 191,390 | 175,662 | 367,052 | 48,640 | 52,080 |100,720 | 240,030 | 227,742 | 467,772 


¥ Including subsidised schools. 


The total enrolment of pupils in public and private schools reached the 
maximum 480,166 in 1981. The number fluctuated between 478,000 and 
469,000 during the period 1932 to 1987, and declined to 467,772 in 1935. 


An analysis of the records of births and deaths in New South Wales 
reveals that the decline is due to a diminution in the number of births 
which has not been offset by the improvement in the death rate amongst 
children nor by immigration. The number of children born in the State 
who, if surviving, would be between the ages of 7 and 14, less deaths before. 
attaining the latter age, was 300,400 in 1921. It increased to 336,800 during 
the next ten years and to 847,700 between 1981 and 1985. Then it began 
to decline by successive steps of 2,400, 1,000, and 4,500, so that the number 
in 1988 was 839,800. For some years from 1939 the annual reduction in 
the number of children in this age group will probably be even greater, 
unless the decline in births is ofiset by immigration, for which no allow- 
ance has been made in the foregoing figures. Children aged 6 years will be 
required by law to attend school in 1940 and subsequent years; a large 
proportion of children in this group have been enrolled in past years. 


In the publie schools there are more boys than girls, the proportions 
being boys over 52 per cent. and girls nearly 48 per cent. In the private 
schools girls are in the majority, representing approximately 52 pex cent. 
of the enrolment. 


The proportion of children enrolled in public schools increased from 78.3 
per cent. of the total enrolment in 1911 to 80.1 per cent. in 1921 and to 
80.8 per cent. in 1951. Subsequently the ratio declined slowly to 78.5 per 
cent. in 1988. Considering only the children for whom education was cotr- 
pulsory the proportion enrolled in State schools was higher, viz., 82.1 per 
cent. in 1921 and 80.4 per cent, in 1938. 
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The following table shows the relative enrolments at public and private 
schools for all ages, according to figures in the foregoing table, and at ages 
7 to 14 (see table 205) :— 

TaBLe 203.—Public and Private Schools—Proportionate Enyolment, 
1921 to 1938.. 


7 : Enrolment of Pupils aged D 
Total Enrolment, All Ages: under : eae: 7and 
Year, 
Public Schools. Private Schools. | Public Schools. Private Schools. 

per cent. per cent, per cent. | per cent, 
1921. ie ee 80-1 19-9 82-1 17-9 
1929. ase oie 80-4. 19-6 82-4 17-6. 
1930... ae a 80:7 19-3 82:6 17-4 
1931. ats ae 80:8 19-2 82-5 17:5, 
19382 see or 80:5 19:5 82-5 175: 
1933. eee ane one 80:2 19-8 82-2 } 17/8: 
19384... bee ae 80-0 20-0 81-7 q 18:3. 
19385... Se ar 719-T 20:3 81-4. j 18-6 
19386... ies oe 79-2 20-8 81-2. 18:8° 
1937... ate cor 78:8 21-2 80-8 19:2 
1988 ... vee. rel 78:5 215 80°4 19°6: 


Quiupren. Receiving Epucation. 

Tt is probable that a considerable number of children: between the ages 
of 7 and 14 years, when education was compulsory, were not enrolled im 
schools for the whole of those years, although they may have attended school 
for most of the statutory period. The children not enrolled in schools in- 
clude those receiving instruction at home (numbering 13,439 at the Census. 
of 1933), those exempt from further attendance for special reasons on attain- 
ing the age of 18 years, and those who are inaccessible to schools or who 
‘are mentally or physically deficient. The institution of a system of teaching: 
isolated pupils by correspondence, the provision of facilities for conveyance, 
and subsidies for teachers of small rural schools, tend to reduce the number 
of children not otherwise. reached by the education system. 

Té has been estimated that the average. weekly enrolment at State and 
private schools represents more than 90 per cent. of the childven “requiring 
education,” i.e. the children of statutory school age and those of other ages 
enrolled. 

The following comparison indicates the degree of regularity of attendance 
among children enrolled at State and private schools:— 

TaBLe 204.—Publie and Private Schools—Attendances of Scholars, 

1911 to 1938. 


Public Schools, | Private Schools, 
Year. Average Average Ratio of At- Average Average Ratio of 
Weekly Daily tendance to Weekly Daily Attendance ta 
Enrolment. Attendance, Enrolment.} Enrolment. Attendance. | Enrolment. 
, per cent. per cent. 
191] 203,385 160,776 79-0 *: §2,122 ie 
1921 292,264 248,605 85-1 74,206 64,172 86-4 
1929. 346,644 --298;743 86:1 84,827 76,178 89°: 
1931 366,378 322,816 88-1 87,190 78,435 90:0: 
1932 363,968 322,890 88-7 88,557 79,948 90:3 
1933 361,322 316,404 87:°6 91,040: - 80,282 88-2 
1934 360,188 309,953 86-1 91,124 . 80,407 88-2 
1935 359,269 310,894 86:5 92,750 81,144 87-5« 
1936 353,870 310,450 87-7 94,409 83,210 88-1 
1937 350,054 307,157 87-7 94,200 84,734 89-9 
1938 344,243 ! 300,768 87°4 95,464 |. 84,726 88°T 


* Not available. 
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The proportion of attendance to enrolment signifies that on the. average 
children attend less than four and a half days in a school. week of five days. 
The ratio of attendance in 1938 was slightly lower than in 1921. 

The attendance of children at school is affected adversely by infectious 
and contagious diseases, and—particularly in country districts where trans- 
port facilities are lacking—by inclement weather. The attendance of boys 
is slightly more regular than that of girls. 


Acs Distripution or Purits. 


The following table shows the age distribution of pupils enrolled during 
1921, 1929 and later years. The figures represent the gross enrolment during 
December term. at primary and secondary schools, omitting those enumerated. 
on page 219, 


TABLE 205.—Age Distribution of Pupils, 1921 to 1988. 


Public Schools, Private Schools. 
7 years 7 years . 
Year. Under 14 years Under 7 bs 14 years 
a Total, d Total 
7 years. | dnndoe yg, | and over. one years. | aden a4, | and over. 


—. 


1921 | 41,938 | 246,136) 27,154 | 315,228 | 12,622 | 53.664 | 12,174 78,460 
1929 | 52,943 | 282,517 | 35,8701] 371,330 |. 15,483 | 60,441 | 14,664 90,588 
1931. | 538,120 | 288,730} 46,031 | 387,881 | 15,315.] 61,395 } 15,575 92,285 
1932 ) 49,593 | 291,559 | 43,618 | 384,775 |, 16,387 | 61,918 | 16,175 93,280: 
1983 | 51,273 | 292,450°) 38,681: |, 382,404 | 16,658 | 63,361 | 14,427 | 94,446 
1934 | 54,397 | 290,724 |! 37,520:| 332,641 | 16,554] 65,281 | 14,014 95,849: 
19385 | 54,437 | 288,818 | 37,355 | 380,410 | 16,796 | 64,859 14,311 | 96,966 
1936 | 54,098 | 286,525 | 37,092 | 377,715 | 16,889 | 66,387 | 15,797 | 99,073 
1937 | 53,118 | 280,309 | 36,795. | 370,222 | 16,775 | 66,773 | 15,917 | 99,465. 
1938 | 60,855 | 278,080 | 38,117 | 367,052 | 16,376 | 67,687 | 16,657 | 100,720 


In 1988 there were enrolled 67,281 children below statutory school age, 
viz., 34,018 boys and 33,218 girls; and 54,774 were 14 years of age or over, 
of whom 29,577 were boys and 25,197 girls. 

There was a marked increase in the enrolment of children over school age 
in publie schools during the period 1929 to 1981, viz., from 35,870 to 46,031. 
‘This was probably due to lack of employment, youths remaining at school 
while awaiting placement. As economic conditions. improved, the enrolment 
in this group declined to 37,520 in 1934, then slowly to 36,795 in 193%. 
There was an increase: of 1,822 in 1988, when the enrolment was 38,117. 


At private schools there was an increase in this group from 14,664° in 
1929 to 15,575 in 1981, a decrease to 14,014 in 1934, then an upward move-~ 
inent to 16,657 in 19388, the highest yet recorded. 


The number of children under 7 years. of age enrolled in publie schools 
during the last ten years was lowest in 1932. Then it increased to 54,487. 
in 1935, During the following years there was a decline, and the enrolment 
in 1938, 50,855, was only 1,257 greater than in 1932. The number in private 
schools has fluctuated between 15,300 and 16,900 during the last ten years, 
aud in 1988 was 16,376, 


Details as to the ages of children in the various classes at. State schools. 
are published annually in the report of the Minister for Education. 


‘ 


Renictons or Pupits. 
Particulars of the religion: of. each child attending a State school: are 
obtained upon enrolment, but: such information is not available regarding 
pupils of private schools, Any. analysis of the-religions of school pupils ig 
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restricted, therefore, to a comparison of the umber of children of each 
denomination enrolled at public schools, and the number of children 
(irrespective of religion) attending schools conducted under the auspices of 
the various religious denominations. 

Such a comparative review of the aggregate enrolment in primary and 
secondary schools (omitting those enumerated in the paragraph above 
table 202) during the December term of various years is given below. The 
figures, being on the same basis of comparison for each year, illustrate the 
progress of each main type of denominational school during the period :— 


Taste 206.—Religions of Scholars, 1901 to 1938. 


Public Schools— 
Denomination of Children Enrolled. 


Private Schools— 
Denomination of Schools. 


Year. 
hurch of | Roman reshy- . Church an oadenom- ; 

Eoalond Catholic. pees Methodist.) Other. ae Gate, atone Other, 
1901 | 109,876 | 31,054 | 23,51) | 24,971 | 21,176 | 3,966 | 41,486 | 13,546 1,839 
W911] 118,794 | 31,044 | 26,347 | 30,595 | 15,030 | 3,297 | 46,097 | 10,141 2,015 
1921] 176,998 | 35,532 | 37,497 | 44,210 | 20,991 | 5,265 | 63,060 | 8,131 2,004 
1929 | 210,286 | 39,614 | 47,2382 | 49,447 | 24,751 | 6,097 | 73,845 7,521 3,124 
1931 | 218,333 | 42,590 | 49,200 | 51,244 | 26,514 | 5,335 | 78,267 | 6,104 2,579 
1932 | 216,169 | 41,986 | 48,704 | 51,023 | 26,893 | 4,761 | 79,760 | 6,063 2,696 
1983 | 215,387 | 40,749 | 48,440 | 50,613 | 27,215 | 4,753 | 80,742 | 6,221 2,730 
1934 | 215,546 | 41,124 | 48,367 | 50,234 | 27,370 | 4,885 | 82,101 | 6,114 2,749 
3935 ' 214,672 | 41,089 ) 47,700 | 49,764 | 27,435 | 4,861 | 82,979 | 6,164 2,962 
1936 , 213,216 | 41,202 | 47,043 | 49,295 | 26,959 | 5,159 | 84,095 | 6,308 3,516 
19387 | 209,237 | 40,867 | 46,178 | 48,619 | 25,821 | 5,532 | 83,929 | 6,209 3,795 
4938 | 207,905 | 49,372 | 45,223 | 47,901 | 25,651 | 5,507 | 84,856 | 6,347 | 4,010 


Proportion Per Cent. of Total Number of Pupils Enrolled in all Schools. 


1901 40°5 114 8-7 9-2 78 15 15°3 5 0 0°6 
1911 419 109 9°3 10°8 5°3 1:2 163 3°6 0°7 
1921 450 9:0 95 11:2 5:3 14 16°0 21 05 
1929 455 86 10°2 10°7 Bet 1:3 16°0 16 C7 
1931 455 8-9 10°2 10°7 55 11 16°3 12 05 
1932 45:2 8°8 102 107 56 16 16'7 1:3 0°5 
1933 45°2 8°5 10:2 10°6 57 1:0 16'9 1°3 0°6 
19384] 45:0 56 10°] 10°5 5°7 1:0 17°2 13 0°6 
1935 45:0 8-6 10°0 10°4 57 1:0 174 13 0-6 
1936 44:7 8.6 9.9 10'3 5:7 1-1 177 1:3 0-7 
1937 445 86 9°8 104 55 1:2 17°9 1:3 0°83 
1938) 44-4 86 9-7 10°2 55 1-2 18°] 14 0-9 


Of the total enrolment in State schools, children of the Church of England 
constituted 56.1 per cent. in 1921, 57.8 per cent. im 1929 and 56.7 per cent. 
in 1938. Children of the Roman Catholic faith attending State schools 
represented 11.8 per cent. in 1921 and 10:9 per cent. in more recent years. 
Of the total enrolment in private schools, children attending Roman 
Catholie schools constituted 80.4 per cent. in 1921, 81.5 per cent. in 1929, 
85.5 per cent. in 1982, and 84.2 per cent. in 1988. The enrolment in Church 
of England schools which declined during the depression period is increas- 
ing. 

Religious Instruction in State Schools.. 

The Public Instruction Act, 1880, provides that religious instruction 
may be given in State schools by visiting ministers and teachers of religious 
bodies for a maximum period gf one hour in each school day, aud the 
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following table indicates the number of lessons in special religious instruc- 
tion given in public schools during the past five years by representatives 
of the various denominations :— 

TaBLE 207.—Religious Instruction in Public Schools, 1934 to 1938. 


Number of Lessons. 
Denomination, 
1084, 1985, 1936. 1087. 1938. 
Church of England... al 56,268 54,977 62,731 62,103 64,961 
Roman Catholic as ve 6,636 8,617 17,544 17,949 20,450: 
Presbyterian .., aise «| 20,496 19,308 22,524 22,825 24,346. 
_Methodist bets 7 ..| 25,143 24,120 28,551 27,494 29,581 
Other Denominations . . ve 16,318 15,904 | 18,855 17,495 19,828 
Total... .. | 124,850 122,926 150,205 | 147,866 159, 166 


Sonoont Savines Bayxs. 

A system of school savings banks in connection with State schools was 
commenced in the year 1887 with the object of inculeating principles of 
thrift amongst the children. The system was extended later to private 
schools, Deposits are received by the teachers, and an account for each 
depositor is opened at the local branch or agency of the savings bank. 

At 30th June, 1938, there were 2,803 school savings banks with 183,256 
depositors. The corresponding figures at 80th June, 1939, were 2,847 banks, 
and 193,274 depositors. 

Deposits during 1938-39 amounted to £184,678 and withdrawals to £165,935 
£4,028 was added as interest, and the balance to credit of accounts at 30th 
June, 1939, was £314,717 as compared with £291,946 twelve months earlicr. 


Starz ScHoozs. 

The following table affords a comparison between the numbers of the 
various types of State schools in operation at the end of 1881, the first 
full year in which the Department of Education was under ministerial 
control and the numbers open at later periods :— 

TABLE 208.—Classification of State Schools. 


Schools at end of year, 


Type of School. 


1881. 1901. 1921, | 1931. 1987. 1038, 
Primary Schools— | 
Public ... aa ae we| 1,007 1,874 2,020 2,029 1,966 1,957 
Provisional ... tus ann 227 398 477 599 618 642 
Half-time a 83* 414 90 38 24 22 
Hause-to-house and “Travel- 
ling ... tes NE ve rer 17 3 1 1 1 
Correspondence ase tee ase tes 4 1 1 1 
Subsidised ... oer ac te ewe 546 486 720 614 
Evening 33 34 aes ies ony wa 
Industrial and ‘Reformatory... 2 4 3 3 1 | 
Total—Primary wf 1,852 2,741 3,143 3,157 3,331 3,288 
Secondary Schools— 
High ... aes sally - 238 4 27 38 $42 $45 
Intermediate High ses a eee eee 25 B+ 50 48 
District Py vee Bas vad aa 13 6 5 5 
Continuation Schools— i 
Commercial ... ase we one sei 15 16 16 16 
Junior Technical aes aes sis wis 26 32 26 25° 
Domestic ‘ee si eis sas nee 46 53 36 36 
Evening sts ase ane oe aa 46 45 36 34 
Rural Schools... one sat tee sis fe 14 14 15 
Compositet ase eee 58 113 57 461 ; 487 444 
Total—Secondary and 
Continuation Schools 58 117 255 719 712 668 


* Includes Third-time Schools, + Superior Public Schools.  { Excludes one annex in 1937 and 1938, 
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“The number of individual schools at the end of 1938 was 8,317, which is 
less than the foregoing figures indicate, owing to the fact that many 
secondary schools are conducted in conjunction with primary schools. 


It is the policy of the State educational authorities to meet as far as 
practicable the demand for post primary education. For this purpose com- 
posite courses have been arranged in a number of primary schools, and 
secohdary courses are conducted by the correspondence school. The 
figures in the table are exclusive of a number of small country schools 
where, by means of lesson sheets and with the assistance of the teacher, 
pupils may secure a year’s course of super-primary instruction. 


Central Schools and Boarding Allowances. 


‘Small schools are not established where it is convenient to arrange’ for 
the daily conveyance of the pupils to a central school. In such cases the 
teachers and parents and citizens’ associations make arrangements for the 
transport of the children, and the cost of conveyance is defrayed by the 
Department. 


Subsidies are paid under certain conditions as an sid towards boarding 
children with relations or friends in a township for the purpose of 
attending a central school. The amount expended for conveyance and 
boarding allowances during 1938 was £22,286. 


a State Primary Schools. 


Primary work in its various stages is undertaken in State schools 
elassified broadly into three groups,—(a) Primary scliools in more or less 
populous centres; (b) schools in isolated and sparsely-settled districts, viz.. 
provisional, half-time, subsidised schools, and one travelling school, and 
(¢) a correspondence school instructing children so isolated as to be unable 
to attend school. 


. A public school may be’ established in any locality where the attendance 
of twenty children is assured. In most schools boys and girls are taught 
together, but schools with an average attendance of 860 pupils are divided 
into two departments, and those with an attendance exceeding 600 into 
three departments, viz., boys, girls, and infants. 


The infants’ course extends over a period of two years. The primary 
course is usually completed when the pupil is about 124 years of age. 


Provisional schools are maintained where there is an average attendance 
of ten pupils and where doubt exists as to the permanence of the settle- 
ment, At the end of 1938 there were 642 such schools in operation, with an 
effective enrolment of 11,552, an increase of 24. schools and 482 scholars 
as compared with the preceding year. : 


Half-time schools are established where a number of children suffcient 
to maintain a minimum attendance of ten’ pupils caw be collected in two 
groups, not more than 10 miles apart. One teacher divides his time 
between the two groups, so arranging that home-work and preparatory 
study shall occupy the time of each pupil in his absence from either school. 

There were twenty-two half-time schools at the end of 1938, and the 
aumber of pupils enrolled was 191. The course of instruction in provi- 
sional and half-time schools follows the course of full-time schools, 
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There is one travelling school which visits localities where families are 
-s0 isolated that they cannot combine readily for the education of the 
‘children. The teacher is provided with a vehicle to carry school requisites, 
arid a tent, in which to teach for a week at a time al each centre in his 
circuit. Formerly there were more travelling schools, but in recent years 
teaching by correspondence has been developed as a more satisfactory 
zoethod of educating children in isolated localities. 


Subsidised Schools. 


Subsidised schools are formed in sparsely populated districts so far 
removed from any public schcol that attendance is impracticable, if there 
is a single family with at least three children of school age or two or more 
families combine to engage a teacher, 


The teacher is selected with the approval of the Department of Education, 
and teceives an annual subsidy in addition to the remuneration paid by 
the parents. Im the eastern portion of the State the subsidy is at a 
minimum rate of £30 per annum, increasing according to the average 
monthly attendance to a maximum of £110 per annum. TElsewhere the 
minimum and maximum rates are £33 and £120 per annum respectively. 


The course in the subsidised schools ig as far as practicable the same as 
in the primary schools, and a post-primary course may be given by means 
of leaflets issued by the correspondence school. The schools are’ subject to 
inspection by the State school inspectors. The number of subsidised 
schools in 1988 was 614, with an average weekly enrolment of 4,616. 


Correspondence School. 


The Correspondence School with 151 teachers is located in Sydney for 
‘teaching children residing in various parts of the State who aré wiable to 
‘attend school. 


The primary course is followed, and super-primary instruction to the 
intermediate standard is given in such subjects as English, history, 
geography, mathematics, art, business principles, book-keeping, French and 
Latin. Pupils are not admitted to the school until they reach the age of 
six years. The enrolment in 1988 was 7,414 primary and 687 secondary 
pupils. In addition to teaching these children, leaflets were issued for 
primary education to 174 subsidised schools and for post-primary eduea- 
tion to 2,221 pupils of small country schools. 


‘Tiducational talks are broadcast each week from the Correspondence 
School. 


There is reciprocity between the Correspondence School and the Sydney 
Technical College in regard to teaching certain secondary and technical 
subjects by correspondence. In this way duplication is avoided and the 
“pupils of the one lustatunign. sengol or college—obtain tuition from the 
teachers of the other. a) eee ; 
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Secondary Education in State Schools. 


The number of pupils receiving secondary education at State schools in 
1921 and 1929, and in each year since 1981 is shown in the following 
statement. Particulars relating to evening continuation schools are not 
included, but are shown later. 


Taste 209.—State Schools—Pupils receiving Secondary Education, 
1921 to 1988. 


Sccondary Schools. Super-Primary Courses at Primary 
Year. 
Schools. | gargiment. | Attoniesee.| Schools. | gurciment, (Attendants. 

1921 ase <a 152 26,728 18,680 57 1,530 1,281 
1929 xe ke 217 56,194 42,218 1,176 5,690 4,804 
1931 ane Miz 218 66,248 51,620 461 4,337 3,616 
1932 oe oT 208 64,977 52,647 492 4,836 3,988 
1933 ine as 201 63,171 50,981 537 4,991 4,100 
3934 ree ane 195 62,699 50,150 529 4,066 3,348 
1935 eee see 190 59,179 50,070 516 4,018 3,251 
1936 vee toe 189 60,866 52,476 562 4,723 4,252 
3937 ws wei 190 63,141 54,561 487 j 3,879 3,212 
1938 aoe ae 191 64,790 55,487 444 3,864 3,240 


The secondary schools consist of high, junior high, intermediate high, 
district, continuation and rural schools. 


Each high school is a self-contained unit conducted apart from any other 
type of school, to provide courses of instruction covering five years leading to 
the higher leaving certificate examination. 


In the junior high schools the course extends over three years to the 
intermediate certificate examination only. 


Intermediate high and district schools are conducted in the same group 
of buildings as a primary school and are controlled by the same head 
master. The courses of instruction cover the first three years of the 
secondary course leading to the intermediate certificate examination. The 
courses are for the most part educational only, but the intermediate and 
leaving certificates are generally accepted as proof of sufficient educational 
qualification for admission to the Public Service, the teaching profession, 
banks, and kindred bodies, 


At the end of 1938 there were 15 high schools in the metropolitan area 
(including a technical high school) and 31 in the country districts pro- 
viding a full course of instruction. There were 48 intermediate higl: 
schools, of which 15 were in the metropolis. At most country high schools 
non-language as well as language courses are in operation, the former 
including practical subjects in lieu of languages. 
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The following particulars relate to high schools and intermediate high 
schools maintained by the State. In addition to the holders of bursaries as 
shown in the table there were 250 holders of scholarships in 1911. In later 
years scholarships have not been awarded, all pupils being supplied with 
text-books free of cost. 


TABLE 210.—High Schools—Pupils and Teachers, 1901 to 1938. 


Taken i Pupils. 
| High mediite Teachers. Enrolment. Average 
Year, Schools, High Daily Bursars, 
Schools, | yy, | F, | Total. |" Net, Weeks, ee 
1901 4 vee 16 11 27 676 526 489 * 
“4911 8 ide 59 38 97 2,293 1,864 1,786 201 
1921 27 25 349 299 648 | 14,247 | 12,199 | 11,253 | 1,005 
1929 34 49 594 525 | 1,119] 25,370 | 28,778 | 22,0296 881 
1931 39 54 707 618 | 1,820] 38,229 | 30,710 | 28,594 863 
1932 42 54 732 576 |1,308 |; 35,334 | 31,499 | 29,078 770 
19383 42 56 172 607 1,879 | 34,539 ) 30,857 | 28,340 647 
A934 42 54 hi 581 | 1,360 | 33,957 | 30,419 | 27,646 558 
1985 42 54 840 577 1,417 | 34,942 | 31,172 | 28,412 516 
1936 43 50 850 567 1,417 | 35,187 | 31,997 | 29,448 493, 
8937 43 50 868 592 | 1,460] 36,986 | 38,708 | 30,893 * 


1938 46 48 913 573 ‘1,486’ 38,352 ' 35,131 31,986 * 
* Not available. : 

Enrolment at these schools which had expanded in each decade since 
1901 increased by 10,000 between 1929 and 1932, when pupils who would, 
have sought employment under normal conditions continued their attend- 
ance at school. There was a decline during the two following years, but 
enrolment took an upward trend in 1985 and reached 38,332 in 1938, when 
it was 2,998 or 85 per cent. in excess of 1932. 

There were five district schools in 1988. All were located in country 
towns. ‘The teachers numbered 19; the net enrolment was 488 and the 
average attendance 386. 


Day Continuation and Rural Schools. 

Training in commercial subjects is provided in commercial continuation 
schools and a preparatory course leading to the trade courses under the 
technical system is given in junior technical (continuation) schools. At 
these schools boys may continue for a period of three years elementary 
courses commenced in primary scliools in commercial subjects and in 
manual training respectively. In the junior technical schools the subjects 
are essentially of a practical nature, viz., technical drawing and workshop 
practice, English, practical mathematics, history and civics, and elementary 
science. The courses in English, mathematics, and history are on the 
same. standard as in high schools, 

The continuation schools for girls are known as domestic science 
schools. The syllabus provides for a course extending over three years 
drom the end of the primary school stage. The course during the first 
two years is of a domestic and general educational character, embracing 
English, arithmetic, history, civics, and morals, art and home decoration, 
botany and practical gardening, needlework, cookery, laundry, home man- 
agement, hygiene, care of infants and care of the sick. The third year 
course is of a commercial character and provides for further studies in 
English and arithmetic, and elementary training in business principles, 
shorthand and typewriting. At several schools the course has been extended 
to five years, and the pupils may sit for the leaving certificate examination 
on completion’ of the course. 

Candidates who are successful in the annual domestic science exantina- 
tion may enter upon the home economics course at the Technical College. 
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District rural schools are conducted in conjunction with the primary 
schools in country centres. At these schools super-primary courses are 
provided extending over a period of three years in general subjects and 
in elementary agriculture, agricultural nature study, applied farm 
mechanies, rural economics and horticulture. 

The following table provides a comparison of the number of continuation 
schools and the gross: enrolment during various years since 1921. 


TABLE 211—Continuation Schools—Gross Enrolment, 1921 to 1988. 


Day Continuation Schools. 
Rural Schools. 
Year, Commercial, Junior Technical. Domestic Type. : 
No Porobnent, No, | Hiuahreii, No sieroienhs No. Turotments 

1921 15 1,162 26 3,853 46 6,337 sisi eee 
1929 17 2,693 . 30 9,956 57 13,543 15 1,762 
1931 16 3,395 | 32 11,313 53 14,963 14 1,864 
1932 16 3,420 26 9,845 48 12,885 15 1,890 
1933 |} I7 | 3,778 |} 26 9,179 42 12,445 14 1,737 
1934 17 3,567 26 8,927 37 13,050 15 1,726 
1935 16 3,335 25 8,583 35 12,708 14 1,662: 
1936 16 3,040 26 9,104 36 13,438 14 1,663 
1937 - 16 2,788 26 9,419. 36 13,887 14 1,676 
19388 16! 2,630 25 9,671 36. 13,847 15 1,764 


The average attendance during 1988 was as follows:—Commercial 2,194, 
junior technical 7,996, domestic 11,358, rural 1,482. 


Super-Primary Courses in Country Schools. 


Composite courses are provided at: primary schools in country districts 
where secondary schools are not readily accessible. The courses lead to the 
intermediate certificate and the Public Service entrance examinations. 

Super-primary instruction by means of leaflets is arranged for children 
attending small country schools who have completed the primary course 
and are prepared to continue their education for at least one year. 
The subjects of instruction are Latin, English, history, arithmetic, elemen- 
tary science, business principles and art, and for girls, hygiene and home 
management. A series cf eleven papers comprises a course, and each paper: 
contains sufficient. work for one month. This system differs from instrue- 
tion by correspondence In that the pupil’s work is arranged and corrected 
by the teacher in charge of the school. 


Evening Continuation Schools. 


Evening continuation schools have been established for the benefit of 
pupils. who leave school for work at. the termination of the primary course. 
They are organised on the same lines as day cortinuation schools and 
provide similar courses adapted to. the requirements of students who ate 
able to attend evening classes for only a few hours per week, An evening 
continuation school may be established in any centre where the number uf 
students who will guarantee to attend for two years is sufficient. Attendance 
is encouraged by granting free admission to unemployed pupils and by 
refunding: all fees charged to others whose conduct and attendance have 
been satisfactory. The average age of the pupils attending the evening 
eontinuation schools is 18 years. 

In 1988 there were 34 evening continuation schools, viz, 18 junior 
technical and 13 commercial for boys: and 8 domestic science for girls. 
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The following is the record of enrolment and attendance at evening 
eontinuation schools :— 
TABLE 212.—Evening Continuation Schools, 1921 to 1988. 


Commercial Junior Technical Domestic Science Total. 
(Boys). (Boys). (Girls). 
Year, | 

Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average |} Average | Average 
Weekly | Attend- | Weekly | Attend- | Weekly | Attend- | Weekly | Attend- 

Tinrotment} ance. |Enroiment] ance, |Enrolment: ance. |Enrolment] ance. 
1921 .{ 1,586 1,245 1,290 994 821 531 3,697 2,770 
1929 wal 2,845 1,802 2,113 1,694 969 683 5,427 4,179 
1931 we] 2,045 1,644 1,798 1,446 1,621 1,288 5,464 4,378 
1932 wis 1,820 1474 1,418 1,124 1,662 1,286 4,900 3,884 
1933 wf 1,821 1,452 1,347] 1,046 1.698 1,290 4,866 3,788 
1934 ais 1,740 1,360 1,291 959 1,259 988 4,290 3,307 
1935 .| 1,658 1,284 1,249 933 1,231 925 4,138 3,142 
1936 we 1,763 1,396 1,308 1,016 1,106 838 4,177 3,250 
1937 ..| 1,619 1,258 1,268 969 893 658 3,780 2,885 
1938 «| =1,409 1,117 1,163 895 731 529 3,303 2,541 


The enrolment at the evening continuation schools has declined appreci- 
ably. It is probable that improved facilities for Technical College classes 
has caused some diversion of pupils from these schools. Of the 522 candi- 
dates who sat during 1938 for the Evening Continuation school examina- 
tions 383 or 63.8 per cent. were successful. 5 

Agricultural Education. \ 

There are three ‘State agricultural high schools, viz., Yanco (750 acres), 
in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area; the Hurlstone Agricultural College 
(895 acres) at Glenfield, 28 miles from Sydney; and the Farrer Memorial 
Agricultural High School, opened in 1988, at Nemingha, 7 miles from 
Tamworth, The schools at Yanco aud Nemingha are mainly for resident 
pupils, and the Glenfield school for day and resident pupils. 

The course at Yanco and Glenfield extends over five years, with an 
examination for the intermediate certificate at the end of three years, and 
for the leaving certificate at the conclusion of the course. Successful can- 
didates at the intermediate certificate examination may gain entrance to 
the Hawkesbury Agricultural College; those successful at the examinations 
for the leaving certificate may qualify for matriculation in one of the 
faculties of science, agriculture and veterinary science at the University or 
compete for scholarships at the Sydney Teachers’ College. In December, 
‘1988, there were 214 pupils at Yanco, and 414 at Hurlstone. At the Farrer 
school only first year classes were in operation during 1988. 

‘Courses in agriculture were given also at 29 State post-primary schools 
and 8 public schools. 

In co-operation with the Department of Agriculture a system of junior 
farmer clubs has been established in country centres. The majority of 
members are school pupils and instruction is given by State teachers. 
Advigory committees and district councils assist in organising compctitions 
and demonstrations and in preparing exhibits for agricultural shows. 

At the end of 1988 there were 381 clubs with 8,129 members, of whom 72 
per cent. were school pupils. 

School Forestry. 


Portions of State forests or Crown lands may be set apart for the purpose 
of enabling pupils of State schools to acquire some knowledge of scientific 
forestry and sylviculture. The control and management of each school 
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forest area is vested in a trust consisting of the inspector of State schools 
tor the district as chairinan, the teacher of the school as deputy-chairman, 
aud two members nominated by the Parents and Citizens’ Association. The 
trust may sell the products of the area, and any surplus over expenses nay 
be used for educational purposes as determined by the Minister for 


Education. Special Schools. 


Special classes are arranged for pupils of superior ability. The pupils 
are selected by means of scholastic and intelligence tests and are grouped 
under special teachers at a central school, where they are given work com- 
mensurate with their ability. In this way the pupils are enabled to enjoy 
a broader and enriched curriculum which cannot be provided in classes 
composed of children of varying ability. There were eighteen sucli classes 
in operation at five centres at the close of 1988. Approximately 700 children 
were enrolled. 

An Activity or Handicraft scliool was opened at the commencement of the 
1986 school year for pupils whose studies beyond the primary stage 
yequire to be of a character different from the usual type. The school 
is for boys of average intelligence who have failed to make normal progress 
in their education through illness or interrupted schooling, or whose 
interests are not in the direction of academic attainment. The aim of the 
school is to prevent these boys beconiing educational misfits. The curricu- 
lum includes general subjects, but a large proportion of the time is devoted 
to manual work, handicrafts of various kinds, drawing and hobbies. The 
full course extends over three years. 

Education of clildren who are subnormnal but educable is undertaken by 
the Department of Education at a special school at Glenfield, which is 
described on page 167. Classes for children who are mentally backward are 
conducted also at three public schools. 


Privatr ScHoors. 

The position of private schools in the education system of the State has 
been discussed at the beginning of this chapter. 

Children of statutory school age must be provided with efficient 
education, and a school is not recognised as efficient unless it is certified by 
the Minister for Education, who takes into account the standard of instruc- 
tion, the qualifications of the teachers, the suitability of the school premises, 
and the general conduct of the school. This provision apphes to both 
primary and secondary schools where children of statutory ages are edu- 
eated. The conditions upon which benefits under the Bursary Endowment 
Act are extended to private secondary schools involve a similar inspection 
and certification, and nearly all of them have been registered by the 
Department of Education. The standards of instruction required of private 
schools under both Acts are the same as those of public schools of similar 
grade and situation. 

The total number of private schools certified by the Minister for Educa- 
tion in 1938 was 906. Of these, 568 were certified for education of children 
of statutory school age, and 151 were certified for the instruction of 
children up to a specified age only. Under the Bursary Endowment Act 
114 secondary schools were registered as efficient to provide the full 
secondary course; and 73 were recognised as qualified for the education of 
pupils to the Intermediate Certificate stage of the secondary course. 


The Roman Catholic School System. 
The Roman Catholic schools comprise the largest group of private 
schools in New South Wales. They are organised to provide a complete 
school system of religious and secular cducation, comprising kindergarten, 
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primary, super-primary, technical and secondary schools; and there are 
two Roman Catholic colleges within the University of Sydney. Special 
schools are maintained for deaf mutes and the blind (as described on 
page 158) as well as orphanages and refuge schools. There are also 
the training centres of the religious communities and seminaries for the 
education of the clergy, but particulars of these are not included in the 
statistics of schools. 

‘ The Roman Catholic school system is organised on a diocesan basis 
in eight dioceses in New South Wales. Supervision is exercised by the 
Bishop through clerical and lay inspectors in each diocese, and a Director 
of Catholic Education, appointed by the Bishops, is charged with general 
supervision. 

The majority of the schools are parochial primary schools for the educa- 
tion of children from 6 to 14 years; at many of them post-primary education 
to the intermediate certificate standard is provided—especially in country 
districts—if a Catholic secondary school is not available. These schools 
are parochial property and the parochial authorities are responsible for 
the buildings, maintenance, repairs and equipment. The cost is provided 
only to a small extent by school fees, and these are supplemented by 
parochial collections and voluntary contributions. 

Secondary education, usually the five years course leading to the leav- 
ing certificate examination, is provided at boarding colleges and 
day secondary schools for boys and for girls, and there are day schools 
where the course extends to the intermediate certificate examination. The 
secondary schools are registered under the Bursary Endowment Act; 
in secular subjects they follow the curricula of the Department of Educa- 
tion and they are subject to inspection by the departmental inspectors. 
As a general rule, the secondary schools are the property of the religious 
communities who conduct them and are supported by the fees charged. 
In association with some of the secondary schools for boys, a separate 
primary school, which is parochial property, is conducted for boys from 9 
to 14 years by the same community as the secondary school. At the 
secondary day school for girls there is, in many localities, a primary depart- 
ment for the elementary education of pupils who proceed to the secondary 
courses and the fees are charged at a higher scale than in parochial primary 
schools. 

Commercial and technical training is provided in connection with the 
day secondary schools, and in some separate institutions; and there are 
commercial schools for boys and for girls in Sydney. At two institutions— 
one at Lismore and the other at Campbelltown—theoretical and practical 
study of agriculture is combined with the regular secondary course; farm 
training is given also at the Westmead Home for orphan boys. In all the 
orphanages special attention is given to training the boys and girls in 
some trade or occupation as a means of future livelihood and at the West- 
mead Home there is a fully equipped printing shop where boys are trained 
in this skilled trade. Domestic science is a usual subject in the girls 
secondary schools; needlework and art form part of the ordinary curri- 
culum, and tuition is given in vocal and instrumental music. 

The pupils of the Roman Catholic schools attend the public examinations 
described on page 234; also examinations conducted by the diocesan 
iuspectors at the end of the primary and the intermediate stages. On the 
results of these examinations, scholarships and bursaries are awarded. 

The teaching staffs are, with few exceptions, members of religious 
communities. Information relating to their training for teaching is shown 
on page 246, 
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Private Schools and Scholars. 
The following table shows particulars of the private schools of each 
denomination in 1937 and 1988, excluding charitable schools described on 


page 238. 
TaBLe 213.—Private Schools—Teachers and Scholars, 1937 and 1988. 
1937, 1938. 

Classification. Enrol tl A Enrol t| Avera 
Schools,| Teaeh- Doeauibee’ Avernge Schools,| Teach- December | Dally Ate 
Term. | tendance, Term. |jtendance. 
Undenomiuational .,.' 122 | 399 6,209 | 5,275 119 | 389 §,347 5,358 
Roman Catholic ...| 548 | 2,743 | 83,929 | 71,206 551 [2,748 | 84,856 | 70,707 
Church of England ,... 51] 366 5,532 | 4,721 46 | 362] 5,507 | 4,980 
Presbyterian .., wt 9 1u4 1,879 1,697 ll 123 2,082 1,947 
Methodist ... % 5 62 | 1,029 959 5 68 | 1,049 975 
Lutherao wei 3 4 92 81 3 3 86 78 
Seventh Day Adventist} 10 42 C80 601 9 38 670 565 
Theosophical .. ] 6 38 34 1 6 42 40 
Christian Science... ] 5 77 70 1 8 8t 76 
Total ... ...| 750 | 3,731 | 99,465 | 84,734 || 746 |3,745 | 100,720 | 84,726 


The number of teachers as shown in the table, does not include those 
who visit schools to give tuition in special subjects ouly, because many of 
them give instruction in more than one school. The actual number of 
private school teachers is not recorded. 

Fees are usually charged at private schools, but they vary considerably 
jin amount. In some denominational schools the payment of fees is to 
some extent voluntary, and a number of scholarships and bursaries have 
been provided by private subscriptions for the assistance of deserving 
students. Some of the private schools are residential. In 1988 there were 
91,560 day scholars and 9,160 boarders. 

The following statement shows the number of secondary pupils enrolled 
in private schools during the December term, as indicated in the returns for 
1922 (the first year for which the particulars are available) and later 
years :— 

Taste 214.—Private Schools—Secondary Pupils, 1922 to 1938. 


Secondary Pupils Enrolled in Private Schools, 
Year, Schools. 
Boys. | Girls, Total. 

1922 199 5,690 5,944 11,634 
3929 314 7,388 8,264 16,752 
1931 358 8,340 8,050 16,390 
1932 365 8,864 8,722 17,586 
1933 378 8,933 8,581 17,514 
1934 395 8,963 8,976 17,939 
1935 364 9,002 8,392 17,394 
1936 374 9,153 9,543 18,696" 
1937 378 10,197 9,618 19,815 
1928 378 10,659 =} 10,223 20,882 


The number of secondary pupils in private schools has shown a con- 
siderable increase. The pupils so enumerated are defined as those who 
follow a course of instruction similar to that of the State secondary 
schools. There are, however, in private schools a number of pupils over 
14 years of age not recorded as secondary pupils in the returns supplied. 
Some of these attend business colleges for commercial education while 
cthers follow super-primary courses. - 
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Private Charitable Schools. 


In addition to the private schools to which the foregoing tables relate, 
there are schools connected with charitable institutions or organisations, 
which are certified under the Public Instruction Act, for the education 
of children of statutory: school age. There were 14 such schools in 1988— 
13 were under the auspices of the Roman Catholic Church and one under 
the Church of England. The gross enrolment at these institutional 
schools during 1988 was 1,626. 

The Kindergarten Union maintains in the city and suburbs 16 free 

kindergarten schools and playgrounds for children under statutory school 
age. In 1938 the enrolment was 1,506 and the average daily attendance 
was 794. The organisation receives a State subsidy of. £1,500 per annum. 
' The education of deaf, dumb and blind children is undertaken at two 
schools in connection with the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind, which is endowed by the State. At the end of 1988 there were 19% 
children in the institution. 

Deaf mutes are trained also at two Roman Catholic institutions, one at 
Waratah for girls, with 86 inmates at the end of 1988, and the other 
established at Castle Hill, where 45 boys were enrolled. A Roman Catholic 
school for blind children was opened at Homebush, Sydney, in 1988. 

The total number of private charitable schools in 1938 was 84, and there 
were 139 teachers. The gross enrolment during the year was 3,434, and the 
average daily attendance 2,318, In December term there were 2,710 scholars 
on the roll, of whom 1,201 were under 7 years of age, 1,295 between 7 and 
14 years, and 214 over 14 years. 


Enrolment in Private Schools. 

A comparative statement of the enrolment in private schools (including 
the schools at private charitable institutions) is shown below. The 
enrolment at Kindergarten schools and playgrounds is not’ included. 

TaBLe 215.—Private Schools—Enrolment during December Term, 
1911 to 1938. 


Scholars on Rol! during December Term. 


Year. Un- Church Seventh | - Other 
: Roman Presby- | Metho- Da : 

via Catholic, Englead. terlane dist. Aaven: Lutheran. feed Total.* 

1911 «| 11,097 | 46,656 | 3,397 370 311 218 34 woe 62,078 
1921 . 8,4961| 63,486 | 5,417 788 605 391 51 163 | 79,307 
1929 . 7,760 | 75,811 | 6,220 | 1,599 | 1,074 311 76 50 | 92,401 
1931 =... 6,339+) 79,684 | 6,459 1,235 890 310 105 eee 94,022 
1932 eel 6,312t} 81,135 | 4,885 | 1,274 874 314 104 65 | 94,964 
1933 «| 6467+] 82,125 ) 4,863 | 1,320 868 322 - $3 59 | 96,122 
1934 —..,.].  6,373+, 83,516 | 5,001 | 1,365 860 270 98 89'| 97,567 
1935 ».| 6,356 | 84,290 | 4,962 | 1,530 905 365 92 70 | 98,570 
19386 ...| 6.5271; 85.449 | 5,269 | 1.663 | 1,010 649 102 43 | 100,732 
1937 ».{ 6444+) 85,270 | 5,638 | 1,879 | 1,029 680 92 77 |101,109: 
1938 ...| 6,5887] 86,238 | 5,622 | 2,082 1,049 670 86 81. | 102,416 
*Includes schools at private charitable institutions. + Includes scholars at Theosophical schools; 


Since 1929 the enrolment in private schools (including institutional 
schools) has increased by 10,015 or 10.8 per cent. In undenominatioral. 
schools there was a marked decline between 1911 and 1921 and during the 
following decade, but the number hag increased slightly since 1935. 
The enrolment in Roman Catholic schools, whick constitute the great 
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majority of the private establishments, has increased by 35.8 per cent. since 
1921. There was a decline in most of the other denominational schools 
between 1929 and 1932 and an increase in subsequent years. 


ScHoo, Examinations. 

To test the proficiency of students who have completed the primary course 
and those who are attending higher courses, a system of public examina- 
tions has been organised by the Department of Education in co-operation 
with the secondary schools aud the University, where appropriate certifi- 
eates issued by the Department are accepted ag evidence of educational 
qualification. The University also holds an annual matriculation examina- 
tion, on the results of which a number of University scholarships and prizes 
are awarded, . 

The regulations of the Department of Education provide for the issue of 
certificates which mark definite stages in the progress of school pupils. 
Until 1987 admission to secondary schools and super-primary courses was 
determined throughout the State upon the results of the primary final 
examination which was held at the end of the primary course. In 19388 this 
examination was replaced in country districts by a system of intelligence 
tests supplemented by assessment of the pupils’ work in the sixth class. 
In the metropolitan and Newcastle districts a similar method of selection 
for admission to super-primary schools was adopted, but admission to high 
schools and other secondary schools is by competitive (high school entrance) 
examination. . 

The intermediate certificate marks the satisfactory completion of the 
super-primary courses and of the first three years of the secondary course. 
Arrangements are being made for an examination for the leaving certifi- 
cate to be held subject to the requirements of the Board of Secondary 
School Studies at the end of the fourth year of the secondary school 
course. Successful candidates, at the close of a year’s further study, 
may submit themselves for examination for a higher leaving certificate,. 
which will be accepted ag indicating fitness for admission to the Uni- 
versity, if a pass is shown in matriculation subjects. The higher leaving 
certificate will be equivalent to the leaving certificate awarded hitherto. 

Certificates of proficiency are awarded to pupils of evening continuation 
schools whose attendance and work have been satisfactory throughout the 
course, 

The following statement relates to the number of candidates for entrance 
to the high school at the primary final examinations and the candidates 
for the intermediate and leaving certificates during the ten years ended 
1938 :— 

Taste 216—School Examinations, 1929 to 1938. 
High School Entrance 


* Intermediat Leaving 
(aimee heal), Certificate, Certificate, 
Year. 3 

Candidates. Passes. Candidates. Passes. Candidates. Passes, 
1929 eae oe * * 9,291 | 6,850 2,512 1,709 
1930 its .| 20,617 14,710 13,142 9,262 3,167 2,216 
1931 ate we] 22,415 15,607 11,995 8,842 3,930 2,726 
1932 fas «| 22,320 14,261 13,011 9,350 4,272 2,963 
1933 ae {| 21,650 13,926 12,516 9,479 3,964 2,854. 
1934 es «| 21,396 14,350 12,075 9,308 3,199 2,332 
1935 ats wf 22,155 15,362 12,296 9,419 3,011 2,260 
1936 Ras w{ 22,610 16,118 13,591 11,219 2,778 2,132 
1937 tee «| 22,230 16,622 | 14,266 11,490 2,805 2,181 
1938 ie 1 $8,070 | $5,886 15,723 12,802 3,284 2,443 


* Comparable data not available. } Sydney and Newcastle districts only, 
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The proportion of passes in 1988 was 81.4 per cent. of the candidates 
at the intermediate certificate examination and 74.4 per cent. at the leaving 
certificate examination. 


TECHNICAL EpucatTION. 


The State system of technical education is under the direct control of the 
Department of Education, and is administered by a Superintendent, who 
is also Assistant Director of Education, with general and financial procedure 
independent of other branches of the education system. ‘The courses of 
instruction are co-ordinated, however, with those of the ordinary schools. 


The Central Technical College is situated at Ultimo (Sydney). Colleges 
have becn established also at Darlinghurst (East Sydney), Newcastle, 
Wollongong and Broken Hill. There are seven branches of the Sydney 
Technical College in the suburbs, and branches of the Newcastle Technical 
College at Cessnock and West Maitland. There are trade schools in twelve 
country towns and one in Canberra. In addition, elementary instruction 
is provided in special subjects at various metropolitan and country centres 
(including the colleges and trade schools) and by correspondence. 


Specialised instruction in the practice of a wide range of callings is 
provided for the apprentice and journeyman, while higher courses, embracing 
the technology of the various trades and technical professions, may be 
followed by more advanced students. 


The lower trade courses cover a period of three years and the higher 
trades courses an additional two years, Over forty different trades courses 
are provided and there are sheep and wool, and dressmaking, and other 
special classes. Diploma courses in science and various branches of engi- 
neering may be taken at Sydney, Newcastle, Wollongong and Broken Hill, 
and other diploma courses at Sydney. 


The satisfactory completion of any course of instruction is marked by 
the award of certificates, viz., the Certificate of Trade Competency in trade 
courses and the College Diploma in the higher courses. These certificates 
are recognised by employers and the diploma courses of the Technical 
College are recognised by the Australian Chemical Institute as equivalent 
to the BSc. course in chemistry at an Australian University. 


Students applying for admission to the technical courses are required to 
furnish evidence that they possess sufficient preparatory knowledge to take 
profitable advantage of the training, and a student is not usually admitted 
to a course unless actually engaged in the specific trade to which the course 
relates. Special provision is made for the admission of journeymen, with- 
out preliminary test, to any part of the courses relating to their trades. 
Young students are admitted if they furnish a guarantee to become appren- 
ticed before reaching the limit of the age of apprenticeship. 


A pre-apprenticeship course covering two years in general education 
and in work associated with skilled trades was introduced in 1937 for boys 
who have completed two years in a junior technical school and show 
aptitude for technical work. Upon completion of the pre-apprenticeship. 
course, efforts are made to place students in suitable employment. 


Classes in the different sections of trade and diploma courses are co- 
ordinated with practical needs by means of advisory committees coniposed 
of representatives of employers and employees in particular trades. 
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The committees visit the classes regularly and discuss with the superin- 
tendent and heads of departments matters relating to the maintenance 
of standards of efficiency in equipment and teaching. 


Advisory Councils have been constituted to co-ordinate the work of the 
committees and to facilitate the discussion of general problems arising 
in technical education. 


The fees payable for technical classes are very low, being usually at the 
rate of 5s. per term of thirteen weeks for juniors, and 10s. for seniors. 


Particulars of gross and net expenditure on technical education since 
1931 are given below:— 


Taste 217.—Technical Education—-Expenditure, 1931 to 1938. 


is 


ves Gross Expenditure. 
: On buildings and Af 
Year. Sites, ete, Other. Total. Receipts. expat ae 
Revenue. Loan.* 
£ £ ‘£ £ £ £ 

1931 aig ove 2,983 459 175,598 179,040 ! 34,229 144,811 
1932 vee wes 2,128 1,260 155,166 158,554 28,912 129,642 
1933 ie ea 4,302 25,957 160,066 190,325 33,907 156,418 
1934 _ ee 4,331 32,529 167,666 204,526 32,470 172,056 
1935 re AR 4,702 16,240 171,928 192,870 34,964 157,906 
1986 nee Sa 6,551 43,807 188,585 238,943 50,131 188,812 
1937 ihe Pr 14,375 185,884 250,117 450,376 56,851 393,525 
1938 ies Sut 17,852 | 146,166 313,298 476,816 68,697 408,119 


* Includes amounts from the Unemployment Relief Fund, 


Expenditure has increased since 1931 in consequence of the expansion 
of the system and the restoration of rates of salaries which had been reduced 
during the period of the economic depression. Expenditure in 1937 and 
1938 included the cost of additional buildings in Newcastle and Syduey, 
and of a number of sites acquired for new technical schools. 


Particulars of the classes, teachers and students at the technical colleges 
and trade schools in each year from 1931 to 1988 are.shown below :— 


Tastr 218.—Technical Education—Teachers and Students, 1931 to 1988. 


| Individnal Students. 
Number Lecturers Total 

Year. of and Enrol- 

Classes, Teachers. ments.* Males. Females. Total. 

1931 was ah 747 576 33,345 10,060 5,092 15,152 
1932 ave wad 766 518 34,197 9,928 5,621 15,549 
1933 ace eee 115 554 36,174 11,235 5,867 17,102 
1934 aoe vie 7178 580 39,014 12,415 6,149 18,564 
1935 vas sit 789 633 43,129 13,306 6,653 19,959 
1936 ws aa 802 672 46,759 14,695 6,669 21,364 
1937 is bs 840 848 57,173 18,416 7,772 26,188 
1938 Bo ‘ee 866 1,062 73,254 22,739 8,126 30,865 


* Students being counted in each class. 
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The ‘number of individual students was fairly constant at about 15,500 
during the period 1928 to 1932, and there was a steady inerease of about 
1,500 per annum during the next four years. In 1938 an increase of 4,677 
was recorded. 


A comparative statement showing the ages of male and female students 
enrolled at technical classes ‘in 1929, 1932, and later years is shown below. 


Taste 219.—Technical Colleges and Trade Schools—Ages of Students, 
1929 to 1988. 


Age last Birthday. 


Year. ; |) Qi 
14, tb. 16, 17. 18. 19, 20. || and Total. 


over. 


Males. 
1929 «| 2538 682) 1,555 ; 1,852 1 1,605) 1,245, 798 , 2,792 16,782 


1932 | 985 | 538 | 960 | 1,898 | 1,450. 1,251 | 950| 3,137 | 9,928 
1933 | 269 688 | 2,508 -| 1,552 | 1,539} 1,357, 995 | 3,927 | 11,285 
1934 Ged 805 870 | 1,654 | 1,866 1,527 . 1,322 | 1,065 | 3,806 12;415 
1935 ..| 457] 952 | 1,733 | 1,900 | 1,816 | 1,412) 1,012 | 4,024 | 18,306 
1936 ..| 450 | 1,211 | 1,908 | 1,990 | 1,821 | 1,564 | 1,151 | 4,600 | 14,695 
1937 ..| 625 | 1,682 | 2,735 | 2,542 | 9,951 | 1,770 | 1,393 | 5,568 | 18,416 
1938 ... 632! 1,749 | 3,059 | 3,241 | 2,366 | 2,087 | 1,598 | 8,007! 22,739 


Females, 
1929 w| 540 638 612 515 | .338 299 219 | 1,310 4,471 


1932 wn) 421 713 863 833 598 | 362 275 | 1,556 5,621 


1933 v| 440 709 834 7173 616 403 297 | 1,795 5,867 
1934 w+} 462 sll 917 788 | 614 423 305 | 1,832 6,149 
1935 ws 557 814 856 790 708 516 390 | 2,022 6,653 
1936 aes 598 883 892 744 591 493 364 | 2,104 6;669 
1937 act 666 | 1,129 | 1,149 929 710 497 392 | 2,300 7,772 
1938 see 650 | 1,155 . 1,112 992 658 532 410 | 2,617 8,126 


Between 1929 and 1932 there was a decline in the enrolment of boys 
under 19 years of age and an increase in older students. Since 1932 there 
has ‘been an increase at all ages aud the number of adults in 1938 was 
almost three times as great as in 1929. The increase at the younger ages 
was due partly to the introduction of the pre-apprenticeship course. Tnrol- 
ments are most numerous at ages 16 and 17 years. Amongst female 
students those aged 15 or 16 years form the largest groups. 


Individual students enrolled during 1938 1umbered 30,863, and were 
distributed among various courses as follows:—Diploma, 1,436; diploma 
preparatary, 1,693; trades, 12,600; art, 1,264; women’s handicrafts, 4,980; 
domestic arts, 1,000; correspondence, 1,207; sheep and wool, 1,723; com- 
mercial, 2,012; and miscellancous, 2,950, 

*33117—D 
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Particulars of enrolments in 1929 and the last four years are as follows :—. 


TABLE 220.—Technical Colleges and Trade Schools—Enrolments and 
Courses of Study, 1929 to 1988. 


Students Enrolled.* 
Courses of Study. 
1929. | 1935, | 1936. 1937. 1938. 
Agriculture ... eee -_ oe re 22 23 32 31 59 
Architecture , wl 3,059 1,906 2,273 2,548 5,526. 
Chemistry, Biology, and Geology w| 1,845 2,677 2,725 3,328 3,655 
Domestic Science .., : «| 1,183 789 612 680 1,000 
Electrical Engineering... oe wl 8,253 3,467 3,641 4,929 7,452. 
Mathematics as oon wee wl 8,692 4,866 6,749 8,921 9,508 
Mechanical Engincering ... ae «| 4,400 5,091 5,705 8,580 | 14,994 
Printing . 652 543 593 736 834. 
Public Health, Engineering and. “Hygiene 
(formerly Sanitation)... 2,148 1,976 1,872 2,184 | 3,410 

Sheep and Wool ... we os ts 917 1,492 1,551 2,387 2,584 
Women’s Handicrafts ,.. Res «| 6,222 | 10,161 | 10,416 | 11,737 | 12,450: 
Bootmaking... bas 283 es des 101 138 lll 162 ; 184, 
Leather-dressing ... es weg bes 44 95 85 63 78: 
Tailors’ Cutting ... Se oan as 55 69 63 72 | 79 
Textile Tetine aay: Sots ave a ee sk tes Sie a 70: 
Eloeution ... ne re ct 27 vet hee oee| hes 
Art... vs ans ae ay ve] 3,839 6,580 6,392 6,291 5.759: 
Commercial or ots ian wth 987 1,826 2,400 2,938 3,108 
Bakery is cis ise ted 124 165 147 159 169 
Correspondence Courses ... va ees 715 1,265 1,292 1,427 | 2,335 

Total Enrolincnt* ... «| 33,280 | 43,129 | 46,759 | 57,173 | 73,254 

‘Individual Students v| 15,253 | 19,959 | 21,364 | 26,188 | 30,865 

4 


* Students counted in each class, 


Enrolment is expanding in nearly all departments and the expansion. 
since 1982 has been marked in the classes in the sheep and.wool, engineering,. 
chemistry, mathematics and commercial departments. IJénrolment has been. 
limited to some extent through lack of accommodation for all applicants and. 
the increase in 1937 and 1938 was due partly to increased facilities. 


Technical Education Examinations. 


The following are particulars of examinations conducted under the 
technical education system during the last five years:— 


1934. 1935, 1936, 1937. 1938.. 
1 
Number Examined —... w.| 23,573 27,237 | 31,613 45,128 | 58,173 
Number of Passes es «| 19,565 22,087 26,782 38.816 | 48,999 
Percentage of Passes .., aoe 83:0 81-1 84°7 86°0 84°2° 


The number of students examined increased from 23,578 in 1984 to. 
58,178 in 1988. Successful candidates numbered 19,565 in 19384, and 
48,999 in 1988. The proportion of passes has been fairly constant, ranging. 
from 81.1 per cent, in 1935 to 86 per cent. in 1937, 
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Railway and Tramway Institutes. 


Classes for the technical, commercial and general education of railway 
cemployees are conducted by the Railway Institute, which is under the 
-control of a director, 


The headquarters of the institute are in Sydney, and there are branches 
-in various parts of the State. The total membership embraces more than 
‘half the railway employees, and was 25,481 in 1988-39. Instruction is 
‘given in elementary railway principles and various subjects to the University 
matriculation standard. Correspondence courses are provided. The num- 
“ber of students was 8,239 in 1938-39. The institute possesses a library of 
181,624 volumes. 


A scholarship of the value of £150 per annum, tenable for four years, in 
“engineering at Sydney University is awarded periodically to the most 
rproficient student in the Engineering Matriculation Class. 


Educational and recreational facilities are provided by the Road Trans- 
port and Tramways Institute; the membership at 30th June, 1939, was 
6,106. The institute possesses an excellent library of 29,502 books. Three 
‘hundred and fifty-four students were enrolled at 80th June, 1939. 


University or Sypxry. 


Tle University of Sydney was incorporated by Act of Parliament on 1st 
October, 1850, and it was granted a Royal Charter on 27th February, 
1858, when its graduates were accorded the same status in the British 
_Empire as graduates of the Universities of the United Kingdom, Since 
1884 women have been eligible for all University privileges. 


Within the University there are ten faculties, viz., Arts, Law, Medicine, 
‘Science, Engineering, Dentistry, Veterinary Science, Agriculture, Archi- 
tecture, and Economics, besides a School of Domestic Science. Degrees 
ware awarded in each of these faculties and may be awarded in Divinity. 


Diplomas are awarded in Commerce, Education, Public Health, Tropical 
Medicine, Tropical Hygiene, Psychological Medicine, Anthropology, Public 
Administration, Radiology, and Pharmaceutical Science. There is a course 
-of study for pharmacy students proceeding to the final examination of the 
Pharmacy Board of New South Wales. 1a 


In 1854 an Act was passed to provide for the establishment within the 
“University grounds of residential colleges in connection with the religious 
+ denominations. These colleges and the year in which each college was 
‘incorporated by Act of Parliament are as follows:—The Church of England 
‘(St. Paul’s) 1854, Roman Catholic (St. John’s) 1857 and (Sancta Sophia 
-for women) 1929, Presbyterian (St. Andrew’s), 1867, Methodist (Wesley) 
‘1910, There is also the Women’s College (1889), which is conducted on an 
undenominational basis. A Teachers’ College not affiliated with the Univor- 
‘sity is situated in the University grounds. It is non-residential and is 
maintained by the State for the training of teachers. 


In 1930 the Rockefeller Foundation of New York authorised a grant of 
: £100,000 towards the cost of building a clinical laboratory for the medieal 
‘school which was opened on 29th September, 1933. 


An Act was passed in 1937, giving the Senate power to establish 
University Colleges outside the metropolitan area. The first college, the 
New England University College, was established at Armidale in 1938. 
‘Courses are available for the B.A. and B.Se. degrees and for the first year 
“in medicine, veterinary science, and agriculture. 
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University Finances. 


The University is supported chiefly by Government aid, the fees paid 
by students, and income derived from the private foundations. 


Many benefactions have been bestowed by private persons, These endow- 
ments include the Challis Fund, of which the original amount, £276,856, 
hag. been increased by investment to £376,466; the G.-H. Bosch Fund, 
£257,961; the P. N. Russel] Fund, £100,758; and the Fisher Estate, £42,613. 
In addition, the University receives a large annual revenue from the trustees. 
of the McOaughey bequest. Excluding the principal of this bequest, 
‘the credit balances of the private foundations amounted to £1,178,170 ow 
the 81st December, 19388. 


The following statement shows the amounts derived from the principal 
‘sources of revenue, and the total expenditure during each year since 198+. 
Under the items are included sums received for capital expenditure on 
buildings, ete., and amounts from benefactors to establish new benefac- 
tions :— 


TaBLe 221.—University—Receipts and Expenditure, 1934 to 19388. 


Receipts. Brdowment. 

Expen- ‘Credit 

i Year. | Gover t. Priv: Oth diture. Balan t 
= yi iea Fees. Fourdations Souries. Total. | end of Year 

£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1934 56, 333 72,556 77,615 5,694 212,198 204,251 ¥,264,618 
1935 57,056. |. 74,640. 68,920 5,300 205,910 201,342 | 1,295,764 
1936 67,945 79,955 79,272 2,588 229,740 219,934 | 1,162,053 
1937 69,738 | 84,915 68,618 3,028 226,299 375,375 | 1,160,799 
1938 103,350 | 89,465 83,855 13,702 290,372 353,555 1,178,170 


* Includes Retiring Allowauces Fund. 


Governmental aid represented nearly 86 per cent. of the total receipts 
in 1938, fees 31 per cent., and receipts from private foundations 28 per cent. 


Salaries comprise the principal item of disbursements in each year. The 
total expenditure, inclusive of capital expenditure, in each year since 19384 
was distributed as follows :— 


TapLe 222.—University—Classification of Expenditure, 1934 to 1988. 


Ex, esditure. 
Classification. 
ras, | pas, | ge, | 1987, 1938. 

: £& | £ | £ £ £ 
Salaries .... ae wee es 150,055 | 158,764 172,548 178,554 200,787 
Maintenance, Apparatus, etc. 82,246 | 32,238 32,886- 37,600 45,9123: 
Buildings and Grounds °___.. 13,739 | 3,340 6,799 151,030 7,519" 
Scholarships and Bursaries... 6,842 7,000 7.053 7,625 8,349. 
Other §.., aK aes he 1,369 ae | 648 586 10,987 

Total ie Pe 204,251 | 201,342 | 219,984 | 375,375 | 353,565) 


The expenditure includes amounts expended on new buildings and om 
remodelling existing buildings, which amounted to £146,072 in 1987 ana 
£78,038 in 1988, 
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Lectures, Staff, and Students. 

Before admission to courses of stridy leading to degrees, students must 
afford proof of educational. qualifications. by passing in prescribed subjects 
at the leaving certificate or matriculation examination. Non-matricu- 
lated students are admitted to lectures and to labotatory practice in 
certain faculties, but are not eligible for degrees. On the satisfactory 
completion of any course, however, they may be awarded a certificate. 
Lectures are delivered during the daytime in all subjects necessary for 
degitees and diplomas, and evening lectures are provided in the faculties of 
Arts and Economics. Students are required to attend at least ninety per 
cent. of the lectures in each course of study leading to a degree. 

Leetures are delivered curing three terms in each year. The period 
of study and cost of graduation in each faculty are as follow:— 
Arts 8 years, £80; Arts—Honours, 4 years, £81; Economics, 4 years, £102; 
Law, 4 years, £103; Medicire, 6 years, £269; Dentistry, 4 years, £223; 
Agricultute, 4 years, £125; Veterinary Science, 5 years, £151; Science, 3 
years, £105; Science (Honours), 4 years, £121; Engineering, 4 years— 
Civil, £167; Mechanical and Electrical, £167; Mining and Metallurgy, £181; 
Technology, £167; Aeronautical, £167; and Architecture, 5 years, £195. 

Diploma courses are given in the following subjects, the term of study 
and cost beimg indicated in each instance:—Commerce, 8 years, £48; 
Education, 1 year, £27; Pharmaceutical Science, 3 years, £77; Psycho- 
logical Medicine, 4 terms, £29; Public Administration, 3 years, £48; Public 
Health, 1 year, £10; Tropical Medicine, three months, £5; and Tropical 
Hygiene, 3 months, £5. Instruction im the last three courses is given at 
the Commonwealth Sehool of Public Health and Tropical Medicine. 

Publie exhibitions or exemptions from the payment of fees are granted 
annually on the results of the leaving certificate examination to 200 
students entering the University, and fees are vermitted in the case of 
teachers or students. in training for the teaching profession attending 
University lectures. A number of scholarships are awarded from private 
foundations, and bursaries may be awarded by the Senate. In. 1988, fees. 
were remitted in respect of 1,088 students, including exhibitioners, State 
and. University bursays, teachers and students in training as teachers. - A 
general service fee of £1 1s. per term is intposed upon all students in 
aa aie at lectures, including students exempt from payment of ordinary 
ees. 

‘The number of degrees conferred by the University from the foundation 
to the end of 1938 was 16,068, made up as follows :—- 

Taste 223.—University—Degrees Conterred. 


Number Number : Number 
Conferred, ' Conferrod. Conferred. 
Degree. Dogree. —S HE Degree. : 

During ito end ‘During |To end || During To end 
1938. | of 1938, 1938. [of 1938, 1928, Jof 1988, 
M.A, 19 | 733 ||M.D.S, ve! 8 | 8 iB.V.Se, veel QT 171 
B.A. 152 | 5,225 ||B.D.8 ne 19 3852 | B.Sc. Dom aie 1 
LL.D. 3 40 )U.D.8, , oo 30 | D.Sc.Eng. . 1 3 
LL.B. 54 | 1,084 |1D.Se. a ] 47 || M.E. 2 23 
M.D. 2,| 97 |M.Se. 8} TANBEe ee of 255 O15 
M.B. 90 | 2,715 | BSe. 76 |1,437 || M.Ke.. wel! 1 1d 
Ch. M. 3 /1,677 | D.Sc. Agr. 1 |. 5 |) Ble. fee} 43 511 
MS 3 7 \M.Sc.Agr. 1 5 |B. Arch. soe), 5 115 
BS 87 | GIT |B.Sc.Agr. .... 12 | 150 | —__ |----- 
D,D.Se. EY} Lt |\D.V.Se., asin cael | 4 |, Total ww G41 | £6,068 
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In 1938 the teaching staff of the University included 52 professors and 
225 lecturers and demonstrators. Professors and most of the lecturers are 
paid fixed salaries, and the remainder receive fees. Provision is made for 
superannuation for professors and full-time members of the teaching and 
administrative staffs. 


The University has not the power to confer honorary degrees, but may 
admit ad eundem gradum graduates of approved Universities. 


The following statement shows the number of students (including both 
degree and diploma students) attending in the different faculties in various 
years since 1921:— 


TaBLE 224.— University—Students in Attendance, 1921 to 1938. 


1938, 
Course. 1921. | 1926. | 1999, | 1982. | 1936. 1937. 
Men. | Women.} Total, 
Faculty — 
Arts vee ...( 868 | 813] 927 925 736 746) 396 411 | 807 
Law wee | 828 ) 288) 260 |] 279 310 330) 275 12 | 287 
Medicine ... v| 985 | 403 | 885] 545 742 854} 790 113 | 908 
Science ves ...| 220] 217 | 237 | 366 314 312) 171 134 305 
Engineering wes] 224] 124] 131 171 150 158, 187 | 187 
Dentistry ... wl 82 59 65 78 | 106 130) 126 13 | 129 
Veterinary Science.) 16 10 33 49 144 141; 118 16 | 134 
Agriculture ve) 28 25 35 56 50 60| 58 9 67 
Architecture | 55 41 50 30 25 27; 22 1] 33 
Economics ... «| 286] 213] 266 | 419 451 4538) 444 68 | 512 
Phannacy Students.,,, 204 | 243] 180 | 149 170 170) 134 24 | 158 
Massage Students...) 21 11 27 38 23 27) ane 30 30 
3,317 | 2,447 |2,546 | 3,110] 3,221 | 3,408/2,721 | 84) 3,562 
Less Students enrolle 
twice... we} 42 25 26 19 15 30] = 22 8 30 
Total, Individual 
Students +..| 3,275 | 2,422 |2,520 | 3,091 | 3,206 | 3,378] 2,699 833 | 3,532 


In 1988 there were 2,414 men and 715 women studying for degrees, and 
the diploma students consisted of 103 men and 4 women; and there were 
904 men and 122 women attending special courses and lectures in single 
subjects. There were also 140 post-graduate students, viz., 91 in the fac- 
ulty of Arts, 22 in Science, 20 in Medicine, 4 in Agriculture, and 1 each 
in Economics, Engineering and Dentistry. 

The number of students increased by 28 per cent. between 1929 and 1932, 
and by 14 per cent. between 1932 and 1988. In recent years there has been 
a marked increase in students studying medicine, dentistry, veterinary 
science and economics. 

Students admitted to matriculation during 1938 numbered 771, as com- 
pared with 575 in 1921 and 573 in 1929. 


University Clinics. 


Three metropolitan hospitals, viz., Royal Prince Alfred, St. Vincent’s 
and Sydney, provide clinical schools for students in medicine who are 
required to attend at these institutions for clinical lectures, training and 
practice during the fourth, fifth, and sixth years of the medical course. 

At the Royal Alexandra Hospital for Children provision is made for 
systematic instruction to medical studexts in diseases of children. 
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Clinical training and practice in obstetrics is provided at the Royal Hos- 
pital for Women (Paddington) and the Women’s Hospital (Crown-street). 

Other hospitals where studies may be undertaken in connection with 
the faculty of medicine are:—the Callan Park and Newcastle Mental Hos- 
pitals, the Broughton Hall Psychiatric Clinic, the Renwick Hospital for 
Infants, and the South Sydney Hospital for Women. 

In connection with the Faculty of Dentistry, the Dental Hospital of 
Sydney provides facilities for the instruction of students, The University 
lecturers in surgical and mechanical dentistry are, ev officio, honorary den- 
tal surgeons of the hospital. 


Appointments Board. 


An Appointments Board has been created for the purpose of assisting 
undergraduates and recent graduates in obtaining positions. To this end 
the Board endeavours to supply employers with accurate reports concerning 
graduates and undergraduates who are required to register with the Board. 


Hatension Lectures, 


University Extension Lectures are conducted under the direction of a 
University Extension Board of twelve to eighteen members appointed 
annually by the Senate. Courses of lectures upon topics of literary, his- 
torical, and scientific interest are given in various centres at a charge of 
£2 per lecture. At the conclusion of a systematic course of ten lectures, 
an examination may be held and certificates awarded to successful candi- , 
dates. Three hundred and thirty lectures were delivered in Sydney and 13 
country towns during 19388. 


Tutorial Classes. 


The Senate has established regular evening tutorial classes, which are 
open to unmatriculated as well as to matriculated students. Diplomas 
may be issued to persons who have studied in these classes for at least 
one year in any one subject. Tutorial classes, which may be established in 
particular branches of study upon specific requisition by intending students, 
have been formed in conjunction with the Workers’ Educational Association 
in suburban and country centres as well as at the University. A resident 
tutor is stationed at Newcastle, and discussion groups have been estab- 
lished in country centres under the direction of a full-time organising 
tutor. Reference is made to the Workers’ Educational Association on page 
251. A sum of £4,650 was expended upon the maintenance of tutorial 
classes during 1938. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES. 


It is the policy of the State to assist promising students to obtain secon- 
dary and tertiary education by granting scholarships and bursaries and a 
number are provided by private endowment. Particulars of these scholar- 
ships and bursaries and the conditions attached thereto have been given in 
previous issues of the Year Book. 

Scholarships tenable at State secondary schools are not awarded because 
fees are not charged, and school material is supplied to all pupils. A few 
‘scholarships—six in 1988—are provided by the State to enable boys to 
attend the Sydney Grammar School. 

At the Intermediate Certificate Examinations, 1938, which included 
pupils from Junior Technical, Commercial, and Domestic Science Schools, 
93 scholarships were awarded. Twenty-two boys were given scholarships 
for lower trade courses at the Technical College, fourteen boys were 
awarded agricultural scholarships, one boy and fifteen girls were awarded 
commercial scholarships, and scholarships for art, domestic arts and women’s 
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handicrafts were awarded to 44 girls. At the Leaving Certificate Exam- 
ination 15 boys and ‘9 girls were awarded scholarships for diploma courses ‘at 
‘Technical (Colleges; in addition, 200 exhibitions were provided exempting 
the ‘holders from the payment of ‘fees to the University, -viz., 145 pupils 
of State schools, and 55 pupils of registered secondary -schools. Im the 
same year 20 boys at evening continuation schools won scholarships for 
free education and a supply of text-books valued at £1 10s. per annum, 
tenable at day courses. 


Bursary Endowment. i 


The Bursary Endowment Act, 1912, as amended in 19386, provides publie 
nioneys for bursaries tenable in approved public sr private secondary 
schools, in technical schools or colleges under the Department of Fduca- 
tion, and in the University of Sydney. The fund is administered by a 
board, consisting of two representatives each of the University of Syducy, 
of the Department of Education, and of the private secondary schools 
registered under the Act. 


‘The bursaries awarded in 1989 numbered 294, of which 288 were accepted. 
Of these, 190 were tenable :at State high schools and :98 at private schools 
for 5 years from dst January, 1939. 

Bursaries in connection with pre-apprenticeship ‘classes conducted ‘by the 
‘Technical Education Branch of the Department of Education tenable for 
2 years from ist January, 1989, were awarded to ‘8 boys and all but 1 
avere accepted. 

Bursaries tenable for two years are awarded upon the results of the 
Intermediate Certificate examination, They are of the value of fourth 
and fifth year bursaries. Ninety-four were awarded during 1939, and of 
theso 55 were accepted by boys and 87 by girls. 

Bursaries tenable at the University of Sydney may be awarded sat the 
Leaving ‘Certificate examination to candidates who are under 19 years of 
age, and whose parents’ means are inadequate for the expense of a Univer 
sity education. The number of such ‘bursaries awarded ‘in 1939 was ‘38, of 
which 27 weve accepted by boys and 9 by gi'ls. 

In addition, during $939, eight bursaries tenable in diploma courses at 
technical colleges were awarded, and accepted—three upon the results of 
the leaving certificate examination and five wpon the results of the tech- 
nical college ciploma preparatory examination. 

At 30th June, 1939, excluding 221 holders of war bursaries, there were 
1,247 pupils holding bursaries under the Bursary indowiment Act, viz., 1,121 
attending courses of secondary instruction, 104 attendmg University 
lectures and 22 attentling techuical colleges. ‘he annual monetary allow- 
ances paid in 1987-38 and 1938-89 were -as follow :— 


Tarte 225.—Bursary Endowment Act—Bursars. 


; Number.of Bursars, Number of Burgars. 


Rate of Annual Rate of Annual 
-MJlowanee, y Allowance, : 
1937-28. 1938--39, 1927-38. 1938-39. 

Under £10 526 ie £45 and -under £55 27 78 
£10 and under £15 | 92 591 £75 ; des 39 
£15 i £25 ° 146 3 : 
$25 “ £35 ° 186 ‘250 Total ... ve} 1,081 | 1,247 
£35 4 £45 | 54 286 : 


—_— er —e.u»n_\ymen  O——>ev 
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From ist January,. 1939,. bursans. attending courses of secondary instruc- 
tion and. those following University courses were allotted grants for text- 
books. The maximum amounts were:—Secondary bursars in the first, 
second and third years 30s. per annum and in the fourth and fifth years 
50s. per annum; and University bursars £5 per annum. 


In addition to the bursaries made available by the Bursary Endowment 
Board, two bursaries, tenable for three years at the Hawkesbury Agricul- 
tural College, are awarded by the Department of Agriculture. These 
bursaries exempt their holders from payment of the education and main- 
tenance fee of £30 per annum. ; 

War bursaries are provided. by: the. Bursary Endowment Board for children 
of incapacitated and fallen soldiers. ‘he number in operation at 30th June, 
1939, was 221, each bursar receiving £10 per annum. The total number 
awarded since they were initiated it 1916 was 2,833. 

The war bursaries are awarded usually to children between 11 and 18 
years of age. On reaching the latter age, the children of deceased or totally: 
and permanently incapacitated soldiers whose death or incapacity has been. 
due to war service may be assisted by the Repatriation Commission under: 
the Soldiers’ Children Education scheme. In New South Wales 7,473 appli-. 
cations for assistance had been approved to 30th June, 1939, and £784,484 
had been expended. The expenditure has been met from the funds of the 
Commonwealth Government. 


For the edueation of: the children of deceased soldiers and sailors assist- 
ance is granted also from the Anzac’ Memorial Bursary Fund which was 
created by public subscription and’ vested’in the Bursary Endowment Board. 
Bursaries awarded fronr this fund are tenable at secondary schools or the 
University. To 80th June, 1989, the number of such bursaries awarded 
was 84. 


Training or Tracumrs. 


Ewo colleges are maintained by the State for training teachers for 
service in State schools, viz. at Sydney. and Armidale, 

The Sydney Teachers’ College, situated in the Wniversity grounds, pro- 
vides two courses for the training of teachers, viz.:—(a) for service in the 
infant, primary, andi rural schools, and. (b)i for service in secondary schools, 
The: former course extends over two years and. the latter over four years. 
including graduation to the University in Arts, Science, Economics or 
Agriculture. The course for secondary school. teachers may be. extended. 
to five years in special circumstances, and in the ease of students who had. 
graduated before admission to the college only. one year’s professional. 
training is required. Practical training is provided at special demonstration. 
schools associated’ with the college and at other selected schools. 

A. hostel’ has. been established for men students. and seven hostels for 
wonien students. Women students, living away ftom home, are required 
to reside in a hostel unless given special exemption. In 1938 the teaching 
staff included the principal, vice-principal, warden of women students, 43 
lecturers and 8 visiting lecturers. There were 1,173 students enrolled 
during the year, of whom: 42’ were University graduates, 

“Phe course at the Armidale College is similar to the two years’ course ‘at 
the Sydney Teachers’ College: A hostel has’ been established for women 
students. The teaching staff in 1938 included the principal, vice-principal, 
warden: of women students, 19 lecturers, and: 7 visiting lecturers. There 
were 364 students on the roll during the year. . : . 
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Most of the students at the training colleges are holders of scholarships, 
but there is usually a small group of paying students. Teachers for private 
schools may be trained at the colleges, but few persons avail themselves 
of this provision. Members of the teaching staffs of the colleges are 
afforded opportunity for study abroad, and leave of absence on full pay 
may be granted for this purpose. 


Particulars of studeuts enrolled at the Teachers’ Colleges during 1938 
are shown in the following statement :— 


TaBLE 226—Teachers’ Colleges—Students, 1938, 


Students, Men, | Women. ‘Yotal. 


Special Course for Artisan 


Teachers ics sa re 39 ies 30 
Two-year Course— 

First year ‘te ae vel 805 349 654 
Second year... ea | 276 269 545 

University Course— 
First year ius tee ee 39 65 104 
Second year... ies ae 33 54 87 
Third year ave ae 22 34 56 
Fourth year... ae et 6 wee 6 
Graduate Professional Course ... 17 25 42 
Private a “i ise wa 3 13 13 
Total ... ve w| 728 809 1,537 


The libraries at the Teachers’ Colleges contained 56,150 volumes in 
1938. 


Teachers in the Roman Catholic schools, who are members of religious 
‘communities, are trained at thirty-three centres, located in different parts 
of the State. These centres are registerd after inspection by a Board of 
-Registration—a central body appointed by the Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
.of New South Wales. The course of training lasts two years, the first 
is the novitiate year required by the communities, and is devoted largely 
to the testing aud formation of character. The second is the year of 
professional training; it consists of a course of study of pedagogy, com- 
bined with practical exercises and opportunities for observing experienced 
teachers; it is terminated by an examination in theory and practical work. 
The entrance qualification is the leaving certificate or its equivalent. 
Certificates of competence are issued in three grades—sub-primary, primary 
and super-primary—to those who are successful in the examinations at the 
end of the course. 


ao Classification of State Teachers. 


Teachers in the service of the State are classified, and are promoted from 
-one grade to another according to their efficiency, which is gauged on 
reports of inspectors and their attaimments as tested by written and oral 
examinations. Students who have completed a course of training at the 
Teachers’ Colleges are required to obtain practical experience as teachers 
before they are classified. - 
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A comparative statement of the classification of the teaching staff of the 
State schools (including students in training) at the end of the years 1928 
and 1988 is shown below; those in the Technical Education Branch are not 
included. 


TABLE 227.—State Schools—Classification of Teachers, 1928 and 19388. 


1928. 1938. 
Teachers, : 
Men. Women, { Total, Men. Women. Total. 
High School Teachers .., wei 553° 475 1,028 924. 581 1,505 
Principals and Assistants— 
First Class ae wei aes 499 159 658 534 150 684 
Second Class... oe ve} 1,850) | 1,127 | 2,477 2,162 | 1,904 4,066 
Third Class ais | 1,221 | 1,742 | 2,963 1,189 | 1,811 2,500 
Unelassified .., | 276 | 499 775 i 86 213 299 
Awaiting Classification ns 272 719 991 | 367 364 731 
Cookery Teachers dis sell eee 142 142 ae 217 217 
Sewing Mistresses eal Bee 230 230 ee 174 174 
Manual Training Teachers |_| 210 Ly) (ies 210 286 he 286: 
Visiting Teachers os 3 2; 56 58 29 91 120 
Temporary Teachers... 39 647 686 33 347 380: 
Teachers on Leave and Exc- 
hange* ote a K ie ase an 21 71 92. 
| an 
Total a we) 4,422 | 5,796 | 10,218 5,631 | 5,423 | 11,054 
Subsidised School Teachers ... 44 407 451 || 103 51 614 
Studeuts in Training... | 536 797 | 1,333 684 782 1,466 
Grand Total ..| 5,002 | 7,000 | 12,002 || 6,418 | 6,716 | 18,134 
i 


* Including 14 High School Teachers, 


There has been a general advance in the standard of educational attaiu-- 
ments of teachers in New South Wales during the past ten years. At the 
end of 1988 there were 1,950 University graduates in the teaching service,. 
viz., 1,121 men and 829 women, whereas there were only 1,027 in 1928. 


Teachers awaiting classification consist mainly of ex-students of the 
Teachers’ Colleges ineligible for classification until they have obtained the 
requisite teaching experience. Most of them possess the educational attain- 
ments for second or third class certificates, 


Teachers of subsidised schools must have sufficient educational attain-- 
ments to teach the curriculum of primary schools. Schools of method are 
held in Sydney durimg the mid-summer vacation for the purpose of increas- 
ing the knowledge and efficiency of these teachers. The average number: 
of pupils enrolled in subsidised schools is only eight per teacher, the- 
schools being situated in remote districts. 


In October, 1982, legislation was passed to restrict the employment of 
married women as lecturers or teachers in the service of the State and pro-. 
vision was made for the termination of the services of a number of such. 
teachers in order that positions might be made available for students who- 
had completed courses of training provided by the State. To 31st Decem- 
ber, 1938, the services cf 876 married women teachers had been terminated. 
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Statn Lxpeypiture on Epucatioy. 
State Schools. 

The following statement provides a-comparison of the State expenditure 
on schools at intervals since 1901. The expenditure on technical education 
is not included. The basis used for calculating costs per pupil is the average 
weekly enrolment, except for years prievy to 1921, for which the average 
weekly enrolment is not available, and the average quarterly enrolment has 
been used, 


Tape 228.—Expenditure on State Schools, 1901 to 1938. 
Expenditure. Per Pupil—Average Weekly Enrolment 
Average [~~~ ; 
Year. | Weekly | Maintenance Maintenance 
Enrol- and School | Total and School Total 
ment.* | Admiinistra- | Premises, Opals Administra-} Premises. | Expenditure. 
tion. tion. 
{ ! : ! 
£ £ £ £sd| £€8.da| £38, d. 
1901...) 212,725¢) 703,974 57,663 761,637 3.6 2 0 5 56 311 
1911 ...| 223,603+| 1,048,583 193,993. | 1,242,576 413 9 017 4 611 1 
4921...) 295,961 | 3,229,042 329,795 | 3,558,837 | 10 18 3 12 8|12 0 6 
1929 ..,| 852,071 | 4,207,754 |. 846,625 | 5,054,379 | 1119 90 2 8 1; 14 7 1 
11981 ...[ 371,841 | 3,823,684 415,379 | 4,239,068 / 10 5 8| 12 4/11 8 0 
11982 ..,| 368,868 | 3,529,989 178,532 | 3,708,521 / 911 5! 0 9 8/10 1 1 
31983...) 366,178 | 8,267,221 360,195 | 8,627,416 | 818 5; 016 8]; 918 1 
1934... 364,513 | 8,312,617 300,999 | 3,613,616 | 9 1 9; 016 6 918 3 
1985 .../363,407 | 3,523,552 | 406,662 | 3,930,214 | 9 13 11 1 2 5|1016 4 
°1936 —.../358,047 | 3,642,321 377,408 | 4,019,724 | 10 5 11 i1;/ill 4 6 
2 1 6 9] 12 1411 


3 
1937 ...1 350,054 | 3,994,646 467,920 | 4,462,566 | 11 8 
3 


1938...) 844,243 | 4,525,546 479,703 | 5,005,249 | 13 0} 1 7 10/ 14 10 10 


* Inclusive of Rvening Continuatioa Schools. t Average quarterly earolment, 


Although the expenditure on the State schools rose steadily between 1901 
and 1911, the expansion of the system caused a more rapid increase in 
vexpenditure during the following decade. Part of this additional expen- 
-diture was occasioned by the increase in the number of scholars, but the 
cost of education per pupil was more than doubled between 1911 and 1921, 
while the increase in enrolment was less than 83 per cent. Thereafter 
the expenditure continued to rise steadily and in 1929 the cost of main- 
tenance and administration was £4,207,754, or £11 19s. per pupil, and the 
expenditure on school preniises £846,625, or £2 8s. 1d. per pupil, making 
a total of £5,054,379, or £14 7s. 1d. per pupil. In 1930 measures were taken 
. to restrict general expenditure, and moneys for buildings were curtailed 
so that the total annual expenditure on primary and secondary schools in 
1933 and 1934, with an enrolment of about 366,000 pupils, was reduced 
to £3,600,000, or little more than in 1921, when the enrelment was 296,000. 
“Subsequently expenditure on maintenance and buildings was increased, 
“and in 1938 amounted to £5,005,249, or £14 10s. 16d. per pupil. Between 
° 1933 and 1938 the expenditure on maintenauce increased by £1,200,000. 
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The following statement shows the distribution of expenditure, including 
capital ‘expenditure in connection with State primary and secondary 
schools (but omitting expenditure on technical education) in 1921 and 
subsequent years :— 


TABLE 229.—Dissection of Expenditure on State Schools, 1921 to 1938. 


Particulars. rz, | 1931. | 1936. | 1987. | 1988, 

Sites, Buildings Additions*— £ £ £ £ £ 

Primary Schoolst aie | 178,781 |. 145,012} 62,163 | 161,411 | 116,818 

High schools... athe ...{ 26,703 13,505} 72,132 47,610 67,551 

Teachers’ Colleges SS bs 8,816 26,427 173 2,715 
Rates (municipal and shire)} wl 86,376 69,625 42, 498 31,422 31,272 
Rent, Furniture and Repairs ...| 89,120] °160,810) 200,680] 227,304 | 261,347 
Salaries and Allowances— 

Primary Schoolst she .../2,446,638 | 2,736,554]2, 651,470 |2,870,550 3,211,064 

High Schools 0.0 ..| 200,028 | 465,767! 523,807/| 591,889 | 678,472 


Rrening Continuation Schools. ' 12,190 16,826} 11,034 11,524 11,499 
‘Other Maintenance Expenditure—- 


Primary Schoolst os ...| 188,975 | 202,755} 180,057 | 206,410 | 226,227 
High | Schools : 27,314. 37,470) 41,727 46, 662 55,287 
Evening Continuation Schools... 1,541 1,219 624 649 634 
Bursaries and Scholarships ... 68,285 89 257] 18,710 16,716 22,402 
Boarding and Couveyance ‘Allowances 86,149 53,332] 20,530 21,665 22,286 
Training of Teachers .. oak .| 98,537 135,503 64,994] 87,526 | 133,761 
ached ee Inspection wed we] 24,197 21,593| 20,516} 22,746 31,200 
chool Iuspection - 47,971 

Adninistration and other Expenses 89, 216 } sr iiaeelNaaes sea] emasesacesd Mea ce 
Total... ... £)3,558,837 | 4,239,063)4,019,724 4,462,566 |5,005,249 


} 


_ * Includes State [nsurance on School Buildings. + Expended: by Resumed Properties Depart- 
ment on behalf of Department of Education. { Ineludes expenditure on super-primary 
: education in iutermediate nigh, district, continuation and rural schools. 


The amounts shown in the foregoing tables do not include any allowance 
for dwellings owned by the State in which teachers reside; the annual 
value of these residences was estimated at £51,361 in 1988. The figures are 
exclusive also of interest paid on loan moneys used for the erection: of 
schools. 


Capital Expenditure on State School Buildings, etc. 


Large sums have been expended for the purpose of building new. schools, 
teachers’ residences, etc. The total amount so expended during the 
decenninm ended 80th June, 1939, was £2,665,2638, the expenditure 
in each year being as follows :— 


TABLE 230.—Capital Expenditure on State Schools, 1930 to 1939. 


Year ented | amount | Yearented | Amount 
1930 400,323 1935 216.284 
1931 335,647 | 1936 229,704 
1932 91,438 i 1937 290,985 
1933 135,824 | 1938 374,720 
1984 238,041 | 1939 422,287 


_ This expenditure was met from loan funds with the exception of 
£180,275 in 1931 and £48,314 in 1932 from the Unemployment Relief Fund, 
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Total Public Expenditure on Education. 


In addition to expenses incurred in respect of the State school system,. 
the public expenditure on education in New South Wales includes grants. 
and subsidies to the University and other educational and scientific organi-- 
sations. A summary of the total expenditure by the State in respect of’ 
education in various years since 1911 is shown below. The expenditure on. 
buildings, equipment, sites, etc., representing capital expenditure, is distin- 
guished as far as practicable from expenditure for maintenance, including: 
grants and subsidies which may be regarded as annual costs. 


TABLE 231.—Public Expenditure on Education, 1911 to 1939. 


Year Expenditure. 
ended 
30th June. e Per head of 
Capital, Annual, Total. | Population, 
s. 


191L | 176,778 | 1,213,368 | 1,390,146 
1921 | 251,880 | 3,473,545 | 3,725,425 
199 | 798,955 | 4,756,250 | 5,558,205 
1931 | 345,870 | 4,662,103 | 5,007,973 
1932 93,786 | 4,175,204 | 4,268,990 
1933 | 140,791 | 3,344,849 | 3,935,640 
1934 | 241,225 | 3,701,015 | 3,942,240 | 
1935 | 288,S19 | 3,946,122 | 4,184,941 
1936 | 242,252 | 4,227,154 | 4,170,406 
1937 | 221,598 | 4,444,926 | 4,666,434 
1935 | 375,03L | 5,086,794 | 5,461,835 
193) | 426,177 | 5,328,966 | 5,755,143 


£ £ £ | 
1 
i} 
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These figures are exclusive of amounts spent by the State on the Hawkes- 
bury Agricultural College and experiment farms and societies for the: 
promotion of agricultural and allied interests. They exclude also the- 
interest on loan moneys expended on works used for education. 


Tpucationan anp Screntiric Societies. 


Many organisations are in existence in New South Wales which have for 
their objective the encouragement of professional interests, and the advance- 
ment of science, art, and literature. These include the Royal Society 
of New South Wales, which has for its objects the advancement of science 
in Australia and the encouragement of original research in all subjects 
of scientific, artistic, and philosophic interest, and the Linnean Society 
of New South Wales, established for the special purpose of promoting the 
advancement of the botany and natural history of Australia. 

Other important scientific societies arc the Royal Zoological Society of 
New South Wales, inaugurated in 1879; a branch of the British Medicat 
Association, founded in 1881; the Royal Australasian College of Physicians; 
the Royal Australasian College of Surgeous; the Australian Chemical 
Jnstitute; the Australian National Research Council; the Australian Iisti- 
tute of Political Science; the Australian Institute of International 
Affairs; the Australian Academy of Art; the Society of Artists; a brancl: 
of the British Astronomical Association; the Australasian Association for’ 
the Advancement of Science; the Royal Geographical Society; the Univer- 
sity Science Society ; the Royal Australian Historical Society; and a branch 
of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand. 

The learned professions such as solicitors and barristers, engineers, 
surveyors, architects and optometrists are represented by institutes, associa- 
tions or societies. 
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The Royal Art Society holds an annual exhibiticn of artists’ work at 
Sydney; and of the many musical societies, mention may be made of the 
Royal Sydney Apollo Society, and the Royal Sydney Philharmonic Society. 


Workers’ Educational Association. 

The Workers’ Educational Association of New South Wales was founded 
at a conference called by the Labour Council of New South Wales in June, 
1918. It organises tutorial classes, study circles, summer and holiday 
schools and public lectures. In 1938, the membership of the association 
‘consisted of 877 individual members including 452 students using the 
library, and 54 organisations other than tutorial classes were affiliated 
with it. 

In 1938 68 tutorial classes were held, viz., 14 at the University, 25 in the 
‘city and suburbs, 14 in the Neweastle district and 15 in other country 
districts. The number of students enrolled was 2,100, and the effective 
enrolment was 1,591. 

There were also in operation 9 discussion groups with an enrolment of 
114. 

The income of the association in 1988 was £1,810, including an endow- 
ment of £750 from the State, a grant of £150 from the University, and 
subscription fees amounted to £7538. 


CoNSERVATORIUM or Music, 


The State Conservatorium of Music, which was established in 1915, 
provides tuition in music, from the elementary te the advanced stages. 
"Che studies are divided into two sections. The music school section pro- 
vides three courses, viz. elementary, intermediate, and advanced—the 
last-mentioned extending over two years. <A certificate is granted on the 
satisfactory conclusion of each course. The advanced grade certificate of 
the music school section entitles the holders to admission to the diploma 
section, in which a course of two years’ tuition, leading to the professional 
‘diploma, is given under the personal direction of the Director of the Con- 
servatorium. A’ preparatory course is available for juveniles who have not 
previously received musical tuition. An opera school was established in 
February, 1935, in connection with the Conservatorium to provide complete 
opera and stage training for talented young singers. 

The number of students enrolled in the various courses of study at the 
Conservatorium. was 1,295 in 1988, as compared with 1,410 in 1929 and 937 
in 1932. Ten students gained the diploma in 1988. Receipts in 1938 con- 
sisted of fees, proceeds from concerts, ctc., amounting to £25,414 and the 
expenditure was £32,062. 


Musevars, Liprarics, anD Art GALLERY. 


The Government of New South Wales maintains a number of museums 
and libraries and a National Art Gallery. The capital expenditure by the 
‘State on buildings for these institutions to 20th June, 1939, amounted to 
£424,076, including the capital cost of the Herbarium £11,436. 


Museums. 

The Australian Museum in Sydney is the oldest institution of its kind in 
Australia. It is incorporated under the control of trustees, with a statutory 
endowment of £1,000 per year, which is supplemented by aunual Parlia- 
mentary appropriations. It contains fine specimens of the principal objects 
of natural history, and a valuable collection of zoological, mineral and 
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ethnological specimens. A library containing 29,927 volumes at, 31st 
December, 1938, is attached to the institution. Lectures and gallery demon- 
strations are given in the Museum and are open to the public. During the 
year 1938 visitors to the Museum numbered 209,416, as compared with 
208,118 in 1937. The expenditure during the year 1988 was £21,457, and 
amounted to £18,214 in 1987. Including the vote from, consolidated revenue, 
the income for the year. ended 30th June, 1989, amounted to £19,890; as com- 
pared with £21,542 in the preceding financial year. 


A Technological Museum has been established’ as an adjunct to the 
Central Technical College. It contains a valuable series of specimens. 
illustrative of various stages:of manufacturing, and a collection of natural 
products acquired by purchase, gift, loan, or exchange. Technologicab 
Museums are established also at Goulburn, Bathurst, West Maitland, New- 
gastle, and, Albury. 


Research work is conducted by the scientific staff at. the Technological 
Museum in connection with the development of the natural resources of 
Australia, 


There is a Mining and Geological Museum attached to:the Department of 
Mines. Its functions include the preparation and collection of minerals to 
be used as teaching aids in scliools and in other institutions, 


The Agricultural and Forestry Museum is an adjunct of the Department. 
of Agriculture. 


The public have access to the “ Nicholson” Museum of Antiquities, the: 
“Macleay ” Museum of Natural History, the Museum of. Normal and Morbid 
Anatomy, attached to the Sydney University, and the National Herbarium. 
and Botanical Museum at the Botanic Gardens. Housed in the Macleay 
Museum is the Aldridge collection of Broken Hill minerals, 


Public Library of New South Wales. 


The Australian Subscription Library, established: in 1826, became a State 
institution in 1869, It was: incorporated in 1899, as the. Public Library of 
New South Wales, with a body of trustees and an annual. statutory endow- 
nent of £2,000, which is supplemented by Parliamentary. appropriations. 


The library embraces. a General Reference Library, a Country Circula-. 
tion Department, the Mitchell Library and the William Dixsen Gallery. 
In. June, 1939, the General Reference Library contained 278,052. volumes, 
exclusive of pamphlets, and visitors numbered’ 198,905 on week days and 
12,784 on Sundays during the year 1988-39. This library includes a 
Research Department, which made 825 researches during the year and 
added 17,480 references to its indexes. The Country, Circulation Depart- 
ment contains $9,521 volumes. During. the year 4,281 boxes and parcels 
were sent to rural’ schools, 581 boxes to agricultural; bureaux, teacliers’ 
associations, mechanics’ institutes and similar institutions, and 61,619: 
books to individual students. : 


In 1898 the late David Scott Mitchell promised the trustees of the Public 
Library a collection of 60,000 volumes dealing principally with Australasia 
end the Southern Pacifie, together with manuscripts. and pictures. With 
these he bequeathed £70,000, and the income from. the bequest is. spent. on, 
additions. In. June, 1939, there were 146,933 volumes in the Mitchell 
Library, and visitors during 1938-39: numbered 41,354.. 
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Tn 1928 Mr. William Dixson gave a unique: collection of pictures and 
prints. relating to Australian histovy to the Public Library, to which he has 
made. valuable additions: from time to time. This collection: forms the 
William Dixson Gallery,. 


The total cost to the State of the Public Library buildings at 30th 
June, 1989, was £146,047,. including £117,354 expended on the new building. 
(incomplete) which contains the Mitchell Library,, the Dixson Gallery 
and the Country Circulating Department. The expenditure on maintens 
‘ance during 1938-39 was £30,299, including £3,731 from the Mitchell 
Library Endowment Fund. 


Sydney Municipal Library. 


The Sydney: Municipal: Library is a free lending library administered by 
dhe Council of the City of Sydney. It contained 47,491 volumes in 1938. 

Maintenance costs during 1938 amounted to £18,809, including £1,72% 
for new books, 


Other Libraries, 


Loeal libraries established’ in a large number of centres throughout the 
State, may be classed broadly under two heads—Sehools of Arts, which 
are organised: and controlled by. committees of private citizens and 
dependent upon the monetary support. accorded by the public; and free 
libraries established in connection with municipalities. Under: tle provi- 
sious of. the Local Government Act any shire or municipality may establish 
a public library, art gallery, or museum. 

The library of the Australian Museum, though intended! primarily as a 
scientific library. for staff use, is accessible to students. It contains 29,927 
volumes, In. the: library: attached. ta: tle National Herbarium there are 
approximately 10,000: volumes. 


The libraries in connection with the: Technological Museum, and the 
Technical Collega and branches contained: 27,588 text-books. Jn the libraries 
of the Teachers’ Colleges there are 56,150: volumes; in. libraries. attached’ 
to State Schools, 553,581 volumes; and‘ in the Fisher Library at the Uni- 
versity 250,200 volumes, 


The Parliamentary Library contains 85,429 books, and large numbers. 
of volumes: are in the libraries: of the law courts and Government offices. 


Reorganisation of the. Public Library Service. 


An advisory committee was appointed by the Government in June, 
1987, to inquire as to the adequacy of the library service provided by the 
public and municipal libraries, Schools of Arts, etc., with a view to its 
reorganisation. In a report dated October, 1938, the committee recom- 
mended the establishment of a system of local public libraries subsidised 
by the central and local government bodies, the extension of the facilities 
afforded by the Public Library to provide a central reference library, the 
appomtment of a Library Board to render advice and assistance in 
organising and maintaining the services and the establishment of a school 
for librarians. Recommendations of the eommittee were embodied in the 
Libraries Act, passed in November, 1939, to commence on a date to be 
proclaimed. 


ee ee 
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National Art Gallery of New South Wales. : 


The National Art Gallery contains a good collection of oil paintings, 
water colours and statuary, including some works of prominent modern 
artists, and some valuable gifts from private persons, 


The present value of the contents of the Gallery is approximately £143,680, 
and the cost of the building to 80th June, 1939, was £95,656. 


The number of paintings, etc., in the Gallery at the end of 1938 was 
3,529, viz. 732 oil paintings, 501 water-colours, 1,161 black-and-white 
‘works, 204 statuary casts and bronzes, and 931 other works of art, and the 
total amount expended during the year in purchasing works of art was 
£2,069, Thirty works of art were acquired by purchase during the year 
and 21 works of art and a collection of old English pewter by gift. 


The total expenditure during 1938 amounted to £8,397, including salaries 
‘and wages £4,294. In 1987 expenditure amounted to £8,273, of which 
£3,666 was paid in salaries and wages. 


The attendance at the National Art Gallery during 1938 was 250,530 on 
week-days and 101,205 on Sundays. Attendances in 1937 were 141,370 and 
46,595 respectively. 


Art students, under certain regulations, may copy works and enjoy the 
benefit of a collection of books of reference on art subjects. Collections of 
pictures are sent to the principal country towns for temporary exhibition, 
823 pictures being so distributed during 1988; also 198 works of art were 
on loan to various Government departments and institutions in the city 
and suburbs. 


The Gallery has received but small support from private endowments, and 
by reason of its limited funds, is restricted mainly to the collection of 
specimens of contemporary art. 


The Wynne Art Prize consisting of the interest on approximately £1,000 
is awarded annually to the Australian artist or sculptor producing the best 
landscape painting of Australian scenery in oils or water colours, or the 
best production of figure sculpture, 


The Archibald Prize is awarded for the best portrait, “preferably of 
some man or woinan distinguished in art, letters, science, or politics painted 
by any artist resident in Australasia.” The amount available for the prize 
in each year is approximately £400, 


The Sir John Sulman Prize founded by the widow and children of the 
late Sir John Sulman is derived from the proceeds from the investment 
of £2,500. It is awarded annually for the best subject of genre painting 
or mural decoration or design for an intended mural decoration, done by 
an artist resident in Australia for two years preceding the date fixed for 
the submission of the pictures for inspection, 
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LAW COURTS. 


A cardinal principle of the legal system of New South Wales, like that: 
of England on which it is based, is the supremacy of the law to which alk 
persons a:te bound to conform, No person may be punished except for a 
breach of law which has been proved in due course of law in a court before 
which all persons have equal rights. It excludes the existence of arbitrari- 
ness or prerogative on the part of the government or of any exemption of 
officials or others from obedience to the ordinary law or from the jurisdiction 
of the ordinary tribunals, 


Sources or Law. 
The law in force in New South Wales consists of— 

Gi) So much of the common law of England and such English statute 
law as came into force on the original settlement of the colony in 
1788, or was made applicable by the New South Wales Constitu- 
tion Act passed in 1828. 

(ii) Acts passed by the Parliament of the State of New South Wales, 
together with regulations, rules, orders, etc., made thereunder. 

(iii) Acts passed by the Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia 
within the scope of its allotted powers, together with regulations 
rules, orders, etc., made thereunder. 

(iv) Imperial law binding New South Wales as part of the British 
Empire, as part of the Commonwealth of Australia, or as a State 
—subject, since 1981, to the Statute of Westminster. (These 
relate mainly to external affairs or matters of Imperial concern.) 

(v) Case law. (The extent to which judicial decisions of the English, 
Commonwealth or State Courts respectively form part of the State 
law would require too lengthy a statement to be set out here.) 

The proper subjects for Federal legislation are limited to those specified 
jn the Commonwealth Constitution. In some cases Federal powers of 
legislation are exclusive of, in others concurrent: with, those of the State. 
In all cases of conflict valid Federal laws override State laws. 


( 
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THE JupictaL Syste, 


Characteristic features of the judicial system are—(a) The law is 
enforceable in public courts; (b) the judiciary is independent of control by 
the executive; (c) officials concerned with the administration of justice do 
not enjoy any exemption from law; (d) advocates are admitted to practice 
by the Supreme Court and are subject to control exercisable through the 
Court. 

The work of the courts is distributed ainongst various jurisdictions with 
a view to simplifying procedure and avoiding unnecessary delay. Minor 
civil matters are heard in Courts of Petty Sessions (Small Debts Courts) 
vhich have a jurisdiction limited in point of locality and amount. The 
civil jurisdiction of District Courts also is limited in these respects. The 
Supreme Court’s jurisdiction is limited only in respect of matters which 
are reserved for the original jurisdiction of the Federal Courts. In criminal 
matters less serious offences are heard in Courts of Petty Sessions (Police 
Courts), and other offences, not being of a capital nature, are dealt with 
by Courts of Quarter Sessions. Capital charges are tried at sittings of the 
Supreme Court and, in practice, offences of an important public nature are 
often so dealt with. 

A number of legal tribunals have been established to deal with special 
matters, viz., Licensing Courts, Taxation Courts of Review, Wardens” 
Courts (Mining), Courts of Marine Inquiry, Land and Valuation Court, 
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and, amoung criminal courts of magisterial rank, Coroners’ Courts and Chil- 
dyren’s Courts. Special jurisdictions are exercised by the Industrial Com- 
mission and by the Workers’ Compensation Commission. Particular 
auatters arising under the various land laws of the State are dealt with by 
‘Local Land Boards. A Transport Appeal Court, consisting of a District 
Court Judge, hears appeals from certain decisions of the transport authori- 
ties. Jurisdiction to hear disputes arising under the Friendly Societies 
Act and the Co-operation Act is given to the Registrar under those Acts. 
‘Women are eligible to be appomted as judges, magistrates, or justices 
of the peace. 

New South Wales as a State of the Commonwealth forms part of the 
Commonwealth judicial system. By the Commonwealth Judiciary Act, 
1908-1934, the jurisdiction of the High Court is exclusive in regard to 
‘certain matters. In regard to other matters the courts of the State are 
invested with Federal jurisdiction subject to conditions stated in that Act. 

Appeal lies to the Privy Council from the Supreme Court of New South 
Wales and the High Court of Australia, respectively, in proper cases. The 
Privy Council is the final Court of Appeal for the British Dominions. 


ADMINISTRATION oF JUDICIAL SYSTEM, 
Dinisters of the Crown. 


In New South Wales the duty of administering laws is allotted to 
‘Ministers of the Crown in their respective spheres. A table of Acts 
administered by each Minister, is published iv. “The New South Wales 
Parliamentary Companion.” A list of these Acts, together with other func- 
tions of the various Ministers, appears in each copy of Hansard (daily 
proceedings). Usually an Attorney-General and a Minister of Justice are 
included amongst the Ministers, but sometimes these offices are combined. 
At times a Solicitor-General has been included in the Cabinet. At other 
times he has been a salaried public servant. There is also a Crown 
Solicitor—a salaried public servant. A common practice is to have an 
officer known as Assistant Law Officer as a further legal adviser to the 
Governinent. 

The Attorney-General who is the legal adviser of the Government, is 
charged with the conduct of business relating to the higher courts (such 
as Supreme and District Courts), the offices of the Crown Solicitor, Crown 
‘Prosecutors, Clerk of the Peace, Parliamentary draftsmen and Court 
reporters as well as statute law consolidation and certain Acts, including 
the Crimes Act, the Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act and the Poor Persons’ 
Legal Remedies Act. Furthermore, he advises Ministers on questions on 
which his legal cpinion is required, initiates and defends proceedings by 
‘and against the State, and determines whether a bill should be found in 
cases of indictable offences. The grand jury system has not been adopted. 
“The Attorney-General is in the position of a grand jury to find a bill. No 
‘person can be put upon his trial for an indictable offence unless a bill has 
een found, except where an e2 officio indictment has been filed by the 
Attorney-General or the Supreme Court has directed an information to 
be filed. 

The Minister of Justice supervises the working of the magistrates’ courts, 
‘of gaols and penal establishments, also the operations of the various offices 
eonnected with the Supreme and District Courts. He administers Acts of 
Parliameut relating to justices, juries, coroners, prisons and prisoners, land; 
lords and tenants, inebriates, real property, land titles, registration of firms, 
companies and deeds, births, deaths and marriages, and licensed trades and 
eallings. 
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Surresn Courr. 
“ The Supreme Court of New South Wales was established in 1824 under 
the Charter -of Justice. Jurisdiction is exercised by a Chief Justice and not 
more than ten Puisne Judges, of whom four are engaged usually in ‘the 
Conimon Law and: Criminal jurisdictions, and the remainder in Hquity, 
Bankruptcy, Probate, Lunacy, and Matrimonial Causes. 

The ‘Court possesses original jurisdiction over all litigious matters arising 
in the State, except where its jurisdiction is excluded by statute, in certain 
cases where extra territorial jurisdiction has been conferred, in Admiralty, 
and in appeal. Its original] jurisdiction is exercised usually by one judge. 
The procedure and practice of the Court are defined by statute, or regulated 
by rules which may be. made by any three or more judges. The Supreme 
Court has power at common law to restrain inferior courts which act in 
excess of their jurisdiction, and to grant mandamus to enforce a legal 
right. The right of appeal to the Supreme Court from inferior courts is 
purely the creation of statute law. In proper cases appeals may be carried 
from findings of the Supreme Court to the High Court of Australia or 
to the Privy Council. 

Particulars are given below of each division of the civil jurisdiction of the 
Court. 


Common Law Jurisdiction. 


The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court at Common Law extends to cases 
not falling within any other jurisdiction. Actions are tried usually in the 
first instance in sittings at nisi prius, before one judge and a jury of four, 
or of twelve in special cases. A jury may be dispensed with by consent of 
both parties and under statutes governing certain cases. A judge may sit 
“in chambérs” to deal with questions not requiring’ to be argued in-court. 

The following table gives particulars of causes set down and writs issued 
in the Supreme and Circuit Courts (Common Law Jurisdiction) during the 
last five years. The number of writs issued includes cases which were 
settled by the parties without further litigation. 


Tasie 2382.—Common Law Jurisdiction—Writs and Causes, 1934 to 1938. 


Particulars, 1934, 1035. 1036. 1937. 1938, 
SVrits Issued ,.. ah as wel 4,489 4,228 4,389 4,532 4,170 
Judgments Signed... wae ve 2,423 2,162 2,184 2,132 2,039 

Causes Tried-— 
Verdict for Plaintiff ... vid 167 202 198 210 250 
Fr Defendant ... a 57 77 85 50 i 
Jury Disagreed ... ig a 8 1 1 4 4 
Nonsuits ... an tas cos 11 23 12 16 8 
Total we uss] 288«|~= «808 296 300 339 

Causes— 

Not proceeded with a 213 237 241 333 209 
Referred to Arbitration... ae ian ves as 1 2 
Total Causes dealt with ... 451 540 537 634 550 


The difference between the number of writs issued and judgments 
signed indicates the extent to which suits are not proceeded with, and 
“the. difference between the number of judgments signed and’ the number of 
*¢auges tried indicates the extent to which cases are settled without legal 
proceedings in court, . 
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\ Equity Jurisdiction. 


The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in Equity (which includes infancy) 
is exercised by the Chief Judge in Equity, or by any other Judge of the 
Supreme Court sitting in Equity. The procedure of the Court is governed 
by the Equity Act, 1901, and subsidiary rules, The jurisdiction extends 
to granting equitable relief by enforcing rights not recognisd at Common 
Law and by special remedies such as the issue of injunctions, writs of 
specific performance, and a jurisdiction in infancy. The Court in making 
binding declarations of right may obtain the assistance of specialists such 
as actuaries, engineers, or other persons. In deciding legal rights incidental 
to its cases, it exercises all the powers of the Common Law jurisdiction of 
the Supreine Court, and may award damages in certain cases, 


The office of the Court is under the control of the Master in Equity who 
performs many judicial functions, and, when directed by the Court, deter- 
mines certain matters such as conducting inquiries, taking accounts, etc. 
He is also Registrar of the Court, and controls the records and funds 
within its charge. 


The transactions in Equity during the year ended 30th June, 1939, 
included the following:—Decrees 89, orders ou motions and petitions 
1,524, orders by Judge in Chambers 255 and 1 order by the Master in 
Equity. In 1987-88 106 decrees were made, and 1,332 orders on motions 
and petitions, and 288 orders by Judge in Chambers. 


Lunacy Jurisdiction. 


The Supreme Court in its Lunacy jurisdiction is constituted, except on 
appeal, by the Chief Judge in Equity or by any other judge sitting for 
him during his absence or illness or at his request. In respect of the 
administration ot estates the jurisdiction may be exercised by the Master 
in Lunacy and the Deputy Master in Lunacy. 


Persons whose affairs are brought under control by the Lunacy Act are 
grouped in three main classes—(1) persons of unsound mind and incapable 
of managing their affairs; (2) persons who are incapable of managing 
their affairs through mental infirmity arising from disease or age; and (3) 
insane patients in the mental hospitals. The affairs of those in the first 
class are administered by committees, and those in the second class by 
managers, subject in both cases to the order and direction of the Court 
constituted by the Master; and the affairs of insane patients are admin- 
istered by the Master in Lunacy. 


The amount of trust funds controlled by the Master in Lunacy was 
£1,212,015 at 30th June, 1989. The funds comprised niortgages £86,188, 
Commonwealth Government securities £850,785, fixed deposits £271,192 
and cash £3,900. In addition there were assets of considerable valus 
in the form of scrip, real estate, etc. A deduction ranging up to 4 per 
zent. from the net income of insane persons whose estates are managed 
by the Master in Lunacy amounted to £9,481 in 1988-39, and fees collected 
to £405. 


Probate Jurisdiction, 
Probate jurisdiction extends over all property, real or personal, in New 
South Wales of deceased persons, testate or intestate. The jurisdiction is 
exercised by a Probate Judge, or by any judge acting on his behalf, 
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The Registrar in Probate exercises jurisdiction in granting probate and 
letters of administration in all matters where no contention has arisen and 
in passing the accounts of executors and administrators, including the allow- 
ance of commission to them for their trouble. The Registrar or any 
interested party may refer any matter to the Court. The Registrar also 
exercises jurisdiction in minor dealings affecting estates where no objee- 
tion is raised by any interested party. 


Until the granting of probate or letters of administration the property of 
deceased persons vests in the Public Trustee, and cannot be legally dealt 
with except in minor matters. In this way the rights of the successors, the 
creditors, aud the State are safeguarded. Cases of disputed wills are tried 
by the Judge, with or without a jury, to determine issues of fact, and juris- 
diction is exercised over administrators and executors. 


The following table shows the number and values of estates dealt with in 
the past five years :— 


Taste 233.—Probate Jurisdiction—Number and Value of Estates, 
1984 to 1938. 


Probates Granted. Letters of Administration. Total. 

Year, G G _ 

Number of i TOSS Number of Toss Nuwmberof Gross 

Rotates, | puueet | istaten | ESeer | states. | Fama! 

. £ £ £ 

1934 5,602 21,320,509 2,189 2,409,842 7,792 | 23,730,351 
1935 5,861 22,696,050 2,745 2,759,547 8,606 | 25,455,597 
1936 5,188 24,669,041 3,228 2,679,454 8,416 | 27,348,495 
1937 6,229 27,827,847 | 2,319 2,700,606 8,548 ) 30,528,453 
1938 6,362 28,386,483 2,875 3,176,389 9,237 | 31,562,872 


The values shown above represent the gross value of estates, inclusive of 
those not subject to duty, and of estates dealt with by the Public Trustee. 
In some cases probate or letters of administration are taken out a second 
time and such estates are duplicated in the foregoing figures. Where estates 
are less than £3800 in value probate or letters of administration may be 
granted on personal application to the Registrar, without the intervention 
of a solicitor. 


Jurisdiction in Matrimonial Causes (Divorce). 


This jurisdiction was conferred on the Supreme Court by the Matrimonial 
Causes Act, 18738. Previously marriages could be dissolved only by special 
Act of Parliament. This Act, with its amendments, was consolidated in 
1899. A Judge of the Supreme Court is appointed Judge in Divorce, but 
any other judge may act for him. The forms of relief granted are dissolution 
of marriage, judicial separation, declaration of nullity of marriage, jactita- 
tion of marriage, and orders for restitution of conjugal rights, Orders for 
the custody of children, alimony, damages, and settlement of marriage 
property may be made. Decrees for the dissolution of marriage are usually 
amade provisional for a short period, and absolute at the expiration thereof 
if no reason to the contrary is shown, e.g., collusion. Where there is reason 
to believe that dissolution of marriage is sought for ulterior motives and 
that collusion has taken place between the parties, it is customary for the 
Crown to intervene and place before the Court any relevant facts in its 
possession. The Crown, however, cannot intervene after thé-decree nisi 
‘has been made absolute. pe 
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The grounds on which dissolution may’ be granted’ on petition andi the 
conditions: as' to domicile: have been. set out in earlier issues of this: 
‘Year Book. 

The following statement shows the number. of petitions in matrimonial 
causes made and granted in New South Wales during the past five years 
in comparison with the average per year in quinquennial periods since 
1908 :-— 


TaBLe 284.—Divorces, Petitions and’ Decrees—1908 to. 1938. 


. Number of Petitions Granted. Restitution of 

Pi hdl Conjugal Rights, 

YX Barareh Divorces, Petitions:|;Nullity of Marriage. a 
cet and Nullity ——_—__———_] ; at i> Heee 

arria udicial |, 5 5 . orcas . Decrées 

“podgett | Dapnee® | peetees seperation} DRereor | peorees | Petilons. | Granted. 

Granted. /Absolute.| tated. | Granted. ABbsolute:|| » | 
ee ' 453 260 | 269 | 12 4 4 28 | 18 
= 642 393 342 9 3 3 74 51 
1918-22* | 1,041 672 562 13 7 5 236 141 
1923-27* | 1,391 992; |. 903: 18 9 8: 266 168 
1928-32* 1,480 1,060. 967 10 1k 9 311 180 
1983-37 * 1,749. 1,26: 1,124 13 ll tl 365 224 
19B4- 1,780: ¥,132' | 1,078. 13 16 14 386 9G 
1935 1,728 1,127 112k 15 9 9 3it3. 188 
1936 1 1,814 1,367 1,147 12 15 13 32 23+ 
1937 | 1,812 1,367 1,261 ld | 1 412 , 271 
1938 1,904 1,826, 1,424 }- 9 . 7 4: 482 " 985 


* Average per year, 


The number of petitions lodged‘ increased rapidly between 1908 and’ 192’. 
The annual. average in the quinquennium 1928-27 was more than three times 
the average of 1908-12. The increase continued until 1929. when the 
number was 1,545. After a decline: to 1262 in 1931, the upward trend: 
was resumed and: the. petitions. in 1988 were more numerous by 23' per cent. 
than in 1929:. 


The number of petitions. lodged: with a suspension. of fees. or in forma. 
pauperis during 1988 was 767 of which 661 were for divorce, .5 for nullity. 
of marriage, 8 for judicial separation, and 93 for restitution of conjugal 
rights. 

*. The number of petitioners of each sex in cases where decrees for: divorce; 
or nullity of marriage were made absolute, or judicial separation was 
granted, during each of the past ten years’ was as follow:—_ 


Tanit 235.—Divorees—Sex of Petitioners, 1929 to 1988. 


Yearin |: Number of Successful’ Petitions. Year in Nuntber of’ Successful Petitions” 
which lodged by \ which lodged ‘by: 
Petition: Petition 
Wag : i ‘ was A 
granteq,,| Husband. | Wile, | Total, | granted. Husband. | Wife. | Total. 
1929 | 429 666 |. 1,095 ||, 1984 | 461 654 | 1,105 
1930: 396 555 - 951 , 1985 466 682 1,148 
1981 | 440 647° 1,087 * 1986 | 508 667 1,172 
1932. |} 362! »  §03, 870 1937 530 ' 958 1,283; 
1983) |, 429 . | 607 . 1,086 1933 611 "829 : Y,440° 


: ais 
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The proportion of the petitions lodged ‘by husbands is about 40 per cent. 
‘The grounds of isuits in which decrees for divoree-or nullity of marriage 
were made absolute during each of the past five years were .as follow :— 


TaBLe 236.—Divorces—Grounds of Suit, 1934 to 1938. 


Ground of Suit. 1084, 1085, | 1086. | 1987, | 1988. 

Adultery ie “fers ate 43 ws tis 246 | 256 | 267 | 284) 309 

Bigamy fet ss wa 15 ll 9 6. 9 

Cruelty.and Repeated Assaults " hi is 2° 3 6. 20 5 

x» 4, Habitual Drunkenness ae ak 7 It 8 ll 10 
‘Desertion 609 | 688 | 686 


din are Bi ane cr ast 772 | 827 
Habitual Dyunkenness and Neglect to Sup- ; 
port, or Neglect of Domestic Duties ... we 
Non-compliance with Order for Restitution of 
Conjugal Rights 1a ve tee att 19) | 141 |} 160] 172] 252 
Other. it a -_ tie 3 7 9 13 3 


209; 16} 15) 32] 16 


Total hie ». | 1,092 | 1,183 | 1,160 | 1,272 |1,431 


In the 1,424 cases in which decrees for divorce were made absolute during 
19388 the mean duration of marriage was as follows: Under 5 years, 64; 5-9 
years, 455; 10-14 years, 889; 15-19 years, 237; 20-29 years, 286; 30-89 years, 
47 and 40-49 years, 6. In the cases of 473 marriages there were no children; 
one child in 474 cases; two children, 245; three children, 117; four children, 
‘50; and five or more children in 60 cases. In 5 cases the details were not 
stated. 


Admiralty Jurisdiction. 


Jurisdiction as a Colonial Court of Admiralty was conferred on the 
Supreme Court of New South Wales.on ist July, 1914, by Order-in-Council, 
‘under the Colonial Courts of Admiralty Act (Imperial), 1890. The Court 
mmay sit also as a Prize Court by authority of a proclamation of August, 
1014, under the Prize Courts Act (Imperial), 1894. 


HigHErR Criminan Courts, 


The higher courts of criminal jurisdiction consist of the Central Criminal 
Court (which sits in Sydney and is presided over by a Judge of the 
Supreme Court), of the Supreme Court on circuit, and of Courts of Quarter 
Sessions held at important centres throughout the State, each presided over 
sby a Judge of the District Court as chairman of Quarter Sessions. These 
courts deal with imdictable offences which are the more serious criminal 
eases. Offences punishable by death may be tried only before the Central 
Criminal Court, which ‘exercises the criminal jurisdiction ‘of the Supreme 
ourt, or before the Supreme Court on cixewit. 

Ali persons charged with criminal offences must be charged before a 
judge with a jury of twelve chosen by lot from a panel provided by the 
sheriff. The question of the guilt or innocence of the accused is determined 
by the jury after the direction by the presiding jadge as to tthe law and 
the facts proved by evidence, and the verdict must be unanimous, If 
unanimity is not reached within twelve hours, the jury is discharged and 
the accused may be tried before another jury. Women are not eligible to 
act as jurors. 

_ Undictable offences against Commonwealth law are tried before these 
courts, 
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Central Criminal Court and Supreme Court on Circuit. 
The Central Criminal Court exercises the criminal jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court in Sydney, and a Judge of the Supreme Court presides at 
sittings of the Supreme Court in circuit towns. Usually capital offences, 
the_more serious indictable offences committed in the metropolitan area, 
and offences which may not be tried conveniently at Quarter Sessions, or 
at sittings of the Supreme Court in the country, are tried at the Central 
Criminal Court. Appeal from these courts lies t» the Court of Criminal 
Appeal, consisting of three or more Judges of the Supreme Court and, in 
proper cases, to the High Court of Australia or the Privy Council. A 
Judge of the Supreme Court sitting in Sydney or at circuit towns may act 
as a Court of Gaol Delivery, to hear and determine the cases of untried 
prisoners upon returns of such prisoners supplied by the gaolers of the State 
under rules of the Court. 


Courts of Quarter Sessions. 


Tlese courts are held at times and places appointed by the Governor-in- 
Council, in districts which coincide with those of District Courts. Forty- 
tour places were appointed in 1939, courts being held usually prior to 
District Court sittings, from two to four times a year in country centres, 
but eleven times in Sydney, and six times in Parramatta. 


In addition to exercising their original jurisdiction, the courts hear 
appeals from Courts of Petty Sessions and certain appeals from other 
courts, e.g., Licensing Courts. Appeals from Quarter Sessions or sittings 
of the Supreme Court by persons convicted on indictment are heard by the 
Court of Criminal Appeal. 


Cases before Higher Criminal Courts. 

The following table relates to the number of distinct persons charged 
before Courts of Quarter Sessions, sittings of the Supreme Court at circuit 
towns, and the Central Criminal Court, and it shows the number of con- 
victions in each of the classes of more serious offences, Where two or more 
charges were preferred against the same person, account has been taken 
only of the principal charge. 


TABLE 237.—Higher Courts—Persons Charged and Convictions, 
1911 to 1939, 


Convictions—Principal Offence. 

one eric ee Guilty, ‘Meatnae Total Persons Convicted 

Charged, ete, Against | Against | Currency,| Other Per 10,000 

Person. | Property. and Offences. Number. | of Popul 

Yorgery. tion. 

1911* 979 441 141 313 48 36 538 3°23 
1921* 1,722 611 166 853 48 44 1,121 5:27 
1931 1,711 503 170 977 36 25 1,208 4°75" 
1934 1,287 432 153 630 37 35 855 3:27 
1935 1,191 329 153 640 38 31 862 3:27 
1936 1,084 318 179 523 19 45 766 2°88 
1937 977 354 126 443 18 36 623 2°22 
1938 1,087 392 121 528 15 31 695 2°55 
1939 1,173 369 188 577 29 10 804 2°94 


* Year ended 31st December. 
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‘In view of the fact that trials of accused persons in higher criminal 
courts take place on indictment by the Attorney-General, and usually after 
magisterial inquiry into the sufficiency of evidence for such trials, and that 
the question of guilt is decided by a jury of laymen, it is interesting to note 
that only about two-thirds of the persons charged are convicted, and in the 
ease of offences against the person the proportion is approximately one-half. 


Of the persons convicted during the year ended 30th June, 1939, males 
numbered 773 and females 31; and the proportion per 100,000 of each 
sex was males 56.1, females 2.3. 


The following table shows the number of persons convicted for specific 
offences included in the foregoing statement :— 


TaBLe 238.—Higher Courts—Convictionus for Specific Offences, 
1911 to 1939. 


Number of Offenders Convicted. 


Offences, 
1911. 1921, | 1936-37, | 1937-38,| 1938-39. 
Murder ... 3 8 3 5 6 
Attempted MurderandShootingatw ithTntent 3 3 ] 1 4 
Manslaughter ... a 4 13 6 4 4 
Rape and other Offences against Females ve} 29 21 43 34 50 
Unnatural Offences .., Wee 2 23 20 19 26 
Abortion and Attempts to Procure.. r 3 2 is 1 7 
Bigamy and offences relating to Marriage | 16 22 8 17 19 
Assault . ae ..| 80 63 15 15 28 
Burglary ‘and Housebreaking wef 62 244. 275 288 374 
Robbery and Stealing from the Person ...| 14 35 34 35 37 
Stealing Horses, Cattle, Sheep wee we | 26 48 2 4 4 
Embezzlement and Stealing by Servants ,. 26 42 9 19 10 
Larceny and Receiving fos -_ wef BL 376 85 120 90 
Fraud and False Pretences ... an w| 88 80 24 41 39 
Arson... ae oat 1 3 4 6 
Vorgery, Uttering Tor god Documents wef al 44 ll 12) #19 
Conspiracy Fe -_ 10 16 24 13 7 
Perjury and Subornation ., oo wf 10 17 3 4 1 


District Courts. 


District Courts have been in existence in New South Wales since 1858 as 
intermediaries between the Small Debts Courts and the Supreme Court. 
They are presided over by judges with special legal training, whose jurisdic- 
tion ig defined in the District Courts Act, 1912-1986. Sittings are held 
at places and times appointed by the Governor-in-Council. There are ten 
Distriet Court Judges and arrangements were made for sittings in sixty- 
three districts in 1938. The courts sit at intervals during ten months of 
the year in Sydney, and two or more times per year in important country 
towns. A registrar and other officers are attached to each court. 


Ordinarily cases are heard by a judge sitting alone, but a jury may be 
empanelled by direction of the judge, or upon demand by either plaintiff 
or defendant, in any case where the amount claimed exceeds £20. The 
jurisdiction of the Court extends over issues of fact in equity, probate, and 
divorce proceedings remitted by the Supreme Court, and over actions at 
Common Law involving an amount not exceeding £400, or £200 where 
a title to land is involved. 
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The findings of the District: Court are intended to be final, but new trials 
may be granted, and appeals may be made to. the Supreme Court in certain, 
cases, 

Particulars of suits brought in District Courts in their original juris- 
dictions during the last five years are given: in. the following table:— 
TABLE 239.—District Courts—T'ransactions, 1934 to 1938. 


Chuses Tried. é Judgment’ 
USER for 
7 seg Causes Total 
Terdj Dis- Plaintifé |. Total ‘ Causes 
Year onde eontinuad by Default, melorned Suits ae Pending 
ae Verdict or Settled Con- o, disposed arg e: andin 
Defendant 7 Sse Arbi- during a 
for - ineludin without | fession, -trati of, Year Avrear. 
Plaintiff. | Nome hearing, [or Agree- ERULOT ear, 
etc.). 2 ment. 
1924 832 330 3,987 5,855 1 11,005 9,799 | 3,248 
1935 926 333 2,986 5,775 as 10,020 | 10,787 | 3,965 
1936 920 346 2,955 6,157 is 10,878 | 10,556 | 4,143 
1937 774 262 3,187 5,548 4 9,775 | 9,681 | 4,049 
1938 773 297 8,057 5,861 1 9,989, | 10,085 | 4,145 


Of the causes tried during 1938, 157 were tried by jury and 913 without 
a jury. The amount of judgment for plaintiffs during the year was 
£334,169, 


' Im addition to the suits covered by the foregoing table a considerable 
ainount of work under various Acts is done in the District Courts. 


Lanp anp VaLuation Court. 


The Land Court of Appeal, established originally in 1889, was re-consti+ 
tuted at the close of 1921, as the Land and Valuation Court. This court is 
presided oxer by a judge, whose status is equal to that of a Judge of the 
Supreme Court, ard he may sit as au open court at such places as he 
determines or in certain circumstances, with two assessors in an advisory 
capacity. The procedure of the court is governed by rules made by the 
Judge, who also exercises powers over witnesses and the production of 
evidence similar to those of a Judge in the Supreme Court. On questions: 
of fact the decisions of the Judge are final, but appeal may be made to the 
Supreme Court agaiust his decision on points of law. 

The Court exercises original jurisdiction ins (a) claims for compensation 
arising out. of resumption by public authorities or for damages caused by 
the execution, of authorised works; (b) registration of land agents and 
their charges; and (¢) determination of certain rentals under the Landlord 
and Tenant Act. The Court also exercises appellate jurisdiction in respect 
of (a) appeals from the decisions of the local land boards under the Crown: 
Lands Acts, Pastures Protection Acts, Irrigation Acts and kindred Acts;° 
(b) valuations by the Valuer-General; (c¢c) valuations by rating 
authorities including the City Council where the valuatiow exceeds £5,000; 
(d) claims for compensation in respect of delicensed premises; (e) claims 
for compensation under the Mines Subsidence Act, and (f) appeals under 
the Reclamation Act and the Transport. Act. 


Workers’ Coxprnsation COosrstission., 

‘A special and exclusive jurisdiction is conferred on the Workers’ Com- 
pensation Commission of New South Wales to determine all questions 
arising under the Workers’ Compensation Act and! its amendments. The 
Commission is a bedy corporate and consists of a chairman aud two. 
niembers appointed from barristers of more than five years’ standing, All. 
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have the same status, rights and. tenure of office as District Court judges. 
Each of these three judges sits alone and exercises the jurisdiction, powers 
and autherities of the Commission. The sittings are arranged by -the 
chairman, who is also the permanent head of the staft of the Commission. 
‘There is statutory power to appoint a fourth judge permanently to the 
Commission, also under certain. conditions, an- acting judge. 

The Commission may appoint qualified medica] practitioners to be medi- 
cal referees and may obtain medical reports from a referee or a medical 
board, consisting of two or more referees. A medical referee may be suni- 
moned to: sit as medical assessor with the Commission. 

For the purpose of conducting its proceedings the Commission has 
certain powers. of a Commissioner under the Royal Commissions A:ct, 1923. 

The determinations of the Commission on matters of fact are final, and 
may not be challenged in any court. Appeal by way of a case stated on 
questions of law lies to the Supreme Court and from the Supreme Court 
to the High Cowt of Australia and the Privy Council. The Commissiou 
is required to furnish workers and employers with information as to their 
rights and liabilities wnder the Workers’ Compensation Act, and to 
endeavour to bring parties to agreement and to avoid litigation. No charge 
is made for these services. In practice 98 per cent. of claims for compensa- 
tion are settled by agreement and not more than 2 per cent. are contested 
before the Comnnission. 

The cost of the Commission’s administration is borne by a fund for 

which contributions are levied, under statutory authority, on insurers who 
undertake the liability to pay compensation. 
' During the year 1988-39, the Commission in open Court dealt with 
1,761 applications for determination regarding the liability of employers 
to pay compensation and in Chambers considered 1,619 applications by 
dependants of deceased workers, or by workers under a legal disability. 
Tu 1987-88, 1,558 applications were dealt with in open Court, and 1,527 
applications were disposed of in Chambers. 

Further particulars relating to compensation are given in the chapter 
relating to Employment. 


Courts or Mane Inquiry. 

Cases of shipwreek or casualty to British vessels, or the detention of any 
ships alleged to be unseaworthy, and charges of misconduct. against. officers 
of British vessels arising on or near the coast of New South Wales, or on 
any ship registered at. or proceeding to: any port therein, are heard by one 
or more authorised Judges of the Distriet Court or Police or Stipendiary 
Magistrates sitting with two or more assessors as a Court of Marine 
Inquiry. 

The proceedings of the Court are governed by the Navigation Acts. of the 
State and Commonwealth. 

INDUSTRIAL TRIBUNALS. 

A system of industrial arbitration was inaugurated in 1901, when courts 
of laa were established to determine certain disputes. between employers 
and employees relating to. working conditions. The system has been- 
changed fundamentally from time to time, and the statutory basis of the 
present system. is the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, with subsequent 
amendments. 

The Industrial Commission of New South Wales was constituted as the 
chief imdustrial tribunal im 1926. The Commissiom consists of a Presi- 
dent and five other members, and may be constituted by three members. 
It may delegate any of its powers or functions to any one member, but’ 
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appeal from his findings lies to the Commission. Members hold office 
during good behaviour aud have vhe same status aud rights as a puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court. Persons eligible for appointment as a 
member of the Commission are puisne Judges of the Supreme Court, Dis- 
trict Court Judges, practising barristers of five years’ standing, and 
practising solicitors of seven years’ standing. The Commission on any 
reference or application to it may make awards fixing rates of pay and 
working conditions, and determine the standard hours to be worked in 
industries within its jurisdiction, and has power to determine any “indus- 
trial matter,” which by definition under the Act has wide application. It 
has authcrity to adjudicate in cases of illegal strikes, lockouts or un- 
lawful dismissals, and may summon persons to a compulsory conference 
and hear appeals from the determinations of the subsidiary industrial 
tribunals. ; 

The powers of the Commission were extended in December, 1938, to 
enable it to conduct investigations on reference by the Minister of Labour 
and Industry regarding the prices of commodities and services.and the 
rents of dwellings. By a further amendment in 1939 the Commission is 
authorised to fix the maximum prices for certain commodities where, by 
reason of the existence of monopolies or of certain contracts, agreements, 
understandings, or arrangements the prices of those commodities are 
regulated or controlled and are excessive. 


There is a Conciliation Commissioner, appointed for a term of seven 
years, who is chairman of the Conciliation Committees. These com- 
mittees may be established for various industries on the recommenda- 
tion of the Industrial Commission, but the Conciliation Commissioner 
may sit with or without the members of the committee, to inquire into 
industrial matters and to make awards governing working conditions, 
If members sit with the Commissioner, they sit as assessors only and are 
without voting powers. The Commissioner has original jurisdiction in 
respect of industrial matters arising in industries in respect of which the 
Industrial Arbitration Act applies. 


The Apprenticeship Commissioner appointed by the Governor, and the 
members of the Conciliation Committee for an industry constitute the 
apprenticeship council for that industry, with power to regulate wages, 
hours, and other conditions of apprenticeship. 


Industrial magistrates exercise jurisdiction in cases arising out of non- 
compliance with awards and statutes governing working conditions of 
employees. Their powers are cognate with those of police magistrates. 


Details of the constitution and operations of these tribunals are pub- 
lished in the chapter relating to “Industrial Arbitration.” 


TAXATION APPEALS. 


The Income Tax (Management) Act, 1936, provides for the constitution 
of a Board of Appeal consisting of three members of whom one is a barrister 
ov solicitor and one a public accountant, in each case of not less than 
seven years’ standing. The Board may hear and determine any appeal 
against a State assessment and its decision is final except where a question 
of law is involved, or in the case of a question of fact, when the Board 
certifies that the amount of tax in dispute exceeds the sum of three hundred 
pounds. In such a case appeal lies from the Board to the Full Supreme 
‘Court. 
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An appeal may be made direct to the Supreme Court against the decision 
of the Commissioner of Taxation on an objection to an assessment in any 
case, except where the taxpayer is dissatisfied with any opinion, decision or 
determination given by the Commissioner in the exercise of a discretion 
conferred upon him by statute. Appeals against the exercise of the Com- 
sioner’s discretion may be made to the Board of Appeal only. For the puz- 
pose of hearing appeals made direct to it, the Supreme Court consists of a 
single justice. There is no right of appeal to the Full Court, but the Court 
may state a case for the opinion of the Full Supreme Court upon questions 
of law. There is an appeal to the High Court from any decision of the 
Supreme Court whether that:decision is given by a single justice or by the 
Full Court, 

Lower Courts or Cry JURISDICTION, 
Courts of Petty Sessions (Small Debts Court). 

A limited civil jurisdiction is conferred by the Small Debts Recovery 
Act, 1912-1983, on’ magistrates and justices sitting as Small Debts Courts 
to determine, in a summary way according to equity and good conscience, 
uctions tor tlie recovery of debt or damages. The jurisdiction of these courts 
is limited to cases involving not more than £50. A police or stipendiary 
magistrate may exercise the full jurisdiction of the court, two justices of 
¢he peace may hear cases involving amounts up to £80, and one justice up 
to £5. In cases of indefinite demands jurisdiction extends only to cases 
involving £10, or, by consent of the parties, up to £30, but the courts may 
not deal with matters involving titles to freehold or future rights, 

In general, a decision of the court is subject to review only when it 
exceeds its jurisdiction or violates natural justice. 

The principal officers of the court are a registrar, who acts as clerk to the 
bench and may enter judgrnent in cases of default of defence, or where 
claims are admitted and agreed upon, and such bailif’s as are appointed 
from time to time for the service and execution of process, ; 

Particulars of the transactions of Small Debts Courts during the last 
five years are shown below. 


TaBLeE 240.—Simall Debts Courts Transactions, 19384 to 1938. 


: Verdicts for Plaintiff. . Garnishee 
Plaints Executions 
Year, A Order: 
es Snteved, Number. Amount, issued, ined? 
1 £ 
1934 61,171 37,253 384,909 7,516 6,391 
19385 59,377 84,451 346,268 8,257 7,03) 
1986 62, 239 36,901 399,391 8,874 8,855 
1937 64,741 35,658 345,241 9,292 10,301 
1988 68,940 39,093 368,106 9,179 11,460 
In garnishee cases the Court may order that all debts due by a garnishee 


to the defendant may be attached to meet a judgment debt, and by a 

subsequent order, may direct the garnishee to pay so much of the amount 

owing as will satisfy the judgment debt. In respect of wages or salary, 

garnishee orders may be made only for so much as exceeds £2 per week, 

The garnishee cases numbered 10,801 in 1987, and 11,460 in 1938. 
Licensing Courts. 

Under the Liquor Act of 1912 and amendments three persons, each of 
whom is a stipendiary or police magistrate, are appointed licensing magis- 
trates in respect of licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquor and consti- 
tute the Licensing Courts for all the licensing districts of the State. 

The licensing magistrates are empowered, with the approval of the 
Minister, to delegate their jurisdiction either generally or in any special 
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matter to stipendiary or police magistrates. Under a :general -delegation 
applications for renewals, ‘transfers, booth licenses and other minor matters 
are dealt with by such stipendiary -or police magistrates. 

The Licensing ‘Court sits as an open court and appeals from its decisions 
He to-a ‘Court of ‘Quarter Sessions. 

‘The three licensing magistrates also coustitute ‘the Licenses Reduction 
Board which was established to reduce :publicans’ and Australian wine 
ficenses. 

Particulars relating to the operations of the Licensing Courts and the 
Licenses Reduction Board ave shown in the ‘chapter entitled “Social 


‘Oondition.” Wardens’ Courts (Mining). 


By virtue of the Mining Act, 1906,.and amendments, mining wardens may 
hold courts to determine disputes within their districts as to the possession 
of mining lands, or claims under mining contracts. In general their pro- 
cedure ig summary, and their decisions final, but appeal lies in certain 
eases to a District Court sitting as.a Mining Appeal Court or, on points 
of law, by way of stating a case to the Supreme ‘Court. 


Land Boards. 

Local Land Boards each consisting of a salaried chairman, usually pos- 
sessing legal and administrative experience, and of two other members 
{paid by fees) possessing local ‘knowledge, were first appointed under the 
Crown Lands Act of 1884. These boards sit as open courts, and follow 
procedure similar to that of ‘Courts of Petty Sessions, Their functions are 
to determine questions under the Crown Lands Acts, and other matters 
referred by the Minister. ‘Sittings ‘are held as required at appointed ‘places 
‘in each of twelve Land Board Districts in ‘the Eastern and Oentral Divisions 
of the State. There are also special Land Boards for the Yanco, Mirrool, 
and ‘Coomeatila Irrigation Areas. 

The management and control of ‘Crown Lands in the Western Division 
of the State is vested in a Commissioner and two persons are appointed 
by the Governor to be chairmen of the local land boards and to exercise 
such of the powers and functions of the Commissioner as he may direct. 
The term of office of the Commissioner and the Chairmen is ten years. The 
Land Boards consisting of a chairman and one other member (paid by 
fees) function in administrative districts in this division similarly to 
those in the other territorial divisions. 


Courts of Petty Sessions (Fair Rents Courts). 

The Fair Rents Act, 1939, which commenced on ist December, 1939, 
provides that a lessor or lessee of a dwelling house, let at a weekly rental 
not exceeding £3 10s. or of a shop let at a weekly rental not exceeding 
£6 may apply to the nearest Court of Petty Sessions, l:eld before a stipen- 
diary or police magistrate, for a determination of a fair rent of the 
premises. The act prescribes the manner in which such determination is 
to be made and jurisdiction is conferred on all Courts of Petty Sessions 
in the State except the court at the Water Police Office, Sydney. No costs 
are allowed in proceedings of this nature and the determination of the 
Court is final. 


Lower QOourts or Criminan anp Quasi-CrisinaL JURISDICTION. 
Courts of Petty Sesstons (Police Courts). 

These Courts are held daily in large centres, and periodically, as occasion 
demands, m small centres. They operate under various statutes (chiefly the 
Crimes Act, 1900, Police Offences Act, 1901-1936, and Vagrancy Act, 1902), 
which describe the nature of offences, penalties, and certain procedure, and 
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prescribe the number of justices or magistrates for the trial of various 
offences. Cases are heard by a Stipendiary Magistrate in the Sydney, 
Broken Hill, Parramatta, Newcastle, Bathurst, Windsor, Richmond, and 
Wollongong Districts, and in other districts by a Police Magistrate or by 
Justices of the Peace. The procedure is governed in a general way by the 
Justices Act, 1902, and its amendments. These courts deal with minor 
offences, which may be treated summarily, while charges for indictable 
offences are investigated, and the accused committed for trial to higher 
courts when a prima facie case is made out. 


Offences punishable summarily by Courts of Petty Sessions include most 
offences against good order and breaches of regulations, Certain indictable 
offences may be dealt with summarily with the consent of the accused. 
Certain indictable offences, where the value of the property in respect of 
which the offence is charged does not exceed ten pounds, may be dealt with 
summiarily without the consent of the accused. The courts deal glso with 
certain other cases, such as proceedings arising under the Master and 
Servants Act, the Deserted Wives and Children Act, Child Welfare Act, 
and administrative regulations. 


Reference to the right of appeal to Quarter Sessions ig made on page 272. 


Children’s Courts. 


Children’s Courts were established in 1905 to exercise jurisdiction under 
Acts subsequently consolidated by the Child Welfare Act, 1923. This Act 
was replaced by a new Act which was brought into operation on ist 
December, 1989. Each court consists of a special magistrate with juris- 
diction within a proclaimed area. Elsewhere the jurisdiction of a court may 
be exercised by a special magistrate; or two Justices of the Peace. The 
magistrates exercise all the powers of a Police or Stipendiary Magistrate in 
respect of children and juveniles under 18 years of age and of offences com- 
mitted by or against them to the exclusion of ordinary courts of law. Where 
practicable Children’s courts are not held in ordinary court-rooms and at 
any hearing or trial persons not directly interested are excluded from the 
place of hearing. By these meaus children are protected against the adverse 
iufluences which they would encounter in the ordinary courts. 


The jurisdiction embraces proceedings concerning maintenance of infants, 
offences by or against children, and neglected or uncontrollable children. 
Matters arising under the Deserted Wives and Children Act, e.g., complaints 
for wife maintenance, are also determined by the Children’s Court. The 
Court is endowed with extensive powers, such as the committal of children 
to reformatory homes, release on probation, ete. 

Appeal from its decision lies in proper cases to the Supreme Court, 
Quarter Sessions, or in certain circumstances to a District Court. 


Separate statistics of the proceedings of Children’s Courts are not avail- 
able, as they are included with those of ordinary Courts of Petty Sessions, 


Cases before Magistrates’ Courts. 


Particulars of the number of offences charged, and convictions obtained in 
Courts of Petty Sessions and Children’s Courts, are shown below. Except 
where otherwise stated the figures represent the total number of offences 
charged, and where multiple charges are preferred at the same time, 
separate aecount is taken of each. The figures should not be used for the 
purpose of comparison with other States or countries, unless the same rules 
are observed in tabulating the statistics of crime. 
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Tasir 241.—Courts of Petty Sessions and Children’s Courts—Charges 
and Convictions, 1911 to 1988. 


Offences Charged. aaa et eg Offences 
é i Com- 
Year. Withdrawn Cominitted l With- Con- titted 
Parans Convicted. Hisher Total. drawn, victed to 
Discharged, Courts Higher 
. Courts. 
j i per cent. | per cent.)/per cent. 
1911 8,878 65,058 1,178 75,114 11°8 86:6 1:6 
1921 11,877 80,214 2,594 94,685 12°6 84:7 2:7 
1931 17,317 101,675 2,781 121,743 || 14:2 83°5 23 
1934 22,210 104,018 1,732 127,960 | 17'°3 81:3 14 
1935 23,017 110,135 1,748 134,900 | 17:1 816 1:3 
1936 25,597 117,490 1,620 144,707 || 17-7 81:2 1-1 
1937 20,748 103,272 1,771 125,791 16°5 82'1 V4 
1938 16,540 96,933 2,048 115,521 14°3 §3°9 1:8 


Toward the end of 1916 provision was made whereby persons arrested for 
drunkenness were allowed to forfeit a deposit (nominally bail) in lieu of 
appearing in court. The amount was originally fixed at 5s., the usual penalty 
imposed, but it has been increased to 10s. More than one-third of the 
gases of drunkenness are dealt with in this manner, and they are included 
in the statistics ag convictions, as well as those cases where the offender ia 
admonished and set free without penalty. 

It is not possible to determine the number of distinct persons charged in 
each year, as particulars obtained from persons accused of minor offences, 
particularly vagrants, do not form a reliable basis for identification. 

Only a small proportion of the offences for which summary convictions 
are effected are really criminal offences, that is, offences against person or 
property. The following table shows a classification of the offences for which 
summary convictions were recorded, also the rate per 1,000 of mean popula- 
tion :— 

Taste 242,—Courts of Petty Sessions and Children’s Courts—Convictions, 
1911 to 1988. 


Number of Convictions for Minor Offences. 


Year. 
Against Agatatts Against Good Order ania Total 
the Property One ue Snmmary 
Fetson: a vtences. | Convictions. 


Drunken- 


ness. Other. 


1911 1,664 3,404 29,299 14,886 | 15,805 65,058 
1921 2,127 5,924 28,702 18,086 25,375 80,214 
1931 1,849 | 11,708 20,559 15,598 51,961 | 101,675 
1934 1,546. 10,305 | 26,344 | 12,889 | 52,934 | 104,018 
1935 | 1,677 | 10,268 | 27,823 | 18,548 | 56,719 | 110,185 
1936 (,504 | 11,660 | 30,267 12,502 | 61,557 | 117,490 
1937: =1,483 | 10,927 | 27,651 | 13,238 | 49,973 | 103,272 
1938 1,507; 10,080 | 27,181 | 12,638 | 45,577 | 96,933 


Number per 1,000 of Mean Papulation. 


£911 100 | 2-04 17°60 8-94 9:49 39:07 
1921 1:01 | 2°81 13°61 8°58 12-04 38°05 
1931 0-72 4°58 8:04 6:10 20°34 39-78 
1934 0:59 | 3-93 10-04 4-91 20:18 89:65 
1935 0°63 8:92 10°52 512 21:44 41:63 
1936 0°56 | 4°87 11:36 468 | 23-07 44-04 
1937 0:55 4-06 10°26 4°91 18°54 "38°32 
1938 0-56 | 3-68 9-99 4°64 16°75 35°62 
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There has been a marked increase in comparison with 1921 in convictions 
classified under the heading “other offences,’ which consist mainly of 
breaches of adininistrative law, Ags trafic regulations and local govern- 
ment by- -laws. A large proportion are minor “breaches or are ‘committed 
through inadvertence or in ignorance of the law, and are met with the 
infliction of a fine. As local and other administrative activities have 
been extended, it ig a natural corollary that such offences should become 
more numerous. Thus the convictions under the traffic regulations have 
increased to such an extent that in recent years they have represented a 
very large proportion of the offences classified i in this group, the number 
in 1938 being 20,112, as compared with 4,192 in 1921. During the same 
period, however, the ndvabor of registered motor vehicles has increased from 
44,448 to 322, 940, Excluding offences of this class, the number of convic- 
tions per 1,000 of population in 1988 was approximately the same as in 
1921. 

There was a decrease during 19388 in summary convictions for offences 
against property, the number being the lowest since 1938, when it .vas 
9,454, The number of convictions for drunkenness since 1921 was lowest 
in 1931 and highest in 1986. There was a decrease of 10 per cent. during 
the last two years. 


Coroners’ Courts. 
The office of Coroner was established in New South Wales by letters 


patent in 1787, and is regulated by the “Coroners Act, 1912, which consoli- 
dated previous laws. 


Every Stipendiary or Police Magistrate has the powers and duties of a 
coroner in all parts of the State, the Metropolitan Police District being 
under the jurisdiction of the City Coroner. In districts not readily 
accessible by Police Magistrates, a lecal resident, usually .a Justice of the 
Peace, is appointed coroner. 

At the discretion of the Coroner, inquiries are held into the causes of 
violent qr unnatural deaths, into the causes of deaths i in gaolg.or in mines, 
and into the origin of fires causing damage or destruction to property, but 
inquiries as to cause of deaths may. ‘be dispensed with where the Coroner 
deems inquiry unnecessary. The Coroner may order the attendance of 
any medical practitioner at the inquest, and may direct him to hold a 
post-mortem examination. On the evidence ‘submitted the Coroner is 
empowered to commit for trial persons adjudged guilty of ‘manslaughter, 
murder, or arson, and in such cases may grant bail. 

In certain cases a jury of six persons may be empanelled +o find as to the 
facts of the case, and on their verdict against any person he may be com- 
mitted for trial. The instructions to coroners provide .that an inquest 
should be held into the cause of every death occurring among prisoners 
in gaols and lock-ups. In such cases a jury of six is empanelled. Persons 
apprehended by the police subsequent to the decisions of Coroners are 
charged in the Gourts of Petty Sessions. 

During £938, 16 persons were committed for trial by coroners on 
charges of murder, 39 for manslaughter and 18 for arson. ‘The correspond- 
ing figures for the year 1937 were:—Murder, 16; manslaughter, 42; and 
arson, 5. 

The coroners held inquiries into the origin of 97 fires in 1938, and found 
that 17 fires were accidental, 28 were caused wilfully, and 4 in 52 cages the 
evidence was insufficient to indicate the origin, The inquiries in 1937 
related to 90 fixes and there were verdiets , of arson in 19 cases and accident 
in 18 cases. 
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APPELLATE JURISDICTION. 


Generally speaking, appellate jurisdiction is exercised, in cases where 
appeals are authorised by statute, by Courts of Quarter Sessions from 
Magistrates’ Courts, by the Supreme Court from District Courts and 
Magistrates’ Courts, by the High Court of Australia from the Supreme 
Court, and (in certain cases) by the Privy Council from either of the two 
last-named courts. Appeal on points of law (usually by stating a case) 
may be made to the Supreme Court from special courts, e.g., Industrial 
Commission and Workers’ Compensation Commission. 

A Court of Criminal Appeal, presided over by Judges of the Supreme 
Court, was established in 1912. 


Appeals to Quarter Sessions. 

The right of appeal from Courts of Petty Sessions to Courts of Quarter 
Sessions lies against all convictions or orders by magistrates, excepting 
adjudication to imprisonment for failure to comply with an order for the 
payment of money, for the finding of sureties for entering into a recog- 
nizance or for giving security. The Appeal Court rehears the cases, 
deciding questions of fact as well as of law. 


Appeals to the Supreme Court. 

Three or more Judges of the Supreme Court may sit in its various civil 
jurisdictions to hear appeals from District Courts or from decisions of 
justices in chambers, and to consider motions for new trials and kindred 
matters, or to hear appeals from orders and decrees made by one justice 
in the various jurisdictions of the court. One judge may sit in chambers 
to hear applications for writs of mandamus or prohibition, and to deter- 
mine special cases stated by magistrates. Reference is made on page 266 
to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in regard to appeals from the 
Taxation Board of Appeal and against the decision of the Commissioner 
of Taxation. 

Court of Criminal Appeal. 


The Court of Criminal Appeal was established by the Criminal Appeal Act 
of 1812, which prescribes that the Supreme Court shall be the Court of 
Criminai Appeal, constituted by three or more Judges of the Supreme 
Court as the Chief Justice may direct. Any person convicted on indictment 
may appeal] to the Court against his conviction (1) on any ground which 
involves a question of law alone, or (2) with-the leave of the Court or upon 
the certificate of the judge of the court of trial, on any ground which 
involves a question of fact alone, or of mixed law and fact, or any other 
ground which appears to the Court to be sufficient. With the leave of the 
Court, a convicted person may appeal also against the sentence passed on 
conviction. In such appeal the Court may quash the sentence and sub- 
stitute another either more or less severe. The Attorney-General may 
appeal to the Court against a sentence pronounced by the Supreme Court 
or any Court of Quarter Sessions. 

In addition to determining appeals in ordinary cases the Court has power, 
in special. cases, to record a verdict and pass a sentence in substitution for 
the verdict and sentence of the Court of trial. It also may grant a new 
trial, either on its own motion or on application of the appellant. 


Appeals to the High Court of Australia. 

Appeal to the High Court of Australia from judgments of the Supreme 
Court of New South Wales may be made in any case by permission of the 
High Court, and as of right in cases involving a matter valued at £300 or 
more, or involving the status of any person under laws relating to aliens, 
marriage, divorce or bankruptcy, provided that appeal lay to the Privy 
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Qouncil in such case at the date of establishment of the Commonwealth. 
Such appeal may be made even if a State law provides that the decision of 
the Supreme Court is final. 


An appeal to the High Court from the Court of Criminal Appeal may be 
made by special leave of the High Court. 


Appeals to the Privy Council. 


Appeals from Dominion Courts to the Crown-in-Council are heard by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council by virtue of the royal prerogative 
to review decisions of all Courts of the Dominions, which can be limited 
only by Act of Parliament. 


The cases which may be heard on appeal by the Judicial Committee were 
defined by Order-in-Council in 1909. Appeal may be made as of right from 
determinations of the Supreme Court involving any property or right to the 
value of £500 or more, and as of grace from the Supreme or High Court in 
any matter of substantial importance, including criminal cases in special 
circumstances. Except where the High Court consents no appeal may be 
made to the Privy Council upon any question as to the limits inter se of the 
constitutional powers of the Commonwealth or States. 


Jury System, 


Crimes and misdemeanours prosecuted by indictment in the Supreme 
Court or Courts of Quarter Sessions must be tried before a jury of twelve 
persons, who find as to the facts of the case, the punishment being deter- 
mined by the judge. Most civil cases may be tried before a special jury 
of four persons, or a jury of twelve persons, upon application and with 
the consent of the court. The jury in such cases determines questions of 
fact and assesses damages. ‘The procedure in relation to juries is governed 
principally by the Jury Act, 1912, and its amendments, and other Acts regu- 
late special cases. 


Persons liable to service on juries include, with certain exceptions, any 
man above the age of 21 years residing in New South Wales, and having 
a clear yearly income of £30 or more from real and personal estate, or a 
real and personal estate of the value of £800 or more. The principal 
exceptions are foreign subjects, who have not resided in New South Wales 
for at least seven years, and certain persons attainted of treason or felony. 
Men specially exempt include judges, members of Parliament, certain 
public officers, officers of the public service of the Commonwealth, members 
of the defence forces, employees of the State Governments, clergymen, 
barristers, solicitors, magistrates, police officers, doctors, dentists, chemists, 
schoolmasters, certain employees of banks, incapacitated persons, and 
men above the age of 60 years who claim exemption. Women are uot 
eligible to act as jurors. : 


A jurors’ list is compiled annually in October for each Petty Sessions 
District by the senior police officer, This list is made available for public 
inspection, and revised in December before a magistrate. Lists of persons 
qualified and liable to serve on special juries are prepared also. They 
include persons of prescribed avocations. 


The jurors summoned to hear an issue are decided by lot. Both accused 
persons and the Crown have the right to challenge eight jurors int 
zviminal cases, and twenty in capital cases, without assigning reasons. In 

civil cases not more than four times the number of jurors required may be 
summoned, and in striking the jury to try the case twice the number 
required are drawn from those summoned and one-fourth of that number is 
struck off by each party to the case. 
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In criminal cases the verdict of the jury must be unanimous. Where 
agreement is not reached: within twelve hours, the jury may be discharged. 
and the accused tried before another jury. Jn civil cases where a unanimous 
agreement hag not been reached after six hours’ deliberation the decision 
of three-fourths of the jury shall be taken as the verdict of all; but if atter 
twelve hours’ deliberation three-fourths of the jury do not concur, the jury 
shall be discharged and the case may be set: down for a new trial. 


JupDGES, MaGisTRATES AND Court OFFICERS. 
Judges of the Supreme Court. 


Judges of the Supreme Court of New South Wales are styled “Justices,” 
and ave appointed ‘by Commission: of the Governor on the advice of the 
Exeoutive Council. No person may be appointed Judge of ‘the Supreme 
Court unless he is a barrister of five years standing. The judges have 
power to make rules governing court procedure and to control the admis- 
sion to practice of barristers and solicitors and: to supervise their conduct. 

A judge cannot be sued for any act done in the performance of his 
judicial duties within the scope of his jurisdiction. He holds office “during 
good behaviour” until the age of seventy years at a salary fixed by statute. 
By these provisions the judiciary is rendered independent of the executive, 
but a judge may be removed from office by the Crown on the address of both 
Houses of Parliament: Tach member of the Industrial Commission: of New 
South Wales and the judge of the Land and Valuation Court have the 
same status aud rights as a puisne judge of the Supreme Court. A judge, 
including the Chief Justice, is granted a pension on retirement, the amount 
of which is dependent on his salary and length of service. 


Judges of the District Court. 


Any barrister of five years standing or attorney of seven years standing 
may be appointed as judge of the District Court by the Governor to exercise 
the jurisdiction of the Court in districts allotted by the Governor. Such 
persons hold office during ability-and good behaviour up to the age of 70 
years. They may be removed from office by the Governor for inability or 
misbehaviour subject first to appeal to the Governor-in-Council. A judge 
may not engage in the practice of the legal profession. A judge of any 
District Court is also a chairman of every Court of Quarter Sessions in the 
State. A judge is granted a pension on retirement, the amount of which 
is dependent on length of service. 


Officers of the Courts. 


Certain ministerial functions are performed by magistrates and justices 
in addition to their judicial duties, but special officers are appointed for 
certain purposes in the administration of justice, viz., Crown Prosecutors 
to act in Oriminal Courts in prosecuting persons accused of indictable 
offences, Clerks of Petty Sessions, the Clerk of the Peace and his deputies 
to act as Clerks for the Courts of the Quarter Sessions, Registrars of the 
Small Debts and District Courts, and bailiffs, 

In connection with the Supreme Court there are two important officers in 
addition to those connected with special jurisdictions, viz, the Protho- 
notary and the Sheriff, 

The Prothonotary of the Supreme Court iis its principal officer in the 
common law and criminal jurisdiction. He acts as registrar of the Courts 
of Admiralty and Criminal Appeal. The Prothonotary or his deputy is 
empowered under rules of the court to transact business usually transacted 
by a judge sitting in chambers, except in respect of matters relating to the 
liberty of the subject. The Matrimonial Causes Jurisdiction has its own 
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‘Registrar who, with the Deputy Registrar, is empowered by the rules of 
the Court to exercise certain delegated powers formerly performed by the 
Judge of the jurisdiction sitting in chambers, 

The office of Sheriff is regulated by the Sheriff Act, 1900. There is a 
Sheriff and Under Sheriff. Sherifl’s officers are stationed at convenient 
‘country centres, where there is a Deputy Sheriff—usually a Police Magis- 
trate. The functions of the Sheriff include the enforcement of judgments 
and execution of writs of the Supreme Court, the summoning and super- 
vision of juries, and administrative arrangements relating to the holding 


‘of courts. Magistrates. 


Magistrates are appointed from among members of the Public Service 
tunless it is certified by the Public Service Board that no member of the 
‘service is suitable and available for such office. Persons so appointed must 
‘have attained the full age of thirty-five years, and have passed the prescribed 
examination in law. They hold office at the pleasure of the Governor. 

Within the districts of the Metropolis, Parramatta, Newcastle, Broken 
Hill, Bathurst, Windsor, Richmond, and Wollongong, the jurisdiction of 
tthe Court of Petty Sessions is exercised exclusively by Stipendiary Magis- 
‘trates. In country districts jurisdiction in Petty Sessions is exercised by 
Police Magistrates wherever convenient, and otherwise by honorary justices 
in minor cases. Volice Magistrates were first appointed in 1837, aud 
Stipendiary Magistrates in 1881. 

The jurisdiction of magistrates is explained in connection with Courts 
of Petty Sessions, and their functions comprise those of Justices of the 
Peace, explained later. In addition they usually act in country centres as 
District Registrars in Bankruptcy, Revising Magistrates, Visiting Justices 
to gaols, Deputy Sheriffs, Mining Wardens, Coroners and Industrial 
Magistrates and exercise delegated jurisdiction under the Liquor Act. 


Justices of the Peace. 

Persons of mature age and good character may be appointed as Justices 
‘of the Peace by Commission, under the Grand Seal. The office is honorary, 
and is held during the pleasure of the Crown. No special qualifications in 
Jaw are required, but appointees must be persons of standing in the com- 
munity and must take prescribed oaths. Women became eligible for the 
office under the Women’s Legal Status Act, 1918, 

The functions of justices are numerous, extending over the adminis- 
tration of justice geuerally, the maintenance of peace, and the judicial 
duties of the office. The judicial powers are explained in connection with 
the Courts of Petty Sessions, and other duties include the issue of warrants 
for arrests, issue of summonses, administration of oaths, and certification 
of documents. 

On 81st December, 1938, there were approximateely 36,000 Justices of 
the Peace in New South Wales, of whom 1,870 were women. 


Poor Persons’ Least Expenses. 

Under the Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act, 1907, a person committed for 
trial for an indictable offence may apply for legal aid for his defence 
before the jury is sworn. If the judge or committing magistrate considers 
that the person is without adequate means, and that such legal aid should 
be supplied, the Attorney-General may arrange for the defence of the 
accused and for payment of expenses of all material witnesses. 

The Poor Persons’ Legal Remedies Act, 1918, authorises judges to make 
rules regulating the practice and procedure, and the costs and fees payable 
im respect of proceedings to which poor persons are parties. Such pro- 
ceedings may not be instituted without permission, and judges to whom 
‘applications for permission are made are authorised to act as conciliators, 
The rules made under this Act do not apply to criminal proceedings, 
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Barristers and solicitors have enrolled under this Act to give their ser- 
vices free of charge on being assigned in a proper case. Out-of-pocket. 
expenses are paid by the Crown. 


Least PROFESSION. 

The legal profession in New South Wales is controlled by rules, of 
the Supreme Court, which prescribe the conditions of entry to the pro- 
fession, regulate studentships at Jaw and specify, the legal examinations. 
which must be passed prior to admission to practice. Separate boards have 
been established to govern the admission of barristers and of solicitors. 
Women are eligible for admission. 

By the Legal Practitioners Act, 1898-1936, provision has been made for the. 
admission of conveyancers as solicitors and the discontinuance of the grant 
of conveyancer’s certificates; for the examination of accounts of solicitors 
and conveyancers; and for the establishment and administration of a 
solicitors’ fidelity guarantee fund. The fund is maintained from annual 
contributions from or levies imposed on solicitors. From it may be paid. 
the amount of pecuniary loss suffered by persons as the result of theft or 
fraudulent misapplication by a solicitor of any monies or other valuable 
property entrusted to him. 

Any solicitor duly admitted to practice has the right of audience in alk 
courts of New South Wales. By the Legal Practitioners’ Act, 1898-1936, 
provision, is made for the hearing of charges of professional misconduct 
upon the part of solicitors by the Statutory Committee of the Incorporated: 
Law Institute of New South Wales, which has the power to make an order: 
striking off the roll, suspending from practice or imposing a fine on any 
solicitor. There is also provision for an appeal to the Court from an order: 
of the Statutory Committee. 

Barristers have, in general, no legal right to fees for their services in 
court, but scales of charges for certain services rendered by solicitors are 
prescribed by regulation and in certain instances costs of suits are taxed. 
by an officer of the Supreme Court. 

The following table shows the number of members of the legal profession: 
in practice at intervals since 1911, and illustrates the increase in numbers 
in recent years :— 

TABLE 243.—Barristers and Solicitors, 1911 to 1938. 


| Solicitors. 

End of Year. Barristers, 

| Sydney. | Country. Total, 
1911 156 603 411 1,014 
192) 185 681 431 1,112 
193) 236 1,013 568 1,58) 
1932 267 1,020 586 1,606 
1,933 259 | 1,048 *600 1,648: 
1934 270 1,075 *624 1,699: 
1935 272 1,052 *598 1,650 
1936 281 | 1,069 *603 1,672 
1937 271 f 1,073 *625 1,698 
1938 ‘ 280 1,089 *634 1, 793 


* In addition, there were 4 solicitors practising in the Australian Y Capital Territory. 


The number of barristers at the end of 1938 included 26 King’s Counsel, 
The number stated, in the table does not, include the District Court judges, 
the Master in Equity, magistrates, State officials who are barristers, non- 
practising barristers, nor those on the roll—but not resident—in New 
South Wales. There were also 41 certificated conveyancers. 

Barristers aré organised under the New South Wales Bar Association, 
and solicitors under the Incorporated Law Institute of New South Wales. 
There is also a Society of Notaries. 
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ice i Pusuio Trustee. 


The Public Trustee exercises administrative functions in regard to 
estates in terms of the Public Trustee Act, 1913-1939. The Public Trustee 
may act as trustee under a will, or marriage or other settlement; executor of 
a will; administrator under a will where the executor declines to act, iy 
dead or absent from the State; administrator of intestate estates; and as 
agent or attorney for any person who authorises him so to act. In 
general the Public Trustee takes out probate or letters of administration 
in the Probate Court in the ordinary way, but he may file an election to 
administer in that court in certain cases in testacy or intestacy where the 
gross value of the estate does not exceed £400. He may act also as manager, 
guardian or receiver of the estate of an insane or incapable person, or as 
guardian or receiver of the estate of an infant. He is a corporation sole 
with perpetual succession and a seal of office and is. subject to the control 
and orders of the Supreme Court. 


Where the net value of an intestate estate cloes not exceed £100, the 
Public Trustee may pay the whole amount direct to the widow, and he may 
apply the share of an infant, not exceeding £100, to the maintenance of 
the infant. As attorney or agent he may collect rents or interest on 
investments, supervise repairs, prepare taxation returns, and pay taxes, ete. 
Agents of the Trustee are appointed in towns: throughout the State. 

Operations are not conducted for profit, and the fees and commission. 
chargeable are regulated to provide sufficient money to cover working: 
expenses only. The: accounts of the Public Trust Office are audited by the 
Auditor-General. 


Tn addition to functions under the Public Trustee Act the Public Trustee: 
administers the funds of the Destitute Children’s Asylum, the Matraville- 
Soldier’s Settlement, and the sale of land under the Local Government 
Act for the non-payment of rates. The Public Trustee has also the respon- 
sibility of administering the National Jtelief Fund of New South Wales. 


The following is a summary of the transactions of the Public Trust 
office during the Jast five years. Operations in respect of the Dacey Garden 
Suburb and the National Relief Fund are not included. 


TaBLe 244.—Public Trust Ofice—Transactioug, 1985 to 1939. 


Year ended 30th June. 
Particulars, : 
1935, 1936. 1937. 1938, | 1939. 
Estates received for Adminis- 
tration st fer al: 2,014 2,208 2,063 2,073 2, 208- 
£ £ £ £ ; £ 
Amount Received* ,,, ...{ 1,132,687 | 1,281,821 | 1,504,787 |1,571,901 | 1,886,765 
Amount Paid® ... ie ..-{ 1,056,953 | 1,287,701 | 1,483,962 | 1,477,608 | 1,818,712 
Commission .and Feest v| 48,548 49,710 57,272 68,079 73,251 
Office Administration ... en 41,290 44,96) 56,404 62,656 66,298 
Unclaimed Money— ; 
Paid into Treasury... 11,416 19.399 7,246 9,757 4,867 
Subsequently Claimed... 117 1,267 2,909 902: |. 1,317 
Values of Estates in active 
Administration ... ...| 7,044,965 | 6,612,093 | 6,768,070 | 6,749,730 | 6,803,350 
* Trust Moneys, t Office Revenue, 


The cost of the administration of the Public Trust Office amounted to 
£66,298 in 1938-39, 
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Recistration or Legan Documents, ETc. 


The Registrar-General in New South Wales registers certain occur- 
rences and transactions of special legal significance as prescribed by Act 
of Parliament. Registrations are made of births, deaths, and marriages; 
deeds, titles to land, transfers, land leases; mortgages and. liens; com- 
panies and firms, and documents under the Real Property Act; bills 
of sale; and instruments under the Newspapers and Printing and 
certain other Acts; also business names required to be registered under 
the Business Names Act, 1984. 

The documents relating to registration are usually available for inspec- 
tion by the public. Fees are charged in most cases for registration and for 
inspection. The amount collected as fees for’ registration, inspection, and 
searches, and for public documents sold by the Registrar-General during 
1938 was £215,961, of which £147,598 was collected by the Land Titles 
Branch, and £59,976 ‘by the Deeds Branch. 


Courts or I'epreraL JURISDICTION, 


By the Commonwealth Judiciary Act, 1903-1987, jurisdiction under 
federal laws is vested in the courts of the States within the limita 
of their several jurisdictions, as to locality, subject-matter, etc. Justices of 
the Peace, however, are excluded from exercising federal jurisdiction. 
Certain Acts (e.g., the Postal Act and Customs Act) also confer jurisdiction 
jin special cases on State Courts. Bankruptcy jurisdiction under federal 
legislation is conferred on the Supreme Court of New South Wales, A 
Federal Court of Bankruptcy was constituted in 1928. 

There are two Commonwealth courts which possess certain jurisdiction, 
exclusive of State courts, viz., the High Court of Australia and the Com- 
ynonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. An account of the latter 
court 1s given in the chapter of this volume entitled “Industrial Arbitration.” 

The High Court of Australia was established in 1908, and consists of a 
Chief Justice and five puisne justices. Its principal seat is at the seat of 
‘Government, but sittings are held in the various States, and district regis- 
‘trars are appointed as required. The jurisdiction of the Court, which may 
*be exercised in the first instance by one judge, is exclusive with regard to 
-suits between States or any State and the Commonwealth, matters arising 
directly under a treaty, or writs of mandamus or prohibition against a 
~federal officer or court. The High Court is constituted also as a Court of - 
_Appeal for Australia. 

The Federal Court of Bankruptcy consists of one or two Judges 
appointed by the Governor-General by Commission. 


BANKRUPTCY. 


Bankruptcy law and procedure in New South Wales were virtually 
codified by a consolidating Act, passed in 1898. The State law has been 
- superseded by the Commonwealth Bankruptcy Act, 1924-1933, which came 
into force on 1st August, 1928, and the State Act applies only to proceed- 
‘ings prior to and pending at Ist August, 1928. 

Under the present bankruptcy law any person unable to pay his debts, 
provided the aggregate amount of indebtedness exceeds £50, may volun- 
-tarily file his petition in the Court of Bankruptcy for the sequestration 
of his estate, or his creditors may apply for a compulsory sequestration, 
-or the debtor may surrender his estate under parts XI or XII of the 
-said Act. Provision is miade for the postponement and payment by 
-instalments of fees payable by a debtor on filing his own petition for relief 
‘against creditors pressing him in case of hardship. Upon the issue of; 
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‘an order for sequestration the property of the bankrupt vests in the 
official recciver named in the order, and no creditor has any remedy against 
the property or person of the bankrupt except by appeal to the Court. 
After sequestration of his estate a bankrupt may compound with his 
creditors or enter into a scheme of arrangement, if approved by the Court. 


An Inspector-General in Bankruptcy has been appointed under the 
Commonwealth Act. The bankruptcy jurisdiction in New South Wales 
and the Australian Capital Territory, which form one of the federal bank- 
ruptcy districts, is vested in the Federal Court of Bankruptcy and the 
State Supreme Court. 


The Court has power to decide question of priorities and other ques- 
tions of law affecting a bankrupt estate. Questions of facts may be 
tried before a jury. 


The Registrar in Bankruptcy has such duties as the Attorney-General’ 


of the Commonwealth directs, or as are prescribed, and he exercises powers- 
of an administrative nature, delegated by the Court. He ‘may hear- 


debtors’ petitions, make full examination of bankrupts or of persons sus- 


pected to be indebted to a bankrupt, make sequestration orders, and.. 


grant orders of discharge where the applications are not opposed. Stipen- 


diary and police magistrates are appointed deputy registrars in country~ 


districts. 


The duties of an Official Receiver have relation to the conduct of the 


debtor and to the realisation and administration of ‘his estate; he acts. 


é 


under the general authority of the Attorney-General, and is controlled ° 


by the Court. The receiverships of particular estates are distributed by 
the Court. During 1934 a permanent officer of the Commonwealth Pub- 


lic Service was appointed Official Receiver, and all sequestrated estates . 


are now vested in him. Persons registered by the Court as qualified to 
act as trustees may be appointed by resolution of the creditors to be 
trustees of estates, 


Particulars of the operations in New South Wales under the Bank- 
ruptey Act of the Commonwealth are shown ini the chapter of this Year 
Book relating to Private Finance. 


REGISTRATION oF Parents, CopyricHts, TrapE Marns, anp Drsians. 


The registration of patents, trade marks, designs and copyrights devolves 
upon the federal authorities. Patents are granted under the Common- 
wealth Patents Act, 1903-1935, in respect of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, Norfolk Island and the territories of Papua and New Guinea. The 
term of a patent is sixteen years, subject to the payment of renewal 
fees, the first being due before the expiration of the fifth year of the 
patent and the remainder annually thereafter. 


Under the Trade Marks Act, 1905-1936, a trade mark is registered for 
a period of fourteen years, but may be renewed from time to time on 
payment of the prescribed fee and on proof of substautial use during the 
period of registration. 


Under the Designs Act, 1906-1934, the registration of a design sub-~ 
sists for a period of five years, and may be extended for two further 
terms of five years each. 
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It is provided in the respective Acts that application may be made to 
the High Court or the Supreme Court for the revocation of a patent, 
rectification, of the register of trade marks, and the cancellation of the 
registration of a design. 

Copyright in a literary, dramatic, musical or artistic work or the per- 
forming right in a musical or dramatic work extends for the life of the 
author and fifty years after his death. The British Copyright Act, 
subject to certain modifications, is in force under the Copyright Act, 
1912-1935. 


Extra TERRITORIAL Service AND ExrcuTion—FucITIVE OFFENDERS. 


By the Service and Execution of Process Act of the Commonwealth, 
civil process commenced in any State of the Commonwealth may be 
served in any other, and judgment obtained in any State may be enforced 
iin any other. In criminal proceedings, warrants issued in one State and 


-endorsed in another may be duly executed in the latter State and the 
-fugitive surrendered, 


Special arrangements governing these matters as between different parts 
‘of the British Empire ave made in terms of an Imperial Act. 


Extradition to foreign countries is governed by Imperial Acts, or local 

_ Acts in pursuance of treaties concluded with the countries concerned by 

the Imperial Government though since 1930 the right of the. Australian 

Government to enter into such treaties on its own account subject to certain 
conditions has been conceded, 
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POLICE. 


Tue police force of New South Wales is organised under the Police 
Regulation Act of 1899 and amendments. The Commissioner of Police, under 
direction of the Chief Secretary, is charged with the superintendence of 
police, and is responsible for the organisation, discipline, and efficiency of 
the force. The Commissioner of Police may be removed from office for 
incompetence or misbehaviour by resolution of both Houses of Parliament, 
and he must retire on attaining the age of 65 years. Superintendents and 
inspectors of police are appointed by the Governor as subordinates of the 
Commissioner. Sergeants and constables are appointed by the Commis- 
sioner, but such appointments may be disallowed by the Governor. 


No person may be appointed constable unless he is of sound constitution, 
‘able-bodied, under the age of 30 years, of good character, and able to read 
cand write. In practice, however, persons over 27 years of age are not con- 
sidered to be eligible, and preference is given to young men between 20 
and 24 years of age. A high physical standard is required of recruits, 
Any person who has been convicted of a felony, is in other employment, or 
keeps a house for the sale of liquor may not act as an officer of police. 


Youths between 16 and 19 years of age may be appointed as police cadets 
and a comprehensive course of training is provided for them. At 81st 
December, 1938, there were 99 cadets in training. 


The Police Department controls a wireless station and an auxiliary 
receiving station; also a radio telephony system is in operation for com- 
munication with patrols throughout a wide area. 


Pension and gratuity rights accrue to officers who retire by reason of 
medical unfitness for duty, or on or after attaining the age of 60 years. 
Where an officer is disabled or killed in the execution of his duty, a special 
allowance not exceeding his salary at the time of disablement may be paid 
to him or his dependants. Particulars of the pension fund are shown in the 
chapter entitled “Social Condition.” 


The primary duties of the police are to prevent crime, to detect offenders 
and to bring them to justice, to protect life and property, to enforce the 
law, and to maintain peace and good order throughout the State. In 
addition, they perform many duties in the service of the State, e.g., they act 
as clerks of petty sessions in small centres, as Crown land bailiffs, foresters, 
mining wardens, inspectors under the Fisheries and other Acts, and they 

. collect a large volume of statistical returns. In the metropolitan area and 
Neweastle the police regulate the street traffic. Their work in connection 

. with motor transport is described in the chapter relating to motor and 
other licensed vehicles. 
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aoe State is divided into seven superintendents’ districts coutaining 522° 
Police stations. The strength of the police force, including police women, 


cadets, trackers, etc., was 3,817 at 31st December, 1988, A classification is. 
shown below, 


Tanin 245.—Police, Classification at 31st December, 1988. 


Coumis- 
Sat : sioner and In- Ser- ‘ 
Classification, Bune: apectons: ees ts. Pe Other, Total. 
tendents. | 
General Re uae sts 16 65 619 2,293 2, - 
Criminal Investigation ' a. ae 
Branch mecre she 1 4 35 116 rr 156° 
Others on detective work ... a see 45 157 ae 202° 
Traffic oii ne ee 1 2 22 285 fe 310 
Water 4 20 a 24 
Trainees sub dae 7 7 
Total of Foregoing ... 18 71 725 | 2,871 7 3,692 
Cadets a on oa ai oes ss avi 99 99 
Special Constables ... wee ee ees bee 2 a 2 
Police Women wes aoe sae ied 1 7 o08 8 
Matrons = ia a eae man wee vei 4 4 
Trackers... ast wee sed vie ae sae 12 12: 
Total ... ies 18 71 726 2,880 122 3,817 


The following statement shows for various years since 1901 the strength 
of the police establishment (exclusive of cadets, special constables, police 
women, matrons and trackers) in relation to the population :— 


Tapie 246.—Police Force in relation to Population, 1901 to 1938. 


ane, Number ot Inhabitants Number of ee 
ns Police.* | pottceman, || "| Police.* | pottceman. 
1901 2,172 634 1934 3,534 746 
1911 2,487 684 || 1935 3,510 757 
1921 2,734 7719 1936 3,614 742 
1931 3,646 704 1937 3,713 730: 
1932 3,582 724 1938 3,692 741 
1983 3,562 | 734 || 


* Exclusive of Cadets, Special Constables, Police Women, Matrons and ‘Crackers, 


The strength of the police foree has been increased by about 1,200 men 
since 1921 and there is on the average about one police officer in New 
South Wales to every 741 inhabitants. During the interval since 1921 
there has been a considerable growth in the volume of administrative 
work done by the police apart from any extension of duties arising from the 
increase in the number of inhabitants. The traffic police numbered 119 
and the detective police 46 in 1921, as compared with 310 traffic police 
and 358 in the criminal investigation branch and on detective work in 1988, 
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A comparative statement of the annual expenditure of the Police Depart- 
ment is shown below :— 


TaBLe 247.—Police Department—Annual Expenditure, 1911 to 1939. 


Expenditure. State 
ended son's ‘une— Eee 
Salaries, Contingencies. Total. Fee: Fund. 
£ £ £& s. d. £ 
1911 eee. ie’ 392,602 99,951 492,553 6 ll 24,000 
1921 ae es 833,818 228,283 1,062,101 10 2 80,000 
1931 ave ees| 1,291,737 302,089 1,593,826 12 6 190,800 
1932 as 3a 954,041 261,285 1,215,326 9 6 191,500 
1933 ue ave 919,384 260,237 1,179,621 9 1 208,400 
1934 wet he 929,817 253,983 1,183,800 9 1 209,000 
1935 iae Pe 939,953 253,512 1,193,465 9 1 208,500 
19386 vee vie 999,990 266,583 1,266,573 9 6 230,700 
1937 eee wee| 1,026,914 271,989 1,298,903 9 8 234,930 
1938 fon «| 1,096,088 289,663 1,385,751 10 3 219,800 
1939 ee v-| 1,096,683 309,681 1,406,364 10 3 202,100 | 


Including the State contribution to the Police Superannuation Fund the 
cost of the Police Department reached the: maximum in 1929-30, viz., 
£1,816,215 or 14s. 5d. per head of population. There was a steep decline 
in 1931-32 due mainly to reductions in salaries. Expenditure has increased 
each year’ since 1932-38 and it amounted to £1,608,464 or 11s. 9d. per head 
of population in 1938-39, 
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PRISONS. 


A prison may be established by proclamation of the Governor, at any 
premises prepared and maintained as a prison at the public expense. A 
Comptroller-General is appointed by the Governor for the care of prisons 
and custody of convicted prisoners. Persons in custody not being 
prisoners under sentence for an indictable offence or adjudication of im- 
prisonment for some offence punishable on summary conviction are held by 
the Comptroller-General for the Shertff, as also are prisoners under sentence 
of death. 


All prisons must be visited at least once a week by a magistrate ap- 
pointed to be “ Visiting Justice,” who may enter and inspect, and report to 
the Chief Secretary upon any matter connected with the gaol as often as he 
deems necessary. Such justice may hear and determine complaints against 
prisoners and award a term of solitary confinement as punishment, Any 
judge of the Supreme Court may visit and examine any prison at any time 
how and when he thinks fit, 


At 30th June, 1939, there were 22 gaols in New South Wales. Six wore 
classed as principal gaols, 6 as minor, 5 as special establishments, and 5 
‘as police gaols. The principal gaols were the State Penitentiary for men 
and the State Reformatory for women—both at Long Bay, Sydney—the 
Goulburn Reformatory and the gaols at Parramatta, Bathurst, and Mait» 
land. Each of these gaols is used for a particular class of prisoners. 


The State Penitentiary, Long Bay, is used for the detention of persons 
awaiting trial at metropolitan courts. The majority of prisoners convicted 
in the metropolitan area are lodged in the State Penitentiary in the first 
instance, the short sentence men being retained and those serving longer 
periods of imprisonment being drafted to country establishments. Facilities 
are provided at Long Bay for the observation and treatment of prisoners 
suffering from mental or physical defects. The State Reformatory is used 
for female prisoners of all classes. Special treatment is provided for first 
offenders at the Goulbtvn Reformatory, and prisoners convicted more than 
once are imprisoned at Bathurst and Parramatta. 


The smaller gaols are used for prisoners undergoing short sentences, and 
for the detention of those who require special treatment apart from other 
jong-sentence prisoners. The special establishments are the Afforestation 
Camps at Bombala, Glen Innes, Oberon, and Mannus, and the Emu Plains 
Prison Farm. At the Prison Farm, prisoners—usually first offenders under 
25 years of age—are trained in! farm work; at Glen Innes older 
men are employed on a pine plantation, and similar work is provided 
at other afforestation camps for prisoners of the several classes. At these 
establishments the conditions of gaol life are modified with the object of 
fitting the men to lead useful lives after release, and for this reason the 
prisoners sent to the camps are selected with discrimination. 


The police gaols are used for the detention of persons sentenced in the 
various districts for periods not exceeding fourteen days, whose removal 
to the established gaols would involve undue expense in consequence of the 
shortness of the term of imprisonment. 


In the larger gaols the prisoners are classified according to character 
and previous record, and the principle of restricted association is in 
operation. 
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PrIsoners. 


The number of gaol entries during various years since 1901 and the 
number of prisoners in gaol at the close of each year are shown below. The 
figures are exclusive of persons detained under the Inebriates Act:— 


Taste 248.—Prisons—Numbers of Prisoners, 1901 to 1989. 


Year | Number Prisoners under Sentence. 


ended Bntries 7 Received during Year, In Prigon at end of Year. 

June, during Males. | Females.| Total. Ean Aes Males, | Femates. Total. Beet 
1901*! 14,361 | 8,899} 2,941 11,840 86 1,605 207 1,812 12°38 
1911* 9,532 | 6,086) 1,847 | 7,433 45 1,134 115 1,249 69 
1921*| 8,817 | 5,641) 1,073 | 6,614 31 1,272 97 1,369 60 
1931 32,781 | 8,863) 1,264 {10,127 40 1,628 63 1,691 66 
1986 11,786 | 8,639) 1,012 | 9,651 3°6 1,284 46 1,330 50 
1937 9,943 | 7,315 917 | 8,232 3-1 1,137 46 1,133 4-4 
1938 9,976 | 7,276 860 | 8,136 3:0 1,137 39 117 4°3 
1989 | 10,636 | 7,642] 753 | 8,595 31 1,314 50 1,364 4°9 


* Calendar Year. 


The number of gaol entries shown in the table includes convicted persons, 
persons awaiting trial, debtors, naval and military offenders, and persons 
on remand, some of whom were received and counted several times. 


The number of persons received into prison under sentence in 1938-39 
‘counted once each time received, was 8,395, viz., males 7,642 and females 
758, showing an increase of 866 males and a decrease of 107 females in 
comparison with the preceding year. The number of prisoners received 
into gaol under sentence per 1,000 of the population was 3.1 in 1988-39 as 
compared with 8.6 in 1901, 4.5 in 1911, and 3.1 in 1921. 


The number of distinct persons received into gaol under sentence in 
1938-39 was 7,146 of whom 688 were women. ‘The number was greater by 
272 than in the preceding year when distinct persons received numbered 
6,874, of whom 625 were females, 


Particulars of the sentences imposed on prisoners received into gaol 
during each of the last two years are as follows :— 


Tasie 249,—Prisoners—Sentences, 1987-88 and 1988-89. 


Sentences. 1937-38. 1938-39. 

Not exceeding one week wee ae ins vee ave «| 4,126 4,178 
Over one week and not exceeding one month ie ‘exe .| 1,820 1,696 
Over one month and not exceeding six months... vee o{ 1,188 1,462 
Over six months and not exceeding one year toe eas on 266 296 
Over one year and not exceeding two years one ase soe 199 214 
Over two years and not exceeding five years eae aa ave 60 90 
Over five years and not exceeding ten years avs ae oes 10 10 
Over ten years .,. aie ats ou ar Sus ies eee 2 2 
Governor’s pleasure... tee sas one nes wes seal, Paks 1 
Life tas ves te an de Aas es bee we 1 3 
Death .. a betas 8 aes Rie Ales oe 6 4 
Term not specified ... ate -_ ae see sess, Favs 458 439 

Total te ae Ses . 8,136 8,395 
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The sentences imposed on 68 per cent. of the male prisoners, and on 
88 per cent. of the females received during 1938-39 did not exceed one 
month. Of the total number committed to gaol, 7,794 or 98 per cent. were 
received from police courts and 601 or 7 per cent. from higher courts, The 
nuinber of persons committed to prison in default of payment of fines 
imposed was 5,500. 


The daily average number of prisoners under sentence during the year 
ended 30th June, 1939, was 1,357, of whom 48 were females. 


The prisoners remaining in gaol under sentence on 30th June, 1939, 
numbered 1,364, including 73 serving life sentences, and 84 wlio lad been 
declared habitual criminals and sentenced for an indefinite period. There 
are 8 habitual criminals in mental hospitals, who are not included in prison 
figures. 


Capital punishment may be inflicted in New South Wales, but execu- 
tions are unusual. Since the beginning of the year 1918 there have been 
six executions—two in 1924, one in 1932-33, two in 1985-86, and one in 
1987-38, 


The system of indeterminate sentences was introduced in terms of the 
Habitual Criminals Act, 1905, which empowers a judge to declare as an 
habitual criminal any person convicted for the third or, in some cases, the 
fourth time of certain criminal offences, as specified in the Act. The 
declarations were made only in the case of convictions on indictment until 
the Act was amended in 1924 to extend the system to persistent offenders, 
who ere convicted summarily. In such cases a stipendiary or police magis- 
trate may direct that an application be forwarded to a Judge of the 
Supreme Court or a Court of Quarter Sessions to have the prisoner declared 
an habitual criminal. 


The habitual criminal serves the definite sentence imposed for the 
offence of which he has been convicted, then he is detained for an indefinite 
term, until he is deemed fit for freedom. The indeterminate stage is 
divided into three grades—intermediate, higher, and special. A minimum 
period of 4 years 8 months must be spent in the lower grades before the 
prisoner can gain admission to the special grade, wherein cases may be 
brought under consideration with a view to release on license. After 
release he is required to report to the authorities at stated intervals during 
a period specified in the license. 


The cases of all habitual criminals are considered at quarterly intervals 
by a consultative committee appointed for that purpose and the case of 
each such prisoner is brought annually under the notice of the Minister of 
Justice. 


The Habitual Criminals Act prescribes that while under detention as am 
habitual criminal every prisoner must work at some useful trade, and receive: 
a share of the proceeds of his work. As the majority of these persons. 
have not been trained in any branch of skilled labour, facilities are afforded 
them, while serving the definite term, to acquire training in some remune~ 
rative employment. 
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Twenty-nine men were declared habitual criminals during the year ended 
30th June, 1939. At 30th June 1989, there were under detention 40 men 
who had not yet completed the definite period of their sentence, and 84 
who had passed into the indeterminate stage. 


Among the special classes of prisoners are those known as “main- 
tenance confinees,” who have been imprisoned for disobeying orders of the 
courts for the maintenance of their wives and children. Such prisoners are 
required to work, and the value of the work, after deducting the cost of 


the prisoner’s keep, is applied towards the satisfaction of the orders for 
maintenance, etc. 


During 1938-39, the number of maintenance confinees received into gaol 
was 870, as compared with 330 during the year 1937-88. Gaol earnings to 
the amount of £1,371 were paid to dependants of confinees. Ninety-eight 
confinees paid the amount of their orders from gaol earnings and 67 partly 
from gaol earnings. The number in gaol on 30th June, 1989, was 68. 


Conduct of Prisoners. 


The conduct of prisoners during 1938-89 was satisfactory; 139 were 
punished, representing approximately 1 per cent. of the total. The number 
of offences was 329, including 14 assaults on officers and 18 assaults on 
prisoners; in 139 cases no punishment was inflicted. 


Sickness and Mortality in Gaols. 


The medical statistics of prisons show that, with an average daily number 
of 1,357 inmates during 1938-39, the total number of cases of sickness 
treated in hospital was 656. Four prisoners died, and 13 were released 
on medical grounds. The death rate was 8 per 1,000 of the average number 
of inmates. 


Particulars relating to cases of venereal diseases amongst prisoners and 
those detained in lock hospitals are shown in the chapter entitled “ Social 
Condition.” 


Industrial Activity in Prison Establishments. 


It is an accepted principle that useful employment is one of the most 
potent factors in promoting discipline and good conduct in the gaols 
and in reforming those who have lapsed into crime. Therefore employ- 
ment at industries calculated to inspire interest, to encourage some degree 
of skill, and subsequently to prove remunerative, is provided under the 
supervision of competent instructors, The principal activities are farming, 
gardening, bread-baking, the manufacture of clothing, furniture, matting, 
ete, and the scope for employment in skilled trades is being extended 
steadily. Prisoners may receive payment for work in excess of a fixed task. 


Birtupiaces, RELIGIons, AND EpucaTiIon oF PRISONERS. 


Of the prisoners under sentence on 30th June, 1939, 66 per cenit, were 
natives of New South Wales, 19 per cent. were from other States of ‘the 
Commonwealth, 9 per cent. came from the British Isles and the yerpainder 
were chiefly Europeans. - 
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The distribution of prisoners serving sentences at 30th June, 1939, 
according to birthplace and religion, was as follows :— 


Tabi 250.—Prisoners—Birthplaces and Religions, 1988-39. 


Birthplace. | Males. | Females,| Total. | Religion, _ Males, | Femates.| Total. 
New South Wales ...| 868) 32 | 900 | Ghurch of Englaud| 506] 23 | 529 
Other Australian States} 255 12 267 | Roman Catholic ..| 457 24 481 
New Zealand ... wf 19 2 21 | Methodist... w[ 48 i 48 
England and Wales ....|. 73 - 2 75 | Presbyterian | 97 2 ml 
Scotland wee | 34 tee 3 | Other Christian .. 53 ss 58 
Jreland... 0. ef MA. 14 | Non-Christian .. Bl ow. 3 
Other British ... a ee ie No religion | 170 1 171 
Foreign Countries... é 7 ———-|—— | aac 
‘At Sen... os St 1 ae rT Total ... | 1,314 50 | 1,364 
Not Stated 2... 4 Ms 4 
Total wef L3ld 50 11,364 


Six prisoners were illiterate, and one could read and write in a foreign 
language only. 


Remission or SENTENCES. 
First Offenders. 


Special provision is made by the Crimes Act, 1900, and its amendments, 
for lenience towards any person convicted of a minor offence and sentenced 
to imprisonment, provided such person has not been convicted previously 
of an indictable offence. The term “minor offence” includes offences 
punishable summarily, and any other offence to which the court applies these 
provisions of the Act. In such cases the execution of the sentences is sus- 
pended upon the defendant entering into recognizance to be of good behaviour 
for a fixed period, which may not be less than twelve months. Such persons 
ave required to undergo an examination to facilitate future indentification 
and to report periodically to the police. During the period of probation 
they may be arrested and committed to prison for the term of sentence 
intposed for any breach of the conditions of their release. 


The hearing of charges against female first offenders except cases of 
Jarceny in retail shops, must be in private unless the defendant elects to be 
heard in open court, and reports of such cases may not be published. 


‘The following table shows particulars concerning persons released as first 
offenders in the various years since 1901; cases of children released on 
probation by the..Children’s Courts are not included. 


Taste 251—First Offenders released on Probation, 1901 to 1938. 


First Offenders Released on Probation. First Offenders Released on Probation 

: z Year. : 1 
Year. | By Higher B ended | By High By 

toute Mavintrates ‘Total. | 30th June. sure. Magistrates Total. 
1901 156 23 179 1934 4 338 342 
1911 220 61 281 1935 a 407 407 
1921 246 395 641 1936 1 342 343 
1931* 1 , 7038 704 1937 bs 423 423 
1932*° ; 9 464 473 1938 1 571 572 
1933" | 4 434 438 i 5 

i ? 


* Yoar-ended 30th June. 
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Prisoners released on Probation. 


By good conduct and industry certain classes of prisoners may gain the: 
remission of part of their sentences. They are released on license on terms 
similar to those applied to first offenders as described above. 

The licenses operate for the unexpired portion of the sentence, and a 
breach of the conditions of release may be punished: by the cancellation of 
the license, and recommittal to gaol for the balance of the sentence. 
Licenses under the Crimes Act were granted to 85 men and 1 woman 
during the year ended 30th June, 1939, 


Cost or ADMINISTRATION oF JUSTICE. 


The following table shows the amount expended by the State in the 
administration of justice, in the protection of property, and in the 
punishment of criminals, in New South Wales during 1920-21 and 1930-81, 
and in each of the last three years; also the amount of fines and fees, and 
net returns from prisoners’ labour paid into the Consolidated Revenue. 


TABLE 252.—Cost of Administration of Justice, 1921 to 1939. 


Expenditure and Revenue. 1920-21, 1930-31. 


1936-37. | 1937-38. | 008-, 


Expenditure— 
£ £ £ 
Law Administration— £ £ 
Salaries, Pensions, etc.,of Judges! 59,106) 63,903 80,021 80,319} 81,324 


Other a ‘ 288,742 | 380,919] 371,098) 420,255) 447,259 
347,848 | 444,822| 451,114) 500,574 528,583 
Police— 
Administration, etc. ... ...{1,082,201 1,593,826 | 1,263,079] 1,385, 751|1,406, 364 
Payments to Pension Fund ...|_ 80,000) 190,800} 284,930} 219,800) 202,100 
1,142,201 |1,7%4,626 | 1,498,009) 1,605,551\1,608, 464 
Prisons ad see tee ...| 126,122*| 215,809! 180,581] 193,069 200,578 
Total Expenditure ... .+{L,616,171 2,445,257 2,129,704) 2,299,194 2, 337,620 
Revenue— 
Fees ... ust eee is .. | 100,188 | 210,418! 206,059} 222,999) 248,070 
Fines and Forfeitures ‘ wef 46,3803 62,503 73,133 68,907; 73,601 
Receipts by Prisons Department 212) 15,029 8,176 8,465 7,218 
Total Revenue re | 145,703 | 287,950) 287,368} 300,371) 328,886 
Net Cost ... oe re «++{1,470,468 |2,157,307 | 1,842,336] 1,998,823/2,008, 734 
Expenditure per Head of Mean j , 
Population— 8. d. s. d s. d 8s. a 8, d 
Law Administration .., 7 3.4 307 3 5 3 8 3 10 
Police ae sae ise ..{ 10 11 14 3 ll 2 11 10 ll 9 
Prisons ae See on| » D2 1 9 1 4 1 5 1 6 
Total Expenditure ie «| 15 5 ‘19. 7 15 11 16 11 17,1 
Revenue .., ig = wl 1 5 24 2 2 2 2 2 65 
Net Cost ... Ge oe | 14 0 17 3 13 9 14 9 14 8 


* Calendar year preceding. 
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The expenditure on law administration includes the salaries, ete. of 
judges, and the expenditure of the Departments of the Attorney-General 
and of Justice, except the expenditure on prisons, which is shown separately, 
and on sub-departments not directly concerned in the administration of 
the law, and certain other expenses. 


The expenditure by the Police Department ghown above is not absorbed 
s0lely by police services proper, since the members of the police force 
perform extensive administrative services for other Departments of State. 


The receipts of the Prisons Department as stated in the table do not 
‘include the value of work done by the prisoners for the prisons and Govern: 
ment departments. 
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COMMERCE. 


Power to make laws with respect to trade and commerce. with the coun- 
tries and between the States of Australia is vested in the Commonwealth 


Parliament. 


The first Federal Act relating to customs came into operation by proclama- 
tion on 4th October, 1901. The Act, with amendments, provides adminis- 
trative machinery in relation to customs, prescribes the manner in which 
duties are to be computed and paid, and authorises the inspection of 
imports and exports. 


Prior to federation a different tariff was in operation in each State, and 
interstate trade was subject to the same duties as oversea trade. On 8th 
October, 1901, when the Customs Tariff Act of 1902 was introduced in the 
Federal Parliament, a uniform tariff for all the States was imposed, trade 
aud commerce between the States became free, and the power of the Com- 
mouwealth to impose duties of customs and excise became exclusive, except 
that the State of Western Australia was given the right to levy duty on 
interstate imports for a period of five years. 


By the Customs Act certain imports are prohibited, and the prohibition 
may be extended by proclamation to other commodities. The conditions 
under which goods for export are prepared may be prescribed by regulation, 
and the exportation of goods which do not conform to the required standards 
may be prohibited. In terms of the Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act, 
1905-1938, the importation or exportation of any goods may be prohibited 
by regulation unless they bear a prescribed trade Gescription. 


Matters relating to trade and customs are administered by the Federal 
Department of Trade and Customs which is under the direction of a 
Corimonwealth Minister of the Crown. 


The Tariff Board has been appointed for the assistance of the Minister, 
under an Act which came into operation in March, 1922. The Board 
consists of four members, including an administrative officer of the 
Department of Trade and Customs, who is chairman. The Tariff Board 
Act, 1921-1934, prescribes that the Minister shall refer to the Board for 
investigation such matters as appeals against the decisions of the Comp- 
troller-General in respect of the interpretation of the tariff; the necessity 
for new, increased, or reduced duties or for bounties; the effect of bounties; 
proposals for applying preferential tariffs to any country; and questions 
whether a manufacturer is taking undue advantage of the protection 
afforded by the tariff to charge unnecessarily high prices. In addition, the 
Minister may refer to the Board for inquiry matters relating to the classifi- 
cation of goods under by-law items in the tariff or to the determination 
of the value of goods for duty, and he may request it to report as to the 
effect of the customs and excise tariffs and of the customs Jaws on the 
industries of the Commonwealth, and on other matters affecting the 
encouragement of industries in relation to the tariff. 


Certain inquiries conducted by the Tariff Board must be held in public 
e.g., those relating to revision of the tariff, to proposals for bounties, or to 
questions whether a manufacturer is taking undue advantage of the protec- 
tion afforded by the tariff, but evidence of a confidential nature may be taken 
in private, 

34175 _A 
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The Commonwealth Department of Commerce was established as the 
Department of Markets in 1924 to supervise matters relating to the oversea 
marketing of Australian produce. Its functions include the collection and 
dissemination of eommercial and industrial data, the supervisica of the 
grade and quality of goods exported, the investigation of matters affecting 
trade, commerce, and industry, and the control of the Trade Commissioner 
service abroad. ‘The department is under the control of a Minister of the 
Crown. 


Under the Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act official control is exer- 
cised over the preparation, manufacture, quality, grading, packing and 
labelling of practically all foodstuffs exported. A number of specially 
trained officers examine the goods either during the course of preparation. 
yr prior to exportation. 


The distribution abroad of Australian butter and cheese, dried vine 
fruits, canned fruits, wine, meat, apples and pears is regulated by marketing 
ovganisations vested with statutory powers by the Federal Parliament. The- 
statutory boards ave the Australian Dairy Produce Board, the Dried Fruits 
Control Board, the Australian Canned Fruits Control Board, the Australian: 
Wine Board, the Australian Meat Board and the Australian Apple and Pear 
Board. Control by such boards is exercised by means of licenses issued to 
exporters under which they are required to export the goods to overseas 
markets under such restrictions and conditions as the marketing authorities 
in, Australia prescribe. For some primary products assistance has been 
given by the Government of the Commonwealth in the form of bounties on 
export. Details of these matters are given in the appropriate chapters of 
this Year Book. 

Trade represcntation abroad is conducted by Trade Commissioners who 
have been appointed for service in India and Ceylon, Kgypt, China, Japan, 
the Netherlands East Indies, Canada, New Zealand and the United States: 
of ‘America. The work in Loudon is undertaken by the High Commissioner 
for Australia, and an officer under his control is stationed in Paris. 


The department co-operates with the Australian Overseas Trade Pub- 
licity Committee, which represents the dairying, dried and canned fruits, 
apple and pear, and egg industries, and maintains a Director of Trade Pub- 
licity in London. The Committee is assisted by a subsidy from the Common- 
wealth Government, 


The Government of New South Wales is represented in London hy the 
Agent-Geueral. 


Contrel of Oversea Trade—Wartime Regulations. 


Since the outbreak of war in Septembcr, 1989, various reenlations have 
been promulgated under the Castoms Act for the control of oversea 
trade, with a view of conserving and controlling oversea exchange for 
national purposes. The export of all goods was made subject to license 
from the Department of Trade and Commerce as from 25th September, 
1939, under regulations promulgated two days eatliev. Goods may bse 
exempted by the Minister, and the following have been exempted, viz: 
goods exported through the post and uot subject to any restriction by the. 
Government; passengers’ baggage and effects not exceeding £100 in value: 
property of the Commonwealth Government; goods exported as ships’ 
stores; and goods intended for use and consumption in the territories of 
Papua and New Guinea, Nauru, Norfolk Island, British Solomon Islands, 
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Fiji, the mandated territory of Western Samoa, American Samoa, Gilbert 
and Tf llice Islands, Tonga, New Hebrides, Cook Islands and New 
Caledonia, provided that the Collector of Customs is satisfied that the 
quantities exported are not in excess of the usual quantities shipped by the 
exporters concerned. 


Applications fer export licenses must be made to ihe Customs Office at 
ihe port of shipment. The conditions of the issue of the licenses requirs 
that all shipping documents, bills of exchange, and banking documents 
relating to the consignments ke delivered to the Commnionwealth Bank or 
its agencies, which in due course will pay to the licensees an amount in 
Australian currency equivalent to the net proceeds of the oversea sales. 
Tn this way it is ensured that export transactions and the proceeds of the 
sales will be controlled by the Commonwealth Bank. 


Regular exporters need not obtain a license for each individual shipment, 
but special licenses may be issued to them in respect ef all shipments of 
any specified commodity or group of commodities during the currency of 
the license. Unless the Minister determines otherwise, special licensees are 
required to draw all their shipping documents in the name or to the order 
of the Commonwealth Bank or its agents. 


These regulations, which are designated the Customs (Overseas 
Exchange) Regulations, do not supersede any export regulations already in 
operation. 


Regulations have been made also to place an embargo upon the export 
from Australia of securities of any description without the consent of 
the Commonwealth Treasurer. Reference to these regulations is made in 
ithe chapter of this Year Book entitled “Private Finance.” 


For the control of imports, regulations were promulgated on 1st 
December, 1939. The importation of certain commodities is prohibited and 
others are admitted under a licensing system only. The system may be 
applied to sterling as well as non-sterling countries, but for the present 
the former have been exempted from its application. 


The effect of these regulations is to prohibit or control imports from all 
foreign countries and from Canada, Newfoundland and Tlongkong, Imports 
from the remaining parts of the British Empire, British mandated terri- 
tories, Egypt and the Sudan are not subject to license kecause sterling may 
be uscd to purchase goods from these countries. 


To facilitate the administration of the imports eontrol plan, goods 
entering Australia have becn classified according to relative national 
importance, in four categories, viz.: (a) essential or very important 
imports; (b) goods of a second order of importance; (c) goods of a third 
order of importance, and (d) inessential goods, the iiaportation of which 
is prohibited. 


Importation of goods in the first three categories will be permitted from 
nou-sterling countries on the basis of imports by individuals during the 
year ended 30th June, 1939. The first licensing period will extend from 
ist December, 1939, to 31st January, 1940, and importers will be granted 
licenses to impcert goods not excceding one-sixth of the value of their 
respective immorts during 1988-39. On account of variations in prices, 
this decision may involve a reduction in volume of many imports not im 
the prohibited group. 
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Special provision will be made, however, for the control of imports 
having special characteristics, such as those of a seasonal character; those 
of an irregular character, such as special plant and equipment for industry; 
essential commodities for which the demand has been stimulated by the 
war and essential commodities recently subjected to substantial increases 
in prices. 


The following classes of goods may be imported without license;—the 
products or manufactures of sterling countries referred to above; passen- 
gers’ baggage and effects; passengers’ furniture and household effects; 
goods imported through the post office upon which the duty payable does. 
not exceed £5 and which are not included in category (d); gifts; goods of 
no commercial value; trade catalogues, tropliies and decorations, ete. 

In the administration of the import control plan, action will be taken 
to ensure free competition and to prevent the development of monopolies. 


Statistics or Imports anp Exports. 


Statistics relating to the oversea trade of the various States of Australia 
are recorded by the Federal Department of Trade and Customs. The 
records of imports as shown in this chapter include those re-exported for 
consumption in other States or elsewhere. Txports classified as “Australian 
Produee” include products of other Australian States which have been 
shipped oversea at ports in New South Wales, but they do not include pro- 
ducts of New South Wales despatched abroad from ports in other States. 


Complete records of interstate trade have not been available since 12th 
September, 1910, when the Customs Department ceased to record them. 
Therefore, the figures in this chapter, except those in T'ables 273 and 274, 
are exclusive of the large volume of interstate trade, and do not represent 
the total external trade of New South Wales. 


OveRsEA TRADE, 
The values, as shown in the following tables relating to goods 
imported and exported oversea, are based on the values recorded by the 
Department of Trade and Customs. 


Valuation of Imports. 


The value of goods imported vepresents the amount on which duty is 
payable or would be payable if the duty were ad valorem, such value being 
the sum of the following:—(a) The actual price paid by the Anstralian 
importer plus any special deduction, or the current domestic value in the 
country of export at the date of exportation, whichever is the higher; (0) 
all charges for placing the goods free on board at the port of export; and 
(c) 10 per cent. of the amounts (a) and (0). 


The value of imports is recorded in British currency, though the term is 
not strictly synonymous with “currency of the United Kingdom” (sterling) 
since values of imports expressed in £s. d. are regarded for duty purposes 
as being in British currency. This applies in particular to imports from 
New Zealand and the Union of South Africa when the currencies of these 
countries are not at par with the currency of the United Kingdom (ster- 
ling). No adjustment on this account has been made in the tables of this 
chapter when the term sterling has been used as synonymous with British 
eurrency. Ovonversion to British currency in the case of imports in other 
currencies is based on the commercial rates of exchanee, 
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Valuation of Exports. 


The value of goods exported is recorded in Australian currency and in+ 
cludes the cost of containers. Until 1st July, 198%, the commodities 
were assessed at their value in the principal] markets in Australia. 
In regard to certain commodities, however, a different method was adopted at 
yarious dates as follows :— 


From 1st July, 1929, to 30th June, 1987, sugar sold in Australia for 
export was valued at the f.o.b. price at which it was sold to oversea buyers, 
aud sugar shipped on consignment at the f.o.b. equivalent of prices ruling 
in the London markets. Also goods on which bounty or rebate was payable 
on. export were assessed at their market value in Australia less the amount 
of the bounty or rebate. 


From 1st July, 1930, to 80th June, 193%, wool sold in Australia for export 
was valued at the actual price paid plus the cost of placing it on board ship, 
and wool shipped on consignment at the f.o.b. equivalent of prices ruling 
in Australia. 


From 1st July, 1982, to 80th June, 1987, wheat sold in Australia for 
export was valued at the f.o.b. equivalent of the price at which it was sold, 
and wheat shipped on consignment at the f.o.b. equivalent of the current 
selling price overseas. 


From 1st April, 1984, to 80th June, 1987, butter sold in Australia for 
export was valued at the f.o.b. equivalent of the price at which it was sold, 
aud butter shipped on consignment at the f.o.b, equivalent of the current 
ruling price overseas. These prices, however, were adjusted from time to 
time on the basis of information received from the Australian Dairy 
Produce Export Board. 


From 1st July, 1934, to 30th June, 1987, flour sold in Australia for 
export was valued at the f.o.b. equivalent of the price at which the flour was 
sold, and flour shipped on consignment at the f.o.b. equivalent of prices 
ruling in Australia. 


Since 1st July, 1987, the values of exports generally have been assessed 
as follows :— 


(1) Goods sold to oversea buyers before export—the f.o.b. equivalent of 
the price at which the goods were sold, eg., as regards wool, the 
actual price paid by the oversea buyer plus the cost of all services 
incurred by him in placing the wool on board ship. 


(2) Goods shipped on consignment—the Australian f.o.b. equivalent 
of the current price offering for similar goods in the principal 
markets of the country to which the goods were despatched for 
sale. As regards wool, the f.o.b. equivalent of the current price 
ruling in Australia normally provides a sufficient approxima- 
tion to the f.o.b. equivalent of the price ultimately received. 


Oversea Imports and Haports—Value. 


The total value in Australian curreney of oversea imports and exports 
of New South Wales as recorded by the Customs Department, during 
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various years since 1901 is shown in the following table, with the valuc 
per head of population. The figures, with the exception of those relating 


to the year 1901, do not include the value of exports in the form of ships’ 


stores. 
Taste 253.——Oversea Imports and Fixports (N.S.W.), 1901 to 1939. 


(Values expressed in Australian Currency.) 


Oversea Exports. 
Year ended Oversea ; Total Trade 
80th June. Tinports. Australian Other Oversea, 
Peeduce, Produce, Total. 

£A £A £A EA £A 
1901* 17,560,207 i + 18,210,627 35,770,834 
1911* 27,343,428 29,938,415 2,222,986 32,161,401 59,504,829 
1921 72,466,388 48,302,717 4,299,089 52,601,806 125,068,194 
1929 63,491,123 47,170,407 2,118,483 49,288,890 112,780,013 
1930 57,129,636 33,877,534 1,884,273 35,761,807 92,891,443 
1931 29,817,013 30,346,929 1,517,998 31,864,927 61,681,940 
1932 | 23,948,174 33,147,646 1,549,907 34,697,553 58,645,727 
1983 29,848,732 44,518,406 2,094,381 46,612,787 76,461,519 
1934 32,264,818 39,909,246 2,332,759 42,242,005 74,506,823 
19385 40,897,621 35,167,572 2,561,660 37,729,232 18,626,853 
1936 45,378,652 44,640,164 2,392,036 47,532,200 92,910,852 
1937 51,297,217 53,920,115 3,382,397 57,302,512 108,599,729 
1938 63,955,611 45,018,310 3,393,191 48,411,501 112,367,112 
1939 53,050,811 41,464,539 4,375,393 45,839,932 | 103,890,743 

PER HEAD or PoPULATION, 

£3. d £ os. d. £8. d. £5. d £8. d. 
-1901* 12 16 11 tT t 13.6 6 26 3 5 
1911* 16 8 5 17:19 7 1 6 8 19 6 3 35 14 8 
1921 34.138 4 23 2 2 211 25 3 3 5916 7 
‘1929 25 11 3 1819 9 017 ~#1 19 16 10 45 8 1 
1930 22 13 7 13.9 0 015 90 14 4 0 386 17 7 
1931 11 14 38 1118 6 012 0 1210 6 24 4 9 
1932 9 6 6 J2 18 2 012 1 13 10 3 22 16 9 
1933 1110 5 17 3 «7 016 2 | 1719 9 29 10 2 
1934 12 611 15 5 5 0 17:10 16 3 38 28 10 2 
19385 15 10 6 13,7 «0 019 5 14 6 5 29 16 11 
1936 17: «1 «8 1616 1 119 17:17 10 3419 6 
1987 19 2 9 20 2 3 15 3 21 7 6 40 10 3 
1938 23:12 2 1612 6 15 1 17:17 6 41 9 8 
1939 21 4 8 15 3 4 112 0 1615 4 388 0 0 

* Year ended 31st December, + Not available, 


The values quoted above have been stated in Australian eurreney which 
was depreciated in relation to the currency of the United Kingdom in 
1930-31. On the average the addition to the sterling value of exports arising 
from the premium on oversea exchange was nearly 18 per cent. in 1930-31, 
27 per cent. in 1931-82, and 25 per cent. since 1932-33. Particulars of the 
rates of exchange are shown in the chapter of this volume entitled Private 
Finance, 
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The following table shows particulars relating to the oversea trade of the 


State, similar to those in table 258, but with values expressed in British 


currency. 
1901. 


TABLE 


Exports in the form of ships’ stores are excluded, except in 


254—Oversea Imports and Exports (N.S.W.), 1901 to 1939. 


(Values expressed in British Currency.) 


Oversea Exports. 
Year ended Oversea : Total Trade 
30th June, Imports. Australian Other Oversea. 
Produce. Produce. Total. 
fstg. £stg. £stg. fstg. £stg. 
1901* 17,560,207 tT is 18,210,627 35,770,834 
1911* 27,343,428 29,938,415 2,222,986 32,161,401 59,504,829 
1921 72,466,388 48,302,717 4,299,089 52,601,806 125,088,194 
1929 63,491,123 47,170,407 2,118,483 49,288,890 112,780,013 
1930 57,129,636 33,877,534 1,884,273 35,761,807 92,891,443 
1931 26,311,411 25,745,092 1,276,732 27,021,824 53,333,235 
1932 18,797,584 26,058,705 1,223,590 27,282,295 46,079,879 
1983 28,831,322 35,562,879 1,674,017 37,236,896 61,068,218 
1934 25,760,333 31,865,651 1,864,927 33,730,578 59,490,911 
19385 32,652,791 28,079,600 2,047,865 30,127,465 62,780,256 
1986 36,230,461 35,645,707 2,311,909 37,957,616 74,188,077 
1987 40,955,861 43,055,759 2,703,793 45,759,552 86,715,413 
1938 51,062,364 35,948,779 2,712,327 38,661,106 89,723,470 
1939 46,347,953 33,113,659 3,498,109 | 36,611,768 82,959,721 
Per Heap or PoruLation, 

£s d £8 d £s. d. £s. d. £s da. 

1901* 12 16 11 tT t 13 6 6 26 3 5 
1911* 16 8 5 1719 7 1 6 8 19 6 3 35 14 8. 
1921 84.13 4 23 2 2 2 1 1 25 3 3 59 16 7 
1929 25 11 3 18 19 9 O17 J 19 16 10 45 8 1 
1930 2213 7 13 9 0 015 0 14 4 0 36 17 7 
1931 10 610 10 2 8 010 1 1012 4 20 19 2 
1932 7 6 5 10 3 +0 0 9 6 1012 6 17 18 11 
1933 9 4 0 13 14 5 Q 12 11 14 7 4 23 11 4 
1934 917 2 12 311 014 3 1218 2 2215 4+ 
1935 12 7 11 10 13 3 015 6 11 8 9 23 16 8 
1936 1312 9 138 4 017 5 14 5 9 2718 6 
1937 15 5 6 16 1 3 10 2 17, 1 =«5 32 611 
1938 18 17 0 13 5 5 1 0 0 14 5 5 338.02 «5 
1939 1619 1 12 2 3 15 7 13 710 « 30 611 


* Year ended 31st December. 


} Not available, 


The increase in the aggregate value of trade during the decennium 1901 


to 1911 was the result of industrial expansion, and the increase in trade 


between 1911 and 1921 was due, in a large measure, to enhanced prices. 


In 1920-21 the value of imports was abnormally high as a result of the 


prompt despateh 


of goods ordered abroad 


during the post-war period 


of trade expansion, in anticipation of a curtailment of quantity and pro- 


tracted delivery. 


rapidly and remained at a high level for several years. 


After a decline in the following year the value rose 
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OVERSEA TRADE, 1900 TO 1938-39, 
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The numbers at the side of the graph represent £ (Stg.) per head of population. 


The dlxgrams are ratio graphs. The vertical scale of each graph is logarithmic, and the curves rise and 


fall according to the percentage. of increase or decrease. Actual values are shown by means of the num- 
bers at the side of the graphs, ’ 
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In 1929-80 there was a decline of about 10 per cent., followed by sue- 
cessive falls of 54 per cent. in 1930-81 and 29 per cent. in 1931-32, when 
the value (in British currency) was less than 30 per cent. of the value 
in 1928-29. This rapid decrease followed upon measures taken to discourage 
importations in view of the effects of an adverse trade balance upon 
economic conditions in Australia, though it was due in part to a fall in 
prices of the goods importcd 


In 1932-33 the value of imports began to rise again and the average 
increase during the five years ended June, 1937, exceeded £4,400,000 
(sterling) per annum. In 1937-88, there was a further increase of £10,000,000 
(sterling) and the value (in British currency) was the highest since 1929-30. 


In 1938-1939, the value declined to £46,347,953 (sterling) a decrease of 
over £4,700,000 as compared with the previous year. 


The bulk of the exports are products of the rural industries, and the 
quantities available for export vary with seasonal conditions. Between 
1901 and 1911 the value of exports, increasing with production, rose by 77 
per cent. During the following decade the industries suffered severely by 
reason of drought and wav, which caused a diminution in production, but 
the value of exports continued to rise under the influence of higher prices. 
From 1924-25 to 1928-29 the value was maintained at a high level, though 
a downward trend was evident towards the close of this period. Under the 
influence of a steep fall in prices the value of exports declined in 1980-31 to 
the lowest amount in any year since 1914-15. Then a rising volume of trade 
began to offset the fall in prices and the annual value trended upwards. Some 
fluctuations occurred as a result of the shipment of an unusually large quan- 
tity of gold specie, valued at £A13,344,888, in 1982-33, and of changes in the 
prices of wool which rose and fell in alternate years from 1933-34 to 1935-36, 


During 1936-37 there were increases in both volume and value of wool 
exported, and an increase in the value of wheat and flour due to a marked 
vise in prices. Wool and wheat experienced a sharp decline during the 
next two years, and in 1937-38 there were decreases of £8,500,000 in wool 
and £1,700,000 in wheat and flour, though the value of butter exports 
increased by nearly £760,000. In the following year the decline in the value 
of exports of wool was £1,800,000 and in wheat and flour £1,700,000; hides 
and’ skins declined by £900,000, meat by £560,000, and butter by £538,000; 
on the other hand there was an increase of £1,100,000 in the exports of 


iron and steel. 


Particulars of the quantity and yalue of the principal commodities 
exported are shown in Table 265 of this chapter and decennial tables as to 
the quantity and value of exports are published in the Statistical Register 
of New South Wales. 


An index of the volume of exports, 1920-21 to 1938-39, is shown in Table 
9 
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The monthly movement of imports and exports—bullion and specie ex- 
cluded—from July, 1984, to June, 1939, ig illustrated in the following 


table :--- 


Tanue 255.—Imports and Exports of Merchandise, Monthly (N.S.W.). 


Imports. \ | Exports, 
| 


Month, 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1934 1935 1936 1937 1958 


19385. | 1936. | 1937. | 1933. | 1939. 1935. | 1936. | 1937, | 1938. | 1989. 


Australian Currency Values. 
£009.' £000; £000. £0C0., £000.) LOCO £000! £000.) £000, £000 


July... «| 2,856! 8,497] 4,381 4,026] 4,743] 1,298) 1.995] 1,738 2,520) 2,084 
August ...| 8,731) 3,794] 4,023 5,011) 5,113] 1,7C0, 2,090, 1,873] 2,331) 1,909 
September ..,| 3,361) 3,517] 3,801) 5,248| 4,580, 2,193) 3,171) 3,502) 3,961] 2,836 
October ...| 3,394] 8,817] 4,113 5,206 4,556! 3.780] 4,366, 4,659 4,344] 3,835 
November... 3,217] 3,538 4,134’ 5,545! 4,666] 3,713! 5,243 5,501) 4,602] 4,770 
December _...| 2,912) 3,461| 3,808! 5,107| 4,031|| 3,316] 4,794! 6,331| 4,700] 3,951 
Jenuaty —_—...)._ 3,534) 4,153] 4,293° 5,021] 4,465'| 3,107] 3.838] 3,982) 2,509) 2,755 
February...) 2,762} 3,253] 3,347) 4,861] 4,380 3,933] 5,170] 6,408) 3,642] 3,352 
“March ... —...| 3,963] 3,799) 4,286 5,289) 5,117} 2,706] 5,253] 5,459) 4,332] 3.579 
April... ...| 2,780] 8,804| 4,346! 4,791) 3,774!, 3,754) 2,193] 5,158] 4,137] 2,362 
“May ... «| 3,325) 3,816] 3,727) 5,456) 4,782!) 2,351] 2,373] 4.282| 3,005] 3,393 
June... —...| 3,195] 3,474] 4,964] 5,215) 4,834!) 2,075] 2,127] 2,889] 2,510] 2,798 


‘Total ...! 39,080: 43,508' 49,173 61,676 55,041! 34,826 42,543' 51,782! 42,5931 37,624. 


4 
lscui‘oram seo 


British Currency Values. 


July .. «| 2,280] 2,792/ 3,458) 3,933) 3,787)! 1,086: 1,598) 1,388) 2,012) 1,664 
August ...| 2,979] 3,029) 3,212) 4,001] 4,082|| 1,358] 1,669] 1,497] 1,861) 1,524 
Septembor ...| 2,684) 2,808) 3,035} 4,190| 3,657|} 1,751] 2,582) 2,796] 3,163] 2,264 
October ve] 2,710} 3,047] 3,284] 4,156] 3,638] 3,018] 3,485] 3,720) 3,468] 3,082 
“November... 2,568) 2,820| 3,301) 4,428] 3,725/| 2,964) 4,186] 4,399] 3,674, 3,808 
December _...| 2,325' 2,764) 3,040| 4,077! 3,218), 2,648: 3,827] 5,055] 3,753] 3,154 
_ January ...| 2,821] 3,316] 3,427] 4,009| 3,565] 2,480' 3,064| 3,179) 2,003] 2,200 
Webruary —_...| 2,205} 2,598] 2,672] 3,881| 3.497] 3,140) 4,128) 5,116] 2,908] 2,676 
March... ...| 3,164] 3,033] 3,422) 4,223) 4,086]] 2,160) 4,194) 4,359) 3,458] 2,858 
April ...| 2,220! 2,710} 3,470| 3,825] 3,013], 2,998| 1,695] 4,118) 3,303! 1,886 
May ... ...| 2,655! 3,047] 2,976] 4,356] 3,818] 1,877] 1,893] 3,419/ 2,399] 2,709 
Juno 2,551| 2,773] 3,963, 4,164) 3,859)| 2,375! 1,698) 2,306] 2,004) 2,234 


Total...) 31,162 34,737 cial based 43,945] 27,805 33,966] 41,343] 34,006; 30,039 


As a general rule the inflow of imports is fairly even throughout the year. 
The volume of exports is usually greater during the months of September to 
March than in the other months. Ji rises after the opening of the wool 
sales in August or September, and becomes more active as the wheat arrives 
at the seaboard and the production of butter expands. 


= MoveMENT oF GOLD, 


The aunnal values cf imports and exports shown in Tables 253 and 254 
inelude consignments of bullion and specie (naiuly gold), which in some 
years were very large, e.g., the exports of 1932-33. These consignments are 
to be regarded as relating to the trade of the Commonwealth rather than of 
New South Wales. 
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In the following statement of oversea trade of New South Wales, imports 
and exports of bullion and specie are distinguished from those of other 


commodities :— 


TaBLe 256.—Imports and Exports of Merchandise and Bullion and Specie, 
(N.S.W.), 1911 to 1989. 


Imports, Exports, 
Year Merchandise. Bullion and Specie, 
ended ; 
ae Mer- eu oe Total “5 Total 
* Ichandise. Specie, Imports.'} Anstra- Austra- Exports. 


lian Pro-| Other, | Total, [lian Pro-| Other. | Total. 
duce. duce. 


£000 £000 £000 £000 | £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 


Australian Currency Values. 


1911* 26,089 | ‘1,254 | 27,343 |) 26,657 1,126 | 27,783 ) 3,281 1,097 4,378 | 82,161 
1921 ...| 72,487 29 | 72,463 || 44,533 4,284 | 48,817 | 3,770 15 8,785 | 52,602 
1929 ..,] 63,281 210 | 63,491 || 46,994] 2,089 | 49,083 177 29 206 | 49,289 
1930 ...| 56,927 | 203 | 57,180 |] 29,744 | 1,884] 31,628 4,134 aes 4,184 | 35,762 
1931 ..,| 29,533 279 | 29,817 28,885 1,289 | 30,174 1,462 229 1,691 | 81,865 
19382 ..,| 23,442 506 | 23,948 || 29,734 1,078 | 80,812 3,414 472 3,886 | 34,698 
1933 ..,| 28,783 1,066 | 29.849 |) 82,021 889 | 32,910 | 12,498 1,205 | 13,703 | 46,613 
1034...) 30,933 1,829 | 32,265 || 38,602 760 | 89,362 |} 1,308 1,572 | 2,880 | 42,249 
1935...) 39,031 1,867 | 40,898 || 33,998 828 | 34,826 | 1,170 1,733 2,908 | 37,729 
19386 ...| 43,508 1,870 | 45,378 || 41,495 1,047 | 42,542 2,145 1,845 4,990 | 47,532 
1987 ..,| 49,173 | 2,124 | 51,297 || 50,484 1,298 | 51,782 | 3,486 | 2,085] 4,521 | 57,303 
1988... 61,677 | 2,279 | 63,956 || 41,209 1,884 | 42,593 3,810 | 2,009 5,819 | 48,412 
1939 ,.., 55,011 2,010 } 58,051 |) 36,257 1,867 | 87,624 | 5,208 | 3,008 8,216 | 45,840 
British Currency Values. 
1931...) 26,071 240 | 26,811 |) 24,608 1,098 | 25,701 | 1,142 179 1,821 | 27,022 
1932 .,.| 18,399 398 | 18,797 || 23,825 845 | 24,170 2,734 378 3,112 | 27,282 
1933 ..,] 22,981 850 | 28,881 |) 25,565 710 | 26,275 9,998 964 | 10,962 | 37,237 
1934 .,,| 24,699 | 1,061 | 25,760 |} 30,820 G07 | 81,427} 1,046} 1,258 | 2,304 | 33,731 


19385 ...] 31,162 1,491 | 32,653 || 27,144 661 | 27,805 936 1,386 2,322 | 30,127 


19386 34,737 1,493 | 36,230 |} 33,130 836 | 33,966 2,516 1,476 3,992 | 37,958-. 
1937 39,260 1,696 ) 40,956 || 40,307 1,036 | 41,343 2,748 1,668 4,416 | 45,759 
1988 .,.| 49,242 1,820 | 51,062 |) 32,901 1,105 | 34,006 3,018 1,607 4,655 | 38,661 
19389 ..,| 48,945 2,403 | 46,348 |) 28,948 1,091 | 30,039 4,166 2,407 6,573 | 86,612 


* Year ended 31st December, 


Imports of bullion and specie consist mainly of gold from New Guinea,.. 
Papua and New Zealand. 


The value during 1938-39 amounted to £2,403,258 (sterling) including 
gold £2,347,001, silver £56,226 and bronze £31, Of the gold the countries of 
origin were Fiji £698,186, New Guinea £1,873,815, New Zealand £201,861, 
Papua £71,772, and other countries £1,367. 


Exports of bullion and specie in 1938-39 were valued at £8,216,089: 
(Australian currency), including gold £8,153,729, silver £62,330, and bronze. 
£30, Gold to the value of £115,675 was sent to the United Kingdom, and’ 
£8,030,727 to the United States of America. 


Direction or TRADE. 


The direction of the oversea trade of New South Wales is indicated in the 
following statement, which shows the value of imports to and of exports 
from the principal countries during the last three years. Particulars 
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regarding the imports relate to the country of origin and the values are 


expressed in British currency. 


Australian currency. 


The values of exports are expressed in 


TaBLe 257.—Direction of Oversea Trade of N.S.W., 1937 to 1989. 


Oversea [mports (Country of Origin). Oversea Exports. 
Country. 
1936-37, | 1137-88, | 1988-89. | 1936-37, | 1987-38, | 1988-39, 
£ stg. £ stg. £ stg. £A £A £A 

Untted Kingdom ... «| 15,709,978 | 20, oo 109 | ; 17,785,746 | 18,584,309 | 17,459,593 | 18,161,772 
Canada as w| 2,758,414 3,80 3,223 | 3,402,942 830,138 734,105 607,853 
Union of Sonth Africa Q 143,673 173,937 128,979 134,483 177,394 158,739 
India and the East eee] 2,415,117 2,646,815 2,604,024 1,029,442 1,326,522 1,417,578 
New Zealand ane ee 663,071 730,816 1,005,657 3,652,155 4,028,209 4,275,981 
Pacific Istands* .. 2,222,754 2,217,283 2,667,145 1,568,618 1,814,317 1,646,417 
Other British Possessions... 211,480 341,614 360,037 888,733 272,674 257,560 

Total, British ese| 24,109,487 | 29,980,797 ( 27,904,528 26,687,831 ! 95,812;814 | 21,555,900 
Relgium one 822,700 563,626 466,295 3,736,337 2,297,274 | 2,305,186 
Trance ait ot) 437,978 453,617 517,936 3,434,265 5,275,390 4,212,401 
Germany ... ove 1,587,567 1,924,329 1,888, 696 2,015,443 1,967,018 1,919,328 
Italy . a ate 147,482 344,034 840,839 2,388,776 959,843 568,835 
Netherlands . é 461,947 374,868 401,614 680, LE+ 296,232 431,635 
Norway... ioe neh 190,025 214,630 171,654 58,091 46,532 3,705 
Sweden... its ce 402,501 526,090 316,757 93,220 96,435 174,834 
Switzerland... see aes 256,365 384,437 402,936 115,263 72,908 119,782 
Other Turopean os 623,866 803,940 673,106 | 1,652,615 | 1,802,338 658,279 
United States and Hawall.. 6,339,152 | 8,200,456 | 7,030,826 10, 480, 607 | 6, 028,946 9,540,762 
Japan ci | 1,752,259 | 2,380,841 | 1,778,829 | 4,194,480 L 968,084 | 2,005,194 
Netherlands Teast Indies ... 2,382,312 | 2,903,012 | 2,597,981 "446,583 "449,000 505,970 
China and other Tastern 

Countries aus ay 677,193 628,072 635,291 726,391 690,266 | 2,180,240 
Pacific Islands... bee 65,408 33,5146 31,909 431,361 439, 856 375,540 
Other Torelgn Countries .., 220,898 249,412 207,169 186,055 208, 565 181,941 

Total, Foreign «..| 15,982,603 | 20,013,840 | 17,464,883 | 80,614,631 | 22,598,687 | 24,284,032 
Outside Paekages and Con- 

tainers vee vee 863,771 | 1,067,727 978,587 or one : 

Total, All Countries ...) 40,055,861 | 61,082,364 | 46,817,958 | 57,802,512 | 48,411,501 | 45,839,032 


* Includes New Guinea and Papua. 


In the oversea trade of New South Wales tlie value of the goods to and 


from the United Kingdom exceeds the trade with any other country. 


In 


1938-39 imports valued at £17,785,746 (sterling) or 88.8 per cent, of the 
total imports were the products of the United Kingdom. Exports shipped to 
that country were valued at £A138,161,772, representing 28.7 per cent. of the 
total exports. The corresponding proportions in 1928-29 were imports 387.2 
per cent. and exports 26.4 per cent. The figures shown in respect of trade 
with the United Kingdom are exclusive of imports from and exports to the 
Trish ‘Free State. 


Direct trade with European countries other than the United Kingdom 
in 1938-39 consisted of imports valued at £5,182,833 (sterling) or 11.2 per 
cent., and exports valued at £A9,494,385 or 20.7 per cent. The value of 
imports from the Continent of Europe in 1928-29 was £7,760,176, and the 
-value of exports thereto was £17,782,138, the relative proportions being 12 
rer cent: of imports and 86 per cent. of exports. 
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GVERSEA IMPOATS, COUNTRY OF ORIGIN, 1910 TC 1333-29, 
Ratia Graph. 
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The numbers at the side of the graph represent £100.000 sterling. The diagram is a ratio graph. 
The vertical scale is logarithmic, and the curves rise ‘and fall according to the percentage of increase 
or decrease. Actual values are shown by means of the numbers at the side of the graph. 


The interchange between New South Wales and British countries usually 
shows a pronounced excess of imports from the United Kingdom, Canada, 
India and Ceylon and an excess of exports to New Zealand and the Pacific 
Islands. The excess of imports in the trade with the United Kingdom 
amounted to £stg.6,000,000 in 1937-88 and &stg.7,300,600 in 1938-39. 


Trade with most of the foreign countries with which the interchange is 
large, e.g., France, Germany, Belgium, Italy and Japan, results in an 
excess of exports. In contrast there is usually an excess. of imports from 
the United States and Netherlands East Indies. In 1986-37 and 1938-39 the 
exports to the United States exceeded the imports owing to heavy gold ship- 
ments, aud in 1937-38 imports from Japan exceeded exports thereto. 


The following statement shows the value in British currency of British 
and foreign oversea imports in each of the last eleven years, as compared 


with the annual average values in the four quinquennial periods between 
‘1911 and 1931. 
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TaBLE 258.—Origin of Oversea Imports of N.S.W., 1911 to 1939. 


Value of Oversea Imports, according to Country of Origin—Annual Average. 
(British Currency.) 


Pericd. 5 . Total 
United Other Total |Continent| United Other Total | Imports. 
Kingdom British | British of States of | Japan. | Foreign] Foretgn 
Countries| Empire. | Europe. | America Countries/Countries 


£000 | £000] £000} £000; £000] £000) £000 | £000 | £000 
1911 to 1915-16* ...| 14,006 | 4,459 | 18,465 | 4,641 | 5,479 662 | 1,393 |12,075 | 30,640 
1916-17 to 1920-21 | 17,227 | 7,370 | 24,697 | 2,825 |11,979 | 2,747 | 2,938 | 20,489 | 45,086 
1921-22 to 1925-26 | 25,068 | 7,396 |32,464 | 5,674 | 14,405 | 1,951 | 2,884 |24,014 |57,378 
3926-27 to 1930-31 | 21,705 | 7,566 | 29,271 | 6,802 | 14,210 | 2,075 | 3,570 | 26,657 | 56,1897 
1928-29 «| 28,619 | 8,449 132,068 | 7,760 | 16,884 | 2,391 | 4,388 |31,423 | 63,491 
1929-30 oer} 22,200 | 7,246 129,446 | 7,143 | 13,947 | 2,080 | 3,904 (27,074 | 57,130 F 
1930-31 «| 9,555 | 3,642 |13,197 | 3,564 | 5,582 | 1,108 | 2,165 [12,419 | 26,3117 
1931~32 | 6,791 | 3,242 | 10,083 , 2,481 | 3,278 | 1,141 | 1,403 | 3,303 | 18,797} 
1932-33 | 9,266 | 4,241 | 18,507 | 3,180 | 3,524 ] 1,531 | 1,534 ) 9,719 | 23,8317 
1933-34 ./ 10,013 | 4,804 | 14,817 | 2,912 | 3,679 | 1,600 | 2,157 | 10,348 | 25,760} 


1934-35 ..| 12,559 | 6,119 | 18,678 | 3,396 | 5,304 | 2,117 | 2,395 | 18,212 | 32,6534 
1935-36 ...{ 18,167 | 7,082 | 20,249 | 3,'768 | 6,392 | 2,220 | 2,817 |15,197 | 36,230} 
1936-37 --| 15,710 | 8,399 |24,109 | 4,496 | 6,389 | 1,752 | 3,346 | 15,983 | 40,9567 
1937-38 .».{ 20,064 | 9,917 | 29,981 | 5,596 | 8,207 | 2,390 | 3,821 | 20,014 | 51,062+ 
1938-39 ...{ 17,786 | 10,169 | 27,905 | 5,183 | 7,023 | 1,779 | 3,480 | 17,465 | 46,348 


ProvortTion or Total Oversea Inports. 


per cent.| per cent.| per ceat.| per cent.| per cent.| per cent.| per cent.| per cent.| per cent, 

1911 to 1915-16* ...) 45-9 14-6 60:5 14:9 17-9 2-2 4:5 39-5 100 
1916-17 to 1920-21 38-2 16-4 £46 6:2 26-6 6-1 6-5 45-4 100 
1921~22 to 1925-26 43-7 12:9 56-6 9-9 26-1 3-4 5-0 43-4 100 
1628-27 to 1930-31 38:8 13-5 52.3 12-2 25-4 3:7 6-4 47°7 100 
1928-29 enf B72 13-3 50:5 12-2 26-6 3:8 6-9 49-5 100 
1929-30 ve} 30-3 12:8 52-1 12-6 24-7 3:7 6-9 47-9 100 
1930-31 oe} 3873 14-2 51:5 13-9 21-8 4:3 8-5 48-5 100 
1931-32 ww} 37:0 LT 54:7 13:5 17:9 6-2 v7 45°3 100 
1932-33 | 39-9 18-2 58-1 135 15-2 6-6 6-6 41-9 100 
1933-384 a! 39-8) 419-1) 58-9) 116 | 146 6-4 85 | 41-1 100 
1934-35 val 804 19:2 586 10:7 16-6 6-6 75 41:4 100 
1935-86 w| 388 18.3 571 10'6 18-0 6:3 8:0 429 100 
1936-37 se] 39-2 20°9 60-1 11:2 15-9 44 84 39°9 100 
1937-38 enf 4001 19.9 60:0 11:2 16:4 48 76 40:0 100 
1938-39 vel BOL 224 615 11:4 155 39 TT 38:5 | 100 


* Calendar years 1011 to 1913, and ycara ended 30th June, 1915 and 1916, 

{Includes outside packages since 1st January, 1930, not Included In previous columns viz.. £610,219 in 
January-June. 1980. £695,067 in 1930-81, £461,244 in 1931-22. £604,652 in 1932-83, £595,407 in 1933-34, 
£763,540 In 1984-85, £781,346 in 1935-39, £863,771 in 1(36-37, £1,067,727 in 1937-38 and £978,587 
jn 1938-39, 

The imports of British origin represent more than 61 per cent. of the total 
and 63 per cent. of the British goods are imported from the United Iing- 
dem. The proportion of imports from the continent of Hurope, which had 
risen slowly up to 1930-81, declined from 13.9 per cent. in that year to 11.4 
per cent. in 1938-89. Importations from the United States increased very 
yapidly during the 1914-18 war period and represented 26.6 per cent. of 
the total in 1928-29, There has since been a decline to 15.5 per cent., but 
this country still yanks secovid as a source of imports. The proportion of 
Japanese goods which exceeded 6 per cent. in the years 1931-382 to 1935-36 
has fallen below 4 per cent. The bulk of the goods classed as “other 
foreign” are imported from the Netherlands East Indies, the proportion in 
1938-39 being 7.7 per cent. 
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The following comparison relates to the annual value in Australian 
currency of oversea exports from New South Wales to British and foreign 
countries since 1911:— 

TABLE 259.—Destination of Oversea Exports of N.S.W., 1911 to 1939. 


Value of Oversea Exports to British and Foreign Countries--Annual Average. 
(Australian Currency) 


: : ' Total 
Period. united | Other Total |Continent| Unlted Other Total Exports 
Kinadon British | British of States of } Japan. | Foreign | Foreign 
ia (Soules Tempire | Europe. | America. Countries|Countries 
2 | ie : 
£309 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 | £000 


LOLL to 1915-16* ...) 13,212 | 5,069 | 18,281 | 8,117 | 4,002 | 1,335 | 1,673 | 15,127 | 33,408 
1916-17 to 1920-21 | 22,279 | 11,778 | 34,057 | 3,349 | 6,688 | 2,898 | 2,722 | 15,654 | 49,711 
2921-22 to 1925-26 |16,614 | 6,217 | 22,83L | 14,656 | 5,109 | 5,066 | 2,002 | 26,833 | £9,664 
1926-27 to 1930-31 | 12,983 | 5,364 | 18,347 | 14,967 | 5,714 | 5.098 ) 2,176 | 27,955 | 46,302 
1923-29 ...{ 18,011 | 6,037 | 19,048 | 17.732 | 3,166 | 6,391 | 2,952 | 30,241 | 49,280 
1929-30 ..-| 11,623 | 5.596 | 17,189 (10,885 | 3,391 ; 2.785 | 1,511 | 18.573 | 35,762 
1930-31 ..-| 11,285 | 4,223 | 15,508 | 8.632 | 1,555 | 4.297 | 1,873 | 16,357 }31,865 
3931-32 «| 13,693 | 4,342 | 18,010 | 6,417 | 3,189 |} 5,048 | 2.004 | 16,658 | 34,698 
1932-33 ..| 22,346 | 4,625 | 26,971 | 8,938 | 2,983 | 4,642 | 3,079 |19,542 | 46.613 
1933-34 «| 16,123 | 4,693 | 20,786 |12,979 | 1,190 | 5.996 | 1,291 | 23,156 |42,242 
1934-35 16,492 | 5,267 | 21,759 | 7,425 | 1,328 | 4,747 | 2,470 | 15,970 |37,729 


1935-36 ..{16,111 | 6,236 | 22,347 | 9,579 | 6,402 | 6,929 | 2,275 | 25,185 |47,532 
1936-37 ... | 18,584 | 8,104 | 26,688 | 14,169 | 10,457 | 4,194 | 1,795 | 30,615 |57,303 
1937-38 ...{17,460 | 8,353 | 25,813 | 12,814 | 6,026 | 1,968 | 1,791 | 22,599 |48,412 


1938-39 «| 13,162 | 8,394 121,556 | 9,494 | 9,436 | 2,005 | 3,349 | 24,284 |45,840 


Proportion or Totat Oversea Exports. 


‘per cent.| per cent. per eent. per cent., per eent.| per eit per cent,’ per cent,| per cent, 
IOLL to 1915-16* ..,) 39-5 15-2 54-7 24:3 12-0 4-0 60 45:3 100 
1916-17 to 1920-21 44:8 23:7 68-5 6:7 13-5 5-8 55 31-5 106 
1921-22 to 1995-26 33-5 12:5 46-0 29-5 10-3 10-2 4-0 54-0 100 
1926-27 to 1930-31 28-0 11-6 39-6 32-3 12-3 11-0 4-3 60-4 | 100 
1928-29 veel 2604 12-2 33:6 36-0 6-4 13-0 6-0 61-4 100 
1929-30 eel 82:5 15:6 48:1 30-4. 9-5 78 4-2 51-9 100 
1930-31 wal 854 13-3 48-7 27:1 49 135 58 513 100 
1931-32 eel 895 12:5 52-0 185 9:2 14:5 5-8 48-0 160 
1932-33 wee 47:9 10-0 57-9 19-2 6-4 9-9 6-6 42-1 100 
1933-34 es] 382 ll: 49-2 30°7 2°8 14:2 31 50'8 100 
1934-35 wl 43:7 14:0 57-7 197 3:5 126 6-5 42:3 100 
1935-36 | 33°9 13:1 47-0 20'2 13:5 14:6 4:7 53-0 109 
1936-37 ol B24 14:2 46-6 24°7 18°3 73 31 53-4 100 
1937-38 we) BOL 17:2 53°3 26°5 12-4 4-1 3°7 46°7 100 
1938-39 wef 2807 18:3 470 20°7 20°6 4-4 73 53:0 | 100 


* Calendar years 1911 to 1913 and years ended 30th June, 1915 and 1916, 


The proportion of exports to British countries in each of the last ten 
years has been much greater than in the pre-depression period. The 
proportionate value of exports to the Continent of Europe is influenced 
larecly by variations in the price of wool, which is the principal item in the 
trade. After a decline from 36 per cent. in 1928-29 to 18.5 per cent. in 
1931-82 it rose to 30.7 per cent. in 1988-34; in recent years it has fluctuated 
between 19.7 per cent. and 26.5 per cent. 

The United States of America, which usually provides about one-sixth 
of the imports, has taken only a small proportion of exports, except when 
gold of considerable value is included as in the last four years. 

In the trade with Eastern Countries the value of imports exceeded 
£7,616,000 (sterling) in 1938-39 and the value of. exports was £A6,139,000. 
Imports have increased and exports have decreased since 1935-36, when the 
value of imports was £6,800,000 (sterling) and exports £A9,525,000, 
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‘Excluding the export of bullion and specie the distribution of the mer 
chandise exported during 1938-39 was as follows:—British Countries, 
57 per cent., including 35 per cent. to the United Kingdom; and foreign 
countries, 43 per ceut., including 25 per cent. to Europe, 5 per cent. to 
Japan and 4 per cent. to the United States of America. 


ARTICLES OF Import. 


A. classification of the oversea goods imported into New South Wales 
during 1928-29 and the last three years is shown in the following table. 
The items are grouped in accordance with a statistical classification of 
imports adopted by the Department of Trade and Customs, and values are 
expressed in British currency. 


TaBLeE 260—Classification of Oversea Imports into N.S.W.. 


Classification. | 1928-29, | 1988-37. [ 1937-28. 1938-89. 
£ stg. | £ stg. £ stg. £ stg. 
Foodstuffs of Animal Origin... 1,126,533 747,057 834,704) 808,679 
Foodstutts of Vegetable Origin, Bever- 
ages (non- alcoholic), etc.. | 8,445,517 | 2,281,632 2,272,744) 2,099,192 
Spiritnous and Alcoholic Liquors v.| 1,040,186 415,738 500,870} 480,759 
Tobacco and Preparations thereof ...| 1,905,452 | 1,246,087 1,447,296) 1,280,455 
Live Animals ... sa 118,384 130,505 114,683 112,868 
Animal Substances not Foodstuffs 665,708 420,624 639,289 648,605 
Vegetable Substances and Unmanu- 
factured Fibres... ae | 1,776,112 | 1,607,619 1,654,872] 1,469,529 
Apparel .. ae 8 or ..| 2,512,082 615,687 808,488; 731,440 
Textiles . . .-.| 10,031,607 | 5,588,497 6,602,275] 5,546,355 
Yarns and Manufactured Fibres... 2,280,143 | 1,053,253 1,177,440] 1,169,714 
Oils, Fats, and Waxes... ee «| 4,393,111 | 2,624,898 3,329,992) 3,040,467 
Paints and Varnishes . ae 397,513 360,394 350,122 366,972 
Stones and Minerals (including Ores 
and Concentrates) eve ve 402,354 235,243 393,253 337,147 
Machines and Machinery .. | 7,206,591 | 5,271,006 6,962,920] 6,729,653 
Metals and Metal Manufactures other 
than Macliinery ... .-.| 10,996,937 | 6,010,014 8,609,902) 6,684,827 
Rubber and Rubber Manufactures... 1,219,534 768,661 843,887 725,552 
Leather and Leather Manufactures ... 168,033 69,194 53,983 56,495 
Wood and Wicker <a | 2,555,612 857,808 1,138,053 970,413 
Earthenware, China, Glass, ete. . | 1,159,811 768,967 941,215 850,157 
Paper... .| 2,346,801 | 1,846,784 2,252,715| 1,855,685 
Stationery and Paper Muinifactuees- 1,282,106 812,925 912,704 832,782 
Jewellery, THMEREDES, and Haney 
Goods. 1,342,620 | 594,266 780,166] 710,466 
Optical, Surgical, and Scientific In- 
struments ... ae 891,186 842,048 1,006,845) 1,044,601 
Drugs, Chemicals, and Fertilisers .| 1,828,559 | 1,654,709 2,003,326] 2,048,953 
Miscellaneous ie . {| 2,188,098 | 1,621,260 2,543,149| 2,524,422 
Outside Packages and Containers és ® 863,771 1,067,727 978,587 
Bullion and Specie ‘ch vhs fas 210,523 | 1,696,214 1,819,744] 2,403,258 
Total Imports... _...] 63,491,123 | 40,955,661 | 61,062,864] 46,347,953 


* Not recorded. 


During 1938-39 imports of machinery, metals aud metal manufactures 
were valued at £13,414,480 or 28.9 per cent. of the total. Next in order was 
the group, apparel, textiles and yarns with £7,447,509 or 16.1 per cent.; then 
foodstuffs, spirituous liquors and tobacco, £4,669,065 or 10.1 per cent.; oils, 
fats and waxes, £3,040,467 or 6.6 per cent.; and paper and stationery, 
£2,688,467 or 5.8 per cent. There was a decrease of £4,714,411 in the total 
imports during 1938-39, 
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The value declined in nearly all the groups, the largest decreases being 
metals and metal mauufactures (other than machinery), £1,925,000, and 
textiles £1,056,000. There was an increase of £583,500 in bullion and specie. 


A summary of the principal items comprised in the group machinery and 
metal manufactures is shown below :— 


Taste 261—hmports of Machinery and Metal Manufactures. 
(Values in British Currency.) 


Item. 1028-29, 1936-37, 1937-38, 1938--89, 


Electrical Machinery and Appliances _—£| 3,442,023 | 2,060,189 2,648,733) 2,703,039 
Other Machinery ... dd ei £) 3,764,568 | 3,210,817 4,314,187| 4,026,614 


Total, Machinery ... £| 7,206,591 | 5,271,006 | 6,962,920) 6,729,653 


No. 6,719 335 242 196 
Motor car—Bodies ... ‘¢| 690,461 35,773 24,649 20,089 
: No.| 33,559) 23,100 30,916, 25,949 

Chass Unasenyied £| 2,973,573 | 1,841,800 | 2,585,868) 2,261,503 

No. 2/641 500 573 349 

Assembled ...9 “""'s! 4777523 | 98,889 | —110,691| 61,036 

Other Vehicles and Parts* ¢| 1,292,538 | 794,789 | 976,437) 783,441 


Total, Vehicles and Parts £} 5,374,095 | 2,771,201 3,697,645] 3,126,069 


fowt.| 1,478,360 | 705,867 | 1,173,167, 714,791 

Tren ancieshaely te venad SUSE ves s| 1,250,034 | 807,697 | 1,566,809] 918,093 
Other .. ..~ £| 567,186 | 381,686 | 678,450] 361,178 

cwt.| 666,256 | 95,993 | 147,031, 84,729 

“4 gl 671,207 | 156,132 | 281,040) 234,047 


Pipes and Tubes 


Other Metals and Metal Manufactures £) 3,134,377 | 1,893,299 | 2,385,958] 2,045,440 


Grand Total ... one £,18,208,490 11,281,020 | 15,572,822, 13,414,480 


*Includes parts of bodies and chassis for motor cars, 


The imports of vehicles and parts declined in 1988-39 but the value was 
greater than in any year between 1928-29 and 1936-37. Tmports of machinery 
increased in each year from 1931-82 to 1937-88 and almost regained the pre- 
depression level. In 1988-89 the value fell to £6,729,653, a decrease of 3.4 
per cent. as compared with 1987-88. The total of the whole group was 
£4,789,010 less than in 1928-29, and £2,158,349 less than in 1937-38. 


Since 1928-29 the value of the imports of apparel, textiles, yarns, and 
manufactured fibres has fallen from £14,823,882 to £7,447,509, or almost 
50 per cent. During 1987-38 there was a marked increase in the importa- 
tion of piece goods, which constitute the principal item in this group; in 
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the fcllowing year the value fell back to the same Icvel as in 1936-37. A 
comparative statement of the principal items comprising the group 1s 


shown below :— 


Tasie 262.—Imports of Apparel, Textiles, Yarns and Manuiactured Fibres. 


(Values in British Currency.) 


Item. 


1928-29, 1936-37, 1937-38, 1938-39, 

£ sta. £ stg. £ stg. £ sto. 
Socks and Stockings 798,114 14,576 23,183 21,180 
Piece Goods 7,874,705 | 4,241,560 | 5,133,540 | 4,224,835 
Noor Coverings 1,066,508 652,575 705,667 629,478 
Bags and Sacks 1,239,308 522,469 516,649 644,720 
Yarns sive Wa ee 952,427 38,767 554,069 458,123 
Other Apparel, Textiles, etc. 2,897,770 | 1,367,690 | 1,655,095 | 1,469,173 
Total aon ins we a . £114,823,832 | 7,257,587 | 8,588,203 | 7,447,509 


Details ave shown below of the imports of foods and narcotics, which 
consist for the most part of tropical products, tinned fish, spirits and 


tobacco. 


Tape 263—Imports of Foods, Beverages and Tobacco. 


(Values in British Currency.) 


Ttem, 1928-29. 1036-37, 1937-28, 1988-39, 
lb, |12,257,172 |18,778,784 |14,402,616 |12,692,306 

Fish, in tins see ete say 
£| 568,319 368,195 459,719 451,444 
lb, [28,732,712 |29,873,656 |27,729,801 |25,646,233 

Tea ... . ane 
£) 2,114,514 | 1,560,530 | 1,508,601 | 1,312,075 
(gal. 650,133 810,048 393,950 374,660 

Whisky 7 en tee - 
d £| 744,358 334,997 416,270 390,774 
Other Foods and Beverages ied £} 2,185,045 | 1,131,605 | 1,228,728 | 1,234,337 
Ib. 117,803,558 |15,314,733 |16,407,087 /15,098,111 

Tobacco, Cigars, ete. bis ‘ 
£] 1,905,482 | 1,246,087 | 1,447,296 | 1,280,435 
Total, Foods, Beverages and Tobacco. §| 7,517,718 | 4,641,414 | 5,055,614 | 4,669,065 


The quantity of tinned fish imported in 1988-39 was somewhat greater 
than in 1928-29, but the value was appreciably lower. In tea and tobacco the 
decline in value has been due to lower prices rather than to a smaller 


volume of trade. 


Imports of whisky declined steeply during the depression 


period under the combined influence of higher customs duties and reduced 
demand, and the lower level has since been maintained. 
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Details of the principal miscellaneous items of imports are given below :— 


TantE 264—Imparts, Miscellaneous Items. 
(Values in British Currency). 


Item, | 1028-29, | 1936-37, | 1937-38, 1938-39. 


ewt.| 676,414 418,226 378,247 476,24], 
651,683 338,331 210,935 172,561 
72,200,636 183,944,632 |108,494,775/116,956,753 


Copra re ots oe £ 
£| 2,697,151 | 1,367,719 1,804,400) 1,777.102 
£ 
£ 


Oils—Petroleum Spirit, ete. 


26,980,605 [31,668,456 | 31,644,583] 21,479,163 
378,348 | 331,354 313,023) 1£8,2 2 
6,576,245 | 5,682,135 | 7,086,956) 5,961,835 
526,596 | 279,113 367,719] 299,649 
ewt.| 125,659 | 148,525 182,146] 159,310 
£] 626,443 | 642,297 685,915, 564,103 
Ib. | 1,282,042 | 137,202 138,813) 138.012 
£ 


» Crude see 
Lubricating (Mineral) 
Rubber—Crude and Waste 


Tyres, Pneumatic 


174,853 | 10,760 12,474, 11,861 
’ ; 000 sup. ft.| 179,595 | 187/923 | 209,513] 199,123 
Timber, Undressed ... wo £| 1,821,245 | 674,016 | 922,366] 780,944 
\ 

‘tons} 75,486 | 102,292 85,042| 86,879 

Printing Paper bes toe 
¢| 1,440,864 | 1,141,862 | 1,181,487] 1,151,786 
Books (Printed) 9. ee as 533,999 | 428,810 |  454,647| 443,599 
Glass and Glassware .., wa ‘See 529,253 316,808 386,459 345,032 


Jewellery and Precious Stones fae 498,445 180,437 221,667 178,772 


m tb th 


Cinematograph Films.., ans sis 229,072 422,213 473,947 460,178 


The quantity of crude and refined petrol imported in 1988-39 exceeded 
the imports in 1928-29 by nearly 40,000,000 gallons or 40 per cent., but 
the value was less by £1,115,000 or 36 per cent. In coriparison with 1928- 

~ 99 the quantity of crude rubber unported in 1988-39 was greater by 33,651 lb. 
or 26 per cent., but the value declined by £62,340 or 1) per cent. There 
has been a decline in the importation of pneumatic tyres (tubes and covers) 
due to the expansion in the local manufacture of these articles. 


The imports of cinematograph films have more than doubled in value 
since 1928-29. The number of vessels other than yachts, launches, etc., 
ineluded in the imports was twelve in 1928-29, six in 1986-37, fourteen in 
1937-38, and fifteen in 1938-39. 


ARTICLES oF Export. 


Raw materials form the great bulk of the overseas exports of Australian 
produce from New South Wales. In regard to such commodities as wool, 
wheat, etc., the quantity available for export depends mainly on local 
seasonal conditions, but the exportation of industrial metals is influenced 
to a greater extent by market prices as a movement up or down reacts 
promptly on the productive activity. The quantity and value of the prin- 
cipal commodities exported from New South Wales during each of the 
last three years are shown below in comparison with the annual averages 
during the five years ended 30th June, 1929, ¢.e., the period of prosperous 
trading which immediately preceded the decline due to world-wide de- 
pression, 
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Tanir 263—Oversea Exports of Australian Produce from New South Wales. 


Quantity. | Value (Australian Currency). 
Item. Annual | Annual 
Avetage | Avetage 
1924-24 | 1936-87.] 1937--38.| 1938-39.||1924-25 |1936-37,1037-38 1938-39, 
to to 
1923-29. 1928-29 | 


Thousands omitted. 
£A £A £A 


Wool—Greasy ... _ Yb, ' 302,525 337,510 296,233 | 317,755 | 24,902'| 24,601 | 16,972 | 15,008 
Scoured ... vee Ib.| 21,395 | 24,848 ; 18,551 | 22,600 || 2,195 | 2,501 | 1,668 | 1,633 
Tops, cte, eee lb 2,513 4,029 | 3,853 5,738 || 568 530 477 585 


Total Wool (as in Grease) Ib. 354,000 | 399,800 | 344,400 | $79,000 | 27,965 | 27,682 | 19,117 | 17,221 


Hides and Skins— | 


Cattle and Calf we No 564 | 1,136 906 | 1251 || 615 | ¢37] 615] 21 
Rabbit and Haro fer lb.| 10,251 4,194 2,753 1,652 |; 2,123 | 1,008 648 198 
Sheep, with Wool fev SNO; 2,681 3,516 3,606 £,979 1,190 | 1,072 961 583 
Other Hides and Skins ee ae see wae ne 456 208 203 182 
Total Hides and Skins 5 ee ues ese ik j 4,884 | 2,025 | 2,457 | 1,584 
Moat— i 
Frozen Mutton nes Vh,| 14,550 } 24,588 | 22,851 | 10,880 287 368 383 173 
Lamb ... he tb.} 12,165 | 41,653 | 39,233 | 34,104 364 | 1,154 | 1,088 932, 
Rabbits and Hares prs. 2,904 330 224 B24 271 30 19 23 
Other Meat ... tie _ mee nie aed ate \ 621 593 765 561 
Total, Meat... aes seh _ ioe hie ake 1,543 | 2,175 | 2,255 | 1,604 
Leather... ge vee as see oe ap aay ' 370 484 392 330 
Callow ase vee CW, 329 252 160 169 592 331 196 161 
Butter... se one 1b.] 24,926 | 20,366 | 31,373 | 23,966 1,725 | 1,186 | 1,895 | 1,357 
2ggs In Shell ee ae dor, 918 5,430 4,382 3.425 71 322 268 206 
Wheat eae « bushels} 15,443 | 20,252 ) 16,316 | 15,031 4,743 | 5,400 | 3,608 | 2,041 


Flour -centals| 2,936 3,736 £032 | 5,868 i 1,895 | 1,909 | 1,960 | 1,858 


Copper (ingots) ... vee wt, 5L 35 1 1 175 7 2 4 
Lead (pig) aes vee tt, 1,411 963 1,343 1,283 || 2,072 | 1,483 | 1,515 | 1,305 
Tin (ingatar sa vee ewt, 29 13 15 29 | 375 193 187 368 
Iron and Steel ... ae OW. 81 1,617 1,712 4,571 |! 25 761 940 | 2,017 
Coal asi we tons 686 340 392 382 797 800 354 347 
‘Timber (undressed) «Sup. ft. | 21,873 | 27,351 | 23,103 | 27,251 346 396 416 382 
Other Merehandiso tee dae wad ve _ ok 3,085 | 4,990 | 5,688 | 5,387 

otal Merchandise eis ei ae aes Ect 50,183 | 50,484 |41,209 | 36,257 

Bulllon and Specie... ote ous fie ns 3,187 | 3.436 | 3,809 | 6,208 

Tots] Exports... veilll see ns ie «+ | 58,370 | 53,920 ]45,018 |41,465 


The aggregate value of the exports of the staple products, wool, hides 
and skins, meat, butter, wheat and flour in the years 1936-87 to 1938-389, 
respectively, was £41,177,000, £31,301,000 and £25,750,000, as compared with 
£42,300,000 in 1928-29. 


The value of exports of iron and steel increased in 1938-89 by £1,077,000 
and tin ingots by £181,000, as compared. with exports in the previous year. 
But there were decreases in wool £1,896,000, hides avd skins £873,000, 
meat £561,000, butter £538,000, wheat £1,567,000, and pig lead £210,000. 


During the quinquennial period 1924-25 to 1928-29, the value of wool 
‘exported represented on an average nearly 56 per cent. of the total exports, 
excluding bullion aud specie. In 1934-85 the price of wool was very low 
and the proportion fell below 50 per cent. There was an improvement in 
the next two years, but in 1937-88 both quantity aud value declined. There 
was another decline in price in 1938-89, but there was an iucrease in the 
quantity and the proportion, 47.5 per cent., was slightly higher than in 
1987-38, : 4 


eae 
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The value of exports of wheat represented approximately 10$ per cent. 
of the total in 1935-36 and 1936-37. In the next two years both quantity 
and value declined and the proportion was only 5.6 per cent. in 1938-39. 


he relative importance of the various staple products in the oversea 
trade of the State durimg each of the last five years is shown below, in 
comparison with the proportion in the average annual value of exports dur- 
ing the five years ended 30th June, 1929. Exports of bullion and specie 
are not included :— 


TABLE 266,—Principal Exports from New South Wales, Relative Importance. 


Annual | | 
Average 
Item. tet se 1934-35. | 1985-36. 1036-87, 1037-38. | 1928-39. 
| 1928-29, | 1, 
‘per cent.jper cent.’per cent.|per cent./per cent.jper cent, 
Wool ana <s ar wef 5567 49-2 53-5 54-7 46-4 47:5 
Hides and Skins... es 8-7 4:2 6-0 5:8 59 4-4 
Frozen Lanib and Mutton 13 44 3-0 3:1 3°6 3-1 
Other Meat AP se ses 18 21 1:3 1-2 1:9 1-6 
Leather ... tee wee oes 7 8 8 9 9 9 
Tallow... a a ees 12 2-1 6 7 5 “4 
Butter... cr oes wea Od 6:3 4:0 23 4:6 3-7 
Eggs in Shell... ae aa ‘1 1-0 6 6 6 6 
Wheat... tee Fry ies 9-5 71 10-3 10-7 8:8 5-6 
Flour... set a ose 3-8 54 4:2 3:8 4:8 5-1 
Lead (pig) | uae ae ae 4-1 21 2-7 2°8 3:7 3-6 
Tin (ingots) Fr see eas 8 9 5 “4 “4 1:0 
Coal ous Wie ze 16 38 ‘7 6 9 1:0 
Timber (undressed) aes as) 7 ‘9 ora) 8 1:0 11 
Other... “ee aes ons 66 13-7 11:3 11:6 16-0 20°4 
Total, Merchandise ...| 100 100 100 £00 “100 100 
i 


* Amended since last issue. 


The following statement shows the average annual export values per unit 
of the principal commiodities in 1928-29 and 1930-81 and each of the last 


four years:— 


Taste 267.—Aimual Export Values per unit of Principal’ Commodities. 


Unit of F | ee 
Item. Quantity. 1928-29. | 1930-31. | 1935-36. | 1936 m.| 1937-38. | 1938-39. 
s. d. 8. d. s. d. s. d. 8. d. s. d. 
Wool, Greasy a ies lb. 1 58 0 92 1 29 1 55 1 18 0 11:3 
Cattle Hides we each 32 40 | 16 2:8 116 O02 | 18 14 | 20 3:6 | 15 65 
Rabbit and Hare Skins ra Ib. 4° 89 1 72 3 9:0 4° 9-7 4 84 2 46 
Sheep Skins with Wool ... each 8 5A 3° 89 4 9-7 6 1:2 5 39 3 10°9 
Frozen Mutton ob tb. 0 50 0 3-2 0 3:9 0 39 0 40 0 38 
x» Lamb sis ase \b. 0 7-2 QO 55 0 66 0 66 0 67 0 66 
» Beef . ase \b 0 4:8 0 S-4 0 3:5 0 3:5 0 3-9 0 4:2 
Tallow ewt 36 O4 | 24 50 | 31 0-7 | 26 3-9 | 24 5°0 | 18 11°5 
Butter os aie tb. 1 60 1 07 1 O01). 1 1:3 1 255 1 16 
Wheat, e nee ees bushel 4 10-4 2 5? 3 7-8 5 4:0 4° 51 2 86 
Flour (W heaten) Bele iat cental | 10 10-5 6 8-4 7 56 | 10 2-6 9 0-2 6 38 
Lead, Pig ... eee on ewt. 22 9:0 117 4.3 | 20 99 | 29 914 | 22 68 | 20 3:2 
Zinc—Bars, ete. ... wee ewt. 24.118 | 15 11:0 | 18 3:5 / 21 2-9 | 21 29 | 19 65 
Coal ie ae | ton 2411-9 | 21 3:1 | 17°11:7 | 17 7-8 | 18 0-7 | 18 2:0: 
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In 1935-86 the average export values per unit of the staple commodities 
were much lower than in 1928-29. Wool was cheaper by 3d. per lb., wheat 
by 1s. 24d. per bushel, and butter by 6d. per lb. In the following year 
wool almost regained pre-depression level and there was a marked rise in 


the price of wheat. The improvement in values was not sustained and, 
prices fell in 1937-38, and there was further decline in 1938-39. 


Particulars as to the destination of the principal items of Australian 
produce exported overseas from New South Wales during 1988-39 are 
shown below, the values being stated in Australian currency :— 


TABLE 268.—Destination of Principal Exports of New South Wales, 1988-39. 


(Australian Produce.) 


Wool. , Frozen | 
Country, -—_—_-—_ __| Hides | Lamb | qanow.| Butter.! Wheat,| Flour, 
areasy. |Scoured | Tops, and and 
i aKy. |r “| et Skins. | Mutton 
Quantity (‘fhousands omitted). 
Ib. db. Ib. Ib. ews. Yb. | bushel. | cental. 
United Kingdom «| 109,569 | 10,405 845 we. | 41,497 25 119,941 | 4,527 662 
Belgiun «| 50,459 | 2,502 32 aa 2 das ie 
France «| 77,649 | 5,903 uae ot 1 ate eee 
Germany ve} 15,722 637 +5 ee 7 a ae 
Ttaly ... he . 9,014 19 tea asa isd 1 sea os ave 
Other Wuropean «| 17,680 | 1,217 15 ax 384 13 214 | 1,725 24 
United States ee 7 9,522 99 146 oe ae 4 ies ive ioe 
China and Hong Kong i nee 104 | 1,539 a 475 2i 788 | 6,487 | 2,258 
Japan fils ...{ 26,280 638 410 se we 6 coe 221 ae 
Other Bastern - |. ‘ 323 18 183 a 1,462 49 | 1,787 375 | 2,050 
Other Countries... . 987 953 | 2,568 we 1,166 40 | 1,236 | 1,695 869 
Total saa «| 317,755 | 22,600 | 5,738 wae | H4,984 169 | 23,966 ‘15, 030 | 5,868 
Value (Thousands omitted). 
£A £A EA £A £A £A A £A £A 
United sented e 5,393 745 61 314 | 1,024 24 1,114 653 196 
Belgium oe ‘ 2,045 178 2 7 ene 1 one oes ote 
France . 3,297 433 iii 456 . 1 ie ana ee 
Germany . 805 55 sae 103 oe 6 . caw a 
Italy .. : 518 2 ae 2 oes 2 ie vee eee 
Other Buropean . 833 90 1 96 7 12 13 222 8 
United States ae ; 576 9 11 403 oes 4 ia se ize 
China and Hong Kong . ae 7 163 3 10 18 47 860 689 
Japan . 1,381 41 27 115 oe 6 one 31 ate 
Other Hastern’ : 73 1 20 20 39 48 110 51 675 
Other Countries eee 47 vi 300 58 25 39 73 224 285 
Total aoe 15,003 | 1,633 585 1,577 1,105 161 1,357 | 2,041 | 1,853 


The bulk of the wool is exported to Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Germany, Japan and Italy. In recent years substantial quantities have 
been sent to Poland and Czechoslovakia. Canada is the principal outlet 
for wool tops. Jn addition to the exports of wool shown in the table a 
Jarge quantity of sheep skins with wool are included with hides and skins. 
These sheepskins are sent for the most part to France, the quantity in 
1938-39 being 2,979,009 skins valued at £582,533. The United Kingdom and 
France are the principal markets for wheat and flour; and the United 
States, France and the United Kingdom for hides and skins. Butter is 
sent chiefly to the United Kingdom. The Eastern trade, particularly to 
Japan, is important. The Eastern countries took commodities valued at 
£5,954,000, in 1938-39, including wool £1,718,000, wheat and flour £2,306,000, 
hides and skins £188,000, butter £157,000, tallow £72,000, and frozen lamb 
and mutton £49,000, 
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VoLuME or Exports. 


The export trade of New South Wales consists to a very large extent of 
primary products, comparatively few in number, of which quantities, as 
well as values, are recorded. Therefore, the Customs returns furnish 
ample data for an approximate measure of changes in the volume of the 
trade. With the object of ascertaining the extent of the changes in recent 
years, an index has been compiled from the average values assigned to the 
principal exports during each year from 1920-21 to 1931-382, the averages 
for each commodity being “weighted” by the average annual quantity ex- 
ported during this period of twelve years. Then the following statement of 
the relative volume of trade in Australian produce (exclusive of bullion 
and specie) during the period has been prepared by applying the index 
to the value of the exports as recorded :— 


TABLE 269.—Volume of Oversea Exports from New South Wales. 


Relative Volume | Relative Volume | Relative Volume 
ot Exports of of Exports of of Exports of 
Australian Australian Australian 
Year. Produce from |t Year, Produce from Year, Produce from 
New South Wales New South Wales ! New South Wales 
(1920-21 = 100). || (1920-21 = 100). | (1920-21 = 100), 
‘ 
1920-21 100 1927-28 102 | 1934-85 134 
1921-22 125 1928-29 lll 1935-36 124 
1922-23 97 | 1929-30 91 || 1986-37 325 
1923-24 80 | 1930-31 122 i 1937-28 120 
1924-25 101 7931-32 131 i] 1938-39 183 
1925-26 109 1932-33 143 i| 
1926-27 116 1933-34 116 li 


Wool and wheat are the principal items to be considered in relation 
to the volume of exports. In 1920-21 the export of wool was comparatively 
light, but there was a large export of wheat. In the following year 
exports of wool were unusually heavy, and there was an increase in wheat 
shipments, so that the volume of exports rose by 23 per cent. During 
the next two years the quantity of wheat was much smaller, and in 
1928-24 o general decline in wool and other rural products caused the 
volume of trade to fall to a leve] 20 per cent. below the base year. Trade 
yecovered rapidly as a result of a bounteoug wheat crop in 1924-25, 


Then the wool industry entered upon a period of high productivity so that 
there was a large export in each year. The quantity was not so great in 
1929-80 as in other years of the period, and there was only a very small 
shipment of wheat so that the volume of exports was below normal. 
Abundance was a feature of the production of staple commodities during 
the period 1930-31 to 1936-87, consequently the volume of trade was heavy. 

In 1987-88 the quantity of wool exported was 14 per cent. less than in 
the previous year, and the smallest since 1924-25. But exports of wheat, 
flour, meat and butter were substantial and the general volume of trade 
declined by cnly 4 per cent. In 1988-39 exports of wool regained a high 
level and there was a remarkable increase in the exports of iron and steel 
‘which have become an important factor in the oversea trade. 


ReE-EXxPorts. 

The valuc of re-exports: overseas from New South Wales in 1938-39 was 
£4,375,398, viz., merchandise, £1,366,956, and bullion and specie, £3,008,437. 
The re-exports to New Zealand were valued at £417,879 and to the South 
Sea Islands (in which are included New Guinea and Papua) at £489,418. 
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The principal items of merchandise re-exported in the last five years are 
shown below, values being expressed in Australian currency :— 


TABLE 270.—-Re-exports Oversea from New South Wales. 


Commodity. | 19s4-s. | 1935-36, | 1936-37. | 1937-38, 1938-39, 


£A £A £A £A £A 


Machinery ... Sie oes 116,050 142,611 144,943 183,045 194,005 
Metals and Metal Manufactures} 135,125 162,520 169,795 177,435 143,985 
Tea ee ae aie 40,868 37,489 44,261 37,730 36,510 
Tobacco, etc. tas ack 54,217 72,030 69,618 73,617 94,062 
Whisky ate ive aes 12,701 16,006 25,045 23,310 27,202 
Piece Goods 5 42,303 55,145 92.613 39,346 53,852 


Films for Cinematographs, ete. | 65,709 | 67,150 111,599 | 125,085 | 110,748 


OverRsrA Exports—Sures’ Srores. 


The figures relating to oversea exports, as shown in the foregoing tables, 
do not include exports in the form of ships’ stores. This is an important 
branch of the trade of the State, as will be seen from the following state- 
ment of the value of ships’ stores exported from New South Wales in 
various years since 1911. 


TABLE 271.—Ships’ Stores exported Oversea from New South Wales. 


1 ali 

at apo gaol is Other Produce. Total. 

£A £A £A 
1911* 839,700 76,547 916,247 
1921 2,028,728 300,969 2,829,697 
1929 1,210,007 84,241 1,294,248 
1930 914,943 87,010 1,001,953 
1931 787,881 95,942 883,823 
1932 717,477 77,343 794,820 
1933 797,218 73,609 870,827 
1334 792,040 98,797 890,837 
1985 815,162 89,514 904,676 
1936 870,079 100,349 970 428 
1937 887,261 121,496 1,098,667 
1938 944,252 161,899 1,106,151 
1939 $95,899 166,898 1,062,797 


* Calendar Year, 


Customs AND ExcisE Tarirrs, 


The Australian Customs Tariff provides customs duties under three head- 
ings—the British Preferential, the Intermediate, and the General Tariff. 


The British Preferential Tariff applies to goods which are wholly pro- 
duced or wholly manufactured in the United Kingdom. It is also extended to 
cover goods of which the factory or works cost is represeuted by not less than 
95 per cent. of United Kingdom, or United Kingdom and Australian labour 
and material; if the goods are scheduled as not commercially manufactured 
in Australia, the minimum percentage is 25 per cent., and in certain cases 
50 per cent. It is an essential condition in either case that the final 
processes of manufacture take place in the United Kingdom, and that 
the goods are consigned direct to Australia. The benefits of this tarifi rate 
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are extended to certain produce of British Crown colonies, protectorates, 
or territories under British mandate. By separate-trade agreements the 
British Preferential Tariff has been applied to products of the dominions 
of Canada and New Zealand and the territories of New Guinea and Papua, 
except where special duties are provided. 

The Intermediate Tariff which was a feature of the Australian Customs 
Tariff until 14th October, 1932, was introduced again on 28th November, 
1935, and applied to certain items in order to facilitate the implementation 
of trade agreements. The benefits of the Intermediate Tariff may be 
extended in whole or in part to any country by proclamation. 


Trade agreements were completed in 1936 with Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
France and the Union of South Africa, and the benefits of the Intermediate 
Tariff were extended as from 1st January, 1937, to certain specified impor- 
tations from these countries. The benefits of the Intermediate Tariff were 
also extended as from 30th December, 1938, to certain commodities im- 
ported from Switzerland under an agreement made with that country in 
1988. Certain commodities imported from countries entitled to most 
favoured nation treatment have been brought within the scope of the Inter- 
mediate Tariff. 


The General Tariff applies to all goods other than those to which the 
benefits of the British Preferential Tariff or Intermediate Tariff have been 
extended and those which are entitled to special import duties under the 
preferential tariffs or various Acts of Parliament. 


The present schedule of Custonis duties is the Customs Tariff, 1983-1939 
(which embodies previous schedules and amendments thereto), as proposed 
to be amended by the Customs Tariff proposals tabled in the House of 
Representatives in September, 1939. 


Primage Duties. 


A primage duty of 24 per cent. ad valorem was imposed for revenue 
purposes from 10th July, 1980, upon almost all goods, in addition to duties 
collected in accordance with the tariff. The rate was increased to 4 per 
cent. on 6th November, 1980, and to 10 per cent. on most items on 11th 
July, 1981., Primage duties on goods under the British Preferential Tariff 
were reduced on 5th October, 1938, and since 1st December, 1933, goods of 
New Zealand origin have been exempt from primage. 

Under the Customs Tariff (Primage Duties Act), 1984, ad valorem 
primage duties at rates of 4 per cent., 5 per cent., or 10 per cent. are levied 
according to the origin and type of goods. Goods the produce or manu- 
facture of Norfolk Island, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua, and the Territory of 
New Guinea, are exempt from primage duty as are also a number of 
specified goods for use by primary producers. Many machines, tools of 
trade, and raw materials not manufactured or produced in Australia are 
also free of primage duty when subject to the British Preferential Tariff. 
Primage duties at the rates applicable to the British Preferential Tariff 
are imposed on Canadian goods admissible under the British Preferential 
Tariff and on proclaimed commodities from British self-governed colonies 
end protectorates. By proclamations which came into operation on 1st 
January, 1937, and after, all countries whose products were admissible under 
the Intermediate Customs Tariff were accorded a reduction of rate to 4 -per 
cent. or 5 per cent., or exemption from primage duty in respect of specified 
tariff items, 

As primage duties are imposed for revenue purposes they are reviewed 
each financial year during the consideration of the budget. 
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Eachange Adjustment. 


As a result of the world economic depression in 1929 and later years, 
the currencies of many countries were depreciated, and international 
exchange rates fluctuated considerably. Where the exchange rate was 
unfavourable to Australia, e¢.g., as between Australia and the United King- 
dom, the effect was to give additional protection to Australian industries. 
The imposition of primage dutics on imports in addition to the ordinary 
duties, and the fall in internal costs of production in Australia further 
increased the margin of protection. 

‘The question of adjusting protective duties because of the incidence of 
exchange was referred by the Minister for Trade and Customs to the Tarilf 
Board for inquiry, and their recommendations regarding exchange adjust- 
ment were incorporated in the Tariff (Exchange Adjustment) Act, 
1938, which came into force on 5th October, 1933. ‘This Act, as subse- 
quently amended, provides for adjustments in ordinary customs dutics 
(other than primage duty and duty imposed by the Customs Tariff In- 
dustries Preservation Act) consequent upon depreciation of Australian 
currency in relation to the currencies of the countries to which the bene- 
fits of the British Preferential Tariff extend. These adjustments are as 
follows, viz.:—(a) When, at the date of exportation of the goods involved, 
Australian currency has depreciated to the extent of not less than 162 per 
cent., a deduction is to be made of one-fourth of the amount of the duty, 
or one-eighth of the value of the goods for duty, whichever is the less; 
or (b) when the depreciation is less than 162 per cent., but uot less than 
11} per cent., the deduction is to be one-eighth of the amount of the 
duty or one-sixteenth of the value of the goods for duty, whichever is the 
less. The extent of depreciation of Australian currency is determined 
according to the telegraphic transfer (buying) rate. 


Subsequent to the enactment of the Customs Tariff (Exchange Adjust- 
ment) Act, 1938, the Tariff Board has adopted the principle of recom- 
mending protective rates of duty on the basis of reasonable and adequate 
protection necessary (a) under existing conditions of exchange, (b) if 
exchange, Australia on London, suddenly reverted to par, (c) to meet con- 
ditions of exchange between parity and the present adverse rate of 25 per 
cent. , 


Tariff proposals introduced on 6th December, 1987, and later have 
imposed duties on certain articles in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Tariff Board as in (a) above with provision as in (c) for automatic 
variations of duties in consonance with fluctuations in the rate of exchange. 
With respect to items so affected deductions applicable under the Tariff 
(xchange Adjustment) Act do not apply. 


Ottawa Agreement. 

As a result of the Imperial Economie Conference held in Ottawa during 
July and August, 1982, an agreement was made between the Governments 
of the Commonwealth and the United Kingdom for increased trade pre- 
ference. The agreement was ratified by the United Kingdom and Australia 
Agreement Act, 1932. The term of the agreement expired in August, 
1937, after a currency of five years, but it continues in force, as neither 
party has denounced it. 


Briefly the Commonwealth undertook that protection by tariffs would 
be afforded only to those industries which were reasonably assured of 
sound opportunities for success, and furthermore, that the tariff would be 
based on the principle that protective duties should not exceed the level 
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which would give United Kingdom producers full opportunity of reason- 
able competition on the basis of relative cost of economical and efficient 
production. In the application of this principle, however, special con- 
sideration was reserved for industries which were not fully established. 
Tt was also provided that the Tariff Board should review protective duties 
in accordance with the above principles, and that no new protective duty 
should be imposed and no existing duty on United Kingdom goods increased 
in excess of the recommendation of the Board. 


The Coramonwealth also undertook to repeal proclamations prohibiting 
the importation of certain goods, to revoke the special duties of 50 per 
cent. of the rate in force and to reduce or remove primage as soon as the 
financial position of Australia would permit. The prohibition of the 
iniportation. of the goods referred to had been lifted completely by 21st 
August, 1932, and the special duty of 50 per cent. of the rate in force, 
imposed from 8rd April, 1930, had been removed from all goods affected 
by 1st March, 1935, 


The margin of preference under the British Preferential Tariff for goods 
imported from the United Kingdom as compared with the most favoured 
foreign country was determined as follows, viz.:— 


(a) a minimum margin of 15 per cent. when such goods were free of 
duty or liable to duty not exceeding 19 per cent. ad valorem; 


(b) a minimum margin of 17} per cent. when the duties exceeded 19 
per ceut., but did not exceed 29 per cent. ad valorem; and 


(c) a minimum margin of 20 per cent. when the duty exceeded 29 per 
cent. ad valorem provided that the resulting duty did not exceed 
75 per cent. ad valorem. 


It was agreed, however, that the formula margin should not apply to 
those goods of a class or kind not commercially produced or manufactured 
in the United IXingdom, nor where it was considered that its application 
was unnecessary; also that in the case of ecrtain goods where existing 
preferential margins exceeded those laid down in the formula, such mar- 
gins should be maintained. 


The Australian Customs Tariff Schedule of 18th October, 1932, provided 
for marginal preference on goods imported from the United Kingdom, by 
increasing the existing duty under the General Tariff on many items. 
This schedule, with alterations made in 1938 and subsequent dates, was 
embodied in the Customs Tariff Act, 1933-1939, 


Since 1932, the policy in relation to protective duties has been to act 
in: broad principle in accordance with the recommendations made by 
the Tariff Board to which reference is made on page 291. 


Prior to the Ottawa Economic Conference, the tariff of the United King- 
dom provided preferential customs duties on certain products of British 
countries. ‘The commodities which chiefly concerned Australia were 
dried and preserved fruits, jam, fruit pulp, preserved milk, spirits, wine 
and sugar. Also the United Kingdom imposed a general ad valorem duty 
of 10 per cent. on goods of foreign countries. By the Ottawa Agreement 
increased preference was granted to the Commonwealth, and the lst of 
commodities entitled to preference was extended. The United Kingdom 
also undertook that the 10 per cent. ad valorem duty on certain goods 
should not be reduced except with the consent of the Commonwealth. The 
more important of the commodities affected were leather, tallow, canned 
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meat, zine, lead, barley, flour, meat extracts, sausage casings, and certain 
dried fruits. The preference in respect of wheat in grain, copper, lead aud 
zine was conditional upon Australian preducers offering these commodities 
on first sale in the United Kingdom at price not exceeding the world price. 
With the object of raising the level of wholesale prices of frozen lamb and 
mutton in the United Kingdom, the two countries agreed to regulate the 
importation of these commodities, 


In 1988 an effort was made by the Australian trade delegation 
to London to secure a modification of the principles of the Ottawa 
Agreement which govern British trade with Australia. These principles 
are enunciated in Articles 9 to 13 of the Agreement, and discussion ranged 
chiefly round article 10 which contains the principle of reasonable com- 
petition on the basis of relative cost, and Articles 11 and 12 which contain 
undertakings that protective duties in accordance with this principle 
should be reviewed by the Tariff Board and that higher duties than those 
recommended by the Board should not be imposed. 


The results of the delegation’s discussions with the Ministers of the 
British Government are contained in a white paper presented to the House 
of Commons, London, on 21st July, 1938, the text of which was released 
in Canberra on the same date. 


It is proposed to investigate the possibility of adopting a system of 
specific maximum duties on British goods to replace the method contained 
in Articles 9 to 18 and to operate during the currency of the agreement. 
Pending the decision of the Australian Goveruiment on the new system, 
Articles 9 to 13 will continue in force but with two specific injunctions 
viz.—(i) that the United Kingdom Ministers will uot press their objections 
to the interpretation now placed by the Tariff Board on Article 10, and (ii) 
that the Australian Ministers will take action to ensure that recommenda- 
tions by the Tariff Board under Article 11 are made effective. 


The white paper also contains a discussion on other matters affecting 
Australian trade. 


Reciprocal Agreements. 


The first trade treaty between Canada and Australia was effected in 
September, 1925. This treaty was superseded by the ‘Customs Tariff 
(Canadian Preference) Act, 1981 (assented to on 25th July, 1931), which 
ratified and confirmed the trade agreement with Canada made at Ottawa on 
5th June, 1931. Canada undertook to impose specified duties on certain 
commodities and to extend to all other goods the benefits of the British 
Preferential Tariff. Australia agreed to act similarly. 


Either country, after three months’ notice, may impose General Tariff 
rates in lieu of the preference rates on goods imported from the other 
country, when the importation of such goods is detrimental to the sale of 
similar goods in the importing country. 


By the 1931 Act some goods imported from Canada were subject to the 
[Tntermediate Tariff then operating. By the Customs Tariff (Canadian 
Preference) Act, 1934, these goods were made subject to special rates of 
duties. Amendments have since been made and the schedules at present 
in operation are contained in the Customs Tariff (Canadian Preference) 
Act, 1981, as supplemented by the Customs Tariff (Canadian Preference) 
Act, 1934-1988, 
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An agreement for mutual trade preference was made between Australia 
and New Zealand in 1922 and was replaced by a new agreement in 1933. 
Australia agreed not to impose duties on free goods nor to increase customs 
rates on certain dutiable goods except with the consent of New Zealand or 
after six months’ notice. New Zealand agreed to act similarly with regard 
to Australia. In each Dominion the rates under the British Preferential 
Tariff were applicable to commodities not specified in the agreement. 
Where the British Preferential rate on any non-scheduled article was less 
in the exporting Dominion than the British preferential rate in the im- 
porting Dominion, then a request might be made that the latter rate 
should be reduced to the former within three months. Primage duty was 
not chargeable on goods imported from New Zealand into Australia, but 
imports to New Zealand from Australia were liable to primage provided 
the rate did not excced that charged on similar importations from the 
United Kingdom. New Zealand also undertook to abolish primage on 
Australian goods as soon as finances permitted. 


The agreement was given effect by the Customs Tariff (New Zealand 
Preference) Act 1933-1934, and might be terminated by either country 
after six months’ notice. 


This agreement has been modified as from 1st March, 1938, to provide 
for the application by New Zealand of increased rates on—(a) certain 
manufactured articles of Australian origin which, under the 1933 agree- 
ment could not be made subject to increased duties except by mutual con- 
sent or after six months’ notice and (b) certain other articles of Aus- 
tralian origin, which under the 1933 agreement were subject to rates 
of duty applicable under the British Preferential Tariff. 


The purpose of New Zealand in increasing the duties was to promote tlie 
expansion of certain manufacturing industries in New Zealand and to 
restore to others the level .of protection they were afforded before the 
jntroduction of a working week of forty hours and the restoration of the 
wages and conditions of employment in 1931. With the exception 
of the United Kingdom, which the New Zealand Government in terms of 
the United Kingdom-New Zealand Trade agreement niust maintain in the 
position of a domestic competitor, Australia’s position generally in relation 
to other competitive supplying countries remains unchanged. Under the 
modified agreement three months’ notice is required from either party for 
the termination of the agreement or for an increase in the duties on 
specified goods, 


Towards the close of 1938-89 the New Zealand Government adopted a 
policy of trade control by the application of a. licensing system to imports. 
The main-objectives of the policy were the conservation of oversea sterling 
funds, the promotion of home industries, and the diversion of trade to the 
United Kingdom from foreign and other Empire countries. 


The implementation of the policy will probably result in the diminution 
of imports from Australia to New Zealand, but the relative trade position 
of Australia with New Zealand, as compared with other countries, except 
the United Kingdom, will not be affected greatly. 


The Customs Tariff (Papua and New Guinea Preference) Act, 19386, 
which repealed the Act of 1984, admits to Australia, free of duty, certain 
products of New Guinea and Papua if imported direct from those terri- 
tories. The chief products affected are cocoa beans, coffee, ginger, coconuts, 
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sago, tapicca, kapok and sesame seeds, vanilla beans, and certain spices and 
gums. Other commodities of Papuan or New Guinca origin not speci- 
fically mentioned in the schedule to the Act are admissible at rates charge- 
able under the British Preferential Tariff. 


A trade agreement between Australia and the Union of South Africa 
has been in operation since 1st July, 1985. It provides that the products 
of Australia entering the Union of South Africa or the mandated territory 
of South West Africa shall be subject to customs duties not higher than 
those imposed by South Africa on similar products from the most favoured 
foreign nation. Australia agreed to act similarly with regard to products 
imported from South Africa and the mandated territory of South West 
Africa. A reciprocal tariff agreement between the Union of South Africa 
and Mozambique is exempt from the agreement. 


The trade agreement between Australia and Belgium which caine into 
operation on ist January, 1937, provides for (1) reciprocal most favoured 
nation treatment; (2) quota arrangement with respect to the importation 
of Belgian glass; (8) grant to Belgium of intermediate tariff in respect of 
certain products, primage concessions on a number of items, remission of 
duty on outside packages in certain cases, an undertaking to refer a num- 
ber of items to the Tariff Board for inquiry and report, and the reclassifica- 
tion of certain sheet glass not manufactured in Australia; (4) the con- 
solidation of the present duty-free entry into Belgium of Australian wool, 
sheepskins, hides and tallow, and the consolidation of duties on fresh 
apples and pears; (5) an undertaking by Belgium that the importation of 
Australian barley, wheat and frozen meat, will not be prohibited. 


This agreement replaces one promulgated in November, 1934, and may 
be terminated by either Government on six months’ notice. Its duration is 
indefinite. 


A trade agreement between Australia and Ozechoslovakia came into 
force on 1st January, 1987, for one year, to continue thereafter until 
terminated by either party on three months’ notice. 


As regards Australia, it provided for (1) the grant to Czechoslovakia of 
the most favoured nation treatrnent; (2) an undertaking that prohibitions 
and restrictions shall not be discriminatory; (3) the equitable treatment 
of Czechoslovakian goods should quantitative regulation of imports be 
maintained or adopted; (4) the grant of an intermediate tariff rate on 
certain items; (5) the continuance of the by-law admission of certain steel 
which is of a type not manufactured in Australia; and (6) the remission 
of the primage duty on a limited number of items. 


The undertakings in (1) to (8) inclusive were reeipro¢al in their applica- 
tion. Czechoslovakia undertook to admit duty free—wool, sheepskins, 
rabbit skins, and pearl shell; to consolidate the existing low duties on 
lead; and to grant a reduction of the duty on apples. To cach party to 
the agreement was reserved the right under certain circumstances to impose 
restrictions on imports provided such measures were applied under the same 
conditions to similar articles imported from any other forcigu country. 


The trade agreement between France and Australian which came into 
operation on ist January, 1937, will continue until terminated by either 
party on two months’ notice. The original term was one year. 
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The following concessions have been accorded to Australia by the French 
Governinent:—The application of the French minimum tariff duties to 
certain items including wool, hides, skins, wheat, barley, meat and metals; 
the abolition of the special retaliatory duties of 200 per cent. of the French 
maximum tariff on butter and wheat; the abolition of the exchange surtax 
of 15 per cent. on all Australian goods; and the reduction of the import 
tax on Australian products to a flat rate of 2 per cent. 


Australia has made the following concessions to France:—The 
application of intermediate tariff rates on certain items; the reduction 
of primage duties on some items; an undertaking to refer certain items to 
dhe Tariff Board for inquiry and report; and a pledge to accord French 
products tariff treatment at least as favourable as that accorded to the 
products of the most favoured foreign country. 


While the French quota restrictions remain it does not necessarily follow 
that the application of French minimum tariff duties to certain commodities 
will open the way for large imports of these goods into France. For some 
items no quotas have been granted, Australian barley and apples being 
exceptions. For other items France is prepared to examine with gocdwill 
any request by the Commonwealth Government for a percentage of the 


global quota. 


A trade arrangement between Australia and Japan which operated from 
ist January, 1937, to 30th June, 1938, was replaced by an arrangement 
for twelve months from 1st July, 1988. No later arrangement has been 
made with Japan, but the Japanese Government has given a voluntary 
undertaking with effect from 1st July, 1939, that in granting permits for 
the importatien of. sheep’s wool into Japan it will allot to Australia two- 
thirds of the total quantity of sheep’s wool imported into Japan from all 
foreign countries. This is the proportion granted to Australia under the 
last trade arrangement. : 


In addition the Japanese Government have given an assurance that in 
order to maintain the orderly marketing of Japanese piece goods in 
Australia, it will continue to exercise the same control ever the exports of 
textile piece goods as has been in, operation since ist January, 1987. This 
assurance requires that exports to Australia be limited to a quantity not 
exceeding 51,250,000 square yards in the case of cotton piece goods and 
the same quantity in the case of rayon (including stanie fibre) piece goods. 

These voluntary decisiois of the Japanese Government do not require 
any reciproca] undertakings on the part of Australia. 


A. trade agreement between Australia and Switzerland came into opera- 
tion on 80th December, 1938, to remain in force until six months after 
denunciation by either party. 


Switzerland has accorded the following concessions to Australia:—(1) 
reduced duties on wood and sandalwood oil; (2) consolidation of the duties 
on apples and pears, raisins and currants, canned fruits, lead, eucalyptus 
oi] and starch; and (3) minimum annual quotas for apples and pears, timber 
and barley. 

Concessions accorded by Australia to Switzerland arc:-—(1) the grant of 
an intermediate tariff rate and primage duty reductions in respect of a 
limited number of commodities included in which are Swiss cheese, certain 
classes ‘of textiles (mainly Swiss specialities), watches and chronomoters 
end trade catalogues, price lists and other printed advertising matter 
addressed to hospitals, medical practitioners or dentists in single copies. 
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Tn addition the agreement provides for reciprocal mosi-favoured-nation 
treatment; mutual undertakings that quantitative restrictions on imports 
shall not be discriminatory; mutual rights to withdraw concessions if other 
countries obtain the major benefits; liberty on the part of either party to take 
any action it thinks proper to re-establish the equilibrium of the agreement 
should either party adopt any measures considered to nullify or impair the 
advantages of the agreement. 

A trade agreement between Australia and Brazil became effective as 
from 1st July, 1939. It makes no provision for specific trade concessions, 
but provides that goods imported by either party from the other will 
receive no less favourable treatment than is granted to goods of other 
foreign countries. 

By a trade agreement which became operative as from 1st July, 1939, 
Newfoundland extends tariff preferences of 1 per cent. per lb. to butter 
and 10 per cent. ad valorem to canned fruits imported from Australia, 
while Australia will permit the admission of Newfoundland newsprint 
under the British preferential tariff. 


Industries Preservation Act. 


The Customs Tariff (Industries Preservation) Act, 1921-1986, provides 
that the Minister, after inquiry by the Tariff Board, may impose a dumping 
duty on goods of a class or kind produced or manufactured in Australia 
which are sold at a price less than the fair market value in the country of 
export at the time of shipment or at a jess than reasonable price. The dump- 
ing duty is the amount by which the export selling price to Australia is 
less than the fair market value or the reasonable price, as the case may be. 
Goods shipped on consignment are dealt with somewhat similarly. 


A dumping freight duty may be imposed, after inquiry by the Tariff 
Board, on goods carried to Australia either free of freight or at reduced 
rates of freight. The amount of dumping duty in such cases is equal to 
the freight concession granted. 


An exchange special duty may be imposed, after inquiry by the Tariff 
Board, on goods imported from a country whose currency has depreciated 
in relation to Australian currency, if the sale of these goods by reason of 
such depreciation is detrimental to an Australian industry. The amount 

a= 


of the duty may be derived from the formula x ec where a@ is the 


nominal par value in sterling of a unit of the currency of the country of 
origin, 6 the value in Australian currency of the same unit at date of 
exportation, and ¢ the value for duty of the goods assessed in accordance 
with the Customs Act, 1901-1986. No goods have yet been subjected to this 
duty. When dumping duties (except exchange special duties) are calcu- 
Jated in any currency other than Australian currency the amount of 
dumping duty is payable in Australian currency ascertained according te 
a fair rate of exchange, such exchange rate to be declared by the Minister 
in cases of doubt. 
Sales Taz. 

Since 1st August, 1930, imports into Australia as well as local secondary 
products have been subject to the Sales Tax. The rate was 24 per cent. 
from ist August, 1930; 6 per cent. from 11th July, 1931; 5 per cent. from 
26th October, 1988; 4 per cent. from 11th September, 1936; 5 per cent. 
from 22nd September, 1928, and 6 per cent. from 3th September, 1939. 
Certain goods are exempt. 
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The Sales Tax Assessment (Fiji Imports) Act, 19384, exempts from 
sales tax certain goods imported to Australia from Fiji, if not produced in 
Australia, or which, if produced, are exempt from tax. These goods are 
also exempt from primage duty. 


Excise Tariffs. 


The Jixcise Tariff of 1921 imposed duties upon beer, spirits, amylic 
alcohol, fusel oil, saccharin, starch made from imported rice, tobacco, cigars, 
cigarettes and snuff. The Excise Tariff 1921-1929 incorporates these 
duties, and levies duties upon petroleum and shale products, playing cards, 
concentrated grape must, cigarette tubes aud papers, matches, and valves 
for wireless telegraphy and telephony. The duty on starch has been 
repealed. 


Customs AND FEixcise Revresur. 


The following statement shows the net amount of customs and excise 
revenue collected in New South Wales under each division of the tariff 
during the various years since 1910-11. The collections include receipts 
on account of goods which were transferred for consumption in other 
States. A notable instance is the excise collected in New South Wales 
on cigarettes made locally, though more than half the output of the. 
factories ig subsequently exported interstate. On the other hand, the 
receipts do not include duties on goods from other States consumed in 
New South Wales :— 


TABLE 272—Customs and Excise Revenue Collected in New South Wales. 


Tariff Division, . 1910-11, 1920-21. | 1930-31, | 1937-38, | 1938-39. 
Customs— £ £ £. £ £ 
Stimulants, Ale, Beer, etc, «| 1,109,212 832,473 556,739 686,379 694,264 
Narcoties (Tobacco)... ++, —- 606,428 | 1,013,607 2,104,793 | 2,284,511 | 2,233,312 
Sugar ioe ee eas ase 67,438 1,206 381 3,319 5,449 
Agricultural Products and Groc- 
eries ae aes wee 854,855 339,997 492,401 681,613 667,764 
Apparel and Textiles... ave 822,576 2,626,199 874,654 1,398,969 1,219,018 
Metals and: Machinery ... tee 477,766 2,050,953 692,670 1,305,425 1,118,322 
Oils, Paints, and Varnishes... 92,800 231,733 1,391,318 3,271,815 3,453,278 
Farthenware, cte. rd re 128,593 276,091 157,686 263,139 252,547 
Drugs and Chemicals... a 42,350 214,132 178,889 169,800 167,554 
Wood, Wieker, ctc. Ares _ 156,632 - 214,043 149,236 334,009 335,723 
Jewellery and Fancy Goods... 120,335 395,041 339,502 319,819 292,714 
Leather and Rubber... ore 110,351 284,894 152,823 242,983 230,767 
Paper and Stationery ... an 83,521 490,762 360,868 248,019 216,256 
Vehicles... wae oes ean 66,317 361,343 120,710 944,855 758,187 
Musical Instruments... ane 50,707 112,997 6,680 15,414 18,118 
Misectlaneous... ons oe 104,305 323,468 318,290 511,601 477,001 
Primage Duty ah NGS ne ae 777,952 | 2,015,249 | 1,788,802 
Other Receipts ... aoe eee 12,678 29,043 70,570 129,854 141,433 
Total, Customs ... £ 4,306,952 9,797,982 8,746,162 14,827,773 14,065,500 
Excise— 
Beér Ss oe see on 210,728 2,019,397 1,903,032 2,657,523 2,859, 644 
Spirits ... are tee ove 119,169 677,537 485,093 688,369 709,799 
Tobacco ... vas eve on 188,763 oe oe 752,745 1,897,580 1,646,079 
Cigars vee eee vee es 958 8,072 1,766 
Cigarettes. =. TE] 980,098 | 1,721282 1,381,984 }1,526,928 1, 246,318 
Cigarette Papers ey aes aes eee ae 101,639 112,740 
Other Excise see fee aes 262,265 eee 226,917 537,942 409,109 
Licenses ... ane toe aes 2,259 4,479 3,714 3,794 3,687 
Total, Excise ete £| 1,034,235 5,027,497 4,755,251 7,413,775 6,979,376 
Total ,Customs and Excise £| 5,341,187 | 14,825,479 | 13,501,413 | 22,241,548 | 21,044,885 
£3 d. £8. d. £8. d, £3. d. £a d. 
Per head of. population =... 385 2 7 110 5 6 1 8 4 2 , 71811 
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The net collections of customs duties in New South Wales amounted, on 
an average, to £14,000,000 per annum during the five years ended 30th 
June, 1930. In 1980-31 the linage—was only 
£8,000,0C0, and it declined to £7,000,000 in the following year. The cor- 
responding amount was £12,818,000 in 1937-38 and £12,277,000 in 1938-39. 
There were decreases during the year cuded 30th June, 1939, in all tariff 
divisions, except stimulants, ete., sugar, oils, paints and varnishes, wood, 
wicker, etc., and musical instruments. 

Teajae revenue ‘declined after 1928-29 when it amounted to £5,887,500. 
Tt reached its lowest point in 1931-32 at £4,215,000, and increased in each 
subsequent year until 1937-88, when it amounted to £7;414,000. The amount 
in 1938-39, was £6,979,000 or £485,000 less than in the previous year. 

The amount of customs and excise revenue obtained from duties on 
stimulants, etc., and tobacco was £8,878,789 or £3 11s. 6d. per head of 
population in 1928-29, £9,741,290 or £8 11s. 11d. per head in 1937-38 and 
£9,380,416 or £3 8s. 7d. per head in 1988-39, 


INTERSTATE TRADE. 


At a conference of the Statisticians of Australia in 1930 it was resolved 
that steps be taken to publish statistics in respect of interstate trade. 
With this object in view the following summary has been compiled from 
data obtained from the Maritime Services Board, the railway authorities of 
New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, and persons and firms 
engaged in interstate trade. The figures are not complete, but probably 
represent the bulk of the interstate consignments of the products specified :— 


Tan.Le 278.—Interstate Trade of New South Wales. 


Interstate Imports, Interstate Exports, 
Commodity. 
1936-37, 1937-38. 1938-39. 1936-37. 1937-38, 1938-39. 
Wheat ... bushels. 84,008 155,784 36,718 5,207,115 8,555,317 8,397,626 
Flour . centals, 136, 880 136,726 128,395 490,241 500,566 249,329 
Oatst . bushels. 73,698 943,421 178,798 * * * 
Maize .., _ ” 185,152 1,034,465 347,298 * be » 
Barley... hes yy 400,242 582,881 662,148 * = * 
Potatoes ... ewt 1,669,840 1,914,831 1,630,236 105,516 137,299 54,265 
Onions... eo et 206,273 346,119 228,168 2,931 1,947 1,349 
Butter (a) we oD 5,808,488 | 9,753,548 | 6,674,492 || 1,836,744 | 3,584,716 | 2,852,324 
Cheese... sea. as 3,041,426 | 3,963,400 | 3,858,416 * . * 
Bacon aud Ham 7. 8,936,788 8,063,076 | 8,381,652 |; - * be 
Eggs—In shell§ doz. 968,390 | 1,409,010 | 1,196,940 5 = . 
Ligg Pulp§ cub. tons 877 852 960 * * * 
Wool a wae Tb. 20,286,600 | 16,392,384 | 19,858,848 i 79,658,500 | 75,851,254 | 69,810,820 
i 
Sheep No. 1,209,780 | 1,026,839 | 2,323,808 |! 2,668,983 | 3,302,517 | 1,534,845 
Horses... wae nr 16,970 13 203 16,750 7,394 6,981 7347 
Cattle... ane Py 189,946 146,238 227,644 120,780 102,150 100,735 
1 
Coal—Cargo tons bd * * 1,900,028 | 2,001,142 | 1,860,639 
Bunker... ” - * x 404,996 431,383 411,098 
{ 
Tobacco* * Ib, 592,420 762,409 799,195 || 2,698,250 | 2,907,209 | 1,154,822 
Cigars** ,.. ove s3 51,798 59,643 65,682 15,590 14,613 14,341 
Sigarettes** avs ‘39 430,930 510,149 594,375 2,463,495 2,519,471 1,521,496 


} Excluding arrivals at Newcastle. 

§ Imports into Sydney only. ** Excluding movements in bond. 
(a) Imports are exclusive of imports by road; exports include butter sent to Briskane for 
oversea export. 


* Not available. 
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The imports of maize, dairy products, and cattle are obtained mainly 
from Queensland. Potatoes, onions, barley and oats are imported from 
Victoria, potatoes and oats from Tasmania, and large quantities of fresh 
fruits from all three States. Exports of wheat and flour from New 
South Wales consist to a large extent of consignments from the southern 
districts to Victoria; wheat is exported also to Queensland; Victoria is 
the main outlet for sheep and cattle, and Western Australia for butter, 
apart from the butter seut to Queensland to be shipped overseas at Bris- 
bane. Coal is exported to all the States except Queensland, and some is 
re-exported from South Australia to Broken Hill. 

Further information relating to the interstate trade with Tasmania, 
Western Australia, and South Australia, as shown below, has been com- 
piled by the Statisticians of these States, the South Australian records 
being complete only so far as the items could be traced. 


TABLE 274, —Interstate Trade of New South Wales with South Australia, 
Western Australia and Tasmania. 


j 
1935-86. | 1936-87. 1937-38, 
Principal Items of Interstate Trade, |- - ‘ : 
Quantity.| Value. |’ Quantity.) Value. | Quantity.) Value. 
South Australia, 

Imports from New South Wales—* | EA EA £A 

Ores from Broken TLili— 

Granular and Slime Concen- ! ad 

trates... i w. tons! 242,850 3,556,582 || 245,795 [5,152,335 || 267,782 13,426,535 

Zine Concentrates «» tons! 65,661 98,491 56.063 84,047 75,778 | 113,667 
Coal ... weit oun tons) 489,012 | 586,314 ;/ 552,047 ; 607,252 |, 600,272 | 727,830 
Butter wie A fa 1b,} 392,000 25,005 oh ed ot wee 
Shee eae ai we No] 86.204 7 128,484 t 349,583 t 
Wool ... Aisi fee Sea 1b. 13,886,518, 777,645 ||14,078,337) 925,661 ||16,874,548) 870,727 

Exports to New South Wales—* 

Lead ... ae wee .. tons, 65,812 1,240,711 65,260 |1,843,282 || 82,581 11,535,328 

Tron ore 3 see ase gy: [2,295,207 [1,489,488 {1,648,461 (1,895,730 | 1,806,914 [2,116,951 

Motor bodies... we No. 12,098 |1,162,567 18,694 |1,236,665 18,368 1,278,908 

Coal (to Broken Aull) w tons} 10,361 12,433 11,497 12,647 12,899 15,640 

Brandy ta ten «pf. gal.| 82,851 62.138 80,427 60,320 72,643 54,482 

Wine ... ave ow oe = gall 815,474 | 217,765 790,660 | 185,699 772,811 | 167,910 
Western Australia, 

Imports from New South Wales— EA |] EA | £A 
Butter ove one eos 1b.]1,082,544 74,867 891,538 61,488 || 514,486 36,834 
Confectionery ore ai » [1,965,565 | 137,056 |)2,211,167 | 156,581 /2,150,215 | 156,526 
Sugar . «tons 621 22,398 1,390 39,946 661 1,060 
Tobaeco, manufactured 1), 1b.| 477,842 | 201,045 1 657,060 | 234,014 640,067 | ‘272/185 
Cigarettes aes . eee » | 284,772 | 269,066 || 294,637 | 284,059 315,004 | 300,072 
Apparel and textiles | on tas «| 450,222 510,181 te B24, 252 
Coal... dy mit : tons} 50,893 65,145 |; 82 781 98,079 21,468 32,065 
Machinery... wie toe oo 467,451 598,175 | en 732,325 
Metal manufactures... nee eed os 995,316 ons 1,225,271 |! vats 925.550 
Rubber manufactures se oe ee =| 184,968 oa 146,790 ae 145,555 
Drugs, ehemicals, and fertilisers fon mee 245,986 sas 270,763 || “iat 290,123 
Other ‘items ate woe eas sis sie 858,713 |} ive 1,009,461 |' ain 1,157,250 
Total Imports from New Sth. Wales wae 3,912,233 ws [4,625,808 |; ie 4,573,797 
Total Exports to New South Wales tes 407,751 ait 430,619 ane 1,709,169 

Tasmania 

Imports from New South Wales— £A £A £A 
Sugar .. tons} 12,268 | 383,580 18,468 | 430,929 {| 12,464 | 398,608 
Tobacco, elgars, and “Cigarettes ane a 111,576 Sie 120,528 ete 141,413 
Machinery and metal manufactures at 560,040 ait 755,985 sate 765,706 
Other items... ove ao one aes 1,091,441 ae 1,286,947 one 1.333 ,305 
Total Imports from New Sth, Wales ae 2,146,637 is 2,594,389 | 2,639,082 

Exports to New South Wales— 

Fruits—Fresh .. bush} 875,129 | 253,133 |:1,014,527 | 269,692 |/1,423,290 | 338,650 

” Preserved, pulped 1b,)5,610, 761 67,443 |/7,155,668 77,224 |/6,962,304 74,810 
Jams and jellies es or » [5,153,000 | 104,559 |'4,215,640 90,605 4, 347,655 99,819 
Potatoes i oes .. tons.) 49,085 | 422,174 67,688 | 386,763 77,785 | 484,775 
Copper (blister) ies si » | 11,660 | 420,176 13,324 | 648,790 12,345 | 503,504 
Zine ... ‘fee oes 21,151 | 384,542 24,105 | 513,385 58,888 | 830,632 
Other metals ‘aud ores 05 a 4,174 | 258,808 28,772 | 337,717 9,612 | 370,838 
Woollen manufactures ee ta 244,857 oe 276,750 Bed 322,640 
Other items... aon ria eis ane 853,902 ash 791,072 ite 953,180 
Total Exports to New South Wales ra 3,009,594 we 2,391,948 aoe 3,978,918 

i 


* As far at recorded, t Not available. 
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SHIPPING. 


Ow1nc to the geographic position of New South Wales, efficient transport 
services are essential to maintain regular and speedy communication with 
other countries, and ‘to place the staple products upon ‘distant markets 
in a‘satisfactory condition without unduly increasing the cost. In modern 
ships special provision is made for refrigerated cargoes, and improved 


‘methods of carrying perishable products have promoted the growth of a 


permanent export trade in such commodities as butter, frozen meat, and 


fruit, 


ContrRoL or Suiprinc. 


Prior to the inauguration of the Commonwealth in 1901, the shipping of 
New South Wales was regulated partly by an Imperial enactment, the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, and partly by the laws of the Parliament of 
New South Wales. Under the Commonwealth Constitution the Federal 
Parliament is empowered to make laws with respect to trade and commerce 
with other countries and among the States, including navigation and 
shipping, and in relation to such matters as lighthouses, lightships, beacons 
end buoys, and quarantine. 


Special legislation relating to navigation and shipping is contained in the 
Commonwealth Navigation Act, 1912-1985. It is drafted on the lines of the 
Merchant Shipping Act and of the Navivattou Act of New South Wales 
and embodies the rules of the International Convention for Safety of Life 
at Sea and the International!Load Line Convention. 

The provisions of the Navigation Act apply to ships registered in Aus- 
tralia (excepting those engaged solely in the domestic trade of any one 


State) and other British ships whose first port of clearance and whose port 


of destination are within the Commonwealth. The Governor-General may 
suspend its application to barges, fishing boats, pleasure yachts, missionary 


‘ships, or other vessels not carying passengers or goods for hire; and the 


High Court of Australia has decided that clauses relating to manning, 
accommodation, and licensing do not apply to vessels engaged in purely 
intra-state trade. 


A .ship other ‘than .an intra-state vessel may not ‘engage in the 
coasting trade of Australia mnjess licensed to do so, and a license 
may not be granted to a ship in receipt of a foreign subsidy. 
Licensees, during the time their ships are so engaged, are obliged 
to pay to the seamen wages at current rates ruling in Australia, and, in the 


., ease of foreign vessels, to comply with the same conditions as to manning 
‘ and accommodation of the crew as are imposed on Australian registered 


vessels. Power is reserved to the Marine Adininistration to grant permits, 
under certain conditions, to unlicensed British ships to engage in the 
coasting trade if a licensed British ship is not available .for the -service, 
or if the service by licensed shipping is inadequate. A permit may be 
continuing, or for a single voyage. Oertificates may be granted also to 
permit unlicensed ships of any nationality to carry out specified services 


’ without being deemed to engage in the coasting trade. 


The Governor-General has suspended by proclamation under the 


‘Act the operations of the foregoing provisions in regard to trade 


between Australia and the Northern Territory, Nauru, Norfolk Island, New 
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Guinea, and Papua. Moreover provision is made in ‘the Navigation Act, 
1935, that a British ship of not ‘less than 10,000 tons gross tonnage 
and:a sea speed of not less than 14 knots may carry Passengers without 
break of journey from one port in Australia to another with which the ‘port 
of embarkation is uot connected by rail. 


The part of the Commonwealth Navigation Act which relates to pilotage 
has not been brought into operation, and this service is regulated under the 
State Navigation Act of 1901-1935. 


Administrative control over the ports of New South Wales is vested 
in the Maritime Services Board of New South Wales which is deseribed 
on page 336, There is also an Advisory Comimittee to advise the Board in 
respect of Newcastle. The Committee consists of five members, all appoirited 
by the Government; the chairman is nominated by the Board andthe other 
members ‘are representative of interests concerned with the administration 
of the port. Prior to the commencement.'of the Maritime Service Act in 
February, 1936, the port of Sydney was administered by ‘the Sydney Har- 
bour Trust and the other ports by the State Department of Navigation. 


“Matters relating to seaboard quarantine are administered by the Com- 
monwealth in terms of the Quarantine Act, 1908-1924, and arrange- 
ments have been made with the State Government to aid in carry- 
ing out the law relating to animal and plant quarantine. The 
Act defines the vessels, persons, animals, plants, and goods which are 
subject to quarantine, and provides for examination, detention, and segre- 
gation in order to prevent the introduction or spread of diseases or pests. 
Imported animals or plants may not be landed without a permit granted by 
a quarantine officer. The master, owner, and agent of 4 vessel ordered’ into 
quarantine are severally responsible for the expenses, but the Commbn- 
wealth Government may undertake to bear the cost in respect of vessels 
trading exclusively between Australasian ports. Quarantine expenses, in 
the case of animals, plants and goods are defrayed by the importer or 
owner, 

Vessels arriving from oversea ports ‘are examined by a quarantine officer 
at' the first port: of call in Australia. -If the vessel is less than fourteen days 
from 'the last oversea ‘port of call (certain South Pacific Island ports 
excepted) it is inspected again at the next port of call. The quarantine 
station of New South Wales is situated in Sydney Harbour, néar .the 
entrance to‘the port. ft 

The lability of shipowners, charterers, etc., in regard to the transporta- 
tion of goods is defined by the Sea-carriage Acts passed by the State and 
the Commonwealth -Patliaments. The State Act passed in ‘19¥%1 applies ‘to 
the intra-state trade, and‘the Commonwealth Act of nee applies ‘to: ‘the 
interstate and:the outward oversea trade. deo 


INTERSTATE AND Overses SHIFPING, 


The figures in this‘chapter relating to shipping are exclusive of Baa 
ticulars concerning ships of war, cable-laying vessels, and yachts, which are 
not included in the official shipping records. Where tonnage is quoted it 
is net’ tonnage. i 

Vessels Entered and Cleared. 4 

In compiling the records of oversea and interstate shipping, a yehee is 
treated as an entry.once and as a clearance once for each voyage to and 
from New South Wales, being entered at the-first port of call,.and cleared 
at the port from which it departs. The repeated voyages of every vegsel: are 
included. , 
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The aggregate number and tonnage of interstate and oversea vessels 
which arrived in and departed from ports of New South Wales in various 
years since 1901, with. the average net tonnage per vessel, are shown in the 
following statement :— 


TasLe 275.—Shipping Entered and Cleared (N.S.W.), 1901 to 1939. 


Year ended Entries. Clearances. Pniee 
30th June, Vessels. Net Tonnage. Vessels. Net Tonnage. Veecal 
| 

1901 2,760 4,133,200 2,853 4,274,101 1,498 
1911" 3,127 6,822,135 3,146 6,833,782 2,177 
1921 3,019 7,123,331 3,028 7,122,209 2,358 
1929 2,865 | 8,516,413 2,847 8,532,023 2,985 
1930 2,623 8,258, 562 2,600 8,187,996 8,149 
1931 2,547 7,938,164 2,568 8,008,827 3,118 
1932 2,420 7,838,949 2,451 7,859,067 3,223 
1933 2,648 8,781,550 2,648 8,741,934 3,309 
1934 2,609 8,625,302 2,633 8,735,148 3,312 
1935 2,978 9,643,138 2,977 9,67) ,251 3,243 
1936 2,965 9,826,768 2,943 9,784,413 3,319 
"1937 3,178 10,569,260 3.165 10,539, 623 3,328 
"1938 3,344 11,166,679 3,353 11,187,356 38,328 
1939 3,319 11,241,842 3,534 1) 232,236 3,378 


* Yea cnded 8lst December. 


Particulars of the tonnage of shipping, both entries and clearances, 
indicate that there has been activity in the trade of the ports during recent 
years. The tonnage in 1934-35 was greater than in any earlier year and it 
has since been increased by more than 16 per cent. 


Approximately 10 per cent. of the shipping arrives in ballast. During 
“the past ten years the percentage in ballast was greatest in 1931-32, when 
it was 12.1 per cent. of the total entered, and lowest in 1929-30, when it 
‘vas only 5.6 per cent. In 1938-39 the number of vessels entered in ballast 
was 344, with an aggregate tonnage of 714,466 tons, or 6.4 per cent. of tha 
total. Corresponding figures for 1937-88 were 399 vessels, aggregate ton- 
nage 897,063, or 8 per cent. of the total entered. 


On the average, 6 per cent. of the vessels are cleared in ballast. The 
~proportion during the past ten years was greatest in 1929-30 when it was 
7.3 per cent. was lowest in 1934-35 at 4.5 per cent. In 1938-39 the number 
of vessels cleared in ballast was 271 with au aggregate tonnage of 757,383 
tons or 6.8 per cent. of the total tonnage cleared, as compared with 270 
vessels with an aggregate tonnage of 786,228 tons in 1937-38, 


The number of vessels entered with cargo in 1938-39 was 2,975 and 
the tonnage 10,527,376 tons. ‘he vessels cleared with cargo numbered 
3,063 and the aggregate tonnage was 10,474,853. 


The average tonnage of vessels trading with New South Wales was 
doubled between 1901 and 1929 and has since increased gradually from 
2,985 tens to 3,378 tons per vessel. 
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Few sailing vessels are engaged in the trade of New South Wales. 
In 1928-24 the number entered was 56, with an aggregate tonnage of 
73,466, and the number cleared 66 with a tonnage of 88,260. Ten years 
later only one sailing vessel of 2,365 tons was recorded as an entry and 
clearance. There were few in subsequent years, the figures for 1938-39 


being 7 entered with an aggrezate tonnage of 7381 and 8 cleared with a 
tonnage of 797, 


A comparison of the shipping of the Australian States shows that the 
tonnage trading to and from New South Wales is far in excess of the 
figures of any other State. The following statement shows the entries and 
clearances during the year ended 30th June, 1989, exec!uding the coastal 
trade :— 


Taste 276.—Australian States, Shipping Entered and Cleared, 1938-39. 


Tnterstate and Oversen, 


State, Entries. | Clearances. 
= eae ae rae | 
| 

Vessels, | Net Tonnage, | Vessels, | Net Tonnapgec. 


New South Wales ... ve, 0,319 11,241,842 3,334 11,232,236 
Victoria ree eae we 2,979 8,537,085 2,989 8,479,995 
Queensland .,. ie w.{ 1,218 4,483,698 1,227 4,463,567 
South Australia .., wee| 1,502 5,761,318 1,556 5,876,567 


Western Australia ,.. ise 916 4,251,368 930 4,326,529 
Tasmania... me wee, 1,884 2,230,587 1,399 2,276,766 
Northern Territory... vef LOL 181,961 172 179,422 


Diecrion or Surpprxe Trane. 


The shipping records do not disclose the full extent of communication 
between New South Wales and other countries, as they relate only to 
terminal ports. They are exclusive of the trade with intermediate ports, and 
some of these are visited regularly by many vessels on both inward and 
outward journeys. But the following statement of the tounage entered from 
and cleared for interstate ports and oversea countries, grouped according to 
geographieal position, indicates, as far as practicable, the growth or decline 
of shipping along the main trade routes since 1920-21 :— 


Tassie 277.—-Shipping Entered from and Cleared for Principal Countries, 
1921 to 1939. 


1920-21. I 1930-31. | 1937-38, i 1938-39. 

Country. Ves- Net Ves- Ket Ves- Net. Ves- Net 
sels, | ‘Tonnage. || sels. | Tonnage. sels. | Tonnage. || sels. | Tonnage. 

i 7 
Australian States ... ...{ 3,206 | 6,282,297 |] 3,164 | 8,076,145 |] 4,488 [12,535,717 || 4,405 |12,507,307 
New Zealand tae ve] 769 | 1,473,057 346 901,695 424 | 1,689,502 453 | 1,705,528 
U. Kingdom and Europe 582 | 2,708,459 594 | 3,409,602 623 } 3,713,307 640 | 8,920,998 
Africa ory ie arr) a1 225,856 16 50,294 26 87,021 20 82,047 
Asia and Pacific Islands ...| 1,0U9 | 2,179,040 GOL | 2,129,777 8C6 | 2,674.574 847 | 2,885,505 
Nortt and Central America| 299 | 1,003,137 297 | 1,269,104 326 | 1,641,929 280 | 1,345,570 
South America... for 96 183,694 7 20,374 4 11,985 8 27,128 
Total... a. | 6,042 114,245,540 | B,115 15,946,991 || 6,697 [22,354,035 || 6,653 22,474,078 
i | 
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Shipping to and from the other Australian States in 1938-39 was greater 
by 6,125,010 tons than in 1920-21, and it has risen by 4,431,162 tons since 
1930-31. Shipping engaged in the New Zealand trade during 1988-89 
showed increases of 282,471 and 808,833 tons in comparison with 1920-21 
and 1930-31 respectively. The figures relating to New Zealand do not 
include the tonnage of vessels which called at New Zealand ports en route 
to and from America. The tonnage engaged in trade with North and 
Central America increased by over 63 per cent between 1920-21 and 1937-38; 
in the following year there was a marked decline. The South American 
trade, which was mainly for export of coal, has lost its former importance. 
The shipping to and from Asia and the Pacific Islands has been increasing 
steadily and in 1988-39 it was 82 per cent. greater than in 1930-31. 


INTERSTATE AND Oversea CARGOES: 


A comparative statement of the interstate and oversea cargoes discharged 


and shipped in New South Wales in each of the last eleven years is shown ° 
below. 


TABLE 278,—Cargoes Discharged and Shipped, 1929 to 1939. 


Cargo Discharged, Cargo Shipped. 
Year Interstate, Oversea. Interstate. Oversea, 
ended. |-————_..- |. oI ane 
80th Sune} Pon: Tons Tons Tons | Total Tone |. Tons Tons |,-TOBS | Total 
Menattre- n, | Measure- ae NS |Measure-j y7,0os} | Measure- 
Weigh ht. ent. Weight, ment. Weight. ment. Weight. | ment, 
000's omitted 
tons. tons. tons, tons. ; tons. j| tons. tons. tons. tons, tons. 
1929 .,.| 1,260 18 970 | 1,315 | 4,163 || 1,978 1 | 1,307 204 | 4,120 
1930 .. 993 517 1,046 1,129 33685 | 1,316 489 608 266 2,679 
wep) aie | ME | tgs |S) ae | eee |G | yes | es | ge 
¢ coe a < 2 7 q 7 2 ‘ 
1938 .,.| 1,171 365 760 567 2,363 | 1,878 419 1,685 £71 4,253 
19384...) 1,400 467 77% 713 3,352 1,970 492 1,114 270 3,846 
1935... 2,030 523 859 912 4,324 | 2,225 542 1,477 B41 4,585 
1036 2,053 611 985 999 1,648 | 2,390 607 1,533 302 4,832 
1937... | 25459 629 1,069 1,061 5,218 || 2,733 674 1,520 339 5,266 
1938 ...] 2,823 | | 687 1,336 1,160 6,006 2,963 711 1.500 343 5,522 
1939...) 3,167 676 1,179 1,112 6,134 | 2,736 672 1,679 359 5,446 


NotkE.—One ton by nicasure = 40 cubie feet. 


iy 


The total ‘weight of cargoes discharged or shipped in ports of New 
South Wales in 1928-29 was 8,283,000 tons, almost evenly divided into 
inward and outward. The inward cargoes fell away rapidly between 1928-29 
and 1931-32, but the outward trade remained fairly steady, except in 
1929-30 when both interstate and oversea cargoes declined. Since 1934-35 
there has been a general increase, especially in the inward trade and 
the total in 1938-89 was 11,580,000 tons. In 1928-29 interstate cargoes 
represented 58 per cent. of the total and oversea 47 per cent. The corres- 
ponding proportions in 1938-39 were 63 per. cent. and 87 per cent. ‘ 

‘The aggregate weight of interstate inward cargoes declined from 1,878,000 
tons in 1928-29 to 1,102,000 tons in, 1981-32. During the next two years” 
there was a rapid recovery followed by remarkable expansion, and by 1988-39. 
the: volume of trade had risen to 3,848,000 tons or more than double the 
weight in 1928-29. The main factor contributing to the weight of these 
cargoes is iron ore, etc., for the iron and steel works at Newcastle and Port 
Kembla. Sugar from Queensland, potatoes and timber represent a sub- 
stantial but much smaller proportion of the total. 
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The inward oversea cargoes contain a wide range of general merchandise. 
There was a decline of 53.6 per cent. between 1928-29 and 1931-32, fol- 
lowed by a steady improvement until the pre-depression level was passed 
in 1987-88, The volume of trade in the following year was about the same 
as in 1928-29, 


The aggregate weight of the interstate cargoes shipped'in New South 
Wales increased steadily between 1932-33 and 1987-88. In the earlier years 
of the period under review the trade in coal, which represents two-thirds of 
these cargoes, was affected by a protracted industrial dispute in the 


northern coal mines from March, 1929 to June, 1930, 


Oversea outward cargoes fluctuate according to seasonal conditions which 
influence the annual production of staple commodities, particularly wheat. 
During the four years ended June, 1938, the aggregate weight of these 
eargoes was steady at a high level and there was an increase of about 
10 per cent. in 1938-39, 


NATIONALITY OF WESSELS. 


The majority of the vessels engaged in the trade of New South Wales 
are under. the British flag, the deep-sea trade with the mother country 
and British possessions being coutrolled chiefly by shipowners of the 
United Kingdom, and the interstate trade by Australian shipping com- 
panies. In the’table below the British and the foreign shipping are shown 
under distinctive headings. 


Taste 279.—Nationality of Shipping, 1901 to 193M). 


Net Tonnage Entered and Oleared. Percen sage. 


Bs 

8 8 Australian, aac Foreign. Total. Australian, Bache Foreign, 
1901*| 3,348,502 3,714,217 | 1,344,582 8,407,301 39°8 449 160 
1911"! 4,645,195 6,594,649 | 2,416,073 | 13,655,917 340 48°3 177 
1921 | 4,739,555 6,739,914 | 2,766,071 | 14,245,540 33°3 47°3 19°4 
1929 | 4,656,402 9,247,088 | 3,144,946 | 17,048,436 27°3 54:3 184 
19380 | 4,838,726 | 8,785,023 | 3,322,809 | 16,446,558 26-4. 53-4. 20:2 
193] | 4,689,497 7,930,626 | 3,376,868 | 15,946,991 29:1 49°7 21:2 
1932 | 4,310,726 7,925,985 | 3,461,355 | 15,698,016 275 505 | 22-0 
1933 | 4,977,758 | 8,491,453 | 4,054/273 | 17,523;484 | 28-4 48-5 93-1 
1934 | 5,356,820 8,260,853 | 3,742,777 | 17,360,450 30°8 47°6 21°6 
1935 | 6,176,918 9,057,063 | 4,080,408 |'19,314,389 32:0 46:9 211 
1936 | 6,094,412 9,458,820 | 4,057,946 | 19,611,178 31'6 48°2 20°2 
1937 | 7,279,007 9,806,475 | 4,023,790 | 21,109,272 34°5 46°5 190 
1938 | 7,824,618 {10,469,803 | 4,059,614 | 22,354,035 35°0 46°8 18:2 
1939 | 7,997,764 |10,508,326 | 3,967,988 | 22,474,078 356 46°8 17°6 


* Year ended 3ist December, 


There was no sustained increase in the Australian tonnage between 
i911 and 1929, and relatively to the total tonnage the proportion of Aus- 
tralian shipping—about 4,600,000 tons (net)—declined from 34 per cent. 
to 27.8 per cent. During this period other British tonuave increased from 
6,600,000 tons, or 48.3 per cent. of the total, to 9,250,000 tons or 54.3 per 
ecnt. and there was a substantial increase in foreign tonnage. The Aus- 
tralian tonnage did not yary greatly during the years 1928-29 to 1931-32, 
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Then it commenced to expand and in 1938-89 it was nearly 8,000,000 tons. 
Other British tonnage has been increasing also in recent years though 
the proportion has been somewhat lower than in 1929 to 1982. Foreign 
tonnage has been about 4,000,000 tons since 1982-38 and the proportion has 
been declining. 


Particulars relating to the nationality of vessels engaged in trade with 
New South Wales in 1928-29, 1937-88 and 1938-39 are shown in greater 
detail in the following statement :— 


Taste 280.—Nationality of Shipping (N.S.W.), 1928-29 to 1988-39, 


? 


Entries and Clearances. Net fonnage— 
Proportion of 
t Total, 
Nationality 1928-29, 1937-28. 1938-39, om 


of Shipping. 


Net Net e Net 999.9 - E 
Vessela, Tonnage. Vessels, Tonnage. Vessels. | Tonnage. 1928-29 1937-38)1038-39 
| } 
{per cent|per cent|per cent 
British— 

Australia .,., 2,651 | 4,656,402 8,524 | 7,824,618 || 3,571 | 7,997,764 27°3 35°0 35°6 
New “caland 421 867,578 429 | 1,047,357 891 | 1,076,949 51 4°7 48 

Tnited King- { 
dom «| 1,573 | 7,799,698 1,599 | §,796,412 1,576 | 8,865,507 45°83 39°3 394 
Other British 202 579.312 183 626,034 170 565,870 Bi 2°8 2°5 
Total ...) 4,847 /13,903,490 6,735 |18,204,421 5,708 |18,506,090 816 ‘81-8 823 

7Voreign— 
Deninark 13 86,140 11 46,409 19 71,615 2 "3 “% 
France of 110 235,785 183 215,479 | 125 195,449 Ivt “9 9 
Germany... 104 443,792 122 522,394 116 504,219 2°6 23 2.2 
Ttaly ... tee 38 161,890 39 219,405 41 231,435 10 1:0 10 
Netherlands... 99 508,766 112 542,723 144 671,867 3-0 24 30 
Norway we 97 844,942 168 719,935 135 548,761 2°0 32 Qe 
Sweden on 56 175,349 55 94,074 60 190,974 10 9 9 
Japan «| 200 698,986 167 719,650 161 619,942 41 3:2 2-8 
United States 
eine America..| 140 517,414 97 727,500 97 711,024 30 3°3 3-2 
Other 

Foreign .., 8 23,882 58 | 152,045 57 | 227,702 4 7 10 
Total... 865 | 3,144,946 962 | 4,059,614 |} 945 | 3,967,988 1st | 182 1V7 


“Grand Total...) 5,742 [17,048,436 |] 6,697 [22,354,035 |) 6,653 [22,474,078 || 1000 | 100°0 | 100° 


The tonnage owned in the United Kingdom represented 89.4 per ceut. of 
the total in 1988-39, and the Australian tonnage 35.6 per cent. YToreign 
tonnage is owned chiefly in the United States, Japan, or the Netherlands, 
and in 1938-39 was 17.7 per cent. of the total, as compared with 18.4 per 
cent. in 1928-29 and 18.2 per cont. in 1987-88, 


During 1938-89 entries and clearances of Australian tonnage in inter- 
state trade amounted to 7,383,171 tons, and voyages in overseas trade to 
. 614,593 tons. Tonnage to and from New Zealand was 1,076,949. Of the 
<other British tonnage, including ships owned in the United Kingdom, 
38,690,948 tons were entered from and cleared for interstate ports and 
2,896,900 tons plied between Australia and Great Britain. The tonnage 
belonging to other nations was employed chiefly in the foreign trade, 


During the year 1988-39 the interstate cargoes discharged at ports in 
New South Wales amounted to 3,842,422 tons, and the oversea cargoes 
to 2,291,495 tons, and the shipments to interstate ports represented 3,408,381 
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tons, and to oversea countries 2,037,615 tons. The interstate trade is carricd 
for the most part in Australian ships. The nationality of the vessels which 
carried the oversea trade is, shown below :— 


TaBLE 281.—Oversea Cargoes according to Nationality of Shipping (N.S.W.). 


1936-37, 1937-38. 1938-39. 
Nationality of Shipping. 


Discharged.| Shipped. || Discharged.| Shipped. |] Discharged.| Shipped. 


tons. tons, tons. tons, tons. tons. 

Australia ... eee on 97,342 160,891 111,833 163,053 - 91,839 108,222 
New Zealand _ aes 32,407 252,764 27,179 290,507 : 41,187 320, 762 
United Kingdom ... +] 1,188,089 917,286 1,518,212 879,967 ji] 1,466,462 932,768 
Other British oe we 167,044 42,546 146,980 54,746 108,874 139,882 

Total British «| 1,484,882 1,373,487 1,804,204 | 1,388,273 1,708,362 1,501,634 
Denmark ... aoe on 21,826 35,753 11,230 22,209 23,759 33,858 
France... ee tae 3,365 103,830 18,158 116,185 7,654 135,427 
Germany ... oes one 48,749 34,325 76,684 34,515 67,656 28,394 
Italy one one ee 5,368 8,852 16,074 11,969 16,748 7,259 
Japan oun ove ave 86,690 65,781 59,424 47,354 44,710 63,346 
Netherlands oe ane 68,769 69,317 64,766 69,040 119,200 91,684 
Norway ... eee ae 281,055 82,596 301,396 39,389 157,372 78,765 
Sweden... aoe obi 49,350 15,520 68,172 16,299 41,110 23,866 
United States of America 58,637 55,492 75,752 37,755 38,126 27,806 
Other Forcign .,. eee 21,318 14,508 4,834 59,818 66,798 45,486 

Total, Foreign... 645,127 485,974 691,490 454,528 588,133 535,881 


Total, Oversea...) 2,180,009 | 1,859,461 2,495,694 | 1,842,801 2,291,495 | 2,087,615 


Note,—Cargo recorded by measurement is converted to tons on basis of 40 cubic fect = 1 ton. 


In 1938-39 British vessels carried 74.6 per cent. of the oversea cargo dis- 


charged at ports in New South Wales and 78.7 per cent. of the cargo shipped 
abroad. 


The interstate and oversea trade of New South Wales is confined practi- 
cally to three centres, viz., Sydney, Newcastle, and Port Kembla, and the 
distribution amongst the ports of the inward trade at intervals since 1901 
is shown in the following table. On each voyage a vessel is counted as an 
entry ouly at the first port of call in New South Wales and intra-state trade 
is excluded, therefore the figures do not indicate the total tonnage entered 
at each port. 


TaBLp 282,—Principal Ports (N.S.W.), Inward Trade, 1901 to 1939. 


Port Jackson Port Hunter Port 
Year (Sydney), (Newcastle). Kembla. Other Ports, 
ended 
30th 

June. Net Net Net Net 

Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels, Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 
1901* 1,884 2,953,511 702 1,036,178 89+ 108,526F| 85 34,985 
1911* 2,181 6,246,351 701 1 357,132 64 102,866 181 115,786 
1921 1,869 4,776,182 1,082 2,255,040 42 85,514 26 6,505 
1929 2,071 6,768,664 620 1,355,411 144 366,401 30 25,937 
1930 2,044 6,958,916 371 836,229 183 445,473 25 17,044 
1931 1,800 6,430,904 601 1,262,149 114 232,228 32 12,883 
1932 1,719 6,334,450 546 1,222,757 129 264,122 26 17,620 
1933 1,822 6,996,920 661 1,503,653 163 267,914 12 13,063 
1934 1,796 6.BA9.287 644 1,463,669 143 279,674 26 12,572 
1935 | 1,899 | 7,285,128 873 | 1,978,776| 182 364,407 24 24,832 
1936 1,983 7,636,852 770 1,775,930 183 387,592. 29 26,382 
1937 2,040 8,107,367 888 1,941,852 225 484,728 25 35,702 
1938 2,121 8,446,581 957 2,158,553 232 528,043 34 38,502 
1939 2,140 8,560,135 886 2,071,783 260 583,107 33 26,777 


* Year ended 31st December. Tt Wollongeng. 
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Many vessels, including steamers engaged regularly in the trade of New 
South Wales, discharge cargo at Sydney, then proceed to Newcastle for 
coal” Such’ vessels: are counted as entries at Sydney only, therefore the 
inward shipping of Newcastle is greatly in excess of the tonnage stated in 
the table. The trade of Port Kembla has increased as a result of the estab- 
lishment of important industries in the locality. The decline in the inward 
trade of other ports between.1911 and:.1921 was,due mainly to the omission 
of Twofold Bay as:a port of call for interstate vessels. 

Particulars of the cargoes shipped and discharged at the principal ports 
in each year since 1928-29 are given in the. following table. In recording, 
cargoes certain commodities are assessed. at their deal weight in tons. 
C25, ‘enal, ores; wool; wheat and other grains, while others such as butter, 
hides;’skins. and: dyapery, are recorded in tons measurement, 40 cubic fees: 
being: ‘taken: as the equivalent of'one ton. The greater, part of the oversea 
tradevis handled: by the port of Sydney and the shipping coneerned with 
coal and the iron ‘aud steel. industries ig.conducted for: the most part at: 
Neweastle and Port Kembla, The cargoes..handled:at the latter ports are. 
mainly dead: weight cargoes but a large proportion of the cargoes. shipped 
and, discharged at Sydney is recorded in “tons measurement.” On account 
of “tlits difference in the nature of the products handléd the data contained 
in: the statement show. fluctuations in the annual: trade of the individual 
ports’ rather than a comparison of the trade of one port with that of 
another, 


TaBLE '283.—Principal Ports, Cargoes Shipped and Discharged, 1929 to 1939. 


Sydney. Neweastle. Port Kembla, 

oe Interstate. Oversea, | ‘Interstate. | Oversea, | Interstate. | Oversea. 

SOLE nes Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons ‘Tons Tons. Tons 
Weight. | Measure. | Weight, | Measure. || Weight. Weight. Weight. | Weight. 
Cargoes Discharged, 
1929 ,..) °8-45,850]} 616,920:| 791,750) 1,315,064.|; 711,637] 123,508'(| 208,455.) — 54d05 
i930 | 361,658 | 516,707 | 865,551 | 1,128,922 427,933 | 131,458 204,199. 49,435 
i931 | 84287] 848,L0L | 571,001 | ‘536,894.) 4160874] Gz82t 86,908") 255145 
1032 . 876,128 | 327,441 545,094,, 457,927 345,321 42,4844 52,851" 15,214 
1933 |. 405,844 | 364,008 | 650.869 | 567,158 | 624,015 79,798 141,162*] 80,195 
i934 1] 405,929 | 459.300 | 657,081.{ 708.417 771,428*| — 89,0474|] 230104 30,528 
935 weal, 443,397 507,262 726,024 883,638 | 1,284,051*] 134,165* 318,124") = 27,375 
1936 ...|’ 478,974 |' 593,895 | 840,659 | 972,307 | 1,266,415*| 128.4584] 319,736 12,494 
9371.) 515-416, |, 612.456.| 882,032) 1,028,270 | 1.494,087*] 159,582*|] 465,497 59,27 
1938 wet 617,908 672,388 | 1,032,347 | 1,155,030 | 1,669,272* 194,976*}, 559. 871 A842 
4939 wt 514,815 654,585 | 937,513 | 1,083,432 | 1,714,625*] 205,770*,| 623,397 - 64,780. - 
Cargoes Shipped. 

1929 ...| 188,737] 530,490 | 981,008 | 284,842 {/ 1,647,563 | 251,5814) 184,7414] 73,603 
930 La? 246,284 | 481,573 | 445,768 | 255,977 640)269+| —57,150*|| 352,259 | 105,085 
931 ...] 105,922 | 266,261 | 1,298,476:| 240,628 || 1,428,633") 337,450+ 95,584 12,900 
932 ...| 101,845 $92,749 | 1,510,087 | 239;510 || 1,347,457 | 814,310 99,385 39,672 
933 1.1) 13%882 | 416,121 | 1,384,501 | 265,312 || 1,587,106 | 240,314 116,925 | 57,824 
jos s..| )—£39.458.] 487,503 | 798,834 |] 261,147 |] 1,672,3304] 249 038* 136,961 70,966 
1935...) 181,708 | 528,842 | 1,080,028 | 309,440 || 1,845,664%). 311,0455]/ 169,086 89,758 
1936 ee 199,649 694,713 | 1,165, 737 284,031 || 1,990:887*| 285, gsi# 171,879 83,523 
1937 —,..|.. 200,887 | 654,531 | 1,082,234 | 314,207 | 2,301,041%} 347,972*]] 234,167 93,779 
9338 1.) 214,354 | 695,255 | 958,573 | 313,231 || 2,500,635"! 445,3057 54,5 108,301 
1939 1.’ 212,380 | 658,003 | 1,022,668 | 329,041 | 21255,620*| 482,113* 180,775 


* Includes oa small number .of tans measurement, 

Interstate cargoes discharged and shipped in Sydney Harbour reached 
a low ebb in 1980-31, when they were. 30. per cent. less than in 1928-29. 
They, had regained pre-depression level by 1934-35. and have since increased 
by more. than .22 per cent. The aggregate tonnage of the interstate cargoes 
handled: in this port in 1988-39 was. 2,039)797 tons as compared with 
1,632,006 tons in 1928-29, There was.a. dectine of about 50 per cent. in the 
inward oversea cargoes in 1930-31 and: the. aggregate. remained at,a low 
level during the following year. Then a steady upward trend“until 1938-39 
when the tonnage was 4 per-cent:-less than in 1928-29, 
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The quantity of wheat exported is an important factor in the weight of 
cargoes shipped overseas from Sydney. This was comparatively small in 
1929-30 and 1938-84, and somewhat below the average in 1937-383 and 
1938-39. 

The interstate trade of Newcastle and Port Kembla has grown remark- 
ably in consequence of expansion in the iron and steel works. The out- 
ward trade of Newcastle which consists mainly of coal increased steadily 
during the six years. ended 19388: There was a temporary diversion of the 
coal trade from Newcastle to Port Kembla while the: northern mines were 
closed in 1929 and 19380. 


Hanpours ann ANCHORAGES, 


Along the coast of New South Wales there are numerous ports, estuaries, 
and roadsteads, which provide shelter to shipping and afford facilities for 
trade. 

There are six natural harbours where vessels of deep draught may enter, 
viz., Port Stephens, Broken Bay, Port Jackson (Sydney Harbour), Botany 
Bay, Jervis Bay and Twofold’ Bay. Port Jackson ranks first by reason 
of extent, natural facilities, and. volume of trade. Port Stephens, 253 
nautical miles north of Newcastle, Broken Bay at the mouth of the Hawkes- 
bury River and Botany Bay 124 nautical miles south of Sydney have not 
been developed. Jervis Bay is 82 miles. south of Sydney; part of the 
bay has been ceded to the Commonwealth Government as a port for 
Cauberra, the Australian capital. Twofold Bay is 208 miles south of 
Sydney. Newcastle is a bar harbour at the mouth of the Hunter River, 
where extensive accommodation has been provided for oversea shipping. 
A haybour has been constructed at Port Kembla to accommodate the 
shipping concerned with the trade of the iron and steel works. Artificial 
harbours, useful for:small vessels, have been constructed at Coffs Harbour, 
Wollongong, Shellharbour, Kiama, and Ulladulla. 

There are a number of estuarine harbours, but the entrances are usually 
blocked te some exteut by sandbars, formed by the combined action of ocean 
eurrents, waves and wind. There are also numerous roadsteads or 
anchorages which afford shelter to vessels of moderate draught during 
southerly or south-easterly weather. Breakwaters and traiuing-walls have 
been constructed to control the sand movement at the majority of the har 
harbours, so that the navigating channels may be maintained with little 
difficulty. 

The shipping trade of the ports other than Syduey, Neweastle, and Port’ 
Kembla is relatively small. : 


Sydney arbour. 


Port Jackson (Sydney Harbour) is the principal port of New South 
Wales. It has a sate entrance and affords effective protection to shipping 
under all weather conditions. At the Heads the depth of water is not 
less than 80 feet at low water, ordinary spring tide. Between the entrance 
and the harbour proper, a distance of four miles, there are two separate 
channels, each with a depth of 40 fect at low tide and » width of 700 feet. 
The total area. of the harbour is 14,284 acres, or about 22 square miles, of 
which approximately half carries a depth of 30 feet or more at low water ~ 
ordinary spring. tide. The-mean range: of-tide is 3 feet 6 inches. The 
fcreshores, being irregular, extend over 188 miles, and afford facilities. 
for extensive wharfage., a Be 
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The control of the port ‘is vested in the Maritime Services Board of New 
South Wales, a corporate body of five commissioners appointed by the 
Government of New South Wales. Two of the Commissioners are part- 
time members renresenting shipping and commercial interests. The Board’s 
functions in respect of the port of Sydney include the provision of adequate 
wharfage, channels, lights and other port facilities, the control of shipping 
and pilotage, the imposition and collection of rates and charges on goods 
and vessels, the licensing of harbour craft and the general management 
and control of the port. 

The wharves are situated in close proximity to the business centre of the 
city, about 4 or 5 miles from the Heads. Excluding private lighter and 
ferry berths, there are 78,031 feet of wharfage in Sydney Harbour. The 
principal wharves are leased to the various shipping companies whose vessels 
engage regularly in ‘the trade of the port, and other wharves are reserved 
for vessels which visit the port occasionally. Details relating to the number 
and length of the berths are shown below :— 

Tapre 284.—Port of Sydney, Wharves and Jetties, 1939, 


' 


Maritime Services . 
Board of New Seine: Total. 
Particulars. South Wales. . 
No, No, No, 
of Length, o! Length. of Length. 
| Berths, Berths. |Berths. 
Ship berths— ‘ a7 feet. | feet, | feet. 


Oversea hae par sab ts 67 | 34,772 14 3,819 81 | 38,591 
Interstate .., ys ie wl = 24) 9,855 3 516 27 9,871 
Intrastate .., ‘abe See ae 39 | 11,223 8 1,202 47 | 12,425 
Cross wharves adjoining ships’ berths} 39] 4,693] ... aes 39 | 4,693 
Harbour trade berths ... bes ott 19 4,633 31 4,391 50 9,024 
Ferry berths... toe one we} 25 3,427! ... ues 25 3,427 


Total... yee --.| 213 | 68,103 56 9,928 | 269 | 78,031 


Works have been constructed on a spit of land, known ag Glebe Island, 
between Rozelle Bay and White Bay, to facilitate the shipment of wheat. 
Silos with a capacity of 7,500,000 bushels are available for the storage of 
wheat in bulk and the grain may be delivered into the holds of the vessels 
at the rate of 1,400 tons per hour. Plant is available also for the mechanical 
loading and ihe storage of bagged wheat. 


Special facilities for the storage and handling of staple products such 
as wool, ete., are provided on the waterside, and modern plant has been 
installed at Ball’s Head for replenishing ships’ bunkers with oil or coal. 

The wharves are situated on the southern shore of the port, and the, 
northern is used mainly for residential sites. The ferry steamers on which 
traffic is carried across the harbour are certificated as to seaworthiness 
and licensed by the Maritime Services Board. During 1938-39 certificates 
were issued to 48 vessels in Port Jackson, licensed to carry 388,688 
passengers. 

An arch bridge spanning the harbour from Dawes’ Point to Milson’s 
Point was opened on 19th March, 1932. It provides for pedestrian, 
vehicular, railway and tramway traffic. A description of the bridge is 
published in the chapter of this volume relating to Roads and Bridges. 

An aecount of the dock accommodation provided in Sydney Harbour is 
shown on a later page in this chapter. 

The number and tonnage of vessels which entered Sydney Harbour during 
the last eleven years, as recorded by the Maritime Services Board, are 
shown below. ‘The figures differ from those in Table 282 because they 
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include vessels engaged im the coastal trade of the State, also vessels which 
do not report to the Customs authorities on return from a journey io 
Newcastle for bunker coal:— 


TABLE 285.—Port. of Sydney, Shipping Entered, 1929 to 1939. 


outer. Oversea and interstate. Total Shipping. 
Year ended 
30th June, t 
Number. | Net Tonnage. | Number. Net Tonnage. | Number. Net Tonnage. 
1929 4,564 1,352,945 2,498 | 7,707,208 | 7,062 9,060,153 
1930 3,748 1,183,437 2,449 7,757,098 6,192 8,940,535 
1931 3,798 1,260,344 2,184 7,207,938 5,982 8 "468,282 
1932 3,716 1,218,489 2,133 7,009,467 5,849 8,227,956 
1933 3,978 1,285 050 2,337 8,075,066 6,315 9,360, 116 
J93t 4,165 1,833,284 Q "333 8,099,493 6,498 9,432,777 
1935 4,327 1,427,486 2,528 8,629,066 6,855 10,056,552 
1936 4,398 1,502,746 2.587 8,977,028 6,985 10,479,774 
1937 4,626 1,594,708 2,669 9,398,687 7,295 10,993,395 
1938 4,974 1,699, 763 2.781 9,953, 364 7,755 11,653,127 
1939 4,568 1,535,856 2,816 10,113,461 7,384 11,650,317 


The aggregate tonnage of vessels which entered the port of Sydney 
declined continuously from 9,547,000 tons in 1926-27 to 8,228,000 tons in 
1982-33. Then there was a rapid revival and the tonnage expanded by 
successive increases to 11,650,000 tous in 1987-88 and 1938-39, 


An increasing number of motor ships is engaged in the trade of New 
South Wales; 1,328, with an aggr@gzate tonnage of 3,617,185 tons, entered 
the port. of Sydney during 1938-39, as compared with 802 with a tonnage 
of 771,028 in 1928-29. Steamers entered in 1938-39 numbered 6,057, with 
aun aggregate tonnage of 8,033,082 tons. Of these 399 were oil burners, 
with a tonnage of 2,817,513 tons. Only four sailing ships, 47 tons, cnterect 
the harbour in this year. 


The following statement shows the arrivals in the principal ports of 
Australasia and Great Britain. The figures include coastwise trade and 
tonnage which arrived at the respective ports, although not recorded hy 
the Customs Department. 


TasLe 286.—Principal Ports of Australasia and Great Britain, Shipping 
Entered, 1988-39. 


Arrivals inel. |. Arrivals incl, 
Port, Coastwisc— | Port. Coastwise— 
Net Tonnage. || Net Tonnage. 

Australia (1938-39)— Lingland (1938)— 

Sydney aise «| 1,650,317 || London see 30,777,000 
Melbourne .., one 8,646,893 Liverpool (including, 

Port Adelaide ai 5,624,403 Birkenhead) «| 17,625,000 
Newcastle ... .{ 5,099,481] Southampton ..| 13,469,000 
Brisbane... ne 4,916,463 Neweastle and Shields 9,130,000 
Fremantle ... wre 4,012,219 Cardiff ex 7,319,000 
Townsville... eee 1,478,008 Hull . re See 6,280,000 
Port Kembla aes 1,225,258 Plymouth wes «| 6,018,000 
Hobart... ae 1,153,143 

Albany... ea 510,807 

Scotland (1938)— 

New Zealand (1938)— Glasgow... aa 6,574,000 
Wellington fos 3,961,790 Greenock ... — 3,435,000 
Auckland ... aa 3,212,383 
Lyttelton ... «| ‘2,181,290 || North Ireland ae a 
Otago its a 1,189,924 Belfast fre 7,561,000 
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Up to 80th June, 1928, the revenues collected by the Sydney Harboar 
Trust (now the Maritime Services Board of New South Wales) were 
paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the State. This arrangement 
was altered as from Ist July, 1928, when the accounts of the Harbour 
Trust were separated from the Cousolidated Revenue Account, and a special 
fund was established for the receipts of the port authority. The Board is 
required to contribute to the National Debt sinking fund established under 
the financial agreement between the Commonwealth and the States in the 
same proportion as its debt bears to the total loan debt of the State. The 
net profits are payable into a reserve fund to meet losses and to provide 
for the reduction of rates and charges. 


The revenue and expenditure by the port authority at Sydney during 
each of the last eleven years are shown in the following statement, also 
the capital debt at the end of each year. 


Taste 287.—Port of Sydney, Revenue and Expenditure, 1929 to 1939. 


Expenditure, 
Year en ji Fi ; - 
80th ae ae Income. , oie haba ea Exchange,| Total Ex- | Surplus. 
Maintenance Sinking etc, penditure. 
Tixpenses. Fund. . 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1929 {11,488,441 1,103,598 369,037 | 614,067 ne 983,104 | 120,494 
1930 = |t1,673,9S1 |1,017, 934 381,421 | 629,806 tes 1,011,227 6,707 
1931 11,622,200; 840,077 269,831 | 635,571 25,805 | 931,207 |(-}91,130 
19382 {11,611,905 | 832,186 244,581 | 595,698 | 149,281 | 989,560 | (-)157,374 
1933 {11,596,315 | 880,012 213,985 | 569,201 | 107,917 |- 891,103 |(-)11,091 
1984 {11,685,907} 855,959 225,782 535,321] 91,270 | 852,373 3,586 
1985 {11,518,020 | 968,147 272,030 | 511,280 70,655 | 853,965 | 114,182 
1936 = |11,450,692 1,040,611 ‘279,446 | 497,447 72,334 | 849,227 | 191,384 
19387 {11,452,929 [1,093,691 293,783 | 483,209 61,272 | 838,264 | 255,427 
1938 _|11, 825,087 j1,186,279 344,799 | 482,392 59,592 | 886,783 | 299,496 
1989 = }11,276,399)1, 155,627 377,843 | 481,551 57,5 07| 916,901 | 238,726 


{—) Denotes deficiency. 

The total income during 1988-39 was £1,155,627. After the deduction 
of administration and maintenance expenses £377,843, interest and sink- 
ing fund charges £481,551, and exchange and loan management expenses 
£57,507, there was a surplus on the year’s transactions of £238,726. The 
vatio of administration and maintenance charges to income was 83 per cent. 


The principal sources of revenue were wharfage and transhipment rates, 
which amounted to £778,501, and rents from properties £280,878. The cor- 
responding amounts for 1937-388 were £819,117 and £282,383. 


Newcastle Harbour. 

Newcastle Harbour (Port Hunter) is the second port of New South Wales 
and the fourth port of Australia in regard to the volume of its shipping 
trade. The harbour hes in the course of the Hunter River, and its limits 
are not defined, but an area of about 990 acres is enclosed by about 8 miles 
of coastline, extending on the western side as far as Port Waratah, omitting 
Throsby Creek, and on the eastern side to a point due east of the southern 
end of Moscheto Island. The area used by shipping is about 570 acyes, 
excluding the entrance to the harbour and the inner basin, which together 
cover an area of 162 acres. The width at the entrance between breakwaters 
js 1,500 feet, and the navigable channel is 500 feet wide with a minimum 
depth of 25 feet 6 inches at low water ordimary spring tide, but vessels 
which draw 29 feet can enter at high water spring tides under suitable 
weather conditions. Works are in progress with the object of ultimately 
increasing the depth at the entrance to 32 feet. 
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The harbour is landlocked sufficiently to render it safe for vessels in all 
kinds of weather, and breakwaters have been erected to improve the entrance 
and to prevent the ingress of sand from the ocean beaches. Newcastle 1s 
primarily a coal-loading port, and the proximity of the coalfields has led 
to the establishment of important industries, including iron and steel works, 
in the district. Facilities are available for the shipment of wool, wheat and 
frozen meat, and a wharf is available for timber. A terminal elevator for 
the export of bulk wheat has been erected, and 500 feet of wharfage has 
been provided for wheat loading purposes. 

Wharfage accommodation to the extent of 21,597 feet is provided; 9,198 
feet are used for the shipment of coal, 5,553 feet for general cargo, 2,683 
feet for Government purposes, 540 feet for the wheat terminal, 420 feet for 
bunker wharf extension, and 3,203 feet are leased. The general cargo 
wharves are connected with the main railway system, and the railway 
extends along the coal wharves. There are seven sets of mooring dolphins 
and jetties for vessels awaiting cargo. Floating docks of 11,000 and 4,000 
tons capacity respectively are available at the Government Dockyard, 
Walsh Island. 

‘The shipping entered during 1938-89 included coastal 2,440 vessels, 
1,054,150 tons; interstate, 1,293 vessels, 2,085,994 tons; and overseas, 540 
vessels, 1,959,337 tons; total, 4,273 vessels, 5,099,481 tons. In 1937-38 the 
total was 5,332,450 tons. 

Neweastle Harbour is administered by the Maritime Services Board and 
an advisory commntittee as described on page 827. 


River TRArFric. 

New South Wales has few inland waterways, and although there is some 
viver-traffic its extent is not recorded. The coastal rivers especially in the 
northern districts are navigable for some distance by sea-going vessels and 
trade is carried further inland by means of small steamers and launches. 

The use of the inland rivers for navigation depends mainly on seasonal 
conditions. Traffic on the Darling is intermittent. At certain times, in 
seasons when the rainfall is sufficient. to maintain a fair volume of water, 
barges carry wool and other products a considerable distance. 

A scheme is in progress for the construction of a storage dam, weirs and 
locks on the Murray and Murrumbidgee Rivers. The works are being 
constructed under an agreement between the Governments of the Com- 
monwealth and of the States of New South Wales, Victoria, and South 
Australia, which provides that, except in times of unusual drought, sufficient 
water must be maintained for navigation by vessels drawing 5 feet of water. 

At 30th June, 1939, thirteen weirs and locks ou the Murray and Lake 
Victoria storage had been completed and were in operation, the Hume 
Reservoir was complete to its present capacity of 14 million acre-feet, and 
the Murray River was permanently navigable by vessels drawing 5 feet for 
a distance of about 600 miles, viz., from its mouth to some forty miles 
above Mildura. Weirs at Yarrawonga on the Murray and at Redbank on 
the Murrumbidgee were completed during the year. Barrages across the 
five channels at the mouth of the Murray in South Australia and a weir 
at Maude on the Murrumbidgee are in process of construction. 

The expenditure for the construction of reservoirs, locks and other works 
at 30th June, 1989, amounted to £11,591,788, of which New South Wales 
ecntributed £4,018,434. 

Harsour Frrry Srrvices. 

In the ports of Sydney and Newcastle, ferry services have been estab- 
lished by private companies to transport passengers, etc, across the 
harbours. The services are conducted under license issued by the Maritime 
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Services Board. At 30th June, 1989, 66 boats licensed to carry 38,971 
passengers were In service, and 880 persons were employed. Approximately 
37,840,000 passengers were carried during the year 1938-89, four passengers 
and 82 employees were injured in accidents, but there was no fatality. The 
total revenue amounted to £418,500, and the expenditure to £401,600. 


These ferries are distinct from those to which reference is made in the 
chapter eutitled Roads and Bridges, which are maintained by the central 
Government or by municipalities or shires for the transport of traffic 
across rivers where bridges have not been erected. 


Rates or FREIGUT. 


Freight charges represent an important factor in the cost of marketing 
in oversea countries the products of the industries of New South Wales. 
Generally the rates charged by British lines of steamships are determined 
by organisations of shipowners, 


An association of shipowners and shippers, known as the Australian 
Oversea Trausport Association, was formed in June, 1929, with the object 
of organising on an economical basis the shipping services to and from 
Australia. A series of agreements has been arranged in regard to rates 
of freight and other conditions affecting the shipment of cargoes by vessels 
engaged regularly in the trade between Australia and Europe. 


Between 1914 and 1918 rates of freight rose to an extraordinary level. 
The maximum for most commodities was reached in 1919, then the over- 
supply of shipping led to a general decline and the movement became 
steadily downward. The decrease is especially noticeable in regard to 
classes of cargo carried by tramp steamers, e.g., wheat, for which freight 
was charged at £7 10s. per ton in 1920, and in the following year space was 
obtained at the rate of £2 6s. 8d. per ton. During the ten years ended 
June, 1939, rates for most commodities, except wheat, were fairly steady. 

Since the outbreak of war in September, 1939, the rates of freight on 
all descriptions of cargo have been increased by 50 per cent. 


As a rule, freight on general cargoes is paid in sterling at the port of 
destination. If freight was prepaid in Australia in 1980-81 aud later 
years, shippers were required to add to the rates quoted an additional 
charge on account of exchange. On refrigerated cargoes, exchange was 
charged at concession rates, viz., 8 per cent. in 1930-31, 23 per cent. from 
July to December, 1931, and 18 per cent. since 1st January, 1932. The rates 
of exchange quoted by the Australian banks arc shown in the Chapter 
“Pyivate Finance” of this volume. 


The following statement slows the range of rates for the carriage of 
various commodities by steamer from Sydney to London in 1911 and later 
years :— 


TanLe 288.—Rates of Freight, Sydney to London, 1911 to 1939. 


Article. 1911. 1920-21, 1930-31. 1937-38. 1938-39, 
Butter... «. box 561b.] 2s, to 23. 6d. 63. 4s. 4s. lt 4s.|| 
Copra ase eee ton) 40s. 225s. to 120s, 6ts. 3d. 61s. 3d, 61s. 3d, 
Hides oan aes Ib.|£0s, to 528. 6d.t] 14d. to 1d. 4d, 4a. 4d. 
Leather ... ane ton 603. 270s. to 244s, 187s. 9d. 1378, Od. 137s, 9d, 
Mutton—Frozen Ib.) 4d. to }4d. 14d. 1d. 1d.* 1d.* 
Tallow ae tee ton}40s, to 423, 6d. | 1803. to 170s. 70s. Od. 70a, Od 70s, 9d, 
Wheat ase ton|17s. 6d. to 80s. |1203.to 46s, 8d.| 32s, 6d. to 203, 333,9d. to 47s, 6d |313.3d, to 335.0, 
Wool—Greasy Ib.| 2d. to dad. 1}d.t at 1d.t 1da.t 
Measured Goods—40 cub. ft. | 25s, to45s, | 1203. to 105s, 63s, 63s, 633. 
Timber 100 sup. ft. 6s. 353. to 22s, 11s, | 128. G6d.to 13s, 9d/123.6d. to 188, 9d, 

I 


{Per ton. {Plus 6% primiage, less 10% rebate. and an additional rebate of 1s, 9d, per bale 
in 1937-38 and 1938-39, * Less 7}%. {| Less 11%. 
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Wool is carried direct to continental ports in Europe at the same rates 
as to London, but the rates are higher if it is taken to London and tran- 
shipped there to the Continent. The rate for greasy and scoured wool 
from Sydney to Japan was §d. per Jb. in 1935-36 and 1986-37, and #d. per 
Tb, in 1937-88 and 1938-39. 


Port Crarces. 


The port charges payable in respect of shipping and ships’ cargoes in 
New South Wales are imposed by the Commonwealth Government in terms 
of the Lighthouses Act and the Federal Navigation Act, and by the State 
authorities under the Navigation Act of New South Wales, the Harbour 
and Tonnage Rates Act, and the Sydney Harbour Trust Act. Since 1st 
February, 1936, the State enactments have been administered by the 
Maritime Services Board. The various charges are shown in detail in the 
Statistical Register of New South Wales, published annually, and only a 
brief reference to the rates collected by each authority is made in this 
volume. 

The gross collections by the State during recent years are shown below 
in comparison with those during the years 1910-11 and 1920-21 :— 


TABLE 289.—Port Charges (N.S.W.), 1911 <o 1939 


Year ended 30th June. 


Charges. aah 
1911. | 1921, 1931. 1938. 1939. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Pilotage eae aa «| 43,856 74,733 58,221 72,331 | 74,606 
Harbour Removal Fees oo «| 7,306 10,647 3,786 3,825 3,678 
Harbour and Light Rates... «| 41,331 49,551 46,015 | 650.439 | 50,381 


*Navigation Department Fees, etc. 9,256 10,839 
Harbour and Tonnage Rates (Out- 
ports) aoe ie «| 6,792 72,865 
*Sydney Harbour Trust— , 
Wharfage and Tonnage Rates .. gsr 475,230 
Rents of Wharves and Jetties .. 77,930 | 188,473 
Rents of other premises ...| 46,178 | 71,666 
Miscellaneous... ste «| 22,273 61,629 


1,170 7,058 | 6,146 
{ 
116,690 | 226,522 | 237,378 


499.736 | 844,605 | 811,681 
192,649 | 164,804 | 166,215 
102,851 | 117.579 | 114,165 

44,841 59,291 | 63,566 


Total .., on --.|483,301 |1,015,633 | 1,065,959 /1,546,454 1,527,816 


* Maritime Services Bourd from 1st February, 1936. 


The light dues collected in Australia by the Commonwealth Government 
during the year ended 30th June, 1939, amounted to £140,296, and receipts 
under the Federal Navigation Act to £13,492. 


Charges levied on Ships. 

The principal charges imposed under Federal legislation are light dues 
and fees for the survey of ships, the adjustment of compasses, etc. 

The Commonwealth light dues must be paid in respect of every ship 
entering a port in Australia. The rate, payable quarterly, is 6d. per ton 
(net), and payment at one port covers all Australian ports which the vessel] 
may enter during the ensuing period of three months. Vessels calling at 
only one port in Australia en route to an oversea destination are charged at 
the rate of 5d, per tou (net). If a vessel is laid up for a period of at least 
one month, a proportionate remission of the light dues may be made. 

The Federal Navigation Act prescribes that sea-going vessels must be 
surveyed at least once in every twelve months, and a vessel may not go to 
sea without a certificate of survey or equipment issued by the Federal 
Department of Navigation, or other approved certificate. The fees for 
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survey and for compass adjustment are collected by the Federal Department 
of Navigation and those in respect of compass adjustments are paid to 
licensed adjusters. The prescribed survey fees for a twelve-months’ certi- . 
ficate in respect..of steamers, motor ships, and-of sailing ships (50 tons and 
over) with auxiliary engines, range from £4 where the gross registered 
tonnage does not exceed 100 tons to £18 10s. if the gross tonnage is between 
2,100 and 2,400 tons; and a charge: is made for each additional 300 tons at 
the rate of 30s. for passenger ships and £1 for cargo ships. For ships under 
1,800 tons propelled by sails only, the fee ranges from £8 to £6 with 13s. 
for each additional 800 tons. The survey fees for dry docking certificates 
range from £1. to £4, and double rates are charged for vessels’ without 
certificates of survey. Additional charges are made for the survey of grain 
cargoes, viz, £2103. for wheat in bulk if the cargo is less than half the 
ship’s deadweight capacity; £1 1s. for: bagged: wheat aad £5 for wheat in 
bulk if the cargo exceeds half the ship’s deadweight capacity. These charges 
cover not more than three inspections at ports in Austraha. A survey is not 
made of the cargoes of bagged wheat which are less than half the dead- 
weight capacity of the ship. The fees for the adjustment of a ship’s com- 
passes range from £2.2s. to £7 7s. 

The certification of ships trading exclusively within the limits of the 
State of New South Wales is a function of the Maritime Services Board 
of New South Wales. The fees payable for surveys in respect of a twelva 
months’ certificate range from £2 to £8 where the tonnage does not exceed 
600 tons, with £2 for each additional 300 tons up to a maximuin of £20. 

Pilotage rates are charged by the Maritime Services Board of New South 
Wales in respect of every ship entering or clearing a port in the State 
where there is a pilotage establishment. Vessels engaged .in the whaling 
trade aud vessels in the. charge of a master possessing a pilotage certificate 
are exempt unless a pilot is actually employed. The rate is 14d. per ton: 
(net), on arrival and on departure for ships (a) in ballast, (b) arriving 
solely for refitting or docking, (c) resorting to port solely on pleasure or 
for orders, repairs, provisions or coal, or through stress of weather or 
otherwise in distress. The rate for other ships is 24d. per: ton (net) on 
arrival and on departure. The maxiniuim charge is £25 and the minimum is 
£8 at Sydney or Newcastle, and £1 10s. at other ports. 

The harbour and light rate imposed by the State Government is payable 
half-yearly at the rate of 4d. per ton (et). The exemptions are vessels 
engaged in the whaling trade, vessels entering port for refitting or docking, 
for pleasure, orders, repairs, provisions.or coal, or in distress, and those in 
respect of which the rate has beeu paid at any port in the State during 
the preceding six months. 

Vessels being removed from one place to another in a port where there 
is a pilot establishment are charged: harbour removal dues unless the master 
possesses a-pilotage. certificate. The rate for a removal varies from £1 to 
£4 10s. according to the size of the vessel; half rates are charged after the 
third removal. 

Tonnage rates are payable in respect of vessels of 240 tons and over while 
berthed at a wharf, the charge being $d. per ton (gross) for each period of 
six hours. Vessels under 240 tons are liable for berthing charges, the daily 
rate in Sydney Harbour being 1s. to 10s., according to passenger capacity, 
for vessels engaged in picnic, excursion or passenger traffic, and 2s. 6d. to 
10s, for other vessels. Berthing charges in other ports are calculated at 
the rate of 2s, 6d. for each period of six hours. ‘Where wharves: 
are leased to shipping companies in the port of Sydney the. tonnage rates 
and berthing: charges in respect. of theiy vessels. are. not charged as they 
accrue, but-are comniuted i in the rent. 
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. Moorings may be laid down in Sydney Harbour. with the approval of the 
Maritime Services Board. An annual license fee of £5 is charged for 
moorings owned and used by shipping companies; and from 2s. 6d. to 10s, 
for those used in. connection with docking: premises or for small vessels, 
In..other ports vessels. are allowed to oceupy Government mooring buoys,for- 
a period of two clear days free.of, charge, thereafter buoyage rates ranging 
from £1 to £8, per day-are imposed. JTixemption from buoyage rates may be. 
granted by the officer.in.charge of a. port if a vessel is detained through 
stress of weather or when an unforeseen circumstance renders. it desirable- 
that the vessel should occupy a Government buoy. 


Tugs, ferry boats, hulks,,and launches. plying for: hire in Sydney Harbour 
must obtain a. license, for which the charge is £1 per annum. For water 
boats supplying water.to shipping in the port the annual license: fee. is. £5; 
for lighters, 2s. per ton up to 200 tons and 1s. for each additional ton, the 
minimum fee being £2; and fer watermen.5s. In other ports the annual 
license fees for ballast lighters and for watermen are £1 and 10s. respec- 
tively. The charge fur water supplied to a vessel by the Maritime Services 
Board is 2s. per 1,000 gallous if the water is taken through hoses supplied 
by the Board; in other cases the rate is 1s. 6d. per 1,000 gallons. 


Harbour and Wharfage Rates. 


In addition to the foregoing charges levied on the vesscls and payable by 
their owners, harbour or wharfage rates payable by the owners of the goods 
are imposed on the cargoes landed or shipped in the ports. Goods tran- 
shipped are subject to transhipment rates and not to inward or outward 
wharfage or harbour rates, Passengers’ luggage is exeupt. The schedules 
of rates for Sydney are: contained in the Port of Sydney regulations, and 
for other ports they are fixed by regulations under the Harbour and Tonnage 
Rates Act, 1920-1935, 


In Sydney Harbour; unless it is otherwise specified,in the schedule, the 
inward rate is 4s. per ton assessed by weight or by measurement (40 cubic 
feet)—at the option of the Board. There area numbe: of special inward, 
vates—some apply only to Australian products arriving from another port in 
the Commonwealth, e.g., 2s, 6d. per ton of dairy produces, fresh fish, poultry,, 
megass, iron or steel, fencing wire, copper or stone; 2s. 6d. per 630 super- 
ficial feet of rough or sawn timber. The inward rate on coal is 1s. per ton, 
and on liquid fuel 2s. per ton, but only the transhipment rate—6d. per ton— 
is levied when these commodities are: shipped in Sydney for consumption 
as bunker fuel by the loading vessel. In cases of vessels trading beyond the 
Commonwealth, coal loaded for bunker use is subject to the transhipment 
rate only, less: 20 per cent. Kerosene in the case is charged at the rate of 
24d. per case; green fruit—Australian 14d. and other 2d, per package; 
vegetables, 14d, per case; timber, (other than Australian), 3s. 6d. per 630 
super feet; copra, 3s. per ton; guano, 1s. 3d. per ton; sugar for refining, 
2s, per tan; wool, 9d. per bale. The general rate on transhipments is Gd. 
per ton or 49 cubie feet, but there is.a number of special rates ranging 
down to #d. per ton, which is payable on firewood. 


The general outward rate in operation in Sydney Harbour is 1s. 6d. per 
ton or 40 cubic feet. The rate in respect-of coal is 6d. per ton; wheat, — 
bran, pollard, mill offals, and coke: 9d. per ton; wool 9:1.-per bale; ore 44d 
per ton. These rates are- subject to a discount of 20 per cent. if ‘lie oods 
are shipped for conveyance beyond the Comménwealth , 
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Tn ports other than Sydney there is a schedule of inward rates for coast- 
wise and interstate goods, and a separate.schedule for oversea goods, The 
inward general rate for coastwise and interstate goods arriving at these 
ports is 2s. per ton or 40 cubic feet, and special rates include coal and fire- 
wood 6d. per ton; coke and fertilisers 1s. per ton; ores 44d. per ton; ore 
products (crade) 9d. per ton; timber 2s. per 630 super feet. The general 
inward rate imposed on oversea goods is 4s. per ton by weight or by mea- 
surement, and the special rates include coal Is. per ton; undressed timber 
3s. 6d. per 630 super feet; ore 9d. per ton. 


The outward rate in ports other than Sydney on coastwise, interstate, 
and oversea goods is 1s. per ton or 40 cubic feet, unless otherwise specified ; 
ore and ore products are rated at 43d. per ton; timber—sawn or rough— 
1s. 3d. per 680 super feet; wool 6d. per bale or 3d. per bag; wheat shipped 
overseas 9d. per ton, coastwise and interstate 1s. per ton. These rates are 
subject to a reduction of 20 per cent. if the goods are shipped to a destina- 
tion beyond the Commonwealth. 


Storage Charges. 


In order to avoid congestion on the wharves, storage and shed charges 
are imposed on goods placed on a wharf if not removed within a specified 
period, 


Goods left on an unleased wharf after final discharge of the vessel for 
a longer period than six days are charged at the rate per ton per day of 
4d. for the first week, 5d. for the second week, 6d. for the third week, and 
7d. thereafter. Goods left on an unleased wharf for more than two days after 
having been received for shipment are charged at the rate of 1d. per ton 
per day. These charges apply to the Port of Sydney only and are payable 
by the owner of the goods. 


At ports other than Sydney storage charges do not accrue on goods until 
forty-eight hours after the completion of the vessel’s discharge. The general 
charge per ton per day is 2d. for the first week; 3d, for the second week; 
4d. for the third week; and 6d. for the fourth and subsequent weeks. The 
charge on wool at Newcastle is 1d. per ton per day; timber is charged 
for the first four days (after the free period) 1d. per ton per day, and 
thereafter 2d. per ton per day; and by special approval a reduced rate 
of 8d. per ton per week operates in respect of wheat until 30th June, 1940. 


Sniprine Reotsrers. 


Shipping in New South Wales is registered in accordance with the 
Merchant Shipping Act of the Imperial Parliament, under sections which 
apply to the United Kingdom and to all British dominions. The Act pre- 
scribes that all British vessels engaged in trade must be registered, except 
those under 15 tons burthen employed in the coasting trade of the part of 
the British Empire in which the owners reside. Ships not legally registered 
are not entitled to recognition as British ships and are not permitted to 
proceed to sea. Although the registration of vessels under 15 tons is not 
compulsory, many small vessels are registered at the request of the owners, 
as registration facilitates the transaction of business for the purpose of sale 
or mortgage. The flag for merchant ships registered in Australia and for 
ships owned in Australia is the red ensign usually flown hy British merchant 
vessels, defaced with a white seven-pointed star indicating the six federated 
States of Australia and the territories of the Commonwealth, and the five 
smaller white stars representing the Southern Cross. 
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In New South Wales shipping registers are kept at the ports of Sydney 
and Neweastle. The following statement shows particulars regarding tre 
shipping on the registers, as at 380th June, 1989 :— 


Tan.e 290.—Shipping on Register CN.S.W.), 1938-39. 


Steam. Motor. Sailing. Total. 

Tonnage Class. | 
No. | Tonnage. No. |Tonnage,} No. /Tonnage.|/ No, | Tonnage, 

| 

' 

Under 50 tons ... w| 185 3,805 | 296 | 3,568 184 | 2,045 685 9.418 
50 and under 500...) 137 | 22.202 9 | 1,865 61 | 9,176 | 207 | 32,743 
500 4, 5, 1,000... 17 | 12,160 3 | 1,674 3 | 2,537 23 | 16.371 
1,000 ,, ,, 2,000... 8 | 12,050 | 2 | 2,996 3 | 3,727 13 | 38,773 
2,000 and over... Ae 5 | 12,780 2 | 6,068 oon eee 7 | 18,848 
Total ... .»| 352 | 62,997 | 312 | 15,671 251 |17,485 | 915 | 96,153 


‘Twenty-three vessels with an aggregate tonnage of 1,542 tons (met), were 
sold during 1988-89. Of these 22 with a net tonnage of 1,497 tons were sold 
to British subjects, and the transactions did not necessarily involve removal 
from the registers. 


SHIPBUILDING AND Repatrina. 


Accommodation for building, fitting, and repairing ships has been pro- 
vided by State and private enterprise at Sydney and Neweastle, and at six 
other ports in New South Wales. 

In Sydney Harbour there are four large graving docks, five floating docks, 
and seven patent slips. 

Two graving docks, the Fitzroy and the Sutherland, situated on Cockatoo 
Island, were under the control of the Government of New South Wales 
until February, 1918, when they were transferred to the Commonwealth. 
They were controlled later by the Australian Commeuwealth Shipping 
Board until 1st March, 1988, when the Commonwealth Governiment leased 
the undertaking to a private company under agreciment for a term of 21 
years.« The agreement was ratified by the Cockatoo Dockyard Agreement 
Act, 1988. The annual rent ranges from a minimum of £1,000, which 
was the rent for the first year, to a maximum of £50,000, calculated as a 
proportion of the turnover, less 24 per cent. of the cost of stores and 
materials used. The proportion of the turnover rising from 24 per cent. in 
1933-84 was 5 per cent. in 1935-36 and subsequent years. 

The Sutherland Dock is 690 feet long, and can accommodate a vessel 
with a breadth of 88 feet, and a draught of 30 feet. The Fitzroy Dock 
is 474 feet long and its breadth is 47 fect. It can take a vessel drawing 16 
feet 8 inches. At Cockatoo Dock there are also two patent slips, where 
vessels drawing 9 feet and 4 feet respectively may be slipped. The works on 
Cockatoo Island are equipped with plant for shipbuilding as well as for all 
classes of repairs. 

A private company, Mort’s Dock and Engineering Company, Limited, 
owns two graving docks in Sydney Harbour, four floating docks, two of 
which are out of commission, and three patent slips. The Woolwich Dock 
is 850 feet long, and at high tide can take vessels drawing 26 feet; Mort’s 
Dock is 681 feet long, and vessels drawing 19 feet 6 inches may be floated 
into it. The largest of the slips is 270 feet long; it can take a vessel 
weighing 1,500 tons gross, drawing 11 feet forward and i6 feet aft. The 
works of the Mort’s Dock and Engineering Company are equipped with 
plant for shipbuilding, as well as for all classes of repairs. 
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There is another deck, under private ownership, with a lifting power of 
600 tons, and the State Government maintains a slip with a lifting capacity 
of 50 tons. 


At Neweastle there are a floating dock and two patent slips attached to 
the State Government Dockyards at Walsh Island, aud two slips which are 
privately owned. 


The works at Walsh Island were established on a site which was originally 
a sandspit, and has been built up by dredging from the hed of the Hunter 
River. In 1913, after the Cockatoo Dockyard had been transferred to the 
Federal Government, workshops were erected at Walsh Island for the con- 
struction and repair of Government dredges and other vessels. Subsequently 
the establishment was ‘extended, and provision was made for the construc- 
tion of merchant ships and ferry steamers, and for other classes of eugineer- 
ing and iron work. Early in 1938 it was decided to restrict operations 
exclusively to docking. The length of the dock is 680 feet and it is 82 feet 
wide, with a capacity for floating vessels up to 15,000 tons. The cost of 
constructing the floating dock to 30th June, 1989, amounted to £502,330, 
of which £185,000 was coutributed' by the Commonwealth. Each of the 
patent slips is 292 feet in length, one only with a lifting capacity of 800 
tons being in use. During the year ended 80th June, 1939, 16 vessels 
were slipped at Walsh Island and 30 were docked. The gross tounage of 
these vessels was 71,704. 


Graving docks under the control of the State Government are maintained 
at the ports of the Tweed, Richmond, Clarence, Manning and Hunter 
Rivers and at Bateman’s Bay, to meet the requirements of vessels engaged 
in the coastal trade. The largest, on the Richmond River, is 214 feet 6 
jnches long and 45 feet wide; it can accommodate a vessel with a draught 
of 9 feet 6 inches. Twenty-five vessels with a gross tonnage of 3,340 tons 
were docked at these ports during the year 1938-39. 


SEAMEN, 


Matters relating to the employment of seamen are subject to control by 
the'Cominonwealth Government in terms of the Federal Navigation Act. 
Provision is made for the regulation of the methods of engagement and 
discharge, the form of ‘agreement, rating, the ship’s cumplement, distipline, 
hygiene, and accommodation. Mercantile marine offices were established in 
March, 1922, to undertake functions performed hitherto by State shipping 
offices at Sydney, Newcastle and Port Kembla where cnugagements and dis- 
charges are registered. 

The following statement shows the number of transactions during the 
last five years. No licenses to ship were issued at Port ICembla. 


TanrE 291.—Transactions at Mercantile Marine Offices, 1985 to 1939, 


Year Engagements Registored. Discharges Registered. Licenses to Ship, 
ended . 
Sith 

: New- Port tee ney New- Port sdney Neow- 
June, | Sydney. astle: Kembla. Sydney. castle: Kembla. Sydney, nate, 
1935 | 16,404 | 2,669 40 16,562 2,582 88 281 | 50 
1936 | 18,708 | 2,812 93 18,789 2.735 126 728 90 
1937 | 18,939 | 3,365 126 19,184. 3,298 157 | 852 54 
1938 | 20,468 ) 3,831 217 20,429 3,827 293 | 444 80 
1939 | 20,856 3,723 285 21,231 3,699 289 | 459 | 66 
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The rates of wages, hours of labour, aud conditions under which crews 
work on vessels engaged in the interstate and coastal trade of Australia are 


fixed by awards and-agreements under the Commonwealth Conciliation and’ 


Arbitration Act. In accordance with the practice of the industrial tribunals 
the rates are subject to periodical adjustment on account of changes in 
retail prices. 


The rates ruling at Ist December, 1939, were as follows, victualling and 
accommodation being provided in addition to wages:— 


Tabet 292.—Wages of Seamen, Coastal and Interstate Vessels, December, 


1939. 
Occupation, : | Rates of Wages per Month. 

£s. d. £8, d. 
Officers—Chief .., ry use es 22 8 0 to 36 2 6 
Second ees is ote 20 8 0 ,, 32 2 6 
Third... iis te eid 21 8 0 ,, 2712 6 

Junior oes Sea tes. £20 8s. Od. 
Engineers—Chief see abe “ 23 18 0 to 66 2 6 
Second ... Sei at 22 8 0 ,, 4110 6 
Third ats set Ses 20 8 0,338 2 6 
Fourth .. ies ie 2018 0, 28 9 6 

Fifth aoe ose ack £20 8s. Od. 

Firemen .., sie See oo Bek £18 11s. 6d. 

Trimmers Maa sae doe see £16 11s, 6d. 

Able Seamen—Steamer: eas aie £16. 11s. 6d. 
Ordinary Seamen aes “vs ae 10 1 Gandli 1 6 
Cooks. toe aa vee is 1319 Oto 23 9 O 
Stewards ane _ vee wee 14 9 0, 19 9 0 
Stewardessey ... ane tee aes 911 Gand 1014 0 


The monthly rates payable to officers and engineers vary according to the 
size of the vessels on which they are engaged. 


Except where provided specifically in the awards and agreements, the 
ordinary hours of work for seamen are eight per day, and overtime must be 
paid for time worked in excess of eight hours. Manning couditions are 
regulated by committees representing the shipowners and the unions’ with 
an independent chairman. 

Compensation to sermen is provided by a federal law, the Seamen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1911-1938, which applies to ships trading with Australia, 
or engaged in any occupation in Australian waters, or in trade and 
commerce with other countries or among the States. The schedules of 


the Act indicate the amount of compensation payable, in case of death or’ 


total or partial incapacity resulting from personal injury by accident to 
seamen in the course of their employment. Methods of procedure for the 
recovery of compensation are prescribed by regulations under the Act. 


Seamen employed on New South Wales ships, i.e., ships registered in: 


New South Wales, or owned or chartered by the Government or by a person. 
or body corporate whose place. of. business is in the State, may claim com- 
pensation under the Workers’. Compensation Act of New South Wales, if: 
they agree not to proceed under the federal law, provided such ships are 
engaged solely in the intra-state trade of New South Wales. 


Sarety oF Lire at Sma. 


The navigation laws contain stringent provisions designed to prevent 
unseaworthy ships from proceeding to sea, and to eusure that all vessels are 
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manned by competent crews, that life-saving appliances are carried, and 
that special arrangements are made to safeguard dangerous cargoes. Regu- 
lations have been framed for the prevention of collisions, also rules 
regarding the lights and signals to be used. 


On account of the regularity of the coast of New South Wales and the 
comparative absence of islands, navigation in the seaboard waters is usually 
safe. Along a coastline less than 700 miles in length there are light-houses 
under the control of the Commonwealth; and lighted beacons, leading lights, 
and other guides have been placed for the safety of harbour navigation 
in the ports of Sydney, Newcastle, Port Kembla, and other shipping places. 


Pilotage is a State service under the provisions of the Navigation Act of 
New South Wales. A pilot must be engaged for every vessel entering or 
leaving a port of New South Wales at which there is a pilotage establish- 
ment unless the master holds a certificate of exemption. Such certificates 
may be granted to British subjects only, for use in respect of British ships 
registered in Australia or New Zealand and employed in the trade between 
ports in Australasia and the South Sea Islands or engaged in whaling, 
The pilotage rates are shown on page 342. 


Wrecks and shipping casualties which occur to British merchant shipping 
on or near the coast of New South Wales are investigated by Courts of 
Marine Inquiry. The majority of wrecks reported are small coasters under 
200 tons. The following statement shows the wrecks reported in each 
year from 1931 to 1939. No wrecks were reported in 1935-36. The figures 
relate to vessels with crews who were domiciled in New South Wales :— 


TaniEe 293.—Shipwrecks, 1931 to 1939. 


British Vessels. 
Bat Tonnage sat aba Lives Lost, 
30th June. | Steam. } Motor. | Sailing.| Total. (net). gers. 
| 

1931 2 1 ves 3 2,722 258 . 
1932 2 Sau 1 3 1,265 42 eee 
1933 4 1 Ses 5 589 9 t 
1934 8 ors 1 9 1,283 75 17 
1935 1 ane 1 18 43 3 
1937 3 1 4 1,084 41 8 
1938 3 5 8 218 112 23 
1939 1 wee 1 97 11 


Lifeboat stations are maintained at Sydney and at Newcastle, and 
motor lifeboats and life-saving appliances are kept at certain places along 
the coast. The pilot vessels are fitted for rescue work, and steam tugs are 
subsidised for assisting vessels in distress. 


The Royal Shipwreck Relief and Humane Society of New South Wales 
affords relief: to distressed: seamen--and ‘their: dependants and to the crews 
and necessitous passengers of vessels wrecked in New South Wales waters. 
It is:maintained by public subscription, without subsidy from the State. The 
value of relief given during 1938-39 amounted to £926. 
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AVIATION. 


Civil aviation in Australia is subject to the Commonwealth Air Naviga- 
tion Act, 1920-1926, which authorises the Governor-General to make regu- 
lations for giving effect to the Convention for the Regulation of Aerial 
Navigation (signed in Paris on 18th October, 1919), and of providing for 
the control of air navigation (a) in relation to trade and commerce with 
other countries and among the States, and (b) within any territory of the 
Commonwealth. The Air Navigation Act passed by the Parliament of New 
South Wales in 1938 provides for the application of the Commonwealth 
Air Navigation regulations to aircraft and air navigation within the State. 
This law was enacted in conformity with legislation of the other Australian 
States so that a uniform system of regulations may prevail throughout the 
Commonwealth. 


The Commonwealth Government has surveyed routes and established 
landing grounds in various parts of Australia, and affords assistance to 
certain private organisations and aero clubs for the encouragement of 
civil aviation. 

‘Mascot aerodrome is the airport of Sydney. Radio, night lighting and 
meteorological facilities have been provided. The landing area and buildings 
are being extended and improved. 


Newcastle is served by an aerodrome at District Park. Among the many 
towns at which landing facilities are available are Bega, Broken Hill, Coff’s 
Harbour, Coonamble, Cootamundra, Canberra (A.C.T.), Dubbo, Deniliquin, 
Grafton, Goulburn, Hay, Holbrook, Junee, Kempsey, Lismore, Moree, 
Narrandera, Narromine, Nowra, Nyngan, Parkes, Tamworth, Tenterfield, 
Wagga Wagga, and Wingham, 


A temporary flying-boat base at Rose Bay (Sydney) has been equipped 
for use as the terminus of the Australia-England flying-boat service. In 
anticipation of increased air .transport between capital cities, and for 
proposed night air mail services, aerodromes are being improved and 
equipped with night-landing facilities at Evans Head, Coff’s Harbour, 
Kempsey, Goulburn and Holbrook. 


As additional aids to air navigation the Commonwealth Government has 
approved of the establishment of meteorological and radio stations at 
aerodromes in the capital cities and at other selected centres. Radio aids 
have been provided at Mascot, Kempsey and Canberra (A.C.T.) and a 
station is to be established at Holbrook. Meteorological facilities providing 
full forecasting services have been installed at Mascot and Canberra and 
a subsidiary station is to be established at Armidale. 


Aero clubs have bcen formed at Sydney, Newcastle, Broken Hill, Canberra 
and Camden to provide facilities for flying training aud practice. The 
Commonwealth Governmeut grants assistance to these clubs by providing 
hangar accommodation, free use of aerodromes, club houses which are 
leased to the clubs, grants towards the cost of the maintenance of aircraft, 
and bonus payments in respect of members graduating for and renewing 
pilots’ licenses. 

Flying training is given also by the Kingsford Smith Air Service Ltd. 
and Airflite Ltd. at Sydney and by the Central Western Flying School and 
the Macquarie Grove Flying School (Camden) in country districts. During 
1938-39 training extended over 17,528 flying hours and 170 members of these 
clubs and schcols completed their training successfully. 
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In order to foster gliding ‘activities the Commonwealth Government 
subsidises a selected gliding club in each State, making payments -accord- 
ing to the amount of gliding and training conducted. The Sydney Uni- 
versity Gliding Club works under this arrangement. 


The regular air services are classified as follows:—(.a) Subsidised services 
carrying passengers, mails and freight; (b) unsubsidised services carrying 
mails (under agreement with the Postmaster-General’s Department), pas- 
sengers and freight; and (c) unsubsidised services carrying passengers and 
freight. Particulars relating:to these services at 30th June, 1939, are as 
follows, viz.:— 


(a) Subsidised Services—Butler Air Trantsport ~Ltd., Sydney- 
Charleville (Queensland), 728 miles, twice weekly each way; 
Adastra Airways Ltd., Sydney-Bega, 205 miles, twice weekly each 
way; W. R. Carpenter and Co. Ltd., Sydney-Rabaul (New 
Guinea), 2,522 miles, once weekly each way; Ansett Airways Ltd., 
Melbourne-Mildura-Broken .Hill-Adelaide-Renmark-Mildura-Mel- 
bourne, 1,199 miles, round trip daily; Ansett Airways Ltd., Mel- 
bourne-Narrandera-Wagga-Cootamundra-Sydney, 520 miles, daily 
in each direction; Airlines of Australia Ltd., Sydney-Brisbane, 475 
miles, twice daily in each direction and: once on Sunday; Qantas 
Empire Airways Ltd. Sydney-Darwin-Singapore, 4,669 miiles, 
thrice weekly in each direction. 


‘(b) Unsubsidised Services (carrying mails)—-Australian National 
Airways Pty. Ltd., Sydney-Melbourne (direct), 455 miles, twice 
daily-each way-and.one réturn trip on Sunday; North-Western Air- 
lines .Ltd., Sydney-Moree, 330 miles, thrice weekly each way. 


(c) Unsubsidised Services’ (not carrying mails)—Adastra Airways Ltd., 
Sydney-Bega, 205 miles,.four times weekly in each direction. 


Air communication with Europe is maintained by Qantas Empire Air- 
ways Ltd, and the Royal Netherlands ‘Airways Lid. (IX.N:I.L.M.). 


The British Company conducts a flying-boat service between Sydney and 
Singapore (4,669 miles) via Darwin. Junction is made with the South-: 
ampton service at Singapore. Flying-boats leave Sydney thrice weekly and 
ten days are taken to complete the journey to Southampton. Passenger: 
rates are: Sydney to Singapore, single £A65, return £A123 10s.; Sydney to 
Southampton, single £4180, return £4342; Southampton to Sydney, single 
£A250, return £A475. “Mail is carried and the postage rate for letters from 
Australia to Great Britain is 1s. 6d. per half ounce, and from Great Britain 
to Australia Is. 3d. per half ounce. 


The Dutch Company provides a land plane service between Sydney and 
Batavia (4,131 miles), via Darwin. Junction is made with the European 
service at Batavia aud Naples is the terminal air port. Aeroplanes leave 
Sydney twice weekly and eight days are taken to complete the journey to 
Naples. No mails are carried. Single fares to and from Batavia and 
Europe are £A60 and £A180 respectively. Prior to the outbreak of war in 
September, 1939, Amsterdam was the European terminal airport. 


AVIATION. 
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Particulars relating to aircraft in each of the last five years are shown 
below. The figures refer to aircraft registered in New South Wales and 
owing to interstate flying do not cover all the aviation which has taken 


--place within the State. 


TaBLE 294,—Aviation in New South Wales, 1935: to 1939. 


4 


Year ended 30th June. 


Particulars, 

1925, 1936. 1937 1038, 1939, 
Companies or persons owning aircraft (a) 54 54 44 53 53 
Aircraft (a)— ‘ee sis a oe 72 81 68 96 101 

Licensed Pilots (a)— 

Private Ses wes wee ae 199 217 , 236 303 342 
Commercial ,,, dea oe oP 65 71 719, 101 116 
Flights—Num ber tes ie ...| 19,585| 23,239] 25,596) 44,993] 45,897 
Hours... oe ..{ 18,584) 20,141! 24,619} 31,113) 36,731 
Mileage (appr oximate) ... {1,220,452 1,935,346 2,650,630 3,358,269 4,242,674. 
Passengers carried ., ass «| 22,746) 22,691) 24,699] 41,172] 41,870 
‘Accidents—Persons kiiled as 2 2 8 10 1 5 
Persons injured ite ee 2 4 2 2 3 
Goods— Weight carried... tee lb.| 28,273} 137,103] 234,879] 268,228; 338,965 
Mails—Weight carried ... Res lb. 8,946 (b)12,624)(b)22,712 amas) Sissies 

(a) At 30th June. (b) Exclusive of particulars of mails carried on interstate services but 


destined for overseas. 
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POSTS AND TELEGRAPUHS. 


The postal, telegraph, and telephone services of New South Wales have 
been controlled by the Commonwealth Government since Ist March, 1901. 
The services are administered by a Minister of the Crown, with a permanent 
salaried officer in charge of the central executive office, and a deputy in each 
State. 


Wireless services are operated under license issued by the Postmaster 
General and the Postal Department is reponsible for the technical services 
relating to the broadcasting system. 


The Department keeps pace with the advance of science and invention 
in the provision of facilitites for communication tnroughout Australia 
and with other parts of the world. 


Research laboratories are maintained for the investigation of the many 
technical difficulties which have arisen with the extension of the telephone 
system, the introduction of wireless telegraphy and the aerial transportation 
of mails and other problems relating to its activities. Publicity is under- 
taken to make widely known to the public tle services available for com- 
munication with other parts of Australia and with oversea countries. 

The rates and charges for the postal and other services are uniform in all 
the States of the Commonwealth. 


Postan Servicks, 

Post offices have been established throughout New South Wales, even in 
localities where there are few residents. If the volume of business doeg 
not warrant the establishinent of a full service, receiving offices are opened 
for the collection of mail matter for conveyance to and from the nearest 
post office. Including receiving offices, there were 2,521 post offices in the 
State at 80th June, 1988. Of these 416 were official, 17 semi-oficial, and 
2,088 non-official. The transport of mails in outlying districts has been 
expedited considerably in recent years by reason of an extended use of 
motor vehicles and by aerial services. The number of inland mail services 
in operation in New South Wales in 1937-88 was 2,121. The cost of road 
services amounted to £238,490, and of railway services to £160,369. 


Ocean mail services are conducted in accordance with arrangements made 
between the Commonwealth Government and the steamship owners. Some 
of the services between Australia and the Pacific Islands are subsidised by 
the Commonwealth, and the Orient Steamship Company receives £110,000 
per annum for a four-weekly service with Europe. Mails are conveyed along 
other routes at poundage rates. They are despatched at least once a fort- 
night to Europe, via Suez, and there is regular communication with 
America and with Eastern ports. The oversea aerial mail services are 
described in the preceding chapter. 
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The following table shows particulars of articles posted in New South 
Wales for delivery within the Commonwealth and of articles despatched 
to and received from places beyond the Commonwealth for each year since 
1983-84. Particulars of postal matter received from other Australian 
States are not available. 


TaBLE 295.—Letters, ete., Posted and Received in New South Wales,” 
1984 to 1938. 


Year ended 80th June. 


Particulars. 
1984. 1935, 1936. 1937. 1928, 


Thousands omitted. 
Letters, Post Carcs, Letter Cards and : 


Packets— 
Posted for delivery within the 
Commonwealth ... .| 279,277 | 295,175 | 305,912 | 321,900 | 334,010 


Despatched to and received from 
places beyond the Commonwealth | 22,704 | 22,318 | 20,827 | 22,526 | 24,349 


Total TE tee «..|801,981 |317,493 | 326,739 | 344,426 | 358,359 


Registered Articles t— 
Posted for delivery within the 


Commonwealth ... ae .| 2,805 | 2,485 | 2,567] 2,736) 2,895 
Despatched to and received from 
places beyond the Commonwealth 310 321 342 388 582 
Total  .. .. wf 2615) 2,806] 2,909] 3,124 | 3,477 
Newspapers— 
Posted for delivery within the 
Commonwealth sag .| 57,869 | 60,303 | 62,564 | 65,833 | 68,310 


Despatched to and received from 
places beyond the Commonwealth 9,376 | 10,315 9,114 9,937 | 10,721 


Total one tee ...| 67,245 | 70,618 | 71,678 | 75.770 | 79,031 


Pareelst{— 
Posted for delivery within the 
Commonwealth ,,, ‘ie «| 3,525 3,433 3,601 3,765 3,848 
Despatched to and received from 
places beyond the Commonwealth 193 212 226 234 256 


Total sind ae ...| 3,718 | 3,645 | 3,827 ee 4,104. 


* Includes Australian Capital Territory. ¢ Exeluding Registered Parcels. { Includes Registered Parcels, 


The Dead Letter Office in New South Wales handled 605,434 letters and 
postcards and 357,101 packets and circulars during 1937-88. Of these 
734,765 were returned direct to the writers or delivered, 194,963 were 
lestroyed, and 32,807 were returned as unclaimed to other countries. Money 
and valuables amounting to £45,905 were contained in postal articles sent to 
the Dead Letter Office. 
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A system of value-payable parcel post has been established, mainly for 
the convenience of people who reside at a distance from trading centres. 
The Department accepts for transmission within the Commonwealth par- 
eels or letters sent in execution of orders, and collects from the addressees 
on belialf of the senders the charges due thereon. The system applies also 
to registered articles transmitted to or from Papua or Nauru. During the 
year ended 30th June, 1988, the number of such articles posted in New 
South Wales was 828,459. The value collected was £395,969, and the 
revenue, that is postage and commission, £41,958. 

The postage rate for letters to places within the British Empire is 
2d. per oz. The rate for transmission by air mail is ts. 6d. per half-ounce. 


Prior to the outbreak of war in September, 1939, the charge was 5d. per 
half-ounce. 


TELEGRSPHS AND CABLES. 


The telegraph system embraces the whole Commonwealth. It has been 
extended steadily since January, 1858, when the system was opened to the 
public in New South Wales, and modern equipment has been installed in 
the chief centres to expedite the transmission of messages. . 

Cable communication with Europe and other countries is supplied by 
various routes leaving Australia at four different points, Sydney, Cottesloe 
(Fremantle), Southport (Queensland), and Darwin. 

The oldest, dating from 1871, is from Darwin via Java and Singapore. 
Two routes are available from Cottesloe (Fremantle)—-one to London via 
Durban (South Africa) and the other to London and the Kast via Singa- 
pore. 

From Syduey two routes are available, using the cables laid by the Pacific 
Cable Board to New Zealand and Canada. The first is via Southport 
(Queensland) and Norfolk Island to Suva, and the second via Auckland 
(New Zealand) to Suva. From.Suva there is a duplicate route via Fan- 
ning Islaud and Canada to London or American countries. 

The Pacific Cable Board’s system was purchased by Cable and Wireless, 
Limited, from the Governments (British, Canadian, etc.) who owned it 
when the Empire merger of cable and wireless conumunications was ar- 
ranged in 1929. 

Cables have been laid also between the Australian mainland and Tas- 
mania. A cable between Bundaberg (Queensland) and New Caledonia 
was maintained for many years by a French company, but a wireless link 
las been substituted and the cable has been abandoned. 

The Eastern Extension Australasia and China Telegraph Company 
Limited, in association with Cable and Wireless Limited (London), controls 
all cables from Australia, except the cable linking Tasmania with the 
mainland. 

For a cable message to any part of the British Empire the ordinary 
rate is is. 3d. per word, and five-letter code messages are charged two- 
thirds of the ordinary rate. Deferred cablegrams written in plain lan- 
guage and subject to a delay not exceeding twenty-four hours may be ex- 
changed at half the ordinary rates with Great Britain, and with most* 
other British and foreign countries. Daily letter telegramis with normal 
delivery on the morning of the second day after the day of acceptance 
may be exchanged with a nuinber of countries at one-third of the ordinary 
‘yates and a minimum charge for twenty-five words. A new service was 
introduced in May, 1939 for the transmission of social messages within tho: 
Empire, except India; Burma, Canada and Egypt at the rate of 5s. for 
12 words and 5d. for eacli gad aiay word. Press telegrams are handled. 
by telegraph or cable at cheap rates under special conditions. 
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The following table shows the nuinber of telegrams despatched in New 
South Wales for delivery within the Commonwealth, including messages 
to Tasmania and the number of cablegrams despatched to and received 
from countries outside Australia, in various years since 1901. The total 
number of telegrams handled in New Scuth Wales cannot be stated, as full 
particulars are not available regarding messages received from other States, 
Cablegrams and telegrams in transit through the State are not included. 


Taste 296.—New South Wales, Telegrams and Cablegrams, 1901 to 1938. 


, ‘ Telegrams Cablegrams. ; meena 

4 elegra ph) despatche Vv 
Wenn: ] Regge cespatohed for itovcived. 

Australia.” | Despatched. Received, 

£ 
1901 978 | 2,669,724 59,360 72,135 186,135 
1911 1,406 | 4,314,252 129,809 128,910 253,398 
1920-21 2,252 | 5,906,243 249,705 268,482 489,805 
1928-29 3.069 | 6,972,606 415,813 888,093 526,508 
1930-31 3,055 | 4,609,851 326,857 282,253 384,452 
1931-32 3,072 4,362,975 801,117 287,696 354,296 
1932-33 2,978 | 4,416,168 311,142 298,814 347,707 
1933-34 2,997 4,704,809 322,382 321,493 370,869 
1934-35 3,025 | 5,088,853 332,859 324,575 409,137 
1935-36 3,042 | 6,473,040 343,896 335,051 433,810 
1936-37 3,059 | 5,843,656 370,741 371,467 462,742 
1937-38 3,056 |. 6,260,793 373,575 380,210 | 481,922 


The revenue from the telegraph business reached its peak in 1928-29 and 
then declined steadily until 1932-88. In 1987-88 it was greater than in 
any year since 1928-29, 


Wiretess TELEGRAPHY. 


During the years 1912 to 1914, a chain of stations was erected around 
Australia by the Commomwvealth to give wireless communication with ship- 
ping, three of the stations, including the Sydney station, being capable of 
long distance communication. The stations were controlled by:the Depart- 
ment of the Navy during the years 1915 to 1920. In May, 1922, the 
commercial radio stations were transferred, under an agreement with the 
Federal Government, to the Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia), Limited, 
jn which the Commonwealth has a controlling interest. The company 
undertook to erect a high-power station in Australia for communication 
with Great Britain and Canada, where corresponding stations were to be 
established. In consequence of the development of the beam system the 
agreement was altered in 1924, and services under the beam system haye 
been provided, instead of high-power stations. The service between Aus- 
tralia and Great Britain was opened on 8th April, 1927, and between 
Australia and Canada on 16th June, 1928. 


The rates for messages exchanged with any part of the Empire were 
reduced on 25th April, 1938, to 1s. 3d. per word for ordinary messages, 
with cheaper rates for those in code language and deferred messages. 

Paid messages sent by beam wireless from New South Wales (including 
the Australian Capital Territory) during 1937-38 numbered 221,012, equiva- 
lent to 3,536,206 words; and 191,831, equivalent to 4,608,988 words, were 
received. The corresponding particulars for 1936-837 were—Messages 
despatched, 158,179, or 8,541,542 words, messages received, 134,925, or 
4,247,742 words. There is a preponderance of press messages in the inward 
traffic. 
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Coastal radio traffic during 1938-39 was—89,541 paid messages, 1,374,170: 
words; 14,425 service messages, 257,588 words; and 14,014 weather mes- 
sages, 230,281 words. The tratlic in 1987-88 consisted of 95,428 paid 
rnessages, 1,525,671 words; 9,686 service messages, 97,824 words; aud 7,687 
weather messages, 158,964 words. 


The Overseas Radio Telephone Service which was established between 
Ausiralia aud Great Britain in April, 1980, has been extended, and com- 
munication by this means may be made with the principal countries of 
the world. 


A Beam Wireless Picturegram service was established between Australia 
and Great Britain and North America’ on 1st October, 1934. Wireless. 
beacons for the use of aircraft have been installed at some of the principal 
aerodromes, 


Wireless Licenses and Broadcasting. 


Private installations for wireless communication and for broadeasting are 
operated under license, but are not permitted to engage in commercial 
traffic unless authorised to do so. <A national broadcasting service was 
inaugurated in July, 1929, and two private stations in New South Wales. 
were transferred to the control of the Commonwealth Government. The 
programme services were provided by private enterprise under contract 
with the Commonwealth Government until ist July, 1982, when the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission undertook the work. 


At 30th June, 1939, there were 6 national broadcasting stations in New 
South Wales, viz., two in the metropolitan area and ore each at Corowa, 
Newcastle, Grafton and Orange. Licensed broadcasting stations at this 
date numbered 35, of which 6 were in the metropolitan area. There is also 
a licensed station in the Australian Capital Territory. 


Wireless licenses in force in New South Wales (excluding the Australian 
Capital Territory) have increased rapidly since 1925, when the wireless 


services were re-organised. 


Taste 297—Wireless Licenses, 1925 to 1989. 


In force at 80th June— 
Lteonses. ; 
1925. 1929. | 1984, | 1987, | 1938, | 1939, 
Station— 

Coast oe er 1 1 2 2 2 2' 
Shipsive ase wae he 33 al 16 92 89 93 
Mand fw isis wed Gee] vance 6 8 8 8 4 
Broadcasting* ...... 7 9 16 25 32 85 
Broadcast listeners... ...| 33,774 | 100,798 | 225,897 | 356,859 | 402,315 | 431,159 
Experimental... .. oe 611 214 454 676 724 774 
Portable 14.0 1. cee cee] ten eee 6 9 18 15 1] 
Aircraft Beles Unter Aerial) tanta Lill) esters 5 10 14 
Special ... ee cee aes il 20 26 34 39 74 

i 


* Excluding National Broadcasting Stations. 


The number of broadeast listeners’ licenses inereased from 83,785 im 
1925 to 100,824 in 1929. The number was doubled between 1929 and 1934, 
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and almost doubled again during the last five years. At 80th June, 1939, 
experimental licenses numbered 774, an increase of 262 since 1934-35. The 
licenses in the Australian Capital Territory at 30th June, 1939, included 
one broadcasting, 1,870 broadcast listeners’ and 10 experimental licenses. 


The revenue collected in New South Wales in respect of broadcast 
listeners’ licenses in 1938-39 amounted to £453,766, of which £194,380 
acerued to the Post Office. The collections during 1937-88 were £428,356, 
of which the Postmaster-General’s Department receive] £181,358. 


TELEPHONES, 


The telephone system was established in Sydney in 1880, and the system 
has been installed in a large number of country districts. In the metro- 
politan district a number of automatic exchanges are in operation. Trunk 
lines serve practically all settled areas in Australia. The line between 
Sydney and Melbourne was brought into use in 1907, and between Sydney 
and Brisbane in 1924. The services were extended to Northern Queens- 
land and to Western Australia during the years 1930 and 1931. The 
“carrier wave” system of operating long-distance telephone traffic is in 
use so that a number of conversations may be conducted simultaneously 
over one pair of wires, 


The following table shows the growth of the telephone service in New 
Scuth Wales since 1901:— 


TasLe 298.—Telephones, 1901 to 1988. 


Number of . Telephone 
Year. Exchanges. Lines Public | truments 
| : Connected, | 7¢lephones. ahaa 
1901 #48 9,864 72 13,778 
1911 *268 34,551 722 43,033 
1920-21 *921 74,490 1,693 96,710 
1928-29 1,890 146,492 2,779 | 193,718 
1929-30 1,951 150,606 2,879 199,007 
1930-31 1,946 141,445 2,944 | 188,345 
1931-32 1,942 135,179 2,986 381,326 
1932-33 1,935 135,859 3,229 182,992 
1933-34 1,935 139,485 3,353 188,694 
1934-35 1,951 150,257 3,459 202,363 
1935-16 1,967 160,323 31561 215,803 
1236-37 1,985 170,724 3,788 229,727 
1937-38 (2,004 181,458 3,941 214,590 


* Prior to 1926-27 offices with only one linc connected were not included. 


At 30th June, 1938, there were in New South Wales 2,004 telephone 
exchanges witl: which 181,458 lines were connected. The instruments in 
use numbered 244,590, including 238,288 subscribers’ instruments, 3,941 
publie telephones, and 2,866 connected with private lines. The revenue 
derived from the telephone services during the year amounted to £3,193,908. 


The annual ground rent for an exclusive telephone service ranges from 
£3 in respect of exchanges where the numbcr of subscribers’ lines does not 
exceed 800, to £4 10s. for a residence service and £5 10s. for a business 
service where there are over 10,000 lines. For each effective outward call 
where the number of lines connected with the exchange does not exceed 300, 
a charge of 1d. per call is made; at other exchanges the charge is 14d. 
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Fryanotat Resvutts or Posrai SERVICES. 


Particulars regarding the financial results of operations in the various 
branches of the Postmaster-General’s Department in New South Wales 
during the year ended 30th June, 1938, are as follows :— 


Tassie 299.—Postmaster-General’s Department Revenue and Expendi- 


ture in New South Wales, 1937-38. 


| arias 
Woikiie on Capita Net 
Branch, Barulngs. Expuaes, Surplus, | arene + Profit. 
Charges. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Postal ... nee ans .».| 2,985,185 | 2,048,690 936,445 | 61,909 874,536 
Telegraph vee ree «| 546,568 467,495 79,073 | 45,091 33,982 
Telephone ... ... —_...| 3,193,908 | 1,936,465 | 1,257,443 [584,881 672,562 
Wireless nie avi «| 179,808 120,497 59,311 5,699 53,612 
Total, All Branches ... «s-| 6,905,419 | 4,573,147 | 2,332,272 | 697,580 1,634,692 


The total surplus for the year amounted to £1,634,692, an increase of 
£134,220 upon that for 1936-87. The postal branch showed the greatest 
net profit at £874,536. 


A comparative statement. of finances for the past five years is shown 
below :— 


Taste 300.—Postmaster-General’s Department Revenue and Expendi- 


ture in New South Wales, 1984 to 1988. 


Year ende d Workt Coola rnd 

aren n apital an 

Both June. Earnings. ‘expanses, Surplus. Re chanse Net Profit. 

Charges, 
£ £ £ £ £ 

1934 5,205,354 3,562,269 1,643,085 768,944. 874,141 
1935 5,575,538 | 3,728,082 1,847,446 774,283 1,073,163 
1936 5,959,954. 3,936,424 2,023,530 687,196 1,336,334 
1937 6,405,949 4,206,956 2,198,993’: 698,521 1,500,472 
1988 6,905,419 4,573,147 2,332,272 697,580 1,634,692 


The net profit in 1929 was £92,670, and it increased each subsequent year 
except 1931, when it fell to £54,923. It reached the peak in 1938 at 
£1,634,602. 


Empioyvers PostaL DEPARTMENT. 


At 30th June, 1938, there were 18,396 persons employed by the Postal 
Department in New South Wales. Of these, 9,287 were permanent em- 
ployees, 2,105 non-official postmasters, 586 telephone office keepers, 2,463 
mail contractors (including drivers), and 3,955 others. 
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LAND TRANSPORT. 


The initial problem:of establishing an efficient system of transport in 
New South Wales was rendéred ‘difficult by several causes, viz., the exist- 
ence of a-belt of rugged: highlands comparatively wear the coast readily 
passable at only a-féw points; the consequent difficulty in connecting’ the 
coast with the interior; the absence of navigable rivers and waterways; 
and the scattered nature of tho settlement. 


The rugged ‘approaches to the Great Dividing Range defied the efforts’of 
explorers until 1818, when an expedition succeeded in crossing the moun- 
tains, and the first road over the range was opened in 1815. Shortly after- 
wards a way was discovered across the mountains in the vicinity of Lake 
George, near the spot where Goulburn now stands, These routes remained 
the easiest lines of communication with the interior to the west and south, 
and ‘when railways were built they followed the roads. The Great Northern 
Railway traverses the mountains by way of a gap at Murrurundi. 


The early policy of the government made Sydney the centre of the whole 
settlement commercially as well as politically. With the advantageous 
situation on an unrivalled. natural harbour, it became from the earliest 
times the point from which the roads radiated, and to which trade and 
conimerce were drawn, despite the facts that the neighbourhood was not 
well adapted for agriculture and that access to the fertile interior was 
impeded by dificult mountains. In point of situation Port Stephens and 
Jervis Bay, excellent: natural harbours situated respectively 85 miles 
north and 82 miles south of Sydney; are both qualified to constitute com- 
mercial outlets for the interior, especially Port Stephens, which ig the 
most central port of the State and has the advantage of large coal supplies 
in close proximity. The development.of this port has been urged strongly 
as part of a decentralisation scheme, and Jervis Bay may eventually become 
a shipping centre. There is not » good harbour north of Port Stephens; 
and Twofold Bay, on the far South Coast, is: probably too difficult of access 
from the interior to develop into an oversea shipping port. 


The interior of New South Wales is connected with the sea by rail at 
Sydney, Newcastle, and Port Kembla. The North Coast railway which 
runs parallel with the coast line, touches the seaboard at Coffs Harbour. 
One of its byauches runs to Byron Bay near the northern extremity, then 
turns north to run parallel with the coast to Murwillumbah. Another 
branch traverses the coastal strip to Dorrigo on the western side of the line, 
but does not yet extend across the Dividing Range, Parts of the. southerr 
Riverina are served by border railways which form part of the Victorian 
Government system giving access to ports on the southern coast of Australia. 


The favourable climatic conditions and vast spaces of New South Wales 
are conducive to the development of aviation. Air services within the 
State and with other States and countries form an integral part of the 
State’s transport system. 
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Land Transport Services, 


* 
_ Stute ownership of land transport services in New South Wales ein- 
braces practically all the railways and tramways, and an increasing share 
of the motor onmibus services in Sydney and Newcastle. The land trans- 


port services conducted by private enterprise are subjcct to a measure of 
State supervision. 


A series of important changes were made between 1930 and 1932 in 
the administration of these services. Previously the railways and tramways 
were controlled by the same statutory body, which consisted of three 
‘Coinmissioners appointed by the Governor; the other land transport services 
were subject to a measure of supervision by the police and local authorities, 
and matters relating to the maintenance and construction of main roads 
were administercd by the Main Roads Board. Large sums of money had 
been expended by the Main Roads Board on the improvement of the 
highways, and motor transport services for both passenger and goods traffic 


-had expanded rapidly to the detriment of the revenues of the railways and 
tramways. 


The Transport Act, 19380, which relates to land transport services, except 
railways, was designed to effect an improvement in the tramway services 
‘and to provide a greater measure of control over privately-owned motor 
‘services with the object of eliminating wasteful duplication. A Commis- 
sioner of Road Transport was appointed to administer the Act, transport 
trusts were constituted to supervise the services in the metropolitan and 
Newcastle districts, the tramways were removed from the control of the 
Railway Commissioners and vested in the transport trusts to be adminis- 
tered by a management board, and the Government was authorised to 
appoint advisory committees from time to time to report upon matters 
relating to transport. 


The Metropolitan Transport Trust was appointed in terms of the Trans- 
wort Act in August, 1930, to exercise supervision in a district comprised by 
the county of Cumberland, and the parish of Cowan, in the county of 
Northumberland, was added by proclamation ou 1st October, 1980. The New- 
-eastle and District Transport Trust was appointed in October, 1930, for an 
.area einbracing the city of Neweastle, its suburban municipalities and parts 

of the shires of Tarro and Lake Macquarie. The trusts had the exclusive 
vight of operating tramway services, they were empowered to levy special 
Yicense fees in respect of motor omnibus services, and in assessing the fees 
to take into consideration the measure of competition with the tramways. 

In August, 1931, the State ‘Transport (Co-ordination) Act was passed 

and the State Transport (Co-ordination) Board was appointed for the 
purpose of improving and co-ordinating the services and facilities relating 
to transport. The board was required to furnish a report to the Govern- 
ment as to steps to be taken to co-ordinate the activities of the various 
transport authorities and the Main Roads Board, and to provide for the 
administration of the services under one ccrporate body. The Act 
also contained provisiuns which commenced on 2nd November, 1931, 
imposing further obligations upon persons conducting motor transport 
services and gave the board authority to levy special charges in respect 
of passengers and goods carricd in motor vehicles. 


Legislation for merging the transport administrative authorities was 
embodicd in the Ministry for Transport Act passed in March, 19382. A 
Department of Transport was created under a responsible Minister of the 
Crown, the offices of the Railway Commissioners, the Transport Trusts, 
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the Commissioner of Road Transport, the Tramways Management Board. 
the Main Roads Board, and the State ‘I'ransport (Co-ordination) Board 
were abolished, and their functions were transferred to a Board of Transport 
Commissioners comprised by a Chief Commissioner, seven other Transport 
Commissioners to supervise the various branches of the Department, and 
the Commissioner of Police. 


After a short period another important change was made in terms of 
the Transport (Division of Functions) Act, 1932, which was proclaimed on 
29th December, 1932. The Board of Transport Commissioners was abolished, 
the Ministry of Tranaport was divided into three departinents, each under 
the control of a Commissioner, viz., (1) railways, (2) road transport and 
tramways, (8) main roads, and authority was given for the appointment 
of an assistant commissioner in each department. 
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ROADS AND BRIDGES. 


LenetH oF Roaps. 


The total length of the roads in the State was estimated in 1936 at 
128,475 miles. The nature of the roads and their distribution in munici- 
palities and shires are shown in the following table: 


TABLE 801.—Length of Roads, 1936. 


Municipalities. 

Nature of Road, Street Shires. Western Total 

or Lane. Metropolitan. | Newcastle, Other. Division. | N.S.W. 

miles. miles. mniles. miles. miles. miles, 
Concrete ils ae 212 14 19 88 ase 333 
Wood-paved ... Sah 32 hee ae ae ‘ns 32 
Premixed Tar... we 416 27 146 250 aes 839 
Penetrated Tar ie 1,144 67 550 1,195 ‘an 2,956 
Waterbound Macadam | 712 35 682 4,348 aes 5,777 
Gravel ... ie eee 315 124 1,946 21,088 512 23,985 
Formed only ... re 435 31 1,260 21,156 1,157 24,039 
‘Cleared only ... ove 108 22 1,056 26,332 3,079 30,597 
Natural Surface sat 137 5 753 36,488 2,584 39,917 
Total ... sits 3,511 325 6,412 | 110,945 7,282 | 128,475 


The density of roads varies greatly as between the different divisions 
shown. Within the populous Sydney and Neweastle districts there are, on 
the average, approximately 14 miles of road to every square mile of area. 
In the other municipalities, which include the larger country towns out- 
-side Sydney and Newcastle, the average is 3.4 miles, of which 2.5 miles are 
formed roads (ie., excluding cleared only and natural surface). In the 
shires, which consist for the most part'of agricultural and pastoral lands, 
the averages per square mile are much lower; viz., all roads 0.6 miles and 
formed roads 0.26 miles. There has been little road development .in the 
unincorporated Western Division, as this vast area of about 125,000 square 
miles is devoted almost exclusively to sheep-raising on large holdings. 


The principal roads leading southward from Sydney are the Prince’s 
Highway (State Highway No. 1), 348 miles, traversing the coastal districts 
to the Victorian Border, and the Hume Highway (State Highway No. 2), 
367 miles, via Goulburn and Gundagai to Albury. The Monaro High- 
way (State Highway No. 4), 226 miles, connects Tathra and Bega on the 
coast with the Hume Highway near Lower Tarcutta via Cooma and 
Tumut. 


The main connecting roads to Canberra are: the Federal Highway 
(State Highway No. 3), 42 miles, branching from the Hume Highway 
near Yarra via Collector; State Highway No. 15 (23 miles) from the 
Hume Highway near Yass, via Hall and Mwrumbateman; and State 
Highway No. 19 (111 miles) from the Victorian Border near Delegate 
via Bombala and Cooma. 


The northern highways are the Pacific Highway (State Highway No. 
10), 599 miles, traversing the coastal districts from North Sydney to 
Newcastle, thence via Hexham and the coastal towns to the Queensland 
Border at Tweed Heads; the New England Highway (State Highway No. 
9), 453 miles, from Hexham, via Maitland and along the tablelands through 
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Glen Innes and Tenterfield to the Queensland Border near Mount Linde- 
say. The Oxley Highway (State Highway No. 11), 379 miles, branching 
from the Pacifie Highway near Wauchope, connects the coast with the 
Mitchell Highway at Trangie, via Waleha, Gunnedah and Coonabarabran. 
The Gwydir Highway (State Highway No. 12), 826 miles, branches from 
the Pacific Highway at South Grafton westerly to Collarenebri, via Glen 
Innes, Inverell and Moree. State Highway No. 16 (274 miles) branches 
from the Pacifie Highway at Ballina westerly via Casino, Tenterfield 
and Bonshaw to the Queensland Border at Goondiwindi. 


The Great Western Highway (State Highway No. 5), 181 miles, from 
Sydney, connects with the Mitchell and Mid-Western Highways at 
Bathurst. The Mid-Western Highway (State Highway No. 6), 826 miles, 
runs from Bathurst to Hay via Cowra and Wyalong, and the Mitchell 
Highway (State Highway No, 7), 444 miles, from Bathurst via Orange, 
Dubbo, Trangie, Nyngan and Bourke to the Queensland Border at Bar- 
ringun. The Barrier Highway (State Highway No. 8), 400 miles, branches 
from the Mitchell Highway at Nyngan and runs westerly via Cobar, 
Wilcannia and Broken Hill to the South Australian Border near Cockburn, 

In the north-west State Highway No. 18 (225 miles) branches from 
the Oxley Highway at Gilgandra and runs generally northerly via Coon- 
amble, Walgett and Goodooga to the Queensland Border near Brenda. 


In the south-west the Sturt Highway (State Highway No. 14), 375. 
miles, branches from the Hume Highway at Lower Tarcutta and runs 
westerly, following the Murrumbidgee MJRiver, via Wagga, Hay, 
Balranald and Euston to the: bridge over the Murray River at Mildura. 
State Highway No. 20 (104 miles) follows the Murray River via Mulwala, 
Corowa and Albury to the Bethanga Bridge over the Murray River, near 
Albury. State Highway No, 21 (602 miles) rnns generally north-westerly 
from Moama on the Murray River via Hay, Booligal, Ivanhoe, Wilcannia 
and Cobham Lake to the Queensland Border near Olive Downs in thie 
north-western corner of the State. State Highway No. 17 (558 miles) con- 
nects Boggabilla on the Queensland Border with Tocumwal on the Viec- 
torian Border via Moree, Narrabri, Coonabarabran, Gilgandra, Dubbo, 
Peak Hill, Parkes, Wyalong, Narrandera and Jerilderie. 

State Highway No. 18 (16 miles) connects the Hume Pee at 
Lansdowne with the Pacific Highway at Hornsby. 


SupErvision or Roaps, 


Prior to the enactment of legislation providing for the incorporation of 
shires, the State was divided into road districts, each under the supervision 
of an officer directly responsible to the Commissioner for Roads. These 
officers had under their care the greater part of the roads and bridges of the 
State outside the municipalities, and the municipal councils were generally 
responsible for roads and bridges within the incorporated areas. Road 
trusts formed under various Acts had the supervision of the expenditure 
ef certain grants for the maintenance of roads in districts chiefly of minor 
importance as well as some important roads in the vicinity of the metro- 
polis: 


When the local government system was extended over the whole of the 
eastern and central divisions of the State by the Local Government Act of 
1906 the councils of the municipalities and: shires took over the admini- 
stration of the roads, bridges, ete., under the control of the Roads Depart- 
ment, with the exception of those in the unincorporated areas of the 
Western Division, and certain bridges and ferries proclaimed as “national 
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works.” The Act provided for the payment of endowment to municipalities 
and shires, the minimum endowment payable to shires being fixed at £150,000 
per annum, and the Minister was empowered to withholhl payment of en- 
dowment from a council if his requirements in respect of main reads were 
not satisfied. 


; Retween 1906 and 1912 the amount of endowment allotted to shires was 
increased from £150,000 to £360,000, but the expenditure by the councils on 
the important roadways was not sufficient to maintain them in a serviceable 
condition. It was decided, therefore, to reduce the amount of general en: 
dowment to the minimum, and to make a separate vote to councils for the 
upkeep of the main roads. This arrangement was continued until the ra pid 
development of motor transport led to a change and the Main Roads Act was 
passed in 1924 to place the main roads under the supervision of a statu- 
tory body, 


Main Roaps ApMINISTRATION. 


“The Mam Roads Act, 1924, was brought into operation by proclamation 


-as from 1st January, 1925. The first Main Roads Board was appointed in 
the following month and commenced operations on 12th March, 1925, 
The Board functioned for a period of seven years then its work was trans- 
ferred to the control of a Board of Transport Commissioners to be adminis- 
teved in co-ordination with the railways and tramways and other transport 
services. Subsequently the mains roads administration was reorganised as a 
separate department in the Ministry of Transport under the control of a 
commissioner who, with an assistant commissioner, is appointed for a 
term of seven yvars (sce page 360). 


Under existing arrangements the Main Roads Department exercises 
control over all Governmental activities in connection with road works, 
These activities embrace works on main and developmental roads through- 
out the State, all roads in the unincorporated portion of the Western 
Division and proclaimed national works, principally bridges and ferries, 
which were constructed from Government funds. 


‘The Department co-operates with the municipal and shire councils in the 
work of constructing and maintaining a well-organised system of main 
highways, with the primary object of developing the lands in the State, 
feeding the railways with traflic, giving the primary producers access to 
markets, and providing facilities for modern motor traffic. 


Public roads except those within the City of Sydney, may be proclaimed 
as main roads upon the recommendation of the Commissioner. The most 
important classes of main roads are (1) the State highways which form 
the principal avenues of road communication between the coast and the 
interior or throughout the State and connect with similar avenues in other 
States; (2) trunk roads which are the secondary avenues, forming with the 
State highways the framework of a general system of inter-communication 
throughout the State; (3) ordinary main roads which are those not classified 
as highways or trunk roads. Any road, not being a main road, may be pro- 
claimed as a developmental road if it will help to develop a district, and in 
1936 provision was made for the declaration of developmental works, 7.e., 
works carried out on portion of a road. A portion or the whole cost of con- 
struction of developmental roads and works may be provided from a fund 
formed in the Maim Roads Department for the purpose. 
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A classifination of the proclaimed main roads in the State at 30th June, 
1989, is shown below :— 


TasLe 3802.—Length of Proclaimed Main Roads. 


County 
Class of Road. of Country. Total. 
Cumberland. 

Miles. Miles. Miles. 
State Highways ate is ve eas wes 193 4,990 5,183 
Trunk Roads 6,8 Gs. hee> Tak eee a 2,371 2,371 
Ordinary Main Roads aes oes wes ee 498 8,541 9,039 
Total ai tee ie 691 15,902 16,593 


There were, in addition, 2,469 miles of developmental roads and_ 93: 
miles of secondary roads—8 miles of the former and the full length of the: 
latter class of roads being within the county of Cumberland. 


The terms of the Main Roads Act require that the moneys of the Main 
Roads Department be kept in separate funds: (1) the County of Cumber- 
land Main Roads Fund for metropolitan main roads, 7¢., those in the 
county of ‘Cumberland which, for the purposes of the Act, is deemed to. 
include the municipalities of Katoomba and Blackheath, and the shire of 
the Blue Mountains, also small sections of the Bulli, Colo, and Blaxland 
shires added in 1929; (2) the Country Main Roads Fund; (3) the Develop- 
mental Roads Fund. Another fund—the Federal Aid Roads Fund—was. 
kept for moneys to be applied to road works in terms of an agreement 
between the States and the Commonwealth, as described later; it was- 
closed at 30th June, 1984. 


‘Lhe income of the two Main Roads funds is derived chiefly from (a) the 
proceeds of taxes in respect of motor vehicles; (b) grants from the Federal: 
Government; (c) contributions by municipal and shire councils; (d) 
loan moneys appropriated for the main roads. 


The resources of the Developmental Roads Fund are derived mainly- 
from loan appropriations of the State Government. Until 1930-31 substan- 
tial grants were received from the proceeds of Commonwealth petrol tax 
and State revenues, and amounts of £135,000 in 1933-84 and 1934-35, and! 
£67,500 in 1935-86 from the Country Main Roads Fund. 


In the initial stages of the Department’s activities substantial grants. 
were paid to the various funds from the State revenues, and in 1930-81 
payments were made from unemployment relief funds. Otherwise these- 
etants have been of small amount. ‘The total amount up to 30th June, 
1939, was £745,938, of which £616,265 was received during the three years. 
ended June, 1928, and £113,296 in 1930-31. 


The proceeds of taxation in respect of motor vehicles owned by residents 
of the metropolitan district are apportioned in equal shares between the 
two Main Roads funds, and the Country Main Roads fund receives the 
taxes on motor vehicles registered in the country. This fund receives 
payments also from funds controlled by the Commissioner for Road Trans- 
port, into which motor registration and license fees and taxes and fees 
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in respect of motor omnibus services are paid to meet the cost of registration 
and collection of taxes and certain costs of the transport services, such as 
police supervision of traflic and the maintenance of roads used by motor 
omnibuses. ‘ 

The councils in the metropolitan road district except the City of Sydney 
may be required to contribute to the County of Cumberland Main Roads 
Fund at a rate not exceeding 4d. in the £ of the unimproved capital value 
of ratable property. The maximum rate was fixed at 4d. in the £& for 
the years 1925 to 1932 inclusive, and then reduced to 74d. The rate 
payable in respect of land used for agricultural and pastoral purposes is 
oue-half the rate levied on other lands in the district. The rate in the 
City of Sydney was also one-half the ordinary rate until this area was 
exempted as from 1st January, 1938. 


Contributions by country eouncils to the Country Main Roads Fune 
depend upon the amount expended on the main roads, the maximum in any 
year being the suin equal to a rate of 4d. in the £ on the unimproved capital 
value of ratable property. Usually contributions by country councils are 
not paid to the Departinent’s funds as in the case of metropolitan councils, 
but are applied directly in meeting the councils’ share of the cost of works. 

‘The main roads funds are expended on the construction and maintenance 
of main roads in .the .respective districts, and on administrative expenses 


and loan charges, including interest, exchange, sinking fund and -manage- 
ment. 


In the metropolitan district, where the levy on councils is compulsory, the 
whole cost of construction and maintenance of main roads is paid from the 
funds of the Main Roads Department, but the actual work may be done by 
‘the councils. 

In the country districts assistance in respect of road works may be 
granted by the Department to the council of any area through which a 
main road passes, and the eouneil may be required to contribute part of the 
cost of the work as prescribed by the Act. Voluntary offers from the coun- 
cils to pay a greater proportion of the cost than is prescribed may be 
-accepted ; or, in special circumstances, the whole cost of any particular work 
may be paid from the roads funds or the cost may be advanced.to be repaid 
by the councils. The proportion of the cost of works on country roads 
korne by the Department of Main Roads varies with the class -of roads. 
Since Ist July, 1928, the Department has paid the whole cost of works .on 
State highways in the country, at least two-thirds of the expenditure 
on trunk roads and half the cost on ordinary main roads. From ist July, 
1936, the proportion of cost borne by the Department was increased to 
three-quarters in respect of trunk roads and two-thirds for ordinary main 
roads. Additional assistance has been granted since 1st November, 193%, 
for bridge construction, viz. the whole cost of bridges over 20 feet span on 
trunk rodds and three-fourtlis on ordinary main roads. 

The cost of constructing developmental roads and works is borne in full 
by the Main Roads Department but, upon completion, -local councils are 
required to maintain such roads and works in-satisfactory condition. Under 
-early provisions of the .law councils were required also to pay interest ‘for 
a period of twenty years on loans expended-on-developimental roads. They 
were released from the obligation to pay interest on new loan .expenditure 
subsequent to 380th June, 1928, and their liability in .respect of loans 

. expended up.to 380th June, 1928, ceased as from Ast July, 1935. 

‘Loan charges on the whole amount of their loan indebtedness to the 
State Treasury .are debited to :the tavo main roads funds. Until 30th 
June, 19838, liability im respect of loan debt incurred up to 30th June, 
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1928, was limited to one-half in the County of Cumberland and to suéh 
aimount in respect of country main roads as was repayable by councils. 

The Developmental Roads Fund was released from all liability in respect 
of its loan indebtedness as from 1st January, 1936. Until 30th June, 
19838, this fund had been debited with loan charges which were collected 
from councils, and from ist July, 1933, to 31st December, 1935, with the 
full amount of charges on loan debt incurred up to 30th June, 1981. 

As a special emergency measure the sum of £200,000, viz., £46,000 from 
the Cumberland Main Roads Fund and £154,000 ‘from the Country Main 
‘Roads Fund, was transferred to Consolidated Revenue in 1932-88. 


Commonwealth Grants for Main Roads. 


Apart from the assistance granted by the State Government for the 
construction and upkeep of roads, the Connnonwealth Parliament, in each 
year from 1st July, 1923, to 80th June, 1926, appropriated moneys to assist 
the States in regard to roads. The amounts of the Federal grants were 
paid into a trust fund at the Commonwealth Treasury, and made available 
to the States as expenditure approved by the I*ederal authorities was in- 
eurred. 

Iu 1926 the Federal Government amended the system of Federal aid 
for road construction. The Federal Aid Roads Act was passed to authorise 
‘the Cominonwealth to contract agreements with the various States, pro- 
viding for the distribution among the States of a sum of £20,000,000 in 
ten equal annual instalments for the construction and reconstruction of 
Federal aid roads defined as (i) Main roads which open up and develop new 
country; (ii) trunk roads between important towns; (iii) arterial roads 
to carry the concentrated traffic from developmental, main trunk, and other 
roads. It was provided that at least one-fourth of all moneys expended 
under the Act should be on construction. The annual instalments wero 
allocated amongst the States on the basis of three-fifths population and 
two-fifths area. 

The funds provided by the Commonwealth were obtained from Customs 
duties on motor-cars and motor accessories, and each State participating 
in the scheme was required to expend a minimum amount equal to three- 
fourths of the sums provided by the Commonwealth. The State’s share 
might be derived either from loans or from State revenue, at least one- 
eighth of it being derived from revenue, and the amount derived from 
loans was subject to a sinking fund of 8 per cent. per annum at a rate of 
interest sufficient to extinguish the indebtedness in twenty years. In terms 
of the agreement which was signed in June, 1927, New South Wales received 
an annual grant of £552,000 from the Federal Government, and was 
required to provide annually from its own resources £414,000, including 
at least £51,750 from revenue. 

In 1931 the agreement was amended. The States were relieved oz the 
duty of providing pro rata contributions as from 1st February, 1930, and 
the Commonwealth agreed to continue the annual grant at the existing 
rate until 380th June, 1931, then to grant until 31st December, 1936, (sub- 
sequently extended to 30th June, 1937), the amount yielded by a customs 
duty of 24d. per gallon on petrol imported into Australia and an excise 
duty of 14d. per gallon on petrol refined in Australia. Moreover, the 
use of the money available from the petrol tax was extended to maintenance 
and repairs as well as construction, without the limitation as to classes of 
roads upon which the money could be expended. 

‘Upon expiry the agreement was renewed for a further period of ten 
-years, as from Ist July, 1987, and the rate of Commonwealth grant was 
‘increased to 3d. per gallon on petrol imported and 2d. per gallon on petrol 
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‘locally refined. The proceeds of the extra 3d. per gallon on petrol may 
be ‘applied to road and other .works connected with transport, and the 
Commouwealth Government may require one-twelfth to be expended upon 
the maintenance of roads giving access to Commonwealth properties. The 
sinking fund contribution in respect of State loan expenditure under the 
1926 agreement was reduced from 8 per cent. to 24 per cent. per annum 
as from 1st July, 1937. 

During the period 1927-28 to 1980-31 the operations of the Main Roads 
Department in connection with federal aid roads were conducted through 
the Federal Aid Roads Fund, into which were paid nearly all the receipts 
from the Commonwealth petrol tax. In subsequent years the receipts 
from Commonwealth petrol tax were apportioned between the County 
of Cumberland and Country Main Roads Funds in the same ratio as the 
receipts from State motor taxation. 


Main Roads Funds—Income and Hapenditure. 
Details of the income and expenditure of the funds of the Main Roads De- 
partment for the financial years ended 30th June, 19386 to 1989, are show1r 
below, also the total amounts from 12th March, 1925, to 30th June, 1939 :— 


Table 808.—Main Roads Department, Aggregate Income and Expenditure. 


Total to 
Particulars, 1935-26, 1936-37, 1937-38. 1938-39. a ans 
Income. £ £ £ £ £ 
Motor taxes, fees, ctc. .+.| 1,797,934 | 1,882,071 | 1,891,228 | 2,018,556 |20,350,783 
Contributions by Councils...) 247,711 244,116 224,929 250,679 | 4,262,113 
Loans raised by Councils... as ses see Bos 693,613 


State Appropriations— 


From Revenue ... oe es ois ae ide 745,938 
From Loans ie «| 274,674 455,860 215,547 302,643 | 6,932,061 
Federal Grants ea 3 739,540 811,476 | 1,143,144 | 1,176,039 | 9,327,318 
Miscellaneous ... ase we] 137,359 72,614 52,0382 68,331 818,756 
Total aes £| 3,197,218 | 3,466,137 | 3,526,880 | 3,816,248 43,130,582 
Expenditure. 
Construction ... ove «| 1,102,219 | 1,348,539 | 1,696,157 | 1,736,898 |21,649,638 
Maintenance ... te ..| 1,868,575 | 1,569,719 | 1,483,619 | 1,519,929 /15,391,287 
Loans— : 


Repayment and Sinkin 
Fund... one ---| 204,182 206,095 212,380 200,591 | 2,253,558 


Interest .., oes «| 290,130 155,947 147,961 135,678 | 1,854,410 

Exchange and Manage- 
ment... te ae 25,057 18,999 17,757 16,791 176,001 
Administrative Expenses... 80,943 86,816 100,826 100,583 | 1,045,134 
‘Miscellaneous ... sea one 843 576 1,296 914 73,111 
Total as £| 2,971,949 | 3,386,620 | 3,659,996 | 3,711,384 142,443,139 


In 1938-39 all items of income were higher than in the previous year. 
Motor taxes, fees, etc., increased by £127,328, State loan appropriations by 
£87,096, and the aggregate increase was £289,368. 

Expenditure increased by £51,388 in 1938-39. There was an increase of 
£40,741 in construction, and £36,310 in maintenance, and a decrease of 
£25,088 in loan charges, and £625 in administrative expenses and mis- 
cellancous. 

The most important item of income is motor taxes, fees, etc., which 
yielded 52.8 per cent. of the total income in 1938-39, as compared with 
30.8 per cent. from Federal grants, 7.9 per cent. from State loan appro- 
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priations and 6.6 per cent. from councils’ contributions. The proportionate 
distribution of the aggregate income up to 30th June, 1989, according to 
its sources was: motor taxes, fees, ete., 47.2 per cent.; Federal grants, 
21.6 per cent.; loans, 17.7 per cent.; councils’ contributions, 9.9 per cent.; 
State revenue grants, 1.7 per cent.; and miscellaneous, 1.9 per cent. 

The contributions by councils were somewhat higher than in any of the 
previous four years notwithstanding the abolition of the rate in the City 
of Sydney at the beginning of 1938, : 

The maintenance of roads and bridges absorbed 41 per cent. of the 
total expenditure during 1938-39, construction 46.8 per cent., loan redemp- 
tion 5.4 per cent., interest, exchange, etc., 4.1 per cent., and administration 
2.7 per cent. 

The expenditure on the construction of roads and bridges exceeded the 
amount spent on maintenance in each year up to 1980-31, when the respec- 
tive aggregates were £12,180,254 and £4,981,828. As more and more road- 
works were completed, however, the annual commitments for maintenance 
expanded beyond expenditure on construction, and from 1931-82 to 1988-89 
the aggregate expenditure on maintenance was £10,459,464 and on construc- 
tion. £9,469,3884. 

Of the aggregate expenditure to 80th June, 1939, the sum of £2,253,558 
was utilised in providing for the redemption of loans, which had been already 
included as expenditure on construction. Deducting tle amount duplicated 
in the accounts the aggregate expenditure to 80th June, 1989, cn road works 
and annual charges other than debt redemption, was £40,189,5S81, of which 
58.8 per cont. was disbursed on eonstruction, 88.3 per cent. on maintenance, 
5.1 per cent. on interest, exchange, ete., 2.6 per cent. on adininisiration, 
and 0.2 per cent. on miscellaneous items. 


Details of the expenditure and income of each of the funds during the 
year 1988-89 are shown in the following statement :— 


Taste 304.—Main Roads Department—Ineome and Expenditure, 1938-39. 


| tumberis + Develop- otal, 
Particulars. Stun Ronde. Main Roads, mut AuTonts. 
Income. £ £ £ £ 
Motor Taxes, Fees, otc. «| 483,859 | 1,534,697 aie 2,018,556 
Contributions by Councils ...| 225,113 25,566 196 250,679 
State Appropriations frcm 
Loans Pu aoe tos 39,560 154,143 109,000 302,643 
Federal Grants os «| 276,369 899,670 aes 1,176,039 
Miscellaneous ... ais ens 31,840 35,194. 1,297 68,331 
Total is £| 1,056,681 | 2,649,270 110,297 | 3,816,248 
Bxpenditure, 
Construction ... ve -| 604,668 | 1,129,741 102,489 | 1,736,898 
Maiutenancoe ... one «| 286,474 | 1,233,455 Ay 1,519,929 
Loans— 
Repayment and Sinking 
Fund... ae | 158,784 46,807 ted 200,591 
Interest .. . ..{ 51,908 | 83,770 me 135,678 
Exchange and Manage- 
ment... ¥i ee 5,558 11,283 ecu 16,791 
Administrative Expenses... 20,494 76,800 3,289 100,583 
Miscellaneous ... ie aa 502 412 as 914 


Total tee £| 1,023,388 | 2,582,218 105,778 | 3,711,384 


—— 
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The method prescribed for the allocation of motor taxes and federal grants 
resulted in the payment of 76 per cent. of these items to the Country 
Main Roads Fund and 24 per cent. to the Cumberland Fund. 


The expenditure on construction from the Cumberland and Country Main 
Roads Funds in 1938-39 amounted to £1,634,409, of which £854,193 was 
expended on State highways, £638,999 on trunk and ordinary main roads, 
and £141,217 on surveys, supervision and other unallocated expeuses. In’ 
respect of maintenance, £623,306 was spent on State highways, £630,967 
on trunk and ordinary main roads, £118,270 on Western Division roads, 
£99,007 ou bridges and ferries, and £48,379 on unallocated expenses. 


The income and expenditure of the Main Roads Department in each 
year since its establishment are shown in the following table. The Federal 
Aid Roads moneys amounting to £3,837,075 expended on road construction 
and loan interest and repayment between July, 1927 and June, 1934, have 
been allocated in the table to existing funds, according to the classes of roads 
on which the moneys were expended, viz., County of Cumberland. roads 
£620,884; country main roads, £2,994,484; and developmental roads £291,757. 


TasiE 805.—Main Roads Department—Iucome and Expenditure of Various 
Funds to 30th June, 1989. 


Year, | Cumberland Country Developmental Total 
“ Main Roads, Main Roads. Roads. all Roads. 
Income. £ £ £ £ 

1925-26* tee on 1,121,275 1,990,095 264,003 3,375,373 
1926-27 See rc 716,825 850,998 276,000 1,843,823 
1927-28 tee vee 1,607,021 2,940,505 151,302 4,698,828 
1928-29 hiss _ 1,597,512 2,401,340 417,001 4,325,853 
1929-30 iss vee 898,599 1,975,908 193,098 3,067,605 
1930-31 vee vee 786,061 1,668,612 164,319 2,618,992 
1931-32 oe tee 710,068 1,323,577 864 2,034,509 
1932-33 _ wee 625,592 1,271,508 33,404 1,930,504. 
1933-34 _ ies 727,212 1,527,917 227,806 2,482,935 
1934-35 vee ves 737,159 1,742,818 265,700 2,745,677 
1935-36 as see 843,879 2,151,662 201,677 3,197,218 
1936-37 vee ve 863,063 2,495,484 107,590 3,466,137 
1937-38 or ate 966,443 2,497,437 63,000 3,526,880 
1938-39 ies tee 1,056,681 2,649,270 110,297 3,816,248 

Total to 30-6-39 ..| 18,167,390 27,487,131 2,476,061 43,130,582 

Expenditure. 

1925-26* vee one 685,290 776,084 101,468 1,562,842 
1926-27 one ae 969,723 1,524,087 152,007 2,645,817 
1927-28 one ve| 1,195,859 1,914,603 195,304 3,305,766 
1928-20 ies ve} 1,215,440 2,348,796 377,443 3,941,679 
1929-30 one ae 1,415,911 2,746,660 362,813 4,525,384 
1930-31 eee tee 863,657 1,769,865 216,816 2,850,338 
1931-82 tee tes 608,914 1,055,337 41,663 1,705,914 
1932-33 one one 655,132 1,598,875 58,868 2,312,875 
1933-34 ae vee 721,684 1,790,105 161,859 2,673,648 
1034-35 ate tes 908,804 1,951,517 328,446 3,188,857 
1935-36 we ves 791,817 1,981,812 198,320 2,971,949 
1936-37 eee eer 798,142 2,487,245 101,303 3,386,690 
1937-38 ine ae 992,947 2,581,065 85,984 3,659,996 
1938-39 ve Sed 1,023,388 2,582,218 105,778 3,711,384 
Total to 30-6-39 | 12,846,798 27,108,269 2,488,072 42,443,139 


* Yrom 12th March, 1925, to 30th June, 1926, 
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The funds, as represented by income, placed at the disposal of the 
Main Roads Department were at a high level during the first four years 
after its establishment. The average was £8,560,969 per annum including 
receipts from loans £1,266,711 and State revenues £154,566. Then the 
amount declined steadily to £1,9380,504 in 1932-33, due largely to the cur- 
tailment of loan funds, the cessation of grants from State revenues and 
the transfer during the year of £200,000 to the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
of the State. Moreover, a decline in the volume of motor traffic subsequent 
to 1929-30 caused a diminution in the yield from motor taxation. Between 
1982-83 and 1938-89 the amount of income increased by £1,885,744 to 
£3,816,248. The increase in motor taxation was £989,836, in Federal grant 
(petrol tax) £672,989 and in receipts from loans £216,444. 


The actual expenditure from the funds to 30th June, 1939, was £40,189,581 
excluding £2,253,558 in respect of repayment of loans as shown on page 
368. 


Bripars AND Ferries. 


Nearly all the large bridges of recent date have been constructed of iron 
and steel and reinforced concrete, aud some of them have been erected under 
dificult engineering conditions, owing to the peculiarity of the river flow in 
certain parts of the country. The municipal and shire councils are 
empowered to control the bridges, with the exception of those under the 
control of the Main Roads Department. The most notable bridge-building 
project is the Sydney Harbour Bridge described below. 


A wooden bridge across Middle Harbour at the Spit was built in 1924 by 
the Sydney Harbour Trust for the Manly Municipal Council. Tolls were 
levied to defray the cost until it had been paid in full, then, in 1980, the 
bridge was transferred to the Government. <A bridge across the George’s 
River was built by the Sutherland Shire Council under similar conditions, 
aud one across the Parramatta River was built by the Ryde Municipal 
Council. The former bridge was opened for traffic in May, 1929, and the 
latter in December, 1935. Tolls collected in 1938 on the George’s River 
Bridge amounted to £38,269, and on the Parramatta River Bridge to £17,351; 
collections on the Sydney Harbour Bridge are shown in Table 306. 


Where local conditions and limited traffic have not favoured the erection 
of a bridge, a punt or ferry has been installed. The principal ferries which 
are worked otherwise than by hand have been proclaimed as national 
services. With the exception of Peats Ferry and Stockton Ferry these 
services are operated free of charge to the public, but the Government 
makes a small grant annually (£6,383 in 1938-39) to compensate municipal 
and shire councils for revenue lost by the abolition of tolls in 1908. Ser- 
vices are operated by the Main Roads Department at Peat’s Ferry, which 
links the Pacific Highway across the Hawkesbury River, and between 
Neweastle and Stockton across the Hunter River. The tolls collected in 
1938-39 amounted to £32,874 and £2,504 respectively. 


Sydney Harbow Bridge. 


The Sydney Harbour Bridge, crossing between Dawes Point on the 
southern and Milson’s Point on the northern side, is the largest arch bridge 
in the world. Its total length, with railway and roadway approaches is 22% 
miles. The railway across the bridge connects the City Railway at Wyn- 
yard Station and the northern suburban line at Waverton Station. The 
bridge was opened for traffic on 19th March, 1982. Its administration is 
vested in the Department of Main Roads. 
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The main bridge consists of a steel arch span of 1,650 feet, with a rise 
of 380 feet at the centre of the lower chord at crown, and the highest point 
of the top chord is 440 feet above mean sea level. It is flanked on either 
side by granite-faced conercte abutment towers and pylons and by five steel 
approach spans. The clearance for shipping is 170 feet from high-water 
level. The width of the deck overall is 160 feet; it carries a roadway 
57 feet wide in the centre, with a pair of railway tracks on each side, and 
a footiwvay 10 fect wide on cach extreme outside. The main arch is composed 
of silicon steel and the deck of carbon steel. The weight of steelwork in the 
bridge is £0,800 tons, of which 37,000 tons are in ihe main span. 


The total capital cost of the bridge to 30th June, 1939, was £9,872,465, 
but the final cost will probably approximate £9,500,000 after adjustment 
in respect of payments still outstanding and realisations from the sale of 
surplus resumed lands. ‘The expenditure to 80th June, 1939, included 
£4,802,634 paid to the contractors in respect of the main bridge and steel 
approaches, £2,336,244 expended by the Public Works Department on the 
bridge and appreaches, £1,145,538 on resumptions, £93,061 on Lavender Bay 
vailway station and minor works, and £1,494.988 interest and exchange 
capitalised. 


It was prescribed by the Syduey Harbour Bridge Act, 1922, that two- 
thirds of the cast was to be debited to the Government railways, and that 
one-third was to be paid by means of a special levy at the rate of 
dd. in the & of unimproved capital value of land in certain municipalities 
and shires adjacent to the bridge. Under amending legislation, however, 
it is provided that tolls be charged for traffic other than pedestrian, and 
that the railway and tramway authorities pay a prescribed amount in 
respect of each paying passenger carried across the bridge. 


The special Jevy upon the local areas was reduced to 4d. in the £ in 1933 
to 2d. in 1986 and was abolished at the end of 1937. 


The charges payable in respect of vehicular traffic across the bridge (other 
than railway and tramway traffic) are shown below. The charges for vans 
and heavy vehicles were reduced in September 1934 and a charge of 1d. for 
children under fourteen years riding in veliuicles was abolished. 


8, d. 
Motor cars and motor cycles with side cars . each 0 6 
Bicycles, tricycles, motor cycles without side cars, 3, light "Vehicles 
pr opelled by hand or horse drawn... i 0 3 
Vans, lorries, drays, or other vehicles of which ‘tho tare weight 
does not exceed 2 tons . 0 9 
Vans, lorries, drays, or other vehicles of which the tare weight 
exceeds 2 tons, but does not exceed 3 tons .. dee wes » 1 6 
Vehicles over 3 tons tare weight ... ”» 2 0 
Persons aged 14 years and over, tiding i in vehicles (other than 
the driver) a6 ais ave ae bes xa wee » 0 3 
Horse and rider cvs bes vai és ste ses we 0 3 


One pair of railway tracks is used for trams. The tram fare for the bridge 
section was reduced from 4d, to 8d. per adult passenger on ist October, 
1932, and to 2d. on ist January, 1988; the fare for children was 2d. until 
ist January, 1988, and 1d. thereafter. Motor omnibus services were 
extended across the bridge on Ist August, 1987; the fares are the same 
as for tram passengers. 
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Road tolls and: contributions for railway and tramway passengers and 
by councils-are paid.into the. Bridge Account. The income and expendi- 
ture for the last five vears and the. total from 19th March, 19382, to 80th 
June, 1939, are shown below :— 


TasLe 306.—Sydney Harbour Bridge, Income and Expenditure. 


Total to 
Particulars. 1984-86] 1035-36. | 1936-37. | 1937-38,| 1938-39. | Poth 
1939, 
Income— £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Road Tolls ie wee ...| 189,461] 215,873 | 234,283 | 261,428) 278,297 |1,551,017 
Railway Contributions ... ...| 104,457| 107,320 | 113,838 | 115,880, 103,697 | 684,869 
Tramway ae eee ...| 51,543) 53,971 | 54,607 | 54,716) 33,991 | 354.405 
Omnibus - any Seal! Ses ae ioe 5,042) 4,746 9,788 
Councils’ > os »».| 98,530| 81,320 | 65,712 | 33,516 154 | 733,923 
Other eee des Sis ..| 4,188! 7,035 9,165 8,522) 8,213 47,724 
Total Income eee £| 448,179, 465,519 | 477,605 | 479,104] 429,098 |3,381,726 
Expenditure— - : — —— 
Maintenance 3% es «.| 24,442) 44,385 | 33,235 | 46,421] 36,739 | 220,672 
Collection of Road Tolls «| 7,725] 8,365 8,505 | 10,111) 10,520 62,557 
Loan Charges— 
Intercst wes a8 .-.| 869,105, 324,777 | 286,504 | 296,066) 294,748 |2,362,270 
Exchange Bon eee «| 54,796) 46,384 | 37,652 | 38,339) 38,454 | 348,687 
Management ... “i «| 2,390) 5,761 2,916 3,021; 1,596 25,418 
Sinking Fund ... wee ...| 35,461! 34,027 | 35,492 | 38,884) 40,563 | 250,194 
Other ves aie san «| 1,655) 3,461 1,308 1,909} 1,674 17,868 
Total Expenditure £1 495.574' 467.160 | 405,612 |! 434,751! 424,294 |3,287,666 


There was a surplus of income over expenditure in each of the last 
three years, the amount in 1988-39 being £4,804. The accumulated surplus 
to 80th June, 1939, amounted to £94,060. 


GovERNMEeNntT EXPENDITURE oN Roans, BripgEs, ETc. 


Although the State possesses an extensive railway system, the main 
roads are still the sole means of communication throughout a large part 
of the interior and serve as valuable feeders to the railways. The 
following return shows the expenditure, including loan expenditure by the 
State Government and the Main Roads Department, on works of a local 
character, such as roads, bridges, punts, ferries, public watering places, ete., 
in various years from 1906 to 1939 :— 


Tan_e 807.—Government Expenditure on Roads and Other Local Works, 
1921 to 1939. 


Expenditure | Indowments and Grants to Sydney 
Expenditure | from Funds | Councils from yotes of Local Total Harbour 
Yearended {from votes of of Main Government Department. Expenditure, Bridge 
30th June. Public Works dgade ‘ aia - eye rt and 
Department. Departinen ‘| Shires, palities. Total. Bridge). Pproaches, 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1921 212,407 ene 316,180] 108,353] 424,533) 636,940 vee 
1929 479,662 | 3,602,789 | 301,220) 30,290| 331,510) 4,413,961 | 1,068,246 
1930 464,271 | 4,093,621 | 312,178} 69,129) 381,307) 4,939,199 | 1,350,618 
1931 435,749 | 2,433,754 | 518,372] 382,050) 900,422) 3,769,925 | 1,258,289 
1932 161,903 | 1,321,949 | 201,888] 21,283] 222,671) 1,706,523 | 1,127,775 
1933 199,614 | 1,952,674 | 226,534) 128,850] 355,384) 2,507,672 262,425 
1934 286,001 | 2,148,855 | 831,144/1,190,972)2,022,116) 4,456,972 27,182 
1935 221,249 | 2,679,714 |1,547,982)1,794,0583,342,040, 6,243,003 29,403 
1936 79,666 | 2,470,794 |1,508,138/2,099,028 3,607,166! 6,157,626 46,171 
1937 135,633 | 2,918,258 1,294,306'1,596,942 2,891,248 5,945,139 33,803 
1938 463,072 | 3,179,776 }|1,247,667/1,175,596 2,423,263) 6,066,111 46,541 
1939 805,330 | 3,256,827 {1,208,617 1,010,902 2,214,519 6,276,676 | 36,739 


* Construction and Maintenance only. 
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The moneys expended by the Main Roads Department have not been pro- 
vided wholly by the State Government, part of them being grants from the 
Government of the Commonwealth and contributions, etc., by the councils 
of the municipalities and shires. In addition to the expenditure shown in 
the table there has been a considerable amount of expenditure on roads, 
bridges, ete., by local government bodies and on streets by private individuals 
in .preparing land for subdivisional sales. 


The grants to municipalities and shires increased substantially in 1933-34 
following the introduction of a system of emergency relief works for the 
unemployed as described in the chapter “Iimployment” of this ‘volume. 
These works were controlled by the councils and the Government paid the 
wages and-part.of the other costs. The expenditure was mainly on roads 
and streets, and smaller sums were spent on parks, reserves, beaches and 
other local improvements. The amount of grants paid to the councils for 
emergency relief works was £1,806,603 in 1988-84, £2,814,202 in 1084-35, 
£3,348,989 in 1935-86 and £2,148,346 in 1936-37. In 1936-87 the Govern- 
ment initiated a new scheme for assisting the councils to undertake an 
extended programme of loan works, including water and sewerage works as 
well as roads, parks, etc., and grants under the emergency relief plan were 
reduced to £333,366 in 1987-88 and £216,024 in 1938-39. 


RAILWAYS. 


The railways open for traflic at 30th June, 1939, included 6,114 miles of 
line vested in the Railway Commissioner of New South ,Wales; a line 23 
miles long running from Liverpool to Holdswortlhy which is owned by, the 
Federal Government; 241 miles of border railways in the Riverina district 
owned by the State of Victoria and 88 miles of private railways available 
for general traffic. The total length of the routes covered by these railways 
was 6,445 miles. The length of State railways laid with one or more 
-tracks is shown in Table 309. 


State Raiiways. 


Administrative authority for the control of the State railways is vested 
in a Commissioner for Railways, appointed for seven years, and there is 
an assistant commissioner to exercise such powers and charged with such 
duties as the Commissioner may determine. Changes in the administrative 
arrangements are described on page 860. 


The railway property is vested in the Railway ‘Commissioner as.a body 
corporate to conduct the services on existing lines and to construct the 
new lines authorised by the Legislature, By-laws for the regulation of the 
services, including those by which rates of freight and fares are prescribed, 
:must be approved by the Government before-:they become operative. 


The Government Tourist Bureau and tourist resorts have been adiminis- 
tered by the Commissioner for Railways since 1st January, 1938, but the 
finances of these activities are not included in the railway accounts. 


Up to 80th June, 1928, railway receipts were paid into consolidated revenue, 
and moneys to-be expended on‘the services as well as funds for construction 
‘were appropriated annually .by Parliament. This procedure was altered as 
from ist July, 1928, when the railway accounts were separated:from the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund to be kept in the Government Railways Fund in 
terms of the Government Railways Amendment Act, 1928. Receipts, loan 
moneys appropriated by Parliament for railway purposes, and fines and 
penalties recovered by the Commissioner are paid into this fund. 


Provision has been made.for the establishment.of a renewals fund to meet 
‘Parliamentary appropriations for renewals, reconstruction and conversion 
of lines, buildings and other wasting assets. These provisions are to com- 
mence on a date to be proclaimed, and after proclamation the Commis- 
sioner will be required to transfer from revenue ‘to the renewals fund an 
amount determined annually by the Governor after investigation by a 
‘Committee of Review. ‘The renewals fund will-recéive also any additional 
-amounts :appropriated :by Parliament. The met profit in any year, as 
certified .by the Auditor+General, is transferable to.a reserve account to be 


available only to meet losses incurred in any year, -und for ;the reduction 
of rates and fares. | 
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The Railways Fund shares proportionately in the benefits and obligations 
of the State under the financial agreement between the Commonwealth and 
the States, which is described in the chapter of this volume entitled “Public 
Finance,” as if the fund had not been separated from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. Thus a proportion of the interest, management expenses, 
oversea exchange ‘and sinking fund contributions payable on the State loan 
debt is chargeable to the railway revenues. The charge for exchange was 
imposed for the first time in 1930-31, following depreciation of the 
Australian currency. A contribution for sinking fund was not charged 
until ist October, 1987, the provisions of the Act of 1928 relating thereto 
having been held in suspense. 


Provision was made in the amending Act of 1928 for annual contributions 
from State revenues to make good two-thirds of the loss incurred on country | 
developmental railways, the amount of contribution not to exceed £800,000 
in any year. The maximum amount of £800,000 was paid in 1928-29 and 
each succeeding year. 


The construction of new railways is subject to authorisation by Parlia- 
ment in terms of the Public Works Act, 1912. This Act requires that pro- 
posals for new lines estimated to cost more than £20,000 be submitted to 
the Legislative Assembly, then referred to the Parliamentary Standing 
Committee on Public Works, consisting of members of both Houses of 
Parliament. If, after receiving the Committee’s report, the Assembly 
resolves that the work be undertaken, a bill is to be introduced to sanction 
jt. A Public Works Committee has not been appointed in any Parliament - 
elected since 19380 and the construction of any new line in recent years 
has been excluded by the authorising Act from these provisions of the 
Public Works Act. 


The order of construction and the rate of progress of railway lines and 
works are determined by the Commissioner uniess the Governor specially 
orders otherwise. Interest on lines under construction may be added to the 
capital cost. 


The Gnances of the railways and tramways, as Government business 
undertakings, and their relation to the revenue, expenditure, and publie 
debt of the State, are discussed in the chapter of this volume entitled 
“ Publie Finance.” 


; LenetH or State Rainways. 

The statistics of State railways shown in this chapter refer to the lines 
vested in the Railway Commissioner of New South Wales, including the 
Campbelltown to Camden and Yass tramways, which are operated in cen- 
junction with the railways, it 
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The first railway line, 14 miles in length, was opened for traffic between 
Sydney and Parramatta on 26th September, 1855, and communication was 
established between Neweastle and Kast Maitland on 80th March, 1857. 


The total length of the lines open at 80th June, 1939, was 6,114 miles, 
distributed as follows:—Southern system, 2,162 miles; Western, 2,206 miles; 
and Northern, 1,746 miles. In addition there were 1,264 miles of sidings 
and crossovers, 


The growth of the State railway system is illustrated in the following 
table :— 


Taste 3808—Railways, Lines Open and Capital Cost, 1855 to 1989. 


n 


Lines opened Lines open for traffic at end of period. ae Sra La lines 
Period. for trafic = 
een during the : | ; As 
veriod | otaltength.| 7 Riite | per'nite, |) pared. | perfods 
bie! dat aioe eRe . sf 
Miles, { Miles, No. Sq. miles, | £ £ 
1855-64 a 143 143 2,789 9,170 i) +2,631,790 2,631,790 
2865-74 a, 260 403 1,427 770 i! 4,212,756 6,844,546 
1875-84 4...) 1,215 1,618 559 192 18,235,592 20,080,138 
1885-94 wa 883 2,501 | 490 124) 15,775,183 35,855,271 
1895-1904 ... 789 3,281 435 95 6,433, 246 42,288,517 
1905-14 0. 686 3,967 472 18 18,976,352 61,264,869 
WD1S-24—.} «1,556 5,523 406 56 32,090,298 93,355,167 
1925-34. 641 6,164 | 425 50 47,578,184 |140,938,32) 
1985 eat ous 6,164 | 429 50 798,591 {141,726,912 
1936 tee T 6,124 435 50 2,116,160 [143,843,072 
1937 oo one 6,124 440 59 1,414,210 {145,257,282 
1938 ves t 6,114 ddd 50 1,550,791 146,808,073 
19389 vee one 6,114 449 50 809,457 |147,617,530 


* Calendar years to end of 1887, later years ended 80th Juno, t+ 40 miles dismantled. 
{10 miles dismantled. 

Rail transport facilities have been extended not only by the construction 
of new railways but also by the laying of additional tracks on existing lines 
and by facilities for speedier transport such ag electrification, to which much 
of the capital expenditure in recent years -has been applied. 


The mileage of lines open for traffic was not extended during the years 
1988-84 to 1988-89. Work was commenced early in 1936 on two new 
lines. One Hine from Sutherland, on the TWawarra line 154 miles south of 
Sydney, to Cronulla, on the coast, approximately 6 miles in length, was 
opened in December, 1939. The other from Maryvale, on the western line, 
to Sandy Hollow, on a branch of the northern railway, approximately 150 
miles, will connect the westerm, north-western, northern and coastal 
systems, and bring the north-western portion of the State into 
direet communication by vail with the port of Newcastle. In February, 1988, 
the construction of a branch line from Bungendore to Captain’s Flat was 
commenced under agreement with a private company, which has undertaken 
to develop the rich mineral deposits of the Captain’s Flat district. Work 
is proceecing also on the uncompleted portion of the City Railway, between 


1 


Wynyard and St. James Stations. 7 seis 
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RAILWAYS, 1890-91 TO 1938-39. 
(Ratio Graph.) 
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The numbers atthe side of the graph represent £1,000,000 of capital cost, revenue and working expenses 
100,000 of population and 1,000 miles of railway. 


The diagram is a ratlo graph. The vertical scale is logarithmic and the curves rise and fall according 
to the rate of increase or decrease. Actual values are shown by means of the numbers at the side of 
the graph. 

The following statement shows the length of line laid with one or more 
tracks at intervals since 380th June, 1901 :— 


TaBLe 309.—Railways, Length and Classification of Tracks, 1901 to 1939. 


At 30th June, Single. Double. Triple. Quadruple. | Sextuple. Total. 
miles. miles. miles. | mules, miles niles, 

1901 2,678 1584 sis 84 ose 2,845 
1911 _ 38,4764 276 eee 82 aes 3,761 
1921 4,423 572 74 344 1* 5,043 
1934 5,381 612 8 35 8t 6,044 
1936 5,455 617 8 36 8t 6,124 
1938 5,445 617 8 3 8t 6,114 
1939 5,445 617 7 | 37 | gt 6,114 

*Five tracks, {Includes 47 chains with eight tracks, 


There are duplicate lines on the main western line as far as Kelso and 
on two other sections between Kelso and Orange; the southern line is 
duplicated as far as Cootamundra, the northern line as far as Branxton, 
and the south coast line to Wollongong, except certain tunnels and 
bridges. of {. 
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City and Suburban Electric Railways. 

The city electric railway when complete will form a two-track loop 
railway around the city, running, for the most part underground, along the 
eastern side of the city to Circular Quay and returning along the western 
side to the Central Station. The scheme includes the construction of a 
branch from the city railway to Bondi for the eastern suburbs, and a 


branch from the main suburban line to Balmain to serve the western 
suburbs. 


The eastern section of the city railway was completed as far as St. 
James Station, about a mile from Central Station, in December, 1926, 
and the western section was opened for traffie between Central and Wyn- 
yard Stations—approximately 14 miles—in February, 1982. ‘The section 
to St. James is used as an extension of the Illawarra Suburban railway 
serving suburbs situated south of Sydney. This line has three branches, 
from Sydney to Bankstown (the services on this line run to Wynyard) ; 
from Tempe to East Hills; and a branch from Sutherland to Cronulla 
which was opened in December, 1939. A line from Bankstown connects 
with the main southern railway, at Regent’s Park, 2 miles from Lidcombe. 


When the western section to Wynyard was opened for traffic, suburban 
services along the main western, southern and northern lines were ex- 
tended into the city, and they were connected with the North Sydney line 
by the opening of the Sydney Harbour Bridge in March, 1932. 


The main trunk line, on which a large proportion of the suburban traffic 
is carried, runs in a westerly direction from Sydney through Granville and 
Parramatta. The main southern system branches from the western line 
at Lidcombe (10 miles from Central Station), and another: branch runs 
southward from Granville (18 miles from Central Station) joining the line 
from Lidcombe at Cabramatta. The northern system branches from the 
main trunk line at Strathfield (7 miles from Central Station), and the 
North Shore line runs from Hornsby on the northern railway through the 
suburbs on the northern side of the harbour across the Harbour Bridge 
to Wynyard. 


The suburban railways are for the most part operated by electricity; the 
total length of the lines under the electric system at 30th June, 1939, was 
96 miles 52 chains, as shown below :— 


TasLe 310.—Electric Railways, Length, 30th June, 1989. 


Line, arte rive, teat! 
miles chs. miles che. 

City Railway tes on er 45 |) Southern— 

Iawarra— Lidcombe to Cabramatta...) 7 7 
Sydney to National Park...) 17 57 Granville to Liverpool ...| 9 15 
Sydenham to Bankstown... 8 33 Warwick Farm Racecourse! 1 1 
Tempe to Kingsgrove .,.| 3 43 Regents ParktoPankstown) 2 44 

Western— | North Shore Line... ww 14 38 
Sydney to Parramatta ...| 14 60 
Clyde-Rosehill Racecourse 1 16 

Northern— —— 
Strathfield to Hornsby ...| 14 13 Total oes | 96 52 


Nearly all these lines are laid with at least two tracks, 21 miles being 
laid with’ four tracks or more. 
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Cost or State RAILWays. 


The total capital expenditure on lines open for traffic as at 30(h June, 
1989, amounted to £147,617,530, excluding the cost of the line, 23 miles 
in length, from Wynyard across the Sydney Harbour Bridge to Waverton. 
The cost of construction was £101,192,589, and the expenditure on rolling 
stock and other equipment £46,428,941, viz.: Rolling stock, £27,629,998; 
electrie power stations, substations and plant, £8,887,881; machinery 
£2,375,718; workshops, £2,795,985; reconditioning of track, £2,854,100; 
tourist resorts, £45,278; furniture, £10,086; and floating capital for the 
purchase of stores, £1,875,000. 


The average cost of the railways per mile open for traffic at 30th June, 
1989, was £24,155 for construction, rolling stock and other equipment, 
including £16,559 for construction. The cost of construction varies greatly 
according to the class of traffic for which the lines are constructed, the 
number of tracks laid, and the different physical characteristics of the 
wide expanse of territory through which they run. 


The track on main trunk lines was originally laid with 80 lb. rails, on 
branch lines with 714 lb. and 60 Ib. rails, and on lines in the electrified 
area with 100 lb, rails, As renewals are required, 107 |b. rails are laid in 
the electrified area on heavy passenger lines and on the main trunk lines, 
90 lb. rails on secondary lines, and 80 lb, recovered rails on unballasted 
branch lines. Sleepers of Australian hardwood, measuring 8 ft. x 9 in. x 4% 
in., are laid at the rate of 20 per 45 ft. of 90 lb. and 107 lb. rail, and per 
40 ft, of 80 Ib, rail. 


Of £147,617,530 expended to 30th June, 1989, an amount of £666,864 was 
provided from consolidated revenue, and £2,854,100 represented the out- 
standing balance of an advance from the Treasury for the purpose of 
improving railway tracks and rolling stock. Both these amounts are free of 
interest, but the latter is repayable in annual instalments over a period of 
twenty years, commencing in 1985-36. The total amount advanced was 
£3,300,000, of which £445,900 has been repaid including £165,000 in 1988-39. 


Tnterest on the balance of the capital debt of the railways is chargeable at 
the average rate payable on the public debt of the State, as shown in 
the chapter of this Year Book relating to public finance. The rate iu 
1938-39 was 3.67296 per cent. 
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The capital expenditure on railways open for traffic, the interest charges 
and net earnings in various years since 1901 are shown below:— 


Tanne 311.—Railways, Capital Charges and Net Earnings, 1901 to 1989. 


oa tal Capital Charges. ae, 
-Year ended June, oi Lines E Net tion from)  nefcit, 
open. exchange, Earnings. Eonsolt: 
Interest. aera: Total, eee 
ment, 
£000, £000. | £000, £000. £000. £000. £000. 
1901 a es 28,933 | 1,495 * 1,425 | 1,456 oes 31* 
W911 eee ioe 50,972 1,797 vee 1,797 2,351 na 554* 
1921 as eels 82,304 8,812 it 3,812 3,235 on 577 
1929 vee ran 124,629 6,10 ie ' 6,150 4,638 800 712 
1930 won as 126,318 6,421 oes 6,421 2,864 800 2,757 
1931 fee ae 132,665 6,790 795 7,585 2,363 800 4,422 
1932 Ay {| 189,667 | 6,519 | 1,337 7,866 | 2,491 800 4,265 
1933 ve .-| 140,797 | 6,853 | 1,246 7,599 | 3,430 800 | 3, 260 
1934 ee {| 140,933 5,972 1,103 7,075 3,687 | 800 2,588 
1935 ies veep 141,727 5,878 843 6,521 4,437 800 1,284 
1936 i ie 143,843 5,700 904 6,604 5,106 890 698 
1937 Ann wef 145,257 5,444 789 6,233 5,461 800 g8* 
1938 wg .-| 146,808 5,340 1,135+ | 6,475fT| 5,726 800 51* 
1939 we{ 147,618 | 5,860] 1,215+| 6,575+] 4,603 goo | 1,172 


* Surplus, t Includes Sinking Fund £371,000 in 1937-38 and £496,000 in 1938-89, (Sce coutext page S82.) 


State railways are regarded as a developmental agericy in the settlement of 
the country rather than as a revenue-producing enterprise, and services 
on a number of lines are conducted at a loss, In addition, 
railway finances bear the burden of substantial concessions made for the 
direct benefit of primary and secondary industries, These include rebates 
from ordinary charges for the transport of livestock and fodder, and 
concessions in respect of the carriage of raw materials and the products of 
certain manufacturing industries which are assisted for national reasons. 


Despite these handicaps, the nes earnings of the railways in years 
preceding the Great War usually exceeded interest by a substantial amount. 
Subsequently operating expenses rose and interest charges increased with the 
rapid extension of capital equipment and higher rates of interest, and fron 
1914-15 earnings were insufficient to pay interest charges, except in the three 
years 1922-23 to 1924-25. The deficiency amounted to £1,609,267 in 1927-28 
and its reduction to £712,434 in 1998-29 was due to the payment by the 
Government for the first time of an annual contribution of £800,000 
towards losses incurred on developmental country lines. Earnings declined 
seriously after 1928-29, but there was no offsetting movement in working 
expenses uutil 1930-31. Then an additional heavy charge was assumed iu 
respect of exchange on interest remitted overseas and the deficit was as much 
as £4,565,000 in 1981-82. Progressive recovery in financial results during 
the next six years was due to reductions in working expenses, interest and 
exchange and, after 1933-84, increased earnings. 


In 1938-39 earnings decreased by £339,675, and working experises iu- 
ereased by £782,992 and capital charges by £100,324, so that the net 
result. was a deficit of £1,172,000 as compared with a surplus of £52,009 
in the previous year. 
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The railways were first charged with contributions to the National Debt 
Sinking Fund as from 1st October, 1937. The contributions in 1937-38 
amounted to £530,000, of which the sum of £159,653. was charged as 
working expenses, assets of corresponding value being written off, and 
£370,347 appropriated from net earnings. The contribution in 1938-39 was 
£747,000, of which £250,815 was charged as working expenses and £496,185 
appropriated from earnings, 


Capital charges, comprising interest, exchange and debt management— 
less the Treasury contribution of £800,000 towards the. loss on non-paying 
jines—absorbed 27.6 per cent. of earnings in 1938-89; and. the contribution 
for sinking fund purposes, including the portion charged as working 
expenses, absorbed: 3.9 per cent. 


TaRNINGS AND EXPENSES. 


As the carriage of goods and livestock is the principal source of 
railway revenue, the earnings in each year are affected by the seasons 
experienced in the agricultural and pastoral districts. In unfavourable 
seasons the carriage of fodder and the transfer of live stock at reduced 
rates cause a diminution in the earnings, aud at the same time an increase 
in the working expenses, The extension of the lines into sparsely settled 
districts also causes an increase in the proportion of working expenses to 
total earnings, as many of these lines do not earn the cost of maintenance, 


A statement of earnings and working expenses at intervals since 1901 
appears hereunder :— 


TABLE 312.—Railways, Gross Earnings and Working Expenses, 1901 to 1939. 


Working. Expenses. Net Earnings, - 

Year, antes: atop Per cent, 
Amount. Gross. Amount. on 

Tarnings. Capital, 

£ £ per cent, £ per cent. 
1901 3,573,779 2,118,201 59:3 1,455,578 | 3°78 
1911 6,042,205 3,691,061 61:1 2,361,144 4:67 
1921 14,267,205 11,032,677 77:3 3,234,528 4:01 
1929 19,615,616 14,978,050 76:4 4,637,566 3°82 
1930 17,826,692, 14,962,423 - 83:9 2,864,269 2:28 
1931 15,205,741 12,842.333 84:5 2,363,408 1:80 
1932 15,001,022 12,510,029 83-4 2,490,993 1:85 
1933 15,405,320 11,966,648 TT 3,438,672 2°46 
19384 14,890,186 11,203,520 152 3,686,666 2°62 
1935 16,002,699" 11,565,658 72'3 4,437,041 314 
1936 16,953,581. 11,848,070 69°9 5,105,511 3°58 
1937 17,816,496 12,355,322 69:4 5,461,174 3°78 
1988 19,486,116 13,759,988 70°6 5,726,128 3°92 
1939 19,146,441 14,642,980 76-0° 4,603,461 3:12 


The ratio of working expenses to gross earnings in 1930-31 was the 
highest yet recorded. The reduction in subsequent years up to 1986-37 was 
due firstly to a decline in working expenses and then to increased earnings. 
The ratio 69.4 per cent: in 1936-87 was the lowest since 1918-19. It rose 
sharply to 76.0 per cent. in 1938-39, following substantial inereases in 
rates of wages and costs of materials. 
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The following, table shows the gross earnings, working expenses, and net 
earnings per train mile and per average-mile open at.intervals since 1901:—~ 
TABLE 313.—Railways, Operating Results per Mile, 1901 to 1939. 


Per Train Mile, Per Average Mile Open. 

Year 

Ended 30th Grose Working Net Gross Working. Net 
June. Earnings. Expenses; Warnings. Earnings. Expenses, Earnings. 

a, di; d. £ £ £ 

1901 79°68 47°23 32°45. 1,268 751 517 
1911 8527 62°09 33°18 1,627 994 633 
1921 150°23 11617 84°06 2,843 2,198 645 
1929 171°93 131°28 40°65 8,323 2,537 786 
1930 160'16 184442 25°74. 2,99% 2,511 481 
1931 143°15 120:90 22:95 2,529 2,136 393 
1932 139°28 116715 23°13 2,480 2,068 412 
1933 14464 112°35 32:29 2, 501 1,943 558 
1934 141°96 106'81 85°15 9,416 1,818 £98 
1935 146°17 105°64 40°38 2,596 1,876 720 
1936 146°88: 102:65 44:23 2,768 1,934 834 
1937 14979 103'87 45°92 2,909 2,017 892 
1938 154°84 109°34 45°50 3,187 2,251 936 
1939 1§2°63 115'93 36°70 3,182 2,379 753 


Non-paying Lines, 


Many of the railways of New South ‘Wales have been constructed with 
the view to promote settlement and develop the natural resources of the 
State rather than to meet requirements already existing, and traffic over 
a number of lines is conducted at a loss. Even on portions of the main 
lines the earnings do not cover working expenses and interest on the capital 
cost, and most of the branch lines are unprofitable. 


Particulars relating to a number of lines are shown below, mainly for the 
year ended 31st December, 1938, together with aggregate figures for the 
preceding year :— 


Taste 314.—Railways, Non-paying Lines, 1988. 


Loss after 
providing 
A Interest for Work- 
Lines. Length. oe and Toe Earnings.| ing Ex- 
i Exchange.) “*? penses, 
Interest, 
ete, 
Northern— 
Main Line—Tamworth to Wallan- miles £ £ £ £ £ 
garra <e na 210 3)186.516 | 147,261 226,874 | 222,477 | 150,658 
Brauch lines... ae a £49 3,241,876 | 149,820 | 248,252 | 220,802 | 163,270 
Total Northern .. aa 759 6,426,891 297,081 | 474,126 | 452,278 | 818,928 
North Coast and Branches .. A 561 13,033,692 602,563 | 1,054,405 | 1,129,648 527,410 
Southern—Branch lines wi ie 1dd4 11,818,786 641,595 €84,209'| 658,238 567,774 
South Coast—Kiama to Nowra s 23 437,388 20,2138 31,036 23,918 28,331 
Western— tar 
Main rie ean to Bourke... 126 792,582 86,628 52,472 | 53,629 25,471 
Branch lines . . fe 1.259 9,240;460 | 427,037 | 906,043 | 754,547 478,533 - 
Total Western .. oa 3,385 “Yo, 033, 042 463,665 | 858,515 | 808,176] 514,004 
Suburban on aay on < 34 1,254,747" 57,986 | 136,342 74,840 | 119,488 
Total Specified Lines, 1938. 4,209 43,010,936 | 1,983,103 | 8,288,923 | 8,146,094 | 2,075,982 
‘i sy » 1987 .. 4,209 42,742,870 | 1,889,990 | 2,021,829 | 2,983,847 | 1,827,972 


—_———<——_—_ qe qwrm 
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Similar data in calendar years are not available for all lines; but the 
foregoing figures indicate that the greater part of the loss on railways is 
ineurred in respect of lines on which about 30 per cent. of the capital cost 
was expended. 


Disrripurtion or Earnincs AND ExpENSsEs. 


A statement of the various items of earnings and working expenses of 
all lines during 1928-29 and four subsequent years is shown below :— 


Particulars. 1928-29, 1931-32. | 1986-37. | 1937-38, 1938-39. 

Harnings. | £ £ £ £ £ 
Passengers...» ss | 7,238,329 | 4,943,790 | 5,622,929 | 5,994,542 | 6,024,096 
Maiis, parcels, horses, etc, ...| 885,387 662,640 809,957 849,44] 853,050 
Total Coaching —£| 8,124,716 | 5,606,430 | 6,432,886 | 6,843,983 | 6,877,146 
Goods— = 
Merchandise... _...| 6,196,543 } 4,533,059 | 5,953,787 | 6,534,062 | 6,393,309 
Wool Tie ee «| 804,064 849,641 695,783 710,687 672,573 
Livestock ces ...| 1,315,552 | 1,250,462 | 1,187,463 | 1,328,969 | 1,121,956 
Minerals .., ee ..-| 2,063,033 | 1,220,153 | 1,727,645 | 2,102,122 | 2,009,564 
Miscellaneous... ae we wits 140,056 158,999 158,646 


10,379,192 | 7,853,315 | 9,704,734 |10,830,839 }10,356,048 


Total Goods 


bard 


Refresh ment-rooms 


kar) 


745,070 502,484 609,730 656,378 649,419 


Rents ... sae t8 «| 221,088 168,937 179,364 185,375 195,833 
Sale of clectrical energy 145,550 Sf 737,929 802,070 | 873,273 955,629 


eee a { 131,927| 87,712 | 96,268 | 112,366 
Total Earnings —_£/19,615,616 |15,001,022 {17,816,496 |19,486,116 |19,146,441 
Working Expenses, re | 


Maintenance of way and works| 2,538,981 | 2,346,791 | 2,819,717 | 2,614,489 | 2,971,814 
Rolling Stock— 


Maintenance... .-] 3,448,215 | 2,848,143 | 2,741,195 | 3,022,837 | 3,001,134 
Motive power— 
Coal, ete... oe] 1,151,285 689,610 576,764 675,148 721,289 
Other se. vee| 2,203,501 | 1,563,938 | 1,498,523 | 1,678,972 | 1,705,414 
Other rolling stock «| 200,513 178,939 165,304 185,466 194,113 
Transportation and traffic ...| 3,848,525 } 3,050,815 | 3,005,729 | 3,323,903 | 3,501,654 
Llectrical PH te «| 292,176 694,418 | 636,585 775,714 934,398 
General charges and stores ...] 506,093 433,489 504,281 534,185 559,374 
Refreshment-rooms .., we 728,811 523,886 594,924 642,274 646,290 
Contribution to Superannua- 
tion Fund aes ‘sae 60,000 171,000 | 312,300 307,000 307,500 


Total Working Ex- 
penses 


Ib 


14,978,050 |12,510,029 |12,355,322 |13,759,988 /14,542,980 


Net Earnings .,, £| 4,637,566 | 2,490,993 | 5,461,174 | 5,726,128 | 4,603,461 


Earnings in 1928-29, were the highest yet recorded. In 1931-82, they 
included a new item of receipts, sales of electricity £738,000, but were 
lower by £4,600,000, than in 1928-29. Fares and freight rates were reduced 
in 1933-34 and definite improvement was apparent in the following year. 
By 1937-38, earnings almost regained the level of 1928-29, and the increase 
as compared with 1931-382 was £4,485,094 or 29.9 per cent. T'ares were 
increased by 10 per cent. as from 1st March, 1939, and earnings from 
coaching traffic in 1938-39 were slightly greater than in the previous year. 


On the other hand, receipts from all classes of goods traffic were appre- 
ciably lower. 
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During 1938-39 the earnings derived from the carriage of passengers 
represented 31.5 per cent. of the total; mails, parcels, etc., 4.4 per cent.; 
goods, 54.1 per cent.; refreshment rooms, 8.4 per cent.; sales of electricity 
to tramways, ete., 5.0 per cent.; rent and miscellaneous items, 1.6 per cent. 
The expenditure on locomotive power represented 16.7 per cent. of the 
working expenses; transportation and traffic, 24.1 per cent.; maintenanca 
of rolling stock, 22.0 per cent.; and maintenance of ways and works, 20.4 
per cent. 


CoacuInec TRAFFIC. 


Particulars of the passenger traffic—suburban and country—and the 
receipts therefrom are shown in the following statement. Suburban lines 
are those within 84 miles of Sydney or Newcastle. The figures relating te 
miles travelled in years prior to 1926 are not strictly comparable with those 
cf later years, owing to an altcration in the method of estimating the mile- 
age travelled by season ticket holders :— 


TasLe 316.—Railways, Passenger Traffic, 1901 to 1989. 


1931 ...| 16,496 |/119,016 | 7,796 | 126,812 |) 867,733 546,328 [1,414,061 [5,172,359 
1932 ...] 17,148 |/120,864 | 7,495 | 128,359 |) 860,811 | 505,953 1,366,764 |/4,943,790 
1933. ...| 16,382 |/ 124,987 | 7,880 | 132,867 || 890,257 | 522,848 1,422,105 | 5,025,484 
1934 ...| 16,326 |[133,805 | 8,715 | 142,520 | 966,650 | 576,881 [1,543,531 |'4,869,235 
1935 ...| 16,926 |1150,548 | 9,664 | 160,212 |/1,095,558 | 649,517 [1,745,075 |'5,153,196 
1936 ...| 17,448 || 161,061 | 10,082 | 171,143 //1,198,929 ) 670,439 [1,864,368 |5,433,176 
1987 ..,] 17,837 || 166,591 | 11,246 | 177,837 [1,260,836 |702,551 [1,952,887 | 6,622,920 
1938 ...| 18,742 || 176,737 | 12,612 | 189,349 1/1,347,471 | 785.495 |2,132,966 | 5,994,542 
1939 ...! 19,173 ||174,611 | 12,109 | 186,720 |1;361,839 | 787,315 '2,149,154 |6,024,096 


* Not available on comparable be sis. 


Year | Passenger Number of Passenger Journeys, Miles Travelled. ae 

ended Train rai 
June 80.) Mileage. || suburban, Country. | Total. Suburban, | Country. Total, Passengers, 

000 omitted, i og 
1901 ...) 4,927 ), 26,042 3,219 | 20,261 164,638 * * 1,148,480 
1911 ...] 8,094 || 54,108 6,817 | 60,920 || 367,729 2 ce 2,074,860 
1921 ..,} 11,301 || 110,256 | 10,479 | 120,735 || 799,586 | * * 5,736,256 
1929 .,.] 16,738 |) 140,158 | 10,958 |151,116 |1,045,854 | 774,847 [1,820,701 ||7,238,329 
1930 ...] 16,952 || 137,548 | 10,345 | 147,893 1,018,192 | 712,881 1,731,073 |/6,610, 951 
| 


Passenger trafie increased very rapidly between 1901 and 1921. The 
increase was most marked on suburban lines, where it continued until 
1928-29. On country lines passenger journeys during tlris decade were 
most numerous in 1926-27, but the passenger mileage, 782,798,000 miles in 
this year, was slightly less than in 1997-28. The volume of traffic declined 
sharply after 1928-29. he first sign of improvement was an increase in 
suburban passengers in 1981-82. In the following year the increase became 
general and, except for a slight decrease in passenger journeys in 1938-89, 
trafic has since expanded steadily. The number of journeys in 1937-38 
and the mileage in 1938-89 were the highest on record. 


Further analysis of the traffic figures indicates that the expansion between 
1920-21 and 1928-29 occurred for the most part in second-class journeys 
on the suburban lines. First class traffic on suburban lines showed but little 
movement up to 1926-27, then the number of passenger journeys declined 
from 14,565,000 in that year to 5,881,600 in 1933-84, and in 1938-39 numbered 
enly 5,821,000. A marked decline occurred also in first-class journeys on 
country lines, where the number declined from 2,742,000 in 1926-27 to 
1,395,000 in 1982-83. There was an increase to 1,619,900 in 1938-89, 
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Second-class suburban journeys declined from 125,858,000 in 1928-29 to 
108,129,000 in 1930-31, and numbered 168,790,000 in 1938-389. Second-class 
journeys on country lines ranged from 8,054,000 in 1920-21 to 8,570,000 
in 1927-28, then fell below 6,100,000 in 1930-31. Jn 1938-89 the number 
was 10,490,000, 


The decrease of 2,629,000 journeys in 1988-39 consisted of suburban first- 
class 284,000 and second-class 1,841,000, and country first-class 15,000 and 
second-class 489,000. 


In the aggregate, second-class passengers paid £4,822,988, or 80 per cent. 
of the total veceipts from. passengers in 1938-39, and first-class passengers 
£1,201,408, or 20 per cent. Corresponding ratios were 65 per cent., and 35 
per cent, in 1920-21, and 69 per cent, and 31 percent. in 1928-29. 


Particulars are shown below regarding first and second class passenger 
traffic on suburban and country lines during the years ended June, 1929, 
and 1939 :— 


TABLE 317.—Railways, Passenger Traffic, 1st and 2nd Class. 


Year ended June, 1929, Year ended June, 1939. 
Particulars, First Second First Second 
Class, Clasa, .| ‘Total. Class. Class, Total, 
Suburban Linea, 
Journeys— 
Ordinary Passengers we» 000) 3,852 49,050 53,802 1,062 72,863 73,925 
Season Ticket Holders v1 000} 10,448 40,852 51,300 4,759 58,169 62,928 
Workmen’s ws. 000 cee 35,056 35,056 ssa 87,758 37, 758 
Total Journeys... 000 14,300 125,858 140,158 5,821 168,700 174,611. 
Miles Travelled see 000; 113,777 932,077 | 1,045,854 55,028 | 1,3C6,811 | 1,361,839 
Average Mileage per Passenger 7°96 TAL TAG 9:45 T74 7°80 
Amount Received from Passen- 
gcrs £] «300,264 | 2,665,755 | 3,026,019 131,080 | 2,871,780 | 3,002,810 
Average Rocoipts per Passenger *: 
per mile. d) 0'76 0°69 0:69 0°57 0°53 0°53 
Country Lines, 
Passengers ,., aes » 000 2,507 8,361 10,958 1,619 10,490 12,109 
Miles travelled ‘ase 000 267,785 507,062 774,847 184,634 002,681 787,815 
Average Mileage per Passonger a 103-10 60°65 7071 114°06 6745 65:02 
Amount Received from Pas- 
fengers 7 £ 1,808,149 | 2,344,161 | 4,212,310 || 1,070,378 | 1,950,008 | 3,021,286 
Average Receipts per Pass ger 
permile ... ow Ga 1°67 Ld 1:30 1:30 0°78 0°92 
1 aby Ie 


On suburban lines the average journey by first-class passengers in 1938- 
39 was 93 miles and the average rate 0.57d. per mile. The average second- 
class suburban journey was 72 miles at 0.58d, per mile. On country lines 
the average journey by first-class passengers was 114 miles, and by second- 
class 574 miles, the rates per mile being 1.39d. and 0.78d., respectively. 


The journeys of second-class passengers represented 96.per cent. of the 
mileage in 1938-39 and a similar proportion of the receipts on suburban 
lines. The corresponding proportions on country lines were 77 per cent. 
of the mileage and-65 per cent. of the receipts. 
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Information relating to the density of passenger traffic on suburban and 
country lines from 1929 onwards is contained in the following table:— 


TaBLeE 318.—Railways, Density of Passenger Traffic, 1929 to 1939. 


Average 


Saiondet | Hiaae | ulcer | naib | face | Baie 
Train Mile. Journey. Mile, Journey. Worked. 
Suburban Lines.* 
d. d. 
1929 139 7-46 0-69 5-18 3,805,872 
1930 129 7-40 0-68 5-07 3,626,040 
1931 103 7-29 0:67 4-92 3,090,219 
1932 93 7-12 0-69 4:93 3,003,947 
1933 105 7:19 0-67 4-85 3,138,110 
1934 114 7:22 0:58 4-18 3,373,292 
1935 127 7:28 0°54 3°90 3,823,135 
1936 136 741 0°53 3°90 4,166,417 
1937 141 751 0-52 3-91 4,363,262 
19388... 145 762 0°52 3°96 4,702,231 
1939 145 7:80 0°53 4:13 4,752,370 
Country Lines.* 

1929 84 70-71 1:30 92:26 133,385 
1930 79 68°91 1:25 85°98 121,520 
1931 68 70-08 1:20 84-18 92,270 
1932 64 87-50 1:17 78°83 85,008 
1933 67 66 35 1:16 76-15 86,269 
1934 74 66-19 1:06 69-845 95,103 
1935 78 67-21 1:00 67:28 107,078 
1936 7 66°50 1:01 67:01 111,254 
1937 78 62°47 0:99 62°05 116,582 
1938 83 62:28 0:94 58°54 130,572 
1939 81 66:02 0:92 59°88 130,874 


* Suburban lines are those within 34 miles of Sydney, or Newcastle. 


The density of suburban traffic declined by 21.1 per cent. between 1928-29 
-and 1981-32, but regained the former level in 1934-35. 


it has increased by 24 per cent. 


Since that year 
The increase after 1931-32 followed upon 


reductions in fares, and was greater in second-class traffic than in first-class, 
.so that the average receipts per passenger mile declined until 1936-37. 


34175—D 
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The density of country traffic declined by 86 per cent. between 1928-29- 
and 1931-32, but by 1987-88 had recovered to within 2 per cent. of its former - 
level. The receipts per passenger mile have fallen slowly since 1928-29. 


Goops TraFric. 

The following figures show the volume of the goods traffic in recent 
years, as compared with 1901 and 1911. The term “ton-mileage” used in- 
the statement is the product of the load in tons, and the distance over which 
it is carried :— 


TaBLe 319.—Railways, Goods Traffic, 1901 to 19389. 


Goods and Live-stock 


ear ende: i 7 
‘Moth i ay pe ea Tonnage. (ooo omits Gross Earnings, 
£ 
1901 5,836,587 6,398,227 404,740 2,203,249 
1911 8,913,171 10,355,565 810,949 3,585,424 
1921 11,490,782 15,563,131 1,418,386 7,270,856 
1929 10,644,549 14,516,643 1,690,560 10,379,192 
1930 9,761,798 12,150,964 1,498,723 9,353,867 
1931 8,997,391 10,743,109 1,425,184 7,841,406 
1932 8,700,471 10,211,322 1,407,456 7,853,315 
1933 9,179,998 11,147,866 1,550,327 8,169,056 
1934. 8,846,935 11,364,235 1,410,854 7,802,130- 
1935 9,349,228 13,018,620 1,522,781 8,582,612 
1936 10,252,956 13,839,012 1,666,603 9,154,921 
1937 10,710,525 14,684,885 1,731,904 9,704,734 
1938 11,461,174 16,480,379 1,854,936 10,830,839 
1939 10,932,726 15,417,297 1,760,534 10,356,048 


*Dxclusive of coal on which only wayloave charges were collected. 


Variations in the volume of goods traffic result naturally from changes- 
in seasonal conditions, particularly as regards primary products. The- 
largest tonnage on record was 17,225,000 tons in 1926-27. A.-decline in the 
coal trade contributed largely to the decrease of 2,708,251 tons which 
occurred during the next two years. With the onset of depression: 
the decline continued until 1931-82, when the total tonnage was the 
lowest since 1909-10. Minerals (other than coal, coke and_ shale) 
declined to less than one-third and general merchandise (other than grain. 
and flour) to about one-half of the tonnage in 1928-29. There was, how- 
ever, a substantial increase in the quantity of grain, flour, ete. 


The tonnage of goods increased in each year between 1982-83 and 1987-38. 
Tn the latter year the aggregate was only 745,000 tons less than in 1926-27. 
The largest increases occurred in minerals and merchandise, the quantity 
of coal carried in 1987-38 being the largest since 1926-27. 


In 1988-89 goods traffic was adversely affected by a stoppage.of work in 
the coal industry which lasted seven weeks, and prolonged drought and low 
prices for primary products reduced the volume of traffic in country dis-- 
tricts. The total tonnage decreased by 1,000,000 tons. 
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The next statement shows the tonnage of the several classes of goods. 
carried on the railways in various years since 1901:— 


TABLE 320.—Railways, Classification of Goods Tonnage, 1901 to 1939. 


General Merchandise. ( Minerals. 
he d 1 Live Stock Total Good 
ende: sat Wool. ive Stock, otal Goods. 
Grain, Flour, Coal, Coke, . 
80thJune. ete. Other. ‘ and Shate, Other. | 


Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons. . Tons. Tons. Tons, 

1901 504,880 | 1,267,742 | 99,104 | 200,339 | 3,956,033] 370,129] 6,898,227 
1911 787,632 | 2,298,078 | 137,599 | 485,021 | 6,059,648 | 587,587 | 10,355,565. 
1921 | 1,216,834 | 3,375,443; 93,760 | 782,804 | 8,881,796 | 1,262,494 | 15,563,131 
1929 | 1,767,585 | 3,631,914 | 179,960 | 729,581 | 5,801,880 | 2,405,723 | 14,516,643" 
1930 | 1,211,080 | 3,245,605 | 170,884 | 783,599 | 4,761,633 | 1,977,913 | 12,150,964 
1981 | 2,128,431 | 2,067,786 | 162,031 {| 639,043 | 4,564,964 | 1,180,854 | 10,743,109 
1932 | 2,233,809 | 1,975,640 | 186,610] 612,443 | 4,498,158 | 704,662 | 10,211,322. 
1983 | 2,868,743 | 2,185,373 | 198,243 | 656,097 | 4,890,533 | 848,877 | 11,147,866 
1934 | 1,780,792 | 2,409,176 | 174,795 | 721,096 | 5,286,596 | 1,041,780) 11,364,235 
19385 | 1,919,600 | 2,733,667 | 185,079 | 694,927 | 6,229,076 | 1,263,271 | 13,018,620 
1936 | 1,986,624 | 2,903,406 | 176,181 | 799,698 | 6,703,697 | 1,269,406 | 13,839,012 
1937 | 1,863,764 | 3,184,287 | 189,420 | 832,691 | 7,247,918 | 1,366,805 | 14,684,885 
1938 | 1,885,082 | 3,633,902 | 185,009 | 890,633 | 8,022,537 | 1,863,216 | 16,480,379: 
1939 | 2,072,176 | 8,344,060 | 165,156 | 738,386 | 7,633,188 | 1,464,331 | 15,417,297 


The gross earnings in respect of the various classes of goods carried 
during 1938-39 were as follows:—Coal, coke, and shale, £1,590,016; other 
minerals, £419,548; live stock, £1,121,956; grain and flour, £1,393,280; wool, 
£672,573; general merchandise, £5,000,029; miscellaneous earnings for de- 
murrage, etc., £158,646. 

The following table contains information relating to the density of goods. 
traffic. 

Taste 3821.—Railways, Density of Goods Traffic, 1911 to 1939. 


1 tons. 
WGije- de fay ‘90-98 80-65 001 218,408 
192]... eae 148-44 92-94 1-10 282,63). 
1929... eae 183-17 118-16 145 286,376 
1980 0.00 ue eee 177-06 126-35 1-48 251,778 
1931 00k tee 183-62 134-25 1.30 237,260 
W932... ee ae 186-00 139-99 1.33 | 233,030 
1933 ... mm wee! 193-30 142-38 1-25 | 252,129 
1984... eae 187-48 127-49 1:31 229,253 
1935... ee we 188-11 120-23 1:34 247,461 
1936 0.00 wee nee 189-43 123°32 1:31 | 272,588 
1937 0.0 scene 185-70 12080 | 1:32 283,269 
1988... 00 ee 184-51 114-05 1:38 303,909 
1939 ae oe 183-41 115-95 1°39 288,442 


* Exclusive of coal on which shunting charges only were collected. 


The density and average earnings in goods traffic fluctuate to a greater 
extent than in passenger traffic, because they are affected by changes in the 
classes of freight carried as well as by changes in rates. 
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PASSENGER Fares. 


Passenger traffic is greatest on the suburban lines, viz., those within a 
34 miles radius of Sydney or Newcastle, and fares on these lines are lower 
than those for equal distances elsewhere. The following table shows the 
ordinary fares for single journeys at intervals since 1921, over stated dis- 
tauces from either Sydney or Neweastle. Cheap return fares are available 
for journeys to tourist districts and holiday resorts. Since November, 1938, 
concession fares have been available to suburban travellers over the week-end 


period, 

TABLE 322.—Railways, Fares for Single Tickets. 
30th June, 1921. 30th June, 1931. 30th June, 1938. 30th June, 1939, 
ee First- | Second- | First- Second. | First- | Second- | First- | Second- 
class. class, class. class, class, class, class. class, 
Miles. 8 a. | s dv] os. d. s. d. s. d.|/ s dv] s. dv] os. d. 
1 0 384) 0 2 0 2% 0 2 0 2 0 1 0 3 0 2 
5 0 8 0 6 0 8% 0 64 | 0 7 0 5 0 8 0 6 
10 13 0103) 1 8 011 10! 0 9 1] 010 
20 26 )16]/21 )17 tb 78 2114.4 

| { 

30 387), 2 4 3.0 2 3h 2 8 2 9 3.0 2 3 
Bt ; 41 2 74) 3 4 2 64 3.0 2 3 3.4 2 6 
50 , 7 7 5 0 6 10 411 Bre one te 6 9 4 10 
100 1 7 1972: 4'|-A7-> 9 12 2 15 6 1010 | 17 4 |12 2 
200 | 40 7/2 7/37 9 |25 6 133 1 |a211 |36 5 (25 4 
300 | 62 2/38 38 | 56 7 38 1 49 2 | 34 2 54.67 37 10 
400 83 7 49 10 | 73 10 49 7 64 7 |44 9 69 10 | 48 4 
500 100 8 | 5710 | 86 6 58 0 75 9 | 52 3 | 82 9 | 57 8 


During 1923-24 second-class fares were lowered slightly and first-class 
‘fares were reduced to an appreciable extent. In December, 1927, fares 
-were raised again, the increases on second-class tickets ranging from 33 
‘per cent. to 7 per cent. in the suburban area. A reduction of 10 per cent. 
was made in second-class fares, and a slightly greater reduction in first- 
class fares from 1st November, 19338. The next change dated from 1st 
March, 1939, when there was an average increase of 10 per cent. In the 
suburban services in the Newcastle district only one class accommodation, 
with second-class fares, has been provided since 1st. February, 1989, and a 
‘similar change was introduced in the Metropolitan suburban services on 1st 
January, 1940. 
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Return tickets which cover travel outside the Metropolitan or Newcastle 
suburban areas are issued at single fare plus one-third. 


Particulars relating to changes in the cost of monthly periodical tickets 
since 1921 are shown below:— 


TABLE 323.—Railways, Fares—Monthly Periodical Tickets. 


30th June, 1921. 30th June, 1931. 30th June, 1938, 30th June, 1939. 
Distance. 

Gass, { ‘Gia, | Chas, | ‘Ge | Glan | ‘Gman | Giese, | ‘Gloss, 
Miles. s. d s. d s. d. s. d s. ad. s. d s d, 8s. d. 
1 lt 6 9 9 13 9 10 4 J0 0 7 6 ll 0 8 3 
5 30 9| 20 6 29 4 22 0 25 9 19 G| 28 6 21 6 
10 44 0/ 29 0 41 0 30 9 ; 36 9 27 6} 40 3 30 3 
20 58 0) 39 3 55 11 42 0 50 3 37 9] 53 9 40 3 
30 66 6| 44 9 62 1 46 7 55 9 42 0} 60 38 45 3 
34 69 3| 46 0 64 0 48 0 57 6 438 3] 62 3 46 9 
50 79 9} 51 0] 81 6 54 3 69 9 48 3) 76 6 52 9 
100 | 112 6| 66 9 | 106 G 70 9 92 6 63 9] 103 9 71 6 
200 | 156 3) 92 G6 | 147 0 98 0 | 128 6 88 9 | 142 0 98 0 
300 | 181 9] 112 6/178 0 | 118 9 | 155 9 | 107 6/171 0 | 118 0 
400 | 207 0, 131] 3 | 208 9 | 139 0 | 182 0 | 125 6/200 0 | 188 0 
500 | 231 6] 150 6 | 239 3 | 159 G6 | 207 6 | 143 0] 229 0 | 158 0 


The fares quoted represent the maximum charges, but liberal concessions 
are made to females, students and youths in business. During 1922 there 
were slight reductions in respect of second-class periodical tickets, and 
charges for first-class tickets over long distances were substantially reduced. 
Further reductions were made in 1924, in fares for distances up to 34 miles, 
At the beginning of January, 1928, fares were raised by about 7 per 
cent. in the suburban areas and by 6 per cent. over longer distances, and 
in November, 1938, a reduction of 10 per cent, was made. An average 
increase of 10 per cent. was made on 1st March, 1939. 


Workmen’s weekly tickets are issued for the Metropolitan and Newcastle 
suburban lines, as well as between ‘stations in the section Helensburgh- 
Port Kembla. The tickets are available for one journey each way Mondays 
to Saturdays, inclusive, the forward journey being restricted to trains which 
reach the passenger’s destination within specified hours. The fares for 
these tickets were increased by about 80 per cent. in December, 1927, and 

*34175—E 
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reduced by 15 per cent. in October, 1932. With the view to encourage settle- 
ment in the outer suburbs substantial reductions were made as from 1st 
January, 1939, im the charges for workmen’s weekly tickets for distances 
exceeding 10 miles and a fixed charge of 5s. was introduced for distances 
exceeding 16 miles. The fares were raised by 10 per cent. as from Ist 
March, 1939. 


TasiE 824.—Railways, Fares for Workmen’s Weekly Tickets. 


Workmen’s Weekly Tickets—Second Class. 
Distance. 
June, 1921, June, 1931, Dec., 1932, Jan., 1939. | March 1939. 

Miles, s. d, s. d. s. d | s. d. s. d. 
1 1 3 1 8 1 5 1 5 1 6 
5 211 3 11 3°44 34 3.8 
10 4 1 a 6 4 8 4 8 5 2 
20 5 5 7 4 @ 4 

30 611 9 0 7:10 5 0 5 6 
84 7 3 9 8 8 2 

i] 


i Freigut CHarcEs. 


The system adopted in fixing freights on merchandise and live stock is to 
charge the lowest scale of freight on commodities of low values and on those 
which are used to assist production. The charge per ton mile decreases as 
the distance hauled increases. 


The following table gives the charges per ton for haulage of different 
classes of freight over distances of 100 and 500 miles at various dates sinco 
June, 1921:— 


Tanie 325.—Railways, Freight Charges. 


30th June, 1921.| 80th June, 1926. 30th June, 1934. | 380th June, 1939, 
Class of Freight. 
100 600 100 600 100 500 100 500 
miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. miles, miles, miles, 
OrdinaryGoods(perton)—| s.d.| s.d| sd.) os. d.] s,d| 3 dad] ad] os d 
Highest Class Freight...) 75 0|193 3) 76 81197 6|76 8 [197 6 | 84 4 217 3 
Lowest 7 {| 6 615 OF 6 912 4] 6 9) 12 4) 7 5118 7 
‘Agricultural Produce .| 11 5) 18 2) 11 5) 19 0/12 0| 1911] 12 0) 191% 
Butter ... 31 7/94 0; 24 10] 57 7)]27 4/63 4/36 1] 69 8 
Beef, Mutton, Veal, ete. 
(frozen) ns 14 | 72 21) 18 11) 48 11] 18 11 | 43 11 | 2010 | 48 4 
Wool—Greasy .. ..| 87 11/104 4] 41 8/109 5 | 33 9) 88 8 lle El og ¢ 
», —Scoured 44 3/113 10| 45 10/115 8 | 33 9] 88 8 ))°! 
Live Stock (per 4- wheeled 
truck) 110 5/303 4/109 91299 9 | 97 10 [267 0 120 9 [529 & 
Minerals— Crude Ore-- 
Not exceeding £20 per 
ton in value ote 6 5) 22 53) 6 5 | 22 53 , 
erase a G20)2e-% % oe a! 
ton in value a G 5) 17 103] 6 5 | 17 10 
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The highest class freight includes expensive, bulky, or fragile articles, 
such as boots, drapery, drugs, groceries, furniture, liquors, glassware, 
cutlery, ironmongery, confectionery, and carpets; the lowest class applies 
to fertilisers, 


Some of the rates were increased in November, 1926. Rates for woot 
aud livestock were reduced by 10 per cent. in the latter part of 1982, and 
in July, 1983, and increased by approximately 10 per cent. in October, 1987. 


The rates for nearly all classes of freight were increased by about 10 
per cent. on Ist March, 1989; exceptions included wool, agricultural produce 
and crude ores. 


GRADIENTS. 


In many cases the railways of New South Wales pass through. moun- 
tainous country over the Great Dividing Range which separates the narrow 
coastal plain from the interior. Consequently there are steep gradients and 
sharp curves in many sections, including parts of the trunk lines where 
the traffic is heavy. 


Ju the southern system, the railway station at Roslyn, near Crookwell, is 
situated at an altitude of 3,225 feet above sea level; and at Nimmitabel, 
on the Goulburn to Bombala railway, the height is 8,508 feet. In the 
western system a height of 8,508 feet is attained at Newnes Junction, on the 
Blue Mountains, and 3,623 feet at Oberon, the terminus of a branch line 
from Tarana. On the northern line Ben Lomond is 4,473 feet above sea 
level. 


The following statement shows the number of miles on different gradients 
in June, 1939 :— 


Taste 326.—Railway Gradients, June, 1989. 


Gradients. Southern System. | Western System. | Northern System. Total. 
lin miles, tiles. miles. miles. 
18 to 30 16} 44 34 244 
31 ,, 40 72 61 , 555 1884 
41 ,, 6&0 74h 534 88 216 
51 ,, 60 71h 784 662 2164 
61 ,, 70 604 69 423 1725 
714, 80 188} 1424 1814 6124 
81 ,, 90 482 58 524 159 7 
91 ,, 100 119} 1784 98 8954 
101 ,, 150 256} 2864 1774 7204 
151] ,, 200 137% 1234 98} 3592 
201 ,, 250 724 772 50% 2003 
251 ,, 300 102} 11] 724 285% 
301 ,, level 942} 9613 7585 2,663 
Total on 2,1624 2,2052 1,7453 6,1133 
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SIGNALLING AND SAFEry APPLIANCES. 


In the matter of signalling and safety appliances the railways of New 
South Wales have progressed with modern invention. The points are inter 
locked on all the lines with the exception of a few in remote couutry dis- 
tricts where the traffic is light. The-automatic signalling system is in 
operation on all the suburban lines-under.the electrical system. 


Particulars regarding the various systems employed for the safe working 
of the line in 1929 and 1939 are shown below:— 


1929. 1939. 
Single Track. Mis. Chs. . Mls. Chs. 
By automatic or track block system... ase 82 28 4 27 
electric train tablet... os ie sae 197 32 166 65 
electric train staff ar fs ex wee §=6-2,784 76 3,080 48 
train staff and ticket ... ‘iets ae «» 2,203 63 2,299 35 
train staff and one engine only on sae 2 72 17° (13 


5,271 31 6,518 28 


— — 


Double Track. 
By automatic or track blook system... oe 381 54 432 45 
absolute manual block system ase one 828 14 284 59 
permissive manual block system... ae 4 60 3 41 


ee ——. 


714 48 720 65 


A system of train, control by telephone has been installed, so that. the 
movements of trains may be controlled by officers located in a central 
office. Each controller is provided with special equipment for direct tele- 
phone communication with the stations, sidings and important connections 
in the section of the lines under his supervision. The system is in operation 
on 8,292 miles of the total route mileage of 6,114. 


The passenger and freight vehicles in use on the railways are fitted with 
automatic brakes. 
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a Roiirmne Srocx. 


A classification of the rolling stock of the State railways is shown in the 
following table :— 


Taste 827,—Railways, Rolling Stock. 


Juno, 1922, June, 1932. June, 1939, 
Classification. 
No. Capacity. No.» | Capacity. No. Capacity, - 
| 
Tractive Tractive: Tractive 
power. power, . | power," 
000 Ib, 000 lb. 000 Ib. 
Loconotive—Steam ... wf} 1,321 32,349 | 1,432 37,791 | 1,279°| 35,490 
Diesel Power Vans “ Ad ax oy tas 5 50° 
Fea, | é J 
Coaching — Pas’gers, Pas’ gers, Pas’ gers, 
Passenger ... ae vee{ 1,674 97,324 | 2,185 | 187,68] | 2,254 | 189,029 
Motor Passenger .., ar ] 33 37 1,924 57 2,840 
Sleeping and Special wat 97 2,338 122 2,699 127 2,629 
Horse Boxes, Brake Vans, 
ete. Sia ais a 422 158 |, 369 631 369° 560 
Rail Buses ... wee Ss eg ae a ots 1 17 
Total... vee] 2,194 99,853 | 2,713 | 142,885 | 2,808 | 145,075 
Goods— tons. tons. tons. 
Open Waggons ... {16,498 | 262,693 /17,329 | 284,662 | 17,614 | 285,120 
Livestock Waggons vee] 2,957 18,370 ‘| 3,004 19,066 | 3,018 19,100 
Louvred Vans _ dey 967 9,932 | 1,026 16,416 | 1,174 18,658 
Refrigerator Vans..., se 161 2,382 233 3,368 302 | 4,724 
Brake. Vans... aes det 639 ‘ies 705 aie 662 sae 
Other abe tee Peps 251° 3, 250 65 775 68 900 
Total eas +o./ 21,473 | 296,627 |.22,362 324,287 22,833 |. 328,502: 
Service Stock ... nee | 1,846 te 1,490 See 1,424 ce 


The average tractive power of the railway locomotives, as at 30th June} 
1989, was 27,748 Ib.; and of the Diesel power vans 9,900 lb.; the average 
capacity of the passenger vehicles was 62 passengers, and of the goods stock 
15 tons. 


Rail Motor Services. 


Rail motors have been provided in a number of country districts where 
the population is not sufficient to warrant the provision of ordinary services: 
The first rail motor was put into operation in 1919 on the line between 
Grafton and Lismore, a distance of 87: miles. Modern motor trains‘ dre 
being equipped for the improvement and extension of these services. Rolling: 
stock consists of 57 motor passenger velicles, including 17 trailer cars, 
with seating capacity for 2,840 passengers, the average per car being 50. 


To provide for the economical operation of services ou country lines 
on which traffic is very light experiments have been conducted in the run-, 
ning of rail motor buses, There is one bus with a capacity of 17 passengers, 
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Diesel-engined Trains. 

A Diesel train service between Parkes and Broken Hill, a distance of 
422 miles, was commenced on 27th September, 1937. The rolling stock, 
which is air conditioned, comprises 5 Diesel power vans with an average 
tractive power of 9,900 lb., and 12 trailer cars having an average seating 
capacity of 53. 


VicroriaAN GovERNMENT RatLways in New Sour WA ss, 

In the southern portion of New South Wales the Government of Victoria 
has acquired certain railway interests by the purchase from a private com- 
pany of a line between Deniliquin and Moama, and by agreement with the 
Government of New South Wales for the construction and maintenance of 
five border railways. 

The agreement provides for railways on the 5ft. 8in. gauge, but the 
works within New South Wales are coustructed suitably for conver- 
sion to the standard gauge, viz., 4 ft. 84 in. The Jines are operated by the 
Victorian Railway Commissioners, but the fares aud rates for the carriage 
of passengers, goods, and livestock thereon must not be less than the rates 
charged for similar mileage ou the Victorian Railways. In the construction 
aud working of the lines the same conditions and rates of wages as prevail 
‘in Victoria must be observed. 

Three of the lines authorised under the agreement have been opened for 
‘traffic, viz., from Barnes, on the Moama line, to Balranald, from Murrabit 
(Gonn Crossing) to Poonboon (Stony Crossing), aud from Yarrawonga 
do Oaklands. Part of the line from Muston to Lette, 30 miles, to serve en 
route the Benanee Settlement Area, has been constructed, and traffic is 
-conducted as far as Koorakee, 14 miles. The fifth line, which has not yet 
been conunenced, will cross the Murray at or near Gol Gol, New South 
“Wales, and extend into this State for a distance not exceeding 20 miles. 

The railway between Deniliquin and Moama, 44 miles on the 5 ft. 3 in. 
gauge, was constructed by a private company, and opened for traffic in 1876. 
Tt became part of the Victorian Railway system in December, 1928. A 
branch line to Balranald, 120 miles, was opened for traffic in March, 1926, 
the line from Gonn Crossing to Stony Crossing, 884 miles, on 16th 
March, 1928, and from Yarrawonga to Oaklands, 38 miles, on 15th August, 
1988. The capital cost of these lines at 28th February, 1939, was £1,209,605. 
During the year ended February, 1939, the receipts amounted to £45,744, 
working expenses to £53,894, and interest to £50,186. The train mileage 
was 106,818, the number of passengers 16,414, and the goods traffic 
118,422 tons. 

Private Ratway Lives. 


The established policy in New South Wales has been to keep the railways 
under State control, and with the exception of short lines connecting coal 
and other mines with the main railways, there are only 88 miles of private 
lines open for general traffic. 


During the year 1888 a line of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, 35 miles 48 chains in 
length, was laid down from Silverton and Broken Hill to the South Aus- 
tralian border. A short line connects the Government railway at Liverpool 
with the Warwick Farm Racecourse. 

The Seaham Coal Company’s line connects the West Wallsend and Sea- 
ham Collieries with Cockle Creek. The South Maitland system supplies the 
mining districts of East Greta, Stanford-Merthyr, and Cessnock. The 
Hexham-Minmi line runs between the collicries in the townships mentioned. 
The Néw Red Head line runs between Belmont and Adamstown. A line 
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33 miles in length belonging to the Commonwealth Oil Corporation extend- 
ing from Newnes Junction, on the Western line, to the Wolgan Valley 
has been abandoned. 

The following table shows the operations of the private railway lines open 
to the public for general traffic during the year ended June, 1939:— 


TABLE 328.—Private Railways, 1938-39. 


Line. 
: : ay Total Train Passen- Goods Live 
Name of Private Railway, Capital Miles gers carried Stock 
Length.|Guuge Expended. run, carried, carried. 
| 
= mm. ch ft. in. x No. No. tons. ; No. 
Silverton .. on | 36 5813 6 534,000} 101,023] $2,182 772,531 | 87,744 
Warwick Farm ... 1 O04 8 18,824 *212 »*104,166 ee Sas 
Seaham-West Wallsend! 5 10\/4 84 16,000 1,880 Sa 107,040 a 
South Maitland— 
East Greta, Stanford 
Merthyr, and Cess- 
nock ,,, 1119 35/4 84) 664,299) 383,284) 827,588 40,708 
Hexham—Minmi ‘and 
Richmond Vale ws! 16 Ol4 84] 125,000} 79,258 re 749,868 ana 
New Red Head... ...| 9 38:4 8h 180,286 | *89,0.45 |#227,238| *1,200,004|  ... - 
1 
*Included in figures relating to Government Railways. 


The Silverton Company has 16 locomotives and 621 goods vehicles, and 
passenger carriages are hired from the South Australian Govermment 
yailways as required. The Seaham Colliery has 2 locomotives, and Govern- 
ment rolling stock is hired. On the South Maitland system there are 22 
locomotives and 44 goods carriages, and passenger services are conducted 
by the State Railways. The Hexham-Minmi Company has 20 locomotives, 
1 passenger carriage, aud 27 goods carriages. The Warwick Farm and 
New Red Head lines are operated by the Government Railway Comimis- 
sioner. 

In addition to the private railway lines shown in the previous table, there 
are several lines connected with coal and other mines. 


Ratway Gaucrs or AUSTRALIA. 

Particulars of the gauges of the railways in each State as at 30th June, 
1938, are shown below. The figures relate to Goverument lines and to 
private railways open for general traffic, classified according to the States 
in which they are located. Particulars of private lines used exclusively 
for special traffic are not included in the figures :— 


Tape 329.—Railway Lines and Gauges in Australia. 


Miles at each Gauge open for traffic. 


State, ie 

2it. |2ft.6in| aft. | sft. Gin, | 4ft.8lin. | sft. 3in. , 
New South Wales ...] ... oe ove 37 | 6,167 203 6,407 
Victoria ane Secllt xee 122 ll wes we [4,410 4,643 
Queensland .. 162 ae as 6,548 69 wee 6,779 


South ‘Australia and 

Northern Territory| ... _ eee 2,216 654 |1,480 4,350 
Western Australia ...| ... we as 4,653 454 | ... 6,107 
Tasmania ... 18 ase ore 765 ‘ies eae 783 
Australian Capital .. ae ae see er 5) ow. 5 


Total w-| 180] 122 11 |.14,219 | 7,349 |6,093 | 27,974 
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The distances by rail between Sydney and the other capital cities are as 
follows :—Brisbane via North Coast line 611 miles, Brisbane via Wallangarra 
715 miles, Melbourne 591 miles, Adelaide via Melbourne 1,074 miles, and 
Perth via Melbourne 2,691 miles, The journey from Sydney to Broken Hill 
via Melbourne and Adelaide is more than 1,400 miles, but a line across 
New South Wales opened for traffic in November, 1927, affords direct 
communication over a distance of 6984 miles. 


The diversity of gauges on interstate railway communication has given 
rise to discussion between the Commonwealth and State Governments, and 
the subject of a uniform gauge to connect the capital cities of the mainland 
was investigated by a Royal Commission in 1921. It has been resolved 
that the adoption of a uniform gauge is essential to the development 
and defence of the Commonwealth, and that the gauge should be 4 ft, 84 in., 
but agreement has not been reached in regard to any comprehensive scheme 
for giving effect to the resolutions. As an outcome of the negotiations, 
‘however, breaks of gauge have been eliminated at several points, and the 
route has been shortened. 


ae ae 


Prior to September, 1930, rail communication between Sydney and 
Brisbane passed through the border town of Wallangarra, where the 8 ft. 
6 in. gauge of the Queensland railways met the 4 ft. 84 in. gauge of the 
New South Wales system. Then a line of uniform gauge—4 ft. 84 in— 
from Kyogle, on the North Coast railway in New South Wales, to Brisbane 
was opened for traffic, the route between Sydney and Brisbane being 104 
-miles shorter than the journey via Wallangarra. The cost of constructing 
the Kyogle-Brisbane line and of strengthening the line between Grafton 
and Kyogle, approximately £4,450,000, was shared by the Commonwealth 
and the States of New South Wales and Queensland. 


An agreement made in 1925 by the Commonwealth and South Australian 
Governments provided for the extension from Port Augusta to Red Hill, 
of the Commonwealth 4 ft, 84 in. line in South Australia, and for 
the laying of a third rail on the 5 ft. 3 in. line between Red Hill and 
Adelaide. In 1935 the agreement was amended to provide for the extension 
of the Commonwealth line from Port Augusta only as far as Port Pirie, 
a distance of 564 miles, and for the construction by the State Government 
of a 5 ft. 8 in. line 272 miles in length from Red Hill to Port Pirie. 
With the opening of these lines in July, 1987, the journey between Adelaide 
and Port Augusta was shortened by 69 miles, and the break of gauge 
at Port Pirie replaced the breaks at Port Augusta and Terowie on the 
route formerly used. As compensation for its share in the cost of con- 
struction and the loss of revenue caused by the diversion of traffic, the 
State of South Australia is to receive £20,000 annually from the Common- 
wealth for a period of twenty years. 


In the journey from Brisbane, Queensland, to Perth, Western Australia, 
breaks of gauge occur at Albury, on the border of New South Wales 
and Victoria; at Port Pirie, in South Australia; and at Kalgoorlie, where 
the Commonwealth and Western Australian lines connect. 
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Strate TRAMWAY ANd OatyiBus SERVICES. 


The State Government conducts tramway and ommibus services in the 
Metropolitan district and in Newcastle. All the tramways, with the excep- 
tion of one short line, are the property of the Government, but there are 
a number of privately owned omnibus services in the metropolis and New- 
castle and in other parts of the State. The first Government omnibus service 
in Newcastle was commenced on 22nd September, 1982, and in the metro- 
polis on 25th December, 1932. 


The Government tramway and omnibus services are administered by 
the Commissioner for Road Transport and Tramways, and he exercises 
special powers for the regulation of the private ommibus services, as 
described on page 411. The tramways were administered by the Railway 
Commissioners until August, 1930, and were vested in the Commissioner 
for Road Transport in December, 1932, after a number cf changes had been 
made in the administration of the State transport services. 


Lenotu or State Tram AND Omxipus Rovtes. 
The following table shows the length of State tram and omnibus routes 
at 80th June, 1938, to 1989. 


Taste 330,—State Tramways and Omnibuses, Length of Routes, 
1933 to 1939. 


Metropolitan, Newcastle. Total. 
At 30th June. 
Tramways. | Omnibuses, | Tramways. | Omnibuses. | Tramways. | Omnibusez, 

mniles, miles. miles, miles, miles. miles. 
1933 wis re 169-2 105-7 23-7 * 192:9 105-7 
1934 ies ois 165-9 1533 23-7 al 189:6 153-3 
1935 vee one 166-1 182-3 23-7 * 189-8 182:3 
1936 eee wee 165-1 188-3 23:7 * 188:8 188-3 
1937 eee és 165-2 263-8 23-7 81-8 188-9 345-6 
1938 a usa 166-2 326-7 24-1 81:8 190°3 408-5 
1939 ai sei 165-0 436-9 24°2 95-9 189-2 532-8 


* One route operated in conjunction with tramways, 


The length of the omnibus routes relates only to regular services and 
does not include special services to meet seasonal or occasional require- 
ments. 


The gauge of the tramways is 4 ft. 84 inches, and all services are 
operated by electric power. Steam services in the Newcastle district were 
discontinued in November, 1930, and the last steam service in the Metro- 
politan district in July, 1987. <A service by electric trolley bus was 
commenced in Sydney in January, 1984, and another service replaced the 
IXogarah-Sans Souci steam tramway in July, 1937. The length of the 
trolley bus routes, 8.5 miles at 80th June, 1939, is included in the tramways. 


The tram services were extended across the Sydney Harbour Bridge in 
March, 1932, and the omnibus services in August, 1937. 
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A distribution of the route and track mileage of the tramways at 30th 
June, 19389, is shown below, the figures being exclusive of 51 miles 52 
chains of sidings, loops and crossovers. 


TaBLy 3381.—Tramways, Length of Lines Open, June, 1939 :—- 


Line. Route Track 

Mileage.* Mileage. 

Metropolitan— mls. ch. mls, eh. 
City and Suburban .-|(@) S 44 216 54 
North Sydney ... 29 43 10 
Ashfield to Mortlake and Cabarita : ‘s 38 1 9 
Rockdale to Brighton-le-Sands 50 1 50 

Manly to The Spit and Manly to Har-| 

bord and Narrabeen.. ll 48 16 36 
Kogar, ah—Rockdale-Sans Sonci : ‘| (6) 6 32 11 10 
Total, Metropolitan... ...(c) 1651 | 304 9 
Newcastle City and Suburban ... | 24 14 | 42 12 
Total, Tramways Junc, 1939 .../(c) 189 15 | 21 


* Includes Trolley Bus Routes (a) 2 mls. 10 chns.; (b) 6 mls, 82 chns.; (c) 8 mis. 42 chins. 
“Tram services on the Manly lines were discontinued on 30th September, 
1989, and were replaced by omnibuses. 
Finaycis or tHe Srarn Tramways AND Oyivs SERVICES. 


Prior to the year 1938-39 the State tramways and motor omnibus services 
were administered as separate undertakings and separate financial accounts 
were published. As the omnibus services were extended into areas previously 
served by trams, the two undertakings have been merged into a joint 
enterprise and, conmnencing with the year 1938-39, the manner of presenting 
the annual accounts has been alteved so that separate details regarding 
the financial results ave no longer available. 

Stare Trawways—linanciaL Resutrs, 1911 tro 1981-32. 

The financial results of tramway operations, which had usually yielded 
an annual surplus after paying interest on capital, became unfavourable 
an 1928-24 owing to the growth: of private motor ommibus services in un- 
restricted competition with the tramways. The following summary shows, 
details regarding the tramways in various years from 1911 to 1931-32— 
the year before the introduction of Government motor omnibuses. 


TaeLe 382.—Tramways, Capital Cost and Operating Results, 1911 to 1932. 


Expenditure. 
Year ended Lines Capital Gross : 
30th June. Open. | Cost. Earnings. Working Capital Deficit. 
Tixpenses. Charges. 
milcs. £000 £ £ £ £ 

1941 ae | 1893 5,122 | 1,365,631 | 1,148,949 | 174,055 | (++) 47,627 
1921 Die nate 2274 9,061 | 3,471,738 | 2,943,252 421,814 | (+) 106,672 
1926 bee ees 2284 11,435 | 3,619,496 | 3,319,996 577,900 278,400 
1929 vee bia 2104 11,743 | 4,457,890 | 3,885,644 631,589 9,343 
1930 en Hee 2104 11,765 | 3,903,470 | 3,625,564 663,150 385,244 
1931 ae aa4 200 8,437 | 3,058,471 | 3,106,225 490,741 538,495 
1932 es aa 1924 8,336 | 3,305,222 | 3,046,532 548,830 290,140 


(+) Surplus, 
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The deficit incurred by the tramways was at a maximum -in 1930-31, 
when there was a heavy decrease in earnings from tramways operations 
and a loss of revenue from the sule of electrical: energy, -foJlowing: the 
transfer of the electric power stations to the .raihvays. ‘The capital debi 
of the tramways and_the charges thereon were reduced as‘a fesult of the 
transfer, and traffic errnings began to: increase‘as restrictions on competi! 
tive motor setvices became effective and the North Sydney tramways were 
extended in March, 1982, across the Harbour Bridge intc the city. 

The capital charges of the tramways consisted of interest prior to 1928- 
29, of interest and sinking fund payments in- 1928-29. and 1929- -30, and-to 
these items exchange on. overseas interest has been added * in 1930- 31 and 
later years. 2 : oe 

? . } , 
Saar TRaMWvavs AND. “Moror Owymuses—Fryancns, 1932- 38 TO 1938- 39. 

Separate details of the financial results of the: State Tramyays aid 
omnibuses during the years 1932-83 to 1937-38, were published i in the 1937- 
38 issue of the Year Book.-'In the'following tables particulars of. the two 
services have been combined: for, the purpose, of comparison with the data 
for the year 1988-39. Z 


Z ’ State Tramways and Omnibuses—Capital Funds. | 

The capital ot the State tramways and omnibuses has been; obtained. 
mainly from the General Loan Account: of the State and is interest bearing. 
Small amcunts are represented by a:non-interest bearing advance from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund, and capital reserves consisting of profits 
derived ‘from the sale of assets and receipts from the Public Vehicles Fund. 
of one-half. of the service license, fees paid on motor omnibus ‘services im. 
the Metropolitan and Neweastle Transport 'Districts.: i 

‘At 80th June, 1939, the capital debt of the tramways as: iepreuenited by 
repayable advances, amounted, to £8,634,698, consisting of £8,594,177 owing 
to, the General’ ‘Loan “Aécount’ and £40,521 to the Consolidated : Revenue 
Fund; capital reserves amounted to £98,900, viz., profits from the sale of 
assets £47,311 and receipts from the Public Vehicles Fund £51,589. ‘The 
whole of the capital debt of the motor omnibus services amounting to. 
£327,761 is owing to the General Loan Account. 


‘Stale Tramways and. Omnibuses—Capital Cost of Assets. 

The capital cost) of-the tramway and oimiibus assets’ at 30th'June in the 
last seven. years is shown in the following table. The total .capital cost 
of the services is greater than the amount of capital funds stated, above 
by reason of. the purchase of uew assets and the repayment of capital, in; 


J 
debtedness from revenue reserved for depreciation. 


Tante 333.—State Tramways and Ommnibuses, Bide Ua Cost, 1933 to ke 


ae Metiopolitain, ' _Neweastle, y \ Total. ; = 
Parana is . Praimnyps 38 
gr Abs : ~~ —— : + 2 and 
30th June. : P ; a i Orie bs 
nee ' Tramways. ,,Omnibuses. | Tramways. Omaibuses eae | Omnibuses. j : 
7S. ee eee a eae 7 £ | ar £ 
1933 ..| 7,438,171 66,326 | 919,411 * 8 357,582, 66,326 -| 8,423,908 
1934 .-.| 7,660,989 86,981 | 904,989 i 8,565,978 86,981 | 8,652,959 
1935 ...| 8,212,939 | 151,441 | 880,354 4 9,093, 293 151,441 9, 7244, 734 
1936 r++| 8,142,822 | 221,957 | 862,967 * 9,005,789 | 221,957 |. 9,227,746 
1937 .».{ 8,201,326 | '421,275 | 845,314 | 24, 206 9, 046, 640 | 445,481 | 9,492,121 
1938 ...-| 8,308,605, | 688,100 | 830,300 | 17,037 | 9,138,905") 705,137 | 9,844,042 
1939 ...| 8,306,480 | 799,998 | 832,880 89,134 — 9,139,360 .|.. 889,132 | 10,028,492 


* Small amount included in Tramways. 
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The capital cost of the tramways. at 30th dune, 1939, included £5,193,008 
expended on construction, £2,871,763:on rolling stock, £924;594 on machinery, 
workshops and substations, and £150,000 on stores. The various items of 
thé ‘capital cost of the omnibuses were land and buildings £35,931, ommi- 
buses £841,590, plant and.machinery £11,209 and miscellaneous £402. 


State Tramways. and Omnibuses—Revenue and Expenditure. 

The following table contains particulars of the annual revenue of the 
State tramways and omnibuses and the working expenses of both. services 
combined. Current depreciation was not charged to working expenses of 
the tramways until 1934-35, and the amounts stated for 1932-33 and 1983-34 
relate-to omnibuses. only :— 


TABLE 334,—State Tr amways and Omnibuses, Gross Earmings and- Mets 
tee a Expenses, 1:933 to 1939, 


Gross Earnings. Working Expenses. 

Year ended Net 
86th June: Administra- | Current Earnings. 
Tramways. | Omnibuses.| Total. tion and | Deprecia- |: Total. 

Operation. tion. 

Swans £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1933 °°...) 3,266,847 | *50,865 | 3,317,712 |°2,824,495 4,985 | 2,829,480 | 488,232 
1984 - >...) 3,237,942 | 227,113 | 3,465,055 | 2,718,568 31,928 | 2,750,496 |° 714,559 
1935 ...| 3,321,774 | 295,924 | 3,617,698 | 2,850,791 | 146,395 | 2,997,186 | 620,512 
1936 ...{ 3,388,580 | 369,166 | 3,757,746 |, 2,976,971 177,688 | 3,164,559 | 603,187 
1937° _...| 3,423,205 | 504,408 | 3,927,703 | 3,089,604 | 214,995 | 3,304,599 | 623,104 
1938 ...|,8,529,368 | 765,356 | 4,294,724 | 3,559,056 | 258,139 |. 3,817,195 | 477,529 
1939 ...| 8,448,792 | 925,542 | 4,374,334 | 3,707,139 | 242,523 | 3,949,662 | 424,672 


* From 25th December, 1932. 


There were moderate incteases in tramways earnings in each ofthe years 
1933-84 tor1937-88,. and a small.deerease in,.1938-39. ,Qmnibus-earmings, 
onthe, other’ hand, increased rapidly, :as the:!services were extended and 
improved, and in 1988-39 represented 21:2 per cent: of'the total as compared 
with 6.5:per cent. in 1933-34; the first fi]l year of their operations. 


_ With net earnings at a high level, notwithstanding substantial provision 
for depreciation, the financial results since 1982-33 are in marked contrast 
to' the experience-of- the tramways in earlier years.as shown in Table 333. 
The iniprovement was due largély to a-reduction in admitiistrative and 
operating, expenses, Net earnings declined: i in 1937- 38 and 1988-39: followany 
‘advances Ah, vs ‘of . wages. : 


_ Broyleipd for, cavities depreciation of fe tramways: amounted. to £107,009 
‘In: 1984: BP S£1BS, B54 in 1985- 36, “122 825 ‘th ‘1936- 8h £126, 075 i in 1937- 88 ‘and 
£114,875.in 1938-39. = 


oeey 
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The net financial results of the tramways and cnimibuses after the payment 
of capital debt charges are shown below :— 


TaBLE 335.—State Tramways and Omnibuses, Capital Charges and Net 
Results, 1933 to 1939. 


Capital Charges. 
Souk se ee Exchange Sinking Total Surplus, 
Interest. on Fund. Capital 
Interest, Charges. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

1933 ase «| 488,232 387,799 69,000 28,000 484,799 3,433 
1984 ) ies 714,559 365,276 62,060 33,500 460,836 253,723 
1935 ane Set 620,512 363,101 50,853 33,896 447,850 172,662 
1986 swe ea 603,187 355,100 49,740 26,649 431,489 171,698 
1937 a fae 623,104 328,950 44,200 37,332 410,482 212,622 
1938 Hes ..{ 477,529 336,872 42,573 38,349 417,794 59,735 
19389 Ns See 424,672 320, 154 ¥*42,271 41,537 403,962 20,710 


* Includes Loan Management Expenses £1,744. 


The surplus was highest at £253,723 in 1983-84, but in this year no charge 
was made for current depreciation of the tramways, so that the results were 
actually more favourable in the next three years. Capital charges have 
declined owing to reductions in rates of interest. 


In recent years substantial sums have been set aside from revenue with 
the object of preserving the capital of the tramways and omnibuses. The 
amount in 1938-39 was £290,265 or 6.6 per cent. of revenue and comprised 
provision for current depreciation charged as a working expense £242,528, 
contribution to sinking fund £41,587 and an appropriation from surplus 
revenue for arrears of depreciation on the tramways £6,205. Since 1st 
July, 19382, a sum of £1,076,553 has been provided for current depreciation, 
£239,263 for sinking fund and £541,158 for arrears of depreciation; the 
total amount, £1,856,974, represents 6.9 per cent. of revenue. 


Details of the financial results of the State tramways and omnibuses in 
the Metropolitan district are shown below. 


These services returned a surplus in each year from 1932-83, 


TaBLE 836.—State Tramways and Omnibuses, Metropolitan Services 
1988 to 1939, 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
Year ended Administra- | Current Capital Total Surplus 
OY geamvays. | Omnibus opty | De | Devt | Rapendt 

Fixpenses. 

£ £ £ £ £ s £ 
1933 | 3,058,696 50,865 | 2,659,777 4,985 | 432,099 | 3,096,861 12,700 
1934 ...| 3,026,962 | 227,113 | 2,558,804 31,928 | 411,260 | 3,001,982 252,093 
19385 »..| 3,107,760 | 295,924 | 2,685,262 | 139,520 | 402,160 | 3,226,942 176,742 
1936 ...| 3,165,730 | 369,166 | 2,801,004 | 170,228 | 388,835 | 3,360,067 174,829 
1937 ...| 3,208,871 | 482,331 | 2,895,248 | 203,355 | 368,799 | 3,467,402 223,800 
1938 ...| 3,304,526 | 708,898 | 3,324,023 | 239,742 | 372,505 | 3,936,270 77,154 
1939 vo 3,244,278 | 838,007 | 3,459,958 | 224,466 | 356,518 | 4,040,942 41,343 

I 
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The general experience of the Newcastle services as illustrated im the 


following table, hag not been favourable. 


Revenue exceeded operating ex- 


penses and capital charges between 1933-34 and 1937-38, but in the latter 
year it was not quite sufficient to mect the additional charge for current 


depreciation which was made for the first time in 1934-35. 


In 1932-33 


and 1938-89 operating expenses and capital charges exceeded revenue. 


Taste 387.—State Tramways and Omnibuses, Newcastle Services, 


1933 to 1939. 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
Year ended Administra-| Current | Capital Total Deficit, 
80th June. F ¢ a ‘aplta a , cit. 
Expenses. 
1 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1933 208,151 * 164,718 ea 52,700 217,418 9,267 
1934 210,980 * 159,764 ive 49,586 209,350 +1,630 
1935 214,014 * 165,529 6,875 45,690 218,094 4,080 
1936 222,850 * 175,967 7,360 42,654 225,981 3,131 
1937 214,334 22,167 194,356 11,640 41,683 247,679 11,178 
1938 224,842 56,458 235,033 18,397 45,289 298,719 17,419 
1939 204,514 87,535 247,181 18,057 47,444 312,682 20,633 
* Yncluded in Tramways. f Surplus, 


State TRAMWAY AND Onnipus TRAFFtc. 


The following statement contains a comparison of the vehicle mileage 
and passenger traffic since 1901:— 


Tan_e 338,--State Tramways and Omnibuses, Passengers and Mileage, 


1901 to 1939. 


Tramways. Omnibuses, 
Passengers. Passengers. 
Year ended 
380th June, Car Bus 
Mileage. Sydney Mileage. Sydney 
Traniway Harbour Oninibus Harbour 
Sectious. Bridge Sections. Bridge 
Section.* Section.* 
000 000 000 000 000 000 
1901 6,836 93,704 one a oe tee 
1911 22,541 230,276 
1926 34,215 339,412 
1931 32,193 266,347 FES} 
1932 35,914 284,709 2,143 ‘coe one 
1933 36,861 287,386 8,344 835 2,625 
1934 36,376 286,953 9,638 3,353 14,707 
19385 35,996 297,773 9,794 4,224 19,629 
1936 35,378 303,697 10,254 5,111 23,783 
1937 es 35,200 306,833 10,375 7,190 33,536 wae 
1938 tee 35,795 318,071 10,396 10,950 51,695 958 
1939 ‘ _ 34,941 310,784 11,453 12,668 62,787 1,628 


* Some of the Sydney Harbour Bridge passengers, viz., those who3e journey extended beyond the 
bridge section, are included alsoijn preceding column, 
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As a general rule, a single ticket is issued for each passenger journey and 
the ticket records indicate the unmber of passengers. An exception 
is made in regard to journeys across the Sydney Harbour Bridge, where 
a special ticket is issued for the bridge section (i.e., between Wynyard and 
North Sydney stations), and a second ticket if the journey extends over 
any other part of North Sydney tram or omnibus routes. The passengers, 
who receciye two tickets for their journey, are recorded twice, hence it has 
not been practicable to state the actual number of passenger journcys since 
the opening of the Bridge in March, 1932. The majority of the Bridge pas- 
sengers are included also in the number of passengers on the other sections. 


Particulars of the passengers carried and car mileage on the Metropolitan 
aud Neweastle tramways aro shown below :— 


TABLE 339.—Tramways, Metropolitan and Newcastle Traffic, 1929 to 1939, 


Metropolitan. Newcastle, 
Passengers. | 
Year ended June. 

rae Ha 2 ous Car Mileage. | Passengers. | Car Mileage, 

Sections. Section.* 

000. 000. | 000. 000. 000. 
1929 Sie te ..| 315,668 | das 31,576 17,808 2,506 
1930 ves iat «| 293,126 30,519 14,664 2,343 
1931 sie tes ve} 258,243 i 29,620 13,104 2,573 
1982 ses ao v| 267,211 2,143 33,000 | 17,498 2,914 
1933 ine tee | 268,392 8,344 34,299 | 18,994 2,561 
1934 tr eee s.[ 267,707 9,638 33,814 19,246 2,562 
1935 tes aes | 277,987 9,793 33,396 19,786 | 2,600 
1936 tee sae «| 283,104 10,254 32,776 20,593 | 2,602 
1937 aoe te o| 286,495 10,375 32,661 20,338 2,539 
19388 tee «| 297,400 10,396 33,312 20,671 | 2,483 
1939 rT tee «| 292,118 11,453 32,668 18,666 | 2,273 


* Some of the Sydney Harbour Bridge passengers, viz., those whose journey extended beyond the bridge 
section are included also in preceding colunin, 


Tramway earnings per car mile in the Metropolitan lines amounted to 
227d, in 1981-82 and fell to 21.4d. in 1932-83 following reductions in 
fares in October, 1932. With inercased traffic the rete of earnings per 
ear mile increased to 23.6d. in 1936-87 and 23.8d. in 1937-88 and 1988-38. 
In Newcastle earnings per car mile increased from 15.5d. in 1931-32 to 
19.5d. in 1932-383 and 21.7d. in 1987-38. The average wes 21.6d. in 1938-39. 
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A comparative statement of the State motor omnibus traffic is contained 


in the following table :— 


TaBLe 340.—State Omnibuses, Metropolitan and Newcastle Traffic, . 
1988 to 1939. 


Metropolitan. Newcastle. 
Passengers, 
Year ended 30th June, 
Harbour Bus Mileage. | Passengers. | Bus Mileage 
Bus Bridge 
Sections. Sections. 

‘ 000. 000. 000. 000. 000. 
1933 we 2,625 A 835 or ou. 
1934 14,707 3,353 
1935 19,629 4,224. 
1936 23,783 5,111 sale ie 
1937 32,221 wit 6,755 1,315 435 
19388 49,138 958 9,967 2,557 983 
1939 57,518 1,628 11,344 5,269 1,324 


Earnings per omnibus mile werd 16.3d. in 1938-34, 17.1d. in, 1937-38 and 
17.7d. in 1938-389 in the Metropolitan district, and 13.8d. in 1937-88 and 
15.9d. in 1988-89 in Neweastle. 


Tram Fares, 


The tramways are divided into sections of an average length of nearly 
2 miles in the metropolitan district and 14 miles in Newcastle. 

The fares charged on trams since 1st November, 1920, and the dates 
when alterations were made are shown below :— 


TasLe 841.—Tramways, Seale of Fares. 


Date of Alteration—(ordinary rates), eenceeon 
Mon.-Fri, 
Sections. (Oa.m,. to 4 p.m. 
November, December, December, October; since 
1920. 1927 1930. 1932, December, 
1930. 
d. d. d, d. d, 
One eee o 2 2 2 2 2 
Two pee ‘ 3 4 4 3 3 
Three... 4 5 5 4+ 4 
Four 3 5 6 6 5 4 . 
Five and six obs 6 6 6 6 4 
Harbour Bridge ... te ai 4* 3t 3t 


* March, 1932. 


+ Maximum fare on Newcastle lines. 


} 2d. from Ist January, 1939, 


The fares on Sundays were higher by id. per journey between ist 
November, 1920, and 11th February, 1923, when this extra charge was 
abolished. On 2nd February, 1931, the concession fares for journeys between 
the hours 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. on weelk-days (except Saturdays) became 
general on the Newcastle tramways irrespective of the day or hour of the 
journey, thus making the maximum fare 4d. for three or more sections, 

Children are carried at lower rates. 
years of age was 1d. for one, two, or three sections, and 2d. for longer 
journeys, until Ist August, 1934, when the fare was reduced to 1d. per 
The Harbour Bridge fare for 
children was reduced from 2d. to 1d. on ist January, 19389. 


journey for children under 


14 years. 


The fare for children under 12 
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Apart from reductions in fares, the cost of travelling by trams has been 
made cheaper in recent years by the lengthening and overlapping of 
sectious. 

Private TRAMWAYS. 

There is only one tramway under private control within the State, viz., 
a steam line, which passes through the town of Parramatta, c-mmencing 
at the Park and continuing as far as the Newington Wharf at Duck River, 
a distance of 2 miles 66 chains. The line hag heen constructed to the 
standard gauge of 4 ft. 84 in., and was opened in 1888. 


Rartway AND TRAMWasy WORKSHOPS. 

A large number of workshops have been established to meet the require- 
ments of the various branches of the State railways and tramways. The 
principal railway shops are situated at Eveleigh, close to the Central Rail- 
way Station, and at Chullora, 11 miles distant. The latter site extends over 
an area of 485 acres and there is ample room for extensions to meet 
iucreasing requirements of the railway: system. There are large workshops 
at Newcastle, Goulburn, and Bathurst to supply the needs of the perma- 
neut-way branch by the preparation of structural steelwork, fish-plates, 
1ools, implements and other articles. Engine repairs are undertaken at 
Honeysuckle Point (Newcastle) and at a number of smaller workshops 
in country localities. 


The principal tramway workshops are situated at Randwick, in Sydney, 
and there is a smaller establishment at Newcastle. 

Particulars regarding the factories for railway and tramway rolling stock 
are published in the chapter of this volume entitled Factories, 


Rainway AND Tramway Exrcrriciry SuppLy. 

For the supply and distribution of electric current to the State railways 
and tramways there are three main generating stations under the control of 
the Commissioner for Railways, viz.. Ultimo and White Bay in Sydney, 
and one in Newcastle. A smaller station was opened in January, 1928, 
at Lithgow, near the State coal mine. A number of substations are in 
operation throughout the suburban areas. 


Particulars regarding the electrical energy generated at each power 
station and the purposes for which it was used are shown below :— 


Taste 342,—Electricity Generated and Used for Railways and Tramways. 


Particulars, 1935-36, 1936-37. 1937-38. 1938-39, 


Generating Stations— {kilowatt hours. \kilowatt hours. |kilowatt hours jkilowatt hours. 


White Bay ... e».| 258,604,650 258,760,580 285,452,560 290,321,160 
Ultimo oer ee| 164,756,122 176,384,274 175,650,481 183,938,017 
Newcastle... ee] 104,889,403 114,158,538 120,416,522 132,127,484 
Lithgow ene | 14,243,826 16,247,630 20,853,635 24,775,990 


Total ... | 542,494,000 565,551,022 602,373,198 631,162,651 
Purpose of Supply— | 
Suburban Railways...) 187,246,853 | 186,832,133 197,867,163 203,714,725 


Tramways... «| 145,495,898 146,660,770 149,859,809 148,599,793 
Outside Bodies | 151,642,817 168,262,418 187,647,560 208,486,179 
Balance—Departmen- 

tal Uses .. «| 58,108,432 63,796,701 66,998,668 70,361,954 


Total ... e| 542,494,000 565,651,022 602,373,198 631,162,651 
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Ramways anp TRAMwayg Coat SUPPLIES. 

Coal for use in connection with the State railways and tramways is an 
important item of working expenses, the annual consumption being about 
1,500,000 tons. As a result of the gradual electrification of the suburban 
railways the use of coal for locomotives diminished and the consumption 
for the generation of electricity increased. The quantity used during 
each of the last eleven years was as follows:— 


Taste 843.—Railways and Tramways, Coal Used, 1929 to 1989. 


Coal used in Connection wlth Railways and Tramways. 
Year ended 80th June. 
Locomotive Electric tas Other | Total 
Purposes. |Power Stations.| Making. Purposes. rae 
tons. tons, tons. | tons. tons. 
1929 1,212,272 391,904 7,038 45,719 1,656,933 
1930 1,097,049 370,627 6,471 33,939 1,508,086 
1931 961,739 340,328 5,615 29,299 1.336,981 
1932 896,147 332,497 5,744 28,657 1,263,045 
1933 907,291 350,515 5,079 24,804 1,287,689 
1934 865,837 345,716 4,702 24,395 1,240,650 
1935 906,511 362,291 4,875 25,000 1,298,677 
1936 972,890 390,368 5,140 25,852 1,394,250 
19387 985,580 402,742 5,260 22,958 1,416,540 
1938 1,041,106 434,266 5,565 23,304 1,504,241 
1939 994,371 453,300 5,663 24,449 1,477,783 


[expLoyMent ano Wages iN Statr Lanp Transport SERVICES. 


Particulars regarding the number of persons employed in the land 
transport services of the Government of New South Wales and the amount 
of salaries and wages paid to them are shown in the following statement. 
‘The figures are exclusive of employment on the construction of railways 
and roads and on the maintenance of roads. 


The information for 1932-88 and later years in the columns with the 
heading Road Transport Department is inclusive of tramways, motor 
omnibuses and traflie registry, which are administered by the Commis- 
sioner for Road Transport and Tramways. Similar details for carlier years 
relate to the tramways only. 

Table 344.—State Land and Transport Services, Employees and Wages, 
1921 to 1989, 


i 


Number of Employees. Salaries and Wages Patd. 
went pine 
80th June. at 
A o toad Trans- Ne be Sava Road Trans- 
Railways. port Dept.t Total. Railways. port Dept. | Total. 
i x x £ 
1921 w.| 37,558 9,018 46,576 9,153,089 9278,908 11,432,087 


2,27 
1926...) 49,174 | (11,246 | 83,420 | 11,192,851 | 2,947,313 | 14,140 164 
1929...) 43,972) “11,121 | 55,093 || 12,422,008 | 3,121,457 | 15,542,755 
1930 ~~...) 41,842 | 10,493 | 51,835 |) 11,656,142 | 3,005,881 | 14,662,023 


1931 —... 40,620 8,388 49,008 || 10,167,293 | 2,119,794 | 12,287,087 
1932 =...) 40,329 ' «©8356 | 48,685 || 9,637,122 | 2,015,941 | 11,653,068 
1933 .| 88,881 8,672 47,553 || 8,462,906 | 1,855,511 | 10,318,417 
1934 | 38,174 8,802 46,976 || 8,154,378 | 1,823,299 | 9,977,677 
1935 ,..| 39,687 9,145 48,782 8,782,701 | 1,929,135 | 10,711,836 
1936 ...| 41,779 9,357 51,136 || 9,775,667 | 2,066,464 | 11,842,131 
1937. ...| 40,331 9,983 50,314 || 9,626,478 | 2,185,822 | 11,812,3 

1938 | S418 10,530 51,658 |; 10,668,200 | 2,608,887 | 13,277,087 
1939 | 4 AT 10,503 51,977 ‘| 11,099,966 | 2,736,755 | 18,836,721 


* Average number during the year, f At 80th Jure, 
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ACCIDENTS IN State TrANSPorT SERVICES. 


All accidents are recorded which occur in the working of the State rail- 
ways, tramways or omnibuses, or on service! premises to persons other than 
the employees, however slight the injuries may be. In the case of employees 
all accidents must be reported which cause the employee to be absent from 
his ordinary work for at least five hours on any of the three days imme- 
diately following the day on which the accident occurred. 


The accidents during each of the last five years are shown in the follow- 
ing table:— 


Tartu 3845.—State Railways, Tramways and Omnibuses, Accidents, 
1935 to 1939. 


Passengers. Employees. Others, Total, 
Year ended 
30th June. 
Killed, | Injured, | Killed. Injured. Killed, | Injured. Killed, | Injured. 
Railway Accidents, 
1935 7 218 15 3,647 44 | 252 | 66 4,117 
$936 6 201 20 4,391 BR | (294 81 4,886 
1937 8 217 20 4,678 49 308 77 5,203 
1938 8 232 26 5,413 60 368 84 6,013 
1939 8 264 17 5,568 45 362 5 70 6,194 
Tramway Accidents. 
1935 ee 14 361 2 1,068 19 297 35 1,726 
1936 vee 15 400 2 1,033 16 293 33 1,756 
1937 ave 13 443 { 5 1,177 23 270 41 1,890 
1938 wae 13 543, 1 1,326 19 287 33 2,156 
1939 a 13 442 2 1,331 18 246 33 2,019 
Motor Omnibus Accidents, 

1935 wae 1 34 Oe 51 | sr 20 | 1] 105 
1986 re ibe 65 ye 49 5 13 j 5 127 
1937 ae ane 86 aes 64 3 18 3 168 
19388 abe 3 201 wea 134 1 56 4 391 
1939 wee 1 244 ox 276 2 39 3 559 


Most of the deaths are caused by the movement of vehicles, the number in 
1938-39 being railways 57, tramways 32, and omnibuses 3. Persons injured 
by the movement of vehicles numbered 625 in the railways, 1,508 in 
the tramways, and 442 in the omnibus services. The injuries arising from 
other causes numbered 5,569, 511 and 117 respectively. 


The number of passengers carried on the railways during the year ended 
June, 1939, was 186,720,000, on the tramways about 215,000,000 and on 
the omnibuses about 63,500,000. Ths accident rates per million passengers 
were as follows:—Railways: Killed 0.04; injured 141; Tramways: Killed, 
0.04; injured, 1.39; Omnibuses: Killed, 0.02; injured, 3.84. 
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The amount of compensation paid in respect of injuries to passengers 
and damage to goods during each of the last five years was as follows:— 


TABLE 346.—State Railways, Tramways and Omnibuses, Compensation 
for Accidents, 1935 to 1939. 


Accidents. 1934-35. 1935-36. 1936-37. | 1937-38. 1938-39, 
Railway— £ £ £ £ 
Passengers, etc. 2,175 7,275 4,536 8,972 
Goods whe 15,187 15,177 18,258 20,882 
Tramway... nee 14,012 14,845 23,247 27,940 
Omnibuses ave 259 2,895 1,624 4,130 
Total oes 31,633 40,192 47,665 61,924 


0 ee 


MOTOR AND OTHER LICENSED VEHICLES. 


Special laws govern the use of motor and other vehicles. They have 

been framed with a.view’to minimise the risk of accident and facilitate 
the flow of traffic, to: promote economy in the organisation of State owned 
and commercial traisport services and to: procure funds for roads and for 
administration. 
. The police exercise general authority to take action. against dangerous 
‘and disorderly traffic and they regulate the street traffic, vehicular and 
pedestrian, in the Metropolitan Transport District, and since 1937 in the 
Newcastle Transport District. Outside these districts municipal and shire 
councils may enact by-laws for the regulation of street traffic, other than 
motor traffic. 


The speed at which motor vehicles may be driven upon’ public streets has 
‘been limited since December 1937 to 80° miles per hour within built-up 
areas, aud, unless it may be proved that a greater speed was not excessive, 
to 50 miles per hour elsewhére. “Built-up areas are defined generally as those 
in which provision has been made for street lighting, but streets may be 
excluded from or. included in. the definition by direction of the Minister 
for Transport. 


Motor vehicles must be registered if driven upon public streets and 
horse-drawn vehicles if they ply or stand in a public street for-hire. Before 
registration motor vehicles: are inspected to ensure that they comply with 
the requisite standard of fitness. Since Ist October, 1939, ‘the renewal of 
registration of motor vehicles has been subject to certification as:to fitness. 
Certificates for the purpose may be issued ‘by: privately-owned garages and 
similar businesses licensed to make inspections: Numberplates must be 
displayed on all registered vehicles and visible registration labels on motor 
vehicles. 


. Drivers of? motor anid and of: registered horse-drawn vehicles, are 
encined to be licensed. “Drivers of motor: vehicles. are: tested as to: ability 
and: hold their ‘licenses, subject to’ observance: ofithe tyaftic regulations. 

The normal term of ‘registrations: aiid licenses and renewals thereof is a 
year, but since lst December, 1932, quarterly registrations of motor vehicles 
have been permitted, at the: option: ofi the owners. 

The registration of-vehicles, licerising. of dtivers:and: collection: of various 
taxes; ‘fees: and ‘charges ‘are functions.of the Commissioner for: Road! Trans- 
port and Tramways. The:police ‘test: applicantg for: drivérg:licenses” and, 
by \arrangément ‘with the; Commissioner for..Road. Transport ‘and Tramways, 
they-.effect the-registrations,and-collect.the-taxes.and,fees in certain areas. 

Motor vehicles ‘licensed ifor-transporting passenkers-or: goods are subject 
to ‘spécial. supervision: by thei Commissioner for: Road Transport and 
Tramways in terms of the Transport Act, 1930,;and -the’.State’Transport 
(Co-ordination) .Actj,1931. The Commissioner-is.vequired to.take measures 
to .render..the streets safe for-pedestrians, to secure; to the public efficient 
road transport: services ..at just and. reasonable rates, -to, eliminate. wasteful 
duplication, and-to -safeguard,.the. State owned sau iain systems against 
unreasonable competition. ; 


Tnicterms: of the: Lransport: Act, 1930, ‘a ‘service ‘licbtise’ ‘must hee obtained 
for each privately owned motor: ‘omnibits ‘service within the Metropolitan and 
Newcastle Transport Districts, also-a-.license!.for-each omnibus: driver and 
conductor. ; The registration-of the wehicles ig conditional upon: compliance 
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with regulations as to design, construction and; : provision ; for the safety 
and comfort of passengers. In the service license are specified ‘the route 
to be traversed, the time table to be observed and the fares to be charged. 
Where a service enters into competition with railway, or other transport 
services, conditions may be imposed to prevent undue competition and 
overlapping. An annual fee is-payable in respect of, each: service license, 
the maximum rate being £4 for each passenger each omnibus is authorised 
to carry. The actual.fee for each license is fixed in relation to. the extent 
of the benefit conferred ' on the holder, the nature’of the route traversed 
and the effect of thé service on State owned transport sérvices. The fed 
for experimental, developmental or unprofitable services may _ be fixed at a 


nominal sum. 
) 


The State Transport (Co-ordination) Act, 19381, applies to all motor 
vehicles used in.the State for the conveyance of passengers or goods for 
hire or for any consideration or in the course of any trade or. business, 
For such vehicles a license under this Act may be required. in addition 
to any other, license ot registration, including: the’ Ponunibua service ‘license 
described above. : ; 


By a license under the: State Transport (Co-ordination). Act, suadisiona 
may be imposed as to areas or routes to be served, fares and freights to 
be charged, and the classes of freight to be carried. In addition the licensee 
may be required to pay charges in respect of, passengers and. goods 
carried, the, maximum charges being 1d. per passenger, for each mile or 
section (whichever is the shorter) or part thereof, or for goods. 3d. per ton 
of the aggregate weight of the vehicle unladen and its carrying’ capacity 
for each mile or part thereof. Vehicles engaged in the carriage of: goods to 
the nearest ‘railway station are not subject to the charge and other 
exemptions may be granted. 5 : 


Since the inception of the Act the charges have not jean imposed 
in respect of journeys not exceeding 20 miles, except:in the case of motor 
omnibuses running in competition with the railways or tramways;.and since 
94th June, 1982, the exemption has been granted for journeys up to 50 mileg 
and for the transport of perishable goods to market irrespective of distance. 


Moror RecistRatIons.‘, .; : | 


The number of veliicles onthe register at ae eas sincé 1914 is shown 
in the following. statement. In the use of the figures the sollpwibe circum; 
stauces should be’ taken into consideration, viz.:— ; 


(a)‘A revision of ‘the records in October, 1981, ai iteatad sist ‘the 
: rhethod ‘formerly used in assessing monthly figures’ had resulted 
in, overstatement and to correct this the number of registered 
vehiclés ‘at: that date was reduced by 38,261, viz., 1938 cars, nee 
lorries’ and ',758 cycles. 


(b) ‘The exact-number of omnibuses at the id: af thie 4 ‘years i980 e 
1981; ‘cannot’ be ascertained, because, at the earlier date, renewal 
‘of vegistrations was delayed in some cases pending eompliancé with 
the Transport Act, 1930, and the records at the later date‘covered a 
number of vehicles registered for services which were discontinuéd 
‘,at the end of October, 1931, in consequence of the enactment, of the 

ae : State Transport (Co- obdination) Act. i te Ce ee 


a ‘Government motor vehicles humbering approkitiately 1 | 00 in July, 
:°988, were included in the records for: the first. time ‘at that date? 
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TanLe 347—Motor Vehicles on Register, 1911 to 1939. 


Registrations in force, 


f popu- 
End of year - oro. ; Per patie i 
Or RPE, Car. 4 i Cycle. ina meader 2 yiotor 
Lorry Omni- * | Vehicles. | Garg [Ali Motor 
Cab, bus. only. |Vehicles. 
1911 eee 3,975 3 | 2,788 175 4 aie 6,945 0-23 0:41 
1916 vee} 14,175 877 | 7,070 268 12 254 | 22,656 | 0-75 1:20 
1921 ...{ 28,665 | 3,900 | 11,291 407 180 413 | 44,856 | 1-34 2:10 
1926 .«.| 104,675 | 24,709 | 25,424 779 486 | 1,320 |157,393 | 4:40 6-62 
1929 ...|170,039 |44,868 | 30,655 | 1,364 G12 | 2,022 | 249,560 | 6-75 9-90 
1930 ...| 164,169 | 44,464 | 27,258 | 1,221 523 | 1,593 | 239,228 | 6-45 9:39 
1931 ...( 144,749 |39,226 |23,124 | 1,091 776 458 |209,424 | 5-64 8:16 
1932 ...| 147,043 |41,897 | 23,037 | 1,068 360 429 |213,834 | 5:67 8-25 
1933 .»-| 152,851 |46,615 | 22,751 | 1,052 450 492 |224,21] | 5:85 8:58 
1934 ...{ 161,342 |52,581 |22,793 | 1,053 488 655 |238,912 | 6:12 9:06 
1935 ..| 172,156 |59,614 [23,119 | 1,063 526 776 | 257,254 | 6°48 9:68 
1936— June 177,289 | 62,149 } 23,048 | 1,113 528 851 | 264,978 | 6°65 9-94 
Dec. | 183,406 |67,257 | 23,418 | 1,155 567 909 ) 276,712 6°84 10°32 
1937—June | 189,794 |70,341 | 23,439 | 1,169 594 | 1,005 |286,342 | 7:05 | 10°63 
Dee. | 198,925 |76,141 | 24,049 | 1,194 672 | 1,075 |302,056 | 7:34 | 11-14 
1938—June | 204,588 | 78,944 | 24,0382 | 1,214 712 | 1,118 | 310,608 | 7-52 | 11-42 
Dec. | 212,002 | 83,425 | 24,353 | 1,260 733 | 1,167 |322,940 | 7°75 | 11:80 
1939—June | 216,050 | 84,175 | 24,151 1,311 T717 1,164 | 327,628 | 7:87 11:93 
Dec. | 216,443 | 85,742 | 23,009 | 1,341 825 1,194 | 328,554 | 7°83 | 11°88 


* Includes Newcastle ‘fransport District in 1030 and later years, 
There was remarkable development in motor transport until March, 1930, 


though the rate of increase diminished after 1927. Between March, 1930, 
aud June, 1932, the number of registcred vehicles decreased by approxi- 
mately 44,000. Then the numbcr began to rise again and the record of 
March, 1930, was exceeded in October, 1985. The largest increase in any 
year was 36,500 vehicles in 1927. The increase was 19,400 vehicles in 1936, 
25,800 in 1937 and 20,900 in 1988. The proportion of vehicles fepintexéd 
for quarterly periods was 14 per cent. in 1983 and 29 per cent. in 1939. The 
proportion of quarterly registrations is higher in the case of cars than 
commercial vehicles. 

The number of motor vehicles registered during each year from 1927 

The number of motor vehicles registered during each year from 1927 
ig shown in the following statement, with separate details regarding new 
veliicles and old vehicles registered after a change of ownership. Renewals 
of registration are not included :— 

TaBie 348.—Motor Registrations, New and Old Vehicles, 1927 to 1939. 


Registrations of Motor Vehicles (exclnding renewals). 


Metropolitan Public Vehicles* 


Lorries and Total 


Cars, - excluding Cyclea 
Year. Vans, Cabs. Omnibuses. ( Cycles). (new 
and 
old), 
New. old. New. Old. New. | Old. New. | Old. | Now. old, 


1927 30,787 | 11,004 9,157 3,657 215 | 142 105 88 | 40,234 | 14,981 9,726 
1928 30,188 | 12,812 7,497 4,537 | 166] 213 66 78 | 87,807 | 17,640 ) 11,288 
1929 26,825 | 13,888 8,477 5,131 213 | 209 86 69 | 35,601 | 19,287 | 10,579 
1930 11,152 | 13,197 4,172 5,936 79 158 57 34) 15,460 | 19,325 8,096 
1931 3,273 | 16,560 1,260 7,104 7 99 16 61 4,556 | 23,814 7,681 
1932 3,645 | 20,631 937 9,478 aes 35 1 36 4,583 | 30,080 7,864 
1933 5,709 | 21,440 2,400 | 11,787 15 | 132 13 209 8,137 | 23,568 8,490 
1934 10,776 | 19,265 4,627 | 12,437 308 } 182 43 77'| 15,654 | 31,961 8,481 
1935 15,061 | 18,247 6,630 | 12,200} 573 | 123 53 69 | 22.317 | 30,639 8,180 
1936 18,836 | 18,353 8,447 | 12,797 502 126 101 61 | 27,886 | 31.342 7,798 
1937 23,979 | 19,448 | 10,434 | 13,096 597 106 150 60 | 35,160 | 32,710 7,878 
1938 21,976 | 19,327 9,718 | 12,883 546 | 109 144 75 | 32,384 | 32,394 7,253 
1939 19,066 | 18,097 7,788 | 12,240 | 558 145 134 59 | 27,546 | 80,541 6,358 


* Registrations in Newcastle district included as from 13th October, 1930 
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The registration of new vehicles, other than cycles, was at a high level 
during the years 1927 to 1929. The number then declined steeply, and in 
1931 and 1932 it was less than one-eighth of the number in 1927. In 1933 
the number began to rise again and by 1937 it was nearly as high as-in 
1929. In the following year the number declined by 8 per ceut. 

The registrations of second-hand vehicles after change of ownership 
increased up to 1933, especially in the years whien registrations of new cars 
were at a minimum. The number of second-hand vehicles registered 
after change of ownership has been comparatively steady in recent years, 


Moror Drivers’ Licenses. 


The development in motor transport facilities ig illustrated also by the 
following statement of the number of annual licenses to drive motor vehicles 
issued during the years specified :— 


Taste 849.—Motor Drivers’ Licenses, 1911 to 1938. 


Annual Licenses Issued. 
Metropolitan Public motor vehicles.* Other motor vehicles. 
Year, : 
Omnibus. Bike Sued 
Cab drivers, |‘ ar, . 
one Drivers. | Conductors, | Lo!y drivers. Speeaees 
1911 248 6 9 5,526 3,323 
1918 387 21 5 22,645 9,444 
1921 627 441 200 53,061 16,115 
1926 2,174 1,926 1,118 185,874 32,228 
1929 1,997 2,107 1,077 300,205 36,784 
1930 1,989 1,981 958 305,165 33,935 
1931 1,663 1,856 849 280,014 29,794 
19382 1,699 1,327 352 275,232 28,789 
* 1933 1,867 1,443 277 282,337 28,455 
1934 2,060 1,498 234 296,006 28,132 
1935 2,681 1,695 242 324,903 28,971 
1986 3,267: 1,812 339 347,584 28,995 
1937 3,720 2,006 602 377,334 29,949 
19388 4,283 2,234 775 405,904 30,312 


* Newcastle district included in 1930 and later years, 


Moror Taxes, Ferns, CHarces, Frc. 

Proceeds of taxes and fees relating to road transport are paid to the credit 
of special funds, viz, the Road Transport and Traffic Fund, Publie 
Vehicles und, and State Transport (Co-ordination) Fund, which are undes 
the control of the Commissioner for Road Transport and Tramways, and 
to the funds of the Department of Main Roads. 


The allocation of receipts to these funds is as follows:— 

The Road Transport and Trafic Fund receives fees from the registration 
of vehicles and licensing of drivers. 

The Public Vehicles Fund receives auuual service license fees payable 
on motor omnibuses, also taxes on public motor vehicles which ply in the 
Metropolitan and Newcastle Transport Districts. 

The State Transport (Co-ordination) Fund receives all collections under 
the State Transport (Co-ordination) Act, including license fees and charges 
for the carriage of passengers and goods. 

The Main Roads Funds receive the taxes ou motor vehicles: other than 
those paid to the Public Vehicles Fund. 
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Details of the scales of taxes, fees and charges, and the amounts collected 
during 1938-39 are shown. below. 


Motor Taxes.—A tax is levied on every motor vehicle, and it must be paid 
by the person in whose name the vehicle is registered when the certificate 
of registration is issued or renewed. The rates of tax are based upon the 
weight of the vehicle and the type of tyre used, except in the case of motor 
eycles. Prior to 1st January, 1925, they were fixed in relation to horse- 
power. When registration is effected quarterly the tax is charged at 274 
per cent. of the annual tax. 


The rates of tax, which were increased by 124 per cent. as from 1st 
December, 1939, are as follows :— 


Taste 850.—Motor Taxes—Rates. 


Tax per 4 ewt. | 
Vehicle. Vehicle sae 
* Foreign. British, | (Foreign Manufacture). r 
8. d. a d. 8s. d. 
Car—Pneumatic ... 3 1h 2 63 | Motor Cycle—each ... 25 4 
Lorry—Pneumatic 3 14 2 63 “ae with side 
» Solid Tyre 3 114 3 43 car—each ... ads 45 0 
Omnibus—Pueumatic ... 4 93 4 28 | Tractorsf, trailers, etc., 
per 4 ewt. ... et 3 11 


* The rates stated are reduced by 63d, per 4 ewt. if the vehicle Is British manufacture. 
+ Maximuin tax on tractors, £15. 


Tractors, motor lorries, and other motor vehicles owned by farmers and 
used solely for carting the produce of their farms are taxable at half-rates. 

A reduction of 63d. per 3, cwt. is allowed on vehicles of British manu- 
facture. 


Vehicles used by traders for trial purposes are exempt from tax, also 
ambulances, road making equipment, sanitary and cleansing equipment of 
local councils, and farmers’ or timber cutters’ trailers used solely in carting 
farm produce or timber from forest to mill. 

The tax and registration fee (£1) payable annually since 1st December, 
1939, for a British-made car or light lorry of a type in common use, weighing 
25 ewt., is £7 Gs. 7d., or if the vehicle is of foreign manufacture, £8 14s. 8d. 
If the registration is effected quarterly the tax for four successive quarters 
amounts to £1 14s. 10d. or £2 2s. 6d. per quarter according to country of 
origin, and the registration fee is £1 for the first quarter and 5s. for each 
subsequent quarter while registration is continuous. 

The motor taxes collected during 1988-39 amounted to £2,068,150, of 
which £59,128 was credited to the Public Vehicles Fund and £2,004,027 to 
the Main Roads Funds. 


Registration Mees.—Fees for the registration of motor vehicles are pay- 
‘able when the certificate of registration is issued or renewed. The fees for 
annual registrations are as follows:—Motor cycle, 2s,:6d.; motor omnibus 
inthe Metropolitan and Newcastle Transport Districts, £2; and other motor 
vehicles £1. The fee for traders’ plates is £2 for motor cycles and £8 for 
other motor vehicles. For quarterly registration the annual fee is payable 
in respect of the first quarter and one-fourth of the annual fee for each 
subsequent quarter while registration is continuous. The annual fee for 
horse-drawn cabs and vans plying for hire within the Metropolitan and 
Neweastle Transport Districts is £1, 
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Registration fees amounting to £845,402 were collected during 1938-39, 
and paid to the Road Transport and Traffic Fund. 


In local governing areas outside the Transport Districts, councils may 
require the registration of vehicles plying for hire and may impose annual 
fees not exceeding £1 for vehicles and 5s. for drivers. Wehicles used to con- 
vey passengers in the unincorporated portion of the Western Division must 
be licensed under the Stage Carriages Act, for which an annual fee of 
5s. may be charged. These fees are not included in the amount stated 
above. 


Drivers’ Licenses—The annual fee for a license to drive a motor vehicle 
is 10s., and for a license to ride a motor cycle 5s. For learners’ permits, 
eurrent for one month, the fee is 5s. Within the Transport Districts con- 
ductors of motor omunibuses and drivers of registered horse-drawn vehicles 
must be licensed, the annual fees being 10s. and 5s. respectively, Drivers’ 
license fees collected in 1938-29 and paid to the Road Transport and Traffic 
Fund amounted to £238,711. 


Muscellancous Fees and Charges——Small fees are charged in respect of the 
transfer and cancellation of registration, replacement of lost and damaged 
number plates, certificates, ete. These fees, amounting to £28,168 in 1938-89, 
were paid to the Road Transport and Traffic Fund, 


Service License Fees are chargeable under the Transport Act, 1980, in 
respect of motor omnibuses operating in the transport districts, as described 
on page 411. Collections amounting to £12,093 in 1938-39 were paid to the 
Public Vehicles Fund. 


Fees and Charges under State Transport (Co-ordination) Act.—Provi- 
sions of this Act governing the licensing of vehicles engaged in the carriage 
of passengers and goods are outlined briefly on page 412. The license fees 
vary from 2s. 6d. to 5s. Od. in respect of vehicles, and agents of persons 
operating road transport services are charged an annual license fee of £1. 
The fees collected in 1938-89 amounted to £25,811. 


Charges imposed in respect of passengers and goods, for which the maxi- 
mum rates are stated on page 412, amounted to £52,789 in 1938-39, viz, 
£12,283 for passengers and £40,506 for goods. Other receipts consisted of 


permits (at 1s, each) for the carriage of passengers and goods otherwise 
than in accordance with the terms of licenses £1,475, and penalties, ete., 


£526. 


All collections under this Act ave paid to the State Transport (Co- 
ordination) Fund, 
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The total receipts from taxes, fees and charges during the past twelve 
years are summarised in the following table:— 


Taste 351.—Motor Taxes, Fees, etc.—Receipts, 1928 to 1939. } 


pee iota fees, etc., Le 
7 respect of Commercial Motor + 
; Retation|_ Venice | Sone" or 

Year ended Tax of Vehicles lections— Total 

30th June. eo _ and Charges Exchange, | Collections. 

Licensing License | for Pas- Oth Search 
of Drivers. Fees. sengers er. Fees, etc. 
and Goods. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1928 .++| 1,180,280 348,706 wee oa whe 2,344 1,481,330 
1929 «| 1,810,565 399,888 cag bak ned 2,903 1,713,356 
1930 «| 1,888,771 418,605 we wee aes 3,191 1,810,567 
1931 | 1,258,641 383,639 | 27,689 soe eae 2,424 1,672,393 
19382 v..{ 1,188,984 362,861 | 27,877 | 36,600 1,014 3,421 1,620,757 
1983 «ee| 1,193,224 378,190 | 15,845 | 20,896 1,014 3,977 1,613,146 
1934 ..-| 1,301,109 420,861 | 24,726 | 24,133 814 4,595 1,776,238 
19385 vee 1,433,232 445,939 | 26,538 | 28,957 1,086 4,850 1,940,602 
1936 | 1,596,227 484,513 | 30,350 | 52,952 1,333 5,012 2,170,387 
1937 ...| 1,750,886 525,815 | 33,377 | 42,977 1,496 4,006 2,358,557 
19388 w.{ 1,925,774 572,988 | 36,071 | 50,555 1,575 3,951 2,590,914 
19389 ...{ 2,063,150 607,281 | 37,904 | 52,789 1,555 | 4,436 2,767,115 


DispurseMEent or Movor Taxes, Frees, Erc. 

Prior to 1st July, 1924, motor taxes, fees, ete., were paid to, and expendi- 
ture for road work, traffic administration and other kindred purposes was 
paid from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. As from 1st July, 1924, motor 
revenue was specially allocated to road and traffic purposes, 90 per cent. 
being payable to the newly constituted Main Roads Funds and 10 per cent. 
to Consolidated Revenue Fund to recoup costs of traffic administration 
incurred by the police. This procedure was followed until 80th June, 1929, 
except in 1926-27, when the amount payable to the Main Roads funds was 
limited to £564,884, and a sum of £479,323 was paid to the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund in addition to the 10 per cent. for police services. Since 
the commencement of the Transport Act, 1980, motor revenue has been 
allocated to special funds as described on page 414. The recoup to the Cou- 
solidated Revenue Fund was reduced by this Act from 10 per cent. of total 
motor revenue to 5 per cent. of motor taxes other than taxes payable to the 
Public Vehicles Fund, and the charge was abolished at the end of December, 
1935, 


As a special emergency measure in the period of financial stringency 
£200,000 was transferred from the funds of the Department of Main 
Roads to Consolidated Revenue Fund during 1932-33. 


The proceeds of motor taxes, fees, etc., paid into the special funds, are 
disbursed in meeting the cost of administration and for other purposes 
velating to transport. 


The Road Transport and Traffic Fund meets half the cost of maintain- 
ing street surfaces used for tram tracks; the cost of police services in 
regulating traffic, registering vehicles and licensing drivers; and the costs 
of providing traffic facilities and of administering the Department of Road 
Transport and Tramways (apart from its transport services). Any credit 
balance at the close of a financial year is payable to the Country Main 
Roads Fund. 
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In the Public Vehicles Fund, the taxes and half the service license fees 
on motor omnibuses, together with a proportion of the tax on tourist motor 
vehicles, are paid to the Department of Main Roads and local councils 
for the maintenance of routes traversed by such vehicles. One-half of the 
omnibus service license fees is applied to the reduction of the capital 
indebtedness of the Department of Road Transport and Tramways and the 
balance of taxes on vehicles may be utilised im acquiring land for depart- 
mental. purposes and in providing traffic facilities. 


The State Transport (Co-ordination) Fund is used to defray the costs of 
administering the State Transport (Co-ordination) Act; and with the 
Minister’s approval:it may be used to subsidise motor services which act 
as feeders to the railways and tramways, or to make payments to the rail- 
ways and tramways. 


The manner in which motor taxes and other funds at: the disposal of the 
Department of Main Roads may be expended is.described on page 366. 
The following summary shows the: purposes on which revenue derived. 


from road transport vehicles has been expended during the past eight 
years :— 


TaBLE 852,—Expenditure from Motor Taxes, Fees, etc., 1932 to 1989. 


Administra- 
T: an aa Paid to 
Paid to Provision ra Paid to 
cou ae Road Making) of Traffic Taare pies Consolidated} Total, 
Authorities. | Facilities. (including Funds. Revenue. 
Regulation) 
by Police. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1932 ore ..-| 1,230,350 2,605 304,304 13,844 Sa 1,551,103 ' 
1933 eee eee] 1,065,544 3,780 | 319,620 42,790 | 200,000 | 1,631,734 
1934 oes ...| 1,412,697 1,656 304,009 . 14,822 ae 1,733,184 
1935 as ..| 1,508,665 4,635 376,505 31,169 sie 1,920,974 
1936 ves v| 1,717,118 18,224 343,867 26,889 oe 2,106,093 
1937 see «--| 1,914,983 7,134 355,915 67,907 ie 2,345,939 
1938 uve .| 1,923,084 21,954 569,272 52,132 See: 2,566,392 
1939 tie ...| 2,048,833 19,982 621,259 106,105 ace 2,796,179 


At 80th June, 1939, a credit balance of £238,352 was held in the Public 
Vehicles Fund and £631 in the State Transport (Co-ordination) Fund. 
These amounts represent revenue collections not yet-expended. 


Moror Omnipus SERVICES. 


Motor omnibus services in ‘the Metropolitan and Newcastle Transport 
Districts are subject to the provisions of the Transport Act, 1980, and the 
services in all districts to the State Transport (Co-ordination) Act, 1931. 
The powers exercised by the Commissioner for Road Transport and Tram- 
ways in terms of these Acts, e.g., to license services and vehicles, determine 
conditions and standards of service, and impose charges and fees are stated 
on page 411. 


Particulars of motor omnibus traffic in the metropolitan district were 
collected for the first time in 1928-29 and in the Newcastle district in 
1980-31. Statistics of the privately owned services are shown in Table 353, 
and information relating .to the Government: services which are operated 
in conjunction with. the tramways in Tables 330 to 340. Particulars 
showing the extent of omnibus tratfic in country areas are not collected. 
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Private Motor Omnibus Services. 


Motor omnibus services were the province of private operators until 
the inauguration of the first Government service in 1982. The rapid 
growth of this form of transport in unregulated competition with State- 
owned tramways and railways led to a revision of the transport laws in 
1930 and 1931, and the private ommibus traffic was considerably curtailed 
by the elimination of overlapping services. 


Particulars of the private motor omnibus services in the Metropolitan 
and Newcastle districts are shown in the following table :— 


TaBLE 853.—Private Motor Omnibus Services, Metropolitan and Newcastle. 


eae get | servic saa | PM | Pameng | Barat | Rerenne | pena 
. Service, 

* .*. s 

Metropolitan Transport District. 

No. No. Thousand. £ £ £ 
1929 al of T 16,912 89,845 568,727 | 1,446,876 | 1,293,437 
1930 wl oT 492 19,928 94,482 618,035 | 1,540,455 | 1,398,120 
1931 w| 219 483 19,548: 92,125 486,797 :| 1,357,505 | 1,352,649 
1932 «| 161 252 11,013 43,545 211,447 624,102 668,117 
1933 we] 147 235 8,061 29,005 151,573 368,636 387,962 
1934 { 140 260 7,640 24,369 135,422 313,113 308,752 
1935 we| 144 274 7,651 25,467 113,711 313,069 305,746 
1936 wee 146 284 8,011 27,494 130;673 333,862 325,073 
1937 we) 188 256 7,853 27,118 117,933 336,380 318,545 
1938 we 184 260 7,115 25,609 150,956 335,469 311,497 
1939 wel 185 275 7,463 27,754 167,396 363,776 338,314 


Newcastle Transport District, 


No. No. Thousand. £ £ £ 
1931 ie 64 83 3,113 8,248 76,448 140,110 139,914 
1932 re 37 46 1,916 3,759 35,984 68,270 78,225 
1933 ote 35 45 1,391 2,580 23,575 48,928 53,350 
1934 ove 35 46 1,345 2,671 20,065 49,537 48,323 
19385 “ee 35 49 1,419 2,877 22,292 2,107 50,372 
1936 eee 34 49 . 1,524 3,276 32,168 59,871 56,828 
1937 aes 24 28 1,338 2,810 14,161 51,393 47,321 
1938 sue 23 31 978 2,216 22,087 38,962 34,134 
1939 oe 21 42 964 1,940 26,637 42,018 35,862 


* As at 30th June. t Not avaiiable. 


Trarric ACCIDENTS. 


The statistics of traffic accidents in New South Wales are based upon 
reports made by the police and supplementary information which in recent 
years has been gleaned from evidence given at Coroners’ inquiries and 
other sources. Many accidents of a less serious nature are not reported. 
The information available up to the year 1983-34 is restricted to ‘traffic 
accidents reported in the Metropolitan district and motor accidents in other 
parts of the State. The figures for various years between 1911 and 1931 
are shown below. Though incomplete they indicate that there was a very 


rapid imerease in the number of accidents between 1921 and 1929, and a 
decline during the early years of the depression. 
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Taspie 354.—Traffic Accidents, 1911 to 1931. 


: ‘ Balance of State—Motor 
Metropolitan Traffic District. ‘Accidents only, 
i 
Casualties. Persons, 
Year, Accidents Motor Accidents. [All Traffic Accidents. | Accidents 
Reported, Reported, 


Killed. | Injured. 
Killed. Injured. Killed, Injured. 


W9ll 2,203 5 130 28 1,212 * . ba 
1916... 2,081 10 338 36 1,166 * = * 
1921. 2,877 36 792 62 1,616 105 22 90 
1926... 11,691 144 3,660 187 4,861 1,339 114 920 
1929... 17,359 239 6,243 272 7,299 2,689 176 1,687 
1931, 11,470 184 4,492 210 5,371 1,734 106 1,133 


* Particulars not available, 


An analysis of the traffic accidents reported in each year since 1933-34 
has been made by the Commissioner for Road Transport and Tramways 
and from this the information shown in the following tables has been 
cbtained. The number of accidents reported in the last six years, and the 
casualties resulting therefrom, are shown below :— 


TaBLe 355.—Traflic Accidents, 1934 to 1939. 


Casualties, 
Year ended | Accidents County of Newcastle Trans- Balance 
30th June. | reported, | Cumberland, port District. of State. Total, N.8.W. 


Killed. | Injured. | Killed.| Injured. | Killed. | Injured, | Killed, | Injured. 


1934 vel 7,281 | 205 4,356 22 263 92 889 | 319 5,508 
1935 v{ 8,786 | 242, 5,064 28 281 138 1141] 408 6,486 
1936 s| 9,833 | 292 | 4,848 30 250 | 203 1,842 | 525 6,440 
1937 vf 11,460 | 304 5,614 27 320 | 216 1,750 | 547 7,684 
1938 eee] 12,675 | 315 6,080 29 382 | 256 2,153 | 600 8,615 
1939 | 11,906 | 270 5,759 35 439 | 240 2,190 | 545 8,388 


In each year from 1938-34 to 1987-38 there was an increase in the number 
of accidents and deaths, and except in 1935-36 in the number of persons 
injured. In 1938-39 there was a reduction of 5.3 per cent. in the number 
cf accidents reported, 9.2 per cent. in deaths and 2.6 per cent. in the 
number of persons injured. The decline was marked in the County of 
Cumberland, where the number of fatalities was the lowest since 1934-35. 
The accidents in Newcastle increased and there was little improvement 
in other districts. 


Until 1937-38 casualties were increasing at a faster rate than the number 
of vehicles ou the register. The number of deaths per 1,000 vehicles de- 
clined slightly in 1936-87 and there were substantial decreases in the 
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ratio of deaths and persons injured in 1938-39. In this year the casualty 
vate per 1,000 vehicles was lower than in 1984-35. Particulars regarding 
the number of persons killed and injured in relation to the number of 
vehicles registered and the population are shown in the following table:— 


Tas_e 356.—Traffic Casualties, Ratio to Vehicles Registered 
and to Population. 


Per Revered | Per 10,000 Population. 
Year ended 30th June, 
Killed, | Injured. | Killed, Injured. 

19384 4 1-4 24-4 1-22 23-49 
1935 1-7 26-9 1:53 24-60 
1936 21 25-0 | 1-98 24:27 
1937 a 2-0 28-2 2-02 28-64 
1938 é 2-0 29-3 2-21 31:80 
1939 , : 7 25°6 2:00 30:70 


The foregoing ratios are based upon the number of vehicles registered 
and no account is taken of the mileage travelled by vehicles. A rate based 
on the voluine of traffic would provide a more accurate measure of the risk 
but the data are not available. 


Occupants of vehicles outnumber other persons killed and injured in 
traffic accidents, though pedestrians represent nearly three-tenths of the fatal 
eases and the number of pedal cyclists is relatively high. The number of 
persons affected, classified into these three groups, are shown below:— 


T'aBLe 857.—Traffic Accidents, Classification of Persons Killed and Injured. 


Drivers and . . Proportion of Pedes- 
Veak endoa Passengers. Pedal Cyelists. Pedestrians. tie to Total. 
30th June. 
Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed, | Injured. Killed. Injured. 
Per cent.|Per cent. 
1934 hee «| 154 2,949 44 578 121 1,981 37-9 35-9 
1935 vos oe} 211 3,559 36 673 161 2,254 39-5 34:7 
1936 oes se-| 291 3,568 69 964 165 | 1,908 31-4 296 
1937 tne saa} 299 4,300 71 1,176 177 2,208 32-4. 28-7 
1938 eae «| 335 4,998 74 1,292 191 2,325 31-8 26-9 
1939 vee «| B05 5,046 80 1,297 160 2,045 29-4 244 


The proportion of deaths in each of these classes to total deaths in the 
traffic accidents during the past six years was as follows:—Drivers and 
passengers 54.2 per cent.; pedestrians 38.1 per cent.; pedal cyclists, 12.7 per 
cent. Of the persons injured the proportions in these groups were 56.6 
per cent.; 29.5 per cent.; and 13.9 per cent., respectively. 


A distribution of the accidents according to the class of vehicles or 
persons involved in the accidents or responsible for them indicates that 
pedestrians were responsible for nearly 16 per cent. of the accidents during 
the last four years, and the casualties which ensued represented 23 per 
cent. of the total number of persons killed and 22 per cent. of those 
injured, Corresponding details regarding pedal cyclists were 9.4 per cent. 
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of the accidents and about 12 per cent. of the casualties. The following 
table shows details relating to accidents in the year 1988-89 :— 


‘Fase 858.—Traffic Accidents, Veliicles, Persons and Animals, 
Involved, ete., 1988-39. 


paneer aa Casualties for which responsible. 
Accidents 
Class of Vehicle, etc, ons ae Persons Killed. Persons Injured. 
* | Number. oe) 
portion, = Pro- 
No. aon No. portion. 
Per 
cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Car ‘ie yas eid 4,649 39:0 161 29-5 | 3,046 36:3 
Lorry and Van ... 1,536 12:9 61 11-2 822 9-8 
Motor-cycle, solo < 532 4-5 29 5-3 485 5-8 
vs »  fpillion — ...} (11,105 233 2:0 30 5-5 371. 44 
» »  side-car 163 1-4 10 1:8 160 1:9 
Taxi wae ee gas 845 T1 1 0:2 138 1:6 
Omnibus... hie ee 154 1:3 1 0:2 49 0-6 
Pedal Cycle seis «| 1,628 | 1,141 9-6 76 13-9 1,044. 12-5 
Tram, Trolley Bus 1,230 317 2-7 - Sea 129 1:5 
Horse Vehicle ... wee 271 113 0-9 3 0-6 56 | 0-7 
Horse... oie ets 44 36 0:3 7 1:3 22 0:3 
Pedestrian ae seal 2,120 | 1,703 14:3 126 23-1 1,652 19-7 
Billycart, Scooter, ete. ... 46 40 0-3 1 0-2 40 0-5 
Tram Passenger rr 264 
Motor » one ona 83 332 2:7 32 5-9 303 36 
Other ” ss me 2 : 
Animals, other than 
Horses... tee tee 108 106 0:9 7 13 70 0:8 
Other... ies wee 27 6 0-1 ‘ oat 1 ar 
Total eee ave ays 11,906 | 100:0 | 545 100-0 8,388 100:0 


In proportion to the number of motor vehicles on the register, motor 
cycles are responsible for more casualties than either cars or lorries. ‘The 
ratios for taxi-cabs aud omnibuses also are high, but this may be attributed 
partly to relatively greater mileage traversed by these vehicles and the fact 
that they are driven for the most part in the areas where the traffic is dense. 

The number of persons killed and injured in relation to the various 


classes of motor vehicles responsible for the accidents in 1938-39 was as 
follows :— 


Taste 859.—Traftic Casualties, Ratio According to Kind of Motor Vehicle. 
Responsible, 1938-39. 


Per 1;000 Vehicles Registered. 
Motor Vehicles responsible for Accidents. 


Ieilled. Injured, 
Qars eee eee 0-8 14:5 
Lorries me ea a 0:7 10-1 
Motor cycle—Solo and pillion 3-4 28-2 
Motor cycle—Side car 1-4 23-0 
Taxi-cabs : 0:8 110-3 
Omnibus sate eas 1d 67-8 
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PUBLIC FINANCE, 

The collection and expenditure of, public moneys in New South Wales 
are controlled.by four authorities, viz.:—(1) The Government of the State 
ot New South Wales; (2) the Government of. the Commonwealth. of Aus- 
tralia; (8) the Municipal, Shire, and County Councils (local governing 
bodies operating in defined areas); and (4) statutory bodies appointed by 
the Government to administer such public services as railways, tramways, 
water and sewerage, Sydney harbour, irrigation, and main roads. 

The governmental revenue of the ‘State Government is derived mainly 
from taxes—such as: income: and‘ wages taxes, stamp and probate duties, 
betting and entertainment taxes;.the State lottery and-.fees for licenses; 
from the sale and leasing of its lands and forests; and an. annual ' 
contribution by the Commonwealth uuder the financial agreement of 1927. 
The expenditure of the State on governmental account includes the cost of 
sucl: services: as: education, public health, hospitals, police, prisons, the law 
of the. State, industrial tribunals,. navigation: (in. part),. agriculture and 
lands administration, water conservation and: irrigation, local’ government 
(administration and grants), social aid, administration of mining, fisheries, 
and factory laws, and the development and maintenance of the resources: 
of the State, also public debt charges (in so far as they. are not. borne by 
State undertakings). 

The governmental revenue of. the Commonwealth Government is derived 
mainly from the: customs:and excise and primage duties, sales tax, income 
tax; land tax, and estate duty. Its expenditure is mainly in connection with 
defénce and‘repatriation services, old age and invalid pensions, maternity 
allowances, lighthouses,. navigation (in part), quarantine, bounties on pro- 
duction, the control of customs,.meteorological services, Federal industrial, 
tribunals, financial assistance to the States, and public debt charges: 

Local governing bodies are required to levy a general rate of not less 
than 1d. in the £1 on the unimproved capital’ value of lands within the 
areas administered by them, and, in some cases, they: are empowered: also 
to levy rates-on the: improved. capital value. Tliey provide minor services 
to meet loeal needs, such as the construction, maintenance, and lighting 
of streets and roads, the contro] and maintenance of public parks and 
recreation areas, the supervision of building operations, and, in some -cases, 
the provision of water, sanitary, electricity, and gas services. In general 
the cost of these services is defrayed from the rates but charges are 
jmposed for: special sevvices rendered. In some instances loans: are raised 
for: expenditure on revenue services and are repaid by special] or increased 
general rates’in the area concerned. 

The revenue of the statutory bodies administering railways, tramways, 
Sydney harbour. works, etce.,.is derived:almost entirely from charges for the 
use of services which they administer, and all: are ultimately subject 
to: the control.of;the. Government: Revenue ‘by: way. of .motor taxes is used. 
for the most part by the Main Roads Department on the construction. and 
maintenance of’ roads throughout the State. 

State. and. Federal Governments each have power to raise loans.on their 
own: security: subject: to approval bythe Australian. Loan. Council: of’ the- 
amounts and. conditions. The. constitution of the sinking fund and the 
management of the public debt are regulated by the Financial Agreement 
between’ the Commonwealth and States, which is described on page 476 
hereof. ; 

Municipalities, county councils, shires, and the Metropolitan Water, 
Sewerage and Drainage Board. have: power to-yvaise. loans. under certain 
conditions, and- similar: power was- extended: to the Hunter District and 

935355—A 
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Broken Hill Water Boards during 1988. Such loans are subject to the 
approval of the Governor and (if in excess of £100,000) of the Australian 
Loan Council. They are subject also to wartime regulations under which 
loans issued by a local body in excess of £25,000 in any period of twelve 
months after 18th October, 1939, must be approved by the Commonwealth 
authorities. 

TAXATION, 

The following statement shows the amount of taxation collected in New 
South Wales by the State Government, and the rates and charges received 
by local bodies, ete, during the five years ended 30th June, 1939. 

Tasim 860.—State and Local Taxation. 


— 


Head of Taxation, 


Se Cinge, 1934-35. | 1935-36. | 1936-87. | 1987-38. | 1938-29, 
Stare. £ £ £ £ £ 
Income Tax ... -{| 3,146,495] 4,088,164] 5,186,972] 6,367,046] 6,339,215 
Unemployment Relief Tax ae 171,296 a's ae _ bea 
Special Income Tax ... «| 1,971,292) 2,826,210] 3,242,336] 3,559,681] 3,359,072 
Wages Tax... ...| 3,120,034} 3,264,089] 3,559,553! 3,389,603} 3,004,863 
Family Endowment Tax wes 37,778 71,132 24,523 13,671 5,584 
Land Tax ae re 2,461 2,034 2,221 2,237 2,154 
Stamp and Probate Duties— 
Stamps a ee .| 1,047,844! 1,141,232) 1,264,646) 1,368,919} 1,286,124 
Betting Tickets oes re 36,200 46,880 52,183 52,474 58,996 
Probate an dus ...| 1,693,966] 1,673,805] 2,081,548] 2,233,144) 2,364,124 
Betting Taxes 58 ‘ 183,945 214,833 230,031 196,392 168,915 
Totalisator l'ax 119,790 115,611 114,720 97,082 94,155 
Greyhound Racing Clubs Tax ae | ees ees 5,816 14,272 
Racecourses Aduussion Tax , 82,016 87,787 88,000 48,933 14,371 
(ntertainments Tax ... ee 69,226 82,986 91,265 120,881 146,412 
Foes for Rogistration of Dogs.. 22,576 24,457 26,455 25,780 25,579 
Other Licenses ose eh 351,188 386,441 407,368 436,112 616,405 


Total Gov’nmental Taxation £| 12,056,106! 14,125,654] 16,371,821) 17,917,771) 17,500,241 


Motor Tax, Licenses, etc.*— 


Motor Tax ... ot «..{ 1,483,232} 1,596,227] 1,750,886) 1,925,774/ 2,063,150. 
Tees for Registration, 
Drivers’ Licenses, ete. ... 445,939 484,513 525,815 572,988 607,281 
Additional Tees, ete. on 
Commercial Motor 
Vehicles— : 
License Fees... ee 26,538 30,350 33,377 36,071 37,903 
Charges for Passengers 
and Goods .. re 28,957 52,952 42,977 50,555 52,789 
Other... ane Oh 1,086 1,333 1,496 1,575 1,555 


Total Motor Taxation etc.| 1,935,752] 2,165,375) 2,354,551) 2,586,963) 2,762,678 


Total, State Taxation £| 13,991,858] 16,291,029! 18,726,372] 20,504,734! 20,262,919 


Locat, Ero. 
Wharfage and Tonnage Rates 842,609 921,389 987,356] 1,086,845] 1,054,294 
Municipal Ratest— 


City of Sydney... vis 985,912 983,451 958,329| 1,000,608 980,800 
Suburban and Country... 3,058,801] 3,045,309), 3,119,213) 3,168,487) 3,326,291 
Shiro Ratert ... | 1,281,484| 1,294,426} 1,330,420} 1,380,937| 1,491,926 


Water andSwerage Rater ,ete| 2,672,492) 2,773,341] 2,915,269} 3,110,200) $3,110,200 


Total, Local Rates and 
Charges ws £] 8,841,248] 9,017,916) 9,310,587| 9,747,077 9,963,511 


Grand Total ... £} 22,833,106) 25,308,945; 28,036,959] 30,251,811| 30,226,430 


* Motor taxes, cte., are credited to special Road and Transport Funds. (See page 452 y 
+t Year ended 31st December preceding, t Figures for 1937-38 
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The amount of Federal Taxation which is korne by the people of New 
South Wales cannot be determined definitely. ‘The amount of customs 
and excise revenue collected in the State is shown in the chapter 
“Commerce” of this Year Book, but some of these taxes relate to goods con- 
gummed in other States. Federal land and income taxes paid by persons 
owning property and deriving income in more than one State are included 
in assessments made by the Central Office, and cannot be allocated 
to the individual States except arbitrarily. The average amount of Federal 
taxation per head of population in the Commonwealth was £8 15s, 4d. in 
1934-35, £9 85. 6d. in 1935-36, £9 4s. Gd. in 1986-87, £10 1s. 2d. in 1987-38, 
and £10 18s. 9d. in 1938-39 

Taxation per Head of Population. 
The amounts stated in Table 860 are shown below at their equivalent 


rates per head of population :— 
Tanie 861.—State and Local Taxation per Head of Population. 


Itead of Taxation, or Charge, 1934-35. 1935-386, | 1936-37, 1937-38. | 1938-39, 
STATE, £Esdj£an da) &€ ws d|£a ad] £ ad 
Income Tax «| L 311] 110 9} 118 8] 27 O| 2 6 4 
Unemployment Relief Tax 1.0 1 4 fs sey ts ia 
Special Income Tax... «| 014 11 11 3; 14 2] 1 6 147 
Wages Tax i -/1 8 8) 15 4) 16 7) 15 WG] 1 2 0 
Vamily Endowment Tax ./0 0 4/ 00 61 00 2] 0 0 a 
Land Tax . ca ie ag -~ vee ne 
Stamp and Probate Daties— 
Stamps ... ~f/O 711] 0 8 7] 0 9 5] 010 1) 09 & 
Betting Tickets wee ~f/0 0 8] 00 4] 00 5) 09 5; 005 
Probate sat ice /01210] 9012 71 015 6] 016 6] O17 4 
Betting Taxes. es »f/O 1 5) 01 7/ 0 1 9) 0 1 5!) O1 4 
Totalicator Tax ... af O O11 0011 0010} 009; 00 8 
Racecourses Admission Tax ~f/0 0 8! 00 8] 0 0 8] 004] 001 
Entortainments Tax... (0 06] 00 8] 0 0 8] 0 O11] O11 1 
Fees for Registration of Dogs ...}0 0 2] 0 0 2 00 2/ 00 2! 00 2 
Other Licenses ... wets 02 8) 0 211 03 1] 0 3 3/ 0 4 7 
Total Governmeutal Taxation... 411 6] 5 6 38/| 6 2 1/ 612 3] 6 8 0 
Motor ‘Tax Licenses ete. 
Motor Tux aie {01010} 012 0} 018 1] O14 2] 015 1 
Tees for Registration, 
Drivers Tricenses, ete, «| O 3 5 03 8 0 3ill 0 4 8 04 5 
Additional Yees, etc., on 
Commercial Motor Vehicles 
License [ees i 002] 00 83] 90 0 8; 0 0 8] 0 0 8 
Charges for Passengers and 
Goods ie or »10 0 3/ 0 0 5] 9 90 4] 0 0 5] 0 0 5 
Total, Motor Tax, etc. ..J 014 8/ 016 4] O17 7) 019 1 10 2 
Total State Taxation ... wfl5 6 2] 6 2 7] 619 8) 711i 4] 7 8 2 
Locat, Etc. ; 
Whartage and Tonnage Rates..)0 6 5| 0 G11] 07 4; 0 8 0] O 7 9 
Municipal Rates*—- 
City of Sydney , ./0 7 6] 07 5] 0 7 2) 0 7 5] 0 7 2 
Suburban and Country »| 1 3 3 1 211 13 3 13 °5 144 
Shire Rates* ais 09 9|) 0 9 9l Oo Ol 010 2] 01011 
Water and Sewerage Rates ete. 10 38 1 010 119 13 0} 12 9 
Total, Local Rates and Charges| 3 7 % 3 7 10 | 3°09 «65 312 0 3812 1] 
otal, Stats and Local Taxation! $13 4! 910 5/10 9 1/41 3 4/11 1:1 


* Amounts for ycar ended 31st December preceding, 
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‘Spare TAxeEs, 
State Land Tax. 


State land tax is levied only on the unincorporated districts of the 
Western Division where ‘local rates are not imposed. The rate of tax is 
‘td. in the £ on the unimproved value. For the purpose of assessment a 
statutory deduction of £240 is made from the -assessed- value of the lands 
held by each individual. The amount of land tax collected in the year 
ended 30th June, 1939, »vas £25154. 


State Income Taz. 

Income tax was first levied in New South ‘Wales as from 1st January, 
1896, and it has been ‘levied in each subsequent year, though ‘the incidence 
of the tax has been changed from time to time. Incomes: are assessed ‘for 
taxation in the year following that in which they -are «derived, ‘the returns 
for .assessment being made sup for the twelve months.ended 30th June or 
such other date as is approved by the Commissioner. 


The income tax law was revised in 1928 by an Act which applies to 
tthe taxation .of incomes derived sin 1927-28 to 1934-35 inclusive. There was 


further revision in 1986 following an investigation by a Royal :@ommission ° 


on Taxation.appointed by the Commonwealth and a ‘conrmittee appointed 
by the Government-of New South Wales. The main object of this revision 
was.greater uniformity.in methods of taxation.by the Commonwealth and 
the various States. The law as revised applies to the ‘taxation of..imcomes 
derived in ‘1935-86 and subsequent years. The exemptions, -assessable 
income, -concessional deductions and statutory deductions were as follow 
‘in ‘respect of incomes derived’ in 1935-36 to 1938-39 :— 


Exemptions-—Tihhe incomes exempt from State .income -tax include the 
salary of the Governor-General and-of the:Governor of this ‘State; the 
-official salaries of the representatives in Australia of ‘the -govermnent of 
‘other -countries, of ‘a foreign-consul, .a trade commissioner of-any part: or 
the British Empire other than Australia and: members ‘of their staff tem- 
porarily resident in Australia, subject to certain conditions as to recipro- 
city; the remuneration paid to a person not a resident of Australia for 
‘expert advice to the Government-or as a member of a Royal Commission; 
Income derived .as-representative of certain educational, scientific, religious 
and. sporting associations visiting Australia; ‘the revenue of a municipal 
corporation or other local governing body or public corporation; ithe income 
‘of religious, scientific, charitable or public educational institutions and of 
trade unious or associations of employers; building societies and rural 
co-operative societies registered under the Co-operation Act; societies not 
carried on for the gain of individual members being .a friendly society or 
‘a-society established -for-the encouragement of music, art, science, or litera- 
‘ture, ‘or for the development of aviation, or of the agricultural, pastoral, 
manufacturing or industrial resources of Australia; incomes .of -provident 
cand superannuation funds and trust funds for public charitable purposes; 
pensions paid under the Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Act, :income 
derived from goldimining in Australia, Papua, or New Guinea ; interest on 
thonds, debentures, stock-er other securities issued by the Commonwealth 
vor ‘New ‘South Wales and certain stocks issued: by the Rural.Bank:of New 
South “Wales. 

Assessable Income —<Any receipt in the nature of income is assessable 
unless exempted under the Income Tax -(Management) ‘Act. ‘A resident 
of New South Wales is liable to tax-upon income derived in New South 
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‘Wales -and upon certain elasses of income derived outside New South 
‘Wales, ¢:9., salaries.and wages earmed avhilst tempararily--absent from the 
State, certain interest and dividends and the profits on the sale:of :goods, 
etc,, where not taxed in the place of sale. Persons not resident in New 
‘South ‘Wales are assessable upon income ‘derived or deemed to -be deri ved 
in ‘New ‘South Wales. 


Taxable Income, broadly speaking, is gross income -Jess.expenses -incurred 
in earning it and less the concessional deductions aud. statutory exemption. 


Concessional deductions allowed to taxpayers (other than companies) 
‘domiciled in ‘New South Wales are as follows:—£50 expended by the tax- 
payer in respect.of his wife or one relative, provided in the latter case he 
expended at least.£50 on maintenance (the, deduction ig not allowed «where 
the wife or relative. derived; a.net income in excess of £100); £50 for each 
child under the-age of .16 years; -medical.expenses not exceeding £50 -and 
funeral expenses not-exceeding £20 for taxpayer, his-wife and .children 
under 21 years; dental expenses where the taxable income does, not.exceed 
£400; and life assurance premiums, superannuation, payments to friendly 
societies not exceeding £100 in -the aggregate. 


-Certain other concessional: deductions are allowable, e,g.,.gifts to publie 
‘bodies such as a ‘hospital or benevolent institution, an authority engaged 
in-research into causes,.prevention or cure of disease, a university, library, 
“museum, .art. gallery, public memorial in New South ‘Wales .relating to the 
Great War, a public fund for benefit of returned. soldiers; sums. paid or 
set apart as pensions or retiring allowances for the personal benefit of 
employees in the taxpayer’s business. 


The statutory evemption allowable in the case of a taxpayer (other than?a 
company) domiciled in-New South*Wales is £250 less £1 for every .£8 by 
which -the income:exceeds £250. In ‘the case of a‘taxpayer other than a 
company, not domiciled in New South Wales, the exemption is-£50 less £1 
for ‘every :£8 .by which the:income exceeds £50. 


Concessional deductions and statutory exemption are allowed (other than 
from income of companies) firstly from -personal exertion income and 
secondly from -property income. 


Rate of Tax—Individuals—The tax on incomes derived in .1988-39 is 
assessed according to the scale of rates shown below. ‘The taxable income 
from personal exertion (formerly charged at a lower rate) is reduced by 
one-fifth or £900, whichever is the less, .aud-tax is charged on the remainder 
plus the taxable income from property, if any. 


(a) On taxable income not exceeding £5,500. 
92 Taxable income x 3 
pac x i(oa.+- 500 ) pence inthe £, 
(b) On taxable income exceeding £5,500. 
£5,500 at 38.64 pence in &. 


‘Balance at 55.2 pence in. & 


Where income is derived from, agricultural .or . pastoral pursuits, the 
rate of tax-is determined by averaging the whole -income over a period 
of not more than five years. 
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The foregoing rates‘ represent an increase of approximately 8 per cent. 
on the rates assessed on incomes of individuals derived in the three ycars 
1935-86 to 1987-38, 


Super Tax—A super tax of 12d. in the £ is assessed on so much of the 
taxable income of individuals derived during 1938-89 as exceeds £2,000. 
This tax is in addition to tax based on the rates shown above and was not 
imposed in preceding years. 


Minimum Tax—The minimum amount of tax is 10s. 


Companies.—-Tax is levied on the net income of a company. Dividends 
paid by companies are assessable in the hands of the sharcholder. A rebate 
of tax payable by individual shareholders is allowed of the lesser amount 
of (a) the tax on the dividends calculated at the rate payable by companies 
for the year preceding the year of income, or (b) the amonnt of additional 
tax due to the inclusion of dividends in the shareholder’s assessment. 
Super tax is excluded from the shareholder’s assessment in calculating 
the rebate. 


Rates of Tax for Companies—The rate of tax payable by companies is 
2s, 6d. in the £ on the taxable incomes derived in 1938-39, with the exception 
of mutual life assuranee companies and part of the profits of non-mutual 
life assurance companics distributed amongst policy holders on which the 
rate is ls. Gd. in the £ Interest paid or credited by a company to non- 
residents on the debentures used in New South Wales, or money lodged at 
interest with the company in the State is taxable at the rate of 1s. 6d. in 
the £. 

On incomes derived in the three years 1935-36 to 1937-88 the rate of 
company tax was 2s. 8d. in the £ except on life assurance companies for 
which the special rate was ihe same as in 1938-39. 


The statisties published by the State Income Tax Commissioner since 
these for assessments made in 1910-11 have been very scanty, but the follow- 
ing statement shows for certain years the data that haye been made 
available :— 


Tasie 862.--State Income Tax Annual Assessments 1921 to 1939. 


| Companics, Individuals. 
ee ruE nS | Total 
supplied Amount of 
aiid oneh Number Amount of Number us of ‘ Tax 7 
June.* Assessed. | 4 cocseg, | Asseseed. | aoc steod, ceo 
x £ x 
1921 2,201 2,344.043 | 68,599 | 2,472,281 | 4,816,324 
1926 3,338 3.692.863 | 85.795 | 2.054.146 | 5,747,009 
1929 4,178 4,972 162 | 138,289 | 3,333,290 | 8,305,452 
1930 4,452 4,015,185 | 142,972 | 3,087,309 | 7,602,494 
1931 3,851. 3,190,958 | 128,968 | 2,256,195 5,447,153 
1932 2,838 | 1,970,645 | 84,728 | 1,219,525 | 3,190,168 
1983 2,557 1,717,263 | 66,484 920,269 | 2,637,532 
1934 2,515 1,772,582 | 59,557 787,044 | 2,559,626 
1935 2,646 2,044,830 | 64,287 | 1,028,006 | 3,072,836 
1936 3,649 | 2,577,356 | 74,211 | 1,146,202 | 3,722,558 
1937 4,355 3,129,051 | 97,801 | 1,644,852 | 4,773,903 
1938 4,932 3,928,023 | 109,372 | 2,173,473 | 6,101,496 
1939 5,359 3,895 652 | 133,244 | 2.070.102 ' 5,965,754 


* The assessments relate to income derived in the previous year ended 80th June, 
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In considering the variations in the number of assessments and the 
amount of tax assessed from year to year, due allowance should be made for 
changes in the rates and ineidence of the tax. Partienlars for the years 
1998-94 to 1927-28, were shown in the Year Book for 1927-28 on page 
397. Tu 1928-29 the taxable field and rates of tax were increased substan- 
tially. ‘The rates of tax were reduced by 5 per cent. in 1929-80 and by 
approximately 10 per cent. in 1932-33. In 1938-39 they were inereased 
by approximately 8 per eent. 


The following is a summary of assessments aetually issued, amounts 
collected, and carry-over in each of the past four years. The transactions 
of individual years presented in this way do uot relate to the ineome 
derived in any individual year, but to the actual time of issuing assess- 
ments :— 


Tanie 363.—State Income Tax, Collections and Carry-over, 1935 to 1939. 


Years ended 30th June. 


Tfeading. 
1935, 1986. 1937. 1938. 1939, 
Tax Assessed—- £ £ £ £ £ 
Net Tax Assessed and Levied| 3,133,377 | 4,124,984] 5,208,788 | 6,370,321 | 6,386,338 
Miscellaneous Items ... ay 3,277 3,752 7,011 1,614 (—) 241 
Net Tax unpaid from previous 
yoar.,. aef tas os 891,372 778,183} 670,515 651,247 615,671 
Total Receivable .».| 4,028,023 | 4,905,919) 5,886,314 | 7,023,182 | 7,001,768 
Tax Collected eb ...| 8,146,495 | 4,088,164! 5,186,972 | 6,367,046 | 6,339,215 
Tax Writttenoff ... ...| 103,348 | 148,240) 48,095 40,465 10,418 
Unpaid Tax carried forward to| ; 
succeeding year te £) 778,183 670,515) 651,247 615,671 652,135 


The amount of unpaid tax, £652,135, as at 30th June, 1939, consisted 
of £207,142, assessed on aceount of 1937-388, and £444,993 on acount of 
previous years. 


The collections during 1938-89, viz., £6,339,215, consisted of £5,'786,200 
from assessments on the taxable income earned during 1987-88, and 
£553,015 in respect of tax assessed on income of previous years, and mis- 
cellaneous iteins. 


Unemployment Relief and Social Services Taxes. 


Since 1930 special taxes have been levied on incomes to provide for the 
telicf of unemployment and for certain social services. These taxes, which 
are described below, are additional to Commonwealth and State Tncoine 
Taxes described on other pages of this Year Book. 


Unemployment Relief Tax was first levied as from 1st July, 1980, and 
operated until 30th November, 1933. It was replaced as from 1st December, 
1938, by the Wages Tax and Special Income Tax which remained in force 
uutil superseded by an Unemployment Relief Tax and a Social Services 
Tax on Ist October, 1939. These last-named taxes are levied as one tax, 
the proceeds being apportioned in the proportions of two-thirds for unem- 
ployment relief and one-third for social services. 
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In the years 1930-31 and 1931-32 the proceeds of the original Unemploy- 
ment Relief Tax were paid into a special Unemployment Relief Fund 
from. which expenditure was subject to approval by the Unemployment 
Relief Council. The Unemployment Relief Fund was abolished:as from. 
1st July,. 1932, and the Unemployment Relief. Tax (until repealed), . the. 
Wages Tax and Special Income Tax were paid. into the Consolidated - 
Revenue Fund, subject to appropriation by Parliament. These: arrange- 
ments obtained until 1st July, 1989, when two new funds, both subject to 
Parliamentary: appropriation, were created, viz., the Unemployment Relief 
Fund and the Social Services Fund. Wages Tax: and Special Income Tax 
collected between 1st: July, 1939, and 80th September, 1939, and arrears 
of these taxes collected thereafter, are paid into the Unemployment Relief 
Fund, together with two-thirds of collections under the combined Unem- 
ployment Relief Tax and Social Services Tax. One-third of the combined- 
taxes is paid into the Social Services Fund. 


Though there have been changes in the nomenclature, incidence, rates 
and: disposition of the taxes, the machinery originally instituted for their 
assessnent and collection has not undergone material alteration. Two 
méthods are applied in making.the levy; according: to the nature of: the 
income. ©n salaries, wages and: other income from employment; tax’ is 
levied at the source, i.e., it-is deducted by the-employer from the amount 
due to-the employee: and is paid by him to the State either directly by 
cligque’ (in the case of employers with ten or more taxable employees) 
or. by: the purchase of stamps: which are affixed to wages sheets. (in: the. 
ease of employers with less than ten employees). In respect of income, 
other than income from employment, the tax is levied’ by annual assess- 
ment. 

a 

The. incidence and rates of tax have been substantially the same whether 
income was derived from employment or from other sources. From time 
to time, however, botli incidence and rates of tax for unemployment relief 
and social services have been varied. Changes in rates of tax have been 
described in previous issues of this Year Book. 


_The principal. changes in incidence of tax: have been as follow:—From 
1st duly; 1930, to 30th November, 1987, tax was levied. on the entire net 
income of persons subject to tax without statutory deduction or conces- 
sional deduction of any kind. As from 1st December, 1987, rebate of tax 
at the rate of 6d. per week (or 26s. per year) was allowed for each de- 
pendent child under 16 years of age and for the wife of each married 
taxpayer. 


_ All-incomes were subject to tax- with the following: exceptions:—Incomes 
of less than 30s. per week (£78 per year), between Ist July. and 31st 
December, 1930; incomes of less than £2 per week (£100 per year), between 
1st January, 1931, and 30th- November, 1987; From ist December, 1937, 
incomes: of over £3-per week (£156 per year), were subject to tax except 
that’ from: 1st January, 1939; the limit’ of exempt. incomes. was raised to 
£4 48. per week (£218 per year) in respect of persons with. dependants;. 
while ‘thie limit’ of taxable incomes in respect of persons without dependants 
was’ reduced to £2 per week. (£100 per year), as from ist October, 1939. 
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The weekly rates of tax levied on wages, salaries and other income 
derived from employment as from ist October, 1939, were as follow :— 


Tanne 364.—Unemployment Relief and Social Services Tax, Weekly 
‘Rates of Tax on Wages, Salaries, etc. 


Wages per week. | ‘Tax per week. Wages per week. Tax per week. 
i 

£a d £8. d. s. d. £sad £5. 4 s. d. 
2 0 Oto2 I11.. 0 10 312 0t03 18 11... 2 5 
2 2°04 2. B11 011 314 0,315 11... 2 6 
24 0,2 611. 1 0 316 0,,3 17 11... are 2 7 
260,2 711. 11 318 0,, 3-19 11... oe 2 -8 
2-8 0,2 911. 1 2 40 0,4 11... 2 9 
210 0,2 11 11.. 1 3 42 0,4 811... 211 
2.12 0,,218 11... 1 4 440, 4 611... ae 
2.14 0,,2 165 11 1 6 460,4 711... 3.3 
2:16 0,,2 17 11 1 7 48 0,4 9.11... 3.4 
218 0,21911. 1 8 410 0,411 11... 3 6 
3.0 0,3 11211. 1 9 412 0, 41311... a 7 
32 0,38 811. 111 414 0,415 11... 3 9 
3 4 0,3 611. 2 0 416 0, 41711... 3.10 
38 6 0,3 711 2 1 418 0,419 11... 4 0 
8 8 0,3 9.11 .. i 2 3 (See note below.) 
310 0,3 11-11 .. ee 2 4 


NOTE :—On wages of £5 per we week or more the tox is 1d. for each 2s. or part thereof in each £1 
of wages up to £19 19s. 11d. -per-week, except that, 2d. is levied.on.that. part of each £ betaveen 2a. 
and 8s. 11d. Where wages are £20 per week or more the rate of tax is 17s, 10d. plus 1d. for each 
1s. 8d, of wages jn excess s of £20, 


Tax assessed at these rates is subject to rebate in respect of taxpayers 
with a wife or dependent children, as noted above. Taxpayers with 
dependants are not-subject to tax if their earnings are £4 4s. per week. or 
less. 


In respect of incomes derived other than from.employment, the tax is 
levied. on net .assessable income, .i.e., gross income less expenses incurred 
in earning it. Income derived by residents of New South Wales from 
sources outside the State (other than wages or income from carrying on a 
trade or business, not being an investment business) is taxable. 


The amount of tax is reduced by 26s. in respect of the wife and each 
dependent. child of the taxpayer. Resident taxpayers are exempt from the 
tax if their total income from all sources in 1938-89 did not exceed £100, 
or if they have dependants, £218. As in the case of wages tax, incomes over 
these limits are taxable on the full amount. 


Exempt incomes are as follow: The incomes, revenues, aud funds 
entirely exempt from Income Tax (see page 426), old age, invalid, war and 
widows’ pensions and allowances under the Family Endowment and Child 
‘Welfare Acts; pension received by a resident avhose total.income from all 
sources does not exceed £200; Government -relief; the wages of crews em- 
ployed on ships trading betiwoen Arietralincand New Zealand and on New 
Zealand articles; the income of. life -assurance companies other: than ‘that 
appropriated for the payment of dividends; and.income from property of a 
person ordinarily resident in a reciprocating State. At present only 
Victoria and South Australia reciprocate. 
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The rates of tax payable on income derived from sources other than 
euployment (1e., other than wages, salarics, ete.), during the year 1988-39 
were as follows :— 


TaBLeE 865.—Unemployment Relief and Social Services Tax. Rates of 
Tax on Incomes other than from Employment. 


Rate of ‘lax per £1. 
Net Assessable Income, a 
Ist £100. 2nd £100. | Balance, 

d. d. d. 
‘Not exceeding £100 iss 4 on 
Over £100 Lut not over £156 4 7 
Over £156 but not over £218 4 10 
Over £218 but not over £260 6 10 104 
Over £260 but not over £312 7 10 103 
Over £312 but not over £1 0:40 7 104 104 
‘Over £1,040 F 9 104 


* £300 at 10‘. ; Balance at 114d. 
Where income is derived partly from wages and partly from other 
:sources, the rate is calenlated in regard to the total income. 


Companies: The combined rate of Unemployment: Relief Tax and Social 
Services Tax payable by Companies is 114d. in the £ on net assessable 
income derived in 1988-89, A deduction is allowed on account of dividends 
paid out of assessable income within nine months of the close of the income 
year to shareliolders in New South Wales or on a New South Wales share 
register. A company is liable also to deduct tax at the rate of 1s. in the £& 
from dividends and interest paid to persons not resident in New South 
Wales, Victoria and South Australia, and to pay the tax to the Commis- 
sioner of Taxation within fourteen days of payment of the dividend or 
interest. 


Unemployment Relief, Wages and Special Income Tax Collections. 


‘The following statement shows the amount of Unemployment Relief, 
“Wages, and Special Income Tax collected as deductions from earnings 
or by annual assessment in cach year since 1930-31. 


Tabie 866—Unemployment Relief, Wages and Special Income Taxcs, 
Collections, 1981 to 1989. 


ae of Se ae or x 
Yer ied | Stamrs au $8088+ Total Year ended | Stamps an $8¢88- Total 
30th June. ie taal neat on collections. || 80th June, gear uony ents on collections. 
earnings. earnings. 

£ & £ £ £& £ 
1931 ...| 2,720,887) 1,654,916] 4,375,803|| 1936...) 3,364,082) 2,826,210) 6,190,292 
1932 ...| 4,014,399] 1,785,120] 5,798,519} 1937 ...| 3,559,553] 3, 242,336| 6,801,889 
1933 ...} 3,718,960] 2,983,479] 6,702,439" 1938  .../ 3,389,603] 3,559,681) 6,949,284 
1934 ...| 3,165,178) 2,083,109] 5,248,287,| 1939 ...| 3,004,863) 3,359,072) 6,363,035 
1935 _ ...| 3,120,034] 2,142,587| 5,262,621 


The deductions from earnings (wages tax) collected in any year relate 
almost entirely to the earnings of that year, and the collections by assess- 
ment (special income tax) relate, for the most part, to income derived in 
the year preceding the year of collection. 


In 1931-32 the rate of tax was 1s. in the £ where wages were 40s. a 
week or more, and deductions from carnings amounted to £4,014,399. The 
subsequent decline was due to substantial reductions in the rate of tax in 
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October, 19382, December, 1983, and January, 1936. In 1936-87 the rate of 
tax ranged from 8d. to 7d. in the £ on wages between £2 and £5 a week 
and from 7d. to 10d. in the £ on wages of £5 a week or over, and the 
collections amounted to £3,559,553. There was another substantial reduc- 
tion in rates in December, 1937, when the exemption limit was raised to 
£8 a week and rebate was pr ovided for taxpayers with dependants. These 
concessions operated during the twelve months of 1988-39, and an extension 
of the exemption to £4 4s. in respect of taxpayers with dependants was 
operative from list January, 1989. 

The collections by assessments at the rate of 1s. in the £ on incomes of 
£100 and over amounted to £1,785,120 in 1981-32 and £2,983,479 in 1932-38. 
The collections: in 1938-89 at rates ranging from 4d. to 10d. in the £ on 
incomes exceeding £156 amounted to £3,359,072. These collections include 
payments by wage-carners on income other than, wages. 

Family Endowment Taz. 

The Family Endowment Tax was imposed for the purpose of providing 
funds for the payment of family allowances, as described in the chapter 
Social Condition of this Year Book. ‘he tax was paid by employers on 
the amount of wages paid by them. It commenced on 23rd July, 1927, 
and was suspended from 81st October, 1927, to 1st April, 1929, and 
abolished at the end of the year 19383. 

The proceeds were paid to the Family Endowment Fund until 29th 
June, 1932, when this fund was merged with the Consolidated Revenue 


Fund. : State Probate Duties. 

Probate Duties have been imposed by the State continuously since 1889. 
The tax is payable on assessment or within-:six months after the death of 
the deceased. Rates and incidence of the tax were altered in 1921, 193 
and 1933. In November, 1939, the rates of tax were substantially increased 
especially in respect of estates passing to beneficiaries of remote kinship. 

The rates of probate duty payable on estates of persons domiciled in 
New South Wales dying on or after 1st November, 1933, and on cr before: 
6th November, 1939, were as follow :— 


Value of Estate. Rate of Tax, 
Not exceeding £500. Nii. 
LTixceeding £500 but not exceeding £1,000 .. 2 per cent. 
7 1,000 ,, ,, ag 2,000 .. 2+ per cent. 
3 2,000 ,, 4, ‘5 3,000 .. 24 per cent. 
m 3,000 ,, 4, 3 a0 .. 2 per cent. 
a 4,000 .,  ,, a5 5,000 .. 3 per cent; 
is 5,000 ,, ,, 35 6,000 33 per cent. 


and increasing by steps of + per cent. per £1,000 up to 17 per cent. on 
estates valued at £60,001 to £61,009. 

Where the value is over £61,000 but not over £62,000 the rate is 174 
per cent., and it increases by steps of 3 per cent. per £1,000 to 244 
per cent. on £100,000. Where the value is over £100,000 the rate of ine 
is 25 per cent. of the value of the estate. 

Where the net value of the estate does not exceed £1,000 any property 
passing to the widow and/or children under 21 years of age is exempt 
from duty, and where the net value of the estate exceeds £1,000 but not 
£5,000, if property passes to the widow and children under 21 years, duty 
is assessed at half rates thereon, but this concession applies only in the 
case of local domicile. 
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On. estates of deceased persons dying. domiciled outside New South 
Wales the rates of tax. during the period named above were—8 per ‘cent. of’ 
value of estates not exceeding £500 in.value;. 8$.per cent. of value of estates 
exceeding £500 but not exceeding: £1,000 in value. 


The rate of tax-inereases. tlience by steps of 4: per’cent. per £1,000: to. 20° 
per cent. on: estatés- valued‘ at £50;001: to £51,000. On estates valued. at 
over £51,000: but ‘under £52,000 tlie rate of: tax is’ 20# per centi, andi it 
increases by steps of £ per cent. per £1,000 to. 24#. per cent. on £75,000. 
On estates valued: at £75,00L or- over the rate of tax is 25. per cent. 


In vespect of’ estutes of persons dying on or after 1st Noveniber, 1983, 
and on or before 6th November, 1939, the dutiable value-of the estate-is the 
assessed value of all property of the deceased’ situated’ in’ New South Wales- 
at his death, and in case of persoris’ deceased’ since 31st' March, 193%, 
domiciled in New Soutli: Wales; personal property outside New South 
Wales. It includes all: property disposed -of.by trust to take: effect after 
hisrdeaths any gift:made by him-within three years of -his. death: (inclusive: 
of any money paid or: property: transferred. by: him without equivalent. 
consideration: other thai by. way of gifts for charitable or patriotic pur- 
poses;,any property so disposed of that:a life interest- therein was reserved 
to deceased or that deceased reserved power. to-restore to himself; any gift. 
not assumed by-the donee to-the entire exclusion of deceased; any property 
comprised ‘in a donatio mortis causa; any property vested by deceased in 
himself and another jointly, so that the beneficial interest therein passes 
to such other person on the death of déceased; money payable under policy 
of assurance on the life of deceased kept™paid® by him: for the benefit of‘ a 
beneficiary; atiy annuity purchased by deceased’to accrue-at his déath:to: a: 
beneficiary; any property ovei which deceased at lis: death had. general 
power of appointment; amy property which on death of deceased passes: 
to any- other person: by virtue of an agreentent'made by deceased’ to the: 
extent which the value of the property: exceeds the value of ‘the considera- 
tion; any property which deceased: liad within: three years of his. death: 
vested in a private company in consideration of shares or an interest in 
the company. 


Whether deceased was domiciled in New South Wales or not at’the time of 
lis death, his estate includés every. specialty: debt secured-to hinr over:':property 
in New South Wales. Where duty. is paid. on. personal property situate 
outside New South Wales; in any. part of His Majdsty’s Dominions, a 
refund will: be allowed of either the duty paid in: thé Dominion or the 
duty paid’'in New South Wales, whichever is ‘the lesser. 


Deductions are ‘allowed. in respéct of all debts actually due and owing by 
‘deceased. 


Particulars of the amount of. probate duty: collected in each of the past 
five years are shown in. Table: 360. The number and values of. estates 
assessed annually are shown:.in the chapter of. this Year Book relating to’ 
“Private Finance,” and in greater detail in the Statistical Register of New 
South Wales. 


State Stamp-Dtetiess 


Stamp Duty-is-imposed.on.a considerable number of legal and. commer- 
cial. documents,.such.as acknowledgments:under Wills, Probate and: Adminis- 
tration Act, 1898-1932, agreements, appointments of trustees-and receivers, 
appointments of property in execution of powers of appointment, awards, 
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bank notes, betting tickets, bills of exchange. and promissory notes, bills of 
lading, charter parties, memoranda. and. articles of. association, ecrtificates 
of incorporation of companies, contract notes for sale of. marketable 
securities, conveyances of property, declarations of trust,.deeds of all kinds, 
foreclosure orders, guarantees, hire purchase agrecments, leases, letters 
of allotment and: letters of renunciation of. shares in. companies, letters or 
powers of attorney,.partitions,. policies of insurance (other. than life), real 
property applications, real property transfers, certain transmission. appli- 
cations and consents to transmission: applications by. executors or adininis- 
trators, applications for merger, applications for discharge or: modification 
of/restrictive covenants, receipts or discharges given for payments of money 
or bills of exchange, including cheques: amounting: to £2: and upwards 
(other than wages, salaries; etc.), transters of shares, etc. Certain exemp- 
tions in all cases are‘Jaid down'in the Stamp. Duties Act, and othey. statutes, 
notably in regard to documents of particular. organisations not operating 
for. profit. The rates of certain stamp duties. were reduced as from Ast 
Noveiber, 1988,. and some of them were increased again as from 7th Nov- 
ember, 1929- 


The amount of Stamp Duty cvllected in each of the past five vears is 
shown in Table 360. 


Stule Betting Taxes. 


Taxes on racing’ clubs and associations: and on bookmakers were first 
imposed by the Finance (Taxation) Act, 1915: 


Taxes in respect of raeing clubs are levied on license or registration 
fees received from bookmakers. The existing rates of tax range from 
50 per cent. of the fees for racecourses within 40 miles of the Generai 
Post Office, Sydney, to 20 per cent. in respect’ of other racecourses. 


Taxes payable by bookmakers comprise a registration tax, stamp duty 
on bets made, and a tax on the total amount of bets. 


The registration tax is payable in respect of the liceuses issued by the 
racing clubs and associations-to entitle bookmakers to operate on yarious: 
racecourses or groups of racecourses. The amount of tax. varies according 
to the particular: racecourses and enclosures in which the bookmakers 
operate. Tlre incidence of this tax was altered as from 1st January; 
1988, with a: view to reduction where the bookmakers pay in. respect. of 
more than one license. 


Stamp duty is payable on betting tickets issued by bookmakers; alsa 
on the number of credit bets made, at the same rate as if tickets were 
issued. Under the Act of. 1915: the amount of duty: was one penny for 
each-ticket issued in the saddling paddock,,and one-halfpenny in the other 
parts of. the racecourse. During: 1917 these rates were doubled, and in. 
1920 the. amount on the saddling paddock tickets. was increased to three- 
pence. Since the Ist October, 1932.the rates. have been one penny in the 
saddling paddock and one-haltpenny in the other parts of the racecourse. 


A tax on bookmakers’ ‘turnover has been charged since ist October, 1932, 
being based upon a percentage levy on the total amount of bets made by 
backers. The rate was first fixed at 1 per cent., reduced to } per cent. on 
ist January,. 1988;. and increased to: 3° per cent. on: 4th: November, 1939. 
This tax replaced the winning: bets tax.introduced on 20th. December, 19305, 


at the rate of: 1s. in each 10s..0f winning betsi- 
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State Totalisator Tax. 


It is prescribed by the Totalisator Act, 1916-1937, that registered racing 
ciubs and associations, when directed by the Government, must establish 
an approved totalisator on the racecourses at which they hold race icet- 
ings. Commission is deducted by the club concerned from the total! amount 
invested by patrons, a proportion being paid to the Treasury and the 
balance retained by the club. From 20th December, 1920, to 31st Decem- 
ber, 1937, the rate of commission was 124 per cent., and the Treasur 
received 9 per cent. of the investments at metropolitan race meetings 
(excluding trotting meetings) and 5} per cent. in respect of other meetings; 
and the racing clubs retained 83 per cent. and 7 per cent, respectively, 
as well as unpaid fractions and dividends unclaimed for one month, 


As from 1st January, 1988, the rate of commission was fixed at 10 
per cent. The Government’s share is 5 per cent. in respect of metropclitan 
ineetings (except trotting) and 2 per cent. clsewhere, also unpaid fractions 
aud unclaimed dividends; and the clubs retain 5 per cent. and 8 per 
eent., respectively. 


Slate Racecourses Admissicn Tax. 


A tax on admissions to racecourses in the metropolitan and Neweastle 
districts was levied by the State in terms of the Racecourses Admission 
Tax Act which commenced on 1st October, 1920. The racecourses in the 
latter district, except the course of the Newcastle Racing Club, were 
exempted in June, 1980. The tax varied from 2d. to 8s. 4d. on the charges 
for admission; members of racing clubs and season ticket holders were 
required to pay at the rate of 40 per cent. of the amount of their anual 
subscriptions. 


This tax was replaced as from 1st January, 1938, by a tax under the 
Entertainments Tax Act, 1929-1987, as described below. 


Greyhound Racing Admission Tax. 


A tax on admissions to greyhound meetings held on racecourses within 
40 miles of the General Post Office, Syduey, and on meetings held on 
the greyhound racecourse of the Newcastle Jockey Club, is imposed under 
the Finance (Greyhound-racing Taxation) Act, 1931-1937. For admission 
to the saddling paddock the tax for males is 1s., and for females 6d., and 
to any other section of the racecourse the tax is 6d. for all persons. 


The tax on admission to other greyhound race meetings throuzhont 
the State is lévied under the State Entertainments Tax Act, 1929-1937. 


Greyhound Racing—Tax on Cross Income. 


_ Greyhound racing clubs which conduct meetings within 40 miles of the 
General Post Office, Sydney, are required to pay tax on their gross 
income. ‘The tax was imposed as from 1st January, 1938, in terms of 
the Racing Taxation Act, 1987, and the rate is 15 per cent. of the total 
gross income of the elub from all sources arising out of the conduct of 
these meetings, 


State Taxes on Betting, Racing and Entertatnments—Collections. 


The following table shows for each of the last eleven years the total 
amount of taxation collected by the State in connection with betting, horse 
and greyhound racing, and entertainments. As complete dissections of 
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amounts received from taxes on admissions to racecourses and other forms 


of entertainment are not available, collections from these sources are 
combined in the takle. 


Tanue 867.—State Taxes on Racing, Betting and Entertainments, Collec- 
tions 1929-1939. 


ven cults 1 Book- Book- Betti mes a Winni 
ended ubs and etting : - B inning 1 
watt | Assooin~ | ,20ehees | durnorer., Tickets, | Totalisntor. | TO, | Bete, | Tl 
oune. O78, Admission] _ 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ ! £ 
1929 | 71,785 | 41,342) 12... + 119,851 | 193,868 | 129,713]... | 556,059 
1930 | 68,704 | 38,507 | ..... 116,933 | 193,172 | 184,081) 0. | CO1,247 
1931 ) 57,676 | 30,947 | w... | 75,674 | 142,989 | 164,924 | 227,620 , 699,810 
1932 | 53,202 | 29,732] ....., 65,488 | 122,049 | 132,166 | 204,098 | 606,735 
1933 | 56,241 | 31,273 | 76,065| 36,332 | 104,231 | 127,187] 27,368 | 458,747 
1934] 47,519 | 28,904 | 104,171 32,254 | 110,567 | 185,777 187 | 459,379 
1935 | 49,289 | 33,125 | 101,462 36,200 | 119,740 | 151,242 68 | 491,177 
1936 | 59,585 | 37,916 | 117,302 46,880 | 115,611 | 170,773 30 | 548,097 
1937 | 75,886 | 38,559 | 115,543/ 62,183 | 114,720 | 179,265 43 | 576,199 
1988 | 75,180 | 35,587 | 91,453 52.474 97,082 | 169,8]4 i8 | 521,578 
1939 | 94,125 | 35,579 | 53.447 58,996 £4,155 | 160,788 26 | 497,121 


Further references to taxes on betting and racing are contained in 
the chapter “Social Condition.” 


Stale Entertainments Tax. 


A tax on entertainments has been imposed by the State Governicnt 
since ist January, 1930, Entertainments for purely philanthrepic, 
religious, public, educational or charitable objects are exempt, also grey- 
hound race meetings in the metropolitan district and Newcastle, which are 
subject to the admission tax described above. 


The entertainments tax is collected on the payments for admission at 
the following rates, those which do uot exceed 1s. Gd. Leing free from 
taxation:—Over 1s. 6d. and under 2s., tax 4d.; 2s. and over, tax 1d. for 
the first 2s. and 4d. for each additional 6d. 


For admission to metropolitan racecourses and the Neweastle racecourse, 
formerly taxable under the Racecourses Admission Tax Act (sec above), 
entertainments tax is levied, as from 1st January, 1938, at the rate of 
2d. for every 1s. by which the payment for admission exceeds 1s., and 
charges not exceeding 1s. are exempt. This rate is levied also in respect 
of admissions to country racecourses (other than Neweastle) for wich 
thie charge is 9s. 4d. or more. 


Details regarding the number of taxable admissions are shown in the 
chapter “Social Condition.” . 


State Motor Taxes. 


Taxes are levied by the State on motor vehicles, and fees and charges 
are imposed in respect of motor transport services and the registration 
aud licensing of vehicles and drivers in terms of the Motor Vehicles 
(Taxation) Act, the Motor Tax Management Act, the Transport Act, 
aud the State Transport (Co-ordimation) Act. Details as to the rates 
of taxes, fees and charges, the amounts collected and their allocation 
among the various road and transport funds are shown in the chapter 
“Motor and Other Licensed Vehicles” of this Year Book. The amounts 


collected in the last five years are shown also in Table 360 in this 
chapter. 
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CoMMonWEALTH ‘TAXts. 
Federal Land Tax, 


The land tax imposed in 1910 was the first direct taxation by the 
‘Commonwealth. It is a graduated tax on the unimproved value of the 
Jands in Australia, 


Land to the value of £5,000 is exempt from the tax in the case oz 
Jandowners who are vesident-in Australia. The basic rates of tax, which 
were applied to assessments in 1914-15, have been varied from time to 
time by percentage increases or decreases as shown in earlier issues of 
the Year Book. They were revised.in 1938 and.the following rates apply 
“to assessments made after 30th June, 1938:—The rate is 32752 d. for the 
first &.of value:in excess of £5,000, then it increases uniformly by z73y,. d. 
‘for every increase of £1.to 23d. in:the £ on a taxable value of. £75,000; 
and the tax is 44d. for every £ in excess of that amount. 


Absentee owners are required to pay $d. in the £ on‘the valve up: to 
£5,000 and the rate on higher values is 3d. more than the corresponding 
vate payable by a resident. These rates represent an increase of 11.1 
per cent. on the rates in force at 30th June, 1938. 


Lands exempt from taxation are those owned by a State, municipality, or 
other public authority, by savings banks, friendly societies, or trade unions, 
and those used for religious, charitable, or educational purposes, grounds 
owned by clubs, etc., and used for sports (except golf and horse-racing), 
and pastoral lands leased from the Crown. 

The following table gives particulars regarding taxable lands held in 
New South Wales at the 30th June cach.year, 1980 to 1936. Details relat- 
ing to each State and the Commonwealth are shown in the annual reports 
of the Commonwealth Commissioner of Taxation. 

TasLe 3868.—Federal Land Tax, Value of Taxable Lands in New South 
Wales. 


Taxable Lands.at 30th June. Tax -Assessed. Kxeacée 
LV: i Vi Countr 
Year. Improved Value. Uniinproved Value. Tange. 
Town. Country. Town. | Country, -Town. Country. Assessed, 
£000. £000. £000. £000. £ £ acres 000, 
1930 ‘142,828 | 120,618 | 80,106 | 64,698 | 1,035,636 547,682 32,325 
1931 129,350 | 105,941 | 68;416 | 54;458 800,223 405,384 31,085 
1932 126,024 94,737 | 65,046 | 50,568 501,832 232,782 31,626 
1933 135,061 | 111,088 } 603560 | 51,896 370,849 182;833 32;924- 
1934 132,276 | 113,407 | 60,231 | 51,895 376,510 185,788 33,200 
1935 135,468 | 112,838 | 59,678 | 51,412 380,601 184,438 32,814 
1936 142,679 | 114,680 | 64,079 | 53,227 428,331 204,459 32,391 
1937 144,572 | 117,429 | 63,920 | 53,948 436,692 208,651 32,785 


The tax assessed in the Commonwealth on land held at 30th June was 
£3,116,253 in 1980, £1,145,381 in 1935, £1,255,834 in 1936 and £1,277,585 in 
1937. The sharp decline in the amount of tax was due to a fall in land 
values and to reductions in rates of tax, viz., 334 per cent. in 1932 and 25 
per cent. in 1933. 


Commonwealth Income Tax. 

The Commonwealth as well as the various States, levies a tax on incomes. 
The Federal tax was first levied as a war measure in.the year ended 30th 
June, 1916. It is payable by residents and absentees in respect of income 
derived from sources within, A‘ustralia and Papua. 
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Incomes are ‘assessed for taxation in the year following that in which 
they are derived, the returns for assessment being made up for the twelve 
months ended 30th Sune or such other date as is approved ‘by the Com- 
missioner. The tax ig usually -payable before the next succeeding 80th 
June. 


Towards‘the end of 1923 :arrangements were made between' the Commor- 
‘wealth -and the States (except Western Australia) by which the State 
“Commisioners. of Taxation collect the Commonwealth as well.as the State 
income tax and the Commonwealth contributes a proportion of the working 
expenses 6f the State taxation departments. In-Western Australia the Com- 
monwealth collects both-Federal and State taxes. The arrangement obviates 
the necessity for taxpayers to ‘supply separate returns for State and 
Federal purposes, 


Exemptions.—The incomes exempt from ‘Income Tax-include the salary 
of the Governor-General .and of the Governor of .a State; the official. salary 
of the representative in Australia of the government of another country; of 
a foreign consul, a trade commissioner of any part of the ‘British Empire 
other ‘than Australia, and of members of their staff temporarily resident 
in Australia (subject'to certain conditions as to reciprocity) ; the-remunera- 
-tion paid to a person not a resident of “Australia-for expert advice to the 
Goverment or as a member of a Royal Commission; income derived by 
representatives of certain educational, scientific, religious and sporting 
associations visiting Australia; the revenue of a municipal corporation 
or other local governing body or public corporation; the income of- religious, 
scientific, charitable or public educational institutions; of trade unions 
or associations of employers; a society not carried on for the gain. of indi- 
vidual members being a friendly society or one established for the encourage- 
ment of music, art, science, literature, or.for the development of aviation, 
or of the agricultural, pastoral, manufacturing or industrial resources of 
Australia; incomes of provident and superannuation funds and trust funds 
for public charitable purposes, pensions paid under the. Australian Soldierz’ 
Repatriation Act, income derived from a mining property in Australia 
or New Guinea worked for the purpose of obtaining gold or gold and copper 
if gold represents at least 40 per cent. of the output. 


Assessable Income.—tin addition to the items set out in the Act, which 
include certain capital profits, any receipt in the nature of income is assess- 
able unless exempted under the Act. 


A resident of Australia, in addition to being liable for tax upon income 
derived or deemed to be derived in Australia, is liable also upon income 
derived from all sources outside Australia, unless such income is liable to 
tax, or the goods from the sale of which the income is derived, is subject 
to royalty or export duty, in any country outside Australia. 


A non-resident of Australia is assessable upon income derived or deemed 
to be derived in Australia. 

Taxable income broadly speaking. is. gross-income less expenses incurred 
im earning it and (except in respect of companies) less the concessional 
deductions and statutory exemption. 


Concessional deductions allowed to resident taxpayers include £50 in 
respect of the spouse of the taxpayer, or, in the case of a widower or widow, 
of a female relative having the care of the taxpayer’s children under 16 years 
of age, provided such. spouse or relative is wholly maintained and whose 
“separate net Income does not exceed £50; £50 for each child under the age 
of 16 years, medical expenses not. exceeding £50 and funeral expenses not 
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exceeding £20 for taxpayer, his spouse or children under 21 years; an 
amount not exceeding £100 in the aggregate as paynients to superannua- 
tion funds, friendly societies, and life assurance premiums. Certain other 
deductions in the nature of concessional deductions are allowable, e¢.g., 
State income tax, Federal and State land tax, non income-producing 
rates, calls paid on shares in a mining company or syndicate mining for 
gold, siiver, base metals, rare mineral or oil, or carrying on afforestation 
in Australia; gifts to the following public bodies—hospitals, benevolent 
institutions, authorities engaged in research into causes, prevention or cute 
of disease in human beings, animals or plants, universities, public 
memorials relating to the Great War; sums paid or set apart as pensions 
or retiring allowances for the personal benefit of employecs who are or were 
employed in the taxpayer’s business. 


These deductions are allowable from income in the following order :— 
Personal exertion, property other than dividends, dividends. 


Statutory exemption in the case of resident taxpayers, and absentees 
sinee 1986-87, (other than companics) amounting to £250 less £1 for every 
£2 by which the income exceeds £250, is allowed from income in the 
following order:—Property other than dividends, dividends, and personal 
exertion, 


Rate of Tax—Individuals—The rates of tax on income from personal 
exertion were increased by 10 per cent. in 1939 and were as follow in respect 
of income derived in the year 1988-39, 

(a ) On taxable income not exceeding £6,900— 
96-7725 Taxable Income i 
—i090 * (sa, + Sa) pence in the £. 
(b) On taxable income exceeding £6,900— 
First £6,900 @ 44-63632d. 
Balance @ 87:09525d. 
On taxable income from property the following rates apply :— 
(a) On taxable income not exceeding £500— 
113-85 Taxable Income 
700 x (sa +——T0 
(b) On taxable income not exceeding £1,500— 
113-85 Taxable Income x 14 
panes d. - 
ie. (1 7 1,000 
(c) On taxable income not exceeding £3,700— 
113-85 3 Taxable Income x 23 
“99 X (48a + 2,000 
fd) On taxable income exceeding £3,700— 
First £3,700 @ 53-85105d. 
Balance @ 102-465d, 

Where income is derived from agricultural or pastoral pursuits the rate 

is determined by averaging the whole income over a period of not more than 


five years. This principle of averaging was applied to other income from 
1922 to 1937-38; then it was restricted to income from the rural industries. 


) pence in the £. 


} pence in the £, 


) pence in the £. 


Minimum Tax—The minimum amount of tax is 10s. 
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Companies Tax is levied on the net income of a company. <A co-operative 
company is allowed a deduction of the amount distributed among its share- 
holders as rebates or bonuses based on business done by shareholders with 
the company, also the amount of interest or dividends on shares distributed 
to shareholders. A life assurance company is allowed a deduction equal 
to 4 per cent. of a part of the calculated liabilities. Dividends paid by com- 
panies are assessable in the hands of the shareholder. With the exception 
of dividends paid to absentee holding companies, a rebate of tax is 
allowed of the lesser amount of (a) the tax on the dividends calculaied at 
the rate payable by companies for the year of tax, and (b) the rate of tax 
payable by the shareholder on income from property. 


Companies—The rate of tax payable in respect of income derived in 
1938-39 is 2s. in the £. Tax at this rate is payable also by a company in 
respect of debentures used in Australia or money lodged at interest with 
the company in Australia, on all interest, paid or credited to a non-resident 
company, and on the amcunt in excess of £250 paid or credited to a non- 
resident individual. 


The company rate was 1s. in the £ on income derived in 1936-37 and 
‘le, 18d. in 1987-38. 


Particulars of the number and amcunt of taxable incomes according to 
grade are shown in the annual reports of the Federal Commiszioner of 
Taxation. 


Commonwealth Estate Duties. 


The Estates Duty Assessment Act, which came into operation on 21st 
December, 1914, provided for the imposition of a duty on properties ox 
persons who died after the commencement of the Act. The rate of tax 
is 1 per cent. of the value of the estate wherc the total value exceeds £1,000, 
but does not exceed £2,000, and an additional one-fifth per cent. for cvery 
thousand pounds, or part thereof, in excess of £2,000, the maximum being 
15 per cent. of the value of the estate. 


A reduction to two-thirds of the above rates is allowed if the estate ia 
left to the widow, children, or grandchildren of the testator. 


The rates of tax have remained unchanged since tle inception of the Act. 


Customs, Hacise and Primage Duties. 


The exclusive power to impose customs and excise duties in Australia is 
vesied in the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act. Particulars 
regarding the customs and excise tariffs and of the ad valorem primage 
duty levied since July, 1930, on a wide range of imports, are published in 
the chapter “Connnerce” of this Year Book, 


Sales Taz. 


A sales tax ow locally manufactured and imported goods has been im- 
posed by the Commonwealth since Ist August, 1980. The tax is payable 
by manufacturers and wholesale merchants on sales of taxable goods te 
retailers or consumers, and by importers on taxable goods imported by 
retailers, consumers and users. The tax is not charged on sales by manu- 
facturers or merchants to other manufacturers or merchants (unless the 
goods are for use by the purchaser). 
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Many goods are-exempt from the tax, and the gemeral exemptions in- 
elude primary products proditced in Australia, goods-sold for: export and 
goods ‘sold to-a Government or:statutory: authority. The list- of exemptions 
was extended considerably from time to time between June, 1981, and 
October; 1986: 


The rate-of tax. was-23. per cent. of sale’ value, as from 1st August, 1980. 
Subsequent changes: were: as. -follows.. 


Date... Per cent. Date. Per cent. . 
1930—1st August Se ay 24 1936—11th September’ Pee 4 
1931—11th July aoe or 6 1938—22nd September ws 5 
1933+-26th October 5 1939-—9th September dee G. 


The. amount: of sales tax collected.ins New South Wales was £8,207,349 
in. 1981-32, £8,276,3883 -in 1937-38 and. £3,849,015. in 1938-39. 


Flour Tax. 


In order to. obtain: funds to assist’ wheatgrowers during a period: of low 
prices for wheat, a flour tax was levied by the Commonwealth in 
December, 1983, when it replaced a levy in New South Wales by the State 
Government. The rate of tax. was £4 5s. per. ton (2,000 lb.) from 4th Decem- 
ber, 1988, until it terminated on 31st May, 1934. It was imposed again at 
the rate of £2 12s. 6d. per ton from 7th January, 1985, to 24th February, 
1936- 


The Commonwealth tax was imposed again in December, 1938, om flour 
used for home consumption as part of a scheme adopted by the Common- 
wealth and the States to ensure to wheat growers a payable price for wheat 
used for home consumption. The scheme is deseribed in the chapter of this 
Year Book entitled “Agziculture”, where the changes in rates of tax are 
also shown. 


The rate of tax is based on the approximate difference between the 
export parity price of wheat and the home consumption price, but may 
not exceed £7 10s. per ton (2,0001b.) of flour. It is fixed. on the recommenda- 
tion of a Commonwealth Advisory Committee. 


Wool Levy. 

A. wool tax is levied by the Commonwealth on wool grown in Australia 
and shorn on or after 1st July, 1986—except dead or skin wool. The rate 
may’ not exceed 6d.. per bale,.3d. per fadge or butt,.or 1d. per bag;.and. these 
maxinium: rates have been levied. since. the tax. was introduced: The pro- 
ceeds are paid. from. Consolidated Revenue into a: special fund to be used. for 
publicity and. research. forsthe benefit.of the wool- growing, industry. The 
amount collected in Australia was £72,805. in 1986-37, £77,523 in 
1937-38 and £74,396 in 1938-39, the collections in New South Wales being 
£32,617, £32,701 and £28,949 respectively. 


Gold. Tax. 

Gold produced in Australia.or in any Australian. Territory: and delivered 
on orafter: L5th. ‘September,,. 1939;..to0 the: Commonwealth: Bank:-is. subject to: 
taxation.. by: the:@ommonwealth. Wrought gold. and: gold:.coin are: exémpt 
from: the: tax: and prospectors: ave: granted a: rebate: of: tax:im: respect of 
the first 25 ounces of gold; in any year: The: taxis collected: by. the 
Commonwealth Bank which deducts the::amount: from: the: purchase price 
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payable to-procucers-or: other persons. The rate: of tax varies according: to 
the price. of gold. and’ is one-half of the amount by'whicl the price exceeds 
£9 per ounce fine: Collections are paid into the Conselidated Revenue Fund: 
except the amount derived: from gold produced: in: the: Mandated: Territory: 
of: New Guinea, which. is paid into: a-trust account to be expended for the: 
defence anc other purposes of the territory. 


State FINANce. 


The divisions of the public accounts of the State of New South: Wales :at 
30th June, 19389, are listed in. Table 881. Of. these the following: constitute 
the chief operating accounts :— 


The Consolidated Revenue: Fund which was: created. by the Constitutiom 
Act. All taxes and territorial and other revenues of: the: Crown are paid:to: 
this fund, unless it is prescribed by statute that they are to be paid into 
some. other fund. Subject: to certain: charges-fixed by the Goustitution Act, 
the fund: may be appropriated by Parliament for: expenditure:on. specific pur- 
poses, as. prescribed by statute. Parliamentary appropriations may be 
either special or annual. <A. special appropriation: is. one which: is con- 
tained. in an Act which itself. gives authority for.the:expenditure incurred 
on the object or function to which it relates. Annual appropriations are 
made each year to meet expenses of government not covered by special 
appropriations and not provided for by payments from special funds. An- 
nual appropriations or: balanees of. consolidated. revenue are not available 
for expenditure after the end of the year for which they were voted. 


The funds of the Railways, Transport Trusts and Sydney Harbour Trust. 
relating to the State-owned transport services are described in some detail 
in the chapter “Trade Transport and Communication” of this Year Book. 


Particulars of the Closer Settlement Fand for the: promotion of’ land: 
settlement. are shown on page 455. 


The Road Transport and Frafie Fund and the: State Transport (Co--. 
ordination): Fund dealing. with the administration and control of road 
trafic and the regulation, of. commercial.motor vehicles are: described in the 
chapter “Motor and Other Licensed Vehicles.” 


The Speetal Deposits Account is an account in the Treasury books for 
recording transactions. relating to suins held by or deposited with the 
Treasurer, which the Treasurer directs to be carried to the. Special’ Deposits 
Account: THe finds in this account are not subject to annual appropria- 
tions by Parliament, aud'balances may'be experidéd at any time subject to 
certain regulations. and the issue of warrants: 


Within this division of the public accounts are numerous individual 
accounts, as ilhistrated: in: Table-384. Many of them -are-subsidiary to. the 
funds already: mentioned: and: are: restricted’ in thei! operations: to special 
purposes, such as the purchase: of stores;:.. making: of: advances, etc. Sonie, 
hewever;, are important operating. accounts: similarr ix character: to: the 
Consolidated. Revenue; Railways:-and:Closer: Settlément: Funds: Examples 
of: these are the Maim Roads. Accounts). Publie- Vehicles: Account,, Burrin+ 
juck Electricity Supply. Account. and Government. Insurance Office 
Accounts. 
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The General Loan Account into which are paid moneys borrowed by the 
Government on the issue of stock, Treasury bills, and debentures under the 
authority of a Loan Act. Txpenditure on works, services and redemp- 
tions is debited to the account in the year ‘in which it is voted by Parlia- 
‘ment. There is also a Loans Expenditure Suspense Account, to which 
are debited amounts expended on works and services which it is proposed 
to debit to General Loan Account, and whieh are voted by Parliament and 
debited to General Loan Accouut in tlie year after they are expended. 


All expenditure from loan moneys must be authorised under an Appro- 
priation Act, in the same manner as the ordinary expenditure chargeable to 
the general revenue. At the close of a financial year wnapplied appropria- 
tions and balances of appropriaticns made by a Loan Act passed two years 
cy longer lapse, except for the payment of claims in respect of any 
cutstanding contract or work in progress. 


Measures to secure the investigation of proposals for the construction 
of public works, whether from loan or revenue funds, are prescribed by 
the Public Works Act, 1912. With certain exceptions, proposals regarding 
works estimated to cost more than £20,000 are to be submitted for report 
to a Parliamentary Committee on, Public Works, as described on page 25. 


Revenue Accounts of New South Wales. 


The tables of revenue and expenditure presented in this chapter relate 
to a period of eleven years from 1928-29. Comparisons with earlier years 
are rendered obscure by a series of far-reaching changes in the composition 
and form of the public accounts which took place between 1924-25 and 
1927-28, Further modifications of book-keeping procedure have been adopted 
since 1928-29. These relate chiefly to the practice adopted since 1981-32 of 
deducting certain items of departmental revenue from the expenditure of 
departments and ineluding net amounts in the accounts; previously gross 
amouuts of revenue and expenditure were shown. The scope of the tables 
has not been subject to major adjustments, however, hence they are of value 
in comparing the balance ou revenue accounts. 


A summary of the combined revenue operations of the Governmental 
section of the State accounts, the chief business undertakings of the State 
and the road vehicles registry and traffic control branch is shown in Table 
369 below. Though not embracing all State activities, the table covers the 
field usually embraced within the State Budget. The special roads funds 
are considered separately on page 452, 


The Governmental section relates to the administrative functions of 
Government, including the provision of social services. Since ist July, 
1933, these have been within the ambit of the Consolidated Revenue Fund, 
but prior thereto special funds existed for Family Endowment and Unem- 
ployment Relief. These funds, together with the Road Transport and Traftie 
Fund, are on a “cash” or “receipts and payments” basis, but the revenue 
aud working expenses of the business undertakings are on an “income and 


expenditure” basis. 
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The public debt charges represent the actual cash 


payments of interest, exchange on interest and sinking fund in respect 
of all activities included in the table. 


Tasty 369,—State Revenue and Expenditure, 1929 to 1939. 


Year ended 
80th June. 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


1937 
1938 
1939 


1986. 


Teevenue. 
Business Undertakings. 
| Road Total 
Govern- | Hunter Transport State 
mental. Railways. Tramways Sydney District and Traftic || Revenue. 
{c) and Harbour. Water and Tund. 
Omnibuses. Sewerage. 
: ; 1 
£000. £000. £000. £000. £000. £000. £000. 
20,757 19,616 4,468 1,108 307 van l 46,241 
21,915 17,827 3,908 1,018 296 Aes 44,959 
22,357 15,206 3,058 840 299 415 42,175 
21,766 15,001 3,305 832 273 366 41,543 
25,098 15,405 3,318 880 272 382 45,355 
21,857 14,890 3,465 856 276 425 | 41,769 
21,439 16,003 3,618 968 204 450 || 42,772 
23,174 16,954 3,758 1,041 303 489 45,719 
we] 25,471 17,816 3,928 1,094 321 529 || 49,159 
| 27,633 19,486 4,295 | , 1,186 369 577 || 53,546 
26,422 19,147 4,374 1,156 tas 611 51,710 
Expenditure, 
Business Undertakings 
(Working Mixpenses). (a) 
Govern- Road 
meutal (c) Hunter || Transport| Public Total 
(Ordinary Tramways| Sydney District and Debt State 
Depart- || Railways. and Harbour. | Water Traffic || Charge.(b)'| Expen- 
mental), Omnibuses and Fund diture, 
Sewerage. 
£000. £000. £000. £000. £000. £000 £000. £000. 
17,458 14,978 3,836 369 119 wide 11,400 | 48,160 
17,591 14,962 3,626 381 118 is 12,013 48,691 
19,866 || 12,900 3,106 275 105 415 | 13,361 || 50,028 
21,386 || 12,533 3,047 246 95 366 | 18,522 |) 56,195 
18,868 12,021 2,829 223 91 382 || 14,648 49,062 
16,889 |} 11,295 2,751 233 93 425 |) 18,791 || 44,977 
15,985 11,606 2,997 275 92 450 18,718 || 45,073 
17,370 11,946 3,155 288 100 489 14,062 47,410 
18,219 12,406 3,305 298 108 529 14,217 49,082 
20,429 13,655 3,821 349 123 577 14,542 58,496 
20,430 14,321 3,956 380 eee 611 || 14,465 54,163 
I 


(a) Excluding interest, exchange and sinking fund charges. 


(c) Excludes £800,000 contribution from Consolidated Revenue to meet losses on 
dovelopiuental railways. 


() Interest, exchange and sinking fund, 


The accounts of the Hunter District Water and Sewerage Board were 
excluded from the State accounts as from ist July, 1938, As from that 
date the Board has operated as an independent statutory body with power 
+o arrange its own finances in accordance with the authority granted by 
Parliament. 
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An amount of £800,000 in each year, being a contribution by the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund ‘towards losses incurred on developmental railway 
lines, has been eliminated from both Governmental expenditure and. Railway 
revenue. These are, therefore, lower by £800,000 than the amounts shown 
in Tables 375 and 878 respectively: 


The larger business undertakings exercise an important influence on the 
budgetary position, With the exception of the Tramways in 1930-81, the 
annual revenue obtained by-each has been sufficient to pay working expenses 
but heavy deficiencies have been incurred .in some years after debiting 
interest and other public debt charges. In the case of the railways: sub- 
stantial deficiencies were incurred in each year up to 1935-36. There were 
small surpluses inthe next two years followed by a further deficiency of 
£1,171,522 in 1938-39. The tram and ommibus services have shown surpluses 
since 1982-33, but were operated at a loss in the preceding four years. 
.Except for-the three years 1930-81 tto 1982-38 the Sydney Harbour services 
-have returned surpluses. The net results of these undertakings after allo- 
eating public debt charges are shown in Table 378 in respect ‘of 1938-39, 
and comparative ‘results for a series of years are: contained in. the chapters 
“Railways and Tramways” and “Shipping” of-this Year Book. 


The annual surpluses and deficiencies based on the foregoing aggregate 
statement of revenue and. expenditure were as follows.:— 


‘TasBLe 370.—State Revenue, Annual Surplus or Deficiency, 1929 to 1989, 


Year Year | Year 
ended Deficiency. ended Deficieney. ended Deficiency, 
30th June. 30th June. 30th June. 
1£ £ £ 
1929 1,919,033 1933 3;707j;015 1937 “KT TV 24 
1930 ‘3,732,194 1934 3,208;391 -1938 ‘FAO, 839 
1931 7,852,443 1935 2,301,170 1939 2,453,329 
1932 14,651,253 1936 1,690,781 


* Surplus. 


‘The balances have been struck after the payment of .substantial sums to 
the National Debt Sinking Fund. Such payments in respect of the accounts 
covered by the table amounted to £1,548,260 in 1988-39 and £11,447,405 
for the eleven years ended 30th June, 1939. The total payments to the 
sinking fund, including: those from road and other funds, Commonwealth 
contributions and interest earnings, are shown in Table 401. 


The exceptionally large deficiency in 1931-32 was due partly to special 
causes, viz., the collection in 1939-88. of certain revenues nornially collect- 
able in 1981-82 and the payment in 1931-32 of a substantial amount of 
expenditure normally payable in 1980-31. 


Governmental Receipts. 
The following table prevides a.summary of.the main items of: Govern- 
mental receipts during the last five years,:together with the amounts per 
head of population, 
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TasLe 871.—Governmental Receipts; .1935 to 1939. 


Year ended 30th June. 


Classification. = = 
1935. | 1936. | 1937, | 1938. | 1939. 
Amount. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Contribution by Commonwealth towards 
Interest’ ta ite ues wes «--| 2,017,41'1 | 2,017,411 | 2,917,411 | 2,917,411 2,917,411 
Taxes BH wate eye aa cae ...]12,056,106 |14,125,654 |16,371,822 |17,917,771 | 17,500,241 
Land Revenve Da as .--| 1,599,000 | 1,699,549 | 1,791,594 | 1,871,754 1,656;888 
Receipts for Services Rendered the «| 1,889,589 | 1,479,753-.|' 1,477,914 °| 1,562,419 1,688,601 
General Miscellaneous’ .., oe aes ..| 8,477,416 | 2,952,172] 2,912,249 | 3,863,337 | 2,658,921 
Total ot eee dee ...[21,439,522. 23,174,539 |25,470,990 |27,632,692 | 26,422,062 


Per Head. of: Population. 


& 8s. d. £ 3s. d. £sad £ sd. £sd, 

Contribution” by Commonwealth towards 
Interest cee sxafi) ke Bi 1D 12 0 119 11 6 114 
Taxes 411 6 5 6 4) 6 2 2: 612° 4:| 6 8&8 0 
Land Revenue .. 012 2 012 9 0138 4 0 13 10 012 2 
Receipts for Servi ices Rendered 010 6 011 2 011 0 011 6 012 4 
General Miscellaneous 16 5/ 12 8 1 19) 1410; 019 6 
Total 8 29 8 14. 6:| 910 0(,10-4 0 913 3 


Taxes: represented 66.2 per cent. of the receipts in 1988-39. Details of 
these taxes are shown in Table 360, together with motor: taxes, fees, etc., 
which are paid into special funds. 


Tlie. Commonwealth grants credited to’ Consolidated Revenue Fund in- 
clude the amount’ of. £2,917,411, which ispayable annually in terms of the 
Financial Agreement described on page 476, and the special grants shown 
as iniscellaneous receipts in Table-374. Certain Commonwealth grants are 
paid into special funds; the: principal being. grants for roads and contribu- 
tions. to the national debt sinking fund: established to provide for repay- 
ment of the State-loan debt (seepage 478). The system.of Federal. aid 
for.roads:is described in the chapter. “Roads. and-Bridges” of. this Year: Book.. 


Land, Forestry, and Mining Revenue of the State. 


At the establishment of responsible government in 1856, the control of 
lands was vested exclusively in the Parliament of New South Wales, At 
that. date only. 7,000,000 acres had. been: alienated,. and approximately 
191,000,000 acres: of land were owned by: the Crown. Nearly all these 
lands: have been made available for. settlement. Approximately 48,303,000 
aeres have been absolutely. alienated, 20,219,000 acres are in course of. 
sale on terms, and.113,711,000’ acres are occupied’ by landholders at rental": 
under various: leasehold:tenures. Unoecupied:lJands:inelude 15,803,000: acres: 
of. reservations, roads. andi beds of lakes and’rivers. About 8,211,000 acres: 
were available for selection on 80th June, 1939. 


In a.considerable area the State las reserved. to itself mineral: rights, 
which produce.a: substantial income from royalties. In addition, there are- 
approximately 6,500,000 aeres of State forests and timber reserves- and’ 
land within irrigation. areas which return revenue to the Government. 
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The receipts from lands, mineral resources, and forests czedited to the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund during the last five years are shown below :— 


TaBLe 872.—Governmental Revenue, Receipts from T.and, 
Minerals aud Forests. 


Year ended 30th June— 
Purticulars. 
1935. 1936, 1937. | 1938. 1939, 
£ £ | £ £ ' £ 
| 
Receipts from Sales 805,003 835,170 | 865,936 $29,025] 728,733 
jtentals for Leases, Fees and other | 
Receipts ... 532,597 551,260 | 562,785 561,793 530,891 
Royalties on Minerals, Rents for 
Mining Leases, etc. 168,939 214,795 259,453 372,257| 268,392 
Jorestry—Royalties, Rentals, ets. 92,396 $8,324 103,420 108,679) 128,872 
Total, Land Revenue ...| 1,599,000 { 1,699,549 “7,701,594 1,871,754 1,656,888 


The interest on deferred sales and rentals for leases of land are classified 
as revenue, 


Royalties on minerals amd one-half of the royalties from timber and other 
forestry receipts are payable to Consolidated Revenue Fund. The balance 
of the forestry receipts is not included in the accounts of the Consolidated 
Revenue lund, but is paid to a special fund and set apart for afforesta- 
tion. Payments to the special fund amounted to £84,454 in 1984-35, £91,538 
in 1935-36, £97,128 in 1936-37, £96,592 in 1937-38, and £108,478 in 1938-39, 


Royalties on minerals, which constitute the principal item of mining 
revenue, are subject to fluctuation, royalty being assessed in some cases on 
the profits of the mining companies and in other cases on the quantity of 
minerals produced. The bulk of the receipts from this source is paid in 
respect of cvual-mining. 


Reccipts for Services Rendered. 
Fees charged in respect of services rendered by the administrative de- 
partments which are within the ambit of the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
amount to a considerable sum. The principal items are shown below :— 


TaBLE 373.—Governmental Revenue, Receipts for Services Rendered. 


| Year ended 30th June— 
Particulars, 
1935, | 1936, 1937, 1938, _ 1939, 
£ £ £ & £ 
Harbour Rates and I’ces, Pilotage, etc, «| 291,115 304,979 330,122 856, 785 369,338 
Fees— 
Registrar-General . ae my «| 188,918 157,458 177,117 } 197,791 192,367 
Law Courts... eee are w| 182,336 191,210 204,591 ! 221,291 246,525 
Valuation of Land . 39 we 29,015 61,820 44,870 47,343 £7 822 
Grain Blevators—Handling Fees, ete, «| 353,114 356,893 338,510 819,352 389,419 
Charge for Collection of Motor Taxes 69,077 37,197 ay oes tee 
Maintenance of Inmates of Public Institutions 35,154 28,840 23,165 29,245 23,512 
Maintenance of Patients in Mental Hospitals 95,628 101,650 305,941 306,346 108,748 
Other ae ane erry ane ove one 195,181 239,706 253,598 284,266 310,870 
Total... eos see .-.| 1,889,588 | 1,470,753 | 1,477,914 | 1,562,419 | 1,688,601 


Receipts from pilotage, harbour and light dues in all ports, and from 
tonnage and wharfage rates, rents, etc., in ports other than Sydney and 
Port Kembla, are paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund. The ton- 
viage and wharfage rates, rents, eic., collected in the port of Sydney 
are paid into the Sydney Harbour Trust Fund (Maritime Services Board), 
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and those collected at Port Kembla are paid into the Port Kembla Haul- 
age and Shipment Account. Both of these accounts are operated as 
separate business undertakings. The charge for the collection of motor 
taxes was derived from a percentage levy on the taxes which was 
abolished on 31st December, 1935. Amounts deducted from the proceeds 
of vehicle registration fees to meet the cost of services rendered by tho 
police in regulating traffic and registering vehicles and licensing drivers 
are not taken to account as receipts, but are applied to the reduction 
of expenditure from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. The amounts were 
£208,420 in 1934-35, £194,787 in 1985-36, £287,104 in 1936-87, £495,485 in 
1987-88 and £442,585 in 1938-89. 

Receipts for the principal services rendered to the Commonwealth Cov- 
erument in 1988-89 were:—Maintenance of old-age and invalid pensioners 
in State institutions £42,027; contribution for services of magistrates, 
£1,320; and other, £1,913. 

General Miscellaneous Receipts. 

All items not placed under headings alrcady shown are included in the 
general miscellaneous group, a substantial part of the total amount being 
interest collections :— 

TABLE 374,—Governmental Revenue, General Miscellaneous Receipts. 


Year ended 30th June— 
Particulars, : 7 
1935, | 1936, 1937, 1933, 1939. 
Interest Collections— —__. £ & £ & £ 
Metropolitan Water, Sewerage, and Drain- 
age Board Advances... 202,296 201,237 198,226 187,543 90,930 
Country Towns Water Supply & Sewerage 
Works... H ee wy {166,001 184,119 160,605 170,799 120,941 
Rural Bank, Agencies. rile Resnes 54,804 | 106,880 | 107,327 99,636 
Daily Credit Balances with Banks . tes en 7,145 5,968 13,755 16,608 12,620 
Advances to Necessitous Farmers ... ate 33,116 28,900 10,918 9,253 7514 
Advances for Wire-netting ... ace wee 12,755 14,655 22,580 17,621 11 631 
Other Interest Soil seef 182,434 110,618 96,376 148,564 127 1148 
Rents of Bulldings, Wharves, ete. ... ...| 32,087 35,017 31,724 32,323 $2,102 
Fines and Forfeitures ... vee} O4,091 86,180 73,183 68,907 73,601 
Darling Harbour Resumed Area oe 39,829 41,525 44,008 46,059 46,724 
Repayments—Advances jor Unemployment 
Relief .., one ie 22,813 80,897 24,649 21,583 90,073 
Repayment—Balances not required ic 2 44,201 44,440 134,372 113,494 16,433 
Repaymeuts to Credit of Votes, previous years} 705,047 613,342 385.707 421,196 288,721 
state Lotteries (Gross Pro it) .. 676,600 736,300 766,040 845,750 905,440 
State Superannuation Poard—Repayment of 
part Employers’ contributions and Interest 
thereon aes vee ai 328,728 328,728 328,728 828,728 $28,728 
Tourlst Bureau Collections a Fiske Pent Seatowie Lilly “jaguanete 04,833 122,198 122,052 
Prisou Industries Pie 65,537 59,499 59,696 62,724 64,278 
Sale of Produets, eic., of ‘Departments 57,118 63,427 69,642 65,635 75,169 
Water Conservation and Irrigation—Rents, 
Rates, ete. . 16,884 19,881 21,337 22,711 20,918 
Commonwealth Government—State’ 3 share 
of special grants i wae wf 786,000 205,000 197,000 50.000 £0,000 
Other Miscellancous Receipts | eas va 84,734 87,631 76,040 | 609,314 74,242 
Total... _ ane ...{ 8,477,416 | 2,952,172 | 2,012,240 | 8,363,337 | 2,658,921 


In 1937-38 the item “Other Miscellaneous Reccipts” included a sum of 
£449,930, representing working profits and surpluses from the realisation 
of certain State industrial enterprises. These consisted of the follow- 
ing:-—State Brickworks £192,757, State Monier Pipe and Reinforced 
Concrete Works £157,674, and State Metal Quarries £91,799.. 

The Special Commonwealth grants of £50,000 in 1937-88 and 1938-39 
were portions of grants of £79,000 for training youths and placing them in 
employment. The amounts of £50,000 were credited to revenue to offset 
expenditure in supplementing wages paid, to young men placed as appren- 
tices in skilled trades. The balance of £29,000 in each year was set aside 
in a Special Deposits Account for technical education. : 
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Interest -receipts comprise miscellaneous amounts only and do not in- 
clude. large sums ¢aken :to:.account as. land revenue in respect: df: Crown 
dands sold. on :the -instalment:system. 


Governmental Expenditure. 

The Governmental expenditure. from .revenues :and amount per ‘head of 
population during the last five years are.shown-in the following table. The 
ordinary departmental expenditure, classified according to functions .as 
here showu, includes the amount of £800,000 per year contributed to meet 
losses on: developmental railways. The -amount -of -ordinary -departmental 
expenditure shown in the following table-exceeds that shown in Table 869 
by £800,000 per year for this .reason. 


“TABLE '375.—-Governmental Expenditure, Functional ‘Classification, 
1985 to 1939, 


Year ended 30th Junc— 


Classifigation. 
1935. 1936. 1937. 1938, 1939. 
‘ ; -Amount. 
Ordinary Departmental— £ £ £ £ £ 


Legislative and General Administration (ex- 
clusive of Interest, etc., shown below) | 1,285,850 
Maintenance of Law, Order, and -Public 


| 
1,450,173 | 1,504;194 ! 1,767,908 | 1,625,818 


Safety . ae «| 2,334,710 | 2,485,561 | 2,552,723 | 2,747,601 | 2,788,494 
Regulation of ‘Prade.and Industry 2! abe 79,196 82,323 90,636 107,144 114,245 
Education aes ‘ 7 «..| 3,921,591 | 4,199,828 | 4,392,728 | 5,051,547 | 5;364;801 


Science, Art and Research |. “ on 55,532 
“Rublic Health:and ees 
Social Amelioration* ,, 


59,573 -86;764 71,287 7.3;024 
tee ..{ 1,719,636 | 1,819,889 | 2,031,813 | 2;276,957 | .2,330,917 
ae ...| 4,593,328 | 5,243,290 | 5,306,685 | 5,809,861 | 5,206,773 


‘War Obligations _ ‘) 87,118 70,583 75,682 90,772 73,945 
Development and ‘Maintenance of -State 
Resources.. Wee re we «| 2,416,139 | 2,486,348 } 2,747;892 | 2,038,930 | 3,288,413 
-Local Government — aa «| 241,833 | 243,014 230,274 277,038 363,032 
Total Ordinary: Departmental .+16,78£,928 [18,170,582 19,019,391 |21,229,054 | 21,230,062 
ja SP RS SE) CR TR A 
Public Debt Chargest— 
Interest aa an ...| 55652,998 | 5,513,987 | 5,084,521 | 5,375,793 | . 5,941,385 
JIixchange on Tnterest eu ven «| 764,287 | .706,056.| 633,273 668;389 697,380 
Sinking Fund . vee a oes «| 8275811 | 1,077,000 | 1,190,725 778,012 | 1,448;404 
Total:Public Debt Charges ... wo) 752445596 | 7,297,043 | 6,917,519 | 6,822,104 8,087,259 
Total Governmental ... «128,979, 524 |25,467,625 /25,936,010 [28,051,248 | 29317,331 
1 7 « 4 
Per-Head-of Popwation. 
&£saa|£ sd] £€ wsad( £ sed] £€ ad 
Ordinary Departmenta!— : 
Legislative and’ General Administration 0 9 9) 01011 O11 3 013 #1 0.11 11 
Maintenance of Law, Order and Public 
Safety . od 017 9) 0.18 ‘9 019 0 1°0 3] 10 6 
Regulation of Tradciand.Industry |) 00 7) 0 0 8} 0 0 8; 0 010} 0 010 
Education we sus 19 9 111 7 112 9 117 ‘4 119 3 
Science, ‘Art and’ Research . 0 0 5/:°0 0 5 00 8 0 0 6 0 0 7 
Public Health and Recreation 013 1 613 11 015 2 0 16 10 017 O 
Social Amelioration* , 1 14.11 119 6 119 7 23 7 118 1 
War Obligations : 0 0 8| 0 0 6 00 7 0 08 0 0 7 
Development and Maintenance of State 
‘Resourees. . aT aoe «| ‘038 4/ 018 9} 1060 6} 11 8] 140 
Local.Government 0 1.10 0 110 019 0 2 0 02 8 
Total Ordinary. Departmental 6 7 1| 61610| 7 111) 716 9| 745 4 
{Public Debt Chargest— 
Interest 2 211) 2 1 6 117 11 119 8 2 3 6 
Exchange on Tuterest -0 5.10] :0 5 +4 Oo 4 9 0 411 051 
‘Sinking Bund . ‘ 0 6 38 081 0 sil 0 5 YY] 0,10 7 
‘Total. Public Debt-Charges ... “215 O|] 2411 | 2:11 7/ 210 4 | 29 2 
“Total Governmental 9.2 1] 911-9] 918 6/10 7 1-120.14--6 


* Exclusive of Interest, Exchange.and Sinking Fnnd contrimition-on Loans expended on Unemploy- 
ment Relief, which are included: under -Public--Debt charges in this table, 
t See comment following this table, 
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The public debt charges shown in the above ‘table exclude amounts of 
interest, exchange and sinking fund -paid ‘from earnings -of -business -under- 
takings, ete. They -represent the balance. paid from Govermmental revenues 
ef the State. The total.amounts of public debt charges paid in respect of 
all State activities are shown in Table 399, relating to interest and 
-exchange, and Table 401, relating to shiking fund. 


Fluctuations in the public debt charges paid from ‘the Governmental 
accounts .are due mainly to ‘the failure of :business undertakings to earn 
their full allocation of the public debt charges in- the year in which they 
fall due. In accordance with the accountancy methods employed, the 
publie debt charges, as paid, are-debited to the ‘Governmental section of the 
accounts, being offset ‘by recoups from business undertakings and other 
activities of amounts chargeable to them. ‘When undertakings -are .unable 
to-pay ‘their -due-proportion. of -the-debt .charges the :amount of the shortage 
‘remains as a‘charge to the Governmental aecount -to be repaid by the 
undertaking to the account when finances.permit. Such arrears of public 
debt charges, when paid by undertakings, are included in the year of pay- 
ment as a Governmental receipt, under the heading “General Miscellaneous 
Receipts—Repayments to Credit of Votes, Previous Years,” as in Table 
374, 


The following table shows an ‘objective classification of the Governmental 
expenditure during the last three years :— 


TABLE 876.—Governmental Expenditure, Objective Olassification, 
1937 to 1939. 


Year ended 30th June 
Object or Service, 


1937, 1938, 1939, 
] £ if £ 
Salaries and Payments in the Nature of 
Salaries ee ee Say 7,808,921 8,739,796 | 9,172,836 
Maintenance and Working ‘Expenses— 
Subsidiary. Staff Charges... eo 147,123 151,970 151,170 
Expenses in connection with Buildings hs 377,481 4.665256 503,858 
Subsistence:and Transport.Expenses ... 357,927 378,665 436;761 
General Expenses—Stores, eee 
Provisions, etc.. 1,217,812 1,305,614 1;343,742 
Interest, Exchange and Sinking: ‘Fund: * “ae 6,917,519 6,822,194 -8,087,259 
Exchange on Paynients other.than Interest, ... 59,241 55,031 tex 
Other Services— 
Grants, Contributions and Subsidies Ws 1,256,783 1,597,781 1;722,380 
Food Relief Payments ine aes re 1,114,950 1,263,901 1,419,836 
Family.Endowment Payments... 1,595,183 1,469,932 1,363,833 
Grants, Loans and Advances for Relief for 
Unemployed... en sn 999,122 1,474,748 410,765 
Relief of Deserted Wives, ete. ine wee 208,653 219,605 244,915 
‘Charitable Services. . ca Se ei 280,504. 226,114 269,822 
‘Pensions and Gratuities... 1,283,265 | 1,819,060 1,310,199 
Maintenance of:Publie-Works and Services 362,279 | 447,652 473,737 
Contribution to. Losses on Deyclopmental 
Raihvays fae ae cis cae 800,000 800,000 800,000 
Other ite oat ues ae «{ 1,150,147 1,312,929 1,606; 708 
‘Total _... £| 25,936,910 | 28,051,248 29,317,321 


« 


“The amounts ‘here shown are the'balance of public debt‘ charges ‘not recouped ‘to ‘Governmental 
-accouuts by business uudertakings, etc. 
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Road and Traffic Funds. 

Revenues derived by the State from the taxation and registration of 
road trausport vehicles, licensing of drivers, etc., are paid into special funds 
and devoted to road and traffic purposes. The constitution of the funds 
(viz., Road Transport and Traffic, Public Vehicles, State Transport (Co- 
ordination) and Main Roads), together with particnlars of the rates of 
taxes, fees, charges, etc., their allocation as between the various funds 


aud manner of their disposal, are described in the chapter, “Motor and 
Other Licensed Vehicles,” of this Year Book. 


The following table shows, for each of the last three years, a_ brief 
classification of the receipts and payments of each fund; also a summary 
of the operations of the funds. The Road Transport and Trafic Fund, 
which is included in the aggregate statement of State revenue and expen- 
diture shown in Table 869, is repeated herein in order that the special 
finances provided by the State for road and traffic purposes may he viewed 
as a whole. 


Tapie 377.—Motor Taxes, Fees, ctc., Receipts and Payments, 1987 to 1939. 


Year ended 30th June. 
Particulars, 
1937. 1938, 1939. 
Receipts, 

Road Transport and Traffic Fund— £ £ £ 
Registration Fees, Drivers Licenses, ctc, ew 525,815 572,988 607,281 
Exchange, Search Fees, Miscellaneous ... es! 3,568 3,545 3,990 

Total oe Sha vee . 529,383 576,533 611,271 

Public Vehicles Fund (Special Deposits Lae 
Tax on Public Motor Vehicles... 205 43,398 42,205 59,128 
Service License Fees (Motor Omnibus) ... cel 10,524 11,340 12,093 

Total sive +8 ae vee 53,922 53,545 71,216 

State Transport (Co-ordination) Fund— - 
License Fees asia 22,853 24,731 25,811 
Charges on Commercial Motor Transport— 

Passenger oe xi ues yee aps 13,867 13,677 12,283 
Goods... viva ve ie vee tas 29,110 36,878 40,506 
Permits, etc. 5 on 1,496 1,575 1,555 
Tines, Penalties and “Miscellaneous une was 438 406 446 
Total Pee eas ie sie 67,764 77,267 80,601 

Main Roads Special Deposits Account— 

Tax on Motor Vehicles tthe than Public Motor 
Vehicles) aes , vl 1,707,488 | 1,888,569 | 2,004,027 

Total All Tunds— 

Tax on Motor Vehicles... ts ...| 1,750,886 | 1,925,774 | 2,063,150 
Registration Fees, Drivers, Licenses, ote. cial 525,815 572,988 607,281 

Special Licenses, Fees and Charges on Commer-' 
cial Motor Vehicles... ar 77,850 88,201 92,248 
Miscellaneous—Exchange, Search Fees, ahs wae 4,006 3,951 4,436 
Total Receipts vie on wae ee 2,358,557 2,590,914 2,767,115 
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TABLE 377,—Motor Taxes, Fees, etc., Receipts and Payments, 1937 to 1939 


—continued. 
Year ended 30th June. 
Particulars, ae 
1937. | 1938, | 1039, 
| Payments. 
£ £ £ 
Road Transport and Traffic Pund— 
Administration, Traffic and Transport Control 335,141 544,963 584,957 
Provision of Traffic Facilities ... es meh 4,429 9,083 9,857 
Payments to Road Making ‘Authoritics aes 189,813 22,487 16,457 
Total we ee wee] 520,383 | 576,533 | 611,271 
Public Vehicles fund (Special Deposits heise as) 
Provision of Traffic Faeilities ... a 2,705 12,871 10,125 
Payments to Road Making ‘Authorities dhs 17,682 16,978 28,349 
7 » Tramways ... re syed 4,903 | 5,655 7,312 
Total oo. eves] 25,290 | 35,504 45,786 
State Transport (Co-ordination) Fund— 
Administration and Transport Control ... is 20,774 24,309 36,302 
Payments to Railways... -_ és ac 50,752 46,351 98,728 
» 9 Tramways ... tis i ny 12,252 | 126 65 
Total: aii aide Gee kx 83,778 | 70,786 135,095 
Main Roads Special Deposits Account— 
Payments to Road Making Authorities ...| 1,707,488 | 1,883,569 | 2,004,627 
Total All Funds— 
Administration, Traffic and Transport Control... 355,915 569,272 621,259 
Provision of Traffic Facilities ... a wae 7,134 21,954 19,982 
Payments to Road Making ‘Authorities | ...| 1,914,983 | 1,923,034 | 2,048,833 
ry » Railways and Tramways ... oe 67,907 52,132 106,105 
Total Payments Jaw oe tee ...| 2,345,939 | 2,566,392 | 2,796,179 


Of the funds distributed amongst road making authorities, the major 
part is paid to the Main Roads Department, and only small amounts to 
municipal and shire councils. 


The Main Roads Special Deposit Account, as shown in the table, is 
an intermediate account into which are paid the taxes collected by the 
Commissioner for Road Transport and Tramways in respect of motor 
vehicles other than public motor vehicles. The balance at the credit 
of this account is then transferred, in the prescribed proporticns, to 
the funds of the Main Roads Department, viz., County of Cumberland 
Main Roads Fund and Country Main Roads Fund. In addition to the 
taxes raised by the State, the Main Roads Department receives substantial 
sums from a portion of the tax levied on petrol by the Commonwealth 
Government, contributions by municipal and shire councils and loan votes 
by the State. The finances of the Main Roads Department, and the system 
of Federal aid for roads, are reviewed in the chapter, “Roads and Bridges.” 


AccouNTS or StaTE EENTERPRISES. 
The principal State enterprises are those usually known as business 
undertakings; viz., railways, tramways, motor omnibuses, and Sydney 
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Harbour works. The capital of these enterprises has: been provided by the 
State Treasury, mostly from loan funds. Their financial operations on 
revenue account were included in the Consolidated Revenue Fund on a 
yeceipts and payments basis until 30th June, 1928, when a separate account 
in respect of each undertaking was opened in the State Treasury. Since 
that date their annual accounts have been kept on a revenue and expenditure 
basis and these combined with the receipts and payments of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund and the Road Transport and Traffic Fund form the State 
‘Revenue Budget. 


On Ist April, 1925, the Metropolitan Water and Sewerage. Board was 
constituted an autonomous body and its finances ceased. to be recorded’ in 
the. Treasury accounts. Similar action was taken in connection with the 
Hunter District Water and Sewerage Board on 1st July, 1988; previously 
the accounts of this undertaking had been treated in the same manner 
as the railways, tramways.and Sydney Harbour. 


Details regarding the: individual business undertakings: are published’ in 
the chapters of this Year Book-relating to “Railways, Tramways and Motor 
Omnibus Services,” and “Shipping” (as to Sydney Harbour works). Par- 
ticulars of their revenue and expenditure during the year ended 30th 
June, 1939, are summarised in the following. table :— 


Taste 378.—State Business. Undertakings, Revenue aud Expenditure, 


1938-39. 
Expenditure. 
Surplus 
Service, Revenue. orr 
Working Ex- | Sinking Deficit’ 
Expenses- Interest. change. - Fund. Total, O 
Ha etl oe xB | Sh, 
1 
Business Undertakings— & £. £ £ £ £ £ 
Railways: ce vae(19,046,441 [14,820,068 | 5,360,000 | 690,000 |747 ,000.)21,117,063; |(-)1,171,522 
Trams and Omuikuses — 
ga a 3,244,2 272;170°| 35,057 | 36,449 
Tramways... «| 8,244,278 2 5 y 
Omnibuses...  ...| 838,007 } 3,685,087 9,267 | 1.179 833 \ 4,040,942 41,343 
Total, Metropolitan,| 4,082,285:.| 3,685,987. 281,437 | 36,236:| 37,282 -| 4,040,942. 41,343 
BU alas 204,514 | 32,486 | 4,119 | 4,210 7 
Tramways... os ra) 4 . dt, D 
Omnibuses:.. 12] 87:535 | ¢ 270273 1377 172 45-- } 312,682-| (-)20,633 
Total, Newcastle ...| 292,049 270,273" 33,863 4,291 4,255° 312,682 | (-)20,633 
Total, Trams:aud Buses-| 45374,334-| 3,956,260 315,300 | 40,527 | 41,537 | 4,353,624 20,710 
Sydney-Harbour «+-| 15155,627. 380,120 423,341 | 55,230. 58;210° 916,901. 238,726 - 


Total; Business 
Undertakings .../25,476,402. 18,657,343. | 6,098,641 


785,757 | 846,747 (26,388,488 |(-)912,086 


* Amounts chargeable in respect of loan-capital- of undertaking. 


The railway revenue; as shown in the table, includes: certain sums 
received from the Consolidated: Revenue- Fund} viz., a contribution’ of 
£800,000—made annually since-1928-29—towards losses-incurred' on develop- 
mental country lines, and £332,150 in respect of freight concessions allowed 
to primary producers aud on the carriage and handling of coal. The classi- 
fication of expenditure on the railways as in the foregoing table differs 
from that adopted: by the Commissioner for Railways, which includes: with: 
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working expenses (£14,542,980) portion of the sinking fund charge used in 
writing off discarded assets, £250,815, but does not include ‘loan. manage- 
ment ‘expenses £28,798 which the Commissioner appropriates from net 
earnings. 


The working expenses of the tramways and omnibuses include ‘interest 
on a temporary loan £4,854 and loan management expenses £1,744 which are 
‘treated in the accounts published’ by the Commissioner for Road Transport 
and Tramways as appropriations from net earnings. Charges for current 
depreciation :also are included in working. expenses, ‘the total amount of 
£249,523 being..distributed as follows, viz.: metropolitan tramways £110,124 
and .omnibuses £114,342, and ‘Newcastle tramways £4,451 -and omnibuses 
£18,606. An.appropriation of £6,205 towards arrears of tramways deprecia- 
tion has. been excluded:from -expenditure. 


In addition to the business .undertakings there are several State-owned 
utilities for the supply of.essential services -and, formerly, there were a 
number of trading concerns. The capital .of such enterprises has been 
provided from State loan and revenue funds and, in some cases, from 
surplus earnings, “Their’revenue accounts, however, ‘have not ‘been brouglit 
within the scope of the State Revenue ‘Budget, although they are part of 
the Special Deposits Accounts in the Treasury. The following table shows 
the revenue ‘and expenditure of ‘the major State enterprises (other than the 
business undertakings) which were in operation during the year 1937:88:— 


‘TaBiy 879.—State Enterprises, Revenue and Expenditure, 1987-38. 


Expeniliture. 
Enterprise. Revenue. Working | Mterest | ginxing. Surplus. | Deficit. 
Expenses. mesnange: Vund. i 
£ £ £ £ £ - ‘£ 
Water Supply— i 
Broken Hill* Ae ...| 45,566 | 37,197 | 2,992 tee 5,377 : cs 
Junee* er et wal 8,571 5,297 7,600 2,265 me 6,501 
South-West ‘Tableland* ...| -21;896 | 12,866 | 27,422 oe , ‘18,392 
Electricity— : 
Burrinjuck ... ae vee! 118,222 | 48,445 | 415541 4,096 | 24,140 
Port Kembla ot ..-| 102,149 | °72,938 | 22,656 we |) «6,555 
Metropolitan Meat Industry _ ...| 706,336 |.669,425 | 32,797 3,489 625 
Port Kembla Coal Shipment ...| 33,595 | 25,224 3,231 Os 5,140 
State Coal Mine be .«-| 180,120 | 166,835 | 12,382 1,320 83 es 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area... 270,569 | ‘174,998 | 227,527 bes ‘131,056 


* Year ended 31st Decem)er, 1937. 


The history and operations of the State trading concerns, which were 
known as industrial undertakings, have been described in earlier issues 
of this Year Book. With few exceptions, these undertakings have been 
closed or sold to private purchasers .as going concerns, or their activities 
have been merged into the Consolidated Revenue Fund; e.g., the Govern- 
ment Tourist Bureau and the Building Construction Branch. A statement 
of the aggregate profits and losses of the industrial undertakings which 
have been closed or sold, including the: profits and losses en realisation, was 
shown on page 349 of; the Year Book for 1987-88. 


Croser -Serruement Account. 

The Closer Settlement Funil is maintained :as a separate account, and 
its ‘transactions are not’ included. in the Consolidated Revenue. Fund, nor 
in the ordinary revenue and expenditure accounts of the Government 

* 35355—B 
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accounts. It was established under an Act passed in 1906 and replaced as 
from Ist July, 1928, by a new Closer Settlement Fund, incorporating 
its liabilities and the Returned Soldiers Settlement Accounts. A liability 
of £3,544,005, being the net loan expenditure in respect of the settlement 
of returned soldiers, as at 30th June, 1928, was transferred to the new 
fund. 


The working capital of the Closer Settlement Fund is derived from loan 
moneys made available by the State, Parliamentary appropriations from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund, insurance fees paid in respect of property 
under the Real Property Act, and capital and interest repaid by settlers. 
The expenditure from the fund consists mainly of the purchase price of 
estates, the cost of subdivisions and improvements, advances to returned 
soldiers, interest and sinking fund charges on loan moneys, sums paid in 
respect of assurance claims under the Real Property Act, amounts for the 
redemption of closer settlement debentures issued in lieu of cash payments 
for estates, and premiums for fire insurance in respect of improvemeuts. 
The fund is charged also with costs of administration. 


Up to 30th June, 1939, an amount of £14,827,368 had been expended 
from the combined Closer Settlement Funds on the acquisition, improve- 
ment and disposal of estates and leases, and in making advances to soldier 
settlers. This amount consisted of cash payments to vendors and others, 
£9,785,939, and debentures issued in part payment for estates, £5,041,429. 


At 380th June, 1939, the loan indebtedness of the fund, less £509,565 
contributed to the National Debt Sinking Fund, was £12,208,184, consist- 
ing of Closer Settlement Debentures, £34,400, and Commonwealth stock 
and advances from General Loan Account, £12,168,784. Closer Settlement. 
Debentures to the face value of £5,007,029 have been redeemed as follows :— 
£8,862,279 from General Loan Account and resources of the funds, 
£236,800 from the National Debt Sinking Fund and £907,950 by conversion 
to Commonwealth stock under the national debt conversion of 19384. 

The following cash statement shows the receipts and payments of the 
Closer Settlement Fund during the year ended 30th June, 1939 :— 


Tarte 380.—Closer Settlement Fund, 1938-39. 


RECEIPTS. £ PAYMENTS, £& 
Repayments of Principal, Interest and Acquisition of Land cen A 436,304 
Fire Insurance Premiums oD 471,471 | Subdivision, Maintenance, Improvement 
Tees under Real Property Aet ... ae 24,720 and Disposal of Land bs 7,497 
Repayments—Previous Year's Wx- Advances to Soldier Settlers... or 438 
penditure ae rae aa yaa 2|Administration ... wae ie ae 25,205 
Repayment of Closer Settlement 
Debentures .. ae ‘se 97,300 
Contribution to Sinking Fund 2 aia 58,578 
Interest... oath tae 431,373 
Tire Insurance Premiums aie 2,480 
Claims under Real Property Act” ees 246 
Total Reccipts ... aes aoe as £96,193 
Jixeess of Payments tee oe a5 563,228 
Total sed tee we» = =1,059,£21 Total Payments a = 4,059,£21 


The fund has been in overdraft since 1929-30. The overdraft was £812,348 
at 30th June, 1935, and it declined in each subsequent year to £363,501 in 
1937-38, then rose to £926,729 in 1938-39, 

Balances owing to the fund in respect of purchase-money, advances, rents, 
and interest amounted to £13,243,917 at 30th June, 1939. This included 
instalments in arrears; viz., principal £571,544 and interest £595,484. Sub- 
stantial sums have been written off debtors’ balances as a result of reap- 
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praisements of the capital values of properties, and a large amouut of 
interest has been capitalised and instalments thereon have been deferred 
free of interest to the end of the term of purchase. 

The interest chargeable to the fund was at rates applicable to the various 
loans from which its capital had been obtained until 80th June, 1932. Then 
the rate payable on-moneys:due to the General Loan Account and on 
Commonwealth securities was reduced to 44 per cent. and it was further 
reduced to 84 per cent. in January, 1988. The rate on Closer Settlement 
Debentures was reduced in terms of the Interest Reduction Act, 1931, as 
described on page 515, the rate payable on debentures outstanding since 
1932 being reduced from 5 per cent. to 4 per cent. As from Ist July, 1932, 
the fund was relieved of a proportionate charge in respect of the oversea 
exchange on interest on the State debt. 


Lepcrr BALances. 

The Audit Act provides that the Treasurer may arrange with any bank 
for the transaction of the general banking business of the State. ‘I'he 
various accounts open at 80th June, 1939, are shown below. All amounts 
paid into any of the accounts mentioned are deemed to be “public moneys.” 
The special accounts, which consist of “Supreme Court Moneys,” are not 
controlled by the Audit Act, but directly by the officers in charge of the 
Departments concerned. 


Taste 881.—State Accounts, Balance at 80th June, 1989. 


I 
vest ‘ nt 
Account. | ash oe ee Votal. 
£ | £ £ 
Credit Balances— 

Special Deposits Account* aoe oe ... 1,868,767 | 13,332,222 | 15,200,989 
Special Accounts ... ti ei te 18 482,901 482,901 
Government Railways Fund |. oon aes 3,660 3,660 
Metropolitan Transport Trust General Fund |. aE 258,433 258,433 

Newcastle and District Transport Trust General 
Fund ... fe sgt = "oad yee I 8,619 8,619 
Sydney Harbour Trust Fund ss me vo aes 514,727 514,727 
Road Transport and Traffic Fund Bie aus tee 290 290 
State Transport (Co-ordination) Fund ... va Sea 1,206 1,206 
Miners’ Accident Relief Account... ae aise 77,000 a 77,000 
General Loan Account... me sae er ae 3,271,255 | 3,271,255 
Commonwealth Treasury Bills (Sydney) Account: ia 31,830,000 | 31,830,000 
Revenue Deficits Loans (Funding) Account... ani 2,937,000 2,937,000 
Total Credit Balances ee ...| 1,945,767 | 52,640,313 | 54,586,080 

Debit Balances— 

Consolidated Revenue Fund oa $4 ok ols 33,539,182 | 33,539,182 
Closer Settlement Account ‘ oe oe} es 926,730 926,730 
Loan Expenditure Suspense Account wed wae \ 8,475 8,475 
Coal Purchase Suspense Account ; | as 17,345 17,345 
Grain Elevators Freight Suspeuse Account 9,988 9,988 

Advances for Departmental Working Accounts 

and Other Purposes and Advances to be 
recovered.. 10,203,059 | 10,203,059 

Metropolitan "Water, Sewerage. ‘and Drainage 
Board Advance Account sin 5,134,546 | 5,134,546 

Debits not Transferred to Treasurer's 8 ” Public 
Accounts ey nag ae ase wae or 312,535 312,535 
Total Debit Balances | 50,151,860 | 50,151,860 
Net Credit Balance 1,945,767 | 2,488,453 | 4,434,220 

} 


* Details are shown in Table 384. 
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All of the acconnts are combined: to form the “Treasurer’s General’ Bank- 
ing Account” in whicely the’ balarces ofthe accounts: in: credit are used. to 
offset the overdrafts on other: accounts:. Temporary’ borrowings to maintain 
the: general eash position. are credited to! the: Commouwealth Treasury: Bills 
(Sydney). Account. [Extensive borrowing for this purpose’ was: necessary 
to meet the heavy ‘deficiencies: incurred. by: the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
during. the depression: years. Long-term loans. specifically: allocated. to meet 
portions of ‘revenue deficiencies incurredi:in: 1936-86 ‘and: 1988:39i are held’ 
in the Revenue Deficit Loans (Funding) Account: pending legislative 
authority for the funding of the deficiencies. A’ further loam of £1,100;000; 
repayable in quarterly instalments over a: period of two: years, for the 
purpose of financing’ portion of the: revenue deficiency. incurred: in 198839 
is included in the Special Deposits Accounts, 


The account “Advances fon Departmental Working.Accounts and Other 
Purposes, and Advances to.be Recovered” embraces a number of individual 
accounts which have been opened for the purpose. of drawing: against’ the 
Treasurer’s General Banking Account to. provide. capital for Departmental 
Working Accounts and: advances of a recoverable: nature.. The. debit bal- 
ances as at 30th June, 1989, consist largely of sums advanced. to Govern- 
ment accounts, the chief being the Railways Fund. £7,050,000, Family 
Endowment Fund £2,498,984, Neweastle and District Transport Trust Gen- 
eral Fund £182;825, and Unemployment Relief Fund £42,446. Both the 
Family Endowment Fund. and Unemployment Relief Fund were merged 
into the Consolidated Revenue Fund on 1st July, 1933, but the above- 
mentioned: advances were not transferred. 


The Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board Advance: Account 
represents the: outstanding balance of repayable advances from .the Tyreas- 
urer’s General Banking Account which were. made to the Board: between 
1925'-and 1980: These advances, totalling £6,495;000, were made to:enable 
the Board to. continue the construction of new works pending the flotation 
of its own: loaus;. previously the cost of constructing such .works: was met 
from the General Loan Account: The advances were to be: repaid by: annual 
instalments of £324,750 over a period of 20 years fronv 1st J‘anuary, :1930. 
Under. an .amended arrangement the balance of £5,196,000-at 30th. June, 
1988;. is:'to be paid: by annual instalments of -£248;314;. including: principal 
and: interest,.spread over a period of 40: years.. 


The net ledger: balance at 30th. June in eaclhi of the: last five years are 
sliown below. 


TABLE 3882.—State Accounts, Net Credit Balances,. 1935.-to- 1939. 


Net Balances. 1935. 1936. 1937, 1938: 1938. 
£ a: es £ & 
Cash—. 
London fee Bee aia 47,969 52,368: 28,267 48,440: 52,790 
Remittances in Transit to! 
London ... eh ..-| 1,933,200 | 1,958,300 | 1,677,500 | 1,460,400 | 1,252,000 
Sydney s,s vss] 879,852 | 2,535,362 | 2,486,041 | 2,379,382 | 1,183,663 
Total Cash: ... «| 2,861,021 | 4,546,030 | 4,191,808 | 3,888,222 | 2,488,453 
Securities. wee on on 1,726,558 | 1,751,698 | 1,816,204 | 1,850,481 | 1,945,767 
Total Cash and Securities | 4,587,579 | 6,297,728 | 6,008,012 | 5,788,703 | 4,434,220 
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Srectau. Devosits-anp Specian, AccounTs, 

The Special Deposits and Special Accounts form a very important: di'vi- 
sion’ of. the: publié: finances,. not only from the, nature: and. volume of: the 
transactions, but also by reasom of the manner in which they are used in 
connection with the general finances of the State. 


These funds..are of: great’ assistance. in. the banking operations, of the 
Government. Although the Audit Act provides that the. funds cannot; be 
used except for the specific purpose for which they were deposited, it has 
been the custom. for many years to merge: the balances into. the, “Treagurer’s 
Géneral Banking. Account”. By this means they provide:a substantial 
reserve against which the Treasurer may draw to meet temporary require- 
ments and:-to finance: the. overdrafts of other accounts. The great bulk of 
the funds bear interest, whether invested..or not, and, the power to use them 
enables the Government to effect a large saving'in the interest which might 
otherwise. be, charged for. loan, accommodation, 


The following table shows. the amount of the, Special Deposits’ and 
‘Special Accounts.at intervals since 1929,, classified aceording to tlie, nature 
of liability: andthe form in which the: deposits are. held. Deposits ‘with 
internal liability: comprise funds‘ of the State Government and’ its various 
undertakings and instrumentalities; those with external liability. yepre- 
sent repayalilé deposits and ‘trust funds, 


Taster’ 883.—Special Deposits and Special Accounts, 1929 to 1939: 


Nature of Liability. Form of’ Deposit. Total Special 
As at Deposits and 
30th June, i Special 
Internal. External.. Cash. Securities. Accounts. 
£ £ £ £ j £ 
1929 4,316,496 20,388,518". 23/365,296 1,339,718 » 24,705,014 
1931 3,874,056; 19,824,248: 22,081,240 1,607,064. ||. 23,698;304 
1934. 4,022,733 19,031,181 21,534,392 1,519,522 233053 )914 
1937 4,088,705 10,812,530 12,662,031 1,739,204 14,401,235 
1938 4,335,151 10,743,534, 13,305,203 1,773,482 15,078,685. - 
1939 33217,602 12,466,288: 13,815,123 1,868,767 | 15,683,890 
I : 


At the 80th Jtme, 1939} the amount at the eredit’ of the Special Deposits 
Account was £15,200,989, and the. Special Accounts £482,901. The marked 
decline in the amount after 1983-34 was.due to the. transfer to General 
Loan: Account of long’ standimg deposits: lodged by: the Commonwealth to 
finance: State expenditure on the settlement of returned soldiers. The 


amount transferred was £8,465,983. 
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The amount at the credit of the principal accounts as at 30th June, 
1989, is shown in the following table :— 
Taste 384.—Special Deposits and Special Accounts, Principal Accounts. 


Special Deposits Accounts. 


£ £ 
Internal Liability— External Liability— 
Housing Funds geass | Pied and.” Short Call 
Homos for Unemployed _... 30,600 Sc cennnnation Board ... 1,124,699 
Government Insurance Office 815,083 Public Trusteo... ‘ 500,000 
Main Roads Department ... 181,937 Compensation Fund 
Forestry Account... ae 19,226 (Liquor) ... or .» 316,312 
Maritimo Services Board ... 500,000 Other ens “ve wae 25,071 
Departmental Funds 58,796 Penman Rae 
a7 rl<i 5, vances an cposits reduc- 
ANE ee eoens OEE ible by Instalments —_... 6,850,680 
: r «for 
Broken Hill Water Supply 50,429 ee a ee 1,100,000 
Burrinjuck Electricity vt 203,858 Commonwealth Governmont— 
Coal Shipment, Port Accounts and Adyances ... 361,448 

Kembla ... coe age 38,112 Trustee Companics ... re 120,870 
Government Printing Office 58,116 Unclaimed Moneys, Intestate 
Hospitals Commission... 46,874. Estates, Dormant Funds, 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation... _ 140,141 ete. ... a ae w.  401,711 
Works and. Railway Store Bankruptcy Snitors and Un- 

Account ... es tu 51,000 claimed Dividends -_ 39,566 
Public Vehicles Account... 238,352 bata Compensation and 
Port Kembla Electricity ... be GER reteee nie Cee oh 
Stato Lotuerieg nn gu’irg | Wheat Industry Stabilisation — 183,050 
Sydney Harbour Bridge ... 81,690 Sac : ae 48,563 
Treasury Tire Risks —..._ 200,000 Sundry Socurity Deposits ... 163,320 
Wiro Nettin; 49,8 i Salari 

Be 887 Unclaimed Salaries and 
Othor Working Accounts 83,942 Wages www 2,718 
Suspenso Accounts ... w 106,594 Relief and War Funds ts 6,774 
‘Other a i a oe 2,586 Other ... on tee tee 213,306 
Total External Liability... 11,983,387 
Total Intornal Liability ... 3,217,602 Total Special Deposits... 15,200,989 
Special Accounts. 
(External Liability.) 
Perea £ £ 
see Z fo a sae 67,216 | Prothonotary ... 4. a. 16,161 
ter in Lunacy ae bs 6,122 gistrar of 5 
Publio'‘Trasteo.., = "! g93'246 Registrar of Probates .., see 156 
Total Special Accounts ... 482,901 


H aay 


The total sum to the credit of the accounts on the. 30th June, 1989, was 
£15,683,890, of which £1,868,767 was invested in securities; £11,080,642 was 
not invested but was used in advances and on public account at interest 
ranging from 1 to 4 per cent.; the remainder was used similarly, but 
without interest. In cases where interest was being paid by the Treasurer 
on the 80th June, 1939, the rate was 3 per cent., with the following excep- 
tions:—Main Roads and Treasury Fire Risks, 1 per cent.; Insurance 
Funds, 24 per cent.; Port Kembla and Burrinjuck Electricity, 2 per cent.; 
ee Irrigation Areas, 3.67296 per cent.; Fixed Deposit, 2 to 4 
per cent. 
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Tlie Treasury pays interest on deposits lodged by trustee companies, 
and sundry security deposits and trust accounts, at the rate ruling on the 
stock in which the deposits are invested. 

Interest rates on Special Accounts were 14 per cent. on Equity and 
Probate Accounts, 1 per cent. on Lunacy Accounts, and 2% per cent. 
on Public Trustee Accounts. 

The funds in the custody of the State Treasurer at credit of Special 
Deposits and Special Accounts were held as follows :— 


TABLE 885.—Special Deposits and Special Accounts, Cash and 


Investments. 
As at 30th June. 
Funds, 
1937. 1938. | 1989, 

In Banks— £ £. £ 
Special Deposits Account ... ine wee} 12,294,245 | 12,803,186 13,332,222 
Special Accounts... +e eee ‘ee 367,785 502,017 482,901 

Australian Consolidated Inscribed Stock | 1,080,944 1,120,844 1,233,655 

Securities not Specified ve eee se 658,260 652,637 635,112 


Total ... vee ose £| 14,401,234 | 15,078,684 | 15,683,890 


State Loay Funps. 

Moneys raised on loan by the State are credited to the General Loan 
Account with the following exceptions, viz., long term loans of relatively 
small amounts which have been utilised in funding revenue deficiencies; a 
large amount of short dated treasury bills which has been eredited to a 
special account and used to meet unfunded revenue deficiencies; small 
amounts credited to the Closer Settlement Fund for the conversion, at 
maturity, of portion of the fund’s loan debt. 

The loans credited to the General Loan Account comprise both new 
loans to be expended on works and services, and conversion or renewal 
loans for repayment of maturing loans. As a general rule the expenses 
of flotation are paid from the gross proceeds of loans and only the net 
proceeds are paid into the account. Additional credits are obtained from 
repayments to the account of loan moneys expended in earlier years. 
These repayinents are derived mainly from the sale of land, works, mater- 
jals, ete., acquired from loan funds, and the repayment of loan capital 
advanced to settlers and local governing and statutory bodies. Normally 
they constitute an important contribution towards the funds available for 
expenditure on new loan works. 


The expenditure from the General Loan Account is subject to Parlia- 
mentary appropriation and consists of amounts expended on works and 
services, repayment of maturing loans—mostly from the proceeds of con- 
version loans—and the payment of stamp duty on the transfer of stocks 
issued in London. 

Annual Loan Hxpenditure on Works and Services. 


Particulars of the loan expenditure on works and services by the State 
Government from the General Loan Account (including old loan accounts 
now defunct and the Loan Expenditure Suspense Account) since 1901 are 
shown in the following table. The average annual amounts at intervals 
of five years are stated from 1901 to 1925 and the annual amounts there- 
after. Gross loan expenditure represents the new expenditure in each 
period; from this are deducted repayments to the loan account to obtain 
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the net loan expenditure or net amount added to the acenmulated loan 
expenditure outstanding. 


TabLe 886.—Annual Loan Experditure on Works -and Services, 1901 to 


1939. 
Renay | Roney 
ments 0 ‘ ments 0 
Year-ended oe i Amounts ‘| ae Len Year ended eae Amounts ae qos 
30th June. pike Spent in ;| Pape 30th June. | “428 Spent in 4 
nes Previous ute ure. Previous ° Rees 
Years. Years. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1901-05* 3,441,660 226,920 3,214,740 1931 6,152,467 654,218 5,498,249 
1906-10* "2,248,947 157,127 2,091,820 1932 4,032,067 644,924 3,387,143 
1311-15* 7,032,586 357,577 6,675,009 1933 4,910;886 589,405 4,321,431 
1916-20* 6,996,985 479,126 | -6,517,809 19384 7,798,004 793,616 7,004,478 
1921-25* 11,829,869 1,220,688 | 10,608,681 1985 10,607,075 882,313 9,724,762 
1926 10,677,817 1,086,868 9,590,949 1936 9,491,108 1,512,288 7,978,820 
1927 18,044,105 2,277,744 | 10,766,361 1937 7,182,523 846,445 6}386;078 
19238 18,760,265 | .1,225,987 | 12,534,278 1938 8,110,740 3,009,875 5,100,865 
1929 16;092, 936 710,825 |°:15,382,111 1939 +8, 788, 604 33380, 748 5,407,856 
1980 ‘9,308,228 614,290 8,783,938 


* Annual average. 


‘The repayments were unusually large in 1987-38 and 1988-39. This 
was due partly to the repayment from loaus raised by municipal and shire 
councils of amounts expended from the General Loan Account in earlier 
years on the construction of water and sewerage works in country towns. 
Formerly these repayments were spread over.a long term of years and were 
paid from the annual revenues of the councils. 


The expenditures shown in the table do not include flotation expenses 
and stamp duty on transfers of -stock issued in London, which are ‘paid 
from the proceeds of loans. .During the past five years ‘such expenses 
amounted to £186,263 in 1934-35, £564,816 in 1985-86, £238,351 in 1936-87, 
£315,780 in 1987-88, .and £108,735 in 1938-39. 

‘The table omits .trausactions ‘relating to ‘Closer .Settlement ‘Debentures 
which were issued in.part.payment of large estates acquired for closer 
settlement. Jt omits also amounts which were advanced :by the Common- 
wealth .Government ‘for the -consttuction of the .Grafton-IXyogle-Southi 
Brisbane railway line. Liability in respect of both itemis is reflected in the 
public debt of the State, but the transactions were not passed through the 
General Loan Aceount although they provided works 'and services of a 
type usually acquired from leans. Closer Settlement Debentures -amount- 
ing to £5,041,500 in the aggregate were issued between 1914+15 and 1929- 
30, and Commonwealth advances for the Grafton-South Brisbane railway 
amounting to £1,419,593 were. expended between -1925-26 and.1980-81. .The 
following distribution of these amounts according to the year of issue or 
expenditure supplements information relating to ordinary loan expenditure 
contained in the preceding table. 


Commonwealth 
‘Year ended Closer Settlement Year ended Closer Settlement Advance, Expenditure 
30th June. Debentures Issued. 30th June. ‘Debentures Issue. on Grafton -South 
Brisbane Raibway. 
£ £ 

1915... wee 24,400 1923 tee 340,400 tes 
1916... aes 5,600 “1926 wee 38,500 275,275 
1917... one '503;500 1927 ee 25,100 330,589 
1918... tee 245,100 1928 ves 21,200 398,593 
IO19... sid 625,550 1929 ie 97,300 . 221,828 
1920... eve 2,780,450 1930 on 34,400 180,288 
‘1921... as 288,400 1931 x a 13,020 


1922... ie 11,600 
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With the exception of £34,400. outstanding at 30th June, 1989, the Closer 
Settlement Debentures: have been redeeméd from various sources; VizZ., 
payments by purchasers of closer settlement farms, ete., the National Debt 
Sinking: Fund; by conversion into. Commonwealth. stock. and bonds, and 
from: votes.of the General Loan Account.. Redemptions from votes of the 
General Loan Account are not included in the expenditure on works and 
services shown in Table 886. 

Distribution. of Annual Loan Expenditure. 

The principal items of the gross loan.expenditure by the State Govern. 
ment oni workg and services, and:of repayments to the loan account, during 
each. of. the past five years. are shown below. 


Taste 387:—Distribution: of Annual Loan Expenditure, 1985 to 1939. 


Year. ended. 30th June.. 


Work. or Seryice. 


1935. | 1936; 1937, 1938; | 1939: 


Gross Loan Expenditure; 


£& £ £. £ £ 
Rallways ... aes on one eas «| 1,767,011 | 2,541,986 | 2,259,999°| 2,575,000 P) 310,000" 
Tramways: vite rt ae oe +] 289,320.) 172,930 169,700 | 123,700 18,883: 
Omnibuses, on 16,500 3,500 127,135 180,700 10,000 


Water Supply, Sewerage and Drainage’ «| 1,803,696 | 1,412;918 692,760 987,118 |. 850,728: 
Water Conservation and Jirigation— ' 


Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area 111,210 72,209 70,881 138,316 |' 176,402 
River Murray Commissioniand Settlement... 111,704 104,604 119,051 126,477 121,231. 
Water and Drainage Trusts, etc. .., «| 271,994 454,518 299,084 379,256 353,786 
Wryangala Storage Reservoir and Other ...| 114,445 24,694 8,812 4,868 2,895: 
Harbours, Rivers, Wharves, etc.— 
piaiey. ‘Harbour: wes wey eee te 18,804 44,500 54,000 27,000 106,844 
as a was s{) 140,084.] 123,307 155,196 734,310 849,103 
Roads, Bridges and Punts wae wee «| 360,049°| 232,560 772,925 821,881 | 1,953,801 
Industrial Undertakings, etc.— 
Electricity 60,754 38,959 92,572 195,518 217,983- 
Abattoirs, Tourist Resorts, “Dredge “Repair : 
Shop,.etc, a ave sls on 26,116 2,097 679 2,607 
Agriculture— 

Grain Elevators . be sel 298,259 2975206 . 44,658 26,712 62,569 

Other, including Advances toTarmers 1), 148 71,958. 215 1,184 95,504. 
Land, including Closer Settlement aud ree , 

netting rr ess a ta 21,099 535 114 10,108 222, 
Housing ... . ast s-| 162,360 80,429 35,369 35,311 35,300 
Publie Buildings, ‘Sites, ‘etc.—. 

Courts, Police. Stations and.Gaols, .,, ana 50,319 25,581 29,932 19,628" 32,630 

Lducational and Scientific .., vet «|. 56,656°| 172,318 230,110 413,835 439,771 

Hospitals and'Charitable... «| 291,697 217,862 300,;736:| 368,186 381,636; 

Recreation Reserves; Parka, ‘Baths. eto. |. 2,228 18 76,5384 169,121: 231,949 

Administrative: wie _ are 5,725 4,287 13265 1,465 2,884 

Miscellaneous:,.. 3,261' 1,067 32,020 184,666 98,036 
Miscellaneous’ Works in Shires and Munici- ‘ 

palities asi oes ie nits 175,249 583,881 386,614 

Unemployment: ‘Relief Works* ues ++«| 4,629,691 | 3,391,065 | 1,448,577 2° 59,893 | 

Total .Gross. Loan . Expenditure: on 
Works and Services eee «..{10,607,075 | 9,491,108 | 7,182,528 | 8,110,740 | 8,788,604; 
if ry 
Repaynients:to Loan Account. 

7 £ g £ £. £. 
Railways .., oe ose ove wee w| 529,478 380,170 355,911 231,545 307,713, 
‘Tramways’ vee pee eee ove ids 23,026 255,953 10,499 512,489. 126,294 
Omnhnibuses acs 758 2,607 1,141 57,079 4,292: 
Water Supply, Sewerage and Drainage ea 38,418. 54,803 171,101 | 1,234,131. | 1,726,921- 
Water Conservation and Irrigation. ... «| 182,299 123,849 54829 65,169 185,370 
Harbours, Rivers, Wharves, etc. ase ie 11,540 3,764 75,319 87,172 23,056 
Roads, Bridges and Pants cae aes fies 97,613 100,435 103,221 102,829 103,321 
Industrial ae ess eto. ... eae wet 4,295 1,648 19,613 89,264 278,676 
Agriculture toe ans os we 766 5,251 2,945 132,523 144;203 
Land is ous or vee oT oes 1;217 1,016 11,535 628- 70,516 
Housing ., acs ais ec 9,385 19 12° 110,228 11,074 
Public Buildings, ‘Sites, Jet. a ass 1884: 2,388, 1,645 2,952 59,7838 
Miscellaneous’ Works in Shires and “Munici- 

palities er ose ous wife iy 9,400 5,520 
Unemployment.Relief Works | Re »-| 81,634 | 580,385 38,674.| 374,466 | 334,009 
TotaliRepaymenta. ... ...], 882,313 | 1,512,988 846,445 | 3,009,875 | 3,880,748 

Net Toan Expenditure. on: ee and | 
Services... ...| 9,724,762, | 7,978,820 | 6,336, 078 5,100,865 | 5,407,856 


¥ See explanation hereundér, 
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Until 1935-86 most of the loan moneys expended on rationed relicf works 
or specifically for unemployment relief was voted and classified as unemploy- 
ment relief works while a considerable part of the work done wag upon 
roads, etc. In following years the practice adopted progressively was to 
vote increased amounts for specific works (such as roads, harbours, parks, 
etc.) aud to employ part time relief workers on those works. 


Total Loan Expenditure. 


A broad view of the field of State capital investment is provided by the 
following table, which shows the aggregate loan expenditure on principal 
works and services from 1858 to 19389. It is apparent from the table that a 
large proportion of the loan exnenditure has been devoted to the establish- 
ment of assets which provide cssential aids to industry and community 
services, and therefore constitute valuable assets. Normally, these assets 
return sufficient revenue to pay a large proportion of the interest, sinking 
fund, ete, on the Public Debt. Some, however, are of a develop- 
amental character, and promote the growth of settlement and industry 
without earning directly any part of the capital debt charges on money 
spent in their construction. Transport services (i.e. railways, tramways 
and omnibuses) are the most important object of investment and account 
-for 49.5 per cent. of the total loan expenditure; water, sewerage and 
drainage works represent 12.5 per cent., harbours and rivers 6.6 per cent., 
roads and bridges 6.1 per cent., and water conservation and irrigation 5.4 per 
-eent, 


Taste 888.—Accumulated Loan Expenditure on Works and Services, 
1858 to 1939. 


Work or Service. & Work or Service, £ 
Railways ava on ar «| 151,076,256 |} Land— 
* 'Pramways wie ea ee {| 8,807,582 Closer Settlement and Returned 
Omnibuses —.. vi at 827,761 Soldiers Settlement Cas we 11,512,662 
Water Supply, Sewerage and Drain- Advances for Wire Netting, ete. ... 418,075 
age— Crown Lands and Forests Inprove- 
Metropolitan one es «| 28,520,245 ments, one one ee 258,223 
Hunter District... cies ies aes Other ox ee ese See 44,833 
Country Towns wits 4,605,532 ‘ 
Water Conservation and Tnrigation— Housing va . oe e| 1,931,623 
Water and Drainage Trusts, ete. . 38,679,246 Public Buildings, sites, ote, — 
Mairrumbidgee Trrigation Area... 9,538,101 Courts, Gaols, Police and Fire 
“River Murray Comunission... “as 2,936,604 Stations ... ii 1,460,474 
River Murray Settlement and Edneational and Scientific 7,278,287 
Coomealla Irrigation Area... 203,006 Hospitals and Charitable ... 4,082,349 
Wyangala Storage Reservoir {1,218,646 Recreation, Reserves Parks, Baths, 
Wentworth Trrigation Arent wes 31,167 ete. ove Boa ae 709,353 
Keepit Storage Reservoir , . 524 Administrative 0.00 ee 866,748 
Harbours, Rivers, ‘Wharves, ‘ete. Other a E ay 1,011,503 
Sydney Harbour... ae Re 7938,089 Miscellaneous Works in Shires and 
Other 9,400,789 Municipalities 1,130,805 
Toads, Bridges ‘and Pants (Harbour, uth ast) 
Bridge £8,196,852) ine 19,805,962 Unemployment — Relicf dineluding 
Industrial Undertakings — Grants and Repayable Advances 
Newcastle Dockyard and Drege Deas to Shires and Municipalities) ,,,] 15,953,600 
Repair... 1,104, Pane . 
Tourist Bureau and Resorts a 119,527 |) Tmigration 4, we wee oe 569,930 
Abattoirs and Meat Distributing... 1,618,441 Other ... ae eos se 7 89,283 
Ces as eas oH an eR age Works transferred to Cainnanwoalt 3,965,937 
Other as oe aie felt 314,081 Works in Queensland prior to . 
Agriculture— Separation ies oe wea 49,855 
“Grain Elevators... me ait 6,185,548 | _—_—_—_——. 
Other, including Advances to Total Loan Expenditure on Works 
Farmers ... aoe he a 1,955,346 and Services to 30th June, 1939 .,.| 323,490,45¢ 


The accumulated loan expenditure on works and services amounted to 
£328,490,456 at 30th June, 1989, and the public debt of the State at the 
same date was £359,878,390. The difference between the two amounts is due 
to a number of factors, such as the inclusion in the public debt of certain 
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items which are not recorded in the General Loan Account and the redemp- 

tion of public debt from the sinking fund. The following statement 

furnishes a reconciliation :—- 

Taste 889,—Reconciliation of Accumulated Loan Expenditure with Public 
Debt of State, 30th June, 1989. 


£ £ 
Accumulated Loan Expenditure from General Loan Account on) 
Works and Services (Table 388)... tees Pv vee. J aaa Retox 323,490,456 
Add—Loan Expenditure not shown in General Loan 
Account— 
Commonwealth Advance—Grafton-South Brisbane 
Railway .. «| 1,416,762 


Closer Settlement Fund (portion ‘of liability) — 
Closer Settlement Debentures converted into Com- 
monwealth Stock 907,650 


Ve O ea ee 34,400 

Advances to Settlers ate ai 120,050 
Revenue and General Cash Deficiencies — 

Long Term Loans... say nae a «| 7,931,289 

Short Term Loans ... .| 32,930,000 


Flotation and Negotiation Expenses “(including Dis- 
counts ou Issne) in respect of Loaus credited to 


General Loan Account an Ns vee «| 17,577,479 
I——-—| 60,917,630 
»» Unexpended Balance of Loan Funds ... ove ash vais 3,612,780 
388,020,866 
Less—Redemptions of Public Debt from Revenue and 
Sinking Funds Nite «| 23,354,471 
Debt cancelled by Commonwealth in respect of 
Properties transferred from State to Common- 
wealth sie. Pst 2M wee tee ee} 4,788,005 
| 28,142,476 
Public Debt at 30th June, 1939 (Tables 392 to 396) ...] saseee 359,878,390 


Thus the principal components in State Loan Expenditure to 30th June, 
1939, are £825,969,818 expended on works and services of various kinds; 
£40,861,289 expended to meet deficits on revenue accounts; £17,577,479 being 
discounts allowed to lenders and loan flotation expenses; while £5,612,780 
of loan money remained on hand unexpended. The total amount of loans 
raised (£388,020,866) was offset to the extent of £28,142,476 by redemption 
of debt from revenue and sinking fund and transfer of certain properties. 
to the Commonwealth. 

Loan Raisings and Cost of Management, ete. 

Matters relating to the raising of loans by Australian Governments, with 
certain exceptions, are determined by the Australian Loan Council in terms 
of the Financial Agreement of 1927, to which referenee is made on page 
477, Operations incidental to the floatation of loans are conducted by the 
Commonwealth Government and the loans are secured by the issue of 
Commonwealth stock, debenture, bonds, etc. Each State is liable to the 
Commonwealth for the loans raised on its behalf. 

At 30th June, 1939, the loans outstanding on account of the State of 
New South Wales amounted to £359,878,3890, of which £188,413,400 was 
owing in Australia, £158,751,952 in London and £12,713,088 in New York. 
The greater part of these loans is represented by Commonwealth securities 
but a substantial amount of the overseas loans is secured by New South 
Wales securities issued prior to adoption of the Financial Agreement in 
1927. Commonwealth securities in respect of the indebtedness of New 


1 
{ 


3 
H 
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South Wales comprise amounts of £188;878,910 in Australia, £104;806,328 
in London and’ £3;892,633 in ‘New York; and New South ‘Wales securities 
£34,490 in Australia, £58,945,624 in London and’ £8;820,405 in New York. 

‘Quseription .andsmanagement of the :Commonwealth securities::are :con- 
ducted by the Commonwealth Government, but the ‘State is required to pay 
éxpenses allocated to its share of the total securities issued. Similar 
services in respect of New South Wales securities are performed by 
financial agents appointed by ‘the ‘State, -viz., the ‘Westminster. Bank iLtd.,: in 
London, and Chase National ‘Bank in New York. ‘Commission and other 
expenses of management are charged to revenue, amounts ‘in ‘the past three 
years b.2ng £65,481 in 1986-37, £54,588 in 1937-88 and £56,708.sin £:938-39. 

Iixpenses incidental ‘to the issue of loans, such as wnderwriting cominis- 
sion, byekerage, advertising, primting, etc.,.are paid ‘from the proceeds of 
loans. The amount in each of .the past five years is shown on page 462. 

The following table shows, since 1982, particulars of loans placed on the 
market for public subscription by the Commonwealth ‘Government, .and the 
amounts allotted therefrom to New South Wales. These constitute nearly 
the whole of the loans raised by the State of New South Wales in the period 
shown, but do not include a muimber of smaller ‘loans raised by the:sale of 
securities “over the counter” ‘and ‘by direct negotiation ‘with financial 
institutions land’ Government instrumentalities. 


Tabre 890—Loans Raised by Public ‘Subscription, '4932-1939 -Cincluding 
conversion joaus): 


| Commonwealth’ Flotations on: account 


‘of- all: Australian Governments. | Share allocated to ‘New South ‘Wales. 
! fe AS 7 
Discount ‘and 
Interest iRate. ea “Expenses. 
ie, ' a ase “ay = ‘ * ——— 
pat ‘Face  |-Issue Yield cue Trace Net 
Value, | Price. | x ed | reney | Value. Expenses | Proceeds. 
Nom | including | (latest Discount. of 
sa evemap- yaate): ‘Wotation. 
Issued in Australia, 
£000, £ :| Per'[£ 3.4. £ £ £ £ 
‘) cent. 
Nov., 1982 ...} 8,001 | 100 33/315 0] 10 3,725,080 7 31,680 | 3,693,400 
May, 1983 ... 8,461 | 100 33 | 3 15 °0 ‘94 | 3,709,190 ocd 12,296 | 3,697,104 
Nov. 5 «| 10,816 | 99 81 1312-5] 10 || 4,356,050'| 43,560 | 28,605 | 4,283,795 
June, 1984 ..,, 12,284 |, 984 33/3 7 8] 14 6,114,200 | 91,713 | 48,202 ) 5,979,225 
Noy., 5, «.{ ‘15,046 | 993 3/3 0.5] ‘14 ‘| 6;936,880 | 17,342 | 44;085 | 6,875,453 
June, 1935 ...[ 12,503 | 994 al3 8.5| 14 7,368,110 | 36,841 | 49,570 | 7,281,699 
Nov, » ...| 7,964] 993 2 |'3 15 6] 14 | °8;729,480 9,324 | 28,084 | 38,692,072 
Tane, 1986...) 9,018 | -984:] 8$.| 8 47 -6 | 154] 4,886,990 | 65,805 | 33,326,.] 4 ,287;859 
Nov., 5 ...| 7,516 | 974 33'|3 19 4 1,995,570 | 49,889 | “16,987 | 1;528,694 
April, 1987...) 7,871 | 99} 34 | 319 ‘1 | 114 | 2,855,000 | 21j412 | +-23,597 |° 2,809,991 
Nov., 5 «.{ 8195 | 993 33.315 6] 14 2,798,540 6,996 | 22:860 | 2,768,678 
May, 1938 ...| 10,418 |- 99% | °8}:|°3'15°10 | 16 | .2;421;740 | 12}109 | .19,596 | 2,390,035 
NOW,» '%..,{ @69,027 |.100 :| 3f | 3°17 6] 16 [610,396,770 ise 64,186 10,382, 584 
Feb., ‘1939 .., 8,526 | 100 | 3%:| 317 6 a8 2,812}440 a 24,952 | -2)787,488 
May, 5.4! 74,751 | .99 34 | 3.19° 2 1,805,000 | 18,050}, + | t 
* Includes ,for conversion purposes. a .£64, asi 600, and & £10,396,761. + Not-availdble. 
*Tgsued in London. 
Gct., 1992*...) 12;362 ) 97} | "Sh [4 1:2 5 | 112,860,958 |--309,024 |' 181516 | 11,870,418 
Feb., °1938 “9,622 |.-100 4-14 0-0] 87 |-.9,621,846 118,705 | .9,503,141 
May, ,, * 11,410 | 99 Bh 314 5’) 5 6427-465 | 64,275 | 89,146 | 6,274, O14 
July, -,, %...|  17;221') 99 -4° | 41:10 | 16 || 9,827,000 | 95,271:]. 126,042 | ..9,805/777 
Sept., 5, *...) 20,951 | 98 32] 31711] 20 | ‘4,901,283 | 98,024 | 65,606 4 737, 603 
Dec, », * 18,647 | 99 df-/'3'16 9 | ‘16 '980;400 | 29,804 | 40,705 | -.23909,801 
Feb., 1934* 21,637 | 97 34] 3,13 8] .25 | .3,979,050 | 119,372 + .8,859,678 
Nov, » 1 14602] 99 3 | 3°'5:11 | ‘40 ass asp ve 
Jan. 1b954...] +29;884 | 00 3L | 3 <5 %0'| 126 a Pee eerie 
July,» *..)] 13,470 | 100 3: /3 0 0) .6 | 12,420,113 «| 162,525 |°19,257,588 
Jan., 1936*..,] 91,657 | *952 8°'| 3 6 .10-| "22 || 21;657,000 } 974,565 | 282,429 | :20,400,006 
Tune; ::,,. *...| °16,551 | -99 22 | 2:18 .6,| -7 | 10,954,600 | 109,546 | 159,042 | ‘10,686,012 
June, aie 12,361 | “964 33 | 3:16 2| '5 |:12,360,958'| 432,633 | 158,771 | 11/769,654 
Nov., *...| 11,410 | - 97 482 | 8-15 01+) 117 “je, 465 | 192,824 | {81,816 | ..6,152,825 
June, 1938 | 7,000:| 99 34|3 16 6] 18 ve Ses oA 
Dee °23518'| 100- 4 [4.0 0 | 182: ne 
Tune 11989. .,1 6, 000! | 98h | a os 25 


* Conversion Loaus. « 


t Paid aoa Loan Account. 
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The State jhas not raised any new loan .money overseas since 1929. 
During the seven years 1932-83 to 1938-39, however, its.share in twelve of 
the fifteen conversion loans floated in London by the Commonwealth 
amounted in the aggregate to €113,618,178. Two of these loans, amaunting 
to £18,788,428, were for the further conversion of loans converted in 1932 
and 1933. 

The new loans floated in London by the Commonwealth in June 1938 
and 1989 were for defence purposes, with the exception of £5,000,000 of the 
1988 loan which was used for funding Treasury Bills. 


Narionst Dist Conversion Loan, 

As-part of the plan (known as “Tle Bremiers’ ‘Plan”) to meet the 
economic. crisis ‘in Australia consequent on the world depressivn, the. Pre- 
miers’ Conference held in Melbourne in May and June, 1931, decided to 
invite holders of Government securities in Australia to convert them into 
new issues on terms involving reduced rates of interest and alternative 
dates of redemption. 

A brief summary of the plan and of the circumstances leading up to 
it is published in the Commonwealth Year Book for 1981, and detailed 
reports of the various conferences have been issued .ags printed documents 
by the Commonwealth Parliament. Particulars -of the financial and 
economic .crisis which affected the State in common with Australia as 
a ‘whole.are given in the Comonwealth Year Book for 1937. 

The conversion of. the debt was authorised in terms of the Common- 
wealth Debt Conversion Agreement Acts (July and November, 1931); 
the Commonwealth Debt Conversion Act (August, 1931); and the (State) 
Debt Conversion Agreement Act (July, 1931) as modified by supple- 
mentary and amending enactments. The terms and conditions were set 
out on page 667 and following pages of the Official Year ‘Book of New South 
Wales 1980-31. 


‘THe Pusiic: Desr. 

The public debt of New South Wales had its origin in 1841, when, on 
28th December, the first loan amounting to £49,000 was offered locally. The 
issue was made during 1842.in two instalnents, the prices being par and 
£98 with uoninal interest rates of 54d. per cent. and 4d. per cent., respec- 
tively, ‘per diem. ‘The proceeds of the Joan were devoted to the promotion 
of immigration; previously funds for this purpose had been obtained from 
the sale of crown lands. The first overseas loan was raised in :London in 
1854. 


The Public Debt.;in November, 1855, when responsible Government :was 
proclaimed, was ‘£1,000,800, distributed under the following ‘heads :— 


‘Raised on the Security of Territorial Revenue— L 
Immigration... wet ees tee _ via eo 423,000 
‘Sydney Railway Company’s Loan... abs see an "217,500 


iRaised on. the Security of General Revenne— 


Amount ‘for Sydney Sewerage ais tee as eat 54,900 
+ ow, Sydney Water:Supply ... ss wee oe 28,000 
ay ogy allways ... Pre ik ae re ee 256,400 
“3 xy ‘Public.\Works ... Xs a8 aby ee .21;000 


Total ite ses ane ses ses -_ w. £1,000,800 
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The growth of the public debt between 1842 and 1845 and thereafter at 
quinquennial periods until 1895 is shown in the following table. 


Tasie 391.—Publie Debt of New South Wales, 1842 to 1895. 


As at As at As at 
3ist Amount, Sist Amount. 81st Amount. 
December. December. December. 
£ £ £ 

1842 49,500 1860 3,830,230 1880 14,903,919 
1845 97,700 1865 5,749,630 1885 35,564,259 
1850 132,500 1870 9,681,130 1890 48,383,333 
1855 1,000,800 1875 11,470,637 1895* 58,220,933 


* As at 30th June, 


Most of the debt in these years consisted of long dated debentures and 
inseribed stock and there were outstanding at ‘times relatively small 
amounts of Treasury Bills of shorter currency: 


Tn later years Closer Settlement Debentures were issued in part payment 
for large estates acquired by the Government for subdivision. 
stage certain repayable advances were made by the Commonwealth to 
assist in financing special works and services undertaken by the State. 
These liabilities are incorporated in the following statement, which shows 
the composition of the publie debt at various dates from 1900 to 1989:— 


TABLE 392.—Publie Debt of New South Wales, 1900 to 1939. 


At a later 


Long Term Debt, 
Per Head 
gotie une, Stock, Closer ec ar publ Debt, acti 
Debentures, | Settlement Gort srinent opulations 
ete, Debentures, | “4. avantes; 
£ & £ £ £ £ 
1900 65,332,993 ne nn ee 65,332,993 4717 7 
1905 82,321,998 82,321,998 66 12 2 
1910 | 92,525,095 | alo 92,525,095 57 6 6 
1915 | 127,735,405 24,422 ta 127,759,827 67 11 4 
1920 | 152,776,082 | 4,126,836 2,746,731 159,649,649 77 3 «9 
1921 | 164,336,492 4,241,436 6,506,983 175,084,911 838 4 9 
1922 ‘ 176,674,386 | 4,121,936 | 10,061,441 190,857,763 88 11 10 
1923 183,571,556 | 4,307,936 | 10,056,604 197,936,096 8919 1 
1924 194,074,971 | 3,629,486 | 10,056,059 207,760,516 92 13 0 
1925 201,702,327 | 3,572,800 | 10,229,638 215,504,765 93 19 10 
1926 | 209,793,012 | 3,380,500 8,975,195 222,148,707 94 15 9 
1927 | 227,724,466 2,395,050 8,331,697 238,451,213 99 5 6 
1928 | 245,247,907 | 2,223,050 8,729,219 256,200,176 | 104 3 11 
1929 256,791,945 | 1,848,650 9,157,866 Sed 267,798,461 | 107 0 2 
1980 | 256,044,716 | 1,802,150 9,212,905 3,545,252 | 270,105,023 | 106 15 7 
1931 | 258,277,694 | 1,040,150 8,950,854 | 19,037,033 | 287,305,731] | 112 9 5 
1932 | 258,954,988 132,200 8,950,854 | 37,684,534 | 305,722,576 | 118 11 7 
1933 266,820,343 132,100 8,949,189 | 38,297,776 | 314,199,408 | 120 16 2 
1984 | 276,355,570 131,700 8,948,523 | 39,302,776 | 324,738,569 | 123 17 4 
1935 ) 297,261,231 131,700 1,417,262 | 38,422,776 | 337,232,069 | 12710 2 
19386 304,589,256 131,700 1,416,762 | 40,570,276 | 346,707,994 | 130 1 G6 
1937 | 308,349,461 131,700 1,416,762 | 40,525,276 | 350,423,199 | 1380 2 10 
19388 | 311,915,216 ' 131,700 1,416,762 | 40,835,276 | 354,298,054 | 130 6 2 
1939 315,531,952 34,400 1,416,762 | 42,895,276 | 359,878,390 | 131 0 3 
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The short term debt became considerable after 1929 when special meas- 
ures were adopted to provide Government finance during the depression. 
It consists largely of Treasury Bills which usually are current for periods 
of three to six months. In earlier years Treasury Bills, of relatively small 
amount, were of longer duration and are included under long term debt. 


Commonwealth advances were made for various purposes, viz., settle- 
ment of returned soldiers and sailors on the land, construction of wheat 
silos, the Grafton-lXyogle-South Brisbane railway line and works under the 
Migration Agreement. The initial advance for the settlement of soldiers 
was made in 1916-17 and at 30th June, 1925, the liability amounted to 
£9,805,983. Sums of £1,340,000 in 1925-26 and £934,722 in 1926-27 were 
remitted by the Commonwealth and in 1984-35 the balance, £7,531,261, was 
funded by conversion into Commonwealth securities. Liability in respect 
of advances for the construction of silos amounted to £750,000 in 1919-20 
and £250,000 in each subsequent year until repayment was made in 
1929-30. Advances under the Migration Agreement were of a temporary 
character as Commonwealth securities were issued in their stead at an 
early date; amounts included ag advances were £150,820 in 1928-29 and 
£275,071 in 1929-80. The only Commonwealth advance outstanding at 
30th June, 1939, was that for construction of the Grafton-Kyogle-South 
Brisbane railway; the total amount advanced between 1924-25 and 1930-31 
was £1,419,593 and repayments amounted to £2,831. 


In considering the rate of growth of the debt, attention should be paid to 
variations in the purchasing power of the money expended, the steady 
growth of population throughout the period, the econoniic development 
of the State, as measured by the growth of its wealth, income and pro- 
ductiveness, and the earning power of the works constructed from loans. 


Furthermore, comparisons of the rate of growth of the State debt with 
that of other States of Australia should take into account the differences 
in the distribution of govermmental functions as between the central and 
local governments and the inclusion or non-inclusion of the capital debts 
of public utilities controlled by governmental authority. 


Similarly, in making international comparisons care should be taken to 
allow for differences in the distribution of debt as between central, provincial 
and local governments and the existence or otherwise of reproductive asscts 
acquired from loan funds. 


Domicile of Public Debt. 

Prior to 1900 the London money market was the principal source of State 
loan moneys, and 84 per cent. of the public debt at 80th July, 1900, had 
been incurred in London. Borrowing on the London market continued 
actively until 1929, but the State’s growing requirements for new loan 
capital were met to a much greater extent from local resources. ‘Two loans 
totalling £10,273,978 were raised in New York in 1926-27 and the State’s 
share of a loan raised in New York by the Commonwealth in 1927-28 was 
8,955,615. , 


Except for certain short term loans raised in Loudon for revenue deficits 
in 1930 and 1931, no new loans have been raised overseas since 1929, 
although there have been a number of conversion loans to provide for the 
redeniption of old loans at maturity. For this reason and because of the 
purchase and cancellation of securities through the sinking fund, the 
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overseas debt has been declining gradually since 1931. In 1987 the debt 
outstanding in Australia. exceeded for the first time the amount owing 
overseas. 


The following table shows the amount of State public debt outstanding 
in’ Australia, London: and New York at: quinquemunial intervals: from 1900 
to 1920 and. annually thereafter: 


Taste 893.—Public Debt of New South Wales, place of: Domicile, 1900 to 


1939, 
Publie Debt: Outstanding— Proportion. 
goth une: Oversea, Total 
Australia. Publi eo Debt. . Australia: Oversea.. 
London, _ New: York, 

£.(Aust.) £ (Stg.) £* £: Per cent. | Per cent. 
1900 10,272,343 55,060,650 |- ie 65,332,993 15-72 84-28 
1905 18,314,448 64,007,550 ens 82;321,998 22:25 | 77-75 
1910 25,370,290 67,1543803 a 92,525,093 27-42 | 72-58 
1915 42,592,540 85,167,287. wee 127,759,827 33:34. 66:66: 
1920 57,672,204 | 101,977,445 ie 159,649,649 36-12 63-88 
1921 66,667,308 | 108,417,603 oe 175,084;911 38-08 61-92 
1922 72,461,643 | 118,396,120 ; ete 190,857,763 37:97: 62-03 
1923 77,582,660 | 120,353,436. | “an 197,936,096 39:20° | 60°80 
1924° 78,190,212 | 129,570,304 eas 207,760,516 37°68 =| 62:37" 
1925 79,266,609 | 136,238,156 |. iss 215,504,765 36-78 | 63:22 
1926. 81,826,091 | 140,322,616 wake 222,148,707 36:83 63:17 
1927 83,564,800 | 144,612,440 | 10,273,973 | 238,461,213 35-04 64-96 
1928 86,955,489 | 155,092,462 | 14,152,225 | 256,200,176 33-94 66:06 
1929 95,509,424 | 158,251,864 | 14,037,173 | 267,798,461: 35-66 64:34 
1930 99,430,095 | 156,729,300:'| 18,945,628 | 270,105,023 : 3681 | 63-19 
19341 107,501,666 | 165,978,441: |; 13,825,624 | 287,305,731 37-42 62-58 


1932 127,142,930 | 164,971,509. | 13,608,137 | 305,722,576. 41:59 58-41. 
1933 138,365,661 | 162,363,286 | 13,470,461 | 314,199,408 44-04 1 55-96 
1934. 149,712,307 | 161,680,120 | 13,346,142 | 324,738,569 4610 | 53-90 
1935 162,421,505 | 161,585,121 | 13,226,343 | 337,232,969 48-16 | 51-84 
1936. 172,099,601 | 161,437,120 |: 13,171,273 | 346,707,994 49-64. 50:36 
1937 176;810,481 | 160,541,620: ) 13,071,098’ | 350,423,199- 50-46 49:54) 
1938 181,932,521 | 159,446,470 | 12,919,963 | 354,298,954 51-35 48:65 
1939 188,413,400 | 158,751,952 | 12,713,038 | 359,878,390 52:35 47°65 


* Repayable in “‘ Dollars ’’—converted at rate of 4°8665 dollars to £. 


The public. debt as shown in Tables 392 to: 396 represents the amounts 
used for book-keeping purposes without adjustment for the: considerable 
changes in the value of Australian currency relatively to English and: 
American currencies which have taken place since 1929: The London debt: 
therefore represents the amount repayable in sterling, and the New York 
debt represents the amount repayable in dollars which has been converted at 
the arbitrary rate of 4.8665 dollars to £1. Because of currency deprecia- 
tion (shown in Table 435 in respect of exchange between Australia and 
London) the debt outstanding in London and New York would be appre- 
ciably: greater than is shown in the table. if expressed in terms of Australian. 
currency: 
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Domicile and Rates of Interest: on. Public Debt. 

The following tables show in respect of the New South Wales public debt 
as at 30th June, 1939, the amount in-the-various registers and the rates of 
interest. 

TABLE 394.—Public Debt of New South Wales at 30th June, 1939, Domicile 
and Rates of: Interest: 


Rate Public Debt Qutstanding; . Total. | Annual: 
per cent: ‘Australia. London: New ‘York. Public Debt. Interest, 
Short Term Securities— | 
£a. d. £(Aust.) £(Stg.) |, £* £ £ 
310 0... 20 »{ 1,100,000 os ahs * 1,100,000 38,500 
2650 4. ose int oe 9,965,276 » oes 9,965,276 224,219 
115 0 4... ue .../, 31,830,000 vee ies | 81,830,000 | 557,025 
Total, Short Term ...| 32,930,000: | 95,965,276 sit 42,895:276 |; | 819;744. - 
Long: Term: Securities — — — — 
§ 5 0 .. avs ite ee 17,870,500 an 17,870,500 938,201 
609 .. tas suak 3,035 we ; as 3,035 | 153° 
5 0 0 ens se 16,510,584 | 8,819,994 | 25,330;578 | 1,266,529’ 
Total, £5 and over ies 3,035: | 34,381,084 | 8,819,994, | 43,204,113 ) 2,204,883 
413 0... mais ort 432,910 ‘Se 4325910 20,130 
410 0 ... ea os ee 3,892,633 3,892;633: |’ 175,169 
453... i 2,124,060 he 2,124,060 90,538 
4. 1. 4) 0, sas -«| 11,246,140 sie oie 11,246,140 457,577 
400 ... : ...| 57,855,698 | 29,088,931 "7 86,944,629 | 3,477,785 
Total; £4-and under £5 ...| 71,658;808: | 295088,931 | 3,892,683 [104,640,372 | 4,221,199 
B17 6... a ..{ 18,314,040: Sus es 18,314;040: 709,669 
315 0... sg .«| 28,750,259 | 7,607,633 ‘ae 36,357,892 | 1,363,421. 
310 0... sh .»{ 5,758,150 | 33,494,183 sine 39,252,283 | 1,373,880 
Total, £3:10s, and under £4 | 52,822,449. |. 41,101,766. wee 93,924,215 | 3,446,920 
ph Se 
399 wae on 48,600 fh ves 48,600 | 1,695 
38°67 «6 wee : 7,405,310 it. ce 7,405,310 249,929 
3°05 0 ; 4,146,764 eee vies 4,146,764 ; 134,770 
3°02 6 nt 2,000 vie ant 2,000 63 
3.2 0 . 479;8h1 wea ' a 479,811 14,874 
3.0 0 ...| 17,255,322 | 32,738,613 |- a 49,988,935 | 1,499,668 
215 0 : sate 10,954,600 ee 10,954,600 ; 301,252 
214 3 291,421 pr 991,421 | 7,905 
26 6 645,653: we fae 645,653 15,011 
113 4 vs 518,232 te 518,232 8,687 
15 0 665,711 ate was 665,711 8,321 
118 ., oes 58,426 vai wa 58,426 633 
Matured ais os 90 8,450 411 8,951 iat 


Total, under £3 10s, -.| 30,999,108 | 44,214,895 411 | 75,214,414 | 2,242,758 


Total Long, Term, ++./155,488,400 148,786,676 |12,713,038 316,983,114 12,115,760 


Total Public Debt »..{188,413,400 158,751,952 |12,713,038 |359,878,390 | 12,985,504 


~~" * Repayable in:Dollars’—Converted! at the rate of 48665 dollars to £. 

The rates of interest payable on the State loan debt have declined swh- 
stantially since 30th June, 1981, when 72.8 per cent. of the total.loans bore: 
interest at rates ranging from 5 per cent: to 6% per cent., and only 6.7 per 
cent was: at rates below 34 percent. At 30th June, 1939, the maximum. rate 
was 54: per. cent., 12.0 per cent: of the loans. bore interest at rates: of 5 per 
cent. or over, and 33-5 per cent.. was at rates. under 8} per cent. 
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Additional details are given in the following table :— 


TasLe 895.—Stock, Debentures and Treasury Bills in Interest Groups, 
1931 and 1939. 


a‘ Nominal | As at 30th June, 1832. | As at 80th Iune, 1939. 
Rate uf Interest. Amount. | Percentage. Amount. ! Pereeatupo, 
£ i £ 
5h to 64 was oe | 88,461,781 30:8 Sate See 
Sto5h .. as am «(120,737,637 42.0 43,204,113 12-0 
4and under5 ... oak my 38,652,511 13-5 104,640,372 29-4 
3hand under4d ... see nae 20,248,030 70 95,024,215 26-4 
land under 34 ... see bee 19,198,022 6-7 117,000,739 32:5 
Matured ... ace asi sacl 12,750 8 8,951 see: 
Totals ... “ie .! 287,305,731 100-0 359,878,390 100-0 


Domicile and Term of Public Debt. 

The dates of repayment of the debt extend to 1976, and the amounts 
falling due for redemption in successive years vary considerably as will 
be seen from the following table, which shows the amount outstanding as 
at 80th June, 1989, in Australia, in London and in New York, according to 
the latest due dates for repayment :— 

TaBLE 396—Public Debt of New South Wales, at 30th June, 1939, 
Domicile and Dates of Maturity: 
Public Debt Outstanding— 


Year of Maturit; 3 al 
(ended 30th June). ‘estonia, Queers Publi Debt. 
London. {New York. | 
£ (Aust.). £ (stg.). £e £ 
Short Term Debt— 
1940 ... ee ar 32,380,000 9,965,276 aes 42,345,276 
1941... -_ asi 550,000 wae ie 550,000 
Total, Short Term 32,930,000 9,965,276 | a 42,895,276 
Long Term Debt— 
1940 ... ae ae 4,848,380 eee ae 4,848,380 
1941... aoe se 711,846 “Sees te 711,846 
1942 .., ae vee 30,736,090 12,420,113 a 43,156,208 
1943 ... ee ace 14,836,270 10,954,600 we 25,790,870 
1944 .., ae es 6,159,650 ook Wie 6,159,650 
1945 ... eee eee 6,826,412 ase e 6,826,412 
1946 ... ar oon 1,100 ae wie 1,100 
1948 ... te es 4,782,067 ais ave 4,782,067 
1949 ... tee i 14,382,520 12,268,489 oes 26,651,009 
1950 ... tie aa 11,237,240 sae one 11,237,240 
1951 ... we at 4,679,805 11,712,278 oss 16,392,083 
1952 ... _ one 9,953,620 a aoe 9,953,620 
1953 ... 6 oes 7,000 11,800,990 one 11,807,990 
1954 ... tae sins 4,519,235 11,018,048 eae 15,537,283 
1955 ... ve tee 12,967,810 ose ua 12,967,810 
1956.0 uses 9,147,061 fe 3,892,633 13,039,694 
W957 ve wee es 6 mn 4,394,020 4,394,020 
1958 ... ise ats 4,433,964 38,184,000 4,425,974 47,043,938 
1959 ... ves ws een 3,829,050 aes 3,829,050 
1960 ... one one 4,449,704 wis oe 4,449,704 
1962 ... Sia see 4,262,102 oe até 4,262,102 
1963 ... eas te 106,804 10,288,396 ee 10,395,200 
1966 ... ove eee oon 14,065,000 sae 14,065,000 
TID we ee ae a 9,273,446 A 9,273,446 
1976 ... vee oe nee 2,962,816 oy 2,962,816 
Interminable ... See 362,807 nae oss 362,807 
Pernianent ihe ee 900 1,000 ae 1,900 
Government Option ... 6,070,923 ue eer 6,070,923 
Overdue eee oes 90 8,450 411 8,951 
Total, Long Term 155,483,400 148,786,676 | 12,713,038 316,983,114 
Total Publie Debt.. 188,413,400 158,751,952 | 12,713,038 | 359,878,390 


* Repayable in “ Dollars’—converted at rate of 4°8665 dollars to £. 
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The loans have been classified according to the latest date of maturity but 
some of them are redeeinable earlier at the Government’s option, subject 
to notice ranging up to twelve months being given. 

Of the loans outstanding at 380th June, 1939, loans totalling £16,108,178 
have passed the earliest maturity date and £6,070,928 was issued on terms 
placing redemption within the option of the Government. These loans 
comprise £6,574,190 in Australia, £11,712,278 in London and £8,892,633 
in New York. 


The following table traces the movements which have taken place in the 
public debt of New South Wales during the last five years. It shows the 
conversion loans and new loans raised, including those arranged privately 
as well as those publicly subscribed shown in Table 390. Redemptions from 
conversions, sinking fund and the loan account are also shown. Particulars 
of conversion loans are included in the year in which the maturing loans 
were repaid although some of them were floated in the previous year. 


Tasre 397.—Transactions on Public Debt of New South Wales, 1935 to 1939. 


Year ended 80th June— 
Particulars, 


oss. | 1936, 1987, 1938. | 1939. 
Long Term Loans raised— £ £ £ £ £ 
Conversion or Renewal Loans— 
London— 
Cash Subscribed and Converted 
Stocks... vet an eat or 38,102,548 | 10,845,054 | 18,162,965 ie 
Discounts ... it ei 133 er 974,565 109,546 625,458 ive 
Australia— 
Cash Subscribed and Converted 
Stocks ... si iis ...| 10,196,840 862,100 93,015 77,655 | 10,416,761 
Discounts ... ay noe : 230 50 2,885 195 its 


Total Conversions (Face Valne)) 10,197,070 “84,489,268 11,050,000 | 18,866,273 | 10,416,761 


New Loans— 


Australia— 
Cash subscribed et wn ...{ 14,816,086 | 8,091,104 | 5,546,262 | 5,260,697 | 6,036,357 
Discounts... nay ie i 54,204 75,316 81,578 19,803 17,972 


Total New Loans (I'ace Value)| 14,370,240 8,166,420 5,627,840 5,280,000 6,054,329 


Total Long Term TLoans Raised] 24,567,810 | 42,605,683 | 16,677,840 | 24,446,273 | 16,471,090 


Long Term Loans Repaid— 
¥rom Conversion aud Renewal Loans- 


London ats ihe an ee svi 88,102,548 | 10,845,054 | 18,162,965 vet 

Australia ate die ay ..{ 10,196,840 362,100 93,015 77,655 | 10,416,761 
From Sinking f'und— 

London and New York* .,, ibs 214,799 | 1,029,685 | 1,105,221 | 1,871,743 901,243 

‘Australia Oy sud ae wes 779,902 783,325 871,960 467,960 | 1,536,150 
From Loan Accounts ,., ae icy 1,369 550 2,385 195 97,500 


Total Long Tcrm Loans Repaid] 11,192,910 | 35,278,158 | 12,917,635 | 20,580,518 | 12,951,654 


Net Increase in Long Term Debt} 13,874,400 | 7,327,525 | 8,760,205 8,565,755 8,519,436 
Net Increase in Short Term 
Debt ... sive oe .++|(—)880,000 2,147,500 |(—) 45,000 310,000 2,060,000 


Net Increase in Public Debt ...] 12,494,400 | 9,475,025 | 8,715,205 | 8,875,755 | 5,579,436 


* Fixclusive of small amount of Short Term Debt. (—) Decrease. 


Loans Guaranteed by the State. 


In addition to liability for its own loans, the State has guaranteed, in 
terms of various Acts, the loans and overdrafts of certain corporate bodies 
and institutions, ete., engaged, as a rule, in the promotion of public 
welfare and development. The guarantees extend to all loans issued by 
certain corporate bodies, the issue of the loans being subject to the Gover- 
nor’s approval. Jn other cases, with minor exceptions, the guarantee is 
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given ‘by the Treasurer with the ‘Governor’s .approval.and on :the recom- 
mendation of the appropriate administrative authority. 


‘The loans .and--overdrafts under'‘State guarantee as at ‘30th June, 1939, 
are summarised sin the following ‘statement. Thc amounts shown .do ‘not 
indicate the net amount of the contingent lability of the State, hecause 
sinking funds for: repayment ‘have ‘been accumulated ‘in respect of some 
of the loans. Furthermore, the amounts shown under the ‘Government 
Guarantee Act, 1934-1937, represent the limit of overdrafts and mot the 
amount outstanding. 


Tanie '898.—Loans: ‘Guaranteed by State, 380th June, 1939. 


Loans Issueil ‘by— “£ £ 
Metropolitan ‘Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board vee ° 21,189,587 
Hunter District Water Board ine ar eee A 800,000 
Rural Bank of New South Wales .... pia is w= - 25,188,839 
Public Hospitals toe te ates ite wat aie 15062,745 
Shire and County Councils .., oi we ee a 314,452 
Tire Commissioners... as a a its ak 178,500 


48,729,123 
Overdrafts:and Advances (under:Government Guarantee Act, 


1934.-1937)— 

Hospitals : eae a na ote *296,392 

Co-operative Building Societies os vee ®21;364,825 

Other Co- sha Societies, Marketing Boards, ‘ete, aig *467,3.12 

Miscellaneous ., ihe A ite ia ae nik *5,550 
———_____—- _*]2,194,079 

Advances to Settlers (Government Guarantee Act, ape 
Rural Bank Borrowers tw “atte” “Abe. “Wad “© lage, atte 306,588 


™ Lint of Guarantee, 


Tae Interest Brun or rue Srare. 

‘The amount of anmual interest on the publie debt of New South Wales 
as at 80th June, 1989; is shown in Table 394.at £12,935,504. This amount is 
calculated ‘to represent .a full year’s interest at the rates applicable -to the 
various loang outstanding at that date. It differs, therefore, from the 
amount of interest.actually. paid which embodies the effects of changes ‘in 
the composition of. the loan debt during :the year, and includes :interest 
paid-on temporary deposits lodged with the Government. 


“The amount of interest actually paid during the year ended 80th June, 
1939, was £18,104,954, comprising £11,956,363 on Debentures and Funded 
Stocks, £824,880.0on Treasury Bills; £4,790 on Gloser Settlement Debentures, 
and ‘£318,921 on moneys held:temporarily ‘by the Government. The amount 
paid on the overseas .debt was :£6,506,176 wiz., £5,884,254 im London and 
£621,922 in New York; and £6,598,778 was -paid in Australia. 


The amounts of overseas interest payments are expressed in terms of 
Australian .currency unadjusted “for exchange variations since 1929. As, 
however, interest on the -public ‘debt .is ‘payable-in the currency of the 
country of domicile, the State incurs:an additional-charge for exchange ‘in 
acquiring, Ht ‘current rates’ the equivalent-sterling and ddllar ‘funds with 
Which -to:pay ‘interest in Gondon-and ‘New York. ‘The charge’ for-exchange 
on overseas interest payments:amoutited ‘to :£1,666,828 during the year ended 
30th June, 1939. 
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The following ‘table Shows<the -amount -of anterest actually. paid: on the 
publie ‘debt in ‘Australia, London and ‘New “York at: intervals between 1900 
and 1939; also the:‘interest ‘paid on:moneys ‘temporarily held iby =the. Guv- 
ernment (i.e., bank overdrafts and Special Deposits accounts) and, since 


1930-31, the cost of exchange on overseas interest ‘payments. 


Taste 399.—Interest and Exchange on Public Debt and Temporary 
Advances, ‘Amount Paid, 1900 to 1939. 


, . OF! : } 
. Total Amount‘of:Interest' Paid on— Exchange Pee 
“Wear : =ae on +: 
; *Moneys'in ‘Enterest 
ended. Public Debt. Overseas 
“80th June. ; Temporary | _ Total Interest ,| 5,24 
Possession’| ‘Interest | payments, | xchange. 
Australia, ) London, | New-York.:) of Govern-, Paid. Ry MEDS: 
‘| ment. 5 
i oer £ “£ £ z 

1900 ... At 337,691] 1,972,580 ; 99; 544°] 2,409,815 ea 2}409,815 
1910... vie 825{802 | . 2,300,413 62,838 | 3,189,163 oad 3,189,153 
1920... ..{ 2,092,673") 4,104,509 280, 285'| 6,486,467 oe 6,486,467 
1026... vae[ ° 4,012;775 | 6,191,423 393,682 |.10,597,880 aa 10,597,880 
1930 .., we] 4,982,945 | 7,444,976 681, 1826 686, 966 | 13,796,713 ad 13,796,713 
1931... «| 5,517,620 7,256,883 583,567 - 768,661: 14,126,721 536,645 | 14,663,366 
1932+" w| 5,506,354 | «8, 952,816 757,979 602,960 |}15,820,108 | ‘$3,613,751 |+19,433,859 
1933 ... «| 5,153,787 7,270,260 662,848 420,454 13,507,349 2;350,853 | 15,858,202 
1934 .., v{ 5,172,750 7,051,214 652,436 335,391 | 18,211,791 1,930,515 | 15,142,308 
1935 .., | 5,366,675 6,552,542 646,313 309,587 | 12,875,117 | 1,871,765 | 14,746,882 
1936 .., w| 5,594,412 ) 6,648,050 640,785 278,511 | 13,156,758 | 1,846,921 | 15,003,679 
1937 ... ..| 5,902,914 | 6,198,312 638,364 295,784 | 13,030,874 | 1,649,497 | 14,680,371 
1938 ... 6,180,044 | -,6,110,252 632,720! 265}430'| 18)138,446 | 1,638,115 |/(14,776/561 
1939... .| 6,279,857 | 5,884,254 621,922 318,921 | 13,104,954 | 1,666,828 | 14,771,782 


+ Tncludes payments due’ in 1930-31: but deferred until 1931-32. 


A..proportion of the interest bill is allocated to the various business 
uudettakings and other adtivities that have! been provided with capital 
from. State loan funds.and are conduated as separate enterprises or accounts, 
the.:balance being paid from’ the tax and other general revenue of thie 
Governmental accounts (e.g., Consdlidated Revenue Fund). In 1938-39 
the amount of interest -paid by the business undertakings, ete, was 
£7,494,079. In addition a considerable amount of interest, etc., accrued to 
the Governmental accounts as revenues from yarious other objects on 
which loan moncys have ‘been -expendeil. 


Payments by business undertakings, ete., included Railways £4,752,000, 
Tramways and Motor Onmibuses £315,215, Closer Settlement Fund 
£431,378, Metropolitan ‘Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board £327,924, 
Sydney Harbour (Maritime Services “Board) ‘£425,406, Sydney Harbour 
Bridge £295,000, Hunter ‘District “Water “Board £163,973, Main ‘Roads 
Department £121,639. 


A similar procedure is followed .in connection avith payments on account 
of.exchange,-and in!1938-89 the sum of £980,734 was borne by business 
undertakings, ete. Payments by the -business -undertakings;:éte,, included: 
Railways.£690;000, ‘Tramways .and Motor (Omniibuses.£40,527, “Metropolitan 
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Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board £66,272, Sydney Harbour (Maritime 
Services Board) £54,217, Sydney Harbour Bridge £37,339, Hunter District 
Water Board £20,902, Main Roads Department £15,396. 


Rates of Interest on Public Debt. 
A classification of the public debt of New South Wales as at 30th June, 


1939, according to the nominal rates of interest payable, is shown in Table 
394, 


The trend of interest rates on the public debt since 1901 is indicated 
below. The average “effective rates of interest”? quoted are calculated on 
the basis of. the amounts of interest actually paid and take into account 
changes in the composition of the debt during each year by reason of the 
flotation of new loans, conversion of old loans and redemptions from 
sinking funds, ete. The rate was 3.66 per cent. in 1900-01; then with some 
fluctuation it declined to 3.51 per ceut. in 1905-06, rose to 8.653 in 1907-08, 
and fell to the lowest rate of the period, 3.489 per cent., in 1911-12. During 
the next ten ‘years there was a gradual rise to 5.1606 per cent. in 1922-83, 
‘Subsequent variations are shown below:— 


Taste 400—Interest ou Public Debt of New South Wales, Average 
Effective Rates, 1925 to 1939, 


Year ended Rate. Year ended Rate. Year ended Rate, 

80th June. Per cent. 30th June, Per cent, 30th June. Per cent. 
1925 oe 501327 | 19380 ie 517204 | 1935 ait 3'92041 
1926 oe 5144 1931 9 51449) 1936 ah 381666 
1927 oa 5:1312 1932 ave 485673 1937 bee 3°70787 
1928 ens 5-12027 1933 eee 4:37804 1988 ae 366774 
1929 one 5-14062 1984 see 4-12554 19389 oo 3°67296 


REDEMPTIONS AND Sinxixe Funps. 

An account of the debt redemptions and sinking funds of New South 
Wales prior to the transfer to the National Debt Commission in terms of 
the Financial Agreement, was published on pages 170 and 171 of the Official 
Year Book for 1929-30, The present sinking fund is described on page 478 
hereof. 

FINaxciAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN COMMONWEALTIL AND STATES. 

The history of the financial relationships existing between the Common- 
wealth and States since federation in 1901 has been sketched in earlier 
issues of this Year Book, and the trend of discussions on proposals for the 
readjustment of these relationships was outlined on page 284 of the Year 
Book for 1925-26, 

Financial Agreement, 1927. 

All the matters under discussion were incorporated in a comprehensive 
scheme propounded by the Commonwealth and placed before conferences of 
Premiers in Melbourne in May, 1927, and in Sydney in July, 1927, After 
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amendment the scheme was accepted by all the States and by the Common- 
wealth, and, except in certain minor matters, it was brought into operation 


as from 1st July, 1927. The provisions were outlined on page 682 of the 
1930-31 Year Book, and full details are given in the Commonwealth Year 
Book, 1988, on pages 21 to 383. 


Australian Loan Council. 

All borrowings by the State are arranged by the Commonwealth, in 
accordance with the decisions of the Australian Loan Council, which con- 
sists of a Minister of the Commonwealth appointed by the Prime Minister, 
and one Minister of each State appointed by the Premier of the 
State. The Council determines ihe amount, rates and conditions of 
loans to be raised after consideration of the annual programmes submitted 
by the Commonwealth and by each State. The functions of the Council 
and the method by which the amounts to be borrowed are determined were 
outlined on pages 682-8 of the 1980-31 Year Book, and are given in detail 
on page 28 of the Commonwealth Year Book, 1938, 


Transfer of States’ Debts to Commonwealth. 

On ist July, 1929, the Commonwealth took over, in terms of the financial 
agreement, the debts of the States, and assumed, as between the Common- 
wealth and States, the liabilities of the States to bondholders. The debts 
taken over consisted of the balance then unpaid of the gross public debt of 
each State existing on 80th June, 1927, and of all other debts of each State 
existing on ist July, 1929, other than for temporary purposes. 


Transferred Properties. 

The net public debt of each State represents the gross debt less (1) the 
value of properties transferred to the Commonwealth, which amounted to 
£4,788,005 and £10,924,323 for New South Wales and for the Common- 
wealth respectively, and (2) the balances of the States’ sinking funds at 
30th June, 1927. : 


The Commonwealth had been paying to the various States interest at the 
rate of 84 per cent. on the value of properties transferred to the Common- 
wealth after federation. For the purposes of the financial agreement new 
valuations were agreed upon, and on these values the Commonwealth paid 
interest to the State at the rate of 5 per cent. during the two years 1927-28 
and 1928-29. Then the Commonwealth, on ist July, 1929, relieved the 
States of the liability for principal, interest and sinking fund on an 
amount of debt equal to the value of the properties, each State having 
agreed to issue to the Commonwealth frechold titles to the properties 
consisting of land or interests in land. 


Payment of Interest on Public Debt. 
The Commonwealth, as agent for the States, has agreed to pay to bond 
holders interest due on the public debt of the States and, for a period of 
afty-eight years from the 1st July, 1927, to contribute £7,584,912 per annum 
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towards the interest, the States to pay the balance tq the Commou- 
wealth. After this period the States will pay to the Commonwealth. the 
whole. of the interest. due. The contribution: by the Commonwealth is 
equal to:the amount paid by the Commonwealth to the States in 1926-27; at 
the rate of 25s. per head of population, and the contribution to New South 
Wales is £2,917,411 per annum, ; 


Tn-1982 and 1982 the State of New South Wales failed to provide certain 
interest payments on its loans in London and’ New York, whereupon the 
Commonwealth Government claimed’ the responsibility for oversea bor- 
rowing, and the, power to seize the revenues of a defaulting State, Accord: 
ingly the Financial Agreement Enforcement Act was passed by the 
Commonwealth early in, 1982. The State of New South Wales attacked 
the validity of the Act as being wltra vires the Commonwealth Parliament 
and an infringement of State rights. The High. Court upheld the Act and 
subsequently refused leave to appeal to the Privy Council: 


National Debt Sinking. Fund. 

A national debit: sinking fund. was established’ in terms. of the financial 
agreement; and is controlled by the National Debt Commission. The annual 
payments to the fund are contributed’ partly by the Commonwealth and 
partly by the States. Contributions im respect: of the net debts of the States 
at 80th June; 1927; and’ on: conversions: thereof, are at the rate of 7s. Gd! per 
cent. per annum, the Commonwealth contributing 2s. 6d. per cent. and the 
States 5s. per cent. for a period of fifty-eight, years, commencing on Ist 
July, 1927,. as. regards all States except. New South Wales, whose period 
commenced on ist. July, 1928. On new borrowings after ist July, 1927 
(except those for redemptions or. conversions. or for funding a State deficit), 
contributions. are at the rate of 10s, per cent.. per anntun, contributed in 
equal shares by the Commonwealth and the States for a period of fitty- 
three years from Ist July, 1928, in the case of New South Wales, and from 
1st July; 1927, in the case of the other States: Contributions in respect of 
‘loans raised: to: meet revenue: deficits accming: after: 1st. July, 1997, are 
made by: the State concerned, at a: vate: not: less than: 4: per cent., for a 
period sufficient to provide for: the redemption. of those loans,. the contribu- 
tions: being: deemed’ to: accumulate at tlie rate of 43 per cent, compound 
interest. Since ist July, 1938; additional contributions have been made 
by the State, in terms of a resolution of the Australian Loan Council; to 
provide for the repayment: of the amount: of discount’ on conversion Joans 
floated after November; 1936. Such contributions are at a rate sufficient 
to repay the amount of discount within the currency of the conversion 
Joan. Further information relating to the Sinking Fund was given on 
page 685 of the 1980-31 Year Book. 


: : | 
Separate accounts are: kept. by the Commonwealth: for: each State in 
respect of: debt, interest, and'sinking funds: The operations of the National | 
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Debi Sinking Fund in regard-to the debts.of the State.of New South Wales 
<during each of the last eleven years, and‘ the aggregate ‘since Ist July, 1928, 
are shown below :— 


Tarte 401.—National Debt Sinking Fund, Transactions on Account of 
New South Wales. 


Receipts. 
Contributions by— 
Year ended 
40th June, “State of New South Wales— 
SS ‘Interest. “Total 
Common- F Receipts, 
wealth, 4% On. Total 
On boos Cancelled New: Sauth 
i Securities. - Wales. 
| £ s £ “e £ 
1928 and 1929 wee 657,039 *635,345 3,004 638,349 15,885 | *1,311,273 
1930... asa wee 403,979 710,508 45,479 ' 755,987 32,609 | 1,192,575 
1931 .., ies see 429,307 762,154 109,278 871432 11,148 | .1,311;887 
1932... ie ash 462,025 ‘807,854 168,436 976,290 12,628 | 1)450,943 
1933... foe ea 514,016 -846,293 231,208 1,077,501 20,121 | 1,611,638 
1931... wee hee 545,989 877,667 288,576 1,166,243 11,779 | 1,723,411 
1935... ne Se 570,404 901,513 385,446 1,286;959 »6j395 | (1,862,758 
1936... aoe was 589,886 939,108 396,854 1,335,962 14,666 | 1,940,514 
1987... wa ae 616,767. 998,834 501,555 1,500,388 20,818 | 2,137,474 
1938 ... “ies des 628,400! 1,046,631 598,154 1,644,785 14,291 | 2,287,476 
1939 ... ae eas 635,913 1,081,877 696,232 1,778,109 11,655 | 2,425,677 
Total, 1928 to 1939... 6,053, 125 | *9,607, 784 3,424, 222 | 13, 032,006 170,495 |*19, 255, 626 
Payments. 
Redemptions and Repurchases a aes 
of Securities at Cost— Bsenanee Total on Haud. 
mittances |Payments. 
Australia. | London. | New York.| Total. Overseas, 
& £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1929 .., eee «| 286,812 415,415 180,814 883,041 etabaiave 883,041 428,232 
1930... _ «| 721,416 671,417 82,235 | 1,475,068 UP etducaie 1,475,068 145,739 
1931... ore -{ 681,099 423,273 87,270 | 1,191,642 91,281 | 1,282,923 174,703 
1932 ... nes | 141,326 687,527 140,086 968,939 213,495 | 1,182,434 443,212 
1933... one «| 408,767 790,853 145,539 | 1,345,159 247,940 | 1,593,099 461,751 
1934 ove ove .{ £76,116 | 1,077,909 109,952 | 1,663,977 325,297 | 1,989,274 195,888 
1935... aN vel 780,275 95,050 114,178 989,503 155,906 | 1,145,409 913,237 
1936... ear eee 790,944 | 1,122,065 54,166 ) 1,967,175 233,253 | 2,200,428 653,323 
1937... aie «| 874,993 942,783 97,857 | 1,915,633 328,576 | 2,244,209 546,588 
1938... dine {| . 468,158 | 1,672,287 148,712 | 2,280,157 364,238 | 2,653,395 180,669 
1939 ... vee .»| 1,537,858 632,390 206,237 | 2,376,485 173,466 | 2,549,951 56,395 
Total, 1028 to 1939...) 7,167,764 | 8,530,969 | 1,367,046 {17,065,779 | 2,133,452 |10,199,231 | ......... 


* Includes balance of old sinking fund account transferred to National Debt Sinking Fund, 
£30,061. 


The face value of securities repurchased or redeemed during the eleven 
years ended 30th June, 1939, was £8,997,690 in London, £1,516,901 in New 
York, and £7,139,896 in Australia—a total of £17,654,487. The balance at 
credit of the sinking fund as at 80th June, 1939, was £56,395, of which 
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£35,861 was held in London, £896 in New York, and £19,638 in Aus- 
tralia. The following table indicates the source of contributions by New 
South Wales during the period :— 


TsBLeE 402—National Debt Sinking Fund, Source of Contributions by 
New South Wales. 


Total, 

Source, 1936-37. 1937-38. 1938-39, a 
| 30-6-39. 

£ a & £ 
Railways... os om see 530,000 eae 530,000 
Road Transport and Tramways oh wee 37,332 38,349 40,778 359,868 
State Coal Mine... Si Se ins 1,306 1,320 1,400 8,280 
Closer Settlement Fund ... 52,762 56,201 58,000 509,565 
Met. Water, Sew’ge and Drainage Board 282,316 | 234.960 71,005 | 877,566 
Hunter District Water Board ... bs 15,344 16,452 18,000 160,106 
Country Towns Water Supply and 

Sewerage Works a is 38,372 2,740 136,666 
Water and Drainage Trusts oe asi bak 1,933 900 9,186 


Main Roads Department ... as ees 25,444 26,600 28,820 169,669 
Sydney Harbour Bridge ... sive ae 76,019 39,228 40,385 250,632 


Sydney Harbour Services ,., Ae 50,329 56,853 58,987 488,115 
Barvin pick Hydro-Electric Scheme vie Sie 4,000 4,500 8,596 
Metropolitan Meat Industry Commissioner 3,100 3,291 4,100 34,984 
State Metal Quarries oc et Se (—)8 aes “is 2,233 
Tourist Bureau... us ies nae aoe bas 797 


Consolidated Revenue Fund tee v| 956,445 597,226 | 1,448,494 | 9,455,681 


Hh 


Total ... ae 1,500,389 | 1,644,785 !} 1,778,109 [13,001,944 
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Currency, 
Currency matters in Australia are under the supervision of the Common- 
wealth Govermment. Matters relating to the metallic currency are ad- 
ministered in terms of the Coinage Act, 1909-1936, and the paper currency is 
controlled by the Commonwealth Bank Act, 1911-1932, and the Bank Notes 
Tax Act passed in 1910. 


Gold coins ceased to circulate as internal currency during the war 
period, 1914-1918, and paper money came into general use. Restrictions 
imposed on the export of gold from Australia as a war time measure re 
mained in force until 29th April, 1925. 


At the end of 1929 special measures were adopted to meet the exchange 
crisis which developed with the onset of depression. The Commonwealth 
Bank was given legal power to acquire a large amount of gold from the 
trading banks and was empowered (with the authority of the Treasurer) to 
require any persons to furnish particulars of gold coin and bullion held by 
them and to exchange such gold coin or bullion for Australian notes. On 
Q1st May, 1932, the Commonwealth Bank was relieved of its legal obliga- 
tion to redeem Australian notes in gold coin. 


Following the outbreak of war on 8rd September, 1939, a series of 
regulations was issued, chiefly under the National Security Act, 19389, 
whereby the Commonwealth Government assumed far-reaching powers in 
relation to the nation’s monetary resources. These regulations place restric- 
tions upon the transmission of money (including Australian notes and 
gold) to places outside Australia and require delivery, within one month, 
to the Commonwealth Bank of all gold held in Australia, except gold coin 
to the value of £25, wrought gold and gold held fox, commercial use. The 
export or transfer from Australia of securities in any form is prohibited 
and persons possessing any interest in securities, including gold, may not 
dispose of or otherwise deal with them if they are situated in any foreign 
country, Canada, Newfoundland and Hong Kong, or if the principal and 
interest thereof are payable in the currency of any country other than the 
British Empire (apart from Canada, Newfoundland and Hong Kong). 
Particulars of such foreign securities must be furnished to the Common- 
wealth Bank, and the Treasurer is empowered to acquire them for national 
purposes. ‘T'he demand for sterling and foreign exchange balances is 
regulated by a system of import licenses; and a system of licensing applied 
to exports ensures that proceeds from the sale of Australian products 
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overseas are paid to the persons entitled thereto, through the Common- 
wealth Bank. Exemption from the various restrictions, prohibitions, and 
conditions imposed by the regulations may be granted by the Treasurer 
or other competent authority. 


CornaGE. 

The face: value of coins held by banks in. New South Wales at 30th 
June, 1939, was: Gold £30,618, silver £1,062,974, and copper £54,847. In 
addition, the Note Issue Department of the Commonwealth Bank held, in 
Sydiey, gold coin: to the standard: value: of £4,112. 


British. and Australian -coinsare legal’ tender in New South? Wales: as 
follow; viz., gold'for the payment of any amount; silver up to forty: sliillings, 
aud bronze up to one shilling. The fineness of British: silver coins was 
reduced on 31st March, 1920, hence subsequent new issues ceased to be 
legal tender in Australia. Since 1984 the depreciation of Australiau 
currency’ in terms of sterling has. caused British’ coins: practically to 
disappear from circulation in- New: Soutli Whlés: Australian notes; which 
have replaced gold coins as units ofinternal currency, are legal tender for 
any amount, 


A. braneli: of the Royal Mint, London; was opened in: Sydney on 14th May, 
1855, for-minting gold; and‘ closed on 18th November, 1926: Branches 
are’ in operation in Melbourne’ (Victoria), and in Perth (Western 
Australia). The Oommonwealth Qoinage. Act, 1909-1986, empowers: the 
Federal: Treasurer to make-and' issue silver and: bronze: coins’ of specified 
dénominations: Phe denominations:.of silver: coins issued. are«two: shillings, 
one shilling, sixpence and threepenve and! of bronze coins.one penny and:one 
half penny. Crown pieces, in value equivalent to five shillings, were issued 
forthe first time in 1987 ‘but have not passed into general circulation. A 
nickel ‘comage also is authorised,’ but it hag not been issued. 


The standard fineness of ‘metal coins as fixed’ by the Coinage Act, 1906- 
1936, is as follows; viz, gold coins 3} fine gold, 4; alloy; silver 
coins’ #7 fine silver, {%, allvy; bronze coins:are of mixed metal—eopper, tin, 
and zinc: Standkrd' or sovereign gold lias a fineness of 22 carats 
and its nominal''value under gold standard conditions was £3'17s. 10$d, 
(Attstralian currency)’, equivalent to £4 4s. 113d. per’ oz. fine.. 


Early in 1930 the price of gold. in. Australia. rose: to: a premium, and a 
further advance occurred after the-gold' standard was: suspended in. England 
in September, 1981. Then arrangements were made that the Common- 
wealth Banki would 'periodically state: a price which it: was prepared’ to- pay 
for gold‘lodged at'the:mint in Australia, This price is based ‘on:the forward 
open market: price: abroad, adjusted: to: the: ruling rate of exchange: for 
telegrapliic transfers, less-a small allowanee for realisation charges. Tlie 
price of gold ‘in London has been. controlled by the Bank of: England since 
September; 1939. 
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The: following: table shows: the average price. per’ oz:. of fine gold’ ‘and. the 
average value of the sovereign. in: London andi Australia im. eachi of: tlie-years 
ended 30th June, 1933 to 1939, and in each month of 1988 and 1939; Lon 
don prices are expressed, in sterling and-Australian. prices in local eur- 
reney :— 


TanLe: 4038:—Gold. Prices in London and. Australia; 


London. Australia. 


if ig VeTage.- F 
Month or Year, Price Dee OF: vane of ipriveoes ‘Oz. ane oF Premium, 
Fine.. Soverelgn, ||) Finey; Sovereign. 
Stgi: Stg. AY Ai 
£s.d.]| £5. d. £a. d £. 8. di | Per cent. 
Year ended 30th June— 
1938 oof 6 LT) 1 8 7 79 9 LI& 3: 76:2 
1984 oe {| 6.11. 8], 1.1. 0 8 2 0; 1.18 2: 90:6. 
1985... aus ae 7 1 34,118 3 81410} 2 1 2) 1057 
1936 7 0 8 113 #1 814°0) 2 1° 0} 1048" 
1937. 7 010) 1138: 2 8:15. 3 21 3 106:2" 
1938 7 0 OF, 112.11 813: 10g) 2 OF 1L |, 1046: 
19389... waa | 7 6 O91 114 7 9 2 9 2 3 0}. 1164 
Month. : if 
1988— 7 f 
January - 619: 8) 1 12.10 812.11} 2 0 9}; 10335. 
ale ae 619 9] 11211] 813 1] 2 0 9}. 1037: 
Marchi.. ae 619 11 1122-11 813° 8) 2 OIL] 1044 
April... ie 6.19 9 1.12° 11; 813° 7%) 2. OTT); 1043! 
May we wf 7 0 1} 1138 0 8:14. 2 2:1 OF 1050: 
June... oe wf 7 0 9) 118 2) 8 T4 6) 21 27 10514 
July... way wl TOL 8 113: 3] 8-15 56) 2 1 4 1065° 
August ... ee wa] 12 38 1.13. 6. 817 4 2 1 9} 1087, 
September aay we 7 4 5 114 0 9 0 2 2 2 6 1121 
October... ine wf 7 5 Of] 1 lh 4 9 1 8) 2.2 9], 1138 
November cae wl POT 8) T 14 9 9° 3 8] 2 8 8]. 1162. 
December oom we) 7 8-TL 115 1 9 6 4) 2 8 TI. 1182 
1939-—- 
January sue 7 811} 175 1 9 5 6] 2.3 8 118:3: 
February. ane 7 8 5 | 114 ll 9 4:8) 2 3 6 117'3’ 
March ... 7 8 5 114 11 9 5 2 23 7 117:9.. 
April 7 8 6 11411 9 6 2 23 7 117':9 
May 7 & 6) 1:14:11 9 411 2 3 6 1176 
June 7 8 5 114 11 9 410 2 3 6 117'6 
July . 7 8 6 1.14 11 9 411 2 3 6 1176 
August 710 6 115 5 910. 5 2 410] 1241 
September... wf & 7 TL E14 9) 10 1b OF} 2 9° 8] 148-4 
October aes veo} 8 8, OF} 1-14,10-|]' 10°11. O:]., 2, 9 BY THB 
November... | 8 8 0 114 10-]) 10 11 1h] 2. 9 TL}. 149:5:: 
December 8 8 0 1 14 10 | 10°12 6} 210 OFF 1501 
Stg.—Sterling. A.—Australian Currency (see exchange rates, page. 516), 


Current London: gold prices are:published in: the. ‘‘ Mouthly Summary ‘of Business Statietics.”’ 


The nominal value of one ounce. of standard silver (8% fine) is approxi- 
mately 58. 6d., and of one pound (avoirdupois) of bronze coined into pence 
4s,, and. into half pence 3s, 4d. 


A substantial profit: ig. usually made on: the silver and’ bronze: coinage, 
after the: minting and: other expenses have been. dedicted. Undér normal 
conditions;. andi subject to: exchange: and ‘incidental costs; the: Australian 
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price of silver is determined by transactions in the Londou market. The 
average of the London prices (sterling) at intervals since 1911 is shown 
below :— 


Taste 404.—Silver Prices in London. 


Price of Silver Price of Silver 


Price of Silver |] Price of Silver 

Year. | perstandard oz.|; Year. | per standard oz || Year. | perstandard oz.'| Year, | perstandard oz, 
{London.) (London.) (London.) i | (London.) 

8. de 8. d. s. d. | s. d, 

1911 2 O6 1922 2 104 1928 2 27 1934 1 92 
1916 2 7:3 1923 2 79 1929 2 05 1935 2 49 
1918 3 116 1924 2 9-9 1930 1 57 1936 1 81 
1919 4 91 1925 2 8:1 1931 1 26 1937 1 81 
1920 5 16 1926 2 4:7 1932 1 5-9 1938 1 7.5 
1921 3 «609 1927 2 Ql 1933 | 1 Gl 1939 1 86 


In 1918 the price of silver in London was subject to regulation by the 
Imperial Government. It was decontrolled in May, 1919, and commenced 
to vise in the latter part of the year. The average price in February, 1920, 
was 7s. 6d. per oz., but it declined thereafter with considerable degree of 
variation to 123d, in February, 1931. It rose to 1s. 8d. in December, 1931, 
following the depreciation of sterling in September, 1931, amd was com- 
paratively steady at slightly lower levels until 1934. In 1934, under 
authority of the Silver Purchases Act, the Government of the United 
States commenced to purchase silver to hold as part of its monetary reserves 
and the price rose to 2s. 9%d. in May, 1935. Then the policy of the United 
States was modified, and by January, 1936, the price of silver had declined 
to 1s. 8id. Subsequent variations were small until the price rose to 1s, 11d. 
in December, 1989, following the outbreak of war. 


By agreement between the principal silver using and producing countries 
the quantity of silver offered on the market was subject to limitation for 
a period of four years from 1st January, 1934. The agreement, which was 
designed to mitigate fluctuations in the price of silver, was not renewed on 
expiry. 

Paper Currency. 


Bank Notes. 

Prior to 1910 the right to issue paper currency in New South Wales was 
vested in private banking institutions which had acquired the right by Royal 
Charter or by special Act of Parliament, amd a tax of 2 per cent. per annum 
was imposed by the State on the bank notes current. In 1910 the Federal 
Parliament, having authorised the issue of Australian notes, imposed a tax 
of 10 per cent. on the notes of the trading banks, with the object of forcing 
them out of circulation. Consequently the value of the bank motes current 
decreased from £2,213,128 in December quarter, 1910, to £400,784 in the 
following year. In June quarter, 1939, the amount was £51,330. 


Australian Notes. 


‘he Australian Notes Act, 1910, passed by the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment, prohibited the circulation of notes by any of the States and authorised 
the Federal Treasurer to issue Australian notes, in denominations of 10s., 
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£1, £5, £10, and multiples of £10, to be legal tender throughout the Com- 
monwealth, and to be payable on demand at the seat of Federal Government, 
Five-shilling notes were authorised, but have not been issued. The denom- 
inations which had been issued as at the end of June, 1939, were 10s., 
£1, £5, £10, £20, £50, £100, and £1,000, 


In December, 1920, control of the Australian note issue was transferred 
to the Commonwealth Bank, in which a Note Issue department was estab- 
lished, Since the transfer, the notes have been issued by the Commonwealth 
Bank. They were payable in gold coin at the head office of the Bank until 
21st May, 1932, when an amending Act removed the provision for redemp- 
tion. The note issue is controlled by the Board of Directors of the Bank, 
but a decision affecting the issue is not effective unless six of the eight 
directors vote for it at a meeting at which all the directors are present, or 
five vote for it when any of the directors is absent. 


The Board may issue Australian notes to banks in Australia in exchange 
for money or securities lodged with the London branch of the Common- 
wealth Bank. This provision was made to obviate monetary difficulties 
arising from accumulation of Australian-owned funds in London. 


The profits of the note issue, after paying working expenses and com- 
mission to the Commonwealth Bank for the purpose of its general busi- 
ness, are payable to the Treasury of the Commonwealth. The money 
derived from the issue, apart from the reserve, may be invested on 
deposit with any bank; in securities of the United Kingdom, of the 
Commonwealth, or of a State; or in trade bills with a currency of not more 
than 120 days. 


The gold reserve in respect of the notes was fixed in 1910 at an amount 
not less than one-fourth of the notes issued up to £7,000,000, and £ for & 
in excess of that amount, but in the following year it was fixed at one- 
fourth of the issue. In 1931 the statutory limit of gold reserve was reduced 
to 15 per cent. of the notes on issue during the two years ending 30th 
June, 1933, 18 per cent. of the notes on issue in 1933-34, 21} per cent. in 
1934-35, and 25 per cent. thereafter. 


In May, 1932, the law was amended to provide that the reserve may be 
held either in gold or in English sterling or partly in both. The part in 
English sterling must consist of (a) balances with the Bank of England or 
other banks in London; (b) bills of exchange payable in English sterling 
maturing in not more than three months; or (¢) Treasury bills or other 
securities of the United Kingdom not exceeding three months’ maturity. 
Any profit accruing by reason of the sale of gold in the reserve must be 
transferred to a special reserve account for use in stabilising exchange or 
for the purposes of the Note Issue Department. 


The total value of the Australian notes in circulation in New South 
Wales and elsewhere, and the reserve held against the note issue in various 
years since 1914, are shown below. The figures for June, 1914, are as at the 
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last Wednesday and: those for. later years relate to the last Monday of the 
month :— 


Tanue 405.—Australian Note Issue, 1914 :to 1989. 


Australian Notes in Circulation, {Note Issue Reserve. 
End of Proportion-of 
June. | Held: by Banks. | Held by Public. Total. Total. Note 
‘Circulation, 
24 ‘£ oF ' £ Per cent, 
1914 ... * bg : 9,573,738 4,106,767 42°90 
1921 ..,/ 34,303,896 23,924,174 . 58,228,070 23,478,128 40-32 
1926 ... 30,254,500 23,635,726 "83,800,226 28,182,387 52°30 
1920 .., 17,805;812 24,452,414 42,258,226 22,181,497 62°42 
1930 ... 22,342,161 22,672,165 44,914,326 19,931,102 44°38 
1931 ... 25,302,258 25,351,168 | 50,653,426 15,226,530 “30°06 
1932 ... 26,504;968 24,798,468 ‘51,303,426 10,500,455 20147 
1938 ... 23,346,413 .245207;013 47,553,426 11,506,949 24°20 
1934 .., 21,284,099 25,016,859 © 46,300,958 15,507,537 33°49 
1935 ... 20,202,000 ‘26,848; 107 -47;050,107 -15i994,026 ‘33:99 
1936 .., 18,253,277 28,791,659 47,044,936 $15,999,240 $34-01 
4937 4. 17,586,707 29,502,266 :47;038,973 $16,011,663 34:04 
1938 ... 17,630,440 31,403,737 49,034,177 $16,007,349 $32-64 
1939 ... 14;829,109 ‘32,701,015 47,530,124 ‘416,029,604 ‘£33'73 


* Banks held £5,032,149 and public £4,822;774 at 3rd August, 1914 (earliest figures available). 
ft Consisting solely of géld-until July, 1932, thereafter gold and English Stetling, 
t¢Valued in Australian currency, previously in gold and Sterling currency. 


Nozmally, the seasonal demand for currency is at a minimum in July 
and August, increasing during the later months of the year owimg to the 
requirements of the rural industries for shearing, harvesting, etc., and 
yvising ‘to a maximum in December during the ‘Christmas holiday period. A 
marked .reduction in the note issue usually occurs in January, then it 
‘declines .gvadually as wool, wheat,..and other seasanal products :are sold. 

The Australian note issue amounted to £59,676,401 in October, 1918. 
This is the maximum since the commencement of the issue, though, after 
‘a decline in ‘the féllowing year, it almost reached the peak again in March, 
1991, 


The substantial recluction in the note issue ‘between 1926 and 1929 
was due mainly to a change in ‘the method of settling inter-bank 
clearings, cheques drawn on the Commonwealth Bank ‘being used 
in place of notes.of large denomination. Later it became the policy of the 
Board of Directors to restrict the note .circulation to active requirements 
and to provide additional currency when required to nieet seasonal 
demands of.trade and industry. Consequently, the banks found it unneces- 
sary to ‘hold uotes in ‘excess of those required as till money ‘and the 
surplus notes were cancelled. 


‘The amount of the note issue was increased :temporarily during the 
depression years, on :account of special causes. For instance, in 1930 
the Commoniwealth.Bank (under the authority of legislation passed in 
December, 1929) .acquired gold from the trading banks in exchange for 
notes and the right to notes on demand; in April, 1931, the Government 
Savings Bank of New South Wales suspended payments; and in March, 
1932, banking transactions ‘by the Government of New ‘Sauth Wales were 
temporarily suspended. After 1933 notes held by the public increased 
steadily, the increase upto 1989 amounting to £8, 500,000. ‘This increase in 
the.public circulation was offset largely by a dealing in bank holdings so 
that,:except for.ia temporary increase in 1938, the ‘total ‘issue remained in 
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the vieinity of £47,000,000. The decline in bank holdings in 1939: avas.due 
to the withdrawal of notes of high denomination which were held by the 
central clearing house to guarantee settlement of balances as between the 
trading banks. Such guarantee was regarded as unnecessary in: view of the 
fact that the trading banks keep substantial accounts with the Common- 
wealth Bank and settle clearing balances by cheques drawn on these 
accounts. 


Prior to July, 1982, the amount of the note issue reserve was expressed 
in terms of gold currency without adjustment for variations in the value 
of Australian currency, relatively to gold. Following conversion of part 
of the reserve into sterling assets in 1932, the amount of the reserve rep- 
resented the sum of the amount held in gold, expressed in gold currency, 
and the amousrt of sterling assets expressed-in sterling currency. This 
method was continued until March, 1986, when it became the practice to 
express the amount of the reserve in Australian currency, the value of 
gold and sterling assets being converted at current rates of exchange. 
The profit derived from the gale of gold in the note issue reserve is credited 
to a special reserve account as.requird by law. The amount of the special 
reserve was constant at £8,894,905, as at 80th June, 1983 to 1985. Since 
-assets of the note reserve were revalued in terms of Australian curreucy 
the amount of the special reserve has been .£7,752,901. 


oR Money Orders and Postal Notes. 

Exchange by means of money orders and postal notes is conducted ‘by the 
Post Office. The maximum amount which may be transinitted by a single 
:moneyvorder is £20, if the place of payment is within the Commonwealth; 
to places outside the Commonwealth the maximum is normally £10, £20, £89, 
or £40, .as fixed by arrangement with the country concerned. The use of 
-external money orders has, however, been restricted since the outbreak of 
war, the maximum amount which may ,be sent in. any week by the one 
person or to the one payee’ being limited to £5 in the absence of special 
circumstances. The following table gives particulars of the money orders 
issued and paid in New South Wales during the last -ten years :— 


Tanty 406.—Money Order Business in New South Wales. 


Money Orders issued in New South Wales for 


I Money Orders issued elsewhere, paid 
payment in— 


in New South Wales, 


Year 
ended 
30th June.) a Other . In other Beyond the 
A alt Australian C Rr Total. Australian} Common- Total. 
, States. : “States. wealth. 


¢ £ £ £ £ .£ £ £ 
4929 ..:|'6,554,752 | ‘878,158 | 492,359 | 7,925,269 | 869,859 | 294.999 | 1,164,751 
‘1930. ...|-6,791,831 | 871,728 | 492,530 |.8,155,584 | 831,657 | -308,17i | ‘1,139,828 
1931 ...|'6,412,620 | 686,001 | 394,686 | 7;493,307 | 747,655 | 287,833 | 1,035,488 
1932 ,,.| 6,824,052 | 618,859 | 158,137 | 7,101,048 | 643,575 | 208,561 | 852,186 
‘1983 .../'6,218,797 | 592,474 | 166,166 |-6,977.437 | 610047 | -193;498 803,545 
1934 .,..| 6,303,708 | 622;772 | 179,968 | 7,106,448 | 623,822 | 195,338 | 819,160 
1935 ...,|.6,831,078 | 661,015 | 168,872 | 7,160,965 | 654,377 | 201,497 | ‘855,874 
1936 ,..|'6,766:723'| 702,642 | 178,411 | 7,642;776 | 709,030 | 202,268 | 911,298 
1937 ...| 7,022,268 | 721;918.| 184,491 |.8,128,672 | 744,098 | 222,976 | - 967,074 
1938 ...1 7,685,818 | 733,229 | 178,291 | 8,597,388 | 752,787 | 215,356 | 968,143 


‘The amount of money orders issued in other Australian States and 
oversea countries for payment in New South Wales usually exceeds the 
amount sent from this State. In the earlier years of. the decennium the 
‘transfers overseas were largely in excess of the money orders received 
therefrom. : 

* 35355—C 
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The maximum amount for which a single postal note is issued is £1, and 
particulars regarding postal notes are shown below :— 


Tabie 407.—Postal Note Business in New South Wales. 


New South Wales Postal Notes paid in— Postal Nctes 

Year ended - of other Aus- 

th June. : : tralian States 
New South [Other Australian Total paid in New 

Wales. Stutes. ‘ South Wales, 

£ £ £ £ 

1929 ~—....|_: 1,804,395 728,291 2,532,686 212,860 
1930 ,..|_ 1,828,878 724,906 2,553,784 192,140 
1931 w-{ 1,710,193 5t 6,987 2,277,180 182,298 
1932 ..{ 2,306,020 251,264 | 2,457,284 77,030 
1933 v| 2,237,746 309,303 | 2,647,049 237,899 
1934 ...{ 2,414,599 473,746 2,888, 345 253,526 
1935 wl 2,438,670 470.260 2,888,930 262,417 
1936 ie 2,605,470 587, £25 3,142,995 276,900 
1937... |. - 2,707,088 512,150 | 3,219,238 287,526 
1988 vl 2,862,026 535.123 3,397,159 30 2,284 


The number of New South Wales postal notes paid in the State during 
the year ended June, 1938, was 7,791,822, and 1,496,229 were paid in other 
Australian States. ‘The postal notes paid in New South Wales from 
issues in other States numbered 821,042. 


It is probable that the changes in postal note business in New South 
Wales in 1981-82 were due largely to the commencement of the State 
Lottery in August, 1981. The value of the intrastate postal business and of 
the transfers from other States increased substantially in this year, and 
there was a marked decline in the value of the postal notes sent to other 
States. Since 1931-32 the intrastate business has increased by 24 per 
cent. and the inward interstate transfers by 9 per cent., and the outward 
interstate movement has almost regained the level of 1980-31. 


Baxks. 


Institutions which transact banking business in New South Wales are 
required under the Banks and Bank Holidays Act to furnish to the Chicf 
Secretary in New South Wales quarterly statements of their assets and 
liabilities; also, when required, to furnish special statistical returns under 
the New South Wales Census Act of 1901. Under the Commonwealth Bank 
Act the banks are required to supply quarterly statements of their Australian 
business to the Commonwealth Treasurer. The informatior contained in 
the following tables has been prepared from these returns, and from the 
periodical balance-sheets issued by the banking cornpanies, 


Fourteen banking institutions transacted business in New South Wales 
during 1989. These include two Government banks, a New Zealand bank 
and two foreign banks. The bulk of the Australian banking business is 
done by nine private trading banks, of which six have their head offices in 
Australia and three in London. 
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The location of the head offices and the distribution of the branches of 
the fourteen banks operating in New South Wales, at various balamce dates 
in 1939, are shown in the following table :— 


Taste 408.—Bankiug Institutions and Branches.- 


Number of Branches (excluding agencies), 
AUSTRALIA. | TELSEWHERE, 
anks Operating In Ne 3 :| 3 g =) |g Z|, 1 
eaneouh Wake,” | Bg £14 |. | £2] 8 tas] 4 | $8 | ee 
ee | 2| 8 |e 2| 22] 4 [23] 3 | Ba) 8 |S 
lB Plo a el ia) Zz nH | Oo 
Head Office in N.S.W.— 
Commonwealth of  Aus- 
tralla sea age «| 196 | 16 | 35 (a6 | 14] 4) 1 | 272) ... | 2 I] 275 
Rural wae wis Pl AD. ces | aeetacten ses | Seslkag 49] ... Jee | of 40 
+ New South Wales ... «| 803 | 93 | 98 fa)17 | 93 | 4| 1 | 609] 74 | 2 | 10; 695 
+ Commercial of Sydney... 226 |118 | 35 | 5 |... 7 ..., 1 | 385 1 “386 
Head Office in Victoria— 
+ Commercial of Australia ...| 73 |129 | 50 |(a) 43] 24 | 21] 1 | 341] 27) 1 | ...| 369 
+ National of Australasia ...} 41/150 | 47 | 47 47| 2 334]... | 2-] ...) 336 
Head Office in Queensland— j 
T Queensland National A es sR 1/...! 108 
Head Office in South Aus- 
traha— | 
{ Adelaide... sos wf 1] 1] 1) 55 2: | sgafar 60; .. | 1] ...{ 61 
Head Office in London— : 
+ Australasia ... om «.{ 67 | 78] 22; 7 | 15] 11] 1 | 201] 46 | 2 | ...| 249 
+ Union of Australia... val 66 | 57 | 26,17 | 22] 3)... | 191} 46/1] ...| 238 
+ English, Scottish, and Aus- i 
tralian... —s.| 68 | 95 | 27 |(b) 33) 13 | 17}. | 253]... | 1) ...) 254 
Head Office in New Zealand— 
New Zealand os eee 1 | ie eee er ior [ee lacs 2140/1 2| 145 
Head Office in France— 
Comptoir National... ee 1 Dh seve | eas as: -((lPocelese 2)... | 2 \541) 545 
Head Office in Japan— | 
Yokohama Specie ... goal! ARTE adel i] alan saate Ut Beet ll aeelees 1]... | 1 | 42) 44 
' —— —|-—-|—_,_—— 
Total aes +.-| 1,098 740 |486 | 230 |230 | 62) 6 cea a 18 |596 3,749 


* Includes branches in Northern Territory; (a) one, (b) three. ft Private Trading Banks, Australian. 


With the exception of a few small institutions all the banks trading in 
Australia conduct business in New South Wales, therefore the table shows 
the approximate number of trading bank branches in Australia, as well as 
the uumber in the State. The figures do not include agencies of the 
banks, which numbered 200 in New South Wales, and 852 in Australia. 


The Commonwealth Bank of Australia functions partly as a trading 
bank and partly as a central bank. It controls the note issue, handles the 
business of the Federal Government and some State Governments, manages 
the bulk of the Australian public debt and underwrites Government loans. 


Royal Commission on Monetary and Banking Systems. 


A Royal Commission was appointed by the Commonwealth Government 
in October, 1985, to inquire into the monetary and banking systems of 
Australia, and to report upon any desirable alterations in the systems 
and the manner in which they should be effected. 


The report of the Commission, issued in July, 1937, embodies a com- 
prehensive review of the Australian financial system and recommendations 
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‘relating’ to banking practice. A+ brief summary of the: contents of the 
Yroport'‘andi extracts fiom statistical data’ compiled’ by: the: Commission are 
shown in the 1986-87 issue of tlis Year Book: 


Capital and Profits of Private Trading, Banks: 

- Particulars relating to the agg gregate capital and: profits of the six private 
trading banks with head offices’in Australia and three with head offices 
in England, as listed in Table 408, are shown in: the following statement. 
The: particulars’ relate to the whole: of the business of the banks in New 
South Wales and elsewhere. They represent in. 1928 and subsequerit years 
profit’ and loss results for periods’ ending, and balance-sheet figures as at 
dates within the months of February and October in each calendar year. 
The New Zealand, French and Japanese’ banks are not included, as 
they: have only one branch, each with a small business in New South: 
Wales. The Commonwealth and Rural: Banks;. wliich are not strietly upon 
the same trading. basis: as:the private institutions,. and, the Primary Pro- 
ducers’ Bank, which went into liquidation in’ 1981, after operdting on: a 
small scale for eight years, are excluded. 


Tapue- 409:—Private Trading Banks, Capital, Reserves. and. Profits. 


Autos Shareholders’ Funds, Net Profith-as Heported: 
Year. sates | Reserve Fund and | Ratio’ to— 
Trading | Capital paid up. | Bhlance of Profit | Amount, : Total Share- 
Banks. | _ and Loss, ; Capital. | yolders Funds. 
ae £ l £ per cent.’ per cent.: 
1900 12 14,812,686 3 916,734 1,112,888 | 7°51 5°64 
1910-11: 14. 14,193,550 522,829 1,849,738 13:03" 814! 
1920-21: 1g. 2311 33, 782 7 610,317 3,611,902 1561 8°86’ 
1y29 | 10: 37,750,612 23,638,727 4,942,639: 18-09 G>H2! 
1930: 10 37 987)56 1 34,260,269 4,409,424 11°61 6°09 
1981 10 385,064,362 33,708,566 2,962,926: 778 4-13" 
1932 9 27,136 362 32,274,078 1,880,347 Bos! 27h 
1938 9 375,136,262 82,373,740 1,953,433 5°26: 2°81 
1934 9 37, 136,362 32,518,752 1,996,468 5138 2'87. 
1935 9 37,136,362 32,480,505 1,997,940 BRS 287 
1936 9 37,136,386? 32,682,145 2,110,957 5°68 3°02 
1937 9 37,136,362 32,817,435 2:304,512 6-21 3°29 
1938. 9 37, 136;262 22:902;806 2,343,880 6°31 R35 
1939* 9 37,136,862 32,957.568 | 2,820,324 62h! 331 
: *Preliminary. 


The reduction.in the number of the private trading. banks from 14. to 9 
was, due mainly to a series of amalgamations: between..1916 and’ 1931. 


The shareholders’ funds comprise: both paid-up eapital and the: amount 
of disclosed: reserves, including the balance: standing to the credit-of profit 
arid loss account before distribution of the year’s final dividend. Reported 
profits represent the amount stated in the published accounts of the banks, 
less (where shown by sonie banks), provision: made’ in respect ‘of entployees” 
provident fund and! thé writmg down of premises: ‘ Iu the case of tlie 
banks which do not disclose the amount set aside for provident fimds and 
writing down assets; it would appear that sueh provision has beem madé 
before the ascertainment of profits. 

Since 1921 the paid-up capital’ of the ee banks has increased by 
£14,000,580, or 60 per cent., and the reserves, et:, by £15,847,281, ot 87 per 
cent: THe decrease of capital in 1932 was a: result of the amalgamation 
of the Australia: Bank of Commerce with the Bank of New’ South’ Wales: 

The figures for capital, reserves, profits and deposits liave been affected 
in small measure by the amalgamation of local banks. with banks which. 
operated in. other States, but not in New South. Wales. 
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' ‘Phe: capital. of the Commonwealth Banke was. £4,000,000- in- 1989; . profits 
amounted" to: £888,159--in 1938-89; as compared: with £364,189 in 1937-38 
and’ £720,872‘ in 1980-81. Stock: and. debentures issued on behalf-of*the 
Rural Bank’ increased from £5,630;277 in 1931 to £14;483,289 in, 1982: the 
pronounced movement being due to an issue to the Commonwealth Bank 
as consideration..when, it assumed: liability. in -respect. of. the Rural Bank 
deposits;. stock and:debentures outstanding at 80th- June, 1939, amounted, ta 
£14,128,687%. The. profits. of the Ruzal Bank’ declined: from £61,487 «ima 
1980-81 to £20;482'in 1982-88 and- rose to. £85,568 in 1988-389:. 
Average Liabilities and Assets in New South Wales (all Trading Banks). 

The following statements, wliich include particulars of all the banks. 
listed in Table 408, show the.-average liabilities and assets within New 
South Wales, exclusive of inter-branch; balances and-.shareholders’ funds.. 
Particulars of tlie: Savings Bank ‘Department of the Commonwealtli Bank’ 
are included under liabilities and assets in the years 1921 to 1926, as the 
savings’ and: general banking functions were not separated until the end 
of the year 1927-28;: 2 

Tarte 410.—Trading Banks, Average Liabilities in New: South Wales.: 


Deposits. Totel.: 

Lia biljties 

Not Bearing New tauth 

June Bank: Bearing Interest,. ol y . ral Other 

Quarter..| Notes: Anyererl Deposits, | Liabilities, (aus 
Gov tt Gov: holders” 

mont. sara | frente Other, Funds), 

{ Fi 

: £000 | £000 £000 ‘£000 £000 | £000 £000 £008 
1895 1,224 5 ee 20,407 + 10,222 | 30,629 184), 32,037 
1900 1,448 te ‘20,009. 7 12,225 | 32,234 288. 33,970 
1911 1,819 + 29,342 + 25,985 | 55,327 609.|. 57,755 
1921} 72 + l(a): 54,631: t 53,045 | 107,676 | 3,661 | 111,409 
1926} 65 | 8,203 |(b) 68,098 ) 8,172) 51,088./130,556') 4,988) 135,609 
1929 64 | 5,086 73,247 | 2,369 | 58,914 |134,616 | 6,554 | 141,234 
1930 64'| 4,136 78,269 | 2,145 | 46,143') 180,603 | 9,234) 139,991 
1931, 63 | 1,993, 78,380 | 1,110 | 40,133 | 121,616 | 9,314 | 130,993 
1932 63°) 710: 69,395 | 1,859 | 39;208 [111,172 ) 4,831:; 116,066 
1933 57-| 1,043- 73,282 605 | 39,245 | 114,175 | 8,162 | ., 1225394; 
1934. | 58 561. 74,989. | 1,089.) 46,156-| 122,745) 8,644.) 191,444 
1935 f2| 4,090 70,774. 662 | 49,584 )125,110| 8,840 | 183,502. 
1936 52 | 6,323 68,840 | 645 | 50,612°|126,420 | 7,478 | 183,950: 
1937 52 | 5,710 76,505 976 | 57,805 | 140,996 | 10,354) 151,402. 
1938 51 | 7,605 80,402 641 | 59,163°| 147,811 | 6,564] 154,426: 
1939 51 | 10,434 81,112 313 | 58,742 |150,601 | 7,843 | 157,995 


* Includes. Commonwealth Savings Bank Deposits—-(a) £6,309,000, (0) £8,929,000, 
tiIncluded in. ‘ Other Déposits.’’ t+ Commonwealth’ Savings Bank!includéd: 
The large increase in. deposits between 1911 and 1921 was due mainly ‘to 
the war. expendilure and. increase in price levels. Since 1921 the rise..and 
fall have been determined mainly by fluctuations in--the volume-and’ value 
of production. The sharp decrease between 1929 and 1932 was a result of 
a fall im: price levels and: a dimimution in business activity!’ Special 
meéasures were taken tn this period and’ expansion of credit! through’ the 
issue of Commonwealth treasury bills, which were discounted by the Com: 
monwealth Bank, had the effect of mitigating the decline ,in- deposits. ; : 
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In December quarter, 1939, deposits amounted to £155,128,665, including 
interest bearing £91,105,866 and non-interest bearing £64,022,799. Com- 
parative figures for December quarter, 1938, were, total deposits 
£147,169,089, interest bearing £89,875,122, and non-interest bearing 
£57,293,907. 


The ratio of interest bearing deposits to total deposits increased from 51 
per cent. in June qnarter, 1926 (excluding Commonwealth Savings Bank 
deposits) to 58 per cent. in 1929, and to 66 per cent. in 19381. It declined to 
58 per cent. in 1987 and then increased to 61 per cent. in 1939. 


Tabne 411.—Trading Banks, Average Assets in New South Wales. 


7 roe Advances, Securities, etc. Amounts Total 
‘oin uctralian OVER: Landed Due ssets 
Tune Quarter.) and, | Nae imentand | | otner | | vroverty| G22 been oath 
ecealelel avant) oat Banks, | "Wales 
£000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 
1895 wed 7,516 wis 35,707 1,919 480 | 45,622 
1900 «| 6,126 wee Not 34,385 1,874 651 | 43,036 
1911 vee] 14,525 1,771 Available 42,456 1,872 1,283 | 61,907 
1921t —...) 10,152 | 11,812 104,709 2,574 3,187 | 132,434 
1926¢ ...! 14,659 | 16,115 | 24,425 ) 99,525 | 123,950 3,113 3,924 | 161,761 
1929 «| 11,984 | 11,046 | 24,248 | 119,575 | 143,823 3,188 3,788 | 173,829 
1930 wa] 2,254 | 15,767 | 22,173 | 128,851 | 151,094 3,473 5,513 | 178,031 
1931 Are 908 | 15,922 9,346 | 127,007 | 136,353 3,654 | 3,287 | 160,124 
1932 «| 1,055 | 12,510 | 21,162 | 117,477 | 188,639 3,876 2,420 | 158,500 
1933 «| 1,008 | 12,015 | 25,838 | 113,519 | 139,357 3,801 1,600 | 157,78] 
1934 one 929 | 13,838 | 30,2380 | 110,759 | 140,989 3,846 1,429 | 161,031 
1935 was 881 | 13,107 | 28,922 | 118,030 | 146,952 4,173 1,301 | 166,414 
1936 va 963 | 11,203 | 21,189 |126,282 | 147,471 4,292 1,419 | 165,348 
1937 we 1,135 | 18,629 | 28,055 | 130,286 | 153,341 4,579 1,257 | 178,941 ° 
1938 «| 1,454 | 10,392 | 19,477 | 147,168 | 166,635 4,840 1,321 | 184,642 
1939 vey 1,527 9,876 | 24,549 | 152,986 | 177,535 4,955 1,306 | 195,199 


* Includes cash deposited with the Commonwealth Bank by other banks in 1926 and later years. 
¢ Includes Commonwealth Treasury Bills. { Commonwealth Savings Bank included. 


The cash reserves of the banks consist of coin and bullion, Australian 
notes and cash with the Commonwealth Bank. The amount of notes 
increased very rapidly during the war period when the banks transferred a 
large amount of gold to the Federal Treasury and rendered assistance to the 
Government in other ways in connection with war loans, ete., receiving 
in exchange Australian notes, or the right to obtain notes on demand. 


The apparent decline in cash resources between 1926 and 1929 was due 
to a change in banking practice, described on page 486. The decline did 
not in any way deplete the cash resources of the banks; it occurred for the 
most part in notes held by the General Banking Department of the Com- 
monwealth Bank, and was offset by the transfer of securities from the 
Note Issue Department. 


In 1930 and 1931 the trading banks transferred a considerable quantity 
of gold to the Commonwealth Bank for export, and reccived in exchange 
Australian notes or the right to notes on demand. The decline in cash 
balances in 1982 was due largely to investments in short dated ‘I'reasury 
Bills, of which the banks still hold a large amount. 
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The proportion of coin, bullion and Australian notes, ete, to liabilities and 
to deposits has little significance in relation to the banking figures of one 
State, especially when particulars of the Commonwealth Bank are included. 
Moreover, since 1931 the investments of banks in Government securities 
have included substantial amounts of short dated Treasury Bills whicli are 
readily convertible into cash. The amount of Treasury Bills held by the 
banks in New South Wales was £4,970,186 in June quarter, 1932, £6,074,615 
in 1987 and £4,859,616 in 1939. A statement of cash ratios based on 
Australian figures is shown on page 495. 

Under the head of advances are included overdrafts and loans of all kinds, 
notes and bills discounted, and a small amount of sundry assets. The bulk 
of the advances represent overdrafts repayable on demand and secured by 
the mortgage of real estate, or by the deposit of deeds over which the lending 
institutions acquire a lien. The extent to which trade bills are discounted 
38 not disclosed. 


Average Liabilities and Assets in New South Wales 
(Private Trading Banks.) 

The course of trading bank business in New South Wales is indicated 
more clearly by reference to the aggregates of private trading banks, that 
is, by excluding the figures of the Commonwealth, Rural and overseas banks. 

The Commonwealth Bank conducts Federal Government business, con- 
trols the note issue, performs other functions of central banking and, 
until 1928, included figures of savings bank business with its general business. 
The Rural Bank gives effect to Government policy in promoting rural 
industry, and for this reason its capital is large when considered in relation 
to general banking activities. The New Zealand, French and Japanese 
banks are engaged mainly in facilitating trade between New South Wales 
and their respective countries, and each has only one branch in the State. 

The following statement has been prepared to show the average 
liabilities, exclusive of shareholders’ funds, and assets within New South 
Wales of the trading banks, other than the Commonwealth, Rural and 
oversea banks, in June quarter of the years 1925, and 1929 to 1939:— 


TasiE 412.—Private Trading Banks, Liabilities in New South Wales. 
(ix. Commonwealth, Rural and Oversea Banks with one branch in N.S.W.) 


Deposits. 
June Bearing Interest, | Not Bear! Notes Total 
2 is ring Interest. Notes Liabllities 
Quarter} __ on 4 Total and Other / “jn N.S. 
Govern- | Deposits. Liabilltles, oo 
Government, Other. | ment: | Other. . 
£090 £099 £009 £000 £090 £000 £000 
1925 9,388 44,051 689 44,222 98,341 1,926 109,267 
1929 5,081 62,937 770 47,382 116,170 2,732 118,902 
1930 4,129 61,897 559 40,337 109,922 2,996 112,918 
1931 1,815 62,697 585 34,545 99,6 £2 1,597 101,239 
1932 452 55,633 514 34,517 91,171 1,155 92,326 
1933 799 58,151 468 35,957 95,375 1,092 96,467 
1934 323 62,356 449 42,133 105,261 1,351 106,612 
1935 755 57,550 514 43,368 102,187 1,291 103,478 
1936 62) 58,039 460 44,200 101,310 1,433 102,743 
1937 2,029 69,607 433 48,768 111,837 1,257 113,094 
1933 2,814 62,332 399 49,997 115,592 1,256 116,848 
1939 1,904 61,373 178 50,915 117,370 1,336 118,706 


* Excluding liabilitfes to shareholders 


There was a steady expansion of non-governmental deposits between 
1925 and 1929, especially in deposits at interest. As business activity 
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“slackened between 1929 and 1931, non-interest bearing deposits (declined 
‘but by reason of the transfer of idle business funds deposits at interest 
‘were maintained at a high level. As business -conditions improved -non- 
interest bearing deposits rose in each year from 1982 ‘to 1939, and deposits 
“at interest rose and-fell alternately. 


‘' Tastn 413.—-Private Trading Banks, Assets'in New South Wales. 
‘Ex. Commonwealth, Rural and Oversea Banks with one: branch in N.S.W.) 


* « _,/Coin, ‘Bullion, Advances, ‘ete, : 
: Note aad Landea | A™mounts |) motay 
Gunrte! ‘Gash with | Government Other Total and House oon Assets in 
matte Soramons bi tet aa Advances, a es Property. Banks. N.S.W. 

‘Bank. Securities, ote, Securities. 

£000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 
1925 | 22,240 6,660 71,751 84,411] 2,681 1,702 | 111,034 
1929 20,540 10,705 99,119 109;824 2,910 1,727 135,001 
71930 :| 15,021 6,778 105,298 112,076 3,234 | 1,440 | 181,771 
1931 15,111 5,906 95,178 101,084 3,386 1,042 | 120,623 
‘$932 | 70,764 | a'8,265 90,453 98,718 “3,409 723 | 113,614 
1983} 11,026 | 611,976 90,490 102,466 3,318 800 | 117,610 
1034 | °12,205 | 613,647 90;021 103,668 3,354. 990 | 120,217 
1935 | 11,916 | d13,153 96,933 110,086 3,456 1,023 | 126,481 
"1936 9,993 | e 6,882 100,903 107,785 3,432 | .1,207 | 122,417 
‘1937 | 12,737 | f 7,353 102,850 110;203 3,533 1,039 | 127;512 
14938 9,825 |g 9,078 116,883 125;961 3,764 1,138 | 140,688 
.1939:'| 9,360 | h 9,103 120,499 129,602 3,845 J,113 | 143,920 


“trioludes Conimonwealth Treasury: Bills; (a) £4,250,000; (b) £4.471,000 ; (c) £4,663,000.; (@)'£3,829,000 ; 
(2) £3;529,000;; (f) £3,441,000 5, (9)£3,360,000; (2)£4,227,000, 


cralivanibes increased ‘substantially in the initial -stages of the ‘depres- 
sion, then declined by £14,845,000 between 1930: and -1932. Little move- 
ment occurred in the next two years, but there was -an ‘increase of 
£30,478,000 between 1984 and 1939. The increase in 1937-88 amounting 
to £14,033,000 was unusually large, due partly to additional requirements 
of rural producers in areas affected by drought. 


A.cemparigon of deposits and advances in December quarter 1938 and 
198) indieates the trend of banking business during the latter part -of 
these’ years. J! 

December. Quarter, 


2.40 1938. 1939. 

fi -Deposits—Interest bearing ... — ans «. 64,426,770 66,006,995 
Non-interest bearing ase aes we 49,212,314 55,261,915 
Total deposits... ... ‘sie ek a» 118,639,084 121,268,910 

“Advances besa ae nae nae, -119,780,787 121,320,581 


‘The following statement. shows the. ratios of advances, securities, etc., 
to: total deposits in New ‘South Wales and Australia, and the ratio of 
cash, -etc., to -depesits at eall and to total deposits in Australia. 
The figures have been compiled on the same basis as those shown in the 
. féregoing tables, in that they relate to private trading peuke ‘Sperating: in 
New South Wales. 
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Tasin 414:-—Private Trading Banks, Ratios in New South. Wales and 


Australia. (ix. Commonwealth, Rural and Oversea, Banks with one. 
branch in N\S.W.). 


New South -Wales.. Australia. 
\ eat i ‘ach,.ete. ¥: 
ae Ratio to Deposits. tate OEE Rete 
H atio of. a ee A 9 (ee ey 
Ratio of Advances, Ratio of 7 
June Quarter. Deporte atc. | Deposits Advances; 
earing ~ at bearin Advances, | 777. , 
Interest (exciuding . tateteae etc. Govern: 


. to-Total |Government ment and | Deposits | Total 


n fy to-Total | (excluding-- Sarat 
. Securities) to} So) MM 1} at Call. | Deposits. 
Deposits. Depositer Deposits. |Government Securities, 7 vO 


Securities). ete. 
1 


! 
percent. | percent, percent.; percent. jpercent. ;per cent. [per cent, 
1925.) 5484 79-06 56-38 78:47 82-47 46-07 20-09 


1929 we | 68°55 86-32 62-60 85-80 92-01 43-0 16:34 
1930... |. 6279- 95:79 66-75 96-77 101:39 43-88 14:59 
1931 wee | 64°74. 95-52 69-19 91-29 95-00 74-11 22.83- 
1932 = .,.| 61-58 99-21 68°95 81-40 84:90 92-49 28-72 
1933 won| 61-88 94-88 67-99 | 83-94 89-51 83-49 26°72. 
1934 =... | 59-55 85-52 66-23 78-76 84:86 81-55, | 27-54. , 
1935 ee] 57-06 94°86 63°84 85°99 93°96 58°80 21-26 
19386. ...| 55°92 | 99°60 62°77 89-07 94°15 51-14 19:04 


1987°w.. |) 5601 91:96 62°12 82°55 87:83 53°22 20°16 
1938 . | 6640 | 101-12 62°60" 88:25 95-11 43:94 | 16-44 ° 
1939 vee | 56°47 102°67 62°92 89°76 96°63 | 46°20. | 17:13 


* Excluding Treasury Bills. f Including Treasury Bills, 


Deposits and advances fluctuate from year to year with changes of sea- 
sonal and industrial conditions: Deposits increased from 1925 to 1929 
under the stimulus of bountiful production. and high prices. At the same 
time an active investment market and industrial and commercial expan- 
sion caused a: heavy: demand for advances: 


The extent of changes-in banking policy to meet the economic: crisis is 
indicated by the ratios in 1980 and 1931. Subsequently the ratios show 
the extent of readjustment to new conditions and the. increasing utilisation 
of banking resources during the period of economic recovery. In 1988 and 
1939 ‘there was evidence of increasing stringency in the banking position, 
due to adverse seasonal conditions and a substantial decline in export 
income. The position was, however, greatly eased towards the end of 
1989 as higher export income accrued under wartime marketing arrange- 
ments for the sale of primary products. 


Commonwealth Treasury Bills have been treated as a cash item. in cal- 
culating ratios appearing in the foregoing table; but London balances: held’. 
by: the banks. have been excluded as particulars are not available.. 
London balances held by the banks are normally regarded: as equivalent 
to;eash in Australia, and their exelusion renders the position of the banks 
more liquid than is indicated by the cash ratios shown. 
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- The amounts of London balances held by the Australian banking system 
(including the Commonwealth Bank) are shown in Table 436. 
Size of Vepositors’ Accounts. 

A classification of accounts according to the amount of deposit at or 
about 80th June, 1939, is shown below. The figures include particulars 
for all banks listed in Table 408, with the exception of the Commonwealth 
Bank, for which the information is not available. 


Tabir 415—Trading Banks, Classification of Deposits in 
New South Wales. 


Current Accounts, | Iixed Deposit Accounts. ue oe 
Classification, Amount Amount Amount 
Number at Number at Number, a 

Credit. Credit. Credit. 

£000 £000 £000 
£200 and under ...| 188,798 8,026 | 52,577 5,044 | 241,875 13,070 
£201- £500 «..| 22,479 6,988 | 26,917 9,750 | 49,396 16,738 
£501— £1,000...) 8,911 6,176 | 15,086 11,933 | 23,997 18,109 
£1,001— £2,000 w| 4,297 5,929 7,205 10,668 | 11,502 16,592 
£2,001— £3,000 | 1,292 3,121 2,018 5,128 3,310 8,249 
£3,001— £4,000 a 565, 1,957 845 3,045 1,410 5,002 
£4,001-— £5,000... 303 1,365 622 2,965 925 4,330 
£5,001—£10,000 ind 520 3,597 694 5,046 1,214 8,643 
£10,001-£15,000 ae 134 1,640 156 1,915 220 8,555 
£15,001 -£20,000 eee 60 1,017 64 1,181 124 2,198 
~ Over £20,000 ‘ant 128 11,199 95 9,979 223 21,178 
Total «+s| 227,487 51,015 | 106,279 66,649 | 333,766 117,664 


Accounts with balances not exceeding £500 represented 87.12 per cent. of 
the total number of accounts and 25.33 per cent. of the deposits. Accounts 
of £2,000 and under represented 97.75 per cent. of the total accounts and 
54,82 per cent. of the deposits; 45.18 per cent. of the aggregate amount of 
the deposits being held in 2.25 per cent. of the accounts. The number of 


: accounts does not represent the number of individual persons who have 


accounts with the banks. 
The proportion of accounts and of deposits in each group as at 80th 
June, 1989, are shown below. 


“Tapue 416.—Trading Banks, Proportionate Distribution of Deposits in 


New South Wales. 


Proportion of Accountsin each Proportion of Deposits In each 

Group. Group, 

" Classification. Fixed Fixed 
Curren! Ps Current . 
Accounts. | ;Depoal, | Total. | gcoounta, | Denon, | Tot 

per cent, | per cent, | per cent. |) por cent. | per cent. | per cent, 

£200 and under «| 82-99 49°47 72:32 15:73 T57 11-11 
£201- £500 tee 9°88 25:33 14:80 |; 13°70 14:63 14:22 
£501- £3,000 was 3°92 14-19 719 1211 17°90 15°39 
£1,001- £2,600 oe 1:89 6-78 3-44 11:62 16:00 14:10 
£2,001— £3,000 ave 0°57 1:90 0-99 "612 T7710 701 
£3,001- £4,000 was 0-25 | 0-79 0°42 3°83 4:57 4:25 
£4,001— £5,000 a O13 | 0-59 0°28 2°68 4-45 3°68 
£5,001-£10,000 ies 023 | 0-65 0:36 7:05 ‘T57 735 
£10,001-£15,000 aie 0:06 O15 0:09 3°22, 2°87 3:02 
£15,001-£20,000 oe 0-02 0-06 0:04 1:99 1:77 1:87 
Over £20,000... wee 0:06 9-09 0:07 21°95 14:97 18°00 


Total ... «| 10000 { 100-C0 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 
\ 
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Bayks ExcuaNcr SerrLement. 


The Banke’? Exchange Settlement Office was established in Sydney on the 
18th January, 1894, 


Exchanges are effected daily between the metropolitan banks. The 
results of the operations are notified to the sccretary of the Banks’ 
Exchange Settlement, who notifics each institution daily of the amount of 
its balance. The Commonwealth Bank Act of 1924 provided that, after a 
date to be proclaimed, the exchange balances between the banks must be. 
settled by cheques drawn on and paid into the Commonwealth Bank... 
Pending the issue of the proclamation, the banks inaugurated the system. 
voluntarily as from 27th April, 1925, and for this purpose establishedi, 
accounts with the Commonwealth Bank through which settlements are made-. 
in full daily. The daily clearances are still made through the Settlement: 
Office, and since 27th April, 1925, the amount of the cheques drawn on the.. 
Commonwealth Bank is included in the exchanges. 


The following table shows the growth in the volume of exchanges made 
through the Settlement Office. The figures represent the aggregate value 
of cheques drawn on one bank and deposited in another in the metropolitan 
area and the net balances of transactions at country interbank clearings. 
Abnormal transactions on Government account in respect of Treasury Bills, 
have been excluded since 1980. 


Taste 417.—Inter-bank Clearings, Sydney, 1896 to 1939. 


Year. Euan | Year. | Excbenge: 
Ly 

1896 117,718,862 1932 *588, 739, 313° 
1901 167,676,707 1933 - *641,401,538. 
1911 304,488,435 1934 *7 16,086, 124- 
1921] 709,734,554 1935 *77 5,985, 112° 
1926 954,253, 166 1936 *842 609,556. 
1999 1,013,324,614 1937 937,334,454 
1930 - ¥872,387,876 1938 *942,422.514 
1931 *683,175,641 1939 *932,367,369 


* Adjusted by excluding Government Treasury Bill transactions, - 


from tine to time between 1916 and 1931, and the suspension of State 
Government banking transactions during the months of March to May, 
1932, 


The figures are affected by amalgamations of banks which took place 


These exchanges exelude the amount of transactions settled by intra- 
bank eheques and do not represent the total value of transactions 
settled by cheque. They are, however, considered an indication of the 
degree of variation in the volume of business transactions settled by cheque 
from year to year, provided due allowance is made for changes in price 
levels and amalgamation of banks. 
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Index of Bank.:Clearings. 

Statistics of bank clearings .are ‘used -principally in -measuring- varia- 
tions in business activity over relatively short periods of time. “In this 
connection due allowance has to be made for the ‘facts that 
bank clearings: (as indicated above) embrace only a -proportivm -of .the 
cheques drawn, that the amount. of. clearances -is. diminished from. time to 
time by banking amalgamations and by changes .of banking.:procedure, 
and that seasonal influences cause fluctuations from.month to,month ‘in 
the amount of recorded clearings. -Again, from time to time,.occurrences 
such as large conversion loans or heavy - governmental . transactions: swell 
ihe amount of clearings to abnormal.proportions. Careful inquiry and.due 
allowances,are-necessary in respect of-all these factors. before, an index of 
bank: clearings can be compiled, and such an index: is necessarily .an 
approximation. Moreover, the data relate substantially to inter-bank 
clearings.in: the city and. suburbs. 

Owing to the change in the-method-of vecording clearing-house - trans: 
actions, valid comparison .is possible only subsequent to May, .1925. In 
compiling the following index the years 1926 to 1930 (inclusive) are taken 
a3 base, and the monthly index. represents the.ratio per cent. of the actual 
amount of clearings for each month to the average amount: of clearings for 
that.mouth in the base years, after adjustment of both sets of figures, to 

:remove the effects of special factors mentioned above. “By this means 
-seasonal fluctuations are virtually eliminated. ‘In oder to smooth out 
seasuai fluctuations ‘the index as published below. for each: month -zepresents 
a three months’ moving average. That is, the index number for each month 
is the average of the actual indexes for that month and the two preceding 
months. The.averages for respective months in the period 1926-1930 are 
taken as base-and represented by 100. 


Taste 418.—Jndex of Bank Clearings, Sydney. 


Month. Der iugo,| 1929.|1930.| 1981. | 1932. | 1933. | 1084. | 1935.] 1986. |L937. /1938, |1939. 
January ..[ 100 | 107/102) .82] 63 | 68| 78| 75| 89 | 101| 97) 98 
February ...| 100 | 107| 98} 82] 62] 66) 77| 75] 86 | 101} 96/ 96 
March «| 100 106; 95) .81 | * 63 | 75 | 74) 85 | 98! 95) 98 
April | 100] 104) 94) 82) * | 63] 74] 78) 87 | 103] 102) 98 
May «| L100 104) 93] 77] °* 67 | 74] 79] 86 | 100} 103} 100 
June v| 100 104) 90} 75 | 166 | 68] 78) 86] 87 | 103] 106] 101 
July | 1100 | 106] 89] 66] 62 | 68| 76] 83) 85 | 97] 101] 98 
August w| 100 108| 85} 65] 64 | 66] 73 | 84| 86 98} 101) 99 
September.... 100 | 107/ 82) 64] 65 | 69/ 73] 82|,87 | 101; 99) 99 
October ...{ 100 106; 80) 65] 66] 70| 76] 85] 91 | 101) 101) 100 
November...) 100 103| -81| 66] 68] 74 | 80] -89|} 96 |-103} 102] 102 
December ...| 100 ‘104] 82] 64] 69] 74) 77] -90| -99 | 101) 102) 106 

Near ...| 100 106| 89} 72 | 65 | .68 | 76] .82)-89 | 101) 101]'100 


_* Index not ascertainable on agcount.of suspension of State Government. banking transactions. 


It should be noted that no adjustment hag been made for normal growth 
nor for changes of price levels. 


Tur ComMMONWEALTH BANK or “AUSTRALIA. 
The .Commonwealth Bank of Australia was established under an Act 
jassed -by the Fedeyal Goyernment.in 1911. he.bank. commenced opera- 
‘tions on 15th July, 1912, when a savings bank .department was .opened. 
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Ordinary banking business was commenced ‘on 20th January, 1913. The 
head oftice is in Sydney, and. branches-have -been established in the .prin- 
:cipal cities aud towns of Australia, in London, and in the territory of 
New Guinea. 


The Commonwealth ‘Government is responsible for ‘the payment of all 
moneys due by the bank, and debts due to the bank by other banks have 
the same priority as debts due to the Commonwealth. The affairs of the 
bank are subject to inspection and audit by the Auditor-General of the 
‘Commonwealth. The bank -is authorised to conduct ;general -banking 
‘husiness, to exercise the functions of an ordinary bank of issue, and, with 
the approval.of the Treasurer of the.Commonavyealth, it-may take over the 
-business.of banking corporations. Since 1920 the control of the Australian 
note issue has been .one of the functions of 9 separate department of ‘the 
Commonwealth Bank. The ‘Savings Bank Department was separated from 
the bank in June, 1928, but is still managed by the Commonwealth ‘Bank 
Board, Further details regarding the Commonwealth Savings Bank are 
‘stated on page 506. 


Central Reserve Bank. 
An amending Act, passed in 1924, made provision for extending -the 
scope of the bank’s operations with the object of facilitating its transition 
‘into a central reserve bank. 


Following consultations between the Directors of the Commonwealth 
Bank and the Comptroller of the Bank of England in the early part of 1927 
discussions were initiated betayeen the Commonwealth Bank .and trading 
banks on the establishment of a central reserve system. ‘Little practical 
result ensued until 1930, when the Commonwealth Bank reported thatthe 
trading banks were, to a much greater extent, treating the Commonwealth 
Bank as a central reserve bank and had substantially increased their 
deposits with it, partly as a result of the acquisiticn of gold by the, Com- 
monwealth Bank from the trading banks to meet the exchange crisis. In 
March, 1931, the Directors of the bank reported that it was in reality 
functioning as a central bank, and the function of exchange control was 
assumed in December, 1981, when the Commonwealth Bank undertook to 
buy London exchange at a stated price. 


Control, 


The Commonwealth Bank is controlled by a Board of Directors, com- 
posed of the Governor .of the Bank, the Secretary of the Commonwealth 
Treasury, -and six .other directors with experience in agriculture, 
commerce, ‘finance, or industry. The last-mentioned ,are appointed by the 
Governor-General for a term of seven years-and one retires in each year, 
but is eligible for reappointment. ‘The Governor of the Bank ‘is its. chief 
executive officer and.is.appointed for a term of seven years, with eligibility 
-for reappointment. The 1924 amendment to the Bank Act made pro- 
vision for the appointment of a Board of Advice in London, but this has 
not yet been set up. <A director-or officer of. any-other bank may:ot :be 
appointed .as a .director of the bank nor as a member of the “London 


Board. 


The Board of Directors may be authorised by proclamation to fix and 
publish the-wate:at which :it »will- discount ‘and -redisconnt bills..of exchange. 
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Capital and Profits. 

The Bank is authorised to raise loan capital amounting to £16,000,000, 
of which £6,000,000 may be provided by the Commonwealth Goverument 
and £10,000,000 by the issue of debentures. Additional powers to raise 
Joan capital for the purposes of the Rural Credits Department are stated 
below, 


The Bank hag not, yet exercised its authority to raise loans and at 30th 
June, 1939, its capital consisted solely of accumulated profits. The capital 
account of the General Banking Department amounted to £4,000,000, 
transferred from the reserve fund in 1924, and of the Rural Credits 
Departinent to £2,000,000, obtained by the appropriation of one-quarter of 
the profits of the Note Issue Department between 1925 and 1932. The 
balances of reserve funds were: General Banking Department, £2,762,477 ; 
Rural Credits Department, £319,366; and Savings Bank, £2,713,473. 


The net profits of the Note Issue Department are paid to the Common- 
wealth 'Treasury and those of the General Banking Department and Sav- 
ings Bank are divided equally between the reserve funds and the National 
Debt Sinking Fund. The whole of the profits of the Rural Credits 
Department are retained for the purposes of the Department, being divided 
equally between the reserve fund and the development fund. The following 
statement shows the net profits earned during cach of the last five years 
and the manner in which they were distributed. 


Taste 419.—Commonwealth Bank and Savings Bank, Net Profits, 
1935 to 1939. 


Year ended 30th June— 


Department, ete. 


1935. | 1936. | 1937, 1938. 1939, 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Profits. 
Jeneral Banking Department} 437,173 419,586 355,933 331,301 356,579 
Rural Credits Department ... 49,057 45,158 49,518 32,888 31,580 
Note Issue Department val 797,345 855,720 898,585 839,883 766,731 
Savings Bank... Pe «| 313,894 334,726 305,774 291,552 316,282 


Total ... »..| 1,597,469 | 1,655,190 | 1,609,810 | 1,495,624 | 1,471,172 


Distribution of Profits. 
Reserve Funds* ee w| 424,591 422,314 380,371 344,315 368,011 
Commonwealth Treasury...) 797,345 855,720 898,585 839,883 766,730 
National Debt Sinking Fund} 375,533 377,156 330,854 311,426 336,431 


Total ... ...| 1,597,469 | 1,655,190 | 1,609,810 | 1,495,624 | 1,471,172 


* Including half profits of Rural Credit. Department paid to Development Fund, 
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The profits of the Savings Bank aro net amounts after payment of a 
share to State authorities in terms of agrecments under which State 
savings banks amalgamated with the Commonwealth Savings Bank. Tho 
share of profits paid to State authorities was £216,454 in 1938-39. 


Rural Credits Department. 


The Rural Credits Department was established towards the end of 
1925 to assist the marketing of products of the rural industries. This 
department may make advances for a period not exceeding one year 
upon the security of primary produce, eg., wool, grain, butter, checse, 
fruits, hops, cotton, sugar, and any other produce as may be prescribed. 
The advances may be made to the general banking section of the Com- 
monwealth Bank, to other banks, to co-operative associations, and to such 
other bodies as’ may be specified by proclamation. In lieu of making 
advances the department may discount bills secured upon primary pro- 
duce on behalf of any of these institutions. 


Capital for the Rural Credits Department amounting to £2,000,000 waa 
provided from the profits of the note issue, as indicated above, and 
additional capital may be provided by loans from the Federal Government 
up to a limit of £3,000,000. The Commonwealth Bank may raise further 
funds for the department by issuing debentures up to an amount not 
exceeding the greater of the following, viz., (a) advances on primary pro- 
duce outstanding at tho date of the issue of the debentures; or (b) four 
times the sum of (i) outstanding loans to the department from the Federal 
Government, (ii) moneys received from the profits of the note issue, (ill) 
the credit balance of the Rural Credits Department Reserve Fund. The 
dates for the redemption of the debentures are to coincide, as nearly as 
practicable, with the dates for the repayment of the advances made. In 
addition, the general banking department of the Commonwealth Bank may 
make advances to the Rural Credits Department of such amounts and 
subject to such terms and conditions as the Board of Directors determines. 


The assets of the Rural Credits Department are available, firstly, for 
meeting liabilities other than loans from the Federal Government and 
interest thereon; and secondly, for repaying such loans with interest, 


The Development Fund, which receives one-half of the net profits of! the 
department, is used at the discretion of the Board of Directors, for the 
promotion of primary production. At 30th June, 1939, the credit balance 
of the Development Fund was £21,628. 


The following statement shows the average liabilities and assets of tho 
Commonwealth Bank (the General Bank and Rural Credits Departments) 
in New South Wales in the June quarter of each of the years 1985 to 1939. 
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‘Tapte 420.—Commonwealth Bank, Average Assets and Liabilities in 
New South Wales. 


June Quarter. 


Particulars, 
1905. 1936. 1937. 1938, 1939, 
ie 
Liabilities— & £ £ £ . £ 

Deposits at interest— 

Government «| 2,769,231 5,000,000 3,538,461 4,577,726 8,307,692 

Other ...{ 12,734,083 | 12,054,614 | 14,795,557 | 16,810,389 | 15,709,314 
Deposits not bearing} 

interest— - 
Government vais 95,360 20;030 15,220: 16,560" 19,037 
Other eee «| 5,559,663 | 5,449,059 7,647,843 7,922,487 | 6,618,604 
Total deposits ...| 21,158,337 | 22,523,703 | 25,997,08I | 29,327,162 | 30,654,647 

Other liabilities: .«| 6,794,598] 5,594,988 | 83263,336:| 4,635,863 5,245,627 
Total Liabilities in! j i 

New South Wales...| 27,952,935 | 28,118,601 | 34,260,417 | 33,968,025 | 35,900,274 

Assets— ; 

Coin and Bullion... 234,071 288,092 238,821 337,951 459,239 
Australian Notes...) 1,345,449 | 1,294,914 | 1,206,198 | 1,246,988 | 1,193,703 
Advances, etc. ...{ 5,213,270 | 9,052,136 | 9,635,753 | 11,683,973 | 14,678,342 
Government  Secur- 

ities* a's ...| 14,238,714 | 13,082,111 | 14,460,063 | 9,417,073:-| 14,589,482 


Landed Property _... 414,844 378,601 366,744 346,124 351,886 
Notes, Bills and Bal- 
ances from other 
Banks deg st 72,759 87,614 80,081 85,370! 107,494 


—|— — + —__—_—. 


Total Assets in New| 
South Wales’ ...| 21,519,107 | 24,183,468:' 25,987,660 ' 23,117,480 |! 31,380,146 


¥ Including municipal securities and Commonwealth Treasury Bills. 


The liabilities classified as “other” in the table consist for the most part: 
of amounts deposited with the Conunonwealth. Bank by the trading banks. 


The balance sheet totals of the bank in New South Wales and elsewhere 
at 30th June, 1918, amounted to £5,046,667. At 30th’ June, 1939, they were 
£98,422,822 in the General Bank and Rural Credits Departments, 
£56,633,593 in the Note Issue Department and £156,685,409 in the Savings 
Bank. The totals have expanded as a result of the development of central 
banking functions and mergers. with State savings banks. 


THe Rurat Bank or New SovutH WaALtss. 


Particulars of the foundation and changes in the constitution cf the 
Rural Bank of New South Wales have been stated in earlier issues of the 
Year Book. 


Prior to 1st July, 1938, the bank functioned under the name of the 
Government Savings Bank of New South Wales, although the Savings 
Bank Department ceased active business on its amalgamation with the 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia as from 15th December, 1931. 
The amalgamation was an outcome of the suspension of payments by the 
Government Savings Bank on 28rd of April, 1931, and the agreements 
under which it was effected provided also for the transfer of deposits in the: 
Rural Bank Department to the Commonwealth Bank of Australia. 
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The business of the Rural Bank is now’ conducted in two departments, 
viz., the Rural Bank Department and Advances for Homes. Department, 
aud -the Bank administers in a Government Ageney Department various 
lending activities on behalf of the Government. Control of the Bank. is. 


exercised by three commissioners, of whom one is president, appointed” 


during ability and good behaviour until attainment of the’ age of’ sixty-five 
years, 
Rural. Bank Depariment. 

An account of the origin and operations of the Rural Bank Department: 
is given in the chapter “Rural Settlement” of this Year Book. 

Prior to 1931 the Department obtained the bulk of its funds from cus- 
tomers’ deposits on both fixed and current account. A substantial sum was 
obtained also on loan from the Savings Bank Department, and a public 


issue of approximately £1,000,000 was made in 1928. On 15th December,. 


1931, Rural Bank stock was issued to the Commonwealth Bank as con- 
sideration for the assumption of deposit liabilities by this institution, and 
a further issue was made to the Commonwealth Savings Bank in place 
of loans due previously to the Savings Bank Department. As from this 


date tle Rural Bank- Department functioned only in so far as loan accounts: 
were: concerned until 28th November, 1933, when deposit business was: 


resumed. on the opening of a branch in Sydney. At 30th June, 1929,. 
forty-nine branches had been opened in Sydney and important country 
centres, while in other localities branches of the Commonwealth Bank, 
acting as agents in certain cases, provide banking facilities for the Depart- 
ment’s customers. 

The balance sheet of the Rural Bank Department as at 30th June, 1939; 
was as: follows:— 


Taste 421—Rural Bank of New South Wales, Rural Bank Department 
Balance Sheet. z 7 


Liabilities | Aseets. 


£ £. 
Stock and Debentures Issued 14,128,637 Cash and Bank Balances... 339,288 


Resérve Fund wes ise 797,462. |) Investments— 
Special Reserve ‘ «1,108,885 Commonwealth Government 
Deposits, Other Liabilities and Securities... bts one 203,564 
Reserves for Contingencies 1,931,495 Tixed Deposits ... wae 440,606 
Government Agency Dept. — Metropolitan Water Board 
Capital Accounts ... whe 80,280 Securities .. sa 24,800 
Guarantee and Other Funds 100,576 Other Securities ae 51,897 


Reserve Fund Tnvestments— 
Commonwealth Govern- 


ment Securities see 565,597 
Metropolitan Water Board 
Securities * ive ses 64,163 
Fixed Deposits... sa 120,000 
Loans and Advances to , 
Customers ... .» =15,436;045 
Sundry Debtors and: other 
Assets aa Sie 201,544 
Due by other Departments 8,178 
Bank Premises ies ese 686,653 
Total fe ws 18,1425335 Total i w= 18,142,335 


The assets and liabilities shown above, other than capital items, are 
included in the particulars of trading banks published on pages 491 and 492. 
The net profit for the year 1988-39, smounting to £35,568, was transferred 
to the reserve fund, : a ta as 
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In terms of the agreement under which the savings business of the Bank 
was amalgamated with the Commonwealth Savings Bank, one-half of the 
profits earned in New South Wales by the Commonwealth Savings Bank is 
payable to the Commissioners of the Rural Bank. Amounts reccived in 
this manner are credited direct to a special reserve account of the Rural 
Bank Department, which, at 30th June, 1939, amounted to £1,108,885. The 
share of the profits amounted to £156,926 in 1937-88 and to £168,715 in 
1938-39. 


Advances for Iomes Department. 


An account of the operations of the Advances for Homes Department 
is published in the chapter “Social Condition,” of this Year Book. 


Funds for the purposes of- the Department were obtained mainly by 
loan from the Savings Bank Department, but liability in this respect is now 
owing to the Commonwealth Savings Bank, A public loan of approxi- 
mately £1,000,000 was floated in 1924, and in the latter part of 1923 
arrangements were made to authorise the Commissioners to obtain advances 
from the Housing Fund constituted by the Commonwealth Government, 
and the sum of nearly £1,000,000 was made available. In April, 19384, a 
loan of £1,511,780 was raised by public subscription to provide for the 
redemption of the £1,000,000 loan floated in 1924, and to enable lending 
operations to be resumed. Further loans have since been arranged with 
the Commonwealth Savings Bank. 


The balance sheet of the Advances for Homes Department at 30th June, 
1989, was as follows:— 


Tasie 422.—Rural Bauk of New South Wales, Advances for Homes 
Department Balance Sheet. 


Liabilities, Assets, 
£ £ 
Stock and Debentures Jash at Bankers... eee 72,079 
Issued ave sue ae 11,689,832 Reserve Fund Investments— 
Reserve Fund 827,978 Commonwealth | Govern- 
Deposits, other Liabilities and ment Securities 613,613 
Reserves for Contingencies 1,120,815 Metropolitan Water Board 
Amounts due to Other Securities fae > 101,255 
Departments vee a 11,355 Fixed Deposits... 60,349 
Commonwealth Government 
Securities ... 214,544 
Rural Bank Department 
Stock wee ao 485,000 
Sundry Debtors set 65 
Loans on Mortgage and Con- 
tracts of Sale wee vee = 12,108,075 
Total wee £13,649,980 Total 0 138,649,986 
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The net profit in 1938-89 was £37,524, which was transferred to the 
reserve fund. 


Government Agency Department. 


A Government Agency Department was cstablished under the 
Rural Bank Act, 1932, with the object of co-ordinating under the coutrol 
of a central authority certain lending activities conducted formerly 
through Government departments. The scope of the department’s functions 
and powers was not defined until the passage of the Rural Bank (Agency) 
Act, 1934. In terms of this Act the agencies listed in the following table 


were created. 


In respect of each agency the Rural Bank acts in an administrative 
capacity as agent for the Government, collecting charges and principal sums 
owing and making new advances in accordance with Government policy. 
The cost of administering the agencies is payable to the Bank from Con- 


solidated Revenue Fund and revenue earnings are payable to the State 
Treasurer. Collections on account of principal sums due by borrowers may 
be retained for the purpose of making further advances. 


The financial operations of the various agencies during the year ended 
30th June, 1939, are summarised in the following table. Further particulars 
of the loans for building purposes are shown in the chapter Social Condition 
ef this Year Book, and details regarding finance for rural industries in 
the chapters Rural Settlement and Land Legislation and Settlement. 


Tapin 423.—Rural Bank of New South Wales, Government Agency 
Department, 1938-89. 


Particulars of Advances, 
. Hevende Adminis- a Oulktands x 
eee eines ences, Made during abe | ; ah ie 
1938-39, 1938-39. | 30th June, 
1939, 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Building Relief ... wie | 11,429 15,446 100,619 114,347 308,489 
Government Housing ... wee] 19,074. 2,079 4,502 22,676 403,889 
Home Building Scheme... «| 9,584 4,546 180 35,155 193,218 
Advances to Settlers... -..| 16,029 16,743 32,768 62,845 830,150 
TVarmers’ Relief ... an «| 32,415 48,154 872,866 265,360 | 2,254,367 
tovernment Guarantee ... ae ai 199 10,226 A 10,700 
Trrigation ... 18 sts ..| 221,891 28,990 107,294 147,497 | 1,858,086 
Rural Iadustries ... ete val 6,780 29,363 103,332 45,769 | 1,054,938 
Closer Settlement ab és 267 1,267 2,495 171 8,028 
Total «| 317,569 146,787 | 1,234,282 693,820 | 6,921,865 


Amounts advanced and repaid during the year represent capital sums 
only, but balances outstanding at 30th June imclude amounts due for 
interest and other charges as well as capital, 
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, Ip is not possible from the figures in the table to calculate the net profit 
or loss of the various agencies, as a charge is uot made for interest .on 
capital resources used in making loans and advances. 


Savines Banus, 

Savings -barik. business in New South Wales has been conducted.solely by 
the Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia since 15th December, 
1931. On this.date the extensive savings bank husiness-6f the Government 
Savings Bank of New South Wales was merged with the Commonwealth 
Savings Bank.and an undertaking was given by the Government of New 
South Wales -not to engage in the conduct of savings bank business in the 
future. 


The Commonwealth Savings Bank. 

The Savings ‘Bank Department of the Commonwealth Bank was opened 
on lth July, 1912, and it was established as a separate institution—the 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia—on 9th June, 1928. It 
is controlled by the Board of the Commonwealth Bank, but provision has 
been made for the transfer of control to.a separate commission consisting 
of a chief commissioner and -two other commissioners after a resolution 
has been passed in both Houses of the Federal Parliament. One member 
of the Savings Bank Commission, when .appointed, is to be a director of 
the Commonwealth Bank nominated by the Board of Directors. This 
will facilitate co-operation between the two institutions and enable the 
Commission to obtain the advice of the Board of Directors regarding the 
investment of the Savings Bank funds. These funds are available for 
long-term investments, e.g., public securities, loans on the security of land, 
advances for homes or for warehouses and stores for primary products, in 
debentures of the Rural Credits Department of the Commonwealth Bank 
and on fixed deposits with the Commonwealth Bank. 


The Savings Bank business is transacted at a]l branches of the Common- 
wealth Bank, numbering 196 in’ New South Wales, and at numerous post 
cflices and agencies. Deposits are received in sums of one shilling or 
more, and interest is allowed on the minimum monthly balances at the rate 
of:2 per cent. per annum up:to £500, and-at 12 per cent. on an additional 
amount up to £1,300 on personal accounts, and at the rate of 2 per cent. 
per annum on the whole credit balance of -bodies such as friendly societies 
not operating for profit. Changes in the rates of interest are shown in 
Table 433. 

‘The total liabilities .and assets of the Commonwealth Savings Bank: at 
30th. June, 1939, amounted to £156,635,409. The liabilitics inchided reserve 
“fund, £2;718,478, and depositors’ halances £146,880,498. ‘The,assets consisted 
largely of Government securities £108,429,857, and securities of munici- 
palities and other public authorities £32,719,926; coin, cash and money at 
short :eall amounted :to-:£11,381;299, xepresenting a vroportion of 7.7 -per 
‘eent, of depositors’ “balances, bank:premises to £872,366, and other assets 
to £3,281,961. 
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Deposits in. Savings Banks. 

The following statement shows -the operations on savings bank accounts 
and the amount of depositors’ balances in New South Wales in various 
years. The-figures for 1910.and earlier years do-not-include School. Savings 
Bank: accounts. 


TasBLe 424.—Savings Bank Deposits in New South Wales. 


~Savings Bank -Deposits. 


eee Amounts Credited. | Increase in Deposits at 80th dune. 
son ; Withdrawals.!  Deposiror’s | ° ; 
anes Deposits. Interest. | . Balances. Amount, Per Head. ' 
r & & £ £ £: £s. d 
1880 : 153,594) 2,075,856 217 
1g90* _ Not Available. 450,380| 4.730469 4 51] 
-1900*|" 5,035,006 304,882 | 4,507,940 831,948) 10,901,882 8 2 
.1910*) 15,343,561 619,263 | 13,658, 53% 2,304,291) 22,453,924 13 14: 
1920 | 54,660,882 1,597,050 | 53,394,739 2,862,745) 49,951,362 24 3 
1925 | 67,573,577 2,387,636 | 66,973,835 2,975,316) 69,149,433 ‘303 
41929 | $1,941,194 3,051,191 | 80,847,878 4,099,847] 85,727,514 | 84 5 
, 4930 | 76,708,875 3,125,247 | 83,082,889 |(—) 3,262,084| $2,463,430 32 12: 
1931 | 58,179,625 | 2,799,637 | 73,652,880 |(—) 12,654,661] 69,810,769 27 6 
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1932 | 53,097,349_] -2,033,398 | 53,285,025 1,837,100} 71,647,869 27-15 : 
1983 | 41,631,943 4,720,183 | 42,819,614 659,816] 72,307,685 27 16 
‘L984 | 46,456,174 1,694,079 | 44,845,243 3,406,385] (75,714,070 28 17 
1935 | 48,940,461 1.512,914 | 48,461,611 2,192,332) 77,906,402 29 = 9 
1936 | 54,145,162 1,470,625 | 53,790,145 12,093,546) :79,999,948 | 30 0. 
1987 | 57,144,143 1,490,459 | 57,161,507 1,952,451] - 81,952,399 30 = 8. 
1938, | 63,468,063 1,550,814 + 61,433,382 4,063,286) 86,015,685 31 12 

- 1939 | 66,576,777 1,609,757 | 67,154,749 1,458,104! 87,473,789 | 31 16 1 

*Year ended 31st December. (—) Deergase in Deposits, 


Deposits exceeded withdrawals in all years but one (1923-24) of the 
period 1919-20 to 1928-29, In the following.decennium, however, withdrawals 
exceeded deposits in the four years 1929-30 to 1939-33 and in 1936-37 and 
1938-39, “ 


‘The amount -of interest .credited annually to depositors increased , until 
1930, under the. influence of. growing deposits, :and higher rates.of interest 
introduced in 1928, Successive reductions of interest rates between. July, 
1931, and January, 1935, ,are reflected.in the smaller amounts added to 
depositors’: balances. ‘The interest in 1938-89 was the highest in any 
year since 1933-34. 


Accounts in active operation as at 30th June, 1982, and each succeeding 
year are shown below, together with the average amount of deposits per 
account. Comparable figures in respect of earlier years are. not available. 


Taste 425—Savings Bank Accounts in New South Wales. 


auin yun. | aot Aghive | Average Deposit | gousane, | No.of ire [Aves Doro 
= J 
: é £ os. d. £ os. d. 
1932 1,013,017 70 14:6 1936 “1,163,713 68 14°11 
21933 :15088,338 69.12 +9 1937 1,218,245 67 5 5 
71984 ,1/082,016 ' 69°19 -6 1938 1,288,515 66 15 ‘1 
1935 ‘| 1,118,637 69-13 °-0 | 19389 1,330,404 BS, 15 -0 


The: number -of -aceounts ‘doesnot: represerit “individual -:depositors, :as 
many-of the. aecounts,are joint accounts :and..accounts of: societies, trusts, 
ete;, whose inembers!have)personal accounts. also. ‘It -is. apparent, however, 
that aJarge proportion .of ;the:people -practise ‘thrift: through: the medium of 
the savings batk. 
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SAVINGS BANKS, 1880-1939. 
(Ratio Graph.) 
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The nuinbers at the side of the graph represent £1,000,000 of daposits, and £1 of average 
deposit per head of population. ‘Ihe diagram is a ratio graph. The vertical ecale is 
logarithmic, and each curve rises and falls according to the rate of increase or decrease. 

Actual values are shown by means of the numbers at the side of the graph. 


Deposits in ALL Banks In New Sourn WaAtgs, 

In June, 1939, the net amount of deposits at credit of private and public 
accounts in the savings and the trading banks in New South Wales was 
£286,683,874 ov £86 3s, 4d. per head of population. These amounts are 
exclusive of deposits: lodged with trading banks by savings banks. ‘The 
figures for the savings banks in the following table represent the deposits 


ag at 30th June in each year, and those for the trading banks are the 
averages of the June quarter :— 


LaBiE 426.—Deposits in all Banks in New South Wales. 


Net Deposits bearing Interest. All Deposits.* 


ae ; _| Nel Deposits 
not bearing 


June. 
Savings Trading 


Interest.* Per head of 

Banks, Banks,* Total. Total, Population, 
\ 

£ £ £ £ £ £ad 


1925 69,149,433 | 48,628,465 | 117,777,898 | 54,446,766 | 172,224,664 | 75 
1929 85,727,514 | 67,211,856 | 152,939,370 | 55,099,184 | 208,038,504 | 83 
1930 | | 82,465,430 | 73,509,636 | 155,975,066 | 47,161,221 | 203,136,287 | 80 
1931 69,810,769 | 77,794,555 | 147,605,324 | 40,880,879 | 188,486,203 | 7 
19382 71,647,869 | 70,105,231 | 141,753,100] 41,066,823 | 182,819,923 | 70 
1933 72,307,685 | 73,100,353 | 145,408,038 } 39,849,683 | 185,257,721 | 71 
1934 75,714,070 | 75,127,564 | 150,841,634 | 46,426,436 | 197,268,090 | 75 
1935 77,906,402 | 74,864,308 | 152,770,710 | 49,941,189 | 202,711,899 | 76 
1936 79,999,948 | 73,175,165 | 153,175,113 | 49,436,328 | 202,611,441 | 76 
1937 $1,952,399 | 82,005,668 | 163,958,067 | 57,838,407 | 221,796,474 | 82 
1938 86,015,685 | 86,837,612 | 172,853,297 | 57,616,595 | 230,469,892 | 84 
1939 $7,473,789 | 91,546,048 | 179,019,887 | 57,664,037 | 236,683,874 | 86 


* Excluding deposits lodged by Savings Banks in Trading Banks. 
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InTEREST Rates. 

The effective interest rates in the various financial fields are of funda- 
mental importance, as interest charges represent a. substantial proportion of 
cost in certain major industries, and, considered in conjunction with re- 
turns from industry, they exercise an influence on the flow of funds into 
the various channels of investment, 

Yield on Government Securities. 

The yield on Government securities sold on the Stock Exchanges is an 
important determinant of interest rates in other spheres. Particulars of 
the average yield are shown below for periods before and after the 
general conversion of Australian Government securities payable in Aus- 
tralia, to which reference is made on page 467 of this Year Book. 


The yield prior to conversion, as indicated in the following table, repre- 
sented the average return to investors, including redemption, at current 
market price of all Commonwealth securities maturing in Australia. In- 
terest on these stocks was subject to Federal, but not State, income taxes, 
and the former included a special tax levied at the rate of 74 per cent. 
on income derived from property in 1929-830 and 10 per cent. on income 
devived in 1930-31 and 1981-32. 


Taste 427—Commonwealth Securities, Average Yicld prior to 
Conversion, 1928 to 1931. 


Redemption Aedeenbion 
Date. Yield Date. Yield 
per cent, per cent, 
£ 8s. d. £s8.d, 
1928— » 1930— 
29th March... ine {| 510 1 3rd April ... as es 60 7 
28th June ... soe «| 610 4 8rd July ... “ie see 6 1 2 
28th September ... 5 9 0 2nd October see 7 0 6 
20th December 5 5 6 
1929— 1931— 
27th March... 5 6 4 8th January ose ove 715 
27th June ... 5 5 2 | 12th March re ose 714 4 
83rd October 510 4 | 4th June ... rr 12 19 11 
19th December 5 13 11 


Under the general conversion of all internal loans in accordance with 
the Premiers’ Plan, interest payable on Government loans was reduced by 
224 per cent., and steps were taken, partly by legislation, to procure a corre- 
sponding decrease in interest rates generally. Following conversion, yields 
on Government securities declined with minor fluctuations to approximate 
parity with the nominal interest rate of 4 per cent. payablo on most of the 
converted securities. This level was reached towards the end of 1982 and 
the lowest point, following further decline, in November, 1934. 


The mouthly averages of weekly statements of yields on Government 
bonds, including redemption, on the Stock Exchange are shown in the 
following table at intervals since October, 1931, following conversion, to 
December, 19389. 


[eee ia ae te 
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Tasie 428.—Commonwealth Seenrities, Average Yield Subsequent to 
Conversion, 1981 to 1939. 


Redemption Yield Per Cent, Redemption Yield Per Cent. 
on: Stock. with unexpired ! on Stock with. unexpired: 
currency of — currency of— 
Month: Over 5 {Over 10] gvor aon Over.5 |Over10] Oyer 
| to to 15 years, | OVerau. to to 15 vears,| Overall 
10 years | 15 years, y : 10-years.| 15 years,| “? Ye8"- 
£ ad) 8 sd) £ sed) £ sid . £ad'f£ s.d)£ s.dl&£ ad. 
1931— 1937— 
October 6° 5, 0) 51211) 5 4 3:5 9 3] March wi 4 010 4 1 5,4 0 74 1 °0 
November |!518 0} 5 5 7/419 315 3 7|| June (813 0 3:15 6/316 11/3 15 4 
December...| 4:16 8} 413 11/410 8/412 3]! September | 3 16 4.3.18 8 317 6316 8 
1932— December...; 313° 4°3 14 91315 2 31£ 5 
March aw | 5 2 OF 1 4h 415 5) 4 47 4)/1988—- i 
June | 6 O 8)418 10) 414 5/416 4]! January .... 312 2! 3°12 11/3814 38 312 9 
September | 4 1 8) 4 2 2/4 111) 4 1 11]| February...) 310 4/.38 12 1,314 6 3.12 38 
December.,.| 818 11} 319 1/319 3/319 1|| March .!( 811 6°38 12 8] 38°14 4°38 1240 
1933— April 313 63138 8)315 0314 0 
March ,,.! 3.14 10) 317 4,317 8) 316 9] May . 815 0 315 1).3:15. 7,315 8 
June .| 812 8) 315 2/316 4/315 Ol] June «| 5 YO 1/315 6} 8 16° 1] 3 15 10 
September | 312 2/ 3 13 10) 3-14 11) 3.18 10] July. 13 14°9/) 3 14 11,815 8/315 1 
December...| 3 9 8/3171 1/3173 6/312 I} August ...| 314 10) 3 14 9) 3°15 7/ 3:15 O 
1934— September | 316 1/315 9/316 7/316 1 
March 8 711) 3 9 1/812 5) 310 4]| October 316 38/317 OF3817 2/316 9 
June | 8 4 623 4 7/3 9 273 6 8] November | 3.16 2| 3817 1:317 4,316 9° 
September | 8 4 0/3 4 0/3 8 8/3 6 O|| December...' 8 17 3'318 5/318 5/ 317 12 
October $1 93° 2 63 6 F383 8° 9/1939 | 
November |3 1 2'3 2 6/3 G6 4/3 3 5] January ...}316 6317 4/817 7/317 2 
December...) 8 2 1/3 3 1/8 7 7/8 4 38 February...) 3 16 8 316 9/316 7/316 8 
1035— March 3.17 3, 3 17 9)317 8} 317 6 
March ..| 3 4411/3 6 6) 31111) 3 7 Of April 318 10,319 7/319 5/319 8 
June .| 3 8 8/3 9 6/3138 61310 7] May 318 8319 3/319 2/319 0 
September | 316 6/315 3/318 2/316 7] June | 318 9 319 6/319 5/319 2 
December.,.) 3 14 11/314 9/316 11) 315 6] July 319 6 4 0 Of 3.1911) 319 9 
1936— August ...{ 319 6) 4 0 1/319 11) 3:19 10 
March 3 16 10) 3 16 10] 3.18/10) 317 5] September | 4 1 O] 4 1 14 2 9 4 1 8 
June w{ 818 2/318 3/319 7/318 7 October 318 5) 319 10)4 0 2°319 A 
September | 3.347 0) 318 9) 3.19 10) 318 7 November | 316 10) 318 5)319 11318 0 
December... 319 4:4 0 04 0 514 O O]] December...| 3 15 5.317 3/318 0 316 9 


. Yields quoted in the table relate to all Commonwealth loans with an 
unexpired currency of more than five years at the various dates shown, 
including those embraced in the conversion operation of 1981 and all issues , 
since conversion. Where repayment is optional between certain dates, the 
latest’ date has been adopted:in determining maturity for the purposes of 
grouping and calculation of yields. The nominal rates of interest’ payable 
range between 8 per cent. and 4 per cent., though the major part’ of: the, 
loans catry nominal rates of interest between 3% per cent. and 4 per cent.’ 
A large proportion of the loans is acceptable by the Commonwealth Treasury 
at par-value for payment of Federal Estate Duty; loang not acceptable 
include recent issues which have been incorporated in the table as from 
jnitial quotations on the Stock Exchange. 

Interest on. stocks converted in 1981 and stocks-issued subsequently is-free 
of State income tax but is subject to Federal income tax to the limit of rates 
existing at the date of conversion. It was free also of the special Federal 
property tax for the duration of that tax, which was levied at the raté 
of 7% per cent. on income from property derived in. 1929-80, increased 
to 10 per cent. on incomes in 1930-381 and 1931-32, reduced to 6 per cent. 
in 1932-383 and. 1933-34, and to 5 per cent. in 1984-35, then ‘abolished. 
A short review of the rates of income tax appears on page 426 ef seq. 


Commonwealth Treasury Bills. 


Commonwealth Treasury Bills were first issued in 1927 to provide cash 
to retire the unconverted portion of .a maturing Commonwealth loan, 
These Bills and a further issue of £1,000,000 in 1928 were paid on maturity. 
In 1929 there was another issue of Treasury Bills to provide finance for 
Governments, and since that date there has always been.a consideralle 
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-volume of Bills outstanding. They are discounted exclusively by the 
-Commornwealth Bank andthe trading banks, although on 16th “March, 
1936, a single issue of small. ‘amount was made available for discount by 
uthe qublic, 

In :1.931 :the. Coiamavouts Bank guaranteed that the. bills taken up 
“by the’ trading banks would ‘be redeemed.on maturity, and undertook to 
-resdiscount them on :demand during currency -at the rate of interest at 
-which they were: issued. In-respect. of new-isstes or: re-issues.-of .Treasury 
‘Bills.after 30th-.June, 1934, the guarantee of repayment .was withdrawn, 
wand ve-discounting is undertaken by the Commonwealth Bank .at a rate 
ito be fixed -at the'time of .the transaction. “V:ariations in the. rates of 
‘discount since. June, 1927, are as follows:— 

TanLe 429.~-Rate of Discount‘on ‘Commouwerlth Treasury Bills, 
1927 to 1939. 


- freagury: Bills. Rate of Discount. 
Per cent. 

1927—June dase Hagges ete ae es 4 

1928—February ... ak re nor aoe 4} 

1929—October ... we Bie eta aes 5} 
.1930—Octaber ... Sen. sh teas Neyey ee 6 
-1931—July Ses ae ie ae Sas 4 

"1932—-November ... Per gee 2 tees se "34 

1933—January ... oes Bere aes gees Bf 
February ... wae ave ave wee 2 

June ais ie Seat aa) = Sas 2} 
1934—A pril Sit ees sts _ aT 2: 
‘October .... ay: ni Eset elise 2 

1935—Januany * knee tees 1} 


* Rate unchanged, January, 1940. 


Fixed Deposit Rates. * 

The trading banks provide:a large part of the temporary financial accom- 
modation needed in various business activities. The funds for this purpose 
are obtained partly as fixed deposits’ from eustomers. The rates of in- 
terest paid by, trading banks to such customers in } New South Wales have 
varied as follow in recent years:— 


Tabue 480.—Trading Banks, -Fixed' Deposit Rates, 1920. to 1989. 


+ Month-of Change. | ~ Fixed Deposit Rates—Period of Deposit. . 
7 3 months. | 6 months. { 12 months. | 24 months. 
: ‘| Per cent. | Per cent.’} Per‘cent. | Per-cent. 
July, 1920 .. ia 34 A | 44 5 
August, 1927 “8 4 4 44 5 
January, 1930 4} AL 5 5} 
June, T931 .., 34 Be 4 4} 
November,. 1981 3 3} _ Bt 4 
* March, 1932 ee 24 8 3} 4 
May-June, 1982... 2 3 3+ 34 
August, 1932 wf 2 22) QR 3 ‘Bt 
November, 1982... 24 2h 3 3h 
Yebruary, 1933 wif 2 24 23 { 
“April, 1934 ... ae 2 24 24 22 
Angust, 1984) TY 24 24 ot 
‘October, 1934 , Tz 3 “gt 2h 
March, 1936... eal 2 2h 1 22 3 
January, 1940 oo i: Qt |. 2h: 3} 


Rates of interest paid by:the: Commonwealth ‘Bank :have .been approxi- 
mately the same as those-of- private:ibauking institutions : since January, 
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1994. A divergence occurred between 17th December, 1934, and 23rd March, 
1936, when the Commonwealth Bank rates for deposits at three and six 
months were 1 per cent. and 1} per cent. respectively. 

The comparatively high level of interest rates ruling during the 
period 1920-1929 was due to a steady demand for accommodation to 
finance investment. ‘he increase in January, 1930, synchronised with the 
onset of the depression when banking deposits began to decrease while 
advances increased pending the slower liquidation of stocks and adjust- 
ment to lower price levels, As a result fixed deposits remained at a high 
level, though deposits on current account declined very heavily. The 
reductions in rates of interest in June, 1931, followed upon arrangements 
made at the Premiers’ Conference in that month, and were facilitated by 
the existence of a high proportion of fixed deposits and a small volume of 
investment activity. The rates were raised in March, 1936, following 
upon recovery in business and investment activity, with consequent growth 
of bank advances and relative diminution of fixed deposits. The reduction in 
January, 1940, was part of the war-time financial policy. 

It should be noted that the alterations in rates apply to deposits 
lodged or renewed after the date of change and not to deposits accepted at 
previous rates, : 
Overdraft and Discount Rates, 

According to information supplied by trading banks, the dates of change 
and the altered rates of interest on overdrafts and discounts charged by 
certain trading banks were as follows:— . 


Tasie 481.—Trading Banks, Overdraft and Discount Ratcs, 1920 to 1939. 


a ee 
= months. | months. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent, 
July, 1920 si w-/| 6 to 8 5 to 6 6 to7 
January, 1924 ... | 6 to 8 5h to 7 5} to 7 
January, 1925... «| 6 to 8 5} to 7 6 to7 
August, 1927)... «| 64 to 8 6 to 7 6} to 7 
March, 1930 aie w.| 7 to 8 6} to 74 7 to 74 
July, 1931 vee oe 5 to7 5 to7 5 to 7 
July, 1932 wan OB to 6 5 to 6 5 to 6 
June, 1934 we oan| 4h to BE | 44 to 5} | 44 to 5h 
July, 1934 eee o| 44 to 5 44 to 5 44 to 5 
April to August, 1936 ...| 44 to 5} 44 to 5} 44 to 6} ° 
October 1936 * .., wf 4p to 5E 4h to 53 44 to 5} 


* Rates unchanged, January, 1940. 

The foregoing rates, quoted as a range between the minimum and 
maximum rates charged, are subject to influences similar to those affecting 
rates of, interest on fixed deposits during the same period. 

The rates are now fixed by regulations under the National Security Act, 
1939, and may not be increased above the level ruling on 31st August, 
1939, unless authorised by the Federal Treasurer. 
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Rates of interest charged on various types of advances by the Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia and the Rural Bank of New South Wales are 
indicated below, quotations in each instance representing maximum rates 
charged as at the various dates of change shown. Where a rate is not 
shown against any. month the. next .preceding..quotation. was operative. 


TasieE 432,—Rates of Interest Charged by Commonwealth Bank and Rural 
Bank of New South Wales. 


Commonwealth Rural Bank of New South Wales, 

Bank—Overdrafts. ee ee 

Date of Change. ae a Rural Bank Department. or 

A a a : 

eps enont. Beiereneat Te a Overdrafts. Taparuments 

Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent, | Per cent. 
January, 1930 oes oe] *65 *54 64 6} *6} 
July, 1930 ai See ae wes 6 auc ven ae 
July, 1931 ese es sas 5} 5 exe See ate 
October, 1931 ate oe Ae aes Tt iy tT 
July, 1932 es = sie 5 4} es zis see 
December, 1932 eee fee aes se 5 5 5 
January, 1933 was aa! 4} 4} sae is ove 
July, 1933 _ See ei aa 4 ies ane | wes 
April, 1934... ee ia 4} ats an st igs 
July, 1934 vie aoe wed fie 3} ae | 4} eve 
September, 1934 wee ee ids ee see _ 4t 
October, 1934 aie an ose i eee 4} ie eve 
November, 1934 big) ~ She 4} ~ ak ae 3 
January, 1935 seg aes aes A “ds 4} ae 
April, 1035... nee ney see oe 44 ate 4h 
January, 1937 $ Aen a) a an 4} 4} 4} 


* Rates prevailing prior to January, 1930. 
+ Rates reduced in terms of Interest Reduction Act, 1931. $ Rates unchanged, January, 1940. 


The increased Rural Bank rate of 43 per cent. in January, 1987, was 
charged in respect of overdrafts to the general body of borrowers. For 
jong term advances in both Rural Bank and Advances for Homes Depart- 
ments the higher rate was charged to new borrowers only, until extended 
to existing borrowers in April, 1987, As from February, 1937, the nominal 
rate of interest arranged in respect of new long term loans was increased 
to 5 per cent., but the rate actually charged was 4% per cent. 


Savings Bank Deposit Rates. 

Variations since 1928 in the rates of interest paid by the Commonwealth 
Savings Bank of Australia on the minimum monthly balances at the credit 
of depositors are shown below :— 

Tarte 433.—Rates of Interest on Deposits in Commonwealth Savings Bank. 


Rate of Interest on Balances. 


Month of Change. Under £500 to £1,000 to Boctatng tor 
£500. £1,000. £1,300. Profit. * 


Per cent. | Percent. | Percent. | Per cent, 


Prior to October, 1928 wil 8 34 3 34 
October, 1928 ae 4 3h | 3 4 
July, 1931 re 3 24 | 2 3 
July, 1932 wf 28 oh 2 23 
November, 1932 ae 24 2 2 24 
June, 1934 Bee 24 ii 1} 24 
January, 1935 f Se 2 iZ 1} 2 


i 


# Whole amount of Lalance. ft Ttates uuchanged, January, 1940. 
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Mortgage’ Titerest Rates. 


The trend: of interest rates charged on- loans: secured by: mortgage- since 
‘August, 1938 (the: first. month for: which. information; wag collected), is 
indicated..in the following: table. The rates of interest: ave the actual: (as 
distinet. from the penal) rates recorded in first mortgages -registered in 
the names of mortgagees: who were private individuals or private corpora- 
‘tions during the three months ended: in the month shown. Where identi- 
fiable, renewals.and.‘collateral mortgages are omitted, as also are mortgages 
taken by banks and Governmental agencies. 


Taste 434-—Interest Rates on Mortgages, 1933 to 1939. 


os Weighted Average *Riite - | Weighted Average *Rate 
of Inferest on irs. of Interesticm First - 
Mortgages Registered, | Mortgages Registered. - 
* Period. ae 4 * Period. a 1 
Rural * Urhan. | Rural Urban: 
Securities. Sccurities. Securities. | Securities.’ 
\ 
di I 
Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Pericent.. 
per annum, |per annum, | per annum, |per annum, 
1933— : i| 1937— 
October ... ses 55 59 March ... ing 4:9; 5:2. 
November a Bedi: 5:8 | June... a 4:9 5:3. 
December wf 4 5-7 | September’ ... 51 Bed. 
December: ioe 5:0 5:3 
1934— | 1938— 
March ... wl 54 | March... ...) 50 5-3 
June ... Sed 51 B54 June... re 50 54 
September wes §:2 5rd September... 5:0 56. 
December Pe 5-0 5-2 December. 51 54 
i 
| 1939—. 
19$5— || January 61 5+ 
March ... tn 4:8 5:2 February 51 55 
June ron ois 46 52 March. .... 5&1 56 
September ...| 4° 52 || April 52 55 
December: eas 419: 53 | May 50 56 
June BL \ 56: 
July... 51 5:6 
1936— | August... 5:2 5'5 
March. ... 4:9: 5:2 | September 5-2 5-5 
June .. 4:9 52! October .. 53 56 
September 4:3: } 5.3: November 54 57 
December 4-9 5-2 December boa 55 5:8 
! ‘ | i 


* Three-monthly inoving average ended month shown. 


Interest on mortgages cha¥geable-by the trading banks is usually stated 
as being at. “prevalent rate,” corresponding with. tlie overdraft rates 
shown in Table 431. Particulars’ of ‘rates of interest charged by the 
Rural Bank are shown in Table 432. Advaiices by the Government of New 
South Wales, mainly to pritnary producers, are made usually at lower rates 
than advances from other ‘sources. No data are. available. to -indicate the 
general: level of interest rates on the Jarge.amount of mortgage indebted- 
ness existing at the introduction of ‘the nyoratoxitm in 1930, which was, 
however, subject to the provisions.of. the Interest Reduction Act: 
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Interest Reduction Act, 1038.1. 

As one of: the financial. measures: arranged by the Premiers of: the: States 
and the Commonwealth: for. rehabilitating. the economic position of. Aus- 
tralia, the Interest Reduction Act, 1981, was passed by the Parliament of 
New Scuth Wales to effect a reduction of 224 per cent. in rates.of interest 
en private debts created prior to the commencement of the Act. The Act 
applied to the Crown where the debtor was the Crown, but did not apply 
where the. Crown was entitled. to receive interest. It was provided that 
the Act might not have tlie effect of reducing; the .rate of interest on 
mortgages. or. hire purchase agreements below 5 per cent., the rate om 
mortgages to the Government’ Savings Bank om advances for homes 
fiom funds’ madeé available by the Cominonwealth Savings Bank below 53 
per cent.,.or the rate’ payable undet any debenture below 4 per.cent. Where 
the.rate of. interest had been already reduced under the Moratoriun Act, 
the.reduction was taken into account in applying the provisions of the Act, 
and provision was made whereby creditors might apply to a court. within 
thrée months of: the commencement of the Act fox.an order modifying or 
excluding the operation of the redtction. Every reduction of: interest; 
made by tlie Act continues in force during tlie-countinuance of the obligar 
tion affected. 

Parallel ‘action' was taken: to: reduce interest rates payable on: indebted- 
ness to. the Crown, From 1st’ January, 19388, a maximum rate of 4:per 
cent. was‘ established: in ‘respect ofa large body of debt and further reduc- 
tions were made on occasions in respect of: certain classes of debts. 


Oversea IEXCHANGE: 

The relationship: of Australian eurrency, to that of the rest of the world 
is determined: substantially by its value:in relation to British currency and 
by the value of British currency: relative to the: currencies: of the. respective 
nations of the world. Tliese relationships in turti are determined largely by’ 
the balance of international payments and by purchasing’ power: parity, 
although}. within. limits, policy and other factors may have. a’ modifying 
effect. . 


On 29th, April, 1925, the Conmnonwealth Government withdrew the 
embargo on the export of gold, which was imposed during the Great War, 
thus restoring the gold standard ot’ exchange concurrently with* : Greiit 
Britain, atid the. exchange vates quoted by tlie. Australian Banks were 
revised: The discount on English currency was stibstantially reduced, 
and in August, 1926, it went to par. Early in April, 1927, it went to a 
small premium, aud rose steadily until towards tlie end of 1929, wheti..d 
steep rise commenced, culminating in a premium of £80’ per cent.. inthe 
telegrapliic transfer buying rate at the.end' of January, 1931. The-movement 
was due: to the influence of a:sudden: shrinkage in the value of export 
commodities, a cessation of oversea borrowing and ‘restrictions. on the 
export of gold. The premimn. was. reduced .by £5 per cent. in. December, 
1931, when the Commonwealth Bank: assuined:>the function of exchange 
control. After the outbreak of war on 8rd September, 1939, the Common- 
wealth Government assumed: comprehensive powers to- control, Australia’s 
foreign: exchange balances. These are described briefly on page 481. 


Toward the end of 1980 a scheme was formulated forthe pooling of the 
Londo funds of the Australian banks for the purpose cf meeting national 
interest obligations, and it was arranged by the: trading. banks and: the 
Loan Council that the Governments. should have first. call upon the funds; 
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The variations in the rates of exchange, Australia on London, at cach 
date of change since October, 1924, are shown below. The rates are quoted 


on the basis of £100 in British currency in London. 


Taste 485.—Rates of Exchange, Australia on London. 


Buying. | x Selling. 
Date. 
T.T, O.D. 30 days, | T.T. O.D. 30 days, 
£s.dj,£ .d/)/£ n.d} £83. da) £8 d| £ 8. d 
1924—15 Oct....| 96 10 0/96 2 6| 9515 0 | 9710 0/97 5 0| 97 0 0 
1925— 6 May...| 99 5 0/9810 0| 98 0 0 99 10 0/99 2 6| 98 12 6 
10 June...| 99 15 0/99 2 6/98 12 6 })100 0 0|99 12 6|99 5 0 
4 Dec....| 99 15 0/99 0 0/9810 0/100 0 0|99 12 6|99 5 O 
1926— 9 June...| 99 15 0199 2 6| 9812 6 |/100 2 6/9915 0/99 7 6G 
12 July... 99 17 6|99 5 0| 9815 0/1100 5 0/9917 6|99 10 0 
5 Aug... |100 0 0] 99 7 6/9817 6 1100 7 6G 100 0 0| 99 12 6 
1Oct....| 99 15 0|99 2 6|98 12 6 |]100 2 6;99 5 0|)99 7 6 
1927—20 April... 100 2 6/99 10 0/99 O O }/100 10 0 {100 2 6] 99 15 O 
27 Junc...{100 5 0/99 12 6/99 2 6G |/100 12 6 109 5 0|99 17 6 
25 July... 100 7 6|99 15 0/99 5 G |/100 15 0 |100 7 6 |100 0 0 
7 Nov....|100 7 6|99 12 6|99 2 6 |/100 15 0 100 7 6 100 0 0 
1928—19 Mar..../100 10 0|99 15 0/99 5 O /1101 0 0 j100 12 6/100 5 0 
4 Oct, ...J100 10 0]99 15 0;99 3 9 |/101 0 0 100 12 6 100 5 0 
1929—22 July...'100 15 0/100 0 0/99 8 9 //101 5 0 100 17 6 |100 10 9 
3Sept....[101 0 0 |100 5 0| 9913 9 10110 0 101 2 6 100 15 0 
10 Oct. .../101 5 0 |100 10 0/9917 6G |/101 15 0101 6 8 |100 17 6 
18 Dec..../101 12 6 |100 17 6 {100 5 0 |}102 2 6 ‘101 13 9 |101 5 0 
1930—28 Jan..../102 0 0 |101 5 0 |100 12 6G |/102 12 6 jlog 3 9/101 15 0 
17 Feb,.../102 10 0/101 15 0 j101 2 6 {/103 2 6 /102 18 9 |102 5 0 
10 Mar..../103 10 0 1102 15 0 }102 2 6 |!}104 2 6/1103 13 9 |103 5 O 
24 Mar....{106 2 6 {105 7 6 |104 15 0 105 10 0/103 1 3/105 12 6 
9 Oct....|108 10 0 |107 17 6 |107 8 9 |/109 O 0 |108 15 © |108 10 0 
1931— 6Jan..../115 2 6/114 10 0/114 1 8 {1115 10 0]115 5 0 ]115 0 0 
13 Jan....{118 0 0 |117 7 6 {116 18 9 \]118 7 6 |118 2 6 {11717 6 
17 Jan....{125 0 0 )124 7 6 {123 18 9 [1125 10 0 |125 5 O 125 0 0 
28 Jan..../130 O 0 1129 7 G6 [128 18 9 |/130 10 0 130 5 90 j130 9 0 
3 Dec....|125 0 O /124 7 G6 {123 15 O |/125 10 0/125 5 O 125 0 0 < 
1932—12 Mar..../125 0 0 /124 10 0 {124 0 O |/125 10 0/125 5 0125 0 0 
19 Mar,.../125 0 O |124 11 3 124 2 6 //125 10 0/125 5 0/125 0 0 
23 April... {125 0 0 124 12 6 |124 5 O /1125 10 01125 6 3/125 2 6 
14 May... 125 0 O /124 13 9 |124 7 6G |/125 10 0/125 7 6 }125 5 0 
2 July...{125 0 0 [124 15 0 |124 10 O |/125 10 01125 7 6 |125 5 O 
1934—-18 Aug..,./125 0 0 124 18 9 124 7 6 1125 10 0/125 7 6 125 5 0 
1935—12 Jan..../125 0 0 |124 138 9 |124 7 G6 |/125 10 0/125 8 9/125 6 3 
1938— 8 Ang.... 125 0 O 124 18 9 /124 7 6 |/125 10 0 /125 10 0/125 8 9 
1939—15 Sep. ...}125 0 0 124 6 3 {123 15 O |/125 10 0/125 8 9}125 3 9 
11 Nov.* |125 0 0 |124 11 3/124 5 O /1125 10 0 125 10 0 |125 8 9 


* Rates unchanged, January, 1940. 


The margin between the buying and selling rates for a telegraphic 
transfer (10s. per £100) represents the bankers’ commission. The mar- 
gins for other usances include allowances for interest which were affected 
by the inauguration of the air mail service between Australia and London. 
Selling rates were raised on this account on 12th January, 1935. The 
banks quote special buying rates for settlement by air mail. 
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The following table shows particulars of Australia’s reserves of inter- 
national currency in June of each year since 1928, The reserves include 
visible stocks of gold in Australia and in transit, and the net London 
funds of the trading banks and Commonwealth Bank, including the Note 
Issue Department. 


Taste 4386.—Australian Reserves of International Currency, 1928 to 1939. 


June. £ stg. 000. £A 000. 
1928 106,401 107,199 
1929 87,863 88,522 
1930 36,539 38,845 
1931 27,186 35,409 
1932 39,759 49,798 
1933 46,163 57,819 
1934 66,474 83,259 
1935 46,523 58,270 
1986 46,277 57,962 
1937 71,220 89,208 
1938 63,274 79,251 
1939 44,575 55,830 


INCORPORATED CoMPANIES, 


The legislation affecting the formation and conduet of companies in 
New South Wales is contained in the Companies Act, 1936. 


The formation of a company, association, or partnership of more than 
ten persens in a banking business, or of twenty in any other business trad- 
ing for profit, is prohibited, unless it is registered under the Companies Act, 
or incorporated under some other enactment, by royal charter or by letters 
patene. 


Not less ihan seven persons may associate to form an incorporated 
company except a proprietary company for which the minimuin number 
is ‘two. ; 


Companies may be of four kinds according to the liability of members 
to contribute to capital or to assets in the event of winding-up. They 
may be limited liability companies with the liability of members limited 
(1) to the amount unpaid on shares or (2) Ly guarantee; or they may be 
(8) unlimited companies, in which the liability of members is un- 
limited, or (4) no-liability companies in which calls made on shares are not 
enforceable against members. No-liability companies may be formed only 
in connection with mining operations and shares on which calls are unpaid 
for twenty-one days are forfeited automatically, Companies with liability 
limited by shares, not being no-liability companies, may be registered 
as proprietary companies under conditions which restrict the rights of 
members to transfer shares, limit membership and prohibit the sale of 
shares and raising of loans by public subscription. 


All companies are required to appoint auditors and to prepare in every 
year accounts and a balance sheet showing prescribed information. Anuual 
returns must be filed with the Registrar-General, including a copy of the 
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“halance sheet and auditor’s report (except of a proprietary company) and, 
‘in the case of a company with capital divided into shares, a list of share- 
holders and a summary of capital. 


Wartime regulations promulgated by the Commonwealth Government 
place restrictions on the formation of new companies and the. issue of 
new capital by existing companies. By these regulations consent of the 
Federal authorities must be obtained before a proposed new con1pany with 
noutinal capital exceeding £2,500 may be registered, and before an existing 
courpany may increase by more than £2,500 in.any period of twelve months, 
commencing on 13th October, 1989, either its' nominal, issued or called-up 
capital. The restriction on the increase of ealled-up capital does uot 
apply to a company engaged principally in mining for gold. 


Particulars relating to the registration of new companies in New South 


Wales and of increases of capital are shown below; the figures for the 
quinqueunial periods represent the annual average :— 


Taste 437—Company Registrations in New South Wales. 


Limited ‘Companies. No-Liability Mining-Companies, 
"Period. | New Companies. Increases of Vapital, | New Companies. ar cierret of 

| cae . A 
mo: | Mamimet | mo, | Romina | ov | Kamina! |avo, | Nominal 

= “E£ £ fre tl 7 ee 
+1901-05 | 113 | 3,104,766 | 13 483,990 | 25 | 301,766} 5 | “24,175 
+1906-10 | O81) 5,184,658 23 1,010,710 | 45 | 480,112] 7 | 29,684 
+1911-15 ...{ 383 | 10,263,455 58 3,468,139 | ‘20 | ‘308,017; 3 | 31,395 
+:1916-20 | 3821 7 17,465,293 ‘93 3,624,272 | ‘14 | 284,271): 1 | 11,400 
TIMNZL ~25 ...| 6528 | 16,940,799 94 5,585,987 16 | :273,350| 3 | 16,690 
+1926-30 ..| 709 | 33,316,333 96 9,164,442 | 21 | 677,630) 1 3,200 
1931-35 wey O04 | 12,618,552 46) 9,822,380 | 28 | 840,915) 1 | 25,700 
1929 .., ..| 787 | 36,063/240 /20 7,038,800 | 83 |1,699;650 | .3 9,000 
- 7933 |... «| "622. | :9;004,850 37 1,178,500 | 25 | ,.846;000} 1.| 25,000 
1934 ... ae| 715 13,745,084 63 10,502,934 61 |2,303,475 4 | 41,000 
1935 ... ..| 784 | 17,338,471 78 5,520,109 | 39 | 389,500] 7 | 12,500 
“1936 ... ww | 795 16,938,290 85° ‘6,289,926 § 27,000} .3 | 28,750 
1937 ... oo | 1,023 | 19,582,415 136 9,106,000 2] .251,000] 3 | 60,426 
“1988 ... ...| 860 ] 19,056,403 | 105 9,009,014 4 72,500} 85 142,000 

1989 .. ae:| 872 | 16,109,225 ‘99 5,977,300 2 120,028 | eal ase 

* Includes companies limited by guarantee. + Average per annum. 7 


- There were numerous registrations involving a large amount of -capital 
in the-years 1926 to 1929, then industrial anc commercial depression :caused 
a marked decrease in registrations: until 1934, Registrations.and nominal 
gapital «were at.a high level during each of the last six years. The segis- 
‘tration of no-liability companies has been fostered ‘by the high premium 
opaynble on gold, 


| eines ae Tad s 
a 
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A jarge number of new companies were registered in 1937. This was 
due to some extent to the provisions of the new Companies Act, which per- 
mitted, for the first time in New South Wales, the incorporation of pro- 
prietary companies, so that the proportion of established firms seeking 
registration was larger than usual. New companies registered as proprietary 
companies numbered 925 in 1987, 786 in 1938 and 811 in 1939, the nominal 
capital being £15,678,415, £11,746,903 and £12,840,725 respectively. 


During the period 1911 to 1920 the number of registrations of foreign 
companies (7.¢., those with original registration outside New South Wales) 
was, on an average, about 56 per annum. The number registered in each 
of the past twelve years was as follows:— 


TasLe 438.—Foreign Companies, Aunual Revistrations. 


Year No. Year No. Year | No. 
1928 a wel Bt 1932 ‘aha | 55 1936 vee veel 77 
1929 ava we] 74 1933 as «| 58 1937 vie | 158 
1930 bbe wal 54 1934 ‘ee e| 55 1938 an wes| 79: 
19231 bees «ol 38 1 1985 eae vel 61 1939 ae eel Th 


The total number of limited companies which appeared ito be in active 
existence in New South Wales at the end of various years since 1923 was as 
follows :— 


TABLE 489,—Companies operating in New South Wales. 


Companies. Companies. 

End of Year, TT End of Year. 7 
Local, Foreign. || Local. Fareign. 

No. No. No, ‘No. 
1925 one ves 4,967 842 1935 tes 6,589 978 
1929 vie ene 6,044 935 1936 see isk 7,234 974 
1931] tae ive 5,587 900 1937 ce te 7,867 1,035 
1933 _ ves 6,029 922 1938 a wee 8,204 1,090 
1934 sae ahi 6,298 947 1939 war uns 8,639 1,123 

| 


Stock ExcHancr Inprx, 


The following index of prices of company shares on the Sydney Stock 
Exchange is based on the ratio of prices to par value of ordinary 
shares. ‘The prices represent the average values for the respective months, 
and are based on records of actual sales or, where no sales have taken 
place, on a valuation determined from previous sales and current quota- 
tions. In addition to the indexes for component groups and the total index 
for 75 companies, an index has been compiled in respect of 384 companies 
in whose shares there is a considerable volume of business. The indexes 
are unweighted, the par value of shares being taken as base (100). Adjust- 
ments have been made to provide for the effects of capital reductions and 
capitalisations of reserves. 

* 35355—D 
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TapLe 440.—Stock Exchange Index (Sydney). 


23 


Rr 8 5 34 
acturing 10 ; Pastoral & Total Active 
Average for ae 2 Public ate i 
year or month, ee ae Utillty and Insurance 735 F Shares 
- Panies.! oompanies Tinance |Companies.| Companies.:ineluded in 
ting PANICS.| Companies. foregoing. 


Companies, 


1928 ... w| 158°6 1766 126°6 1729 2188 163°8 160°7 


1929 ... veel 1740 172:0 127-7 158°4 229°6 166-6 164-5 
1930 .., wef 113-7 103-2 107-6 85-8 167-5 112-2 111-6 
19381... - a 8-0 67-6 90-6 79-1 130-4 81-9 87:0 
1932... ve} 102-7 81-7 116-2 98:6 155°4 98-3 105°6 
1933... wal 1278 102-5 137-2 121-0 179-0 1193 127-2 
1934... wel 153-2 138-5 161-0 147-1 226:8 146 1 152-4 
1935 .., wel 173-8 162-4 178-5 137-4 269-1 163 6 169-2 
1936 ... va} 194-0 188-2 180-1 148-5 278-5 177-1 185:5 
1937 .., caf 2LQ1 196-2 182-1 166-5 276-5 187-1 196-7 
1938 .., vee} 208°0 181:9 177°5 135-1 | -257°5- 178-0 1845 
1939 ... wel 2124 170°7 1596 | 1218 259°6 175-0 1836 
1938— 

January...) 211:9 187°3 1824 | 152°8 263°8 182°8 192°6 

February ...) 212-4 187-0 184-6 149°7 259°6 182-4 191°1 

March v| 2091 186'8 178°5 146-7 253°2 180°1 188:0 


April we| 206-1 183°8 177-8 143-8 249-0 177-7 184°8 
May | 209-1 186-8 179-2 137-8 254:0 1792 | - 186-0 
June w|  206°7 185-0 177-0 128-2 2566 1773 181-9 
July | 210-2 182-9 1769 130 8 256-7 178°8 183-7 
August...) 210-5 1842 176-2 1300 262-3 179-3 184-0 
September..| 200-4 176-2 173-8 123-1 257-1 1723 176°1 
October ...| 2039 174:0 175-5 126.0 256-8 174-0 180-2 
November...| 208-6 174:8 174-3 126'9 257-7 176°6 183°2 
December.,.| 205-7 173-4 173°9 1248 263°5 175°6 1818 


1939— 
January ...{ 298-9 172:8 177°3 1218 263°0 176°5 183-7 
February ...| 209-3 173°8 1710 119-6 260:5 175°8 183 6 
March |: 206-9 173-0 163-8 120-6 257°6 174-1 181-1 


April veel 203 4 169°1 161-1 1149 2560 170°9 178:0" 
May ve] 212°8 173-7 163-8 113°5 255:8 175-4 184-0 
June wef 215-4 175°8 163°3 113:9 258:8 1773 185-0 
July we] 2145 1713 160:3 117-5 262-7 176°2 184:3 


August...) 2126 1682 156-0 118-2 263°9 1744 181:9 
September...| 208°8 161°3 1516 127°1 256°6 171-1 180-0 
October...) 214-1 165°3 149-9 131:1 257°6 173°3 183-0 
“November ..| 220-0 1718 1471 1323 261:0 176°7 187-8: 
December.,.| 2223 172-6 149-4 150°9 262-2 1788 190-9 


The highest point of the index prior to the depression was in April, 1929, 
when the index for the 75 companies was 174.4, and the lowest point during 
the depression was in September, 1931, when this index was 74.4. In 
February and March, 1987, the peak of the post-depression period was 
yeached, and the index for the 75 companies was 190.4. 


Monthly averages, from July, 1929, to December, 1937, were published 
in earlier issues of the Year Book, and the index for each month is 
published in the “Monthly Summary of Business Statistics.” 
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Co-oPERATIVE SoOOlTIES. . 

The laws relating to co-operation in New South Wales are embodied in 
the Co-operation Act, 1923-1938, and additional provisions relating to 
co-operative building societies are contained in the Housing (Further 
Provisions) Act, 1937. 


‘The Co-operation Act is a comprehensive measure, eflording wide scope 
for co-operative development. It authorises co-operative societies to engage 
in all forms of economic activity except banking and insurance. 


Societies may be of various kinds, viz.: (a) rural societies to assist pro- 
ducers in conducting their operations and in marketing products; (b) 
trading societies to carry on business, trade, or industry; (c) community 
settlement societies to acquire land and settle or retain persons thercon 
and to provide any. common scrvice or benefits; (d) community advance- 
ment societies to provide any community service, e¢.g., water, gas, electricity, 
transport, recreation, etc.; (e) building societies—terminating or per- 
manent—to assist members to acquire homes or other property; (f) rural 
credit societies to make or arrange loans to members for the purpose of 
assisting rural production; (g) urban credit socicties to assist members to 
acquire plant, furniture, etc., or to commence business or trade; (h) invest- 
ment societies to enable members to combine to secure shares in a company 
or business or to invest in securities. Societies of the same kind may com- 
bine. into co-operative associations, and such associations of all kinds may 
form unions. 


Societies are corporate bodies with limited liability except that a rural 
credit society may be formed with unlimited liability. Co-operative com- 
panies registered as limited companies under the Companies Act ara 
permitied to transfer their registration to the Co-operation Act, without 
winding up or loss of identity, and societies registered under the Co-opera- 
tion Act similarly may transfer their registration to the Companies Act. 
The use of the words “building society” or “co-operative” by any company 
not specially authorised in that regard or by any person or firm as part 
of a trade or business name is prohibited, and such bodies may not in any 
manner hold out that their trade or business is co-operative. 


Adequate provision is nade to safeguard the funds and financial interests 
of the societies, the issue of shares and the disposition of the funds are 
regulated, the power to raise loans and to receive deposits is limited, reserve 
funds must be established, and the accounts of the societies are subject tn 
inspection and audit. A member may not hold more than one-fifth of the 
shares in any society. No dividend may be paid in respect of shares in a 
rural credit society with unlimited liability, and in other cases the maxi- 
muin rate of dividend is 8 per cent, per annum. Powers of supervision are 
vested in the Registrar, who registers the societies and their rules, 
adjudicates upon matters in dispute, and may inspect accounts if necessary. 


An Advisory Council has been appointed to submit recommendations to 
the Minister with respect to regulations aud model rules of co-operative 
societies, the appointment of committees, and other action for promoting 
co-operation. The Council consists of the Registrar and of persons 
appointed by the Governor to represent different forms of co-operative enter- 
prise. There is also a Co-operative Building Advisory Committee to foster 
the formation of building societies. 


Co-operative effort for production is a prominent feature of the dairying 
industry, most of the butter factories being organised on a co-operative 
basis. 
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The following table shows particulars relating to various classes of co- 
operative societies, other than building societies and two community settle- 


ment societies, in the year 1937-38 :— 


Taste 441.—Co-operative Societies. 


Number Amount of Surplus 
are Numberof ees 

Type of Society. t 30th June,) “Ac. y. | Share.Capital d 
mye alnoctey ae San sumo) “afemnbers. [SAREE Capit ates 

£ £ 
Rural aes 16 wee sa eadls 153 54,168 | 1,027,772 | 1,000,440 
Trading _ _ a : 719 39,846 563,860 397,494 
Community Advancement 24 | 934 3,593 5,726 
Investment ies see ose 3 687 17,662. 1,391 
Total ose ois aes 259 95,635 ) 1,602,887 | 1,405,051 


There were also at 80th June, 1938, seven associations of co-operative 
societies and one union of co-operative associations. One association was 
comprised by twenty-three co-operative trading societies, with a sliare 
capital of £88,662, and reserves and undistributed surplus amounting to 
£65,280: Two acted.as marketing ageats for groups of five rural societies 
engaged in the fruit-growing industry, and another, formed by one of the 
groups to operate a wine distillery, was in liquidation. There were three 
associations of terminating building societies, one being composed of Stazx- 
Bowkett societies. 


The union of associations was engaged in marketing, prunes on behalf of 


tivo associations., 


Further details regarding the co-operative movement are set forth in the 
chapters of this Year Book relating to agriculture andthe dairying ‘industry. 


Trading. Societies. 
The transactions of co-operative trading societies during the six years 
1982-33 to 1987-388 are given in the following table :— 


Tabtr 442.—Co-operative Trading. Societies. 


1037-38. 


Particulars. | 1982-88, 1933-84. | 1934-35. | 1935-36 | 1936-37 
‘Number of Societies] , 76 72 74 76 78 79 
i Returns 58 53 49 ‘46 46 43 
‘Number of Members] 40,51 39,992 38,909 34,909] 36,885 39,846 
Liabilities— il Se ee ae 
Share Capita 627,242 612,698 545,551 491,272) 510,791 553,860 
Reserves and Net : 
Profits tesa 811,945 305,715 313,308 361,888] 382,328 397,494 
Other Liabilities...| 419,557 365,667 363,006 | 305,834) 325,919 | 353,308 
Total Liabilities £] 1,358,744 | 1,284,075.| 1,£21,865 | 1,158,994) 1,219,038' | 1,304,659 
Assets— le eee te — = 
Freehold, Plant, 
etc, ‘ 529,650 480,588 476,126 | 485,883] 459,150 502,324 
Stock: 305,616 283,208 294,617 297,617} 323,615 356,862 
Other Assets 523,478 | 520;279 | 454,122 | 425,494) 436,273 | 445,473 
Total Assets £/ 1,358,744 | 1,284,075 1,221,865. 1,158,994! 1,219,038 1,304,659 
Sales, etic. ... »»| 1,799,499 | 1,738,608 | 1,884,002 | 1,953,585| 2,243,530 | 2,467,574 
Net Income 49,528 57,216 935,772 | 117,676! 146,490 | 169,647 
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The majority of the trading. societies in.active operation are consumers’ 
distributive societies, organised on the Rochdale plan of. “dividend upon 
purchase,” conducting retail stores. They buy their supplies largely: from 
a wholesale co-operative society with which a considerable number of them 
are affiliated. The societies have met with success in the Newcastle and 
other mining districts, and to a limited extent in other centres where large 
numbers of industrial workers reside. 


Rural Societies. 

There were 153 rural societies at 30th June, 1938. Their objects 
covered: a variety of activities, including the manufacture and distribution 
of butter, cheese and bacon, the: packing and marketing of fruit, and the 
purchase of poultry. feed or general requisites. 


A statement of the liabilities, assets and sales of these societies in ‘each 
year since 1932-33 is shown below. 


TaBLE 448.—Co-operative Rural Societies. 


Particulars. | 1932-33, | 1002-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36, } 1036-37. | 1937-38. 
Socleties— 
Number at 30th June 125 132 136 138 143 153 


Returnsreceived ...| 108 112 110 108 us| 121 
Members | -46,970| 47,420 49,063 | 50,565] 52,330 | 54,168. 


Liabilities— | 


£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Share Capital «| 925,473 | 956,091 967,008 | 980,346] 1,003,876 | 1,027,772: 


Surplus and Reserves) 730,134 781,612 | 829,420 869,141) 951,558 | 1,000,440: 
Other Liabilities ...] 1,422,924 1,586,788 | 1,511,718 | 1,992,982} 2,019,852 2,264,986 


Total Liabilities ...13,078,531 3,324,491) 3,308,146 3,842,468] 3,975,286 4,293,198 
Assets— 


Land, Buildings, i : 
Plant, etc. .»-/1,728,245 |1,759,247 | 1,826,186: | 1,865,465| 2,008,334 | 2,076,219 


Stock oe «| 383,070 | 421,631 421,081 647,564) 603,074 | 743,453 

Other Assets ++] 967,216 |1,148,613 |. 1,060,879 || 1,329,439] 1,363,878 | 1,473,526 
, : 

Total Assets .../8,078,531 |3,324,491 | 3,308,146 | 3,842,468) 3,975,286 | 4,293,198 


Sales, ete. a ++-| 11,679,129 | 12,353,961 12,672,791 12,980,739]13,826,488 | 16,469,556 
Net Income... «lt 91,146 | 138,520 168,181 | 166,442 196,536 | 218,114 


Investment Soctetias. 


There are three investinent societies, formed by the employees of each 
of the foliswing bodies, viz., Australian Gas Light Company, North Shore 
Gas Company, and the Taronga Park Trust. Share capital amounted to 
£17,662, and other funds to £1,391. Shares in companies and Governntent 
securities were. valued at £17,365. 


Tbetk 
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Permanent Building Societies. 


The aggregate liabilities and assets of permanent building societies in 
the last five years are shown in the following statement :— 


Taste 444.—Permanent Building Societies. 


Particulars, 1933-34. | 1934-35, 1935-26. | 1926-387. 1937-33. 
1 
Number of Societies ee 7 7 7 7 7 
Liabilities— £ £ £ £ £ 
Share Capital ... 485,889 | 479,434] 490,915 | 531,974 | 561,947 
Reserves and net profits $32,469 | 345,413 | 251,215] 358,739 | 366,069 
Deposits... | 558,165 | 544,251 | 565,648 | 596,420) 643,385 
Other Liabilities | 19,181 20,106 |__ 26,964 30,773 36,610 
Total Liabilities ...|1,495,654 |1,389,2U4 [1,434,742 |1.517,906 |1,608,011 
Assets—. ‘ ‘ 
Advances aad .../1,051,674 |1,034,960 |1,096,923 |1,188,258 )1,298,885 
Other Assets... | 344,480 | 354.944] 337,819) 829,648 | 309,126 
Total Assets +++(1,395, G54 [1,380,204 |1,434,742 |1,517,906 11,608,011 


t 


‘ 


The net income amounted to £103,546 in 1937-38, expenditure was £48,196 
and net income £55,352. 


Starr-Bowkett Building Societies. 

Starr-Bowkett building societies are terminating societies, in which loans 
free of interest are made to members as subscriptions accumulate, the 
rights of members to appropriation being determined by ballot or by sale. 
The usual procedure is that the member pays a subscriptien of 6d. per share 
per week for 15 years, or in some cases until the last appropriation is made, 
and is entitled to a loan of £50 in respect of cach share held by him. TLoans 
are repayable by instalments spread over 10 to 124 years. The duration 
of’ societies varies, but frequently over 20 years elapse before the last loan 
is made, When an advance has been made to all members remaining 
in the society the process of winding-up commences and share capital 
#s repaid as repayments in respect of loans accumulate. The lifetime of 
a society of this type often extends to about 28 years. Particulars relating 
to their operations during the last five years are shown below :— 


Starr-Bowkett Building Societies. 


Particulars 1033-35, 4931-35, 1935-36. | 136 -87. 1937-38. 
Number of Societies dei 142 135 135 132 127 
Number of Returns “ 112 105 89 34, 86 
Liabilities— roa ae £ £ £ 
To Members... ...| 1,926,718] 1,803,458] 1,699,011) 1,668,079! 1,646,440 
Surplus ... ..| 316,089} 296,296 259 ,292| 276,229) 272,316 
Other Liabilities Res 42,623 45,551 44,564 50,476 61,459 
Total aaa +-| 2,285,430) 2,145.05 2,022,867 1,994,784} 1,980,715 
Asscte— . 
Advances ree ...| 1,971,925) 1,872,431] 1,769,899) 1,732,834) 1,725,381 
Other Assets... ...| 313.505) 72,774] 252,968] 281,950) 255,33 
Total «| 2,285,430) 2,145, as 2,022,867 T, 994,784 1,980,715 


; Subseiiotions received from shareholders in 1937-38 amounted te 
£108,627, and the withdrawals to £108,667; the advances on mortgage 
amounted to £328,054, and repayments to £328,097, and the sum due on 
account of advances at the end of the year was £1,725,381. The income 
during the year amounted to £30,068, and the expenses to £23,381. 
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Other Terminating Building Societies. 


There is another class of terminating building socicties which obtain 
funds from banks and other financial institutions and make advances to 
members as they apply for them. A description of these societies and 
details as to membership and advances are contained in the chapter Social 
Condition of this Volume. 


The following table shows particulars of the assets and liabilities of the 
societies as at 30th June, 1938. At this date there were 177 societies 
registered but only 108 furnished returns as a number were newly formed or 
had failed to obtain finance to commence operations. Comparative data 
are not available for earlier years, due to the revision of book-keeping 
records prescribed for these societies. 


Taste 446.—Terminating Building (other than Starr-Bowkett) Societies, 
Assets and Liabilities at 30th June, 1988. 


Liabilities. Assets. 
; £ £ 

Bank or other Lender .... ». 2,905,723 | Advances ... tee abt ee 8,192,435 
Subseriptions ... a ... 233,974 | Members Arrears... ia ee 8,277 
Surplus Interest ... ois a 28,454 | Other he wi ade ste 28,178 
Surplus Management... nee 4,237 
Other... in see ae 56,502 

Total ive ses 8,228,890 Total oe we 8,228,890 


Receipts of the management fund amounted to £32,595 during 1937-38 
and expenses to £80,863. 


he rapid expansion of these terminating building societies is indicated 
by the increase in the number of societies in active operation from 10 at 
30th June, 1936, to 108 in 1988, and to 162 at-30th September, 1939. At 
the last-mentioned date the aggregate amount of advances was nearly 
£8,500,000. 


Fermxpty Societies. 

The affairs of the friendly societies in New South Wales are conducted 
in accordance with the Friendly Societies Act of 1912 and its amendments. 
The ‘societies are required to register, and to furnish periodical returns 
to the Registrar, giving details relating to membership, sickness, mortality, 
benefits, and finances. In this chapter finances only are discussed, and the 
figures in the following tables relate to the societies which provide benefits 
such as medical attendance, sick pay, and funeral donations, and are ex- 
elusive of the particulars of miscellaneous societies registered under the 
Friendly Societies Act, such as dispensaries, medical institutes, and 
accident societies. Other matters relating to friendly societies are dis- 
eussed in the chapter entitled “Social Condition.” 


The affairs of the friendly societies are subject to State supervision 
and provision has been made for the actuarial certification of tables of 
contributions, for valuations at least once within five years, the investiga- 
tion of accounts, amd other measures for safeguarding the funds. A society 
is not entitled to registration unless tables of contribution in respect of 
sickness and death benefits and policies of endowment are supported by an 
actuarial certificate. 
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As a general rule, the moneys received or‘paid on account of a particular 
benefit must be kept in a separate account and be used only for the specifie 
purpose. It is provided, however, that where the sickness and funeral funds 
of a society are administered by one central body for the whole society 
they may be treated as one fund, and after valuation the Registrar may 
authorise surplus moneys belonging to a fund to be used for the purposes 
of any other fund. 


Actuarial Valuations. 

‘In the quinquennial valuations between 1904 and 1919 all the societies 
were valued as at the same date, and particulars of the results were pub- 
Hghed in earlier issues of this Year Book. Under more recent arrange- 
ments the societies are valued in groups in successive years. 

Particulars of the last complete valuation—made at various dates 
bétween 1930 and 1984—are summarised below, together with the progress 
valuations of corresponding groups of societies made from 1935 to 1987. 


‘TABLE Aat. Friendly Societies Actuarial Valuations. 


Assets, 
Valued t— Numb Liabiliti pate 
Valued as a umber, abilities, ; r De- 
|e Bums] xtbutions, | Total. }ftetency (—) 
Affiliated Societies, 
£ £ £ £ £ 
30th Sune, 1930 ... 4 408,677 183,702 230,797 414,499 5,822 
Do 1931 .. 3 314,308 123,573 159,260 282,833 (-) 31,475 
Do 1932 ... 3 5,196,148 | 1,348,346 | 1,718,724 | 3,067,070 |\(-)129,078 
Do 1933... 2 1,839,850 799,434 | 1,061,586 | 1,861,020 21,170 
Do 1934 ... 3 2,058,068 921,439 | 1,195,078 | 2,116,517 58,449 
Total ... 15 7,817,051 | 3,376,494 | 4,365,445 | 7,741,939 |(-) 75,112 
Do 1935... 4 377,185 200,266 206,912 407,178 30,043 
Do 1936... 3 287,251 126,483 166,293 | 292,776 5,525 
Do 1937 0: 3 283,637 142,582] 174,000} 316,582 32,945 
Single Societies. 
30th June, 1930... 11 54,743 46,676 20,063 66,739 11,996 
Do 1935... i] 57,554 42,595 | 24,819 67,414 9,860 


Accumulated Funds, 
“The following statement illustrates the growth of the funds of the 
Friendly Societies since 1911 :-— 


Tastn 448.—Friendly Societies, Balance of Funds. 


a Sickness Medical and All Funds, 
‘Oth June. and Management | Other Funds. 
‘Funeral Funds. Fund. Total. Per Member. 
£ £ £ £ / £ 
1941* - 1,378,722 78,264 49,852 1,606,838 | 9:14 
1916* 1,820,708. 101,092 48,471 1,970,271 11:02 
2921 2,134,339 | 194,358 83,065 2,411,762 12-08 
“1926 2.866.486 237,296 111,688 3,215,470 13°70 
1931 3,640,368 261,663 117,209 4,019,240 16-58 
1936 4,039,557 .| 336,755 116,191 4,486,503 21°69. 
1937 4,160,635 351,531 119,335 4,631,501 22:16 
1938 4,287,123 360,965 120,970 4,769,058 22:48 


*At3ist December. 
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The funds have increased steadily throughout the period. A statement 
showing the investment of funds in revenue-producing assets is prepared 
at. five-yearly intervals. At 30th June, 1984—the date of the last state- 
ment—approximately 68 per cent. of accumulated funds were invested 
in mortgages, 14 per cent. in public securities, 10 per cent. in building's 
and other freehold property, and 6 per cent. in interest-bearing bank 
deposits. These percentages reflect a marked change in the disposition 
of investment since 1929, when mortgages represented 80 per cent. of 
total investinents and public securities only 1.5 per cent. 


Receipts and Expenditure. 


The receipts and expenditure of the friendly societies in various years 
since 1906 are shown in the following statement :— 


Taste 449.—Friendly Societies, Receipts and Expenditure. 


Receipts. Expenditure. 
Year. + 
ended 7 Medical Expenses 
re . Funeral | Atten- F 
80th dune. ee Interest.| Other. | ‘Total. ao owns quince feces Othet. ) Total, 
Medicine. ment, 


#1906 301,076 36.162 28.168 380,300 ai.189 225871 96,698 49,528 01,389 | 2699568 
1916 608,033] 95,103) 28,645] 631,781) 172,497 | 61,566 | 178,926 | 89,630] 35,718 | 538,837 
1925 | 766,772] 172,039] 61,850 |1,000,661|| 269,768 | 65,913 | 307,380 | 148,808] 35,376 | 827,245 
19381 765,118 | 210,164 | 49,290] 1,024,567|| 807,979 | 75,747 | 298,209 | 171,820] 76,076 | 929,921 
1932 758,229 | 162,821 | 106,244 1,026,794), 299,508 | 78,144 | 292,065 | 158,500| 87,749 | 910,966 
1938 706,755 | 154,759 | 77,852.) 989,366] 259,351 | 83,648 | 278,515 | 157,175] 73,952 ; 848,641 
1984 | 717,738 | 187,092] 56,296] 942,026] 251,796 | 87,961 | 271,779 | 148,742 | 125,282 | 885,500 
1935 712,140 | 176,254] 30,676 | 919,070|| 251,803 | 85,853 | 277,997 | 147,455 | 85,364 $48,472 
1936 781,687 | 187,867 | 94,807 |1,014,511]| 260,745 | 91,672 | 285,891 | 153,636] 88,721 | 880,665 
19387 | 750,764 ]194,192] 45,544] 990,500\| 251,279 | 86,406 | 295,600 | 157,976] 54,241 | 845,502 
1938 | 769,100 | 202,036 | 31,884 1,003,020 ' 260,815 | 87,947 | 307,417 | 163,744] 45,540 | $65,463 


* Year ended 31st December. 


Disbursements on account of benefits increased from £198,758 in 1906 to. 
a maximum amount of £741,096 in 1928-29, then declined in each year 
to £611,536 in 1983-34. The amount was £633,285 in 1936-87 and £656,179 
in 1937-38, The decreased payments after 1928-29 resulted largely from 
adjustment of benefits and the growth of unfinancial membership. The 
cost of medical attendance and medicine has increased, as additional 
charges were made by medical practitioners and pharmacists, and the 
average cost per adult member rose from 18s. 2d. in 1906 to 19s. in 1911, 
and to 30s. 10d. in 1928-29. Then it fell to 26s. 9d. in 1930-81, but has sitice 
risen to 82s, 3d. if , 

After allowing for interfund transfers and payments from one branch 
to another, expenses of management amounted to £163,206 in 1937-38, 
representing 15s. 6d. per head of mean membership, as compared with 
18s. 6d. in 1921-22 and 18s. 2d. in 1928-29. Management expenses repre- 
sented 21.2 per cent. of contributions in 1937-38 and 16.4 per cent. of total 
income. The corresponding ratios were 20:9 per cent. and 16.1 in 1921-22, 
and 19.4 per cent. and 14.5 per cent. in 1928-29. 
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Insurance. 


_ Insurance in New South Wales, apart from Government pension funda, 
is mainly the province of private organisations. Legislation for the estab- 
lishment of a national insurance system in Australia to provide health 
and pensions benefits was passed by the Commonwealth Parliament in 
July, 1988. It was intended to commence the scheme in January, 1939, 
but it has been postponed indefinitely. The main provisions of the scheme 
were described in the chapter “Social Condition” of the Year Book for 
1987-88. 


Legislation. 


In New South Wales there is no legislation dealing specifically with the 
conduct of insurance business, and the insurance companies are subject to 
the Companies Acts. The Life, Fire and Marine Insurance Acts of 1902 
and 1917 were enacted in the State Parliament to provide for the protection 
of life insurance policies and annuities against creditors, and for the 
issue of special policies in substitution for those Jost or destroyed. The 
section of the 1902 Act relating to marine insurance was superseded by the 
Commonwealth Marine Insurance Act of 1909, which defines the limit of 
marine insurance and regulates the terms of the contracts, the liability of 
the insurers, ete. 


A Communwealth Act passed in 1905 limits the amount of assurance 
ypayable on the death of children, The maximum amount ranges from 
:£5 in respect of children under 1 year to £45 in the case of children 
“between the ages of 9 and 10 years, the sums being payable only to parents 
-or their personal representatives. The provisions of the Act do not apply, 
vhowever, to any insurance effected by persons having an insurable interest 
in the lives insured or to insurances, ¢.g., industrial assurances, effected by 
;parents in which the amount payable on the death of a child does not 
exceed the total amount of premiums actually paid, plus interest up to 
-4 per cent. per annum, 


, A Federal Act passed in March, 1932, provides for the lodgment by 
insurance companies of deposits with the Commonwealth Treasurer. 


St eee Lirz Assurance. 
The volume of life assurance business transacted in New South Wales 
is expanding rapidly, both absolutely and in proportion to the population. 


There are eighteen institutions accepting new business in New South 
Wales, of which sixteen are Australian, one is English and one New 
Zealand. In addition, four institutions (viz., two Australian, one English 
and one American) carry a small amount of business contracted in earlier 
years. : 


Particulars relating to life assurance are obtained from the reports pub- 
lished by the companies and from official returns collected under the Census 
Act of 1901. 


Life assurance business in New South Wales is conducted generally on 
the principle of premiums which remain constant throughout the term for 
which they are payable, 
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New South Wales Business—Ordinary Branch. 
The following tables relate only to assurances effected in New South 
Wales, and the extent of the business in force in the ordinary branch, ex- 
elusive of annuities, during the years 1987-88 and 1988-89 is shown below. 


The business may be classified broadly in three categories—(1), whole- 
life assurance payable at death only; (2), endowment assurance payable 
at the end of a specified period or at death prior to the expiration of the 
period ; (3), pure endowment payable only in case of survival for a specified 
period. 


Taste 450,—Life Assurances, Ordinary Business in Force in New 
South Wales, Classification. 


1937-88, | 1938-39. 
a mount Amount 
Classif- Polictes Rear Bonus Annual || Pollclos aed or! Bonus Annual 
cation, in Bonuses | Additions, | }zemiume i Bonuses | Additions. | Premiums 
Force. | and Re- ~| Payable. |) Force. | ang Re- Payable. 


assurances. | assurancer, 


No. £ £ £ No. £ £ £ 
Agsurance...| 146,089 | 80,226,078 |17,612,717 | 2,288,283 || 154,072 | 84,886,084 |18,651,027 | 2,402,048 


Undowment 
Assurance] 208,088 | 50,879,017 | 6,596,895 | 2,007,944 || 225,516 | 55,402,778 | 7,043,856 | 2,197,600. 
Ears Hadow- 15,872 | 3,102,340 54,962 113,222 || 16,747 | 3,471,019 66,925 126,239: 
ment, 


Total...| 370,019 [134,207,435 |24,264,674 | 4,409,449 || 396,385 |143,759,881 |25,761,808 | 4,725,887 _ 


In 1938-39 the majority of the policies, viz., 56.9 per cent., represented 
endowment assurances; whole-life policies were 88.9 per cent, and endow- 
ments 4.2 per cent. of the total number. The amount assured under the 
whole-life policies represented 59.1 per cent. of the total (exclusive of 
bonus additions), the average per policy being £551; endowment assurance 
policies, with an average of £246 par policy, covered 38.5 per cent. of the 
total amount assured, and endowment policies, with an average of £207 
per policy 2.4 per cent. 

Industrial Assurance. 

A large business in industrial assurance has developed in New South 
Wales. The policies in this class are for small amounts, and the premiums. 
in most cases are payable weekly or monthly. Industrial business in the 
State is transacted only by the Australian companies and a New Zealand 
company. : ! 

A classification of the industrial business in force in New South Wales 
is shown below :— 


Tapie 451.—Life Assurances, Industrial Business in Force in New South 
Wales, Classification. 


1987-38, | 1988~39. 

Amount i Amount 
Classification. Policies | Assured, ne Annual || Policies | Assured, ee Annual 
in exclusive tions Premiums in exclusive | tions, {Premiums 
Torce, | of Bonus «| Payable. |) Force. | of Bonus + | Payable 

Additions | Additions, 

1 
No, £ & £ No. & £ £ 
Assurance ... -| 66,326 | 1,633,321 61,486} 90,520 || 65,693 | 1,614,558 69,490) 89,018. 
Endowment  Assur- 

ance one «| 742,067 |34,415,622 |1,426,082/2,063,017 || 794,488 |37,166,320 |1,609,978] 2,229,201 
Pure Endowment . | 46,111 | 1,600,498 3,673) 100,377 || 47,724 | 1,641,152 8,673] 102,659 
Total... «| 854,504 [37,649,441 |1,491,241 2,253,914 || 907,905 {40,422,030 1,683,141) 2;420,908 


* Partly estimated. 
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In the industrial branch endowment assurance’ policies constituted 88 per 
cent. of the wumber of policies in 1938-39 and 90 per cent. of the total 
amount assured. The average amount assured per policy, excluding 
bonuses, was £25 for assurance, £47 for endowment assurance, and £34 
for pure endowment. 


Annuitiés. 


Transactions in annuities are not numerous, the business in force in New 
South Wales in 1938-89 being 1,150. policies for an aggregate amount of 
£114,459. per annum in the- ordinary branch, and one policy representing 
£22 per annum in the industrial department. 


New Business. 


The new life assurance business, ordinary and industrial, effected in New 
South Wales during the last eleven years, is compared in the following 


table:— 


' ape 452.—Life Assurances, New Business in New South Wales; 


1929 to 1939, 


Ordinary Branch, ‘Industrial Branch. 

Year, Number of Amount Annual imber'of. Amount Aniual 

Policies. ‘Assured, Pate Molicles Assured. ere 
£ £ & £ 

1928.-29 33,298 | 12,984,604 453,724 131,498 6,987,127 417,364 

1929-30 26,422 | 11,650,396 405,031 124,013 6,821,670 405,139 

1930-31 19,518 9,058,478 320,555 97,970 5,102,788 307,401 

.., 1931-82. 18,784 7,460, 863 263, 102 89,736 4,203,452 252,045 
“¥932-33 | 22,981 | 9,089,545 | 317,006 || 105,702 | 4:682,305 | 285,570, 

1933-34 27;670 |.10,398,379 352; 936 119,322 4;923;894 3143942 

1984-85 - 135;002 | 11,838,720 410,348 139,066 .5;648,8380' | 368,603. 

1935-36 43,845 | 14,432,258 493,699 151,067 6,322,427 402, 424 

1936-37 51,073 | 16,802,436 572,551 158,681 6,892,344 436,237 

1937-38 54,933 | 18,251,496 625,795 168,996 7,810,204 484,746 

1938-39 :! ,50,820° | 17,329,790 593,735" 158,675° 7,522,170 | 466,463 


The amount assured under new policies, with few exceptions, increased 
in each year wp to 1928-29. ‘There was a sharp decline in the next three 
years, but this was followed by steady increase between 1932-33 and 19387- 
38. - Phe’ 1928-29 figures were surpassed in, the ordinary branch in 1935-36, 
and in the industrial branch in 1987-38. The decline in 1938-39 was 
sinall, amounting to 5 per cent..in the ordinary branch and 8:7 ‘per cent. 
ceo the industrial branch. 

“The: “amhount of uew business of the. combined ‘departments. in ‘1938- 39° 
was’ 94,4 per cent. greater than in Re: 29. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE—ORDINARY BUSINESS, 1910 to 1939. 
(Ratio Graph.) ; 


Policies in force faassen 
Amount assured — 


Annual Premiums pa' able wadsieasaaees’ 
Amount.assured perfiea 
of population jx ‘ 


10 
ie IDNBIG 1920-21 192526 1930-31 1935136 


The numbers at the side.of the grayjh represent 10;000 pdlicics, 01;000,000-of Assurancos 
100,000 of:Premiums, and #1 of Assurances-per head of population, 

The diagram is a ratio graph. ‘The vertical scale is logarithmic, and each curve 

rises and falls according to the rate of-incrcase or decrease. In this it differs from the 

Natura!: scale: graph; in which:the curves‘rise and fall according to'tho,-actual increas: or 

decrease, Actual values are shown by means of the numbers at the side of the graph. 


A comparative statement of the amount of ordinary and industrial 
‘business, excluding bonuses and annuities, in force in New South Wales 
at the end of each of the last eleven years is shown ‘below :— 


Tasin 453.—Life Assurances in Force in New South Wales, 1929 to 1939. 


Ordinary ‘Branch, Industriat ‘Branch. 
: Amount , Amount 
Year, - ‘Assured Annual ar d Annual 
Policies. |oxetiding Bonus| Premiums Policies. |. cinding “Bon us| ‘Premiume, 
Additions. Payable. Additions, | Payable. 


No. . £ £ ; No. £ & 
1928-29 | 283,416 | 96,368,198 | 3,199,603 | 604,275 | 26,186,916 | 1,604,964 
1929-39 | 283,516 | 100;129,679-| 3,323,428 | 620,027 | 27,801,127 | 1,695,877 
1930-31 | 277,610 || 100,057,680 | 3,302,965 | 604,161 | 27,025,257 | 1,646,149 

“ 1931-32) 269,658 | 97,240,267 | 3,197,987 | 5763053 | 25,490,126 | 1,517,663 
1932-33 | 268/665 | 97,851,881 | 3,210,089 | 587,296 |. 25,682,806 .| 1,526,890 
1933-34 | 274,183 | 100,680,443 | 3,290,882 | 617,216 | 26,739,753 | 1,589,992 
1934-35 | 288,000 | 105,596,582 | 3,453,556 | 666,433 | 28,765,669 | 1,712,838 
1935-36 | 309,197 | 113,050,294 | 3,698,220 | 722,602 | 31,282,712 | 1,868,115 
1936-37 | 389,169 | 123,383,743 | 4,041,661.) 785,467 | 34,161,415 | 2,044,260 
1937-38 | 370 049 | 134,207;435 | 4,409,449 | °$54,504 | 37,649,441 | 2;953,014 
“T938-39') 396,335 | 148,759,881) -4;725,887 | 907,905 | 40,422;030 |)-:2,420;908 


. The bonus additions effective in 1938-39. amounted to £25,761,808 im the 


ordinary branch, and those in the industrial branch were estimated at 
£1,683,141, 
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The net increase in the amount assured during the five years ended 30th 
June, 1929, was approximately £25,000,000 in the ordinary branch and 
£11,000,000 in the industrial branch, and the average annual increase was 
6.2 per cent. and 11.5 per_cent. in the respective branches. The amount 
assured per head of population increased during the period from £31 
15s. 10d. to £38 10s. 1d. in the ordinary branch and from £6 15s. 2d. to 
£10 9s, 8d.in the industrial branch. In 1929-80 the rate of growth declined 
appreciably, and this was followed by recession in 1930-31 and 1931-82, 
when the amount assured decreased by 2.9 per cent. and 8.3 per cent. in 
the respective branches. In 1932-33 yvecovery commenced and in each year 
from 1935-86 the proportionate increase in the amount of ordinary assurane3 
in force, ranging between 9.1 per cent. in 1936-37 and 7.1 per cent. in 
1988-89, exceeded the average annual rate of increase in the five years 
ended 1928-29. The increases in industrial assuranezs, which have not 
regained the pre-cdepression rate, were 9.2 per cent. in 1936-37, 10.2 per 
cent. in 1937-38 and 7.4 per cent. in 1938-39: The amount assured per 
head of population at the cnd of 1938-39 was £52 6s. 9d. under ordinary 
policies and £14 14s, 4d. under industrial policies. 


The development of life assiwrance in relation to the population is shown 
in the following statenient, which illustrates also the increase in the average 
amount per policy and in the premium payable. Bonus additions are not 
included. 


Tanie 454.—Life Assurance in New South Wales, Average per Head and 
per Policy, 1929 to 1939. ~ 


Policies per 1,000 of Amount Assured per axes aaa arerite Bate 

7 Population, Head of Population. | per Poli o aera 
Ordinary. |{ndustrial.| Ordinary, Tudustrla. | Ordinary. Industrial.| Ordinary, | {ndustrial, 

~ 7 - 1 

No. No. £sda/£ a. d £ | £ £ os. a, £ad. 
1928-29 113 241 38 10 1/10 9 3 340 43 |11 5 9 213 1 
1929-30 112 245 39 11 8 }10 19 10 353 45 |1114 5214 8 
1930-31 109 236 39 3 4/1011 7 360 45 |11 17 11) 214 6 
1931-32 105 223 3714 3/917 9 36] 44 (1117 2/212 8 
1932-33 1C3 226 3712 5|917 6 364 44 11119 0212 0 
1933-34 104 235 38 8 0/10 4 0 367 43 |12 0 1| 211 6 
1934-35 109 252 39 18 6 /10 17.6 367 43 {1119 10, 211 5 
1935-36 116 271 42 8 3/11 14 9 366 43 |1119 3211 9 
1936-37 126 291 4516 6 {1213 9 864 43 |ll 18 4}212 ] 
1937-38 136 314 49 7 3 {13 16 11 363 44 ]1118 4212 9 
1938-39 144 331 52 6 9 jl4 14 4 363 45 |11 18 ° 213 4 


As a result of a sharp decline in the volume of new business and a steep 
rise in the surrender of existing policies in the years 1930-31 to 1932-33, 
the amount of assurances in force per head of population, which had been 
jnereasing for more than 25 years, declined from £89 11s. 8d. to £87 12s. 5d. 
in ordinary and from £10 19s. 10d. to £9 17s, 6d. in industrial assurances. 
Since 1932-83 there has been an increase of 39 per cent., to £52 63, 9d. per 
head in ordinary assurances and an increase of 49 per cent. to £14 143. 4d. 
per head in the industrial branch. 
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Variations in the value of new business effected annually are shown in 
Table 452 axd fluctuations in the surrender and maturity of existing policies 
since 1928-29 are indicated below. 


Tantz 455.—Life Assurances, Surrender and Maturities in New South 
Wales, 1929 to 1939. 


Tuyment of Policies, including bonus additions, 


Year, Surrendors. Claims-Deaths, Maturity ete. 
Ordinary. Industrial. | Ordinary. Industrial. 
£ £ £ £ 


1928-29 a _ 342,871 36,965 | 1,771,062 497,346 
1929-30 iee oe 381,961 54,815 | 1,886,874 522,910 
1930-31 = at 623,013 119,959 | 1,781,727 588,522 
1931-32 tes 900,772 147,582 | 1,972,678 596,406 
1932-33 wes 839,579 75,655 | 2,045,840 627,957 
1933-34 eee 749,148 75,368 | 2,052,799 656,746 
1934-35 : 715,878 59,542 | 2,171,€08 627,475 


1935-36 ive 575,504 57,916 | 2,312,116 647,843 
1936-37 ise vee] 557,914 70,175 | 2,581,420 805,179 
1937-88 ves tee 562,914 56,897 | 2,591,822 948,802 
1938-39 re 581,946 57,270 | 2,610,882 | 1,034,981 


The gradual growth of payments under maturing policics is a natural 
outcome of the increasing age of societies and business in force. The 
extensive cancellation of policies by surrender after 1928-29 was, however, 
a direct result of the depression, and the diminution after 1931-82 
an accompaniment of economic recovery. As payments made under sur- 
renders are based upon premiums actually paid on policies, the decrease, 
by reason of surrenders, of amounts assured as shown in Table 453 would 
be considerably greater than is indicated above. 


Assurance Societies—Total Business. 


The majority of the assurance societies operating in New South Wales 
transact a large amount of business outside the State, and it is not prac- 
ticable to present statements of their finances in relation to. New South 
Wales business alone. For this reason the following Tables 456 to 461, 
prepared to show the nature and composition of revenues and expenditures, 
accumulated funds and the manner of their investment, relate to the aggrc- 
gate finances of Australian societies and one New Zealand society operating 
“in New South Wales. 


In respect of the other oversea societics, particulars of the Australian 
business only are included. The assurance business transacted in New 
South Wales by the Australian societies and the New Zealand society 
represents in the aggregate about one-quarter of their total business, 
while the Australian business of the oversea societies is insignificant in 
comparison with their total business. 
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A summary of the combined ordinary and industrial business on the 
above-mentioned basis, at intervals since 1895, is shown below :— 


TABLE 456.—Life Assurance Societies, Summary of Total Business, 
1896 to 1939. 


aay Toren and 
ocleties Kents. 
Accepting Agoumulated ooo 
Year, Bae P el 1 | Rovenue. Spend cluding Paid- averse? 
(Local and up Capital Aimount Reallsed 
Oversea). and Reserves.| Recelyed, on Mean 
funds. 
: No. No, £ 000 & vou & 000 £ 000 | per cent. 
1895-96 13 268,242 3,392 2,334 20,299* 1,037 5:21 
1900-01 14 331,868 4,093 2,648 26,491 * 1,162 4:51 
1905-06 19 766,585 5,437 3,834 34,916 1,528 | 4:48 
1910-11 | 14 1,056,173 7,131 4,619 45,668 1,963 4:46 
1915-16 16 1,424,196 9,442 6,085 61,572 2,836 4:74 
1920-21 16 1,944,845 14,009 7,944 83,029 4,116 5:16 
1925-26 33 2,678,790 22031 12,768 124,361 6,595 5.52 
£930-31 23 3,190,768 29,577 19,711 178,307 9,802 5°67 
1935-36 18 3,676,412 32,390 20,961 223,218 9,476 4°36 
1936-37 19 3,971,590 35,422 22,478 236,455. 10,124 4:41 
1937-38 18 4,272,338 37,477 23,521 250,349 10,604 4:36 
1938-39 18 4,494,727 39,328 25,384 264,790 11,288 | 4:36 


* Exclusive of capital and reserve funds, etc. 


The annual additions to the funds have shown a considerable increase 
since 1911, and there was gradual increase in earning power of funds from 
1910-11, when 4.46 per cent. was realised, until a rate equal to 5.67 per cent. 
was reached in 1930-31, Then the rate declined to 4.36 per cent. in 1935-36, 
the lowest since 1907. 


The following table shows details of the total revenue and expenditure 
of the societies operating in New South Wales during 1988-39 :— 


Taste 457—Revenue and Expenditure of Life Assurance Societies, 


1938-39, 

Particulars, oan pene Total. 

Revenue— £ £ £ 
Premiums (New and Renewal) ... s| 20,219,077 7,460,781 | 27,679,858 
Consideration for Annuities... Oa en 338,683 | a... 338,683 
Interest, Dividends and Rents... fie 9,253,595 | 1,984,842 11,238,437 
Other Receipts aoe te wat eee 17,601 53,548 71,149 
Total Receipts ae »».| 29,828,956 9,499,171 39,328,127 

Expenditure— 

Claims and Policies matured vee ...| 11,983,602 3,329,244. 15,312,846 
Surrenders... Fat tee See «| 2,389,084 242,429 2,631,513 
Annuities ves ade 320,634 36 320,670 
Cash Bonuses and Dividends ie 479,862 70,620 550,482 
Expenses, incl. commission and brokerage 3,051,808 2,367,245 5,419,053 
Taxes .., ae a re eee ks 477,497 104,159 581,656 
@ther ... a aus ive Sc da 416,247 | 151,310 567,557 
Total Expenditure ... ..| 19,118,734 6,265 ,043 25,383,777 


~ 
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The receipts of the societies consist mainly of premiums on policies and 
of interest and rents arising from investments. The former, including 
consideration for annuities, represented 68.9 per cent. of the receipts in 
1938-89, and the latter 31 per cent., in the ordinary branch; correspond- 
ing figures for the industrial branch were 78.5 per cent., and 20.9 per cent. 
respectively. Payments on account of death claims, policies matured and 
surrendered, and cash bonuses and dividends amounted in 1938-39 to 
£15,173,182, or 79.4 per cent., of the total expenditure in the ordinary 
branch, and to £8,642,329 or 58.1 per cent. in. the industrial branch. 
Expenses of management and taxation constituted 18.4 per cent. of the 
expenditure in the ordinary branch and 89.5 per cent. in the industrial. 


The excess of revenue over expenditure, carried to assurayce and other 
funds, amounted to £10,710,222 and £3,234,128 in the respective depart- 
ments, representing 86 per cent. and 34 per cent. of total revénue. 


Hexpenses of Management. 


The ratio between management expenses and premium income must 
necessarily vary with the volume of new business transacted, and with the 
age of the society, quite apart from the competition for new business. The 
following figures show in respect of the ordinary and industrial depart- 
ments of the Australasian societies the cost of management, including 
commission and taxes, and its proportion to premium income and gross 
receipts, 


Tape 458.—Life Assurance Societies, Expenses and Premium Income, 
Total Business. 


Management Expenses, 
etc, 


a emen . . _ 
: Management Premium Gross Per cent. of 
Year, Expenses, . 
Taxes, etc Income. Revenue. = 
ais ia Preminm Gross 
Income, Revenue. 
£ £ £ 


1895-96 438,524 2,380,167 3,392,423 18°42 12°98 
1900-01 565,380 2,799,512 4,093,376 20°19 13°81 
1905-06 858,741 3,500,448 5,487,589 24°53 15:79 
1910-11 | 1,016,153 5,074,204 7,181,250. 20°03 14°25 
1915-16 | 1,252,438 6,591,572 9,442,131 19-60 13°26 
1920-21 | 2,222,218 9,870,814 | 34,009,157 22°51 15°86 
1925-26 | 3,727,850 14,641,970 | 22,031,257 25°46 16°92 
1930-31 | 4,897,622 19,557,848 | 29,577,303. 25-04 16°56 
1935-36 | 5,351,166 | 22,274,739 | 32,390,461 24.02 16°52 
1936-37 | 5,890,373 | 24,439,590 | 35,422,573 24°10 16°63 
1937-38 | 5,894,486 | 26,306,988 | 37,476,828 22°41 15°73 
1938-39 | 6,000,709 | 27,679,858 | 39,328,127 21-68 15°26 


The expenses of management in 1938-39 included an amount of £581,656 
for income and land taxes, stamp duty, etc. 


The ratio of expenses has been declining since 1932-33, when it repre- 
sented 29.7 per cent. of premiums and 20 per cent. of gross revenue. 
These high ratios and the subsequent decline are attributable largely to 
the increases and reductions in the taxation paid by the societies, the 
amount in 1982-83 being £1,780,824. 
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Particulars regarding the management expenses of the ordinary and 
industrial branches are stated separately in the following table for 1928-29 


and each of the past seven years. 


‘Tapte 439.—Life Assurance Societies, Expense Ratios, Total Business. 


Ordinary Branch. | Industrial Branch. 

Year Proportion of Management Expenses (including axes) to— 
Premium Total Premium | Total 

Incorac. Receipts. Income, Receipts. 

per cent, per cent. per cent, per cent. 
1928-29 18°45 12:06 37°36 30°11 
1932-33 26°57 711 58°69 30°43 
1933~84. , 24°93 15-98 38°48 30°14 
1934-35 19°99 12°59 B55 27:45 
1935-36 20°19 13°30 34°82 27.30 
1936-37 20-48 13°56 84:45 27:01 
1937-88 18°31 12°39 43°98 26°66 
1938-39 17°46 1L°S3 33°13 26°02 


_ The expenses of the industrial branch are necessarily very high in propor- 
_tion to the receipts, on account of the house-to-house method of collection, 
which is an essential featuro of the systexa. 


Liabilities and Assels. 


Tho following table gives a summary of the total liabilities and asscts 
(in all countries) of the Australasian societics at the various balance dates 


in 1938-39 :— 


TabLe 460,—Life Assurance Societies, Liabilities and Assets, 1938-39. 


Assets. 


Liabilities. 
£ 

Assurance Funds .., ..257,177,488 
Guarantee Funds* "682, 429 

Investment Fluctuation 
Fund* ,,, sé ee 9,516,295 
Paid-up Capital .., ve 1,633,084 
Reserve Funds* ,,, vee 1,780,666 
Total Funds... 261,789,962, 


ther Liabilities— 
Claims admitted but not 


paid, : 2,383,017 
Gitstendina ‘Accounts 707,083 
Miacellaneous 1,890,873 

Total Liabilities ... £269,770,885 


Loans— 
On Mortgage j we 63, 201 665 
Municipal and Other 


Local Rates . 48,144,324 

», Reversionary, Life, and 
Other Interests 333,839 
1 Policies ... s+. 29,269,870 
», Personal Security 14,987 
», Government Securities.. 69,675 

3, Other Debentures and 
Bonds .,. Je ere 
Miscellaneous Loans. 1,125,943 
Total ua 144,078, 558 
Government Secuvities .. 81,492,705 
Other Securities and Shares ,,, 18,097,649 
Real Estate ite »». 15,908,283 

Cash, Fixed and Current 

Bank Accounts ... we 3,842,257 
Establishment and Goodwill 1,074,809 
Other Assets... ane so. 5,776,624 


Total Assets ... £269,770, 885 


* Contingency Funds in part under three heads« 
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The rapid growth of funds of life assurance companies is shown in 
Table 456. 


The following table indicates the main classes of assets in which 
accumulated funds of Australasian life assurance societies have been 


invested over the past twenty-three years :— 


Tasie 461.—Life Assurance Societies, Investments, 1916 to 1939, 


- 
1 


Loans on— ais 
ern- er 1 
Year, Municipal Sent Securities pea cee 
Mortgage. |°"¢ Other! potteies, | Other. [Seeurities.) shares, ments, 
Rates. 
£000 £000 = {£000 £000 £000 £000 + £000 

1915-16 ...| 25,648 | 10,467 8,035 1,387 11,046 3,041 59,624 
1920-21... 19,371 | 10,663 8,427 1,667 42,462 3,474 86;064. 
1925-26... 28,995 | 18,673 | 13,918 3,802 53,585 4,944] 120,917 
1930-31 ...} 41,716 | 37,018 | 24,359 3,003 | 48,443 | 10,028 8,236 | 172,803 
1931-32...) 41,169 | 37,769 | 26,807 | 3,098 | 50,628 | 10,585| 8,538) 178,594 
1932-33 ...} 40,487 | 37,806 | 27,977 3,016 | 56,423 11,410 9,248} 186,317 
1933-34 ...| 40,454 | 88,250 | 28,624 2,905 | 61,810 12,549] 9,636] 194,128 
1984-35 ...| 42,655 | 39,415 | 28,791 3,078 | 66,829 13,405 | 10,647] 204,820 
1935~36 ...| 45,500 | 40,688 | 28,837 3,220 | 72,848 14,256 | 11,881] 217,230 
1936-37 ...| 51,087 | 42,375 | 29,038 3,498 | 75,507 16,248 | 13,373 | 231,126 


1937-88 ...| 56,251 | 45,054 | 29,134 3,525 | 79,672 | 17,276 | 14,625] 245,537 
1938-39 ...| 63,201 | 48,144 | 29,270 3,463 | 81,493 18,098! 15,908| 259,577 


In early years loans on mortgage constituted the chief avenue for the 
investment of assurance funds, but these declined as the societies sub- 
scribed large sums to war loans. During the ten years ended 1980-31 
investments became more widely diffused and a large proportion of the 
funds was devoted to loans to municipalities and on policies as well as 
mortgages, with a corresponding decline in the proportion invested in 
Government securities. As a result of the depression the range of invest- 
ments was somewhat restricted; the proportion of Government securities 
began to rise again and there was a tendency to reduction in other kinds 
of investments except loans on policies, which increased temporarily. 
During the last three years mortgage loans and loans to municipalities 
have absorbed the bulk of the funds available for investment, the growth 
of Government securities haying declined substantially. 


Large sums are held on fixed deposit with banks; the amount was 
£2,120,585 in 1938-39. Current bank balances amounted in the aggregate 
to £1,075,574, 


In 1988-39 Government securities represented 32 per cent. of the total 
investments, other securities and shares 7 per cent., mortgage loans 24 
per cent., loans to municipalities 19 per cent., aud loans on policies 11 per 
cent. ’ . ! 
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Fire Murine and General Inswrance. 


The nature of the general insurances effected in New South Wales 
during the year 1938-89 is indicated by the following summary of the 
returns furnished under the Ceusus Act, 1901, by 156 companies with 
offices situated within the State. 

The amounts shown as premiwn income represent the aggnegate gross 
premiums as disclosed by the individual companies less amounts paid to 
re-insurers. in Australia and New Zealand. Similarly losses on claims 
are shown as the aggregate gross amount returned by individual companies 
less reeoveries under re-ingurances in Australia and New Zéaland. . 


Other :income, consisting of interest, rents, ete., accrues largely from 
the investment of capital funds. and reserves accumulated in past years, 
and it is not practicable to distribute the amount over the various classes 
of imsuranee. Moreover, the head -offices of many. of the companies are 
situated in other States and countries and in many instances only .a small 
part of their total business is done in New South Wales. It is not possible 
to ascertain what amount of imterest, ete, .is derived from reserve 
funds aceumulated ‘from past surpluses on New South Wales business. 
For this reason ithe amount of interest, rents,.ete., racorded in New South 
‘Wales, and shown below: does not necessarily yveprasent the amount 
attributable to general insurance business in New South Wales. 


Taste 462.—General Insurances* in New South Wales, Classes of Risk, 
Revenue and Expenditure, 1938-39. 


Expenditure in: New Goutly Wales: 
: || Proportion .of..Rremium 


'| Expenses of Income. 
Premiums re | 
‘Nature of Insurance. a . WanaKoments | 
ew: 
‘ Com- P Com- Other 
ie Losses. fission | Total.. mission /Manage- 
: and: | Other. Lossea.| ond | ment: 
Agents’ | Agents’ | Iixpen- 
Charges |Charges,| .ses. 
! per per jer 
. £ £ | £ £ cent. | vent. cent, 
Rive... eee 18,171,594] 077,548) 368,326] 619,482/1,905,351\] 45°01] 16-96] 28°53 
Marine... £98,217) 141,210) 89,197) 100,968) 281,375]} 28°34| "7'87| 20:27 
Aviation... " 5,701) = 8,579 958 55] 5,091] 62°78) 16°80) 9:72 
Boiler‘Explosion .. ae of 14,t43 3,289) 1,445 3,701 8,435]| 22°77) 10°00) 25-62 
Burglary ..  .. est 78009) = 27,422} 13,857 16,409} 57,188) 36718) 17-11) 21-02 
Elevator .. een 3,666 14 635 788) 1,437 038} 1732)’ 21-49 
Guoronteo .. .. gs] 2G,484] 3470] 4,809) 5, 837| 18;646]| 12:88] 1661] 22°04 
Hailstone ..  .. «. a! 100;888] 55,833] 17,387, 33,895] 107,115)| 55°34) 17:22) 33°56 
Ttougeholders*Comprehensive...| 113,372] 41,061) 15,452 24,920] 813423 36121] 18:68] 21:98 
LiveStock,. ..  .., «| 17,035] 18,099] 2,637] 4178] 24,914)| 106-25] 15-48} 24°53 
Loss of Profits .. + 58,706] 10524) 10;663; 16,183] 37,270|| .17:93) 17°99). ,27°56 
Motor Car +e +e + +]1,487,826] 956,606] 196,086; 224,982/1,377,674|| 66°53] 13°64) 15:65 
Motor Cycle +. +) 17,606] 15,695] 2,097; 3,053] =20,845]| 80°15] 1191) 17.34 
Personal Accident +» «| 230,020) 108,781) 53,442} 42,593] 202,816|/ 46-42] 28°23) 18-52 
Plateglass.. = .. = «. =| 70,027] 225759] 13,099] 14,990] 50,848]| 32°50] 18°71) 21-41 
Pluvius .. te ae wef 12,502) 7,508 989| 2696] 11;191|| 60:04) 7°91] 21556 
Public Risk a i --| 78,539) 28,495) 11,637 16,109) 56,241|/ .86°28] 14:82) 20°51 
Sprinkler .. ait Suwa”, os 8;862 344 64.7 ‘950 1,959) 891, 16:75} 24183 
Workers’ Compensation and : 
Employers’ Liability .. «-|1,966,161/1,406,229] 79,676) 298,007)1,783,012|; 71:52) 4203) 15°16 
Other oo sd Si oa 38,005] 15,071) 6,396: 8,335| 29,802|| 39°66] 16°83) 21:93 
Total Premiums .. «16,942,723 i 
Total Interest, etc... .,|' BO71B4 ‘ ‘ I 
“Potal ows ue DasP BOT ape las0 -$38,425\1,438,639)6,118;524|/ 65°33] 12:08]: -20¢72 


* Exclusive. of Tiife Assurance, 
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The total losses amounted to £3,841,460 or 55 per cent. of the premiums. 
The expenses for commission and agents charges were £838,425, and for 
general management £1,438,639, making a total of £2,277,064 or 33 per cent. 
of the premium income. In 1987-38 losses amounted to £8,517,159, or 53 
per. cent. of premium income, and expenses £2,1038,598, represented 82 per 
cent. 


Fire, employers’ liability and workers’ compensation, motor vehicles 
and marine are the principal classes of insurance. They yielded 88 per 
cent. of the premiums in 1938-39. 


Premium income declined from £6,229,699 in 1928-29 to £4,835,485. in 
1932-33, then increased gradually to £6,942;728 in 1988-89, when it was 
£713,024, or 11.4 per cent., more than in 1928-29. The increase, as com- 
pared with 1937-88, was £352;390. 


A summary of ‘the revenue and expenditure in respect of general in- 
surauce transactions in New South Wales at intervals since 1928-29 is 
shown below :— 

Taste 463.—General Insurance in New South Wales, Revenue and: 
Expenditure, 1929 to 1939. 


Particulars, 1928-29; | 1982-83. 1035-86, 1936-87. 1087-38, 1938-80, 
Revenue— £ £ & £ a) £ 
Premiuns «(6,229,699 14,335,485 |5,235,8L1 [5,945,300 6,590,333 |6,942,723 
Interest, ete. ... -.| 829,369 | 258,703 | 271,676 | 279,466-| 281,656 | 307,134 - 
‘Total ... ..,/6,659;068 [4,594,188 5,507,487 (6,224,766 16,871,989 |7,249,857 
Perea ae 
Losses . eae ++ {3,804,141 |1,882,944 18,144,718 [3,149,006 |3,517,159 |3,841,460 
Management—- 
Commission. and 


Agents’ Charges ...] 888;496 | 571,655 | 666,876 | 740,386 | 798,278 | 838,425. 
Other Expenses — .../1,396,078: |1,223,168 |1,215,629 '|1,205,939 |1,305;320 |1,488,639 


nn aa 
‘Total... - 6,038,715 |3;677;762 15,027,223 \5{095,331- 5,620,757 - 6,118,524 


Proportion ‘to Premium per cent, | per cent. ' per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per. cent. 


Tncome— 
Eosses . ies am 61-06 43543: 60°06 52-917 53°37 | 5583! 
Expenses —- ; ; ; : . ih 
Commission, ete. oe 13.46" 13-19 1274 12-45" 12°11 12:08: 
Other ... aes ae] 22,41 28:21 |, 23:92) 20:28 19:81 20°72: 


y 


During the. past five years nearly 54 per ‘cent, of the ‘premiums ‘were 
repaid: to. Insurers: to: cover. losses. 
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In proportion to premium income the losses vary greatly in the different 
classes of insurance, and from year to year. The following table shows 
a comparison of the losses in relation to premiums for the last ten years:— 


TabLe 464.—General Insurance in New South Wales, Classes of Risk, 
Ratio of Losses, 1930 to 1939. 


| Proportion per cent. of Lossesto Premiums. 


nee rake ae ae ae eae Sie we we ae 
alo a at | a » | o ne ma 
ai isc) oO © oO oO oO oO id oO 
a |,4 a a fa Ed a ,8 a ) 
Fire _ te vee] 54:4 | 49°3 | 38-8) 29-3 | 27-3 | 28-4 | 56-1 | 36-4 | 35-4 | 45-0 
Marine... | 43°L | 49°8 | 95-4) 36-5 | 49°5 | 51-9 [48-9 | 36.7 | 38-4 | 28°3 
Personal Accident vo) 48°5 | 45-4 | 48°6]/41-9 | 43°0 | 41°6 | 41-1 [44:2 140-2 | 46-4 
Employers’ Liability and 

Workers’ Compensa- 

tion... 62°8 | 73-2 | 83:4|79-5 | 78-8 |77°5 |79-6 |77°7 |74:6 | 71:5 
Public Risk, Third Party 29-4 | 26-3 | 21.4) 26-7 | 20-2 | 20°6 | 27-0 | 32-0 | 31-4 | 36-3 
Plate Glass sen 30-9 | 33°3 | 34:11 30-4 | 28-2 | 28-7 | 29-4 | 33-2 | 30:2 | 32°5 
Motor Car and Moto: 

Cycle ... see ..| 58-4 | 62-0 | 52-3) 49-4 | 50-0 | 55-9 |61°5 [65-0 | 67:4 | 66:8 
Hailstone... ae we B24 | 323 | 42:3] 85-2 | 84-2 | 905 | 66-5 | 23:3 | 42°0 | 55°3 
Boiler Explosion «| 87°38 | 62°7 | 32:2) 31-4 | 42-8 | 28-1 [37-0 | 26-8 | 29°5 | 22:8 
Live Stock co we.| 48°7 | 39-1 | 196-4] 71-0 | 37:7 | 37:8 | 33-7 | 56-6 | 50°5 | 105-3 
Burglary ... ue »..{45°0 | 46°3 | 45-8) 42-8 | 35-5 | 36-4 | 31:5 | 34:1 | 29-5 | 35-1 
Guarantee a »..{ 69-7 | 39-2 | 22-2) 27-0 | 20-0 | 32°8 | 37°8 | 33:5 | 21-6 | 12:9 
Loss of Profits .., 1 257 | 194] 7:7) 48 | 6:0 | 12-1 | 32°3 | 26:5 | 27-5 | 17:9 
Elevator ... -_ we oo. [144] 0:3) 16 13] 16) 2:7) 44 | 53°) 04 
Sprinkler tee see| 33°L | 13-9 | 1316) 12-4 | 13-9 | 21-5 | 10-6 | 40-7 | 16.8 8:9 
Other... oes «..| 32-4 | 90-0 | 48°5]58°5 | 54-9 | 43-4 | 34-2 [51:2 | 40-2 | 39-6 

Total ... o| DL | 55-2 | 53-4) 43-4 | 45:0 | 47:4 | 60-1 | 53-0 [53-4 | 55:3 


Fire premiums increased by small amounts annually to £2,390,917 in 
1928-29 and then declined to £1,946,387 in 1984-85. The decline was 
small in comparison with that experienced by other classes of insurance 
during the depression period. There were small increases after 1934-35 
including £47,021 in 1987-88 and £69,910 in 1988-1939, when the total 
amount of the premiums was £2,171,594. The total amount of the fire 
insurance written in New South Wales was £632,831,000 in 1929-30, 
£608,706,000 in 1937-38 and £658,868,000 in 1938-39, The measures taken for 
the prevention of fire are described im the chapter “Local Government.” 


Insurance relating to the liability of employers grew rapidly while wages 
were rising and as the scope of workers’ compensation was extended by 
legislation, An amended Workers’ Compensation Act, which commenced on 
1st July, 1926, increased the amount of compensation payable, extended the 
benefits to a large body of workers previously excluded, and placed upon 
employers the obligation of insuring against liability in respect of practically 
all classes of employees. Insurance charges were raised on this account, 
but were revised later, following some restriction of benefits and the 
accumulation of experience regarding new risks. Premium income increased 
from £645,991 in 1924-25 to £1,749,775 in 1927-28, and, after declining to 
£775,088 in 1931-32, on account of widespread unemployment, rose to 
£1,966,161 in 1938-39. Increases amounted to £276,151 in 1936-37, £285,350 
in 1937-88 and £123,295 in 1938-39. The increase was due partly to a 
higher scale of premiums in respect of certain classes of risks, introduced at, 
the beginning of 1986. Details regarding the workers’ compensation law 
and its operation are shown in chapter “Employment” of this Year Book, 
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The insurance of motor vehicles increased rapidly with the development 
of road transport, premium income increasing from £127,427 in 1920-21 to 
£1,144,608 in 1928-29. Between 1928-29 and 1932-33 premiums declined to 
£630,587, but they rose subsequently to £1,455,482 in 1938-89. Increases 
during the past three years were £198,778 in 1986-87, £230,758 in 1987-88, 
and £76,807 in 1938-39. Premium rates were increased substantially as 
from ist August, 1937. 

_ For marine insurance, the premium receipts declined from £552,202 in 
1925-26 to £426,548 in 1929-30 and to £295,887 in 1930-81. Following small 
increases in subsequent years premiums amounted to £498,217 in 1938-89. 


Government Insurance Office. 


The Government Insurance Office of New South Wales was constituted. 
by the Government -Insurance (Enabling and Validating) <Act, 1927, 
deemed to have commenced on 30th June, 1926. Its establishment was tho 
outcome of the extension of workers’ compensation benefits in 1926 in order 
that employers might be able to fulfil at the lowest cost their compulsory 
obligations to insure employees. An internal insurance fund, which had 
been created under the Treasury Insurance Board in 1911 for the insurance 
of Government buildings against fire risks, was taken over by the office. 

At its inception the Government Insurance Office was empowered to 
transact workers’ compensation insurance without limitation in respect of 
both private and public employers. “Power to operate in other branches of 
general insurance business, such as fire, marine, motor, etc., was limited 
to insurances effected with Government departments and instrumentalities, 
Government contractors, public servants, and insurance in respect of other 
matters in which the Government was intercsted. These powers were exer- 
cised until March, 1938, when the activities of the office were restricted to 
Crown risks, except that, as a licensed insurer, the office was obliged to 
accept workers’ compensation insurances when required to do so by private 
employers. The restrictions were partly removed in June, 1989, since when 
the office has competed actively in the field of workers’ compensation insur- 
ance and for all classes of insurance effected by municipal and shire 
councils. 

During the period 1983-84 to 1988-39 the Government withheld payment to 
the office of premiums on departmental insurances which would form a 
charge on the Consolidated Revenue Fund. The payment of such premiums 
was resumed as from ist June, 1939. 

A summary of the revenue account of the Government Insurance Office 
for the year 1938-39 is shown below:— 


Tanip 465.—Government Insurance Office, Revenue and Expenditure. 


Workers’ 
. Tlre and | Motor 
Particulars, at a Marine, | Vehicles. Other, Total, 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Premiums less Reinsurances, ete. «| 183,047 | 20,580 | 13,769 1,79 219,193 
Interest, ete. ae ex ene -.| 11,669 | 14,676 1,680 2,380 80,405 


Total Re venue eee £| 194,716 | 35,256 | 15,449 4,177 | 249,598 


Claims less Reinsurances, etc. ... «| 150,888 8,948 7,427 179 | 167,442 
Expenses (and Taxation) ime «| 13,850 4,281 1,646 480 20,257 
Total Expenditure ... £| 164,738 | 13,229 9,073 659 | 187,699 


Surplus... oes ae on ee| 29,978 | 22,027 6,376 3,518 61,899 


—$ 
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Of the trading surplus £47,075 was appropriated to a contingent liability 
yeserve in respect of premiums unpaid by Government departments and 
the balance, £14,824, was added to general reserve. Premiums unpaid by 
Government departments amounted in 1938-39 to £29,322 in respect of 
workers’ compensation insurance, £12,406 for fire and marine, £4,759 for 
motor vehicles, and £588 for other. The total] amount unpaid up to 380th 
June, 1939, was £215,295. 


Assets at 80th June, 1939, included funds at Treasury £156,136, and 
Government securities £668,947, 


Bankruptcy. 


The Bankruptcy Act, 1924-1938, of the Commonwealth superseded the 
bankruptcy laws of the States as from 1st August, 1928. Under the Federal 
law sequestration orders may be made by the Bankruptcy Court on a 
bankruptcy petition presented eitler by a debtor or by a creditor, provided 
that the aggregate amount of indebtedness exceeds £50. Upon sequestration 
the property of the bankrupt vests in an official receiver for division 
amougst the creditors. Provision is made also for compositions and assign- 
ments without sequestration and for deeds of arrangement. Details regard- 
ing bankruptey law are cortained in the chapter “Law Courts” of this 


Year Book. 


The following statement shows particulars of the bankruptcies (seques- 
trations, compositions, assignments, and deeds of arrangement) in New 
South Wales under the Bankruptcy Act of the Commonwealth in each of 
the past seven years. The records are inclusive of cases in the Australian 
Capital Territory which for the purposes of the Act is included in the 
Bankruptey district of New South Wales :— 


Tasir 466.—Bankruptcies in New South Wales, 1933 to 1939. 


Year ended 31st Suly— 
Particulars. ify aap osteensll |. eee yess oeasece lll caaae 
1933. 1934, 1935, 1936. 19387, | 1938, 1939, 
* * | * * * * 
Sequestration Orders*— ; 
Number ivy py 302 346 251 247 256 268 277 
Liabilities... £) 434,059) 362,264) 269,103] 372,566 | 326,344 | 270,720 | 281,280 
Assets... tet £] 159,408) 166,859] 107,832/.162,986 | 173,780 | 92,932 | 109,328 
Composition and  As- 
signments without 
Seyuestration— 
Number ss _ 12 14 9 5 4 2 4 
Liabilities... £| 27,301) 24,263; 7,158] 3,402 1,757 1,072 1,402 
‘ Assets eek £ 7,961; 7,611; 2,628} 1,218 1,094 358 758 
Deeds of Arrangement — 
Number eee Sa 313 266 167 173 193 172 217 
Liabilities... £| 602,799 493,342 349,711) 275,690 | 331,239 | 258,564 | 377,529 
Assets... eee £| 650,000) 510,932! 309,676) 226,976 | 283,255 | 230,078 | 318,932 
Total—-Number ... 627 626 427 425 453 442 498 
Liabilities £/1,064,159) 879,849} 625,972! 651,658 | 659,340 | 530,356 | 660,211 
Assets £| 817,369| 685,402 420,136 | 391,180 | 458,129 323,368 | 429,018 


* Excluding orders for administration of deceased debtors’ estates. 


Particulars of orders for the administration of estates of deceased persons 
are not available for all years. Such orders numbered 18 in 1934-35, 14 
in 1935-36, 11 in 1936-37, 12 in 1987-88, and 18 in 1938-39, while liabilities 
‘amounted to £29,104, £27,054, £9,491, £9,074 and £24,920, and assets to 
£15,773, £18,295, £12,248, £5,901 and £18,385 respectively. 
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In cases in which sequestration orders were granted assets amounted 
1o 38.9 per cent. of liabilities in 1988-39, and the average over the past 
seven years was 42 per cent. Corresponding ratios under compositions 
and assignments without sequestration were 54.1 per cent., and 32.6 per 
cent. respectively. 


Under deeds of arrangement the deficiency of assets is generally of small 
amount and surpluses are not infrequent. 


At any tinie after he has been publicly examined, or at such times as are 
prescribed, a bankrupt may apply for an order of discharge releasing 
him from Iris debts, and he must apply when the Court orders him to do 
so. The Court may either grant: or refuse an absolute order of discharge, 
or may suspend its operation for a specified time or may grant an order 
subject to conditions with respect to future income or property acquired 
subsequently. During the year ended 31st July, 1939, 148 applications 
were made for orders of discharge; 128 orders were granted—13 uncon- 
ditionally, 8 with conditions, 97 subject to suspension for periods under 
two years and 15 subject to conditions and BRSpeUBLGNS aus 36 cases were 
pending at the end of the year. 


iTianceneniows IN Rear Esrarr, 

The procedure in regard to land transfers is regulated under the Real 
Property Act, 1900, and its amendments. The title under this Act first 
conferred under the Real Property Act, 1862, is known as “Torrens” title. 
‘The main features of the system are transfer of real property by registra- 
tion of title instead of by deeds, absolute indefeasibility of the title when 
registered, and protection afforded to owners against possessory claims, as 
the title under the Act stands good notwithstanding any length of adverse 
possession. Lands may be placed under the Real Property Act only when 
the titles are unexceptional. All lands alienated by the Crown since the 
commencement of the Act are subject to the provisions of the Real Property 
Act, but transactions, in respect of earlier grants are governed by the. Regis- 
tration of Deeds Act unless the land has been brought under the operation 
of the Real Property Act. 

The area of Crown grants registered under the Real Property Act and 
the total consideration expressed in grants in each of the past ten years 
are shown below, also the area and value of private lands brought uader 
the Act:— 


TaBLe 467.—Titles granted under Real Property Act, 1930 to 1939. 


Area. | Value. 
Year, 
:| Grown Lands. |Private Lands, Total, Crown Lands. | Private Lands. Total. 
acres, acres. — acres. £ £ t, 

“1930s |- 550,461 32, 130 582,591 | 493,781 1,899,281 | 2,393,062 
1931 442,681 8,728 451,409 473,718 801,903 | 1,275,621 
1932 399,790 10,689 410,479" 445,610 2,359,856 | 2,805,466 
1933 490,368 20,529 510,897 575,187 524,857 1,100,044, 
1934 655,342 7,173 602,515 884,846 733,146 | 1,617,992 
1935 711,485 4,735 716,220. 826,734 1,022,792 | 1,849,526 
1936 693,337 26,054 719,391 816,636 1,346,058 | 2,192,694 
1937 791,899 - 5,989. 797,888 946,688, 983,160 | 1,929,848 
1938, 989,576. 14,739 1,004,619.| 1,406,651 1,871,574 | 2,778,225 


1939 1,153,685 15,871 1,169,556 1,566, 130 "907, 1099 | 2,473,229 
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At the close of 1939 lands of a total area of 54,736,319 acres were regis- 
tered under the Act, the declared value as at date of registration being 
#132,654,006. The great part of this land consists of Crown grants issued 
gince 1863, and it includes 2,953,672 acres of land originally under the 
Registration of Deeds Act, but now under the Real Property Act. 


The following table shows for 1929 and each of the past nine years the 
amount paid as money consideration on sales of private real estate, that is, 
of lands absolutely alienated, together with buildings thereon, with titles 
registered under the statutes shown. Transfers of conditional purchases and 
of leases from the Crown are excluded. 


Taste 468.—Real Estate, Conveyances and Transfers, 1929 to 1939. 


Conveyances or Transfers,- Conveyances or Transfers. 

Year. Under Under Year. Under Under 

Registration | Real Property Total, Registration | Real Property | Total. 

of Deeds Act, | (Torrens) Act of Deeds Act. | (forrens) Act. 

q 
£000 £000 . £000 |! £000 £000 | £000 

1929 9,500 45,100 54,600 1935 4,880 21,210 26,090 
1930 5,123 20,987 | 26,110 1936 6,486 27,060 33,546 
1931 3,213 10,473 13,686 1937 7,671 29,682 37,353 
1932 2,255 9,987 12,242 1938 6,159 31,260 37,419 
1933 2,989 12,206 | 15,195 || 1939 4,936 27,221 32,157 
1934 5,174 18,316 23,490 


Monthly statistics of sales of real estate are published in the “ Monthly 
Summary of Business Statistics.” 


As already mentioned, the Real Property Act provides that on the issue 
of a certificate the title of the person named in the certificate is indefeasible. 
Jf a transfer has been made in error, the holder of a certificate cannot be 
dispossessed of the property concerned unless he has acted fraudulently, 
therefore provision has been made to enable the Government to compensate 
persons erroneously deprived of property. An assurance fund was created 
‘by means of a contribution of one halfpenny in the pound on the declared 
capital value of property when first brought under the Act and upon trans- 
mission of ig of estates of deceased persons. In 1907 the fund, amount- 
ing to £255,059, was amalgamated with the Closer a Fund, to 
Which subsequent contributions haye been paid. : 


‘REGISTRATION OF Monry-LEenDers. 


Under the Money-lenders and Infants Loans Act, 1905, money-lIenders 
must be registered at the Registrar-General’s Office, and they must conduct 
their business only under their own or their firms’ names, and at their regis- 
tered offices. The term “moncy-lender” includes every person or company 
transacting the business of money-lending, but it excludes licensed pawn- 
brokers, registered friendly societies, institutions incorporated by special 
Act of Parliament to lend money, and banking and insurance companies. 
The number of registrations and renewals during the year 1939 was 111. 


Mortaaces or REAtty AND PERSONALTY. 


Mortgages, except those regulated by the Merchant Shipping Act, may 
be registered at the Registrar-General’s Office, but there is a large number 
of unregistered mortgages of which records are not obtainable. 
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Mortgages of real estate are registered under the Registration of Deeds 
Act or the Real Property Act, according to the title of the property at 
the date of mortgage. The consideration given generally represents the 
principal owing, but in some eases it stands for the limit within which 
clients of banks and of other loan institutions are entitled to draw. 


Liens on wool, mortgages on live stock, and liens on growing crops are 
registered under a special Act. Mortgages on live stock are current till 
discharge, and liens on wool mature at the end of each season, terminating 
without formal discharge. The duration of liens on agricultural and 
horticultural produce may not exceed one year. 


Mortgages on personalty (other than ships and shipping appliances), wool, 
live stock, and growing crops are registered at the office of the Registrar- 
General in terms of the Transfer of Records Act, 1928, which was pro- 
claimed on 18th October, 1925. Previously they had been filed at the Suprema 
Court. To be effective a trader’s bill of sale must be lodged with the 
Registrar-Gencral within fifteen days after it is made or given and imay 
not be registered or filed until the expiration of a further fourteen days; 
other bills of sale must be registered within thirty days. The registration 
of a bill of sale must be renewed every five years, and in order to prevent 
fraud and impositioi the records are open to the inspection of the public. 
Information is not readily available to show the total amount of advances 
made annually on bills of sale. 

Mortgages of registered British vessels are arranged under the Impcrial 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1894. 


Particulars of the mortgages of real estate, crops, wool, and live stock 
effected during cach of the last eleven years, are shown below. 


TaBLE 469.—Mortgages Registered, 1929 to 1939. 


Mortgages of Real Estate, Mortgages on Crops, Wool, and Live Stock. 
Number. 
Year. Number. Considera- pou ; Considera- 
tion, | Crops, | Wool. | Lae tion, 

£ ' ri / £ 
1929 50,841 48,420,657 7,21) 3,709 §,481 6,451,596 
1930 36,402 35,037,786 13,542 4,508 4,453 9,842,668 
1931 18,959 18,790,164 12,377 5,565 6,437 10,739,592 
1982 14,557 8, 642,026 10,346 4,773 5,578 8,474,237 
1933 20,593 9,605,499 8,501 4,763 4,789 7,420,574 
J9R4 23.314 15,488, 239 6,045 4,807 6,00L 6,161,688 
1935 27,078 16,531,251 5,385 4,749 5,692 5,607,912 
1936 27,538 20,510,665 4,434 4,541 5,207 5,736,568 
1937 29,169 23 810,674 3,892 4,392 4,817 5,843, C64 
1938 35.841 26,966,988 4,238 4,571 4.517 6,201.060 
1939 31,225 22,443,703 4,662 4,564 4,530 5,979,670 


The amounts shown under the heading “ Consideration” include only 
the cases in which a specific amount is stated in the deeds, whether the 
amount was actually advanced or not. Where the sum advanced is liable to 

- fluctuation, it is usual to insert the words “valuable consideration” or 
“cash credit,” etc., instead of a definite sum. In view of the number of 
mortgages in which the amount is omitted, it is probable that the totals are 
understatéd. Comrlcte records of discharges and foreclosures are not 
available. 


Many mortgages of real estate are of comparatively short duration, and 
until the introduction of the moratorium at the end of 1980 were renewed 
at maturity. For this reason amounts stated in the table for 1929 did not 
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yepresent new advances. The figures for the next three years related 
substantially to new mortgages and the sharp decline which occurred 
was due in large measure to the absence of renewals. It is apparent, 
however, that with the effluxion of time since the moratorium was first 
imposed renewals are being registered on an increasing scale. 

The amount of mortgage registrations as shown in Table 469 comprises 
first and second mortgages and the registration. of collateral securities 
in respect of subsisting mortgages. A distribution under these headings 
of mortgages registered during the last. five years is shown below:— 


Taste 470.—Mortgages of Real Estate, 1935. to 1989. 


Year‘ended 31st Deeember. 


Mortgages of Real Estate, 


1935 1936. 1937. ; 1938, 1939, 

First Mortgages-— £000 £000 _ £000 £000 £000 
Urban Securities s 8,149 10,269 10,847 | 14,966 | 13;052 
Rural wae 4,332 4,958 5,764 | 5,044 | 3,952 
Unspecified —.. -_ 298 506 985 1,831 820 
Total First 12,779 15,733 17,596 | 21,841 | 17,824 

Collaterals ioe ase 2,312 3,289 4,507 3,126 2,293 
Second & Other Mortgages: 1,440 1,489 1,708 2,000 2,326 
Total she ive 16,531 20,511 23,811 26,967 | 22,448 


The chief sources of the funds invested on the security of real estate 
are indicated by the following table in which the first mortgages registered 
during the five years 1935 to 1989 are grouped according to certain classes 
of mortgagees, viz., “Government,” including State and Federal depart- 
ments and the Rural Bank; “banks,” including private trading banks, the 
Commonwealth Bank and Commonwealth Savings Bank; “institutions,” 
embracing all other incorporated companies and bodies such as pastoral 
finance companies, trustee companies, assurance societies, friendly societies 
and building societies, etc.; and private and other investors. 


Taste 471.—First Mortgages of Real Estate, Classification of Mortgagees, 
1935 to 19389. 


Mortgagees under Registered. Tirst Mortgages. 
Year ended 
31st December. ashe . 
Government, Banks, Institutions, iad ‘ed Total. 
{ 1 f ] ! 
£000 £000 £000. £000 £000 
1935 sue wae 1,538 1,951 4,829 4,461 12,779 
1936 wae wee 1,712 1,618 7,139 5,264 15,733 
1937 eas ooo 1,483 1,777 9,145 5,191 17,596 
1938 ose ened 1,758 1,987 13,064 5,042 21,841 
1939 aie vee 1,625 1,403 10,058 4,838 17,824 


* These do not represent the total amount lent, as many of the mortgages are fluctuating 
overdrafts, the amount.of which is not stated. . 


Thnstitutions constitute the most.important class of lenders on first mort- 
gage, and the amount in this group represented 88 per cent. of the total 
first mortgages in 1985 and 45 per cent. in 1936. The proportion rose to 
60. per cent. in 1988 then declined slightly to 56 per cent. in 1939. The 
increase after 1936 was due partly to a rapid expansion im the activities of 
the. co-operative building societies, which obtained a considerable amount 
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ef loans from the banks.. Each-of the other classes has declined in relative 

importance; private and other from 35 per cent. of the total in 1985 to 2% 
“per cent. in 19389, banks from 15 per cent. to 8 per cent., and: Government 
from 12 per cent. to 9 per cent. 


Thetrend of interest rates on loans secured by the mortgage of real estate 
iz shown in Fable 4384. 


The rights of mortgagees have been restricted. smce December, 1930, 
by the operation of .a moratorium. Bankers’ liens and liens on crops and 
wool do not come within its scope, nor do mortgages executed in favour 
of a building society or the Crown,. except those under the Returned 
Soldiers. Settlement Act or im favour of the Commissioners of the Rural 
Bank of New South Wales. Hire purchase agreements and judgment 
debts are subject to special provisions. The moratorium extends to mort- 
gages executed both before and after the commencement of the mora- 
_torium, unless specially excluded by agreement in the prescribed form. 


Without leave of the ‘Court, a mortgagee may not exercise any of his 
rights for the recovery of money, or for the enforeement or realisation of 
the security. The mortgagee is not precluded from:entering into possession 
without an order of the Court, if interest or rates and taxes are in arrears 
for. at:.least two years, or if there has been default in insurance or main- 
tenance, or if the mortgagor abandons possession or comes under the 
influence of the bankruptcy laws or their equivalent; but in any such case 
the mortgagor may apply within three months to the Court for an order 
directing the mortgagee to vacate possession. 


In' the ease of mortgages of real estate, the moratorium extends to 
interest payments, and the mortgagee can only exercise his right to sue 
if the mortgagor relinquishes his right to: protection or comes within the 
influenee. of ‘the laws relating to bankruptcy. 


The due date for payment of principal moneys was extended to 1933 by 
an Act passed in 1930 and further extended in 1932 to. the day of the month 
in 1986 corresponding to the day of the month specified in the mortgage, 
or to 28th February, 1986, if payable on demand. Later, the due date 
was extended, to 1940 and then to 1948. The court may grant a further 
extension upon the application of a mortgagor. 


Privart WEALTH. 
Estimates of the wealth of New South Wales at intervals since 1891 were 
reviewed in detail in the 1921 issue of the Year Book, and the following 


statement supplies a summary of the estimates relating to private wealth 
at ten-year intervals since 1901 and in 1925, 


Tabie 472.—Private Wealth, New South Wales, 1904 to 1925. 


Estimated Value. 
Year, 
Total. Per Head. 
£. £. 
1901... we ab 368,568,000 270 
jl. eee aes 553,816,000 333 
1921... or a 947,930,000 450 
1925... eos a 1,132,000,000 498 
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Estates of Deceased Persons. 


Some information relating to the distribution of wealth may be gleaned 
from returns relating to the estates of deceased persons which are valued for 
the purpose of assessing death duties. In accordance with the provisions 
of the Stamp Duties Act the estates are deemed to include all the property 
of the deceased persons which is situated in New: South ‘Wales, in- 
cluding property which, within three years prior to death, was transferred 
as a gift, or vested in a private company or trust in consideration of shares 
or other interest, and moneys payable under life assurance policies, ete. 


The following table shows the number of estates and the value as assessed 


for probate duty during the eleven years ended 80th Jnne, 1939, including 
intestate and other estates administered by the Public Trustee :— 


Tanie 473,—Lstates of Deceased Persons. 


ae oe Estates. Amount. | ae aut Estates, Amount, 

No. £ No, £ 
1929 7,494 24,548,457 1925 8,544 20,300,912 
1930 8,406 25,002,546 1936 9,644 22,263,665 
1931 7,382 20,562,001 1937 9,420 23,194,706 
1932 8/089 17,504,038 1938 9,904 25,776,575 
1933 8,010 1972927817 1939 10,668 26,202,317 
1934 8,636 20,096,120 . 


A rough test of the diffusion of wealth may be made by relating the 
number of people who died possessed of property to the total number of 
deaths, as in the following statement. ‘The figures in this and in the suc- 
ceeding table are exclusive of estates administered by the Curator of In- 
testate Estates for the years prior to 1911. The ratios up to 1918 are based 
on the number of deaths and the number of estates in calendar years; and 
those for later periods are calculated by relating the number of deaths 
in each calendar year and the number of estates for which probate wag 
granted in the twelve months ended six months later. 


Taste 474.—Ratio of Deceased Estates to Deaths. 


perioa, | "Persona ith Retntes || Poriod. | "Persons with Estates 
per 100 Deaths, per 100 Deaths. 
1880-84 11:0 1920-24 29°0 
1885-89 116 1925-29 33'3 
1890-94 132 1930-34 37'0 
1895-99 149 1934-33 33°9 
1900-04 170 1935 39°3 
1905-09 19°] 1936 386 
1910-14 22°9 1937 .39°2 
1915-19 30°1 1938 409 
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The figures indicate a wide diffusion of property, though the deaths 
include those of a large number of minors at ages when the proportion of 
property owners is small. The next table shows the proportion of estates 
per 100 deaths of adult males, and, as a large number of women are pos- 
sessors of property in their own right, the ratio of estates to the deaths of 
adults of both sexes. 


Tape 475.—Ratio of Deceased Estates to Deaths of Adults. 


= Ratio of Estates ‘ F Ratio of Estates 
ren | mi | ant | Pot | mat a 
{ 
1880-84 346 22°3 1920-24 6871 39:3 
1885-89 375 23-8 1925 -29 756 43-3 
1890-94 41:2 25°8 1930-34 797 450 
1895-99 42°7 26-2 i 1934-38 80°2 45°3 
1900-04 46:0 27°8 1935 81:0 45°8 
1905-09 48:8 29°2 1936 817 45.7 
1910-14 566 34-0 1937 80-4 45°7 
1915-19 71:3 42°] 1938 811 45°7 


In the foregoing figures are included the estates of persons who died 
abroad, but not their deaths. Usually the number of such estates is not 
sufficient to cause an appreciable degree of error. Durimg the period 1915- 
1919, however, the proportions were increased considerably by reason of the 
inclusion of estates left by members of the naval and military forces whose 
deaths occurred abroad. Making due allowance for the deaths of absentees, 
jt ig apparent that the proportion of property-owners in the State has 
increased steadily throughout the period under review. 


An indication of the proportionate distribution of wealth may be gained 
from an analysis of the value of the estates of deceased persons, and in the 
following statement the estates on which probate was granted during the 
ten years ended 30th June, 1939, have been graded according to value:— 


Taste 476.—Estates of Deceased Persons, Ten Years ended June, 1989, 
Classified according to Value. 


Number of | Value of Eronor es In each 
Value of Estate. omious lenylie Desa. ee 

Property. Persout. Number. Valoe, . 
£ Per cent. | Per eent. 
Under £1001 vee eee ae 58,365 18,473,434. 62°45 8-39 
£1091 to £5,000 wee vee _ 24,310 53,425,695 27-42 24-26 
£5001 to £12,090... nes sv 5,667 43,218,263 6:39 19-63 
£12,001 to £25,000 ... oes oes 2,141 36,031,714 2-42 16°36 
£25,001 to £50,000 ... eee ae 781 23,990,604 0-88 12:26 

Over £50,000 sea vee daa 389 42,055,987 0-44 1973 
Total eee see tn 88,653 220,195,697 100:00 160-00 
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The average value per estate during the period was £2,456, but of the 
property-owners who died 62 per cent. possessed less than £1,000, the total 
value of their property being 8 per cent. of the aggregate. Nearly halt 
of the property devised was contained in 8.7 per cent. of the estate. 


Private INcoMeEs. 

Formerly the narrow scope of the State income-tax and latterly the 
inadequacy of statistical data made available concerning incomes assessed 
for purposes of State income tax rendered it impossible to formulate 
- estimates of the national income, and, for various reasons, the information 
published by the Commissioner of Federal Taxation has been of very 
limited assistance. ‘However, satisfactory results were obtained for the year 
1920-21 by using the returuvs of occupations and breadwinners obtained ‘at 
the census of 8rd April, 1921, in conjunction with statistics relating to 
income derived during the year ended 30th June, 1921, published by the 
Federal Commissioner of Taxation. ‘An estimate based on these data was 
set forth in detail in the 1924 issue of this Year Book, 


Sufficient data were obtained from various soure2s to formulate an 
estimate for 1925-26, and it is anticipated that sufficient data will be 
available to enable estimates to be made for 1936-87 and following years. 


A comparative statement of estimates of the incomes in various years 
from 1892 to 1926 is shown below:— 


Taste 477.—Lstimates of Private Incomes, New South Wales, 1892 to 1926. 


Income accruing to absentees. 
‘year, | Renldent Inde | oomo-ct Local” "erived in Mew 
ee viduals, Companies, ete. Ped i leteMch d om. sae ease South. Wales, 
Property. Loans. ¢ 
: £ £ £ £ £ 
1892 ‘a | * 3,050, 000 1,870,000 68,270,000 
1898 57,649,000 2,250,000 2,530,000 1,975,000 64,404,000 
1901 - ~ 2,832,000 1,976,000 66,912,000 
1914-15 | 102,100,000 * * 3,100,000 114,100,000 
1920-21 187,800,000 10,300,000 3,400,000 6,700,000 208,200,000 
1925-26 234,000,000 16,500,009 3, 500, 000 8,100,000 262,100,000 


* Not available. t Commonwealth and State, 


The estimate of 1892 relates to a year in which the financial boom had 
reached its highest point and the income of that year was consequently 
inflated. In 1898 and 1901 the State was slowly recovering from an 
4ndustrial depression consequent on the financial crisis of 1893 and a 
succession of adverse seasons. The income of the year 1914-15 was affected 
by the dislocation. caused by the outbreak of war and by the occurrence 
of a very bad season. 


The decrease in the amount of income derived in the years 1898 and 1901 
as compared with 1892 may be readily understood. The subsequent increase 
has been partly nominal owing to depreciation in the purchasing power of 
money, though it is certain that the growing prosperity of the community 
has had a very favourable influence. 4 
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The folluwing table shows the number of persons deriving income, their 
proportion to the total population of the State, and the average amount 
of income derived per inhabitant and per person deriving income:— 


TasLe 478.—Private Incomes, Recipients and Average Income. 


Proportion of uted : 
Resident Per- Persons receiv. hee eecmecnee ppl eh ii aoe LU ek 
Year. ° :sons receiving } ing Incoine to: |person receiving Inhabitant. received by 
Income. a ht aka Income, Absentees. 
No. ‘Per cent. £ £ Per cent, 
1892 446,190 37°4 139'8 53°8 72 
1898 584,815 “40°4 L121 -45°6 70 
1901 id * * 454 72 
1914-15f 788,600 41°7 138°2 57:3 . 
1920-21 902,400 ‘42°9 219°5 94°8 “4:9 
1925-26 995,200 42°5 251°7 108 ‘0 4-4 
“Not available. + Excluding absentees and their income, t The figures for 1914-15 


relate to tlie incomes of persons resident in, and: companies with head: offices in,. New South Wales, 


With the growth of population the number of persons. receiving income 
has shown.a very pronounced increase and its proportion to the total 
population has risen steadily. This is probably due, in part, to the 
increase in the employment of women in commercial and industrial occupa- 
tions, but it is also a consequence, in part, of the increase in the proportion 
of adults in the population. 


Existing data as to price levels are insufficient to enable a satisfactory 
measure of comparison to be made between the real income of post-war and 
earlier years, because of the difficulty of properly assessing the effect of the 
inflation of prices; which reached 4 maximum: in 1920. 


The: foregoing estimates represent, as nearly as may be,. the sum. of the 
net. incomes derived by private individuals and. by companies, from sources 
within New South Wales. As such they contain some duplication in re- 
spect: of amounts paid from the proceeds of. taxation to old-age,. invalid and 
war pensioners. and to bondholders in war .and other Government. loans. 
On the other: hand, appreciable amounts of income derived: by: the various 
Governments-from State lands, forests .and..mines and from:.governmental 
business enterprises-are excluded from: account, 


* 35355—E 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The basis of the existing system of Local Government in New South 
Wales was established by three Local Government Acts passed by the 
Parhament of New South Wales in 1905 and 1906. Important modifica- 
tions and extensions of the system were made from time to time and incor- 
porated in the Local Government Act, 1919, which, with subsequent 
amendments and comprehensive ordinances, constitutes the present-day 
charter of Local Government in the State. 


The civie affairs of the central part of the capital city of the State, 
however, are governed by a special Act—the Sydney Corporation Act, 
1932-1984, This Act incorporates and amends various enactments relative to 
the City of Sydney, which was first constituted by statute in 1842. 


The City of Greater Neweastle, which ranks second in importance, is 
subject to the general provisions of the Local Government Act, though 
constituted with certain additional powers by special Act in 1938, as 
described on page 556. 


An outline of the various enactments relative to Local Government 
between 1842 and 1919 is published on pages 827-334 of the Official Year 
Book for 1922, 


Co-incident with the general provisions of these various Local Govern- 
ment Acts are statutes relating to main roads and gas and electricity 
throughout the State, as well as a Valuation of Land Act and other statutes 
which are in various ways supplementary to the system of local government. 


Separate statutes relate to metropolitan water supply, sewerage and drain- 
age (over a large area in and around Sydney and suburbs and extending to 
Wollongong on the south coast) and Hunter District water supply, sew- 
erage and drainage (relative to Newcastle and environs). These services 
are administered by quasi-autonomous boards on which constituent local 
authorities are represented. There are also special legislative provisions 
relative to water supply and sewerage in country towns, and water trusts 
in country districts. 


Local Government Bodies. 


Local Government extends over the whole of the Eastern and Central 
Jand divisions of the State, comprising almost three-fifths of its total area. 
The sparsely populated Western Division is not incorporated in local 
government areas except for six municipalities and parts of two other 
municipalities. The area and population of these districts are shown at 
page 46 of this Year Book. 


The principal groups of local government bodies at 31st December, 19388, 
were as follows :— 


The City of Sydn ey, embracing five square miles containing the principal 
commercial parts of the metropolis and abutting on to Sydney Cove and 
Darling Harbour, 
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The City of Greater Newcastle, 86 square miles in area, including the 
former City of Newcastle and ten former suburban municipalities and 
parts of two shires. 


Municipalities fexcluding the cities of Sydney and Greater Newcastle), 
of which 48 are suburbs of Sydney and 110 are in the country. The 
suburban municipalities cover an area of 241 square miles and the country 
municipalities, which include most of the principal towns of the State, 
1,860 square miles. 


Shires (189 in numbey, with an area of 181,870 square miles) which, 
though including some large towns not incorporated as municipalities, 
consist mainly of smaller urban at‘eas and extensive rural lands. The shires 
rauge in area from 49 square miles (Woy Woy) to 5,883 square miles 
(Lachlan). 


County Councils, of which there are eight, are combinations of munici- 
palities and shires for the administration of certain specified local services 
of common benefit. The administration of these services by county councils 
does not impair the administrative functions of constituent bodies in 
respect of matters not expressly delegated to county councils. 


Statistics of Local Government. 

Statistics of finances, etc., of Local Government bodies are compiled 
annually in the Bureau of Statistics and Economics from copies of the 
annual accounts and statements furnished by each local council to the 
Department of Works and Local Government for examination. These 
accounts and statements are kept in prescribed form and relate to the year 
ended 31st December. Summarised results do not become available until 
approximately sixteen months after the end of the year to which the 
accounts relate. 


In this chapter the particulars relating to the City of Sydney, munici- 
palities and shires are shown conjointly in a summarised form and separ- 
ately iu greater detail. The metropolitan district, unless otherwise speci- 
fied, is the area defined by Schedule IV of the Local Government Act of 
1919. It embraces the City of Sydney and forty-eight suburban munici- 
palities adjacent thereto (which constitute the Metropolitan Area of Sydney 
as defined for statistical purposes) together with the three adjoining Shires 
of Hornsby, Warringah and Sutherland, each of which contains a substantial 
proportion of suburban population. The names and population of each of 
these local government areas are shown on pages 53 and 54 of this Year 


Book. 
Sypxrey Corroration Act. 


In terms of the Sydney Corporation Act of 1982-1934, the local govern- 
ment of the City of Sydney is vested in the City Council, which is composed 
of twenty aldermen, four for each of five wards. The aldermen are clected 
triennially, and the Lord Mayor is selected annually by the aldermen from 
their own number. 


The functions of the Council include the maintenance of the streets and 
other public ways of the city, though the traffic is regulated by the police. 
The Council is empowered to levy general, special, and street watering 
rates; to establish public markets; to regulate street selling, the erection of 
hoardings, matters relating to public health and sanitation, and the inspec- 
tion of food; to resume land for the purpose of remodelling or improving 
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areas and for widening streets, etc.; to erect and let dwellings; to maintain 
free lending libraries; to control parks; and generally to make by-laws. for 
the good government of the city. 


The Council exercises authority to vote.as 2 ‘constituent council for one 
candidate: atthe election -of members -of the Board which: administers :the 
metropolitan sater supply and sewerage services; and, at the-triennial :elec- 
tions-of members of the-Board of. Fire Commissioners of ‘New South Wales, 
to vote at the election of one member to represent the City of Sydney and 
the councils of the suburban municipalities. 


Authority to generate and supply electricity for public -and -private uses, 
which was exercised since 1904, was transferred on 1st January, 1936; to 
the Sydney County Council, of which two members are elected by the 
City Council. 


The right to be enrolled as a voter at elections of the City. Council 
extends to adult British subjects by reason of (a) the owner- 
ship or (b) the occupation’ of property. The qualification of owner 
ship. is ‘held ‘by persons who.own a :freehold interest in possession: of ‘pro- 
perty of a yearly valne of £5 and upwards ‘in any ward, or:a leasehold 
interest in property of a yearly value of £25 and upwards. A person with 
this qualification may ‘be placed on the roll for every ward in which he is 
so qualified, but may not tnen be enrolled in any ward by virtue of any 
other qualification. 


The qualification by reason of -oceupation is held in respect of a ward by 
those who have occupied continuously: for a period of twelve months a 
house, shop, or other building. of a. yearly value of £26 in that ward, also 
by lodgers who have occupied: lodgings.of a yearly value of £26: for a period 
of twelve months continuously in the same dwelling-house in. the. ward. 
The period of residence in a ward is three months for a person who, in the 
war, served outside Australia with the Commonwealth forces. Tn the case 
of joint occupation as lodger-or otherwise, only one occupier may be placed 
on'the roll for every £26 of the annual -value of the premises. Any such 
person may be placed:on ‘the roll for one ward.only, and if he has more 
than: one such qualification-he may choose the roll .on svhichhis-name shall 
be placed. 


Yearly value, in respect of qualification ‘by occupancy; as -stated above, 
means unfurnished value of property and lodgings. Where property or 
lodgings are let: furnished, the unfurnished value is reckoned at four-fifths 
of amounts paid for the lodgings calculated on an anuual basis, The pro- 
portion is three-fifths of the amounts paid for lodgings, whether furnished 
or unfurnished, and partial board, and two-fifths of amounts paid for 
lodgings and. full board. 


Enrolment entitles the elector to one vote in. each ward: in which 
he is enrolled. Any person: qualified to -vote-is eligible for election. as-an 
alderman unless disqualified under the provisions of the Sydney: Corporation 
Act. 


’ 


System or Loca, GovERNMENT. 


The Local Government Act of 1919 ‘and its amendments, with ordinances 
thereunder, are administered by the Minister for Works and Local Govern- 
ment, who is in‘charge of a State Department. Each municipality or shire 
is governed by a council, which is elected for a term of three years. 
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’ A municipal council must consist of not less than six nor more 
than fifteen aldermen, and a shire council of not less than six nor more 
than nine councillors, each riding being represented by an equal nuinber of 
councillors. Each municipal council elects a mayor annually from amongst 
its members, and each shire council a president. A council may:pay-to 
its members reasonable out-of-pocket expenses ‘for travelling, and. may pay 
an, allowance to its mavor or -president,, but otherwise the services . of 
aldermen and councillors are gratuitous., 


Every adult natural-born or naturalised British subject of either sex.is 
qualified to be enrolled as an elector, provided he or she is either a land- 
owner, a. rate-paying lessee, or has been continuously for the three months 
preceding the day prescribed for enrolment an occupier of ratable land -of 
the yearly value of £5 or upwards, or of land by virtue of a miner’s:right 
or business license; or is in occupation of ‘Crown land and. pays. rent. 
By the: Local Government -(Amendment) Act, 1927, the franchise. was 
extended to all adult residents of a ward or riding who had been residing 
there continuously for a period of six months, but in terms of a further 
amending Act, passed in 1934, the period of residence was extended to 
twelve months, 


Persons may be enrolled and may vote in respect of ‘each 
ward or. riding in which they are qualified as -ownevs or as rate-paying 
lessees, but not more than once in respect of the same ward or riding. A 
person qualified..as owner or.as rate-paying lessee in. a ward or riding who 
is qualified,also as an occupier in another ward or riding of the same 
municipality or shire may not be enrolled under both qualifications. He 
may choose the ward or riding in which ke desires to be enrolled, and 
failing due notice of his choice he is enrolled where he is qualified as owner 
or lessee. A person qualified:.as.oceupicr in more than one ward or riding 
may be enrolled in one only. 

Unless disqualified by the Act, every elector is qualified for a civic office.. 
The conucils exercise extensive powers for the care of public health and 
sanitation, the supervision of roads and streets, and -places of public 
recreation, etc.; they were-described in detail in the 1922 issue of -the. Year 
Book.at page 882. 


A new municipality may not be constituted unless its proposed area con- 
tains a population .of 3,000 people with .a density of one person per acre,. 
and ‘has an unimproved capital value which, when levied .at the rate of 3d. 
in the £, would yield a sum of £8,000. The union of existing niunicipalities 
or shires is not prevented by non-compliance with these requirements. 


A municipality may be proclaimed under the Local Government Act as 
city if it is an independent centre of population with an‘average population 
of at least 15,000 people, and has an average annual income of at least 
£20;000. ‘Broken Hill (in 1907) and Parramatta.(in 1938) were proclaimed 
under the -Local ‘Government Act. Sydney, Armidale, Bathurst, Goulburn, 
Grafton, and Newcastle were proclaimed as cities under-earlier Acts. 


Tn the shires, urban areas. may ‘be established :upon proclamation by the 
Governor if the majority of the electors in the locality favour the project. 
In such, eases the council of the shire. exercises within each urban area. the 
powers of the council of a municipality. Except i in the shires of Hornsby, 
‘Sutherland, and Warringah, urban committees may be appointed to exercise 
within the urban-areas certain powers of the council, and to expend money 
raised ‘by a local rate levied by the council upon the request -of the urban 
committee. In March, 1988, there were 31 such committees, 
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Tn some cases boards or trusts have been constituted under special 
Acts to conduct operations which are regarded usually as belonging to 
the sphere of local government. A brief description of their activities is 
given later. 


Provision is made for joint action by local governing bodies in regard to 
undertakings of magnitude or those which benefit more than one area. 
For such purposes county councils may be constituted in terms of the 
Local Government Act, or joint committees may be arranged under the 
ordinances. 


Any group of local areas or of parts thereof may be constituted by pro- 
clamation as a county district, in which a county council, consisting of 
delegates from the areas concerned, exercises such powers as may be dele- 
gated to it, At the end of 1937 six county councils were in existence. Of 
these, four conducted electricity undertakings, viz., Sydney, St. George, 
Clarence River and Bega Valley. 


The Richmond River County Council was established for the eradication 
of the water hyacinth pest, and the Eastern Riverina County Council for 
the destruction of noxious weeds. 

Greater Newcastle Area. 

The City of Greater Newcastle was formed on 2nd April, 1988, by the 
union of the City of Newcastle with ten suburban municipalities and 
portions of two shirog. The affairs of the city are governed by the Greater 
“Newcastle Counci:, «nich is composed of twenty-one aldermen. The city is 
divided into seven wards and each ward is represented by three aldermen. 


In addition to functions under the Local Government Act performed 
previously by the uniting councils, the Greater Newcastle Council assumed 
coutrol of the Newcastle District Abattoirs as from ist April, 1939. 
Formerly this undertaking was under the management of a special board. 


Provision is made also whereby the Governor, by proclamation, may vest 
in the council the Government transport services conducted in the New- 
castle Transport District and the control and regulation of privately-owned 
motor omnibus services and vehicles plying for hire. The power of the 
Governor to issue a proclamation in this respect may be exercised only 
in response to a proposal submitted by the Greater Newcastle Council. 


The council may delegate its powers and duties to standing or special 
vommiittees, except its power to borrow, levy rates, execute deeds or con- 
tracts or institute legal proceedings. Persons who are not aldermen may 
be appointed to committees, and may take part in deliberations, but they 
are not entitled to vote. 

Extent or Locan Government. 

Prior to 1906, when the shires were constituted, the extent of the local 
governing areas was only 2,830 square miles. At the end of 1937 the incor- 
porated area was about 184,000 square miles, or nearly 60 per cent. of the 
total area of the State (809,432 square miles). The population in munici- 
palities and shires as at 81st December, 1937, was 2,686,210, or 99 per cent. 
of the total population. 
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The area, population, unimproved capital value, improved capital value 
and assessed aunual value of ratable property in the incorporated areas as 
at 31st December, 1937, are stated below :-— 


TaBLE 479.,—Municipalities and Shires, Area, Population and Value of 
Ratable Property, 1987. 


| Unimproved | Improved Assessed. 
Local Areas. Area, Population. Capita) Value,|Capital Vatue. Annual Value. 
UP 
Metropolitan Arca— acres. No. £ £ £ 
City of Sydney... site ae 3,220 88,270 47,822,749 | 150,830,540 6,787,727 
Other Ataleipa lies ws ei 152,073 1,181,860 91,731,130 | 275,906,008 20,745,753 
Shires ee ora oe 283,700 56,430 7,401,122 17,800,503 1,106,152 
Total, Metropolitan* ar 438,993 1,326,560 | 146,955,001 | 444,546,051 28,639,632 
Country— 
Municipalities... oT ase 1,211,985 591,710 32,117,399 | 110,424,971 8,612,979 
Shires ate Ba pon ...| 116,115,840 767,940 | 131,985,760 | 263,971,5208 bi 
Total, Country ... «| 117,327,825 1,359,650 | 164,103,159 | 374,396,491§ t 
Grand Total... ...| 117,766,818 2,686,210 | 311,058,160 | 818,942,542 a 
* Schedule LV, Local Government Act, 1 1919, } Excluding non-ratable properties (see page 559), 
4 Not avallable. § Estimated. 


The area of the country shires as shown above is exclusive of 28 square 
miles of Federal Territory at Jervis Bay, and the Australian Capital Terri- 
tory, containing an area of 912 square miles. 


Relatively few shires require to assess improved capital value or assessed 
annual value for rating purposes and only a small proportion of shires 
record such particulars. The improved capital value of ratable Jands 
within country shires is here estimated (by reference to various data) at 
approximately twice the unimproved capital value. 


A general summary of the finances of municipalities, shires and county 
councils in 1987 was as follows :— 


Taste 480.—Municipalities, Shires and County Councils, Finances, 1937. 


Total Revenue. | Total | 
‘i Total Total 
Tocnlareas: Rates Expendi- | 1 iabilities Assets 
Levied. Other. Total, ture, 
£ £ & £ £ £ 

City of Sydney Sa ...{ 1,000,608 311,613 1,312,221 1,349,739 | 12,270,900 | 13,6)3,512 
Suburban Mnulclpalities ...| 1,999,867 1,335,131 3,334,998 3,568,918 6,636,710 | 4,439,807 
Metropolitan Shires.. a| 158,293 278,872 432,165 405,967 1,031,622 994,813 


Total, Metropolitan* | 3,153,768 | -1,925,616 | 5,079,384 5,824,624 | 19,939,232 19,088,132 


Country Municipalities ...| 1,168,620 | 2,841,713 | 4,010,333 | 3,804,560 | 8,770,183 | 13,524,600 
Country Shires au ».-| 1,227,644 | 2,751,850 | 3,979,494 | 4,120,925 | 2,622,853 | 3,828,322 
Total, Country ...| 2,896,264 | 5,593,563 | 7,989,827 | 7,925,485 | 11,393,036 | 17,352,922 

otal, Municipalities 
and Shires ...| 5,550,082 | 7,519,179 | 13,069,211 | 13,250,109 | 31,332,268 | 36,391,054 

a f 

County Couucilst ... oe 6,415 | 8,045,854 | 3,051,769 | 2,967,356 | 16,220,482 | 19,107,691 
Grand Total ..| 5,556,447 | 10,564,533 | 16,120,980 | 16,217,465 | 47,552,750 | 55,498,745 


* Schedule IV, Local Government Act, 1919. t Including Grafton and South Grafton Water Board. 
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The revenue classified under the heading “Other” is derived: largely from 
business undertakings, such as electricity services, etc., and includes sub- 
stantial sums received from the State Government. Particulars of these 
and of the operations of individual councils are published annually in the 
Statistical Register of New South Wales, and further data in summarised 
form are quoted on later pages of this chapter. The revenue and expendi- 
ture shown above include the main- roads and harbour bridge rates, collected 
by..the councils for the authorities administering the main roads and the 
Harbour Bridge. 


VALUATION Of Property 1x Locan AREAs. 


Loeal: governing bodies obtain. a. large amount of revenue: from the taxa- 
tion which they are empowered _to levy upon unimproved or improved values 
of land. The- principal part of the rates is obtained from an annual lery 
at a specified number of pence per £ of unimproved capital value. 


The valuations are made at intervals not exceeding three years. They 
were made by valuers appointed by the councils: until the system was 
changed by the Valuation of Land Act, 1916. This Act provided for a 
central valuing authority, and a Valuer-General was appointed by the 
Governor. with power to assess values within the municipalities, the shires 
situated wholly or partly within the county of Cumberland and the Blue 
Mountains shire. In other shires the council may decide whether the 
valuation is to be made by the Valuer-General or by its own valuers. When 
the Valuer-General has delivered: a valuation list all rates and taxes must 
be based thereon, but a council may ask him: to revalue any land: Valua- 
tions either by the Valuer-General or the councils’ valuers are subject to 
appeal to the Land and Valuation Court, described in the chapter of this 
Year Book relating to “Law Courts.” 


‘At 80th June, 1938, the valuations in force in 119 municipalities, 49 
‘sliires and portion of Lyndhurst shire were made by the Valuer-General, 
and in 51 municipalities, 89 shires, and the balance of Lyndhurst shire by 
valuers appointed by the councils. All districts in the county of Cumber- 
land ‘except the City of Sydney have been valued by the Valuer-General. 
‘The valuations of the City of Sydney are made by a City Valuer who is a 
salaried officer of the City Council. 


In municipalities the valuation must show the unimproved capital value, 
the improved capital value, and the assessed annual value of ratable 
property. In the shires the law requires the valuation of the unimproved 
capital value only, the determination of the. improved capital value and 
of the assessed annual value being optional, except in urban areas, in 
which, the assessed annual value must be determined. The Valuer-General 
usually determines improved values and assessed annual values for all lands 
in shires within his jurisdiction. 


™he unimproved capital value-is defined, in: both the Local Government 
Act and the Valuation of Land Act, as the amount for which the 
fée-simple estate in land could be sold under such reasonable conditions as-a 
bona-fide seller would require-assuming that the actual.improvements had 
not been made. 


The Vaiuer-General’s valuations cover all land except Commonwealth 
properties, reserves, “parks, etc., and unoccupied Crown lands; and’ the 
values ave on.a freehold.-basis.. For purposes of rating, however, the un- 
improved capital value of Crown lands occupied as pastoral: or agricultural 
holdings is twenty times the rent payable to the Crown during the yeat 
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preceding the assessment. After the expiry of ten years of the term of 
leases, lands leased from the Crown with right of conversion to freehold 
are rated on thirty times the annual rental paid. 


As an alternative method of valuation .a council, at its discretion, may 
direct that the unimproved capital value of mines be ascertained upon the 
basis of output, as follows :— 


(1) Coal and Shale Mines.—A: sum equal to 3s. per ton of large ‘coal 
and, shale,.and 1s. 6d. per ton of small coal, on the average annual 
output during. the preceding thnee years. 


(2) Other Mines—A sum equal to'20 per cent. of average annual. value 
of ore or mineral won during the preceding three years, 


In.the case of idle or undéveloped mines the unimproved .capital value 
may be calculated by multiplying the annual rental, if any, by twenty. 


The improved capital value is the amount for which the fee-simple estute: 
of the land, with all improvements and buildings thereon, could be sold. 


The ‘assessed annual value ‘is mine-tenths of the fair average rental of 
land,. with improvements thereon, but must not be less than 5 per cent. of 
the improved ‘capital value. 


All lands in the City of Sydney and in the municipalities and shires 
under the. Local Government Act are ratable except the following, viz., 
lands belonging to the Commonwealth Government; lands belonging to the 
State-Government and ‘statutory bodies, unless leased for private purposes 
or used in connection with .a. State industrial undertaking; lands vested .in 
the Crown or public body or trustees and used for public cemeteries, 
commons, reserves or free libraries; lands vested in and used by the Uni- 
versity of Sydney or any of its colleges; lands ‘belonging to and used for 
public hospitals, benevolent institutions or charities; lands belonging to 
and used by religious bodies for public worship, religious teaching or 
training, or solely for ‘the residences of the official heads or clergymen; 
lands belonging. to and used for schools registered under the Bursary 
Endowment Act, 1912, or certified under the Public Instruction (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1916, including playgrounds and residences occupied by care- 
takers, servants and teachers. 


Where water is supplied or sewerage or drainage services are rendered, 
a charge or fee may be imposed in respect of properties thus exenipted from 
rating. The underground mains of the gas and hydraulic power com- 
panies are ratable, and in respect of some of its properties the Commjon- 
wealth Government makes a contribution to councils’ funds in lieu of rates. 


In the fellowing table are shown the aggregate valuations used for 
assessing rates on ratable property and the value of improvements in local 
government areas in ‘the year 1937. Complete data are not available as to 
the value of improvements in shires because a large proportion of the 
country shires:do not record the improved capital or assessed annual value. 
For the purpose of completing ‘the table, an estimate has been made on the 
basis of various data which indicate that, in the aggregate, the value of 
improvements in country shires is approximately equal to the unimproved 
value. 
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Taste 481.—Municipalities and Shires, Ratable Property, Unimproved 
Value, and Value of Improvements, 1937. 


Unimproved Value of Ratatle Land, Yalue of pro enenne on Ratable 
Division. % - , \ ¢, S| 
ak verage ak Ay 
i a3 Per Acre, ae are | Ley Acre, 

Metropolitan— £000 £ £ os. £000 £ £ 8. 
City of Sydney sae 47,823 542 | 14,851 16 103,017 | 1,167 | 31,992 16 
, Other Municipalities 91,731 78 603 4 184,175 156 1,211 2 
Shires ee ee 7401 131 26 2 10,399 184 36 13 
Total, Metropolitan 146,955 ltl 334.15 297,591 | 224 677 18 
Country-Municipalities 32,117 54 26 10 78,308 132 64 12 
Shires hy 131,986 2 1 3 *131,986 172 1 3 

Total Incorporated ao 
Areas ... wae 311,058 116 2 13 *507,885 189 4 6 


* Estimated. 


Lands leased from the Crown and assessed on a capitalised rental basis 
‘ave included above at such capitalised value. 


The unincorporated portion of the Western Division contains about 
80,000,000 acres, of which 78,000,000 acres are pastoral or agricultural 
dands held under lease from the Crown at annual rentals. The un- 
improved capital value of these Icaseholds assessed at twenty times the 


sannual rent payable to the Crown would not exceed: £8,000,000. 


A comparative summary of the unimproved and improved capital values, 


‘and the assessed annual value of ratable property, excluding lands coming 


within the exemptions noted above, is shown in the following statement. 


TaBLr 482—Municipalities and Shives, Valuations of Ratable Property, 
1921 to 1937. 


Metropolitan, Country. 
pecember, | City of) Other afuni Munt oo 
ecember, \ty o er Muni- ‘ r : unt- . 
Sydney. | clpalitics, | Shives. | Total. | cipalities, | Stres. 
£000. £000, #000. 2900, £000. £000. £000, 
Unimproved Capital Vaiue, 
1921 35,887 57,291 4,875 | 98,053 27,005 128,398 248,456 
1925 45,056 80,253 6,840 | 182,749 31,894 137,585 302,228 
11929 60,983 110,157 9,089 { 180,229 40,214 157,569 378,012 
-1930 60,896 118,852 10,218 | 189,966 40,673 158,636 389,275 
YOBL 56,961 118,250 10,224 | 185,435 40,786 152,516 378,737 
1932 48,910 100,586 8,713 ; 158,209 34,766 140,136 333,111 
1933, 48,930 94,174 7,848 | 150,952 32,213 135,852 319,017 
1934 45,979 91,681 7,689 | 145,349 30,699 134,100 310,148 
1985 45,891 90,046 73k 144,151 30,216 131,705 306,072 
1936 45,799 90,367 7,359 148,555 31,037 131,824 306,416 
1937 47,823 91,731 7,401 | 146,955 82,117 131,986 311,058 
improved Capital Value. 
1921 99,647 156,849 *9,750 266,246 74,565 t + 
1.925 151,367 233,913 *13,412 398, 692 96,327 t tT 
1929 193,989 309,864 ¥*17,998 521,851 123,653 t tT 
19380 221,857 330,381 20,484 572,722 128,768 | tT t 
1931 192,104 334,391 20,659 547,244 131,553 tT i 
1932 154,595 294,576 18,913 468,084 114,959 Tt t 
1933 143,791 280,854 17,826 442,471 109,026 tT t 
19384 137,272 275,461 17,788 430,521 104,911 | t alt 
1035 139,587 271,062 17,353 428,002 104,049 | t t 
1936 139,818 275,031 17,642 432,491 106,806 | T t 
1937 150,840 275,906 17,800 } 444,546 110,425 t t 
Assessed Annual Value. 
1921 4,484 10,718 *O14 15,816 5,355 t t 
1925 6,811 17,535 *845 25,191 7,324 7 t 
929 8,3dt 23,676 41,134 33,154 9,690 t t 
1930 9,554 25,246 1,300 36,100 10,310 t y 
3931 8,253 25,690 1,306 35,249 10,278 t t 
1932 6,464 21,868 1,176 29,508 8,942 yt T 
1933 6,471 20.400 1,090 27,961 8,362 T T 
19384 6,146 19,909 1,090 27,145 7,982 t t 
1935 6,294 19,805 1,067 27,166 8,026 t t 
1936 6,202 19,873 1,088 27,253 8,260 t t 
4937 6,788 20.746 1,106 28,640 8,613 + t 


* Partly estimated, {~ Not available, 
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There was a marked increase in values between 1921 and 1930. The 
inerease, except in the City of Sydney, was due in part to the change in 
the basis of valuation, as the Valuer-General extended his operations to 
more and more areas formerly assessed by the councils’ valuers. It is 
apparent, however, that there was a rapid appreciation in the value of 
property due to industrial development, high prices realised for rural 
products, and active investment. The proportionate increase in unimproved 
values was 70 per cent. in the City of Sydney, 108 per cent. in other 
metropolitan areas and 83 per cent. in the country. There was even greater 
relative growth in improved values, viz., 123 per cent. in the City of Sydney 
and 111 per cent. in the other metropolitan areas. 


In 1982 a large number of Crown and other properties were exempted 
from rating and were excluded from the valuation lists of that year. ‘There- 
fore the decline in 1932 was not as great as indicated by the figures in the 
table. Valuations are made usually at triennial intervals, and the values. 
shown above do not indicate the actual changes in the value of real 
property in each year, but rather the trend over a longer period, 


The ratio of assessed aunual value to improved capital value in 1937 was 
4.5 per cent. in the City of Sydney, 7.4 per cent. in other metropolitan areas, 
and 7.8 per cent. in country municipalities. As the assessed annual value 
is nine-tenths of the actual annual value, the proportions per cent. of annual 
value to improved value were 5 per cent., 8.2 per cent., and 8.7 per cent.,. 
respectively. 


It is the practice in the City of Sydney to derive the aggregate improved 
capital value of properties by capitalising the fair average rental at 5: 
per cent. For this reason the ratio of the assessed annual to the capital 
values of city properties is lower than the ratios for properties in suburban. 
and country municipalities. 


Variations in yalue of improvements, ascertained by, deducting the: 


unimproved from the improved values, are indicated hereunder at intervals 
since 1921 :— 


Tabie 483.—Municipalities and Shives, Ratable Property, Valuc otf 
Improvements, 1921 to 1987. 


Value of Improvements on Ratable Lands. 
Areas, ; 
1921, 1930, | 1981, | 1932. | 1935. | 1936. 1937, 
ies —s \ , 

Metropolitan— £000 £000 £000 | £000 £000 £000 £000 
City of Sydney... | 63,760 160,961}, 135,233 | 105,685 | 93,696 | 94,019 103,017 
Other ii 99,558 | 211,529 | 216,141 | 193,990 | 180,116 |184,664 | 184,175 
Shires*,, 4,875 | 10,266 | 10,485 | 10,200 | 10,039 | 10,253 10,399 
Total, Metropolitan! 168,193 | 382,756 361,809 | 309,875 | 283,851 !288,936 | 297,591 


Country | 
Municipalities ..,| 47,560 | 88,095 | 90,767 | 80,193 [React 73,832 | 75,769 78,308 
| 


Total Municipalities 
and Metropolitan 
Shires ... «+. | 215,753 | 470,851 | 452,576 | 330.068 | 357,683 | 364,705 | 375,899 
* Hornsby, Sutherland, and Warringah Shires. } Based on unimpreved veluer assessed in 


1927, and improved valnes assessed in 1926, 
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‘Ravine py Loca Governine’ Bopres. 

The City of Sydney, the municipalities and: shires ‘operating’ under” the 
Local Government Act, and special boards constituted to administer 
water, sewerage and drainage works, levy rates within the areas served by 
them. The-amount of rates levied by the councils and the boards ‘during 
each of: the past five years is-shown in ‘Tables-.360 and 361 of this Year 
Book, where local rating is considered’ conjointly with other forms of taxa- 
tion imposed in the State. 


Levies by councils include rates for general, special and local purposes, 
for: the payment of interest .and instalments of principal..on loans and 
contributions to the Government on- account of the Harbour Bridge- and 
main roads. The following table shows the total amount of such rates 
levied by the City of Sydney and other municipalities aud the shires in 
various years since 1921 according to the purposes for which the rates were 
levied; z.¢., ordinary services, trading, and water and sewerage undertak- 
ings. In the rates for ordinary services are included rates levied for the 
purposes of the general fund, aud special and local rates imposed in relation 
to functions which are similar to those of the general fund; e.g., roads, 
health, street lighting, ete. 


Taste 484.—Municipalities and Shires, Rates Levied, 1921 to. 1987. 


ae 


Rates Lovied, 


Year ended ] 


3ist December. Ordinary | Electricity | Gas Works |WaterSupply| Sewerage 
Services, Fund, Fund. Tund. Fund. Total. 
£ £& £ & £ £ 
1921 3,461,477 23,535 4,698 111,767 86,305 | 3,637,782 
1926 4,795,417 88,781 5,126 156,646 46,529 5,092,499 
1929 6,127,780 95,078 5,386 222,425 68,106 6,518,775 
1930 6,416,196 92,669 4,354 238,087 80,866 6,832,122 


‘1931 5,829,864 86,326 4,631 251,904 81,955 6,254,680 


1932 5,238,107 70,917 4,137 242,505 87,964 5,643,630 
1983 4,994,470 64,894 3,135 249,438 83,691 5,395,628 
1934 4,917,642 54,425 2,016 256,925 95,139 5,326,147 
1935 4,920,632 51,154 2,292 248,828 | 100,280 | 5,323,186 
1936 4,987,600 | 47,732 2,526 260,318 109,786 | 5,407,962 
1937 5,106,716 44,851 2,864 269,802 | 125,799 } 5,550,032 


The amount of rates levied in various groups of local areas, viz., the 
City:of Sydney, the suburban. and country municipalities and ‘the shires is 
shown in later tables. The amount per head of population within the whole 
of the incorporated area was £1 14s, 5d. in 1921, £2 14s. 11d. in 1930 and 
£2 1s. 4d. in 1937. The amount per head of, population in.1921 was 
£1 18s. 8d. in the metropolitan municipalities (including the City of 
Sydney), £1 11s. 1d. in the country municipalities and: £1.10s. 7d. in. the 
shires. Corresponding aimounts per head’were £3 0s. 1d., £2 9s.'9d.:and 
£2 9s, 6d., respectively, in 1980; and £2 7s, 8d., £1 19s. 6d. and £1 18s, 6d. 
in 1937. 
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City of Sydney—Rating. 

In 1916 the City Council. adopted the principle, embodied in the Local 
Government Act of .1906, of. levying rates: for general expenditure upon 
the unimproved value. Formerly the: rates had been levied :on the annual 
rental, with an additional rate since 1909 on the improved capital value. 
The Sydney Corporation Act prescribes that the Council must levy in each 
year a general rate of not less than one, penny in the £ on the unimproved 
capital value. The Council may levy also a city rate not exceeding 2s, in 
the £ on the assessed annual value. The limit of rating is fixed by the 
amount which would be yielded by a rate of 3d. in the £ on the unim- 
proved capital value and a rate of 2s. in the & on the assessed annual 
value. Where a city rate is not levied, the maximuin rate is 6d. in the 
£& on the unimproved capital value. In 1916 the council was authorised 
to collect: rents in respect of gas and hydraulic mains, ete., in the streets, 
which cannot be assessed on the basis of untimproved value. 


Rates in respect of the Sydney Harbour Bridge were first levied in. 1928 
and rates on account: of contributions to the funds of the Main Roads 
Department in 1925. The Harbour Bridge rate was $d. in the & of unim- 
proved capital value in the years 1923 to 1932 inclusive. It was reduced 
to 4d. in. 1933 and to 2d.. in 1936, and was finally abolished at the end: of 
1937. The main-roads levy in the City of Sydney was at the rate of 4d. in 
the.£ from 1925 to.1982 and at the rate of ,%,d. from 1938 until discontinued 
at the end of 1937. 


The following table shows the rates struck and the total amounts levied 
by the City Council annually in 1925 and each of the last: nine years :— 


Taste 485.—City of Sydney, Rates Levied,.1925 to 1937. 
City Yund. 
Year, Main Roads | Harbour Bridge; Total Rates 
Rate struck Total Rates. Rates. Levied. 
in the £ on Amount 
U.C.YV. Levied. 
1 
pence. £ £ £ £ 
1925 ... Ses tee 34 652,397 *46,600 93,199 792,196 
1929... eee eos +34 7896,005 63,107 126,270 1,085,382 
1930 ... one eee +32 $959,400 63,068 1263310 1,148,778 
1931... wee one a 904,769 -59,273 118,888 1,082,930 
1932... oes fees 44 906,628 48,920! 98,990 1,054,538 
1938 ... See fon 44 911,381 43,010 66,048 1,020,439 
1934 .., wits ae 44 880,885 41,640 63,387 985,912 
1935 ... vied ne 44 878,500 41,593 63,358 983,451 
1986... eee oot 4h 874,415 41,636 42,278 958,329 
1937 ... eit wate 4t 912,885 43,516 44,207 1,000,608 
* Approximate. t Exclusive of 3d. for Main Ronads;.-covered by the Clty Fund Rate which » 


was 3jd. in 1929 and 4d. in 1930. 
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The City Fund rate struck in 1987 was 44d. in the £, which, with levies 
jin respect of the Harbour Bridge and main roads, as indicated above, 
made a total of 42Z3d in the £. In 1938 the Harbour Bridge and Main 
Roads rates were discontinued, but the City Fund rate was increased to 
427d, im the £, This rate was levied also in 1939. 


Suburban and Country Ratings. 

Suburban and country municipalities may levy rates of four kinds, viz., 
general, special, local, and loan rates, and some of them may be required 
to levy special rates in respect of main roads. In a few suburban munici- 
palities the Sydney Harbour Bridge rate was levied in the years 1923 to 
1987. 


A general rate of not less than 1d. in the & must be levied on 
the unimproved capital value, but if this minimum rate is more than 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the area the Government may allow 
the council to levy a lower rate. The maximum amouut leviable in a 
municipality is limited as follows:—(a) For the general rate alone—the 
amount yielded by a rate of 2d. in the £ on the unimproved capital value 
end is. 6d. on the assessed annual value taken together; (b) the total of all 
rates (except water local and sewerage local rates) the yields of 2d. on the 
unimproved capital value and 2s. on the assessed annual value; (c) water 
local rate alone or sewerage local rate alone, the yield of 2s. in the & on 
assessed annual value of land ratable to the local fund. A general rate 
exceeding 8d. in the £ on unimproved capital value may not be levied in 
municipal areas upon a mine worked for minerals other than coal or shale. 
In special cases where the rate as stated above would yield less than the 
amount required for the purposes of the rate, the Governor may alter the 
limit by proclamation. 


In municipalities situate wholly outside the county of Cumberland dif- 
ferential general rates are leviable in respect of urban farm lands and other 
Jands. Urban farm land is ratable land which is valued as one assessment, 
exceeds 5 acres in area and is used by the occupier for pastoral, dairying, 
fruit-grewing, agricultural, or similar purposes. The maximum general 
yate which may be levied thereon may not exceed (a) one-half of the gene- 
yal rate levied on other lands in the municipality, or (b) the general rate 
Jevied by an adjoining shire, whichever is the greater. The minimum 
general rate may not be less than one penny on the unimproved value. 
The Governor may by proclamation extend the operation of this provision 
to municipalities situate wholly or partly within the county of Cumber- 
land. 


The general rate has been levied on the unimproved capital value since 
1908, and, with few minor exceptions, the unimproved capital value forms 
the bagis on which special, loca] and loan rates are levied. 
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The following table shows for various years since 1908 the unimproved 
capital value, rates levied and rates and extra charges on overdue rates 
collected in metropolitan (except the City of Syduey) and country muni- 
cipalities :— 


Taste 486.—Suburban and Country Municipalities, Rates Levied and 
Collected, 1908 to 1937. 


Rates Levied. Rates and Extra Charges Collected. 


Unieipraved Ratio to— 
rear, ‘api 2 Average 
Geni Amount, per £ of Amount. Rates and Rates and 
U.C.Y. Charges Charges 
| Levied. Collectable, 
Metrororitan Municrpariries (Except Sydney). 
£000. £ d. £ Per cont. | Per cent. 
1908... an 25,210 350,324 3°34 346,766 98-55 85:25 
1916... ce 37,331 685,625 4-4] 682,323 99-00 90-73 
1921... wei 54,730 1,140,720 | 5-00 1,148,855 99-81 91:45 
1926... se 80,942 1,834,838 BAL 1,838,125 99:39 92:17 
1929... we| 110,157 2,483,550 5-41 2,500,345 99-84 91-95 
1930... | 118,852 2,641,953 534 2,501,113 93-59 86°51 
1931... vee! 118,250 2,497,057 5-07 2,131,131 83-60 72°51 
19382... sf 100,586 2,132,553 5:09 2,009,476 92-03 67-17 
1983... or 94,174 2,016,141 5el4 1,969,055 95-02 64:47 
1934... bse 91,681 1,970,C06 516 2,058,392 101:59 66:16 
1936... se 90,946 1,963,988 5:18 2,071,590 102°30 67°52 
1986... es 90,367 1,994,540 5:30 2,108,951 103-28 69-41 
1937... 91,731 1,999,867 5:23 2,107,611 103°12 70°88 
Country MUNICIPALITIES. 
£990. £ d. £ Per cent. ; Per cent, 
1908... a8 18,695 268,736 3-45 267,495 99-12 71:25 
1916... bea 20,767 432,929 5-00 428,954 98°37 80°77 
1921... ie 27,005 715,261 6:36 717,871 98-89 83:28 
1926... 34,028 987,436 6-96 988,320 98-99 85-95 
1929... 40,215 1,270,305 758 1,245,238 96-72 83-76 
1930... 40,673 1,321,861 7:80 1,236,658 91-93 77-94 
1931... 40,786 1,254,632 7:38 1,093,373 85-01 66:82 
1932... 34,766 1,149,247 7-93 1,072,892 90-85 62:24 
1933... 32,213 1,094,224 8:15 1,058,248 93-81 59 49 
1934... 30,699 1,088,795 8:51 1,112,446 99:09 60°35 
1935... 30,216 1,081,321 8:59 1,128,399 101-72 61°47 
1936... 31,037 1,124,673 8:70 1,163,658 100-63 62-46 
1937... 32,117 1,168,620 8°72 1,219,119 101-71 63:96 


The amount of rates levied increased in both suburban aud country 


municipalities until 1930, and declined in the next five years. 


There were 


small increases in 19386 and 1987. The increase up to 1980 was due partly 

to higher rating, and partly to a rapid appreciation of unimproved capital 
values, especially in the metropolitan area. The shrinkage of unimproved 
‘value of ratable property in the suburban municipalities after 1931 was 
accoinpanied by a slight decline in the average rate levied. Iu the country 
municipalities the average rate declined in 1931, but it regained its former 
- level in 1932 and has risen in each subsequent year. 
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» The rates levied in the suburban municipalities in 1937 consisted of 
general rates £1,740,884, or 87 per cent. of total rates, and special, local 
and loan rates £258,988, or 18 :per cent. The special, local and:loan rates 
have been declining absolutely and relatively for some years, as they have 
been merged with the general rate. In the country municipalities the 
councils frequently undertake the supply of electricity and water and 
sewerage services, which are provided -by special bodies in the metropolitan 
area. Consequently the proportion of special, local and loan rates is much 
greater in the country, where general rates amounted to £670,161, or 57.4 
per cent. of the total in 1987, and special, local and loan rates’to £498,459, 
or 42.6 per cent. 


The amount of rates levied represents the amount taken to account by 
councils as revenue, after deductions from current assessments in respect 
of reductions of valuations on appeals and amounts written off as irre- 
coverable. Prior to the depression .all but .a small proportion of the rates 
levied and extra charges iv the form of interest on overdue rates were 
collected in each year. The proportion declined sharply between 1929 and 
1981, but increased as economic conditions improved. 


The increase in arrears of rates in suburban municipalities between 
1929 and 1988 and the subsequent reduction are reflected :in the changes‘in 
the ratio of rates and charges collected to those collectable. The total 
amount outstanding in these areas. was £218,935 in 1929, £1,085,118 in 1938, 
and £865,688 in 1937. Similarly arrears in country municipalities increased 
from £241,487 to £780,959 between 1929 and 1934 and declined to £687,064 
in 1937. A small amount of the decline was due to the amalgaination of: 
municipalities with shires, 


Shire Ratings. y 


In the shires the rates. which may be levied are similar to those in 
municipalities. They are levied upon the unimproved capital value except. 
in a few cases where a small special rate has been imposed on the 
improved value. The minimum general rate is the same as in the munici- 
palities and the maximum amounts leviable are as follow:—-(a) For the total 
of the general rate only—the sum yielded by a rate of 2d. in the £ on the 
unimproved capital value of all ratable land in the shire; (6) for the total 
of all ‘rates in urban areas (other than general, water local, and sewerage 
local) the yield of 2s. in the £ on the assessed annual value of ratable 
land in the urban area; (c) the total of water local alone or: sewerage local 
alone, the yield of 2s. in the & on assessed annual value. As in munici- 
palities the limit may-be altered by proclamation if after inquiry it appears 
necessary for the purposes of the rate. 
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‘Particulars relating to rates levied and collected in the shires in various 
years since 1907, the first year the shires were in operation, are shown in 
the following table :— 


Tasie 487.—Shires, Rates Levied ‘and Collected, 1907 to 1937. 


Rates Levied. Rates and Extra’ Charges Collected. 
ee es ide yc | _ Ratio to— 
Year. Value, Average 
Gseteniey nuMetra eae a | i and 
Levied. | Collectable. 
£000. £ d. £ Per cent. | Per cent. 
1907 ae 81,527 287,635 0:85 226,678 78°81 78°81 
1916 «| 105,698 651,437 1-48 654,484-} 100-10 92-30 
1921 «| 130,834 1,034,147 1-90 1,031,688 98-86 90-58 
1926 w| 1545614. 1,474,857 2:29 1,476,534 - 99-11 88:38 
1929 «| 166,658 1,679,538 2:42 1,664,788 98:01 85-98 
1930 «| 168,854 1,719,530 2-44 1,585,702 90-69 78-50 
1931 | 162,740 1,420,061 2-09 1,241,198 85-02 65:53 
1932 | 148,849.) 1,307,292 2-11 1,250,147 93-10 62:64 
1933 «| 148,700 1,264,824 2-11 1,255,304 96-41 61:30 
1934 | 141,789 1,281,434 2:17 1,277,324. 96:79 60°48 
1935 | 139,018 1,294,426 2°23 1,335,431 99°82 61°34 
1936 see] 139,218 1,330,420 2-29 1,394,729 101-96 63:10 
1937 «| 139,387 1,380,937 2°38 1,438,320 101:55 64:68 


The level of rating increased until 1930, by reason of higher valuations 
and an increase in the average rate per £ of unimproved capital value. 
Then the yield of rates began to decline owing to a shrinkage in unim- 
proved values.and a slight’reduction :in the average rate levied. Since 1983 
there have been small increases in the average rate and the yield. 


The rates levied by the shires in 1987 consisted of general rates £1,131,476 
and special, local and ‘loan rates £249,461, the respective proportions being 
81.9 per cent. and 18.1 per cent. Arrears of rates and extra charges in- 
creased from £237,612 .at the end of 1928 to £841,780 in 1985, and declined 
to £785,509 in: 1987. The movement has been affected to a small extent by 
amalgamations of municipalities with existing shires. 


Main Roads and Harbour Bridge Rates. 


In terms of the Main Roads Act the municipal and shire councils, except 
the Council of the City of Sydney, which was exempted at the end of the 
year 1987, may be required to contribute towards the cost of the main roads 
which are under the control of the Department of Main Roads. For the 
purpose of the contributions the councils in the metropolitan read district 
levy a rate and pay the proceeds tothe Department. ‘The contribution by 
each council is calculated at a uniform rate on’ the unimproved capital 
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value of ratable property in their areas, as fixed by the Department of Main 
Roads. The rate may not exceed 4d. in the £ on ratable property and the 
vate on farming lands may be reduced to one-half of the rate on other lands, 
During the years 1925 to 1932 the ordinary rate was 3d. in the £ and the 
rate on farming lands was jd., and these were reduced in 1933 to 74d. and 
aa d., respectively. While the City Council was required to contribute to 
the main roads funds, viz. from 1925 to 1987, the rate levied in Sydney 
was half the foregoing ordinary rates, Contributions by country councils 
are based upon the amount actually expended on main roads and are 
allocated to the individual councils according to the benefit each derives 
from the road works. The amount which a country council may be required 
to contribute in any year is limited to the sum which would be produced 
by a rate of 4d. in the & on the unimproved capital value of ratable lands. 
Usually the contributions by country councils are not paid to the depart- 
ment, but are applied directly in meeting the cost of road works which as 
a general rule are carried out by the councils, 


Under the Sydney Harbour Bridge. Act, 1922, the City of Sydney and 
seven niunicipalities and one shire on the northern side of the harbour 
were required to contribute to the cost of the Harbour Bridge. The rate 
of contribution was fixed at id. in the £ of unimproved capital value of 
ratable lands in the years 1923 to 1932, 4d. in 1933 to 1935 and 2d. in 
1936 and 19387. The contribution was abolished at the end of 1937. 


Revenue to meet these contributions is derived by councils either by the 
levy of a special rate or by provision in the general rate and is included 
in, the particulars of rates shown in preceding pages. The amounts shown 
in the following table represent the contributions actually payable to the 
main roads and Harbour Bridge funds; those for main roads relate sub- 
stantially to metropolitan councils and include only a very small amount 
jn respect of country councils, 


Tapus 488.—Municipalities and Shires, Contributions to Main Roads 
and Harbour Bridge, 1928 to 1987. 


Contributions by Municipalities 
and Shires for— 


Year. 
Main Roads, | Sydney, Wabour Total. 
£ £ £ 
1928 an tee 308,447 191,056 499,503 
1929 tes one $28,252 192,543 520,795 
1930 to tee 348,692 194,054 542,746 
1931 ses ae 344,187 186,639 530,826 
1932 on aes 287,781 156,332 444,113 
1933 ios we 239,519 101,587 341,106 
1934 oes tee 233,719 99,261 332,980 
1935 eae tes 232,170 98,234 330,404 
1936 vee oe 231,370 64,644 296,514 
1937 te ass 239,834 62,705 302,539 
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Crry or Sypney FINaNces. 


The City Council conducts its affairs under the Sydney Corporation 
Act and is not bound by the provisions of the Local Government Acts. 
Tis accounts are kept on a revenue and expenditure basis, and show 
the income accrued and expenditure incurred during the period to which 
they relate. There are, however, vital differences between the form of its 
aecounts and those of other local bodies, which make it desirable that the 
particulars of financial operations in the City Council be shown separately. 
The differences relate chiefly to the charging of expenditure to revenue and 
capital, and reference should be made to the description on page 572 of the 
procedure adopted by eouncils operating under the Local Government Act. 


In the accounts of the City Council contributions to sinking funds for 
the repayment of loans are charged against ordinary revenue, and ex- 
penditure from loan funds on works, such as roads, streets, bridges, ete., 
is capitalised. 


The rates and other city revenues are paid into, and the expenses not 
otherwise provided for, are defrayed out of the City Fund. Receipts and 
disbursements relating to the public markets, and to resumptions of land, 
etc., are recorded separately, though these accounts form part of the City 
Fund. 


The following is a statement of the income and expenditure of the City 
Fund during 1937 in comparison with the figures for 1936. Main roads and 
Harbour Bridge rates, which do not’ form part of the City Council’s 
finances, are shown separately in the table. 


Taste 489.—City of Sydney, Income and Expenditure, 1936 and 1937. 


Year ended 31st December, 1937. ‘Year ended 

Particulars, Public : Tul ! 31st Dees, 
Markets. |Resumptions. Other. otal, h 1936, 
Incour. £ £ & £ £ 


City Fund— 
Rates ase aoe 
Rents and hire es 
Licenses, fees, dues, fines 


oe a2 912,885 912,885 874,415 
75,888 75,768 10,666 162,322 182,310 


and proceeds ... se 60,005 ox’ 53,094 113,099 112,057 
Sundries swe sae whe 125 nee 36,067 36,192 : 47,621 
Total, City Fund ...| 136,018 75,768 | 1,012,712 | 1,224,498 | 1,216,403 
Main Roads and Harbour Bridge Rates... axe hag 3g! 87,723 83,914 
Total, Income Sie aes oi oes ous «..{ 1,812,221 | 1,800,317 

EXPENDITURE, £ & | £ £ £ 

City Fund— 

Salaries and wages or 28,684 8,334 350,664 387,682 371,085 
Stores and sundries an 21,955 9,516 153,014 184,485 179,109 
Insurance and rates eae 26,854 31,985 17,880 76,719 75,603 
Electricity ... ave ae 3,197 567 32,287 36,051 35,441 
Interest oes ‘sii Sad 44,141 284,771 107,456 436,368 479,888 
Sinking T'und at as 25,103 69,955 45,653 140,711 135,699 
Total, City Fund 149,934 |” 405,128 |” 706,954 | 1,262,016 | 1,276,825 


Main Roads and Harbour Bridge Rates ... toe ae v{ 87,723 83,914 
Total, Expenditure ... ase Ses ote ror ...| 1,849,739 | 1,360,739 


In the City Fund the cost of debt service, including interest and 
provision for redemption, amounted to £577,079, and absorbed 47 per cent. 
of the income. Of this amount, £354,726, or 61 per cent., was incurred in 
respect of resumptions, and £69,244, or 12 per cent. in respect of public 
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markets. There was a deficiency of £87,518 on the operations of the 
City. Fund after the deficiencies on subsidiary accounts, viz., Resumptions 
£329,360:and Public Markets £13;916, had been charged’ to rate and: other 
general: revenues. “The accumulated deficiency at 31st December, 1937, 
amounted to £261,481, 


‘ City -of Sydney—Liabilities:and Assets. 
‘The following:is a,summary of liabilities-and assets of all funds of the 
Gity of Sydney as at 31st December, 1987 :— 


Taste 490.—City of Sydney, Liabilities and Assets, 31st’ December, 1937. 


Liabilities, . Assets. 
‘£ £ 
Debentures ies ...11,065,231 || Land and Buildings, Machinery, 

Sundry Creditors vee 700,825 Plant, and Stores ans -8,999,687 
QOverdrafts wea «» 504,844 | Less Depreciation Reserve ... 569,242 
Total Liabilities to -8,430;445 
Creditors ‘Sis ++. 12,270,900 || Sundry: Debtors ... eas 193,916 
Cash and Bank Balances i 778,171 
Investments—Sinking Funds .., 2,601,524. 
Other... acs 1,599,456 
Reserves ... ae see 3,603,708 —_——-—— 
Total. Tangible Assets 13,603,512 

Loan Discounts. and Flotation Ex- 
penses sa 223,952 
Revenue. ‘Acconnts —Deficits 261,481 

Expenditure on Strects, eto—Capital- 
ised... se jae ar 1,785,661 
Total Intangiblo. Assets £2,271,094 
Yotal Liabilities £15,874,606 Total Assets see £16, 874, 606 


‘The liabilities at 81st December, 1987, excluding reserves, amounted to 
£12,270,900, and the tangible assets, as reduced by provision for deprecia- 
tion amounted: to £18,608,512. ‘The excess of assets over liabilities on this 
basis was £1,332,612. 

The total amount of debentures outstanding at the end of 1937 was 
£11,065,231,. against which there were sinking fund reserve accounts amount- 
ing to £2,654,995 and proceeds from the sales of residue resumption lands 
£1,344,599, leaving a net indebtedness on capital account of £7,065,687 
The amount of £3,999,594 held against the debenture debt was invested in 
Commonwealth Government securities £515,400, City Council debentures 
and stock £8,427,060, and £36,342 was uninvested and £20,792 represented 
accrued interest. 


_' The debentures included £7,497,146 borrowed in connection with resump- 
tions, and £1,348,043 for public markets, 


Land, :buildings, plant, ete., include such large items as public markets, 
£1,841,272; resumptions, £5,695,779, and town hall and offices, £887,890. 
‘The depresiation reserve existing in respect of public markets amounted to 
£285,376 and of town hall and oithiet. assets of the City Fund to £283,866. 
The value of. land, buildings, ete., for resmmptions, £5,695,779, is inclusive 
of resumptions used for roads, as separate details are not available as to 
those used for roads and those retained as assets in the form of land and 
buildings. 
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Gity of Sydney—Financtal Summary. 


A summary of-the finances of the City of Sydney during five years 
(1933-1987) is shown below :— 


Tanie 491.—City-of Sydney, Summary of Finances, 1938 to 1987. 


| 


Particulars, 1933. 1984. 1985. | 1936, 1937, 
q 
{ 

Area ou ... Acres 3,220 3,220 3,220 3,220 3,220 
Population ... .. No.} ~88,400 88,470 | 87,570 87,770 88,270 

Value*— o£ £ i £ £ £ 
Unimproved Capital ...| 48,929,602 | 45,979,009 | 45,891,051): 45,798,993 | 47,822,749 
. Improved Capital .+.{148,79.1 020 [137,272,220 |139,586;700 139,817,600 | 150,839,540 
Assessed Annual ..| 6,470,596 | 6,146,262 | 6,293,552] 6,291,792 6,787,727 
City Fund{—- ~ -— - = os 
Income—Ratest vf > 911,381 880,885 878,500; 874,415 912,885 


Other sources 351,202 373,999 342,283 341,988 311,613 


Total ...| 1,262,583] 1,254,884 1,220,783 1,216,403 1,224,498 


Expenditure ... we} 1,824,214] 1;805,124 | 1,230,419; 1,276,825 1,262,016 
Electricity Works Fund— SN ee 


Income ... eves, 2,514,686 | 2,523,282 | 2,539,189) q q 
Expenditure... | 2,806,980 | 2,324,912 | 2,467,079 q 7 
All Funds— SS Se 
Total Incomet ... _...|_ 3,886,827 | 3,883,193 | 3,864,923] 1,300,817 | 1,312,221 
Total Expendituret ...|_ 3,740,252 | 3,735,068 | 3,802,449) 1,360,739 1,349,739 
Excess of Income ... 146,075 148,130 62,474,(—) 60,422 | (—)37,518 
All Funds— — : ee ‘ 
Liabilities ini ...| 27,889,999 | 27,984,235 | 27,418,739; 12,417,480 | 12,270,900 
Assets... oes .., 80,213, 180 | 30,805,071 | 30,730,796! 13,572,325 | 13,603,512 


Fixcess of Assets ...] 2,323,181 | 2,820,836 | 3,312,057) 1,154,845) 1,332,612 


Loans outstanding vee 25,025,072 | 25,251,621 | 25,081,064) 19,920,654 | 11,065,231 
Sinking Fund Reserve ,,,| 4,556,688 | 5,044,324') 5,559,046) 3,591,449 3,999,594. 


Pe 


(—) Denotes excess of Expenditure, *.Excluding.properties not mtable, ft Seecontext.below. 
¢ Incuding Subsidiary Accounts, Public.Markets and Resumptions. 


Lhe eldctricity works were transferred to Sydney County Council on 1st January, 1086. See pages 
588 and 590. 

The value of Federal Goverument and other non-ratable properties in 
the City. of Sydney is not included in the figures shown above. The .unim- 
proved capital values of uon-ratable properties “in 1937 were Federal 
£1,852,461 and other £8,702,324. Including these amounts the unimproved 
capital value of all property within the city was £58,377,534 in. 1937. 


The total income and expenditure of all funds as shown in the foregoing 
table include rates collected on behalf of authorities controlling the Harbour 
Bridge and the maiu roads, but corresponding ‘particulars. are not included 
in the operations of the City Fund. Details'as to the amount of Harbour 
Bridge and main roads rates levied: annually are’ shown in Table 485. 
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The total liabilities, as shown above, are exclusive of reserves and 
balances of revenue accounts. The total assets refer to tangible assets only, 
less depreciation reserve in respect of them, and intangible assets have been 
omitted. Sinking fund reserves £2,654,995, and proceeds from the sale of 
residue resumption lands £1,344,599, represented in the aggregate 36.1 per 
cent. of the debenture loan debt outstanding at the end of 1987. 


Frxances oF SUBURBAN AND Country MUNICIPALITIES AND OF SIRES, 


The Local Government Act prescribes that there must be a gencral 
fund in each area, to which must be credited all moneys receivable in respect 
of the general rate, leans raised for any general purpose and loan rates 
Jevied in respect thereof, and moneys receivable in respect of any matter 
not appertaining to another fund. The resources of the general fund may 
be applied to any general purposes, such as administration, health, roads 
and services, ete., and the payment of interest and principal of loans. 


There’ must be a special fund or a local fund for each special or each 
local rate levied. The principles prescribed for these funds are similar to 
those of the general fund, but the resources of each special or local fund 
may be applied only to the special purposes or in the specified area in 
respect of which the rate is levied. 


A separate trading fund must be kept for each trading undertaking con- 
ducted by the council. 


All loans must be used for the specific purpose for which they were 
obtained, and may not be transferred from one fund to another, except 
by authority of the Minister. 


In addition to the ahove-mentioned funds, there must be a trust fund, 
which consists of receipts from the Government pending transfer to appro- 
priate finds, deposits from contractors, etce., and any cther amounts held 
in trust by the council. 


According to the ordinances under the Act, accounts must be “ Income 
and Expenditure Accounts,” kept by double entry, and each “fund” must 
heve a separate banking account. Thus there is compiled for the general 
fund and for each special, local, or trading fund a revenue account, showing 
details of the total expenditure chargeable for the period, whether paid or 
unpaid, and the total income for the same period, whether received or out- 
standing. A. balance sheet also is required for each fund with appropriate 
liabilities and assets, and aggregate balance sheets and revenue accounts 
must be published. Only “realisable” assets such as plant, buildings, etc., 
to be used in rendering the services of the council may be shown, so that 
roads, bridges, drains, and other constructive works are excluded. 


The tables which follow have been compiled from the annual statements 
of accounts of municipal and shire councils operating under the Local 
Government Act, 1919, and its amendments, 


For the purpose of performing works and providing services and utilities 
it is the object of each council to arrange sufficient finance to meet com- 
mitments incurred during the year. For this there are available in eacli 
year accumulated balances from earlier periods, represented by the credit 
balances of the Available Funds Account, and revenue accruals. When any 
large expenditures are incurred for the purpose of constructing roads, 
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bridges, ete., or acquiring assets, there are available also special means of 
finance such as the raising of loans and deferment of payment of principal 
suins under deferred payment contracts, in respect of which obligations 
must be liquidated during the period of usefulness of the works constructed 
or assets acquired. 


In Table 492 of “income and expenditure” there are shown items of 
annual income, comprising rates levied, Government grants and endow- 
ment, charges for services, and miscellaneous forms cf licenses, fees, fines, 
etc., and expenditure chargeable thereto. Expenditure chargeable to income 
includes, in addition to normal recurring items, costs incurred in respect 
of construction works, such as roads and bridges and other objects having 
long life not being “realisable assets” or for use in performing works or 
in rendering services, even though financed by long-term borrowing. Pay- 
ments made in redemption of indebtedness are excluded from expenditure 
chargeable to income, notwithstanding that funds for the purpose are 
provided from income collections, 


Table 493, relating to capital transactions or Invested Funds Account, 
ie, that section of the balance-sheet which embraces assets of a permanent 
or fixed nature and long-term liabilities, is designed to indicate the nature 
of financial transactions other than those appearing under the heads 
of income and expenditure. On the credit side are shown capital expendi- 
ture and payments on: redemption of indebtedness, the former item being 
paid partly from income collections and accumulations and partly from 
borrowed funds. Debit entries show the extent to which borrowing has 
been resorted to in financing the year’s expenditures, both revenue and 
capital, and the amount by which asset values have been reduced by reason 
of provision for depreciation and obsolescence and of sales. 

The net result on current finances of the year’s financial operations, both 
on account of revenue and capital transactions is shown in Table 498 under 
the head of “Net Transactions on Available Funds Account” by combining 
the excess of income over expenditure chargeable thereto, or vice versa, and 
the credit or debit balance on Invested Funds transactions. A revenue 
surplus has the effect of increasing current finances; i.¢e., the balance of 
Available Funds Account. A credit balance on Invested IFunds transac- 
tions indicates, after allowing for depreciation writtten off asset values, the 
utilisation of current finances in the purchase of assets, redemption of 
indebtedness, etc. 

The finances of the City of Sydney, which are discussed on page 569 
et seq., have been excluded from the statements presented below because 
clifferences in the form in which accounts are compiled preclude even 
approximations of comparable data. 

Income and Eapenditure—Suburban and Country Areas. 

A’ summary of the income and expenditure of all municipalities (except 
Sydney) and shires in the years 19386 and 1937 in accordance with the 
foregoing description is shown below. The operations of general, special 
and local funds have been combined under the head of “Ordinary Services,” 
the nature of which is indicated by the sub-heads of functional classifica- 
tions. Trading, water and sewerage funds in separate groups are further 
analysed on later pages. 
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Taste 492—Suburban and Country Municipalities and Shires, Income and 
Expenditure, 1936 and 1937. 


Year ended 31st December, 1937. i Fotal, 
7 | Municipal- 
Particulars. Suburban Country . Ities and 
Municipal- | Municipal- Shires. Total. | Shires, 
ities. ities. | { * 1936. * 
INCOME. 
Ordinary Services— £ £ £ \ £ 
Rates and Extra Charges oes | 2,042,067 819,053 1,854,359 4,215,479 | 4,146,005 
§ Government Grants— H 
Endowment . us rs 25 Sei 175,425 175,425 149,875 
Main Roads Department ‘See Sie 146,618 75,002 1,092,292 | 1,313,912 1,064,365 
‘Emergency Relief Works... 45s 133,474 298,948 500,772 | 933,194 2,990,336 
Loan Instalments and Interest... 32,634 2,366 2,671 37,671 ive 
Other ... fa wie wae +e| 368,958 320,062 552,082 ; 1,241,102 | 447,725 
Total Sas ee eee 681,684 696,378 2,923,242 3,701,304 | 4,652,304 
‘Works— 
Contributions se ee tie 178,591 81,793 32,637 293,021 184,229 
Other ... Sind wee cag aoe! 38,460 8,164 45,417 92,041 | 90,654 
‘Total eee ove oes 217,051 89,957 78,054 385,062 274,883 
Health— ‘ 
Sanitary and Garbage aie or 115,305 189,023 128,012 432,340 | 437,855 
Parks.and Reserves “ve oat 37,635 16,259 6,359 60,253 57,051 
Other . ae ae wie8 ae 7,909 12,269 14,173 ___ 34,851 28,666, 
otal see ats ee! 160,849 217,551 | 148,544 | 526,944 __ 528,572 
Services— 
Baths and Beaches ... oe aoe 30,842 15,993 3,196 50,031 39,807 
Markets ie ore aes vee 317 18,823 3,087 22,227 23,276 
Cemeteries... ous wae eae 9,626 698 88 10,412 10,131 
Other ... 6 see ee oe 3,906 12,602 8,736 25,244 | 23,742 
Total ore ave see 44,691 48,116 15,107 107,914 96,956 
Property ee: ‘ ans ead 34,138 ; 68,561 41,150 148,849 130,956 
Sundries ae one _ nee 46,021 } 30,740 31,273 108,034 92,634 
Total, Ordinary Services ...| 3,226,501 1,970,356 | 3,991,729 _ 9. _ 9,188,586 | 9,917,310 
Trading Accounts oes «| 108,497 | 1,445,051 336,565 | 1,890,113 ] 1,692,297 
Water and Sewerage Accounts |. ; Sc 594,926 83,365 678, 291 540,505 
Aggregate Income «ee| 8,334,998 | 4,010,333 | 4,411,659 | 11,756,990 | 12,150,112 
IXPENDITURE. 
Ordinary Services— 
Adininistration _ wee sea 203,293 151,038 261,005 615,336 550,997 
Works ... one one ai aes, 2,015,923 1,223,950 3,454,238 6,694,111 6,433,350 
Health— | 
Sanitary and Garbage ae Seal 210,973 169,176 ' 109,642 | 489,791 490,178 
Parks and Reserves eae ro 223,160 | 175,706 61,020 459,886 628,153 
Other ... mie oe _ aoe! 43,341 | 37,298 | 27,578 108,217 | 92,064 
Total oe ne oo 477,474 382,180 | - 198,240 | 1,057,894 1,210,895 
Services— 
Street Lighting wee aeet 145,274 97,594 | 55,205 298,073 285,599 
Fire Prevention ove one tel 52,533 20,545 | 7,065 80,143 76, 904 
Baths and Beaches ... eee oo 30,666 27,981 | 15,221 73,868 
Markets f] ‘ia 12,254 1,390 13,644 
Hospitals, Ambulances pas Charities) 10,257 11,532 3,209 24,998 
Cemeteries ... 7,102 | 890 | 173 8,165 | 
Aerodromes ... ue as 8,775 | 465 9,240 
Noxious eanunele and “Weeds ru 937 8,466 24,417 | 28,820 
Other . bs ons eae eee 17,976 | 30, 230 17,159 | 65,385 
“qotal eae 264,745 | 213,267 : 124,304! 602,316 
Property ‘bs 63,313 41,157 : 26.516 130,986 
Interest on Loans, Overdrafts, ete. seal 234,204 72,118 71,827 378,149 355, 729 
Contributions to Main Roads Depart-| | 
ment and Harbour Bridge Fund ... 185,294 7.318 | 22,204 214,816 212,600 
Other 32,922 | 12,481 | 39,996 : 85,399 64,337 
Tatal, Ordinary Services | 3,477,168 2,103,509 | 4,198,330 | 9,779,007 9,561,474 
Trading Accounts hs \ 91,750 1,286,230 | 283,476 1,661,456 4,439,614 
Water and Sewerage Accounts *.. oes] aa 414,821 45,086 459,907 429,702 
Aggregate Expenditure ...! 3,568:918 3,804,560 j 4,526,892 ! 11,900,370 i, 430, 790. 
Excess of Ineome over Expenditure! i jes Oe er Pe 
chargeable thereto— | | 
Ordinary Services “a ae -) 250,667 |(-) 133,153 (-) 206,601 ©) 590,421 355,836 
+Aggregate vee wee oe \(-) 233,920 205,773 IC) 115, 233 \(-) 143,380 719,322 
* Exclusive of City of Sydney. + Balance transferred ta following table of Capital Transactions. 


} Included in “Other Services.’ § Including amounts received for disbursement as agents for the 
Government. 
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Rates levied in 1987 amounted to £4,549,494 and interest charged on 
overdue rates to £109j871. Of these. levies and charges £4,215,479 was for 
ordinary services, £47,715 for trading undertakings and- £895,601 for water 
and sewerage accounts. 

Government grants to councils are paid into a trust fund and transferred 
to revenue only as required to meet expenditure actually incurred in respect 
of works and services for which the grants were made. Included under the 
heading “Government Grants” in the foregoing table are large sums which 
are paid to councils for disbursement -asi agents of the Government, and 
which, though included in: the council’s accounts, relate to works and ser- 
vices-which would not normally be undertaken from current local resources. 
Chief. of these grants are those received from the Main Roads Department 
for coustruction and maintenance of classified main and developmental 
roads (see chapter “Roads and Bridges”). and “Emergency Relief” and 
“Other Grants,” which are for the most part moneys made available by the 
State for unemployment relief works: Unemployment relief: is a function of 
the State Government but in recent years councils have acted as agents for 
the State in respect of certain works. Grants for “Loan Instalments and 
Interest” represent payments by the State of portion of the annual charges 
on loans: raised by councils: and. expended to supplement State expenditure 
on. providing relief works for unskilled unemployed. The total Govern- 
ment assistance in 19387 amounted’ to £3,856,498, consisting of £3,701,304 
credited to ordinary services, £2,949 to trading undertakings and £152,240 
to water and sewerage accounts. Tlie amount paid to suburban munici- 
palities was £681,684, to country municipalities £825,226, and: to shires 
£2,349,583. The total amount of Government assistance was lower’ by 
£847,996 than in 1986. Grants for emergency relief work were reduced, 
but there was an increase in other grants.. Further details regarding 
Government grants to councils for the relief of unemployment are cou- 
tained in chapter “Employment” of this volume. 

The revenue: of municipalities (except Sydney) and shires was derived 
ftom various sources in. the following proportions, viz.: Rates and extra 
charges. (including £448,316 credited to trading, water and sewerage 
accounts), 39.6 per cent.; Government assistance under all heads, 32.8 ‘per 
cent.; contributions, eta, to’ works, 2.5.per cent.; health, 4.5 per cent.; 
services; 0.9 per cent.; property, 1.2 per cent.; trading and water and 
sewerage accounts (other than rates and a small amount of Government 
grants included above), 16.8 per cent.; and other 1.7 per cent. 

The revenue per head of population was £2 16s. 8d. in suburban, munici- 
palities, £6 16s. 8d. in country municipalities, and £5 7s. 9d. in shires. 


The expenditure on administration represents the total administrative 
expenses of the councils, less administrative expenses relating to trading 
concerns and water and sewerage services. Interest on loans, overdrafts, 
etc., in respect of ordinary services amounted to £878,149 in 1987, and there 
were additional. amounts on account of trading undertakings £68,468, and 
water and sewerage works, £179,282. Thus the total interest in 1987 
amounted to £625,894; the amount in suburban municipalities being 
£237,235, in country municipalities £279,689 and in shires £108,970. 

The aggregate: expenditure:in 19387 amounted to £11,900,370;.an increase 
of £469,580 -as compared with 19386. The increase in respect of ordinary 
services was: £217,533, trading accounts. £221,842 and water and..sewerage 
£30,205. In expenditure on ordinary services there were increases in 
administration: £64,339 and’svorks. £260,761, and:a decrease im parks. and 
reserves £168,267. 
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The following 


Tapie 493,— 


statement of capital transactions, 
Invested Funds Account, during 1986 and 1987, 
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or operations 


on 


should be considered in 
conjunction with figures of income and expenditure :— 


Transactions, 19386 and 1987. 


Suburban and Country Municipalities and Shires, Capita\ 


Year ended 31st December, 1927. 
Total, 
Municipalities, Monici+ 
Particulars. pallies 
Shires. Total. | giites 
Suburban. | Country. 1936, 
* * 
Dedii— £ £ £ £ £ 
Loan Expenditure... 808,408 872,390 685,544 2,306,340 | 575,248 
¥xpenditure froin Government Advances - 28,566 27,446 11,883 67,895 | $21,413 
Balances owing on Piststred Debts! 
incurred during year i 17,456 15,427 29,303 62,186 1,429 
Fixed assets written off— 
Depreciation and Obsolescence 68,796 228,130 186,298 433,224 | 412,131 
Sale ... f hay ole 24,121 51,667 30,566 106,354 38,093 
Other de 6,422 | 29,042 6,659 42,123 | 38,153 
Total 953,767 | 1,224,102 900,253 8,078,122 |1,436,467 
Credit—- a ~ 
Assets Purehased. rr 291,947 | 1,041,546 573,287 1,906,780 |1,197,827 
Loan Repayments (including Sinking ¥ und) 447,628 208,684 135,859 792,169 | 706,520 
Payment of Deferred Debts and Govern- 
ment Advances”... or ube wae 60,197 112,975 81,235 254,407 | 264,183 
Other ... ‘ ae 9,737_ 47,677 11,263 68,677 52,821 
“Potal,, nae 809,507 | 1,410,882 801,644 | 3,022,033 2,221,351 
Credit Balance representing net transactions! 
on Invested Funds Account,. Kia «(=)144,,260 188,780 |(-) 98,609 |(-) 56,089 | 754,884 
Nettrausactions on Available Fund 8 Account 
Excess of Income over Ixpenditure 
chargeable thereto + «(--)238,920 205,773 |(-)116,233 Be ) 143,380 | 719,322 
Less Credit Balance from Invested Funds Acct, (-)144,260 186,780 \(-) § 98, €09 |(-) 56,089 | 784,884 
Surplus ae as (=) 89,660 18,993 |(-) 16, 624° (= (=) 87,201, (=)85 562 | 


* Hixclusivo of Clhy of Sydney. 
+ Transferred from precediug table of Incoine and Expenditure, 


Loan expenditure incurred during 1937 amounted to £2,366,340, as com- 
pared with £575,248 in 1986. In 1987, loan expenditure amounting to 
£1,659,886 wags for ordinary services, £176,498 for trading undertakings 
and £529,961 for water and sewerage works. Expenditure from repayable 
Government advances amounted to £67,895, viz.: ordinary services, £46,784, 
and water and sewerage funds, £21,111, and balances outstanding in respect 
of deferred debts incurred during the year were £62,186, viz., ordinary ser- 
vices, £56,320, trading undertakings, £1,732, and water id sewerage funds, 
£4,134. 


A distribution of the credit items (as in Table 493) according to the 
various types of funds is as follows :— 


Repayment of Payment of 


Assets Loan 


Purchased. Repayments. Oo eee Bea 

£ £ £ £ 
Ordinary Services ... ace te 727,637 647,487 130,751 56,104 
Trading oe ou bs 469,410 139,875 2,698 1,603 
Water and Sewerage vie w+ 709,733 4,807 62,751 500 
Total sae «+ 1,906,780 792,169 196,200 58,207 


The net deficiency of income as compared with expenditure payable 
from income amounted to £87,291 in 1987. The deficiency amounted to 
£89,660 in the suburban municipalities and £16,624 in the shires, and in the 
country municipalities there was a surplus of income of £18,993. 
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‘The aggregate revenue and capital expenditure in 19387 was £14,922,403, 
consisting of expenditure chargeable against revenue, £11,900,870 (Table 
492), and assets purchased, loan and debt repayments, etc., £3,022,0383 (Table 
493). Of this expenditure a sum of £2,366,340 was provided from loans, 
£67,895 from repayable Government advauees,.and £62,186 from deferred. 
payment debts. Thus the expenditure incurred during the ‘year which was 
not financed by borrowing on fixed terms amounted to £12,425,982. 


The following table shows approximately the manner in which income 
wag disbursed during 1937. Component items of expenditure under ordinary 
services have been related to income within that sphere, and total expendi- 
ture on ordinary services and trading and water and sewerage accounts to 
income: from all sources. 


TasiE 494.—Suburban and Country Municipalities and Shires, 
Expenditure per £ of Income, 1987. 


Disbursements per £ of Tnrome. 
Head of Service. Munteipalities, 
Shires, Total, 
Suburban. Country. * 
Ordinary Serviccs, 
s. d. 8. d. s. d. s, d. 
Expenditure chargeable to Income not 
financed by Loans or other forms of 
fixed borrowing— 
Ordinary Services— 
Administration 6 er sae 1 3 1 6 1 4 1 4 
Public Works ... ans see wf} 7 11 9 3 14 11 ll 3 
Health ... ws aoe _ ef} 2 11 3.8 11 2 3 
Public Services as we ae) de 8. 2 4 0 8 1 4 
Property and Plant... 1 0 011 0 7 0 10 
Interest on Loans, Overdrafts, koa: sie 1 5 0 9 0 4 0 10 
Other ... see _ wee tee 1 4 0 2 0 3 0 7 
Total see ba | 17° 6 18 7 19 2 18 5 
All Services. 
Ordinary Services eee tee «-{ 16 10 8 9 17 3 14 2 
Trading Accounts ae «| 0 6 5 11 1 3 2 8 
Water and Sewerage Accounts ane ane 111 0 2 0 9 
Total, Revenue Expenditure) 17 4 16 7 18 8 17.7 
Capital Expenditure, nob financed by | 
Loans, ete.— 
Purchase of Assetst ove or | O 2 17 0 5 0 9 
Loan Repayments 2 7 1 0 0 7 1 3 
Payments off Government. Advances and 
Deferred Debts ae 0 4 0 6 0 4 0 5 
Other nr ‘ int ss 0 1 0 3 01 0 2 
Total Expenditure ... «f 20 6 19 11 20 1 20 2 
* Exclusive of City of Sydney. ; + Trading and water and sewerage funds only. 


The cost of servicing the debt under the head of ordinary services, includ- 
ing both interest and redemption, was heaviest in the suburban munici- 
palities, being 4s. 5d. per & of revenue from ordinary services as eompared 
with 9s. 5d. in country municipalities and 1s. 2d. in shires. These differences 
are due mainly to the fact that costly road and street construction has been 
carried out in the suburbs more extensiyely than in country districts. On 
the other hand, however, country councils have incurred gubstantial debts 
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for: the establishment of trading undertakings and. .water-and sewerage -ser- 
vices, so that a large proportion of their expenditure-for debt. charges relates 
to these:activities. Expenditure per £'of. reveune fronmi-all-sources on interest 
and debt-redemption was 4s. 4d. in suburban niunicipalities, 2s. 10d. 
country-municipalities, ig. 5d. in shires and Qs. 9d. for all councils. 


Liabilities and Assets of Suburban-and Country Areas. 

The liabilities and assets of the City of Sydney as at 31st December, 1937; 
are shown on page’.570;.and the following statement indicates the nature of 
the liabilities and.iassets at book value‘as-at that date of ‘the suburban and 
country municipalities and the shires, amounts due from one fund. to 
another being excluded. Assets do not include the capital value of reads 
and bridges, on which expenditure is charged to revenue, even though 
many such works are financed. by borrowing. 


Taste 495.—Suburban and.:Country Municipalities and Shires, Liabilities 
and .Agssets, 1986 and 1987, 


As at 31st December, 1937. Total, 
Sophie Maes Munici- 
Particulars. Municipalities. palities 
Shires. Total. and Shires, 
Suburban. | Country. * 1936. 
Liabilities— & | £ £ £ £ 
Long ‘lerm— : | 
Loans and Deferred Debts dae v| 5,172,582 | 3,092,838 | 2,077,924, |10,843,344-| 8,202,898 
é Dust Government... ihe os 373,498 | 4,739,224 682,888 | 5,795,610 | 5,840,333 
urrent— 
Creditors, including FRNCEEES eto., due 
to' Government + . was 209,029 294,016 222,597 815,642, 736,116 
Bank-Overdraft . 696,994 4213043 444,410 | 1,562 447 | 1,388,373 
Other (including ‘Deposits ‘on Contracts, 
unecxpended Government Grants and 
other ‘l'rust moneys) ... avs aa 94,607 223,062 226,656 544,325 412,708 
Total Liabilities «| °6,636,710-| 8,770,183 | 3)654,475 |19,061,368 -| 16,580,428 
Assets— ; 
Cashin hand and bank... ut 531,690 | 1,240,049 ‘760,786 | 2,532,525 1,740,572 
Investments in Stocks and Bouds oa 2,902 103,075 125,085 231,062 192,130 
Outstanding Rates and Luterest . ee 865,688 687,064 785,509 | 2,838,261 2,444,516 
Debtors as se ae bats 335,175 599,409 311,284 | 1,245,868 | 1,087,240 
Stores and Materials’ Se 67,914 197,846 100,365 366,125 292,939 
Land, Buildings, Plant and Machinery ° oe 2,636,438 :|10,697,157 | 2,740,106 |16,073,701 | 14,749,627 
Total Assets ... ae 4,439,807 - 113,524. 600 4,823,135 [22,787,542 |-20,507,024 
Balance— | 
Available Funds . ae eee aver 385,348 | 1,113,394 704,524 | 2,203,266 2,287,225 
Invested Funds... cn we Lo (-)'2,5823251 | 36415093 | 464,136 | 1,522,908 | 1,630,371 
Net .. to iO 2,196,908 | 4,754,417 | 1,168,660 | 3,726,174 3,926,596 
* Exclusive of City of Sydney, (-) Indicates excess: of liabilities. 


Balance sheets of local governing bodies, except the Gity of Sydney, 
are divided into two sections, viz., Available Funds and’Invested Funds. 
Liquid assets and current liabilities are included in the former secticn, 
and fixed assets, investments, debts on extended terms and long-term 
liabilities:in -the latter. 

Items comprising the ‘Available and Invested Funds sections of the 
-balance-sheet are combined in the foregoing statement, the balance only 
of each section being shown. 

The ;substantial credit balances-of the Available Funds -Account, repre- 
senting excesses of liquid assets over ‘current ‘liabilities: carried: ‘forward and 
available for expenditure in 1988; indicate a satisfactory financial position, 
which, however, is. dependent upon ‘collection of outstanding. rates: ‘The 
amount :of overdue rates increased very rapidly from £651,902 in 1928: to 
£2;618,586 at the end of 1984, and declined to £2,388,261 ‘between 1984 
and 1937, 
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The items “overdrafts” and “cash in hand -and bank balances” are the 
respective totals.of the debit.and credit bank balances of the separate funds 
of individual councils, and- not the net balance of.all.accounts.. Thus an 
overdraft of, say, strect lighting fund. has been so treated: and not used to 
diminish or extinguish a credit bank balance of general fund. 

At 31st December, 1937, there. were 31 suburban municipalities with net 
overdrafts on all funds, the aggregate amount being £307,947, and 17 with 
net credit bank balances on all accounts, the amount being £142,648. Of 
the country municipalities there were 33 with net overdrafts £51,601, and 
88 with net credit: balances £870,607. In 49 shires the net overdrafts were 
£90,376, and ‘in 90 the-net credit balances were £406;752; 

Assets, mainly in suburban municipalities, consisting of undertakings “or 
agreements by the Main Roads Department to repay loans, or to subsidise 
councils in the repayment of-loans and deferred debts :incurred for main 
voads, have been excluded from Table 495, though corresponding: liabilities 
have-been included. The approximate amount of these assets was £295;000. 
Annual payments by the Main Roads Department of interest and instal- 
ments of principal amounting: to. about £85,000: are included in Government 
grantsin Table 492. 

The policy: of constructing roads and other major.works from Joan 
moneys has been. followed more extensively: in the suburban area—where 
development has been rapid—than in the country districts, and this is the: 
cause of the heavy: adverse balance on Invested Funds Account. In the 
country districts large outlays of borrowed: fnnds have. been: more:generally 
applied to the establishment of electricity, gas, water and sewerage services, 
and such assets are included: in the value of Jand, buildings, plant, ete. 

FINancisu. ASSISTANCE RECBIVED FROM ‘GOVERNMENT. 

"The central Government of the State affords financial assistance to the 
local. governing bodies by supplementing general revenues and :contributing 
to the cost of specified works and services. Assistance to general revenues 
is paid to shires only in the form of endowment in which individual 
shires participate according to .an apportionment made by the Governr 
ment in every third year. The matters to be taken into account in making. 
the apportionment are specified. in the Local Government Act, e.g., the 
necessity for developing new districts, the extent to which the council and 
the people of the areas concermed undertake to share in the development 
by constructing works or paying local rates, the rate. levied and its relation 
to the maximum rate. 

The amount of endowment, which for a number of -years had been about 
£150,000 per annum, was increased to £250;000 in 1928. It was, reduced 
to the statutory minimum, £150,000, in 1931, and increased to £177,500 
in 1937. The allotment for the three years commencing 1st January, 1987, 
was as follows :— 

19 shires receive no endowment. 


13 —CO«, 3 less than £500 per annum. 
35 Ci, is £500 and under £1,000 per annum. 
28 —C,, 53 £1,000 sy £1,500 35 


17, » £1,500 i £2,000, 


12, »» £2,000 - £8,000, 
io, » £8,000 ra £4,000, 
4 » £4,000 » £5,000, 


1 ,, receives £5,250. 
‘Grants by the State for specific purposes, made to both municipalities 
and shires, usually form the subject of application by individual -councils. 
Prior to 1925 the State voted annually to municipalities and shires 
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considerable sums for the maintenance of main roads and bridges, and these 
sums are included below under the heading “Public Works.” In 1925, how- 
ever, the Main Roads Board came into being and part of the increased 
funds, set aside for main roads construction and maintenance, were dis- 
bursed through the councils of municipalities-and shires. Annual grants of 
relatively small amounts are made to recoup revenue lost through the aboli- 
tion of tolls on road ferries and special assistance is rendered occasionally 
for repairing damage caused by flood, fire, ete. 


The machinery of local government has been utilised also for the dis- 
bursement of money made available by the Govermment for the relief of 
unemployment. Under arrangements which are described in the chapter, 
“Employment,” relief works were undertaken by the councils and the 
Governnient paid part of the cost. The amount of Government funds 
distributed in this way was £1,806,608 in 1938-34, £2,814,202 in 1984-35, 
£3,348,989 in 1935-86, £2,143,346 in 1986-37, and £38338,366 in 1987-88. 


Government assistance in another form is given to the municipalities and 
shires in terms of the Local Government: (Further Amendment) Act, 1935, 
to enable them to undertake the construction of works and the provision 
of services which would otherwise be beyond their financial resources. By 
the Act the Treasurer was authorised, until 30th June, 1940, to make 
agreements with the councils for State contributions towards interest and 
sinking fund charges in respeet of loans raised by them. The Treasurer 
may agree also to pay interest which is in excess of 84 per cent, per annum 
cn loans expended by the councils on water supply and sewerage works. 
Under this arrangement councils are enabled to borrow for water and sew- 
erage services at the same net rate of interest as the rate which the State 
charges them on similar works constructed by the Department of Public 
Works in former years. The Government was authorised also to make 
advances to supplement loans raised by councils for certain purposes. 


Moneys paid to the councils of municipalities and shires for any of 
the abovementioned purposes are included in the following statement of 
funds provided by the State or Commonwealth Government and expended 
by councils in the years 1921 to 19387. The amounts include both grants 
given primarily as financial assistance (c.g. endowment) and moneys ex- 
pended by Councils as agents for the Government (e.g., on unemployment 
relief works, main roads, ete.). The matter'is described on page 575. 


TasLe 496.—Municipalities and Shires, Government Grantst, 1921-1987. 


Municipalities. Shires. Total 
Y¥ Publi otal | wna Publi noth | “mene 
car. Ube fate NGdOWw- Uohse 7 ota men 
Works. Other. | Mnnici ment. Works. | hel | ghires. | Assistance. 
palities. 
£ £ & £ £ £ £ £ 
1921...) 51,466 5,772 57,238 |178,420 | 152,181 572 | 331,173 | 388,411 


1926 ...) 242,051 | 5,441 | 247,492 | 147,525 | 958,447 | 7,123 11,113,095 |1,360,587 
1929 ...| 424,732 | 6,102 | 430,834 |254,948 |1,488,334 | 498 |1,743,780 |2,174,614 
1930 ...| 603,857 | 28,865 | 632,722 | 250,303 [1,467,358 | 4,980 {1,722,591 [2,355,313 
1931 ...| 342,707 | 9,073 | 351,780 | 149,533 | 678,980 | 315 | 828,828 |1,180,608 
1932 ...| 426,678 | 53,109 | 479,787 |147,095 | 693,139 | 1,319 | 841,553 |1,321,340 
1933 ...| 796,407 | 90,433 | 886,840 | 148,544 {1,147,991 | 21,052 [1,317,587 2,204,427 
1934. ,..|1,635,987 | 274,694. 1,910,681 | 150,249 1,815,009 | 14,839 [1,980,097 |3,890,778 
1935. ...12,355,510 * 12,355,510 | 149,250 2,429,812 | * (2,579,062 |4,984,572 
1936. ...|2,305,446 * 12,305,446 | 149,875 |2,249,168 | * [2,399,043 [4,704,489 
1937. ...11,506,910 * 11,506,910 [175,425 2,174,158 * — 19,349,583 |3,856,493 


* Included under Public Works. 
ft Including amounts paid to Councils for disbursement as agents for the Government, 
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The amounts stated in the table represent transfers to revenue from the 
Trust Fund, to which Government grants are credited, pending actual 
expenditure on the works, etc., for which they were granted. 


Loans. 


Loans obtained by the Council of the City of Sydney prior to 1905 were 
raised under the provisions of special Acts of Parliament. In 1905 the 
Sydney Corporation Amendment Act authorised the Council to raise loars, 
with the approval of the Governor, by the sale of debentures secured upon 
the corporate rates and revenues of the Council from whatever source 
arising, and to issue new debentures to repay any such debentures upon 
ynaturity. The term of the debentures may not exceed in the aggregate 
Hfty years, and a sinking fund must be established for each loan raised 
under the Act of 1905, on the basis of 3 per cent. per annum compound 
interest over the period of fifty years. The maximum rate of interest pay- 
able was fixed at 4 per cent. until 1917, when amending legislation provided 
that the rate of interest be fixed by the Council with the approval of the 
Governor. ‘The Act of 1917 provided also that, in lieu of issuing deben- 
tures subject to the provisions of. the Act of 1905, the Council may issue 
debentures to secure the repayment of its loans, together with interest 
thereon, by equal yearly or half-yearly instalments. An Act passed in 
1928 authorised the City Council to raise loans outside Australia. 

In terms of a further amendment, which became operative as from 1st 
July, 1935, the Council may not exceed by way of overdraft an amount 
equal to one-half of the income, as certified by the Auditor-General, of 
the fund to which the overdraft relates. Proposals to raise loans, other 
than renewal loans, overdrafts and Joans for essential services, must 
be submitted for investigation by the Minister, who may make such recom- 
mendations as he thinks fit. Particulars of the proposal: must be notified 
and a poll must be taken if demanded before the expiration of one month 
by 15 per cent. of the electors enrolled as ratepayers. The Council is 
empowered to issue inscribed stock and to maintain inscribed stock regis- 
tries in any countries in whicli principal sums are payable. On the applica- 
tion of security holders, debentures may be converted to inscribed stock 
and inscribed stock to debentures. 

Loans obtained by the councils of other municipalities and of shires are 
yaised usually under the Local Government Act, 1910, and its amendments. 

In respect of municipal loans, the Local Governnient Act prescribes that 
a council may not borrow any moneys which, with existing loans, will cause 
the total indebtedness to exceed 20 per cent. of the unimproved value of 
ratable land in the area. It is provided, however, that certain loans 
expended on reproductive works may be excluded in calculating the limit. 

Loans under the Loca] Government Act may be raised by four methods, 
viz., limited overdraft, and renewal, ordinary, or special loans. The Gover- 
nor’s approval of a loan is required in all instances with the exception of 
limited overdrafts. 

Limited overdrafts may be obtained for any purpose upon which the 
council 1s authorised to expend a fund (except a trust fund) or for any 
purpose for which moneys raised by ordinary loan may be applied. The sum 
raised may not exceed half the preceding year’s income of the fund in re- 
spect of which it is obtained. 

The purpose of limited overdrafts is to enable the councils to finance 
a regular programme of works and services and to meet extraordinary ex- 
penditure during periods of inequality or. fluctuations in the collection of 
rates, In view of this fact, the Department. of Local Government suggests 
to the councils as a general principle that the amount of the overdraft at the. 
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end of each year, or, at least, at the end of cach council’s term, should not 
exceed the amount of outstanding rates in the case of the general or other 
fund of which rates constitute the principal source of revenue. 


Renewal loans are for the purpose of repaying or renewing any other 
loan, and for paying the.expenses incidental thereto. 


Ordinary loans are those for such purposes as carrying out orders as 
to boundary works, discharging liability arising under’ verdiets or‘ orders 
of legal. tribunals, establishing or extending sanitary and garbage services, 
acquiring machinery and equipment for the construction of roads and 
bridges, establishing road punts and road ferries, and meeting liabilities 
transferred to the council consequent upon alteration of boundaries. An 
ordinary loan may be obtained notwithstanding that it will raise the total 
indebtedness of the council above the prescribed limit, but while there is 
an excess the council may not raise a special loan. 


The law governing. the borrowing powers of municipalities and shires was 
revised by an amending Act passed in 1935.. Im terms of the Act, the 
definition. of an ordinary: loan. was extended to..include loans raised for the 
purpose of (a). constructing drains, stormwater channels, public baths and 
works for the.development of tourist traffic, the improvement of recreational 
facilities, bridges and roads of access and the establishment and extension 
of electricity undertakings; (b) providing water supply and sewerage 
services; (c) financing the construction of water mains and sewers by the 
Metropolitan or Hunter District Boards in areas served by them; and 
(d) purchasing tools and materials required by the councils for unemploy- 
ment relief works. Ordinary. loans for any of these purposes may be raised 
only with the approval of the Governor, and this may not be granted after 
30th June, 1940, and unless the Minister has indicated that the Government 
will. make a-supplementary advance towards the capital cost of the project 
or an annual contribution towards- commitments incurred by the council 
in relation to the-loan. Where: the purpose of a loan is the provision. of 
water aud sewerage services, it is required also that the proposed scheme 
be investigated by a “Loans. and Advances Advisory Committee,” or when 
the extension of water mains and sewers is undertaken by the Metropolitan 
or Hunter’ District Board: that an agreement be made between the Council 
and the Board concerned. 

A further amendment of the law passed in December, 1987 (to be 
efiective until 30th June, 1940) enables councils. to borrow by way of 
ordinary loan.to ‘repay sums due to the Government: in relation: to capital 
debts on works of water supply and sewerage. Loans raised for: this 
purpose are not to be taken to, account in determining. the: limits of 
councils’ powers to borrow. 

Special loans:are those which do not fall within the other three categories. 
‘A council must give notice of a. proposal’ to .raisc’-a. special loan, ‘and the 
ratepayers have the right, by petition of at least 25 per cent. of those con- 
cerned, to demand. that a poll be: taken. as to whether they approve: of tthe 
loan, and as to whether the loan rate (if any) shall be on. the unimproved 
or, the improved.,capital. value. As.a: general zule shire special loans may 
not. exteed: in the: aggregate:a.sum: equal to:.three times the. amount of: the 
income, as shown by the last year’s accounts. 

The: councils: may accept from ratepayars advances ‘not exceeding -£500 
for the purpose. of. carrying.out necessary works:for which the lenders; have 
applied. “Such: loans must. be: free of interest or at. a rate not exceeding 
4 per cent., and the amount accepted by a ‘council may not exceed one- bei 
of. the total-revenue for. the preceding: year. 
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Renewal, ordinary, or special loans under the Local Government Act are 
-secured, firstly. upon the income of the fund to which the loans belong, and, 
secondly, upon the income of the council arising from any source. 

Uniess the loans are repayable by instalments at intervals of one year 
or less, there must be a sinking fund for loan repayment in every fund in 
respect of which a renewal, ordinary, or special loan has been raised, and in 

-each year the council must transfer to the sinking fund a sum of not less 

than the amounts which were stated in its applications for the approval 
of the loans. In the case of loans repayable by annual or more frequent 
instalments, the reserve for repayment is optional. 

County councils may raise loans if expressly authorised under the powers 
delegated by constituent councils. They are not subject to the limitation, of 
borrowing imposed on municipalities and shires, and a poll may not be 
demanded in respect of such loan’ proposals. 


The Treasurer is empowered on the recommendation of the Minister to 
guarantee the repayment of loans raised by the municipalities situated 
within the Western Division (including the municipalities of Balranald, 
Hillston and Nyngan) and by county councils engaged in the supply of 
water or sewerage services. 

The fixed loans of the municipalities, shires, and county couucils at 
81st December, 1937, were as stated hereunder. In addition to these Joans, 
the long-term indebtedness of the councils included £5,925,605 owed to the 
‘Government aud £163,425 on deferred payment contracts. 


Taste 497—Municipalities, Shires and County Councils, Fixed Loans. 
Sinking Funds and Interest, 1937. 


Loans Outstanding, Aceunmu ] 
Local Bodies, arec | Interest. 
Ne on coe London. | New York. Total. pining 
| 
Municipalities and | | 
Shives— £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Sydney ... ..| 9,065,231/2,000,000 & [11,0 065,231 {3,999,594 | 479,155 
suber had Munici- | | : 
palities vl 5,096,332 | 5 5,096,332 | 5,403 |; 209,695 
Country Munici- | | 
pailities... . ».{(2)3,072,308 wa ; 3,072,308 53,486 | 112,948 
Shires... ...(0)1,715,061! 305,000 ! 2,020,061 104,052 72,343 
Total Municipal- i 
jties and Shires £ 18,948,932 2,305,000 ho 21,253, 932 |4,162,535 |) 874,141 
County Councilst £ 7,641,867 5,171,500 1,913,310 /14, 726,677 2,148, 266 | 682,154 
Grand Total £| 26,590,799 7,476,500 |1,913,310 135, 980,609 6, 310,801 |1,556,295 
| ! 


* Tncludes loans raised in Victoria («) £121,597, (b) £1,935. + Includes Grafton and South Grafton 
Water Board. 


The net loan debt, after deducting sinking funds, was £29,669,808 at the 
eud of 1937. The total amount of interest on fixed loans was £1,556,295, 
distributed according to place of payment as follows:—New South Wales, 
£1,081,769; Victoria, £5,444; London, £363,850; and New York, £105,232. 

During 1937, new loans were arranged as follows:—City of Sydney, 
. £215,850; suburban municipalities, £1,186,005; country municipalities, 
.£1,374,923; shires, £841,667; and county councils, £451,500 

The following table shows the fixed loans at the end of various years 
since 1921, also the accumulated sinking funds and the net amount of 
‘loans outst..nding, 
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The figures published in Tables 498 to 500 have been revised since- 
1936-387 by the inclusion of the loans of the county Councils, with which. 
are classified the loans of the Sydney County Council, which used to be- 
combined with those of the City of Sydney. 

Tasly 498.—Municipalities, Shires and County Councils, Gross and Net 
Loan Debt, 1921 to 1987. 


Gross Amount of Fixed Loans Outstanding x, 
(excluding bank overdrafts). Aceumu- ae 
At 31st r dated of Loans 
December. City of | Other County Sinking" Qutstand- 
Sydney.* aera: Shires, Councils.t Total. Fund. ing. 
‘ies. 
£000. £000. £000. | £000. £000. £000. £000. 
1921 ... peal 5,570 1,983 110 3,771 11,434 1,466 9,968 
1926 ... vel 7,619 4,388 1,036 7,013 20,056 2,486 17,570: 
1929 ... re 10,488 8,145 1,398 11,949 31,980 3,156 28,824 . 
1930 ... ave 10,666 8,591 1,488 14,359 35,104 3,544 31,560 
1931... «| 10,878 8,613 1,438 14,428 35,357 3,969 31,388 
1982 ... w{ 10,995 8,201 1,361 14,645 35,202 4,269 30,933. 
1933 ... ans 11,069 7,736 1,300 14,646 34,751 4,673 30,078. 
1934 ... ve; ~—-:11,166 7,239 1,216 14,834 34,455 5,160 29,295 
19385 ... ied 11,037 6,821 1,150 14,769 33,777 5,709 28,068 
1936 ... a 10,921 6,714 1,293 14,347 33,275 5,710 27,565 
1937 ... «| 11,065 8,169 2,020 14,727 35,981 6,311 29,670 


* Exclusive of Loans of Electricity Undertaking (now Sydney County Council). 
t Inclndes The Sydney County Council and the Grafton and Sonth Grafton Water Board. 


Between 1921 and 1930 the councils expended large sums, chiefly on 
electricity services and roads, and the net loan liability increased rapidly... 
Loan projects were drastically curtailed during the depression period and 
for some years the amounts set aside to provide for redemption exceeded 
new loans. Under the system of Government subsidies described on page 580,. 
the councils’ loan programmes were expanded and the net loan liability 
inereased by £2,105,000 in 1987. 

The net loan liability at the end of 1937, was distributed as follows :—- 
Electricity works, £14,001,489, or 47 per cent.; gasworks, £24,248; water- 
supply, £484,241; sewerage, £429,974; and roads, bridges, buildings, parks: 
and reserves, baths, plant, etc., £14,779,856, or 50 per cent. 

The place of redemption and the approximate amount of interest payable 
on the fixed loans of the municipalities, the shires, and county councils 
in New South Wales, are shown in the following table :— 


Tas_e 499.—Municipalities, Shires and County Councils, Gross Loan Debt 
and Interest payable in Australia and Overseas, 1921 to 1987. 


Gross Amount of Fixed Loans Maturing. | Annual Interest. 
Yoar, 
Tn Australia. Oversea. | Total. Tn Australia. Oversea. | Total. 
£ £ ¥ £ £ £ 
1921 «| 9,922,268 1,512,000 11,434,268 421,185 85,690 506,875 
1926 w{ 16,823,720 3,232,500 20,056,220 855,326 187,862 | 1,043,188. 
1929 | 24,674,813 7,305,000 31,979,813 | 1,327,416 401,775 | 1,729,191 
1930 | 25,755,090 9,348,986 35,104,076 | 1,418,665 514,194 | 1,932,859 
1931 | 26,026,351 9,330,633 35,356,984 | 1,251,709 516,958 | 1,768,667 
1932 ...| 25,898,669 9,303,397 35,202,066 | 1,182,891 490,830 | 1,673,721 
1933 w.| 25,466,403 9,285,028 34,751,431 1,168,884 476,889 | 1,645,773: 
19384 «| 25,014,389 9,440,988 34,455,377 | 1,096,751 480,935 | 1,577,686 
1935 | 24,351,690 9,425,166 33,776,856 | 1,068,867 480,065 | 1,548,932 
1936 | 23,866,394 9,408,622 33,275,016 | 1,024,137 470,102 | 1,494,239: 
1937 ...| 26,590,799 9,389,810 35,980,609 | 1,087,213 469,082 | 1,556,295+ 


* Years 1921 to 1929 London only; New York included, in 1930 to 1937, viz.: Loan repayable by 
half yearly instalments, amounted at end of 1937 to £1,913,309, annual interest being £105,232. 
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The loan expenditure of the municipalities, shires and county councils. 
is shown below for the years 1928 to 1987, also the amount provided annually 
for the redemption of loan debt during the years 1931 to 1937. 


Taste 500.—Municipalities, Shires, and County Councils, Loan Expendi- 
ture and Repayments, 1928 to 1987. 


ie City of Jounty 
Sun Ds eee sydney. Municipalities. Shires. Counells Total, 
a T 
Loan Expenditure, 

£ £ £ £ j £ 
1928 ooh ik 671,433 1,750,146 | 270,404 1,489,698 4,181,681 
1929 isis v.| 1,235,256 1,344,810 294,223 2,556,134 5,430,423" 
1930 ses sas 579,987 1,172,903 196,315 2,439,942 4,389,147 
1931 athe ae 184,540 616,136 62,130 58,468 921,274. 
19382 is ota 61,997 231,208 | 23,099 328,287 644,591 
1933 oe vale 312,556 135,734 | 22,323 170,826 641,439° 
1934 ax aE 157,683 115,268 18,503 246,912 538,366 
1935 te oa 202,594 | 145,354 18,186 20,222 386,356. 
1936 aa ad 106,188 |; 415,864 | 159,884 32,530 713,961 
1937 a sae 138,499 1,680,796 © 685,544 468,854. 2,973,693. 

Repayment of Loansf. 

£ £ £ £ £ 
1931 i ae 275,589 582,114 | 96,985 197,782 1,152,470 
1932 fe ae 216,075 581,997 102,807 193,477 1,094,356 
1933 o ees 251,056 583,678 114,508 322,717 1,271,959° 
1934 ae wel 841,115 608,933 118,083 233,719 1,301,850: 
1935 te we 461,782 597,888 113,937 289,206 1,462,813 
1936 ie we 139,519 597,577 108,943 664,827 1,510,866 
1937 Rae we 479,498 656,310 135,859 267,786 1,539,453 

| 


* Exclusive of Wlectricity Undertaking (now Sydney County Council). 
+ Includes the Sydney County Council and the Grafton and South Grafton Water Board. 
} Includes credits to Sinking Fund Reserves. 

The municipal, shire and county councils frequently resort to the “instal-- 
ment payment system” when purchasing road-making and other plant,. 
land for parks, etc., and, in some cases, for works, such as roads and bridges. 
In this way the councils in country districts incurred a large amount of 
indebtedness to the State Government for the construction of water and’ 
sewerage services. The total amount of “instalment or deferred payment 
debts” incurred and of principal repaid in each of the seven years, 1931 to 
1987, were as follows :— 


Deferred Deferred 


7 Principal er Principal 
ae hearer Repaid. ee pacuresdt Repaid. 
£ £ £ £ 
1931... De 592,342 236,666 19385... vie 528,716 234,984 
1982... Hoe 319,212 216,214 1936... ae 372,842 265,959 
1933... ike 453.652 193,709 19387 ... hin 130.081 254,407 
1934... te 725,906 195,215 


MunicipaL Gasworks. 
The Local Government Act authorises the councils of municipalities and 
shires to construct gasworks, and to supply gas for public lighting and for use 
by private consumers. In the metropolitan area the supply of coal gas is 
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controlled by private companies, and in the country private and municipal 
undertakings provide the service at different centres. Gasworks have not 
‘been established by any of the shire councils. 


Details of the accounts of the gasworks undertakings of various munici- 
malities are shown in the section “Local Government” of she Statistical 
Register, 1937-88. A summary of the revenue accounts of the municipal 
(coal) gasworks in various years since 1921 is shown in the following 
statement :— 


T4BLE 501.—Municipal Gasworks, Revenue Account, 1921 to 1937. 


Expenditure. Income. 
or Surplus 
“Bist Cost of } Total Sales. a Deficiency 
December. | Gas and | Expendi- Rates Other. Total. —). 
Residuals.| ture. Gas. Residuals. : 
£ £ | £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1921 ...| 189,466 | 145,261 |] 185,629 | 12,534 | 4,698 | 4,646 | 157,507 12,246 
1926 ...| 127,554 | 128,681 || 111,852 | 12,966 ; 5,126) 4,377 | 134,321 5,640 
1931 ...| 103,814 | 106,317 || 90,382 | 13,419 | 4,631 ; 3,376 | 111,758 5,441 
1932 ...! 100,012 | 100,606 || 82,576 | 13,359 4,137 4,865 | 104,937 4,331 
1933 ...| 97,630 | 98,282 || 76,807 | 11,329 | 3,185 , 4,504 | 95,775 ||(—)2,507 
1934 ..| 95,477 | 95,851 74,697 | 13,538 2,016 | 5,848 | 95,599 |\(—) 252 
1935 ...| 89,630 | 97,284 || 71,537 | 12,084 2,292 5,570 | 91,483 ||(—)5,751 - 
1936 ...; 88,493 | 89,181 |) 71,549 | 12,954 2,526 4,298 | 91,327 2,146 
1937 ...! 91,821 | 92,087 || 71,522 | 138,959 2,864 8,699 | 97,044 4,957 


The activities of municipal gasworks declined with the extension of 
electricity services in country districts. The number of municipalities 
conducting coal-gas undertakings decreased from 21 in 1921 to 18 in 1987, 
and the quantity of gas sold from 875,915,000 cubic feet to 210,387,000 
-cubic feet. 


The gas manufactured in 1937 measured 272,426,000 cubic feet and the 
average cost, after deducting proceeds from the sale of residuals, was 
5s. 8d. per 1,000 cubic feet. Of the gas sold, 209,854,000 cubic feet were for 
private consumption and 588,000 cubic feet for public lighting. The 
average price realised was 6s. 10d. per 1,000 cubic feet of gas sold. Pro- 
vision for depreciation of plant, treated as a manufacturing cost, amounted 
to £11,556, and £4,112 was provided for the redemption of capital indebted- 
ness. Plant to the value of £10,588 was purchased during the year. 


The balance sheet of the gasworks trading wudertakings at the end of 
1987 is given below :— 


TaBLe 502.—Municipal Gasworks, Liabilities and Assets, 1937. 


Liabilities. Assets. 
£ £ 

Loans and deferred payment debts 27,910 || Buildings, land, stock, plant, etc. 265,106 

‘Sundry creditors, ete. ... ... 15,368 | Sundry debtors, including amounts 
Overdrafts fi -_ .. 12,469 due from other funds ... .. 24,406 
———— || Outstanding rates ina ite 1,972 
Total Liabilities ... ... 55,747 || Fixed deposits and investments... 8,460 
‘Excess of Assets ... pete .. 252,586 |) Bank balance and cash ... ead 8,389 
Total .., iat ... £308,333 Total .., ts .., £308,333 
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A surplus of ‘assets at the end of 1987 was disclosed by all gasworks 
undertakings, though ten of them incurred deficiencies in respect of the 
year’s operations, 


Contron or Exvrcrricitty DiveLorpmM Ent. 
Measnies for co-ordinating the developmeit of electricity tesouices in 
New South Wales are contained in the Gas and Electricity Act, 1935. 


The Governor’s approval must be obtained for the construction or 
exteusion of a generating station or 4 main transmission line foi the supply 
of electricity to the public, except in the case of a transmission line forming 
part of a system \within an area already supplied with electricity. 


By the Act the Electricity Advisory Committee was constituted. Its 
duties are to report on matters referred to it relating to the generation, 
transmission, supply and use of electricity, and, in relation to electricity 
and its supply, to furnish information concerning finance, statistics, stan- 
dards and testing, to devise schemes of co-ordination, to recommend amend- 
ments of the law and to carry out such functions of an advisory character 
as inay be prescribed. Proposals relating to electricity, for which the 
Governor’s approval is required, must be referred to the Committee before 
approval. 


The Committee consists of thirteen members. Jour members were ap- 
pointed under the Act, viz. the Under- “Secretary for Local Government, 
as chairman, the general manager of the Sydney County Council, and the 
chief electrical engineers of the Public Works Department and the Depart- 
ment of Railways. The remaining nine members were appointed by the 
Governor to hold office for three years; eight of them were riominated by 
various representative bodies, 


MoniciraL AND Suire Exeorricrry Works, 


The supply of electricity for lighting and for power is undertaken directly 
in many areas by the councils of municipalities and shires and by county 
councils formed by groups of municipalities and shires for the sole pur- 
pose of conducting electricity undertakings. Some councils have estab- 
lished works for the generation of electricity, and other councils puircliase 
it in bulk from another council, from Government works, or from collieries, 
ete., and distribute to consumers. In addition, councils obtain electricity 
for street and private lighting and power in defined areas from works which 
are privately owned and are not included in the statistics relating to the 
municipal and shire undertakings which follow. 


The largest undertaking is that of the Sydney County Council, which 
in 1987 distributed electricity direct to consumers in the city and thirty- 
two other municipalities. It also supplied electricity in bulk to the local 
councils of ten municipalities and four shires for distribution in their 
respective localities; and to a private company for distribution within a 
municipality and a shire. 


Certain other local governinert bodies obtain electricity in bulk from 
the generatitig stations of the Railway Commissioners of New South Wales, 
the Victorian State Electricity Commission, or the Néw South Wales 
Governnient Power station at Port Kembla. A number of southern localities 
and the Australian rare are supplied from the Burrinjuck hydro-electric 
works, = 2 ‘ 
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The St. George County Council purchases from the Railway Commis- 
sioners bulk supplies of electricity which are sold for street lighting and 
to private consumers in its area, and the Clarence River County Council 
has constructed hydro-electric works on the Nymboida River. The Bega 
Valley County Council commenced operations in December, 1937, having 
purchased a small plant from a private company; it is to develop a hydro- 
electric scheme on the far South Coast. 


A statement of the income and expenditure of the electricity concerns 
of the local governing authorities in 1987 is shown below:— 


TasLE 508.—Municipalities, Shires, and County Councils, Electricity Under- 
takings, Revenue Account, 1987. 


County Councils. 


Munici- 


Particulars, palities, 


Shires. Total. 
St. | Clarence 


George. | River. 


Sydney. Bega 


Valley. 


Income. £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Electricity Sales ...|2,769,148 | 157,124 | 86,257 658 |1,307,976 | 279,866 | 4,601,020 
Meter Rent, Instal- 

lations, etc. ak 8,931 6,843 | 4,862 67 | 113,741 | 27,814 162,258 


Trading Income ...!2,778,079 | 163,967 | 91,119 725 |1,421,717 | 307,680 | 4,763,287 
Loan Rates ... a on se ate _ 20,366 | 24,485 44,851 
Interest, etc, ats ot 4,755 | 1,400 153 14,421 4,400 25,129 


Total Income _ ...|2,778,079 168,722 | 92,519 | 878 |1,456,504 | 336,565 | 4,833,267 


Expenditure. 
Cost of Electricity ...|2,615,382 | 132,451 | 73,244 639 |1,193,960 | 262,227 | 4,277,903 
Public Lighting, At- 

tendance, etc. ...| 127,286 8,890 686 878 | 91,933 | 21,249 | 250,922 


Trading Exp, _ ...!2,742,668 | 141,341 | 73,930 1,517 1,285,803 | 283,476 4,528,825 


Net Income _.,.}_ 35,411 | 27,381 esa (-) 639 you 53,089 | 304,442 


In suburban and country municipalities and shires, 79 municipal and 
34 shire councils provided electricity services during 19387. Of these 24 
municipalities and 10 shires operated generating plants, 58 municipalities 
amd 21 shires distributed current purchased in bulk, and 2 municipalities 
and 8 sluires generated a small quantity of electricity, but purchased the 
major portion of their supplies from other sources. The ratio of electricity 
generated by councils to’ the total quantity generated and purchased was 
approximately 18 per cent. in municipalities and 9 per cent. in shires, 


Deficiencies in respect of the year’s operations amounting to £23,504 
were incurred by 5 municipalities, while in the sliires, some of 
which conduct more than one electricity fund, the aggregate deficiency of 
6 funds amounted to £2,180. 


The amount provided in 1987 to meet depreciation and obsolescence of 
assets was £871,698, distributed as follows: Sydney; County Council 
£657,938, other county councils £21,202, municipalities £154,905, and shires 
£37,658. Capital expenditure incurred during the year amounted to 
£1,380,471: viz., £740,296 by the Sydney County Council, £181,803 by other 
county councils, £314,532 by municipalities and £144,840 by shires. r 
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A summary of the liabilitics and assets of the electricity works at 31st 
December, 1937, is shown below :— 


Taste 504.—Municipalities, Shires and County Councils, Electricity Under- 
takings, Liabilities and Assets, 1987. 


County Councils. 


Particulars, Munici- Shires. Total. 
Sydney. St. | Clarence] Bega | Dalities. 
George. | River. | Valley. 


Liabilities, 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Loans Debt tie «| 13,878,611 | 186,634 | 648,484 | 19,000 | 1,028,928 475,991 16,237,643 
Overdrafts Ari re 11,401 ont 23,100 a 70,440 27,232 132,173 
Creditors, etc. ... daz 1,228,481 | 46,122 | 41,322 1,301 183,274 52,853 1,503,303° 


Total Liabilities | 15,118,443 | 232,756 | 712,906 | 20,301 | 1,232,642 | 556,076 [17,873,124 


Assets, | 
Land, plant, ete. a 14,388,425 | 400,167 | 736,845 | 17,133 | 2,833,167 | 875,445 —|19,251,182 
Debtors, ete. 0 ws 395,417 | 48,215 | 29,963 836 | 321,187 | 115,751 911,369 
Bank and cash ... we *384,812 | 27,007 | 63,484 1,694 198,404 78,474 753,875 

Bixed deposits and 
investments ... aie 2,308,248 | 93,334 ane bee | 316,764 36,953 2,755,299 
otal Assets... ...| 17,476,902 | 568,723 | 830,202 | 19,068 | 3,609,522 | 1,100,623 [28,671,725 
Excess of Assets £!__-2,358,459 | 338,067 | 117,380 |(-) 638 2,436,880 | 550,547 | 5,798,601 


* Includes securities held in ‘frust Fund. 


The liabilities of the Sydney County Council undertaking, as shown 
above, are exclusive of depreciation and other reserves, and the assets 
represent the tangible assets less depreciatior reserve in respect thereof. 


Sales of Electricity. 


A dissection of the sales in 1936 and 1937 by municipalities, shires and 
the county councils is shown below.: 


Taste 505.—Municipalities, Shires and County Councils, Electricity oe 
1936 and 19387, 


1036. | 1937. 

Particulars. | 

Units, | Amount, | Per unit.|{/ Units, Amount, | Per unlt, 
4 000 £ d. 000 £ d. 
Domestic and Commercial! 290,887 | 2,608,748 2:15 || 333,004 | 2,817,705 2:03 
Public lighting ... .| 29,549 263,333 2:14 || 30,735 258,803 2-02 
Industrial power and bulk 356,960 | 1,389,297 0:93 || 403,849 | 1,546,896 0-92 
sales, 
Total we ...| 677,396 | 4,261,378 | 1:51 ||767,588 | 4,623,404 1:45 


The value of sales, as stated above, includes £27,858 in 1986 and £38,419 
in 1937, representing discounts for prompt payment whicli are not allocable 
to the different classes of sales. 


The cost of the 677,396,000 units sold in 1986 was £3,978,242, or 1.41d. 


per mit, ancl 767,588,000 wiits sold in 1937 cost £4,277,908, or 184d. per 
unit. 
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Sydney County Council Electricity Undertaking. 

‘The electricity undertaking administered by the Sydney County Council 
was established by the Municipal Council of Sydney in 1904. It was trans- 
ferred to the control of the Sydney County Council constituted in 1935 in 
terms of the Gas and Electricity Act. 


Supphes of electricity were obtaimed from a power station at Pyrmont 
until the year 1928, wheu 4 conti'act was made for the purchase of addi- 
tional supplies from the Railway Commissioners. Since January, 1929, 
supplies have been available from a power station constructed by the 
Council at Bunnerong, and the contract with the Railway Commissioners 
was terminated on 30th September, 1929. ‘The cost to the 31st December, 
1937, of the Bunnerong generating station, was approximately £3,934,307, 
of which £1,590,182 represented cost of land, buildings atid railway siding, 
£2,293,836 cost of machinery and equipment, aud £50,339 furniture, plant 
and tools. 


The following statement shows the electricity sold during various years 
from 1929 to 1937, also revenue from sales and the cost of the electricity 
and the deficit or surplus after the payment of interest and exchange, 
anid providing for depreciation of plant :— 


Taste 506.—Syduey County Council, Electricity Undertaking, 1929 to 1987, 


Particulars, 1029, 1931. 1985, 1936, | 1937, 
Units sold (000’s) 347,595 319,326 428,615 461,301 514,092 
Receipts per unit (d. ‘< 1-69 1:70 1-42 1:35 1-29 
£ £ £ £ £ 
oat of electricity* .../ 2,313,434 | 2,466,719 | 2,391,816 | 2,518,128 | 2,615,382 
Other expenditure... 44,902 57,178 75,263 | 79,359 127,286 
Total expenditure | 2,358,336 | 2,523,897 | 2,467, 079. 2,597,487 | 2,742,668 
Sales 4. ae ws] 2,494,606 | 2,288,607 | 2,532,111 | 2,603,523 | 2,769,148 
Other income ... ite 55,079 30,971 7,078 6,185 8,931 
Total income —....|_ 2,549,685 | 2,319,578 | 2,589,189 | 2,609,708 | 2,778,079 
Net Proit ... .../ 191,849 |(—)204,319 72,110 12,221 36,411 


* Including interest, exchange and depreciation. 


The eleetricity sold in 1987 was 514,092,000 units and the average price 
was 1.29d. per unit. The purposes for which the electricity was used were 
as follows:—Domestie 130,866,000 units, average price 1.81d.; street light- 
ing, 14,917,000 units; commercial, 89,501,000 units, average price 1.64d.; 
industrial power, 248,367,000 units, average price 0.93d.; and bulk supplies, 
85,441,000 units, average prise 0.72d. 


Fire Bricapes. we, 

The publie services for the prevention and extinguishing of fhrés ars con- 
trolled by a Board of Fire Commissioners, constittited under the Fire 
Brigades Act, 1909-1927. Its jurisdiction extends over certain districts 
which were defined in the Act or added by proclamation. The areas urider 
the control. of the Board are grouped to form fire districts. They include 
the City of Sydney, nearly all the area comprised by the suburban munici- 
palities, also the City of Greater Neweastle, Broken Hill, and other muni- 
cipalities, and shires in respect of towus contained in them, 
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The Bourd consists of a president, appointed by the Governor for a term 
of five years, and seven members, elected for a term of three years, viz., one’ 
by the councils of the Syducy' and suburban municipalities and ghives, oue 
by the councils of the other incorporated areas to which the Act applies, 
three elected by the fire insurance companies, one by the members of volun- 
teer fire brigades, and one by the permanent firemen who are members of the 
Fire Brigades Association of New South Wales. The votes are appor-’ 
tioned among the councils according to the amount contributed to the fund 
administered by the Board, viz., £100 or-under, one vote; over £100. and 
not exceeding £500, two votes; over £500 and not exceeding £1,000, tln'ee 
votes; over £1,000, four votes. ‘ach insurance company and each volun- 
teer and permanent fireman is entitled to one vote. 


Tn each year the Board makes an estimate of the amount proposed to be 
expended in the various fire districts during the ensuing year, and of this 
sum the councils of the municipalities and shires concerned contribute one- 
fourth, the insurance companies one-half, and the Goyernment one-fourth. 
The estimates must be made so that the contribution by the councils in a 
fire district will not exceed 4d. in the £ on the unimproved capital yalue 
of ratable land, though the Board may exceed this limit with the consent 
of the Minister if requested by the councils to:do go. 

Where a fire district is comprised of more than.one municipality or shire, 
the amount to he paid by each council is apportioned according to the 
annual value of ratable land within the district. Payments by the insurance 
companiés are based on the amount of premiums pay‘ible in respect of fire 
risks within each district. With the consent of the Governor, the Board 
may borrow money up to £250,000, 


The Board establishes and maintains permanent fire brigades and autho- 
rises the constitution of volunteer brigades, which are subsidised out of the 
funds. In the metropolitan districts in 1989 there were 79 fire brigades 
comprised by 730 officers and permanent firemen whose services are wholly 
at the Board’s disposal and 279 volunteers. In the country there were 
brigades at 154 localities, tle principal stations being at ‘Newcastle and 
Broken Hill, and there were 81 officers and permanent firemen and 1,565 
volunteers, 


The following table shows the veyenue account of the Board of Fire. 
Commissioners for the year ended 31et December, 1989 :— 


Taste 507.—Fire Brigades, Revenue Account, 1939, 


Revenue, Expenditure. 
£ £ 
Subsidy from Government «+ 118,677 || Administration ... ve = 19,517 
Subsidy from Municipalities and Salaries, including Payments to 
Shires , «es 118,677 Volunteers... .. 279,404 
Subsidy from Fire Insurance Com- Repairs to Buildings, Plant, and 
panies and Firms. ... a. 237,854 |] - other expenses ee » 138,695 
Other Sources, sae .. 8,423 || Equipment and Property Char; ges 40,573 
478,089 
Excess of Revenue 4.. 5,042 
Total ves fo £483,131 Total... et . £483,131 


- The: ‘oonteliutibig i the Atty. fie initnieipaliies and shires comprising’ 
the Sydhey fire district in 1939 represented 6s. 2.4d. per £100 of assessed 
annual value of the ratable land, as compared with 5s, 7d. in 1919, 
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Contributions amouuting to £237,354 were received from 124 insurance 
companies and 42 firms who insured goods with companies not registered 
in New South Wales. In the Sydney fire district such contributions repre- 
sented 18.2 per cent. of the premiums less reinsurances, and in the other 
districts the proportions ranged from 38.27 per cent. 

The estimates of the proposed expenditure by the board for the year 1940 
amounted to £472,320, viz. £860,992 for the Sydney fire district and 
£111,828 for other districts. 

The balance shect of the Board as at 31st December, 1939, is shown in 
the following statement :— 


TAnte 508.—Fire Brigades, Balance Sheet, 1939, 


Liabilities. | | Assets. 
£ £ 

Debentures and Accrued Interest 173,967 || Land and Buildings ile o. 441,869. 

Property and AiuipEioa Ac- Plant and Fire eben ww. 376,720 

count ... vee 623,227 || Stocks on Hand .., : w. =—48,800 
Bank Balances... be 35,177 
Trust Accounts .., sae at 1,634 
Fund Account ,,, ; 29,425 
Surplus Revenue ... ove oes 959 

Total... en £ 864,389 Total a £ 864,389 


WATER AND Srwerace SERVICES. 

The water and sewerage services in the Metropolitan and Newcastle 
(Hunter) districts are administered by statutory boards representative of 
the State Government and the local councils; three country services, viz.: 
Junee, South-west Tablelands and Broken Hill, are under the direct 
control of the State Government; and the other country services are’ 
administered by the municipal or shire councils, 


The works administered by the Metropolitan and Hunter District Boards 
were constructed froni Government loans, and their accounts used to form 
part of the Consolidated Revenue Account at the State Treasury. Gradu- 
ally the Boards have been entrusted with power to manage their own 
finances aud to raise loans, with the Governor’s approval, for the construc- 
tion of new works. Substantial Government assistance has been granted 
to these bodies in the form of remissions of capital indebtedness to the 
State. Particulars of the services are shown later in this chapter. 


In the areas served by the Junee and South-west Tablelands systems 
water is delivered into service reservoirs for reticulation by the councils. 
The works at Broken Hill are to be vested in a statutory board in terms of 
the Broken Hill Water and Sewerage Act, 1938. 


The water and sewerage works in other country towns are vested in. 
municipal and shire councils. ‘Until 1985 the works, as a general rule, were 
constructed by the State, and transferred on completion to the local coun- 
cils, which were required to repay the capital cost, with interest, over 
periods fixed in relation to the durability of the works. In 1985 arrange- 
ments were made to enable the councils to undertake the new construction 
of works for new services, part of the cost to be met by. the State. An 
advisory committee investigates each proposal for new works and appor- 
tions the cost between the State and the council concerned. The share. to be: 
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borne by the councils is fixed on the basis of the probable excess of annual 
revenue over working expenses; the revenue of water supply services being 
calculated at 25s. per head of the population to be served, and the revenue 
of sewerage services at 21s. per head. Furthermore, the State Treasurer 
may undertake to pay the interest on loans in excess of 34 per cent. 

Existing arrangements between the State Government and councils for 
the repayment of the cost of works constructed by the State were modified 
when the Country Towns Water Supply and Sewerage (Debts) Act was 
passed in 1937. By terms of the Act which expired on 30th June, 1939, 
provision was made for the writing off of part of the indebtedness to the 
State, and the councils were authorised to raise loans to repay the remain- 
der. Up to 30th June, 1938, the sum of £334,516 had been written off and 
£1,898,862 accepted by the State in full settlement of the debts of fourteen 
councils amounting, in the aggregate, to £1,733,378. 

At 31st December, 1937, country water supply services were in operation 
or under construction in eighty municipalities and thirty-three shires, 
and country sewerage services in forty-three municipalities and seven shires. 
The capital indebtedness of the water supply services amounted. to 
£8,767,552, including £8,329,248 owing to the State, and of the sewerage 
services £1,955,830, including £1,522,391 to the State. 

The following statement shows the revenue and expenditure of the 
Metropolitan and Hunter District services for the year ended 30th June, 
1938, and similar information regarding the services in other districts for 
the calendar year 1937. The works classified under the heading “munici- 
palities and shires” include the Grafton and South Grafton water services 
administered by a board representing both municipalities, and the “other” 
works are those administered by the State Government, viz., Broken Hill, 
South-west Tablelands and Junee. 

Taniy 509,--Water and Sewerage Services, Revenue Account, 1937. 


Water Supply and Sewerago Works, 


Particulars, Metropolitan.| ‘Hunter Munieip- ; 
a District, alities and Other Total, 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Water Supply. 
Gross Revenue ... + +++| 1,741,809 240,097 482,276 | 76,084 | 2,540,216 
Working Iixpenses wae «| 582,789 83,570 224,686 | 55.359 946,404 . 
Interest and Exchange ,., »| 996,648 113,057 120,491 | 38,015 | 1,268,211 
Net Revenuc .,, rel 162,372 43,470 137,099 |(-)17,340 325,601 
Provision for Debt Redemption 97,005 12,180 52,479 2,265 163,929 
Surplus... .. ...| 65,367 | 31,290 | _ 84,620 |(-)19,605| 161,672 
g Sewerage and Drainage. 7 
Gross Revenuc ... ses vee| 1,041,515 129,962 | 204,859 ort 1,376,336 
Working Expenses as ...| 317,653 48,940 | 58,503 5a 425,096 
Interest and Exchange ... w.| 652,577 112,238 | 61,374 oe 826,189 
Net Revenue ... ...| 71,285 |(-) 31,216] 84,982 |... 125,051 .. 
Provision for Debt Redemption 67,481 12,532 17,866 sine. 97,879 ¢ 
Surplus... ... .| 3,804 (-) 43,748 | 67,116 | _... 27,172 


* Subject to revision, 
The amount of revenue remaining after providiig for working expenses 
was £2,545,052. Interest in the Metropolitan’ services amounted to 
£929,995 for water and £610,153 for-sewerage and drainage, and the cost : 
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of exchange was £66,653 and £42,494 respectively. In the Hunter District 
interest was £100,085 and exchange £12,962 in respect of water supply, 
and for sewerage and drainage services interest £99,612 and exchange 
£12,626. The surplus, after meeting sinking fund contributions and 
instalments in reduction of debt, amounted to £188,844. 

A brief statement of the liabilities and assets of the Metropolitan and 
Hunter District services at 30th June, 1938, and of the other works at 
31st December, 1987, is shown below: 


Tartu 510 -—Water and Sewerage Services, Liabilities and Assets, 1987. 
~ Water Supply and Bowernge Works, 


Particulars. Muniotp- 


Hunte : 
Metropolitan District, alittes! and Other, Total, 
‘ £ £ £ £ £ 
Lia bilities— 
Capital Indebtedness ., (41,829,702 | 6,158,578 15,723,382) 1,130,623 | 54,342,285 


Other Creditors tne | 562,259 129,971 | 189,140) 20,190 851,560 


Total Liabilities 41,891,961 | 6,288,549 |5,862,522| 1,150,813 | 65,193,845 


Assets— 
Works, eto. ,,. ».. (51,635,557 | 7,192,544 |6,734,872) 1,682,639 | 67,245,112 
Sundry debtors and outstand- 

ing rates ... ...{ 133,070 114,905 | 329,894) 10,092 587,961 
Cash, investments, ete. wal 044,814 87,018 | 485,429) 51,802 069,063 


Total Assets .., _.,,52,113,441 | 7,304,467 [7,549,695] 1,744,533 | 68,802,136 


Ixoess of Assets sis aes {10,221,480 | 1,105,918 [1,687,178] 593,720 | 13,608,291 


The surplus of assets in the Metropolitan works consists of debt remitted 
by the Government, £7,500,000; a grant by the State Government from 
unemployment relief funds, spent on construction, £721,810; capital value 
of old City Council water works transferred to the Board, £98,486; reserves 
for repayment of capital debt, £1,608,673; reserve for renewals, £328,035; 
less debit balance of revenue account, £35,524. In the Hunter District the 
surplus consists of unemployment relief grants spent on construction, 
£214,664; excess value of assets over loan debt due to the Government 
consequent upon an adjustment of capital indebtedness in 1928, £673,666; 
reserves for repayment of capital debt, £142,106; general reserve, £25,600; 
and eredit balanes of revenue account £49, 889, 


re Metropolitan Water Supplyand Sewerage. 

The Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board was constituted 
in 1888 to assume control of the water supply and sewerage services in the 
county of Cumberland, including those under the control of the City 
Council. The water supply was transferred to the Board’s management 
in May, 1888, and the sewerage in September, 1889. The Board’s juris- 
diction extends to a large district outside the county of Cumberland and 
embraces a strip of territory extending along the South Coast beyond 
Wollongong to Lake Tllawarra. 

The Board is composed of seven members, Two members, a president 
and a vice-president, are appointed by the Governor for a period of five 
years, and five members are elected by the aldermen and councillors of 
local areas concerned to hold office for four years. For the purposes of the 
elections, the municipalities and shires have been grouped into five- con- 
stituenciés and one member is elected by each group. 
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The sources of thé metropolitan water supply are the waters of the 
Nepean, Cataract, and Cordeaux Rivers, draining an area of 347 square 
miles with a copious rainfall. The supply is stored chiefly in five large 
reservoirs, viz., Prospect, from which 1,951,000,000 gallons are available by 
gravitation; Cataract, with a capacity of 20,743,000,000 gallons; Cordeaux, 
20,597,000,000 gallons; Nepean, 17,898,000,000 gallons; and Avon, 
47,153,000,000 gallons. A reservoir of 15,473,000,000 gallons capacity at 
Woronora and a weir on the Warragamba River which will provide a storage 
of 37,000,000 gallons are under construction. 

The water is conveyed from the upper storages to the Prospect Dam, 
thence to Sydney and adjacent areas by means of tunnels, canals, etc., 
and branch systems supply Camden, Campbelltown, arid other town. 
ships along the southern railway. Wollongong and several settlements 
on the South Coast are supplied from two reservoirs on the Upper Cordeaux 
River which have a combined capacity of 480,000,000 gallons, and water 
for Richmond is pumped from the Hawkesbury River. There are eighty 
service reservoirs throughout the area reticulated, with a total capacity of 
514,708,000. gallons. The largest has a capacity of 175,750,000 gallons; 
there is one of 96,110,000 gallons capacity, two of 87,000,000 gallons, and 
three of about 19,000,000 gallons, 

The total length of water mains as at 30th June, 1937, was 4,031 miles, 

The first sewerage works in Sydney were begun in 1858, and there were 
404 miles of sewers in existence in 1889, the date of transfer to the Metro- 
politan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage. 

The present, system consists of three main outfalls—the Bondi Ocean 
outfall; the southern and western suburbs outfall, which discharges into the 

Pacific Ocean at Long Bay; and the northern suburbs outfall, discharging. 
into the ocean at North Point. 

The Metropolitan Board also maintains 83 miles of channels for storm- 
water drainage purposes, and is authorised to leyy drainage rates within 
areas notified by gazettal. 

The following statement shows the number of premises supplied with 
water and those connected with the sewerage system administered by the 
Metropolitan Board in various years since 1911. 


‘Tanne 511—Metropolitan Water and Sewerage, Particulars of Sorvices, 
1911 to 1988. 


Water Supply, Sewerage. 
30th oe Average Length of 
une. | Premises | TotalSuppl Dally Premi Length of bacderles 
Supplied, duping Yea. Supply connected. Sewers, ae ras 
Property, z 
No. Thousand | gallons, No. thiles. miles, 
gallons, 
1911 139,237 10,587,434 208 108,012 825 49 
1916 - 183,598 14,374,000 214 130,638 1,022 54 
1921 221,886 17,701,000 218 148,923 1,197 64 
1926 268, 558 24,506,739 250 176,388 1,419 67 
19381 - | 308,657 30, 803,000 273 204,772 |. 1,871 76 
‘1933 316,097 32, 337 ‘000 281 210,777 1,936 76 
1934 319,607 31,546,000 271 215,018 2,041 17 
1935 322,480 33,683,000 287 221,701 2,106 79 
1936 - 826, ‘021 -84,372,000 288 228,195 2,179 “82 
1937 332,941 35,896,000 295 235,992 2,382 83 
1938 341,948 38,431,000 308 245,342 2,477. 86 
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General rates for water and sewerage are levied on the assessed annual 
value of the premises. The rates, which in 1916 were 6d. in the £ for 
water and 94d. for sewerage, had risen to 9d. and 12d. respectively in 1921. 
In recent years the rates have varied as follow, viz.:— 


Year. ee Rate, sana at Rate. 
. ad. 

1931-32 9 
1932-33 103 10 
1933-34 94 9 
1934-35 } 

to +} 04 82 
1938-39 J 


‘The charge for water supplied by meter for gardens, livestock, and trade 
purposes in 1982-83 was 1s. 4d. pcr 1,000 gallons, less a rebate of 2d. where 
consumption was greater than in the previous year. In subsequent years 
the rate has been 1s, 2d., with a rebate of 2d. on water used in excess of the 
previous year’s consumption. Water is supplied without a meter to areas, 
mostly small gardens, not exceeding 1,000 square fect for a special fee of 
8s. per annum. The number of gardens registered on 30th June, 19388, was 
63,928, 


Stormwater drainage rates are fixed in each areca, so as to yield the 
revenue required to meet expenses, interest and sinking fund charges. They 
vary from id. to 84d. in the £ of assessed annual value. In substitution 
of its power to levy stormwater drainage rates in any area, the Board may 
arrange that the council pay from its general fund qa sum equivalent to 
the proceeds of a rate. : 


. The capital funds of the Board to 80th June, 1938, were derived from the 
following sourees:— 


Taste 512.—Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage, 
‘ Capital Funds at 30th June, 1938, 


Particulars, Water, | Sewerage. Drainage. Total, 
£ | & £ £ 
New South Wales Government— . | | 
‘Loan Funds _... Se ave --.| 15,063,638 | 9,890,434 312,885 | 25,266,957 
Less Repayments ... sas eats 707,852 434,514 15,489 1,157,855 
Remission ai ane | 2,845,015 4,507,570, 147,415 7,500,000 
Net ine vee ove} 11,510,771 4,948,350 149,981 | 16,609,102 
Advances ‘ a «| 3,686,879 1,386,379 122,742 | 5,196,000 
Unemployment ‘Relief Fund aes 292,218 290,175 eee 582,393 
Amount due to New South Wales ; 
Government eg nae «| 15,489,868 6,624,904 272,723 | 22,387,495 
Loans raised by Board . «| 9,626,065 | 8,595,942 715,686 | 18,937,693 
Unemployment Relief—Commonwealth) . 
Savings Bank 2,862 41,652 | 4,514 
*Unemployment Relief Fund (Now ; ; ay 
South Wales)—Grant re a 276,685 442,548 2,577 721,810 


Total ve ee £| 25,895,480 | 15,665,046 990,986 | 42,051,512 


> © Not repayable. 


The Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage (Capital Indebtedness) 
Act, 1985, provides for ,the. remission of £11,450,000 of debt due by the 
Board to the Government. The remission is to be made in instalments 
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over a period of five years commencing on 1st July, 1986, and the Board 
is to expend £38,000,000 from loan funds in each of the years. An amount 
of £5,750,000 was remitted in 1936-37 and £1,750,000 in 1987-38. 


The Board is required to pay interest on its debt to the State, also a 
proportion of the exchange and sinking fund charges payable on the public 
debt of the State. Interest rates on the Board’s indebtcduess to the State 
have declined substantially since 1929-80, when the rate on the debt in- 
eurred prior to 1925 was 5.17204 per cent.; z.¢., the average rate of interest 
on the State public debt. The rate was 4.37804 in 1932-33, and the rate on 
Treasury advances was reduced from 5 per cent. to 44 per cent. as from Ist 
January, 1903. The rate on both classes of debt was 4 per cent. from 1st 
July, 1938, to 30th June, 1934, and it was reduced to 84 per cent. from 
1st July, 1934, 


The Board, with the approval of the Governor, may raise its own loans, 
but the debt so incurred in respect of any of its services must not exceed 
20 per cent. of the unimproved value of the lands ratable for that service. 
A sinking fund provision of 10s, per cent. is required in respect of such 
loans. 


The authority to. raise loans was granted in 1925, but the Board’s first 
‘loan was not floated until July, 1928. In the intervening years the Treasury 
advanced moneys for the construction of works, and these advances amount- 
ing to £6,495,000 were to be repaid by annual instalments of £324,750 over 
a period of twenty years from 1st January, 19380. Four instalments amonnt- 
ing in the aggregate to £1,299,000 had heen repaid by 30th Junc, 1938, 
from, the proceeds of loans floated by the Board, and the amount outstand-, 
ing at that date was £5,196,000. Then it was arranged that repayment 
should be spread over'40 years and be made from revenue by annual instal- 
ments of £243,314 including principal and interest. 


Particulars of-the loans floated by the Board, which were current at 80th | 
June, 1938, are shown below :— 


TABLE 513 —Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage, , 
Loans Outstanding -at 30th June, 1938. 


. snout | — 5 
Year floated, Gutetand lng Mie Intesost.* Vea Repayable in— 
£: ‘ Per cent. 
1928... ‘| 1,000,000 Par. #53 20 Australia, 
1929... «| 1,485,000 £09 10 0 ¥*51 15 a 
19380 a. abs 850,000 £99 10 0 *64 20 os 
1930. +) 1,441,899 £87 56 O|° 5} 20 Now York, 
193) oes on 60,000 £99 10 0 *6t 20 Australia, 
1932... sca 100,000 |: Par. 5 15 vs 
19382... «| 1,200,000 £98 0 0 4} 15 rf 
19383) .. ove 500,000 £98 0 0 44 15 - 
1935... ese 500,000 £97 10 0 4} 20 s 
1933... «| 2,500,000 Par, 4 23 \ iv 
1934 «| 1,000,000 7s 3} 12 5 
1985... aaa 500,000 ‘ 3} 8 » 
1986... «| 1,000,000 £98 0 0 4 15 ‘5 
1936... ok 500,000 £98 0 0 4 15 35 
19386... 22) 625,000 £97 5 0 4 15 ‘9 
19386... ..{ 1,000,000 £99 0 0 4} 15 ” 
1937... «| 1,375,000 £98 12 6 4} 12 + 
1937... «| 2,000,000 Par. 4 20 London. 
1938. for 824,750 “ 44, 15 Australia. | 


* Subject to the Interest Reduction Act, 1931. 
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At 30th June, 1938, the amount outstanding in respect of loans floated 
by the Board was £18,451,649, and sinking fund investments amounted to 
£317,640. 


The following statement shows particulars of the financial transactions 
relating to the services controlled by the Metropolitan Board in various 
years from 1911 :— 


Tapie 514,—Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage, Finances, 
1911 to 1988. 


Year ‘ Working Sinking 
ended |_— Capital Gross | Expenses Net Interest Tex- Fund Surpl 
80th | Iridebtodness.| Revenus, | and Man-| Revenue. | gaat change. | Contrl- urplus. 
Tune. agement. apitar. bution. 

£ £ £ £ | £ | £ £ £. 

Water Supply. 

1911 5,420,813 | 299,442, 99,355 , 200,087 | 192,486 ie wee 7,601 
1921 | 10,323,252 | 855,751) 347,298 | 608,453 | 473,890 aes vee 34,663 
1926 | 16,338,231 |1,319,872/ 492,633 | 827,239 | 795,144 «| 66,250 \(—) 34,255 
1931 | 23,381,090 |1,672,054) 456,474 |1,216,480 |1,062,981 93,921 | 58,010 1,568 
1933 | 23,905,107 |1,728,397| 413,204 |1,315,193 [1,013,808 |162,313/ 64,553 74,519 
1934 | 24,476,811 |1,516,295| 414,101 |1,102,194 | 948,771 93,465 | 74,841 (—) 14,883 
1935 | 25,360,907 |1,490,879| 422,981 |1,076,898 | 877,084 85,977 | 79,473 34,364 
1936 | 26,180,768 |1,573,208| 428,751 |1,144,547 | 906,450 83,891 | 83,007 70,209 


1937 | 25,229,515 |1,645,552| 526,934 |1,118,618 | 887,310 oe 89,684 72,501 
1938+" 25,670,843 '1,741,809! 582,789 |1,159,020 ' 929,995 | 66,653 | 97,005 65,367 


Sewerage. . 
1911*| 4,496,290 | 234,208) 79,636 | 154,572 | 159,070 tas we [(—) 4,498 
1921*| 7,329,632 | 615,615] 229,441 | 386,174 | 341,675 et 44,499 


1926 | 10,138,844 | 777,809] 293,244 | 484,565 | 501,451 .. | 88,917 |(—) 55,803 
1931 | 14,440,475 | 979,380) 247,896 | 731,493 | 694,575 63,944 | 39,674 |(—) 66,700 
1933 | 14,976,054 |1,031,771| 212,184 | 819,587 | 617,205 115,180 43,220 43,073 
1934 | 15,150,416 | 900,875/ 229,207 | 671,668 | 584,723 | 64,026| 49,829 (—) 26,910 
1935 | 15,713,691 | 875,988) 236,722.) 639,266 | 539,463 59,234 52,467 |(—) 11,898 
1936 | 16,259,059 | 906,723/| 237,279 | 669,444 | 560,362 | 57,619) 55,014 |(—) 3,561 


1937 | 15,026,095 | 935,747| 283,979 | 661,768 | 502,782 37,679 | 54,516 56,791 

19387 | 15,402,163 | 909,989! 301,544 | 698,445 | 569,871 40,538 | 63,319 24,717 
: Drainage. 

1926 398,796 33,790} 15,568 18,222 20,189 ese 1,688 \(—) 3,655 

1931 699,450 51,745) 11,616 40,229 33,880 2,624 | 1,872 1,853 


1933 681,932 | 46,576) 10,889 | 35,737 | 30,432 | 6,110 | 2,051 |(—) 2,858 
1934 749,042 | 39,119 10,297 | 28,822 | 28,387 | 2,768 | 2,209 |(—) 4,542 
1935 817,152 | 38,992) 9,684 | 29,308) 26,967 | 2,661 | 2,368 |(—) 2,688 
1936 | ,896,950 | 39,314) 9,447 | 29,867 | 28,919 | 2,643 | 2,685 \(—) 4,180 
1937 880,513 | 40,069] 11,425 | 28,634 | 30,193 | 1,972 | 3,349 (—) 6,880 
1938t| 1,006,479 ' 41,526! 16,109! 25,417! 40,282 | 1,886 | 4,162 (—) 20,913 


* Includes particulars of Drainage Branch. + Subjcct to revision. 


The decrease of capital indebtedness in 1937 was due to remission of 
part of the debt due to the State as deseribed on page 596. 


The working expenses shown: in the foregoing table do not include 
expenditure on renewals except in 1925-26, 1936-37 and 1937-38. In 1925-26 
expenditure ineluded in respect of renewals was £70,274 for water supply, 
£3,518 for sewerage and £1,966 for drainage; in 1936-37 it was £80,000, 
£19,290 and £710, respectively, and in 1987-38 £81,400, £18,000 and £600. 
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_ During the period 1906-07 to 81st March, 1925, renewals were met from 
the Public Works Fund, aud the amount expended was £484,589. Between 
April, 1925, and 30th June, 1938, the amount expended on renewals was 
£1,486,447, of which £576,585 was charged to revenue, £274,844 to loans, 
and £685,018 to a rétieWals veservé fund. Resources of tlie reiiewals reserve 
fund were derived from £160,500 charged against revenue in 1929-30; 
£593,680 appropriated from surplus revenues in subsequent yenrs, and 
£190,209 granted by the Unemployment Relief Council in the period 
1932-38 to 1934-85. At 30th June, 1938, the unexpended balance of the 
renewals reserve fund amounted to £309,871. 


No charge was made for sinking funds until the separation of the Board’s 
financial affairs from the Consolidated Revenue Fund on 1st April, 1925, 
and the Board was first called upon to bear a share of exchange payable in 
respect of State oversea debt in 1980-81. 


Accounts are kept on a revenue and expenditurd basis, and the revenue 
accrued and the expenditure incurred in respect of any year are brought 
into account in that year. The accumulated loan expenditure is inclusive 
of works in course of construction. Interest on these works is payable by 
the Board and until 1927-28 it had been the custom to charge to revenue 
interest on works during construction. In that year, however, it was de- 
cided to capitalise such interest in respect of major works, ¢.¢,, those having 
a life estimated at not less than fifty years. 


The Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage. 


The first water supply works of the Lower Hunter were constructed by 
the Government under the provisions of the Country Towns Water Supply 
and Sewerage Act of 1880. In 189%, control of the works was transferred 
to the Hunter District Water Board. 


Water is obtained mainly from a dam of 5,000 million gallons capacity 
on the Chichester River at a point about 60 miles north from Newcastle. 
This supply can be supplemented if required by pumping water from the 
Hunter River. 


The sewerage scheme for the Hunter district has its outfall at Merewether 
Gulf, some distance south from Neweastle. The districts served are New- 
castle, Adamstown, Carrington, Hamilton, Lambton, New Lambton, Mere- 
wether, Stockton, Waratah, Wickham, Cessnock, and parts of ‘Tarro and 
Lake Macquarie shires, 
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Particulars relating to the water supply and sewerage scrvices of the 
Board at intervals since 1911 are shown below:— 


Taste 515,—Hunter District Water and Sewerage, Particulars of Services, 
1911 to 1938. 


Water Supply. Sewerage, 
yuth June, A 
Gen sane: Properties a Average erties | Length of 
Supplied. e Ply during Fe ett Ferd: Boweke 
thousand 
| No. gallons. gallons, No. miles, 
W911. vel 17,164 675,214 108 1,465 30 
1921... oe 25,874 1,711,187 181 12,218 148 
1926... soot 33,997 2,668,215 215 18,071 177 
1931... val 42,631 2,905,391 187 21,471 200 
1933. a! 42,968 2,961,547 189 21,801 203 
19384 ... oe! §=643,110 3,043,379 193 | 21,920 246 
1935... oo! «43,811 3,277,373 205 22,548 248 
1936... we! 44,656 3,670,130 224 24,066 249 
19387... evel 45,745 3,931,350 235 | 25,289 277 
1938... ne 47,089" 4,107,500 | 239 26,932 300 
i} 


The Hunter District Water Board, as reconstituted in terms of the 
Hunter District Water, Sewerage and Drainage Act, 1935, consists of 
seven members. A president and a vice-president are appointed by the 
Governor for a maximum period of seven years, and five members are 
elected by the councils of constituent municipalities’ and shires to hold 
office for four years. 


The Board’s accounts formed part of the accounts of the State Treasury 
‘until Ist July, 1988. 


The capital funds of the Board at 30th June, 1938, consisted of the 
following items, viz., capital indebtedness repayable to the State Govern- 
ment, £6,308,218, and non-repayable State and Commonwealth grants for 
unemployment relief works, £214,664. The capital indebtedness to the 
State was reduced in terms of the Hunter District Water, Sewerage and 
Drainage Act, 1938, to £5,040,980 as at 80th June, 1988, and further 
remissions amounting to £1,712,000 are to be made in instalments, viz., 
£962,000 in 1938-39, £380,000 in 1939-40, and £870,000 in 1940-41. ‘These 
remissions are conditional upon the Board expending from loan moneys 
£800,000, £790,000 and £745,000 in the respective years. ‘The indebtedness 
had already been written down by £1,854,544 in 1928. 


The Board is authorised, with the Governor’s approval, to obtain bank 
overdrafts and to raise loans, locally or overseas, for the construction of 
additional works, the renewal of loans and the repayment of indebtedness 
to the State or any financial institution. The State Government will 
guarantee loans raised by the Board and the Board must establish sinking 
funds to provide for their repayment in accordance with the terms of the 
Governot’s approval. 


Water and sewerage rates are levied on the assesscd annual value. 
Since ist July, 1986, the rates have been as follows, viz., water 12d. and 
sewerage 15d. in the pound, with a minimum of 15s. on ratable premises; 
water 9d., and sewerage 12d. in the pound, with a minimum of 5s, on 
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ratable vacant lands. Unless fixed by special agreement the charge for 
water by meter ranges from Is. 6d. to 2s. per 1,000 gallons, according to 
the quantity supplied. 


A stormwater drainage rate of 3d. in the pound on assessed annual value 
was levied for the first time in 1987-38, 


The Board is required to pay interest and sinking fund charges on its 
loans, and to pay interest on its debt to the State at the rate of 34 per cent. 
together with a proportion of the exchange and sinking fund charges 
payable on the public debt of the State. When the Board repays indebtedness 
to the State from the proceeds of any loan, the Treasurer may reimburse 
any annual loan charges in excess of the amounts formerly payable to 
the State. 


Particulars of the finances of the Hunter District Water Board in various 
years since 1910-11 are shown in the following table:— 


TaBLt 516.—Hunter District Water, Sewerage and Drainage, 
Finances, 1911 to 1938. 


Working { 
Year ended Gross Jexpenses Interest | Sinking Net 
80th June. Capital Debt.) Revenne. and on Loan | Exchange.’ Fund. Revenue, 
Manage- | Capital. 
ment. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Water Supply. 
1911 sae «| 405,747 | 45,711 | 17,774 | 16,970 oon ‘aie 10,967 
1921 wes ...| 1,472,074 | 116,320 | 59,895 | 35,556 eee tas 20,869 
1926 oe ...| 3,733,126 | 163,807 | 65,328 | 55,819 wie wis ‘42,660 
1931 ae ..| 2,847,998 | 235,325 | 77,706 | 144,720 | 15,578 8,117 |(-) 10,796 
1934 ra ...| 2,889,654 | 213,020 | 68,211 | 113,930 | 17,208 9,841 3,830 
1935 ais ...{ 2,898,585 | 215,696 | 66,395 | 99,829 | 14,477 | 10,193 24,802 
1936 es ..| 2,912,875 | 226,998 | 73,587 | 99,407 | 14,197 | 10,530 29,277 
1937 rr ...| 2,967,348 | 234,286 | 74,575 | 99,582 | 13,194 | 11,333 35,602 
1938 en ...| 3,034,183 | 240,097 | 83,570 | 100,095 | 12,962 | 12,180 31,290 
Sewerage. 
1911 ia | 170,151 8,975 3,177 2,902 toe ase 2,896 
1921 tee ...| 590,790 | 32,164 | 16,007 | 25,328 ae oe (-) 9,171 
1926 aes ..| 677,912 | 68,412 | 22,625 | 31,932 cae maa 13,855 
1931 aa «| 1,234,476 | 91,158 | 37,630 | 34,886 9,756 5,083 3,803 
1934 ‘its ..| 1,739,024 | 72,233 | 33,004 | 27,583 4,166 5,765 1,715 
1935 fr ...| 1,849,454 | 74,578 | 32,125 | 24,133 3,500 6,338 8,482 
1936 as ...| 1,963,200 | 77,442 | 33,706 | 23,821 3,402 6,945 9,568 
1937 eee ...| 2,057,480 | 108,185 | 39,583 | 61,398 8,045 7,701 \(-) 10,542 
1938 ae .».| 2,182,903 | 115,229 | 45,171 | 64,052 8,203 8,600 |(-) 10,797 
Stormwater Drainage. 
1926 on one 41,637 
1931 Se ...| 634,326 55 oy ey see eae tee 
1934 ies «+ 969,818 ae 487 ove vee 2,883 \(-) 3,370 
1935 os .»-| 1,040,311 ase 511 aa ene 3,218 |(-) 3,729 
1936 ies ..{ 1,074,415 ae 7162 ane os 3,418 |(-) 4,180 
1937 +t .»-| 1,079,977 a 854 | 35,366 4,500 3,716 |(-) 44,436 
1938 Pre ...| 1,086,127 | 14,733 3,769 | 35,560 4,423 3,932 i 32,951 


The amount of interest on the capital used for water supply increased 
substantially after 1925-26 as major works were completed and charges, 
capitalised during construction, became payable from revenue. Tor a 
similar reason there were increases in interest in respect of sewerage 
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and drainage works in 1986-87. Interest and exchange in respect of drainage 
works were capitalised in full until 1931-82 and in part on works under 
construction in later years. The charges on completed drainage works 
wee paid out of the Corisolidated Revenue Fund of the State in the years 
1982-33 to 1935-36. i 


The interest shown in the table in respect of all services in 1936-37 arid 
1937-88 is subject to adjustment consequent upon the reduction of the 
capital debt as described on page 600. 
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FOOD AND PRICES. 


Foop Suppiy AND DistriBUTION, 


The principal food commodities consumed in New South Wales are beef 
and mutton, bread, milk, butter, eggs, sugar, jam, potatoes and“a wide 
variety of other vegetables and fruit. Ample supplies of nearly all these 
commodities are produced within the State. Tea, which is the popular 
household beverage, is imported from tropical countries. The local pro- 
‘duction of potatoes, sugar and some fruits and, to a smaller extent, eggs is 
augmented by importation from other Australian States. The consump- 
tion of poultry, pork, bacon, ham, fish, cheese and coffee. is comparatively 
small. 


The administration of the food laws in incorporated towns and the 
supervision of conditions under which food is produced and distributed are 
primarily duties of the Board of Health, but the work may be left to the 
municipal and shire councils. If a council fails to fulfil the duties satis- 
factorily, the Board itself may exercise its powers in respect of these 
matters, or may take steps to compel the council to act. 


The Pure Food Act prohibits the sale or exhibition for sale of food 
which is adulterated or falsely described. Packages must be labelled with 
‘the true description and weight of the contents and the name of the maker 
or vendor. Standards for the composition, purity and quality of foods 
‘are prescribed by regulations, and the regulations have been brouglit to 
uniformity throughout Australia so far as the divergence of the laws 
of the various States will permit. The Conmonwealth Departiment of 
Trade and Customs exercises supervision in regard to the composition and 
Jabelling of food and of drugs imported into Australia. 


Tn the matter of distribution of food supplies, the councils of munici- 
palities and shires are authorised to establish public markets and to regu- 
late the hawking and peddling of food commodities within the incorporated 
areas, Outside the City of Syduey, however, there are few markets except 
saleyards for livestock. 

The Municipal Council of Sydney has established large markets in the 
city for vegetables, fruit, farm produce, fish, and poultry, also cold storage 
works. The business conducted at the markets consists for the most part 
of sales by producers or their agents to retail traders. A new market in 
which producers may sell vegetables was opened in 1988, 


The area and cost of the Sydney Municipal Markets are as follows :— 


Taste 517.—Syduey Municipal Markets. 


t  .Marketi, | Floor Space, | Tarkce | | Market. | Floor Space, Neeiree 

: | sq. ft, £ sq. ft. £. 
Vegetable is 95,560 129,101 Poultry ... tee 12,200 32,919 
Produce ... 45.300 74,354 || Fish “ide ave 47,517 35,275 
Fruit 146,300 198,147 |) Producers’ ; 


(vegetable)...| 180,500 500,000* 


: * Approximate. 
The cold storage works of the City Council of Sydney have been con- 
. structed with chilling and freezing rooms for the storage of fruit, dairy 
and farm produce, nutton and rabbits, and the cost was £59,996, The total 
storage capacity is 200,000 cubic feet. gt : 
* 37795—A 
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The operations of agents selling on commission farm produce, such as 
vegetables, fruit, eggs and poultry, are subject to the Farm Produce Agents 
Act, 1926-1932. The agents must be licensed, and must furnish to the 
Registrar appointed under the Act a substantial bond from an approved 
insurance company. 


Another measure relating to the marketing of food products, with the 
reain purpose of assisting producers, is the Marketing of Primary Products 
Act, 1927-1988, which authorises the formation of marketing boards in 
respect of primary products upon the request of the producers. A board. 
for any product may not be formed unless a poll be taken of the producers 
thereof, and votes are given by at least three-fifths of those entitled to vote, 
aud more than half the votes are in favour of its constitution. Since 1938 
the right to vote when a poll is taken has been restricted to producers who 
are enrolled as electors in respect of elections of the Parliament of New 
South Wales. The Director of Marketing administers the Act, and the 
State Marketing Bureau, under his supervision, affords assistance to pro- 
ducers in regard to the marketing of their products, and collects and 
publishes information relating to market conditions. Marketing boards 
are in operation for rice, eggs, and wine grapes and, a board for marketing 
bananas is in course of liquidation, the banana growers having decided 
that it be dissolved. 


Supervision of Weights and Measures. 


The Weights and Measures Act is designed for the protection of the 
public from dishonesty in regard to the measurement of food in the course 
of distribution. It prescribes that traders’ weighing and measuring 
appliances must be kept to a specified degree of accuracy. 


The standard weights and measures of the United Kingdom have been 
adopted. It is a general rule that articles sold by weight must be sold by 
avoirdupois weight. The exceptions are as follows:—Precious metals, by 
troy weight; precious stones, by metric carat; drugs, retail, by apothecaries’ 
weight. Sales by retail must be according to net weight or measure, and 
the practice of selling certain vegetables—e.g., green peas in the pod—and 
other commodities by measure of capacity has been prohibited by regulation. 
The net weight or measure must be stamped on packages in which com- 
modities are offered for sale. Special provision has been made to prevent 
fraud in respect of the weighing of coal and firewood. 


The weight of bread is regulated under the provisions of the Bread Act of 
1901. The standard loaves weigh 1 lb., 2 Ib. and 4 lb. 


Meat. 


For the purpose of estimating the consumption of meat it is difficult 
to obtain details regarding the dressed weight of the animals slaughtered 
for local consumption. The most satisfactory of the available records 
indicate that during the five years ended June, 1932, the average annual 
consumption per head of population was 110 lb. of beef and veal and 73 Ib. 
of mutton and lamb, and in more recent years about 100 lb. of beef and 
veal and 76 Ib. of mutton and lamb. The annual consumption of pork is 
somewhat less than 5 Ib. per head, and of bacon about 10 Ib. per head of 
population. 

The slaughter of stock and the sale of meat in the county of Cumberland, 
which embraces the metropolitan area, are under the control of the Metro- 
politan Meat Industry Commissioner, appointed by the Governor. 
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In the Newcastle district, i.e., within a radius of 14 miles from the New- 
eastle Post Office, slaughtering and inspection are controlled by the New- 
castle District Abattoir Board. Outside the county of Cumberland and the 
Newcastle district, slaughtering is done at private abattoirs, which are sub- 
ject to inspection by officers appointed by the local authorities and by the 
Board of Health. 


The abattoir controlled by the Metropolitan Meat Industry Commis- _ 
sioner is situated at Homebush Bay in proximity to the stock saleyards. 
The carcase butchers purchase stock on the hoof, and deliver them at the 
abattoir on the day prior to slaughtering. They are treated by the statf 
of the abattoir and after chilling the carcases are delivered to the owners 
early on the following morning. 


The fees per carcase for slaughtering stock for home consumption, 
‘dressing the carcases and delivering at the Meat Hall, Homebush Bay, are 
as follows:—Cattle, 10s.; heavy vealers, 6s. 9d.; calves, 2s. 9d.; sheep and 
lambs, 1s. 1d.; pigs, 2s. to 4s. 10d., according to weight. 


For frozen meat there are additional charges for freezing, wrapping, 
storage and delivery to ship’s side. 


The Newcastle Abattoir is controlled by the Greater Newcastle Council. 
The slaughtering is done by the staff of the Abattoir. There are livestock 
saleyards at Waratah. 


The average retail prices of meat are shown in Table 531, and further 
particulars relating to the meat supply are published in the chapter of this 
volume entitled “Pastoral Industry.” 


Fish. 


The quantity of fresh fish marketed in New South Wales in 1938 repre- 
sented nearly 12 Ib. per head of population. 


Owing to the climatie conditions it is difficult to distribute fresh fish to 
householders who reside at a distance from the coast and the bulk of the 
fresh fish is consumed in the metropolitan district. Somewhat more than 
half the supply is obtained in the river estuaries and coastal lakes and 
inlets, aud the balance by deep-sea trawling. The quantity of trawled fish 
was 14,145,600 Ib. in 1938. 


Preserved fish is supplied almost entirely by importation. The average 
cousumption is about 44 |b. per head of population. 


The Sydney Corporation Act, 1932-1934, prescribes that in a defined 
area, which embraces the metropolitan and extra-metropolitan districts, 
fish may not be sold by auction except in public markets under the control 
of the council of a municipality or shire, and no person, except the original 
owner, may sell fish by wholesale unless it has been sold previously in a 
municipal market. The effect is to centralise the marketing of fish in 
Sydney in the Municipal Market, where the sales are conducted by 
licensed agents. 


Regulations under the Fisheries Act require that all fish sold in the fish 
markets or by wholesale dealers must be sold by weight. ‘ 
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Bread and Flour. 


The average consumption of bread in New South Wales is estimated’ aN 
about 100 loaves (2 lb.) per head. : 


The consuniption of flour is estimated at approximately 200 Ib. per head, 
including 205,000 tons, or 150 lb. per head, used for bread. In factories: 
where biscuits are made for local consumption and for export, 14,888 tons 
of: flour, equivalent to 12.2 lb. per head of population, were used during 
1938-39; but. the quantity used by pastrycooks ig not recorded. Further 
particulars of the wheat and flour consumed in New. Sonth Wales are shown: 
in the chapter of this Year Book relating to. Agriculture. 


‘The bread supply of the metropolitan area is baked in about 400 bakeries 
and is distributed by the bakers, part by retail delivery to the: consumers” 
homes, and part by delivery at wholesale rates to retail shops, where it is: 
sold “over the counter” to consumers. In 1932-33 it was ascertained by 
inquiry that the “cash over counter” trade was. 34 per cent. of all bread 
sold, and in January, 1935, it was 40 per cent. Only a small quantity 
is sold to consumers at the bakeries. , 

. The hours of baking are fixed by industrial awards. The starting time: 
ii the County of Cumberland is 4.30 a.m. on an ordinary day, 11 p.m. for. 
a “treble” delivery day (t.e., a day preceding two holidays), and mid- 
night fora “double” day or a day next following a “treble” day.. 


Prices of Flour and Bread. 


For many years an association of millers has announced an official price: 
for flour'for local: consumption (Sydney basis) which has been varied at: 
fairly frequent intervals in general conformity with variations in prices: 
of wheat, bran and pollard. An association of bakers has announced: 
official prices for bread in the metropolitan area in relation to price of 
flour and other costs. Local or branch associations of bakers have fune- 
tioned in various other parts of the State. These prices have generally,, 
in practice, been subject to an. appreciable degree of competition. Since 
December, 1988, prices of bread and flour have been subject to Govern-, 
ment regulation and supervision under the Wheat Products (Prices 
Fixation) Act. | ” 

Approximately 1 ton (2,000 1b.) of flour is produced from. 48 bushels. 
of wheat and 1,280 (2 lb.) loaves of bread from 1 ton of flour.. One 
penny per bushel variation in the price of wheat is equivalent to 4s. per 
ton. variation in cost of flour, and prices of flour are varicd at frequent inter-- 
vals in relationship to variations in the price of wheat, though the prices 
of milling products (bran and pollard) are taken into account. Prices of 
bread are varied in relationship to the price of flour, but changes are not sc 
frequent as alterations in the price of flour bevause a variation of 4d. per, 
loaf (2 lb.) of bread sets off a variation of £1 7s. 6d. per ton in price of 
flour: ‘Other variations may result from changes in wage; rates, hours of 
work, working: conditions, taxation and costs of materials and equipment. . 

At various periods between March, 1981, and February, 1986, taxes were 
imposed on flour used for local consumption for the purpose of raising’, 
funds to assist farmers during periods of low wheat prices. In December, 
1938, when .the price of wheat had fallen again joint action to aiseigk 
farmers. was undertaken. by the Commonwealth and.the various Australiarr: 
States. As part of the plan the Commonwealth levied an excise tax ait 
flour used for home consumption, the rate of tax varying with thle 
eKport. parity: price of, wheat, and the. Parliainent:. of New South Wales: 
enacted legislation to authorise .the State Government: to. fix. minimum: and: 
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maximum prices of flour and other wheat products, including bread. 
The rate of flour tax was declared at £5 15s. per ton as from 5th Dec- 
ember, 1988, and the Master Bakers’ Association announced that the 
price of bread would be raised by 1d. per loaf in Sydney on 11th Decembev. 
Before that date, however, the State Government issued a proclamation 
in terms _of the Wheat Products (Prices Fixation) Act, 1938, fixing the 
maximum prices at 54d. per loaf for “cash over the counter” retail sales, 
and 42d. for sales to retail shops in the inner industrial areas of Sydney, 
viz., the City of Sydney and the suburbs of Glebe, Darlington, Newtown, 
Erskineville, Redfern, Alexandria, Paddington, Mascot, Waterloo, St. 
Peters, Marrickville, Petersham, Annandale, Leichhardt and Balmain. 
Details regarding the plan for assisting wheat growers and the flour tax 
and, its effect on the price of flour are shown in the chapter “Agriculture” 
of this Year Book. 


The following statement shows the “official prices” of bread in Sydney 
recommended to members by the Master Bakers’ Association at each date 
of change since 1920 in comparison with the price of flour (including 
tax) on the date of change in prices of bread :— 


Tasie 518.—Bread and Flour Prices in Sydney, 1920 to 1940. 


Price of Bread per Price of Bread per 
Date of Pip slok Price of Dato of ep toats, Price of 
change jn price} Flour change in price ae Flour | 
of Bread. | Cash over Cash per ton. of Btead. |Cash over Cash per ton. 
counter, |delivered.* counter. |delivered.* 
d. d. £ os, d. d. d. £5. d 
1920. 1931. ; 
lJan. ... 4h 4h 1215 0 ||} 29 Mar. ... 5 54 10 0 Of 
1¥Feb. ... 54 5} 16 7 6 1932. 
9 oe 6 64 19 2 6 lJan.... 43 54 10 0 Of 
13 Dec.f ... 6t 63 19 7 6 1933, 
1921. 4Dec. ... 5 6 1115 Of 
26 Sept.t 64 62 2017 6 j 1934. 
10 Dec. fF 4} 5 12 0 0 lJune ... 44 54 76 0 
1924, 13 Aug. ... 4h 54 915 0 
21 July 5 54 1410 0 1935. i 
20 Oct. 5} 54 15 5 0]| 25 Mar. .. 43-B§ 54 II 2 6f 
1925 21 Oct... 5-5} 54-63 | 12 12 6f 
5 Jan. 54 52 1515 0 1936. 
1926, 25 Feb... 44 5 910 0 
10 May 52 6 15 0 O/] 17 Aug. ... 5 54} 12 0 0 
12 July 64 64 1515 0 1937. 
6 Dec. 6 6} 13 10 0] 25Jan. ... 5h 52 1215 0 
1927, /19 April... 54 6 13 7 6 
31 Jan. 5} 6 1210 Of 6Sept. ... 5} 52 12 5 0 
19 Sept. 6 6} 1315 0 1938, 
1928. 0July_ ... 5 54 9 0 0 
13 Feb. 5t 6 1215 O]||16 Dec... 54 (a) 6 1210 Of£ 
1929. 
4 Teb. 54 52 ll 0 0 
1930, ' 
30 June 5 53 10 5 0 
1 Sept 43 5} 910 0} 
20 Oct. 44 5 815 0 
i] 


* Cash daily or weekly. t Prices fixed by Profitcering Prevention Court. t Including tax. 
§ 43d. per loaf (2 or more loaves); 5d. per single loaf. ‘The prices at this date were those recommended 
by Royal Commission. \@) Proclaimed price—5{d. in inner industrial suburbs; current March, 1940. 
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The price of bread delivered by bakers to shops in the period covered by 
the table was 3d. per loaf less than the cash over counter price, except be- 
tween March and October, 1935, when the wholesale price was 4s. 43d. per 
dozen loaves. 


From 1920 to June, 1930, the cash over counter price was id. por 
loaf less than the cash delivered price. Thereafter until the end of 131 
it was 4d. less, and from January, 1932, to 25th March, 1985, it was 
1d. less.. 

With the onset of general depression after 1930 competition intensified 
in the bread trade and the average prices actually realised by bakers for 
delivered bread fell far below the declared prices quoted above. Thus the 
actual price realised for delivered bread was ascertained to be 4.99d. per 
loaf in 1982-83, and 5.06d. per loaf in January, 1935, though the declared 
price in both periods was 54d. 


Butter, Cheese, and Alilh. 


Butter is an article of diet in general consumption throughout New South 
Wales,, the local product being choice in quality and the supply more than 
sufficient in quantity for the local demand. 


The manufacture of butter, etc., in factories is supervised by State 
jnspectors in terms of the Dairy Industry Act, which is described in tho 
chapter relating to dairying. Regulations under the Act prescribe that 
butter must contain not less than 80 per cent. of milk fat, not more than 
16 per cent. of water, nor more than 8 per cent. of salt. It must not be 
nixed with foreign fat or oil, nor contain foreign substance except salt. 


The butter industry is highly organised for production and distribution 
under arrangements which are described in the chapter of this Year Book 
entitled Dairying Industry. The effect of these arrangements ha been to 
eliminate seasonal fluctuations in the prices of factory butter sold for local 
consumption, all but a very small proportion being of choicest grade. The 
wholesale price was constant at 140s. per ewt. from Ist May, 1984, to 29th 
June, 1987; then it was increased to 149s. 4d., and there was another 
inerease to 158s, Sd. on 8th June, 1988. Butter is marketed in 56 |b. 
cases and these quotations are exclusive of the cost of the cases, viz., 2s. 6d. 
per ewt. The retail price of butter was Is. 43d. to 1s. 6d. per lb. in the 
various parts of the metropolitan district from May, 1934, and the average 
was about 1s. 5d. per lb. It was increased to 1s. 6d. per lb. in June, 1937, 
and to 1s. 7d. in June, 1938, 


TasLe 519.—Consumption of Butter in New South Wales, 1930 to 1939. 


Consumption. Consumption. 
(Factory and Farm butter.) | (Factory and Farm butter.) 
Year ended |__ i | Year ended a 
June, | June, 
Quantity. Penni none Quantity. | ier andor: 
lb. Tb. Ib. lb. 
1930 84,725,000 | ' 33-6 1935 88,354,000 "33-8 
1931 82,915,000 32:6 1936 91,800,000 34:6 
1932 83,100,000 32:4 1937 92,000,000 34:3 
1933 84,119,000 32:5 1938 93,680,000 346 
19384 86,650,090 33°2 1939 93,050,000 34:0 
1 


The cousumption of cheese is small, the average being less than 4 lb. per 
head per annum. 
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Available records regarding the consumption of fresh milk in the metro- 
politan area indicate that the average in 1988-39 was about 244 gallcns 
per head, as compared with 22 gallons in 1935-86 and 224 gallons in 
1928-29. Increased consumption has followed an improvement in quality 
and in methods of distribution. The practice of delivering milk in bottles 
has expanded. 


The conditions under which milk and other dairy products are produced 
and distributed for human consumption are subject to regulation under the 
Dairies Supervision Act of 1901 and under the Pure Food Act of 1908, 
the Dairy Industry Act of 1915, and the Milk Act, 1981. Ali dairymen 
and milk vendors must be registered, and dairy premises are open to 
inspection at all times. The duties of registration and of inspection are 
vested generally in the local authorities, the Milk Board exercises control 
in the metropolitan and Newcastle districts, and the Pure Food Branch of 
the Department of Public Health exercises general supervision with a view 
to maintaining the standard of dairy products offered for sale. 


The standard for milk is fixed by regulation under the Pure Food Act, 
which prescribes that it must be clean and fresh, and taken from a healihy 
cow, properly fed and kept. It must contain not less that 8.5 per cent. of 
milk solids not fat, and 3.2 per cent. of milk fat. In testing milk to 
determine the standard use is made of the freezing point test, and it is 
prescribed that freezing point must not lie between zero Centigrade and 
— 0.55 degrees Centigrade, as determined in the Hortvet Cryoscope. 


Metrcpolitan and Newcastle Milk Supply. 

Less than a third of the milk supply of Sydney is derived from dairies 
within the metropolitan area and the balance from country districts, viz., the 
Bouth Coast district between Wollongong and Nowra, the districts traversed 
by the Main Southern Railway between Liverpool and Moss Vale, the Pen- 
rith, Windsor, and Richmond Districts, the districts around Singleton, 
Branxton and Maitland on the Northern Railway line, and those in the 
neighbourhood of Dungog on the North Coast line. . 

The milk from the metropolitan dairies is distributed directly to the 
consumers within a few hours of milking. The milk from the country is 
handled for the most part by distributing companies. As a general rule, 
the milk is delivered by the producers at country factories, where it is 
received by the companies for transportation in bulk to the metropolis. 

The greater part of the milk consumed in and around Newcastle is 
supplied by dairies outside the district. 


The following statement shows the quantity of country milk distributed 
in the metropolitan district during each year since 1927-28, and in the 
Newcastle district since 1933-34 :— 


TaBLe 520.—Country Milk distributed in Sydney and Newcastle, 1928 


to 19389. 
| 
Year. Metropolitan Year. | Metropolitan Newcastle 
District. ' District. District. 
gallons. gallons. gallons. 
1927-23 17,754,800 1933-34 18,038,000 1,183,100 
1928-29 19,773,900 1934-35 18,639,500 1,192,000 
1929-30 20,998,200 1935-36 20,035,400 1,376,600 
1930-31 19,518,700 1936-37 21,249,500 1,616,300 
1931-32 20,014,800 1937-38 22,694,800 1,747,300 
1932-33 18,245,300 1938-39 24,666,700 1,790,500 
i} 
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The supply and distribution of country milk in -both metropolitan ‘and 
Neweastle districts are supervised by the Milk Board, which consists of 
three members appointed by the Governor, viz., a chairman, a repredenta- 
tive of dairymen, and a representative of the milk consumers. 

The metropolitan producing and. distributing districts are .defined by 
schedule of the Milk Act, and the Neweastle districts by proclamation. 
Other districts may be proclaimed subject to approval by Parliament. 
The metropolitan distributing district embraces the City of Sydney and 
fifty-three othcr municipalities, the Shires of Sutherland and Warringah, 
parts of Baulkham Hills and Hornsby Shires, and the Port of Sydney. 

The Neweastle distributing district consists of Newcastle and suburbs 
and parts of the Shires of Lake Macquarie and Tarro. 

The Milk Board commenced operations in the metropolitan district in 
December, 1931, upon the dissolution of the Metropolitan Milk Board 
and in Newcastle at the end of September, 1932. 

The functions and powers of the Milk Board include the fixation of 
prices, and the regulation of methods and conditions of supply and treat- 
ment of milk in producing districts and of distribution in distributing dis- 
tricts. The milk supplied for consumption or use in distributing districts 
(except milk produced and retailed directly by a dairyman on his own 
behalf) is vested in the Board, and its supply, except to the Board, is 
prohibited. By arrangement, distributing companies organised for hand- 
ling milk on a large scale act ag agents for the Board in receiving the 
milk at country factories and transporting it to Sydney or Newcastle, 
where they purchase their supplies from the Board, 

The Board.determincs the quantity of milk to be supplied by the various 
producing areas and pays the producers at the minimum prices 
fixed under the Act. The Board is authorised to raise loans, with 
the Governor’s approval, up to a limit of £500,000, and to acquire the 
business of persons engaged in the milk trade, paying the eurrent market 
yalue for land and replacement value, plns 10 per cent. for plant, etc. 

In March, 1982, the Milk Board fixed minimum prices to be paid to 
dairyinen for milk for the metropolitan district, delivered at certain fac- 
tories, on a basis by which the cost, iucluding treatment, handling at 
country factory, and freight would be about 13d. per gallon on rail, Sydney. 
The prices fixed for milk for sweet cream were 4d. per gallon less than the 
prices for other milk, Prices’for the Newcastle district were fixed as from 
6th January, 1938. The Board varied the prices in March, 1938 :— 

TABLE 521.—Milk Prices—Sydney and Newcastle. 


Metropolitan. | Newcastle, 
Particulars, j 
19382 1938 1933 1938. 
(March). (March). | (January). (March), 
Prices to Dairymen—Minimum— s. d. || 8. d. 
For distribution as whole milk ... gal./10d. to {1$d.} 1 0 |1ld. to 1ljdj) 1 0 
For separation for sweet cream ... gal.| 6d. to 73d. | 0 103 |, wes 0 10% 
Wholesale Prices to Vendors — Maximum— s. d. s. d. 
At distributors’ depots—in bulk ... gal. 1 6 1 5} 1 4 1 5 
bottled... gal) ue. 1 Oh |] sevees 1 8 
Retail Prices—Maximum— i : 
‘Gountry milk—looss sy, = qts| 07 07 | 0 64 0 6t 
bottled... wee tel caeeee 0 8 | seesee 0 7 
‘Local milk retailed by producer ... qt.| 0 8 0 8 sfueat, || )t ceeeden 


Maximum prices for special pasteurised milk in Sydney were fixed at 
2s. 13d. a gallon wholesale and 9d. a quart retail from ist August, 1939. 
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Sugar and Jam: 


The quantity of sugar consumed; including the quantities used in ‘the 
local manufseture of products such as jam and biscuits (of which ‘a pro- 
portion is exported), is about 100 lb. per head: This. estimaté*doés not 
include the sugar contents of imported jam; preserved fruit, ete: - 

The records of the factories of New South Wales in’ 1938-89 show that 
13,004 tons of sugar were used in manufacturing confectionery, 6,922 tons 
in breweries, 6,873 tons in jam. and fruit canning, 5,369 tons in making 
aerated waters and cordials, 3,622 tons in making condiments, pickles and 
sauces, 3,526 tons in biscuit factories, and 6,638 tons in other food factories. 
The aggregate quantity used:in factories, 45,949 tons, represented nearly 
87 1b. per head of population. 


Sugar is produced in New South Wales and Queensland in sufficient 
quantity to supply Australian .requirements. In terms of an agreement 
between the Governments of the Commonwealth and Queensland, the 
Queensland Government acquires the raw sugar manufactured from sugar- 
cane grown in Queensland and purchases the raw sugar manufactured 
from cane grown in New South Wales. The Queensland Sugar Board 
makes arrangements for the refining and distribution of sugar for use in 
Australia at prices fixed by the agreement, and for the exportation of the 
surplus. The importation of foreign sugar into Australia is not permitted. 
The retail price of sugar in Sydney and suburbs is 4d. per lb. 


Jams aud preserved fruit are manufactured in Australia in larger quan-~ 
tities than the local. demand can. absorb. 


Tea and Coffee. 


Tea enters largely into consuniption among all classes, the average annual 
consumption being about 7 Ib. per head. Of coffee on the other hand, the 
average is about half a pound per head. 


The tea consumed in New South Wales is imported mainly from Nether- 
lands East Indies and Ceylon. During the three years ended June, 1988, 
the Netherlands East Indies supplied 62 per cent. of the total importations; 
29 per cent. was imported from Ceylon, 4 per cent. from India, 3 per 
cent, from China, and 2 per cent. from Japan. 


About one-third of the supply of coffee is obtained from Netherlands 
Fast Iidies, but the proportion from this country: has diminished in recent 
years and substantial quantities have been imported from British East. 
Africa, India, Papua, and. Central America. 


Vegetables and Fruit. 


The potato is the chief article of diet.in the vegetable group, but it is 
subject to great fluctuations in supplies and in prices, and the consumption 
varies accordingly. Local production is inadequate, and large quantities 
are imported from Tasmania and Victoria. 

Onions ate-imported in large quantities from Victoria. Other vegetables 
are obtained chiefly from local sources, the Sydney supplies being marketed 
at the City Council’s market, where the growers sell their produce by 
private treaty, 


The fruit supply’ is derived mainly from the local orchards, and from 
Victoria, ‘Tasmania, and Queensland. The Tweed River district of New 
South Wales and the State of Queensland are the chief sources of 
the supply of bananas: ns fs 
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Gas anp Evecrnricrry. 


An index of the quantity of gas and electricity consumed in the metro- 
politan area (excluding electricity used for railways and tramways), with 
the average annual consumption during the three years 1929 to 1931 as 
base equal to 100, is shown below :— 


TasLe 522——Gas and Electricity—Index of Consumption—Syduey, 
1929 to 19389. 


Year. Index Number. | Year, Index Number. 
1929 105 1935 108 

1930 99 1936 112 

1931 96 1937 119 

1932 96 1938 123 

1933 98 1939 131 

1934. 102 


The supply of gas and electricity for cooking, heating and lighting is 
subject to regulation in terms of the Gas and Electricity Act, 1935. 
Standards are prescribed in respect of power, purity and pressure of gas, 
also standard prices for gas supplied to private consumers by meter. 
Standard rates are fixed for dividends payable by the gas companies, viz., 
6 per cent. on ordinary share capital, and 53 per cent. on preference shares, 
The standard prices may be varied after inquiry as to what price would 
enable the company concerned to pay the standard rates of dividend. Such 
inquiries are conducted by boards which may be appointed from time to 
time, each consisting of a member nominated by the Minister for Local 
Government, one nominated by the company concerned, and a chairman 
chosen by agreement between the Minister and the company. 

The Gas and Electricity Act, 1935, authorises the Governor to proclaim 
xegulations in respect of the use of electrical apparatus and the supply of 
electricity. It constituted an advisory committee to advise the Government 
in matters relating to the supply and use of electricity, and its development 
‘throughout the State. 

Further particulars relating to gas and electricity works are shown in 
‘the chapters “Local Government” and “Factories.” 

The rates for gas for domestic consumption, as charged since 1911 by 
‘the Australian Gaslight Company, which supplies the greater part of the 
‘metropolitan area, are shown below :— 

Taste 523.—Gas for Domestic Use—Prices in Sydney, 1911 to 1940, 


Tate of Chan Rate per Date of Change Rate ate of Chang Rate per 

: Mie: = agi rn in Price, Pre ms in Price. ° eee 
8. d. s.d 8. d. 
. January, 1911 3 9 | May, 1922 5 9] November, 1931...) 5 6 
» 1913 3 6 | August, 1922 5 8 | September, 1932...) 5 3 
August, 1914 3 10 January, 1923. 5 6 | November, 1933...) 5 2 
March, 1917 4 14] February, 1925 ...) 5 4 | March, 1937 wl 5 4 
August, 1918 4 5 | November, 1925...) 5 2 | September, 1937...) 5 9 
February, 1919 44 January, 1926 5 7 5 9 

. January, 1920 4 8 July, 1926 5 8] February, 1938* ... to 
November, 1920...) 5 1 August, 1927 5 9 ; U3 11} 


* On sliding scale according to quantity consumed in 2 months. 

Up to 14th February, 1938, a flat rate was charged for gas for domestic 
consumption, accounts bemg rendered monthly. Then-:a seale of charges 
swas Introduced so that the rate decreases gradually as consumption in- 
creases, and accounts are rendered at intervals of two months. The 
highest rate is .428d. per gas unit (equivalent to 5s. 9d. per 1,000 cubic 
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feet) for the first 2,000 gas units (approximately 12,400 cubic feet) con- 
sumed in the two months; and the lowest rate is .295d. per gas unit (about 
3s. 114d. per 1,000 cubic fest) for the consumption in excess of 96,400 gas 
units (nearly 600,000 cubic feet). A gas unit means 3,412 British thermal 
units gross, and a British thermal unit is the quantity of heat réquired to 
yaise 1 lb. of water 1 degree Fahrenheit. The scale introduced in 
February, 1938, was‘still in operation in February, 1940. 

The electricity supplied by the City of Sydney electricity undertaking 
to private dwellings was charged at separate rates for lighting and for 
power until May, 1925. Lighting was charged at a flat rate per unit, or, at 
the customer’s option, at the “maximum demand” rate, which is $d. per 
unit dearer than the flat rate, for the first hour’s use per day, and at a 
lower rate per unit thereafter. 

In May, 1925, a “single meter”? system of charges was introduced, by 
which a certain rate is charged for primary units (either lighting or 
power) up to 24 units per quarter per 100 square feet enclosed by the outer 
walls of the residence; and a much lower rate for secondary units in excess 
of this limit. The rate for secondary units is lower still where an electric 
yrange has been installed for cooking. Consumers at the date when the 
single meter rate was introduced were allowed the option of having their 
accounts charged as formerly at separate rates for power and lighting or 
of changing to the new system. 

The rates charged for electricity supplied by the City of Sydney 
electricity undertaking in the metropolitan district since January, 1911, 
are shown below :— 

Taste 5%4——-Electricity—Prices in Sydney—Rates, 1911 to 1940. | 


: Single Meter—Power and 
Lighting, ad Lighting. 
te Pri Secondary Unit 
"la Maximum timary | Secondary Units. 
Date. ae Flat Demand Kate. Date. Units, per unit. 
per unit. Rate, | pa) Par Domestic 
per unit. primary | Second- tae ere Cooking 
unit. lary unit. E * |. Rate. 
d, d. d d d, d. d. 
1gll... ie 15 “5 5 2 1925, May 5 1°25 i 
1921, July... 2 5 55 25 1933, July 5 1°25 1 
19238, April* ... £7? “75 525 2°25 | 19384, May 5 11k t 
1935, Sept.* 5 1 07 
—. 


* Current February, Ly40. 


Rre@uLation oF Prices oF ComMopiries In New Sovra Wa es. 
State Price-fixing Authority. 

In December, 1938, the powers of the Industrial Commission of New 
South Wales (see page 658) were extended to enable it to investigate the 
prices of certain commodities, viz., articles of food (except eggs, milk snd’ 
butter, for which marketing plans are already in operation as described 
elsewhere in this volume); clothing and apparel; building materials; and 
articles which enter into the composition or preparation of any of these 
commodities. Authority was granted also for investigations into rents of. 
dwelling-houses aud shops. 

The first inquiries referred to the Industrial Commission were (1) the 
rents of dwelling-houses under £38 per week in the metropolitan area and’ 
Newcastle and Wollongong, and (2) the prices of (a) bricks; (b) slates. 
aud tiles, and (¢) timber. Following a report on the price of brieks in 
the metropolitan area, the Commission was further authorised by au Act: 
passed in June, 1989, to fix maximum prices of the commodities where,. 
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by reason of monopolistic control or agreement, prices are excessive and 
it is desirable in the interests of the public that prices should be fixed. 
The Commission was directed to fix prices of bricks immediately. 


For the purpose of investigating and fixing prices, the Industrial Com- 
mission may be constituted by a single member, and appeal lies to the 
Commission of three other members, as arranged by the President. 


The Commission’s report on rents is summarised later in this chapter. 


Prices of Bricks. 


A sunimary of-the report of the Industrial Comniission upon the price of 


bricks (issued in April, 1989) was published on page 942 of the Official 
Year Book for 1987-88, : 


On 9th June, 1939, the Commission issued an order reducing the price 
of common bricks from 68s. to 58s. 6d. per 1,000 and the price of face 
bricks from 118s. to 94s. per 1,000, at brickyards within 30 miles of the 
General Post Office, Sydney. The price of “callows and clinkers” was 
fixed at 53s. 6d. per 1,000. 


The brick manufacturers appealed against this order to the Full Bench 
of the Industrial Commission. On 1st October, 1939, the Commission 
announced its decision that the proper maximum selling prices should be 
57s. per 1,000 for common bricks, 96s. 6d. per 1,000 for face bricks and 
52s. for “callows and clinkers”; also that the prices should be subject to 
_adjustment according to variations in the basic wage for Sydney and the 
price of coal used in the brick industry. In the meantime the war-time 
price fixing regulations of the Commonwealth had been brought into opera- 
tion and the Commonwealth Prices Commission issued an order on 7th 
‘December, 1939, which fixed the prices of bricks in Sydney on the basis 
adopted by Industrial (Commission. 


The following statement shows the prices of common and face bricks 
in the metropolitan district from August, 1928 to December, 1939, viz., the 
prices up to November, 1988 inclusive, as fixed by the brick manufacturers 
and later prices according to the decisions of the Industrial Commission 
.and the Commonwealth Prices Commission :— 


Taste 525,—Bricks—Prices in Metropolitan Area, 1928 to 1939. 


Price per 1,000 Price per 1,000 
foe Date. 
Date. Common | Face Common| Face 
Bricks. Bricks. Bricks. Bricks, 
s. dd. 8s. d. s. d.| s. d. 
1928—August ... vo} 71 0 | 121 0 |] 1934—Decembor «| 50 0] 100 0 
1929—April ae ..{ 72 0 | 122 © || 19836—October ..{ 60 0] 110 0 
1930—March ... «| 67 Of] 117 O} 19387—June... «| 59 0] 109 0 
June ove «| 57 0) 107 0 September .{ 65 0} 115 -0 
1931 to 1982... ...| 60s. to | 100s. to || 19838—November | 68 0] 118 0 
- : 57s. 107s, 1939—June ... .-| 58 6] 94 0 
1933—June vee | 50 0] 100 0 October ... ..| 57 0] 96 6 
1934—March— . December | 57 38) 97 0 
“ Yards south of Parra- : 
matta Road wl 38° (0 88 0 
North Sydney and 
Sutherland ... | 45 0 95 0 
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War Time Regulation of Prices. 

Within a few days of the declaration of war in September, 1939, the 
Commonwealth Government adopted measures for the control of prices and 
the prevention of profiteering in Australia. Proclamations were issued by 
the Minister for Trade and Custums under the Defence (National Security) 
Regulations on 8th September (and on several occasions later in that 
month) fixing the prices prevailing at 31st August, 1939 (plus auy in- 
ereased sales tax as from 9th September) as the maximum prices of 
approximately 60 commodities. At a Conference of Premiers on 9th 
September it was agreed to set up a joint prices administration operating 
under Commonwealth law, except where existing State price fixing 
authorities were required to continue. Subsequent action for regulating 
prices was taken in terms of the (Commonwealth) National Security Act, 
1939, which commeuced on 9th September. ‘Control is vested in the Com- 
monwealth Minister for Customs and a Commonwealth Prices Commis- 
sioner who is assisted by two advisers. In each State there is a Deputy 
Prices Commissioner and an honorary advisory committee (nominated by 
the State Government). The Commissioner and Deputy Commissioners 
were appointed in the latter part of September and regulations as to their 
powers and duties were issued early in October. These were followed by 
a comprehensive prices order embodying an “averaging” system whereby 
prices could he varied in accordance with changes in costs without specific 
fixation. ‘The order also provided that the basic price (31st August) 
could be varied ‘by the Commissioner or that specific prices might be fixed 
for any commodity. ° 

foods or services are brought within the price fixing authority of the 
Commissioner when declared by the Commonwealth Minister for Trade and 
Customs by notice in the Gazette. Prices or the basis of prices of com: 
modities are determined and proclaimed by the Commissioner but may be 
referred back by the Minister for Customs for reconsideration by the 
Commissioner. 


The Commissioner may conduct investigations, summon and examine 
witnesses, and obtain returns. He may fix maximum prices at which 
declared goods may be sold and may fix different maximum prices according 
to differences in the quality of the foods, quantity sold, terms and conditions 
ot sale, or for different localities, maximum prices on a sliding scale for 
cash or delivery or relatively to those charged by individual traders on a 
date or to wages or other costs, or upon other principle or condition; and 
he may vary orders made by him. It is an‘ ‘offence to refuse to sell a 
reasonable quantity of a declared commodity at the fixed price, or to 
speculate or corner the market or restrict the circulation of goods. 


The Commissioner is authorised to fix maximum rates and charges for 
declared services supplied or carried on by a public utility undertaking or 
industrial or commercial enterprise such as electricity, gas or water supply, 
trausport, sewerage, disposal of refuse, or drainage. 


As a géneral rule, the prices prevailing at 31st August, 1939, are the 
basis of the price fixing orders issued by the Commissioner. It is provided, 
however, that “basic” prices prevailing at that date may be adjusted in 
eases where the profit margin in such prices is found to be inequitable 
either to trader or consumer. It is recognised that some increases in prices 
in Australia are inevitable, eg., those arising from increased prices of 
imported materials and goods, higher ocean freights ete. on such imports, 
and from higher prices of local raw materials used in manufacturing. The 
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system of “averaging” permits importers, wholesalers and manufacturers to 
vary their prices by averaging the cost of new stocks and old stocks of any 
ecmmodity and adding a normal profit margin thereto. With the permission. 
of the Commissioner, imported goods due to arrive within three months 
may be taken into the caleulation. The system of averaging applies also. 
where the new stock is acquired at lower cost than the oid. In the retail 
trade the averaging system is not generally applicable. The maximum 
price which may be charged is the cost to the retailer plus normal gross. 
profit. Special provisions are made in respect of proprietary goods, con-- 
signinent goods and raw materials such as coal, metals, hides, leather, 
timber, etc., where the principles adopted have been either a formula or: 
specific determination of basic prices at intervals. 

The Commissioner exercises his authority to fix prices of particular: 
commodities or prices in defined areas when circumstances render tls. 
ecurse advisable, but the necessity for determining specific prices has. 
been, obviated to a large extent by the promulgation of these general rules.. 

A list of the goods and services declared up to 26th January, 1940, is 
shown below. The system of averaging has been applied to all the goods. 
except those indicated by notes at the foot of the list— 


Commodities Subject to Wartime Prices Regulation, 26th Jan., 1940. 
Building Materials, n.e.i—continued. 


Asbestos, crude. Jron and Steel Sheet— 
Baking powder. Black. : 
Bicarbonate of soda. Galvanised flat. 
pisedies Galvanised corrugated. 
occa ; Latex. 
Bicycle parts and accessories. Line: 
Biseuits.t Paints, varnishes and enamels.. 
Bitumen. Paper hangings. 
Bitumen, cutback. Plaster of paris. 
Bituminous emulsions, Plywood.* : 
Bread.* Sanitary articles of earthen-- 
Saas ware. 
Brooms and brushes. Structural beams.* 
Building materials, n.e.1, —_— ‘ Structural troughing™, 
Bricks.* Tiles. 
Builders’ hardware, viz.i-— _ Wall and ceiling boards.. 
Brackets. Window frames— 
Door closers. Metal. 
Door handles, Other.® 
Door knobs. Butter.* 
oe Srna: Camphor. 
Fanlight openers. if 
Fasteners—cupboard, door Candles. 
and window. Cement, Portland.* 
Finger plates. Citric acid. 
Hooks—hat and coat. Coal.* 
Latches. Pica. 
Locks. 
Sash fittings. Coffee. 
Serew hooks. Coke.* 


Doors,* Cornflour. 
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Commodities Subject to Wartime Prices Regulation—continued. 


Cotton wool, medicated or other- 
wise. 


Cream of tartar. 
Cream separators. 
Dates. 


Dental equipment, parts and acces- 
sories, 


Dental supplies. 
Diamonds, industrial.* 


Drugs and Chemicals, viz.:— 
Ammonium bromide. 
Bismuth carbonate. 

Borax. 

Borax glass. 

Lead acetate. 

Lead nitrate. 

Magnesium sulphate (Epsom 
salts). 

Methyl} salicylate. 

Phenazone. 

Potassium bromide. 

Potassium biclromate. 

Potassium citrate. 

Potassium iodide. 

Sodium bichromate. 

Sodium bromide. 

Sodium iodide. ‘ 

Sodium salicylate. 


Dyes and dry colours. 


Electrical appliances— 
Oable and wire (covered) .* 
Storage batteries and parts 
thereof.* 
Engineers’ Supplies— 
Gate valves.* 
Steam unions of gun metal 
and bronze,* 


Fertilisers. 

Tish in tins. 

Fish paste. 

Flexible shafting and casing for 
same, 

Flour— 
Plain.* 
Self-raising. 


t 


Fruits— 
., Canned.* 


Dried.* 


Turniture and furnishings— 
Blind rollers.t+ 

Glycerine. 

Golf balls.* 


Grain and Pulse, prepared or pro- 
cessed— 
Breakfast foods. 
Oatmeal. 
‘Wheatmeal. 


Hides and Skins (unless for ex- 
port)—- 
Cattle.* 
Calf.* 
Yearling.* 
Sheep Pelts.* 


Hosiery, full fashioned. 
Infants and invalids’ foods. 
Jams and fruit jellies. 


Jute and hessian manufactures— 
Bags and sacks.t 
Pieee goods. 
Woolpacks.* 


Leather-- 
Dressed from hides.* 
T'rom_ sheepskins.* 
Kid. 
Sole.* 
Splits.* 
Upper, from calfskins, hides 
and yearlings.* 
Matches. 
Meat, canned and extract of. 
Mercury. 
Metal powders, bronze.* 
Metals— 
Aluminium, 
Aluminium, scrap.* 
Brass, serap.* 
Bronze, scrap.* 
Copper—bars, blocks, ingots, 
pig and scrap.* 
Gunmetal scrap.* 
Lead, pig and scrap.* 
Tin ingots.* 
Zine—bar, 
scrap.” 


blocks, ingots, 
Milk and cream—condensed, con- 
eentrated and powdered (in- 
cluding powdered skim milk). 
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Commodities Subject to Wartime Prices Regulation —continued. : 


Needles for— 
Knitting machines, 
Sewing machines, 
Oils— 
Castor. | 
Crude petroleum, 
Fuel oil. 
* Kerosene. 
Linseed. 
Mineral lubricating. 
Olive. 
Paraffin (medicinal). | 
Petrol. 
Packing cases—wooden, - 
Paper— 
Absorbent (copying). 
Blotting. 
Boards. 
Carbon and stencil. 
Cartridge. 
Electrical insulating: 
Felt. 
Filter., 
Fruit wrapping. 
Gummed. 
Newsprinting. 
Parcliment. . | 
? Printing. 
Sensitized. 
Surface coated. 
Tissue. 
ig Transparent. cellulose. 
“Wrapping. 
Writing and typewriting. 
Other. 
Piece Goods— 
Cotton. 
Silk, 
Artificial silk. 


Plate and sheet metal— 
Aluminiuin. 
Tinplate. 


Refrigerators and parts*— 
Electrical. 
Gas. 


Resins and gums—shellae. 

Rice.* 

Rubber belting. 

Rubber, crude. 

Rubber footwear. 

Rubber hose. 

Rubber matting: 

Rubber tyres and tubes. 

Sago. 

Salt. 

Sausage casings. 

Sewing machines and parts. 

Skewers, butchers’, 

Soaps, household. 

Stationary and paper manufac 

tures— 
Envelopes. 
Paper bags. 
Writing paper. 

Sugar.* 

Surgical dressings— 
Bandages, 
Gauze. 

Lint. 

Tapioca. 

Tartaric actd. 

Tea. 

Tennis balls.* wae 

Timber*— 


Dressed and undressed includ- 
ing shooks, 


Logs uot. sawn, 
Tinplate. 
Tractors. 
Twine, reaper and binder. 
Vegetables, dried and canned. 
|Whitelead. 
Wirenetting. : 
Wooden handles for tools and 
implementst— 


Services Subject to Wartime Regulation. 


Transport by sea between Australian ports—fares and freights. — 


* Averaging principle not applied as at 26th January, 1940. ‘+ Averaging principle applied if imported, 
t Averaging principle applied if made in Avatralia. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES. 


The average wholesale prices of various commodities in each year from 
1901 to 1920 are published in the “New South Wales Statistical Register” 
for 1919-20, and. those for the years 1921 to 1930 in the issue for 1929-30. 
The monthly averages from January, 1919, are shown in the annual issues 
from 1919-20. 


Index numbers of the wholesale prices in Sydney have been compiled 
from the prices of 100 commodities, arranged in cight groups, weighted. 
according: to the average annual consumption in New South Wales during 
the three years 1911-1918. The composition of this wholesale price index 
was explained in the 1919 and 1920 issues of the Year Book. The only 
important: change made was in January, 1930, when local prices of wool: 
and cotton were substituted for the English prices used prior to that date. 


The index numbers for each year from 1901 to 1921 are published in the 
1921 issue of the Year Book. The prices in the year 1911 have been used. 
asa base, arid called.1,000. The indexes are-not comparable between groups, 
except to illustrate-the relative change. 


‘TABLE 526.—Wholesale Price Index Numbers (Sydney) 1901 to 1989. 


L I. Ifl. IV. Vv Vi. VIL. VIII. All 
Year. Agricul- _ | Wool | Metals Buildin Dair Chemj- || Commodi- 
- pa Groceries Leather, i) Materinig} Meat. Prodites: ale: ties. 
; Jute, 
1901 834 949 737 | 1001 745 | 1222 963 977 904. 
1911 1000 | 1000] 1000) 1000] 1000] 1000] 1000] 1000 1000 
1913 1069 | 1033 | 1043 | 1039 | 1107 | 1379 | 1093 | 1003 1092 
1920 2420 | 1914-] 3079 | 2602] 2415 | 3113 | 2236 | 2301 2503 
1921 1750 | 194L ) 1471 | 2511 | 2259] 1921 | 2020] 1863'] 1956 
1926 1892 | 1683.) 165%] 2161} 1893] 1802] 1760 | 1447 1834. 
1929 1707 | 1661) 1656 | 2164] 1953] 2391 | 1842] 1457 1868. 
1930 1428 | 1664 1384) 2046] 1941 | 2230] 1571 | 1472 1705 
1931 1061 | 1758 | 1226) 2038] 1959} 1538 | 1386 | 1633 1551 
1932 1137 | 1752 | 1235 | 2034 | 1943] 137) 1295 | 1636.|) 1525 
1933 1122 1659 1339 1995 1854 1518 1172 1585 1507 
1934 1144 1678 | 1393 1933 1712 1599 1245 1458 1504 
1935 1279 1677 | 1328 1920 | 1663 1609 1292 1374 1527 
1936 1299 | 1670 1470 1901 1707 1679 1316 1346 1562 
1937 1487 1671 1623 1985 1902 1754 1404 1358 1677 
1938 1523 | 1682] 1302 | 2002 1922 | 2024 1488 1391 1679 
1939 1351 | 1711 | 1398] 200] | 1902] 1867] 1476) 1428 1643 


* Weighted_average, 


The general index number of wholesale prices fell in each. of the years 
1929 to 1934, the aggregate decline over the period being 19 per cent. The 
index rose slightly in 1985 and 1936, and at a faster rate in 1937. The 
upward movement ceased in 1988 and the index number for the year was at 
the same level as in 1937. In the following year it declined by 2.2 per cent. 


In comparison with 1929, the general index in 1939. was lower by 11.8 
per cent.; the index numbers of following groups were lower, viz., agricul- 
tural and dairy produce about 20 per cent.,, meat 22 per cent., textiles 15.6 
per cent. building materials 2.6 per eent. and chemicals 2 per cent. 
Groceries were dearer by 3 per cent. and metals and coal by. 8 per cent, 
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The movement in wholesale prices, month by month, since January, 1938, 
may be gauged from the following table, the base being the year 1911 as 
in the preceding table :— 

TABLE 52%7,—Wholesale Price Index Numbers (Sydney) Mouthly. 


lL 118 Il lV. Vv. VI. Vi. Vu. 
Agricul piven Metal: Co: au di 
Month. gricul- “ , etals Fry Dairy hemi- mmodi~ 
pagal, [orecrie anthers) and faaterao| Me™ |preduicn| Wenls, | 
1938. 
January ae 1471 1675 1400 1981 1959 18938 1451 1378 1666 
February ...| 1459 1675 | 1341 1981 1928 | 1918 1466 1378 1655 
March vf 1429 1678 1315 20380 1928 1836 1481 1378 1646 
April wel 1549 1677 1298 2031 1934 1913 1516 1384 1680 
May wo 1654] 1677 1305 | 2605 1933 181)7 15'8 1384 1689 
June wef 1617 1677 1276 1993 1933 2142 1545 1384 1711 
July ve} 1759 1680 1292 2011 1906 2295 1496 1394 1755 
August «| 1650 1680 1288 2009 1904 2407 1483 1394 1740 
September ve 1451 1476 1264 1992 1904 2320 1472 1395 1681 
October we) 1472 1695 | 1285 | 1997 1908 1998 1459 1404 1660 
November ...) 1321 1695 1291 1995 1910 1944 1480 1404 1625 
December ...| 1444] 1695 1268 1995 | 1918] 1819 1494 1414 1639 
1939. 
January ...|. 1495 1695 | 1268] 1979 1918 1919 | 1519 1414 1660 
February ...| 1539 1638 1279 1979 1919 1879 1562 1414 1672 
March wef 1548 1704 | 1276] 1983 1919 | 2080 1488 1414 1686 
April w{ 9448 1702 1262 1980 1919 | .1946 1520 1414 1652 
May... ve} 1292 1703 1254 | 1978 1920 |, 1830 1526 1414 1607 
June wef 1255 1703 | 1281 1980 1891 1774 1514 14l4 1594 
July ... | 1266 | 1708 | 1299] 1978 | 1884) 1792 | 1448 | 1414 1593 
Augvst | 1276 1708 1302 | 1980 1884 1751 1469 1414 1589 
September ...| 1353 1709 1467 | 2005 1886 1816 1403 1437 1646 
October ...!. 1327 | 1784 | 1636] 2342] 1876 | 1811 1424; 1462 1668 
November ..| 1143 1738 1666 | 2042 | 1885 1888 1440 1463 164t 
Pecember ...) 1248 1739 1786 | 2089 | 1922 1932 ' 1467 1463 1700 


Between August and December, 1939, the index number rose by 7 per 
cent. The rise was greatest in the textile group, where it amounted to 37 
per cent. In meat the increase was 9 per cent., metals 54 per cent., dairy 
produce 4 per cent., chemicals 3} per cent., groceries and building materials 
2, per cent. In agricultural produce there was a decline of 2 per cent., due 
mainly to a steep fall in the price of potatoes, which had been very, dear. 

The following table shows the marked fluctuations in wholesale prices of 
the principal rural products in contrast with the relative stability of prices 
of the non-rural items included in the index :— 

TABLE 528,—Wholesale Price Index Numbers (Sydney) Rural and 
Non-Rural Commodities, 1911 to 1939. 


Year. Wheat. Wool. (Local Sates). Gomnodities 
1911 wee eee oes 1000 1000 1000 1000 
1926... ane aoe eon 1762 1976 1868 1823 
1927... eee ave on 1545 2106 2061 1851 
1928... eee aoe oun 1460 2176 1868 1866 
1929... wee ove ag 1395 1624 2041 1836 
1930... rrr see on 1100 1094 1725 1778 
19381. see ave on 693 1047 1543 1804 
1932. ase see wee woe 876 965 1400 1774 
1933... was ae we 821 1271 1236 1716 
19384... ee aoe ees 769 1471 1330 1666 
1985... af ase ov 917 1282 1415 1651 
1936... ne ou wel 1198 1682 1415 1650 
19387... hie sea ‘te 1476 1929 1462 1731 
1988... aii sea i 1009 1294. 1566 1725 


nt eee ee ae 1346 1604 1751 
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The price of wool to which the index numbers relate is the average at 
auction sales in Sydney where the great bulk of the wool is sold for export 
oversea. Therefore the price depends upon conditions of world markets 
except in so far as it is affected by premium on exchange. Similar factor 
influence the price of wheat. Subsidies paid to the wheat farmers by 
the Government in the five seasons 1931-32 to 1935-36 and in 1938-39 are 
not included in the price of wheat on which the index is based. The index 
nuinbers for wool and wheat in 1987 were the highest since 1928 and they 
declined by about 82 per cent. in 1988. 

The price of woo] remained low until September, 1939, when ‘ie. clip was 
acquired by the British Government. The index auanbess for the last four 
months of the year 1939 are based on the agreed price without allowance 
toyv-any part of the profits on resale which may accrue to the wool growers. 
The price of wheat trended downwards until the closing months of 1989 and 
the index number for the year was the lowest since 1981. 

The index number for butter refers to the supply for local consump- 
tion, which is dearer than butter for export. The index number for non- 
rural commodities fell slowly between 1981 and 1986, but in 1987 and 1933: 
it was higher by 5 per cent. This index number is batued ou the prices of the 
44 non-rural commodities included in the general index number, no highly 
manufactured conimodities being taken into consideration. 

The average wholesale prices of thirty commodities, which are repre~ 
sentative of the various groups covered by the index numbers, are shown 
in the following statement. The quotations represent the mean of tlic 
monthly prices in Sydney and are stated in Australian currency. 

Tarr 529.—Wholesale Prices (Sydney) 1911 to 1939. 


Commodity, | 191, 1g2, 1929, | 1931, | 1932, | 1938, | 1939, 
8, da. 8. d. s. d. 8s. d s. ad. s, d. sd. 
Wheat, milling. - +» bush. 3 6 8 79 4106 2 2 38 09 8 64 2 68 
Flour : A +» lon} 169 9 386 7 239 11 191 5* | 17 GF | 185 4 | 247 OF 
Chaff, wheaten ae oi vi 81 0 128 9 187 2 78 2 78 9 134 38 82 0 
Hay, oaten oe 22 ”» ML 5 151 11 160 4 18 11 194 G6 196 2 bf 2 
Potatoes (local) .. ad yy | LlL 6 119 0 133 6 130 8 120 0 183.10 | 277 4 
Sugar oe ., | 487 6 280 0 746 8 746 8 7468 664 0 | 664 O 
Tobacco, dark plug « Ib} 5 0 8 2 8 4 10 9 11 0 1 7 12 1 
Toa ., an se 1 15 21 22 24 21 21 22 
Soap en oe «. 401b,] 18 4 28 9 at 0 22 11 22 0 21 11 22 1 
Jam.. ae oe oe 18,3,) 02 13 0 ll 6 10 9 11 7 10 0 10 6 
Kerosere .. aa 8hgal.} 7 3 20 8 13 4 13 0 132 13 0 13 0 
Wool, gvensy ..  .. Ib o 88+) 1 Ot] 1:18] 0 89) G §2 11-0] 0 1ret 
Leather, sole oe is 117 111 19 17 18 21 2 0 
Woolpacks . +. each} 2 4 3.9 8 10 42 3 8 210 31t 
Tron—Piy, local . «ton! 78 4 182 6 120 0 115 0 96 8 85 0 §5 0 
Plate, girder we » | 288 4 696 8 890 0 410 2 434 7 417 1 421 3 
Cor rugated, galv. » | 846 8 979 2 617 6 609 7 571 7 623 4 h70 0 
Copper, sheet. lb.| 0 10°35 2 2 19 1 = 9°5 1 103 2 971°3) 1116 
Hardwood, local (3 x Pa) 
1(0 lin. ft. 8 6 18 0 16 4 16 0 15 1 140 13 9 
Pine—Loeal (44 x 1) 100sup.ft.| 25 4 62 0 61 0 61 8 68 4 co 9 GL 6 
N.Z (49x 1) ii 22 2 62 0 41 0 42 8 43 6 44 0] 4t 0 
Oregon (2 x 2) i 15 7 47 1 29 4 36 0 37 8 38 16 37 5 
Bricks Se an «- 1,000, 42 0 68 0 71 7 57 0 57 0 65 4 62 7 
Beef—Fores an oe Ib. 017 0 2-2 0 4:3 0 at 0 4 0 a4 0 Bz 
Hinds oo + o 0 27 0 56 0 69 0 60 0 4:3 0 5 0 6% 
Mutton vee lee, ogy] CO 9 42 0 44 0 26 0 23 Oo 38] 0 Be 
Lamb on - a si 0 2-7 0 68 0 G64 0 46 0 3° 9 65 0 GR 
Butter . a oe an 0 106 110 110 1 4 13 1 46) 1 6 
Eggs, new laid ., we doz, 14 24 110 14 1 3 1 62 1 det 
Cream of tartar ae Tbh. 911-2 2 0 14 20 110 18 1 Sh 
*Including tax. + Weighted average {season ended June), 


The prices of wheat, chaff and hay were much lower in 1939 than in the 
preceding year, but potatoes were unusually dear owing to scarcity of 
supplies, and an excise tax was added to the price of flour. Woolpacks 
also were very much dearer than in recent years. Other commodities with 
_a lower average price in 1989 were galvanised iron, copper, oregon timber, 
“bricks, meat and eggs. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices—Coinparison with Other Countries. 


The following statement shows the index numbers of wholesale prices 
‘in various parts of the British Empire and in the United States of 
America with 1929 as base:— 


Table 580.—Wholesale Price Index Numbers.—International Comparison. 


New South | ateibournc N United 

ew th | (3 ne). ; nite 

Wales. nue Tenia : janada. sue States of 
Year, (8yduey). wealth — | [Census and omnion [Beard of America, 

Gratistics] | Gengusand | “offce]” | Statistics) | Trade] | Tohourg. 
Statistics.J 

Rieti 100 “92 180 238 150 550 
J429 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 92 89 97 91 8&8 91 
39381 $3 79 91 75 77 77 
1982 82 78 89 70 75 68 
1933 81 78 91 70 75 69 
1934 81 82 92 75 77 79 
1925 82 82 95 75 78 84. 
1936 84 &6 96 78 83 85 
1937 90 §2 103 88 95 91 
1938 90 92 105 82 89 82 
1939 88 92 108 79 90 8] 


The index numbers show the trend of wholesale prices in each -of the 
countries specified but they are not comparable one country with another. 


Reram Prices or Foon. 


The average retail prices in Sydney of various commodities, as shown 
in this chapter, are based on the prices quoted by retail shops in the metro- 
politan district in returns collected by the Commonwealth Statistician. 

The following statement shows annual averages of the principal food 
commodities. The figures represent the means of the monthly prices 
during each year. 


TABLE 531.—Retail Prices of Food—Sydney, 1901 to 1989. 


Commodity. ‘1901. 1911. 1921, | 1920. 1931, 1932, | 1938. 1939. 

s, d. |'s. di s. d, s dv|s. d.js. do tg, di] a a 

Bread “ +e . 2lb.Joaf] 0 25 ]0 35 10 62) 9 57/0 54/0 53/0 55] 0 BO 
Flour o oe oe . 2b} 0 18 ]0 26/0 5&9 | 0 42/0 45/0 36/0 41] 0 49 
Tea . o- oo » Ib} 1 80)]1 86 11107 | 2 21/2 37/2 2412 Oh] 2 39 
Sugar . . ae . » | 0 238 )0 27 10 57 | 0 46/0 46/060 45 }-0 40] 0 4:0 
Rice .. on o te » | 0 25/0 27/0 49 | 0 87/0 35/0 35 ]0 32] 0 34 
Oatmeal .. “ An oe Ib. 0 23/0 25/0 40/0 41/0 31/0 31/0 82] 0 33 
Potatoes ., fn oe « Mb) 0 57 )0 61/0 73 11 9110 g4]0 94 |] O17] 1 58 
Kerusene .. os a « gal] 01071 | 01191 |2109 | 111°3 ]1 94/1 93) 1 73) 1 76 
Milk . . ie .. quart} 0 40/0 44 10 81) 0 90/0 71/0 72)0 72)-0 72 
Butter oe on oo o Ib,] 1 0-2 | 1 17 | 2 07 2 O7-]/1 70/2 B54)]1 66] 1 70 
Cheese o » }O 75 )0 87/1 89) 1 42/0719) 2 O02 |1 L711 26 
Eggs, Bresh «8 os -- doz} 1 30 /]1 35/2 65 | 2 L1]1 73/1 5S ]1 91] 1 TO 
Bacon, Middle Cut® .. oe Ib.) 0 9:0 |0105 |15109 | 1 7°97 |1 22/1 14 | 1 44] 1 43 
Beef, Sirloin oe » | 0 45 10 £5 10 91 | 0113 10 9:3)0 87 | 0104) 0 104 
Rib » | 9 38/0 38/0 6&7] 0 86/0 7:2)0 65 )0 80] 0 7:8 
Steak Rump os » | 90 70)0 70}/1 20/1 40)1 19]1 10] 26] 1 29 
Beef, Corned Round » | 9 40)0 40 |0 81/0 86/0 78/0 73)0 33) 0 82 
Mutton, Ler =. » | 9 3210 30]0 69] 0 84/0 o2/0 57 )/0 77) 0 72 
Loin eis ras »! 0 3810 3810 76)0 O83 10 76]-0 6610 87) 0 80 

Chops, Loin an as we »s ] 0 4210 40/0 86 ]011°0 |/0 79/0 71/0 96! 0 8&9 
“Leg » | O 88 )0 F810 &1] 0 98]N 74/0 66/0 86] 0 $0 

Pork, Leg a | O B82 /0 78 )1 34] 1 26 10119) 0107 | 1 13] 1 FL 
Chaps » | 0 68 }0 86/1 58] 1 32 10112/0106 | 1 16) 1 16 


* Rashers in 1932, and later years. 
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In 1939 the average prices of bread and flour were dearer than in the 
previous year owing to the imposition of an excise tax on flour in December, 
1938. Potatoes, which were unusually dear in 1938, rose further by more 
than 50 per cent. Meat and eggs were cheaper, but nearly all other items 
of food and groceries increased in price during 1939. 


A statement of the average prices of the principal food commodities in 
Sydney in each month of the years 1988 and 19389 is shown below. Fresh 
milk ig not included in the table, as the price was steady at an average of 
T.1d. per quart. 


Tarte 5382.—Retail Prices of Food—Sydney—Monthly. 


Beef Mutton. 
A Ribs: \|_—_—_— 
Month, | Bread | Flour Tea Sugar | Potatoes] Butter Eggs” (inel. Leg Loin 
‘| bone) Chops 
2-Ib. 2 |b. Ib. Ib. 7 Ib. Yb. doz. Ib. Ib. Ib. 
loaf.* 

1938. d. d 8. d d s. d. |s. d.|s. d d. d. d. 
January... 56] 44/2 24/ 40/0 74 /160/)1 82) 77) T4] O1 
February 5-6 4A) 2 QA 40/0 83 | 1 60/1 93 78 TA 9-2 
March 5-6 4:2) 2 QA 40/079 | 1 60/2 0-0 7:6 7:2 9-0 
April 5-6 4:1 | 2 24 40|0 94 | 1 60 | 2 2-9 7:6 7:3 | 9-0 
May 55 40 | 2 2-4 40/011:3 | 1 60 | 2 29 7-6 7:3! 9-0- 
June 5:5 40 | 2 2-4 40/1 03 |1 70] 2 2-9 8-0 77 | 10-0 
July 5:3 3:8 | 2 2-4 40/103 |1 7:0]1 90 8-4 8-4 | 10:8 
August 5:3 3:8 | 2 24 40/1 04 )}1 7:0) 1 7:2 8-6 84 | 10-5 
September 5:2 36 | 2 24 40)1 03 )}1 70)1 46 8-5 8-3 | 10-3 
October ...] 5-3 3-7] 2 24 40/1 04 | 1 7:0 | 1 3:8 8-2 7:8 9-8 
November 5-2 3:7 | 2 2-6 40/104 }1 70/1 48 8-2 76 9-4 
December 6-0 5:0 | 2 26 40/108 |1 70)|1 56 TT 7:6 9-2 

1939. 

January ...| 6:0 5-0 | 2 2-6 40/145 |1 70] 1 7:5 79 TA 9-2, 
February 6-0 5:0 | 2 2-6 40/1 94 | 1 70/2 14 78 14 D1 
March 6-0 49/2 2-6 40/156 |1 70/1 66 9 14 9-2 
April 6-0 49; 2 2-6 40/1 41 | 1 7:0 | 110-6 8-0 72 79 
May 6-0 49 | 2 25 40/1 1:8 | 1 7-0 | 1118 76 71 8:2 
June 6-0 4:9 | 2 2:5 40 ]1 32 | 1 7:0]111-9 7:8 7:2 8-4 
July 6-0 49/2 2-6 40/1 56 |1 70]1 60 77 7:2 88° 
August 6-0 49 | 2 26 40/1 83 |1 7:0]1 30 TA TL 8-6 
September 6-0 49 | 2 2-6 40/1 88 |1 70] 1 2-8 76 Tl 8-8 
October ...| 6-0 49 |2 5-6 40 ]110-7 | 1 70]1 2:8 17 7-2 8:8 
November 6-0 4.9 | 2 56 40/1 72 |1 70] 1 2:8 78 7:2 9-0 
December 6-0 49/2 5-6 40/1 04 1/1 70/1 48 8-0 74 9-2 


* Delivered. 


Retail Prices of Food—Comparison with other Countries. 


The following statement shows the increases as compared with July, 
1914, in the retail prices of the principal articles of food in other :countnies. 
The figures for the oversea countries have been taken from the British 
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Ministry of Labour Gazette and other official sources; those relating to 
Sweden include fuel and lighting. ‘The particulars for the Australian 
States relate to the capital cities. ; 


TaBLe 588.—Retail Prices of Food, Increase in Various Countries since 
1914, 


Percentage Increases in Retail Food Prices 
as compared with July, 1914, 


Country. 


July, July, July, July, July, July, July, | July. 
19382. 1933. 1934, 1935, 1936. 1937. 1938, 1939. 

New South Wales ...| 82 25 26 30 29 34 43 44 
Victoria ... ei we | 23 15 20 28 3l a6 45 51 
Queensland isa ice) (M24 18 23 28 31 88 43 44 
South Australia ve} 10 4 7 13 16 18 24 27 
Western Australia... 7 1 7 10 18 19 20 26 
Tasmania oy ve] 16 12 16 17 20 Q7 28 35 
Australia ... ve] 23 16 20 26 27 32 39 42 
New Zealand ... te 8 4 11 18 25 36 41 49 
South Africa .., Ea G* Q* 3 2 1 2 7 6 
United States ... aKa 8 13 17 27 33 36 29 27 
Canada x 8* 5* l 3 9 17 17 10 
United Kingdom ve] 25 18 22 26 29 40 46 af 
Germany . ww] 16 Ik 20 23 24 25 24 25 
Sweden ... ie .| 28 23 Q5 32 35 41 45 49 
Norway .. w| 3d 32 33 40 45 61 68 66 
France (Paris) , we we | 449 4L8 391 325 362 500 588 | 66) 


*Percentage decrease, 


The index numbers shown above may not be used for exact compari- 
sons between the various countries owing to differences in the scope of the 
data, and in methods of compilation. 


\ Sy House Rents. 


most ogo 


Information relating to housing in New South Wales is contained in the 
chapter, Social Condition of this Year Book. Approximately 47 per 
ceut. of the private dwellings in New South Wales were occupied by 
tenants at the date of the Census 1933. The proportion in the metropolis 
was nearly 58 per cent. 


When the census was taken in June, 1933, the private dwellings occu- 
pied by tenants in New South Wales numbered 270,740, and the average 
weekly rental (unfurnished) was 18s. 10d. viz., private houses 18s, 1d. and 
flats and tenements 23s. 9d. The number in the metropolitan area was 
160,260, and the average rentals 21s. 11d.—private houses 21s. 1d., flats 
and tenements 25s. 4d. Further details regarding rents in the metropoli- 
tan and country districts at the Census date were published in the 1933-34 
issue of this Year Book. 


Average Rents of Dwellings, Sydney. 


A comparative statement of average weekly rents in Sydney from 1865 
to 1920 igs published in the Statistical Register of New South Wales, 
1919-20, and for later years to 1936 in the Statistical Register, 1935-36. The 
average rentals of wooden’ and brick houses containing four and five rooms 
in‘each of the last ten years are shown below. The averages have been com- 
puted from returns supplied by house agents in relation to brick and wooden 
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houses of an average standard—those with special advantages or disad- 
vantages being excluded. The figures for each year represent the mean of 
the averages for the four quarters. 


Tape 584.—Rents of Dwellings, Sydney, 1929 to 1939. 


Four Rooms. Five Rooms. Weighted 
Year, or aecaae Average, 
Wooden. Brick. Wooden. Brick. 4&5 rooms. 

s. d. s. d. | a d. s. d. s. d. 
1929... tee _ «| 20 0 22 8 7 29 3 25 7 
1930... tne Se oo} 20 0 23 «9 36 1 29 10 26 4 
1931. ise aes «| 18 3 20 7 21 8 25 3 22 7 
1932. te or | 16 2 18 0 18 6 21 11 19 8 
1933... on a «| 15° 8 17 6 18 4 21 1 19 0 
1934... tee ae ww] 156 4 17 9 19 6 20 11 19 #1 
1935... nee See | 153 18 2 19 2 21 10 19 7 
1936 (*) toe ate .| 15 10 19 3 19 6 22 5 20 4 
1937... tee ae ve} 17° 0 21 0 19 7 24 0 21 8 
19388... vee ie | 18 3 21 11 20 5 24 9 22 6 
1939... wf 19 1 22 7 21 2 25 5 23 3 
1939—March quarter... v| 18 10 22 5 21 0 25 3 23 41 
June quarter ... wf 19 0 22 7 21 2 25 4 23 2 
Sept. quarter ... | 19 3 22 8 21 3 25 6 23 4 
Dec. quarter... 1 19 3 | 22 8 21 3 25 6 23 4 


Note.—Kitchen is included as a room. (*) Basis amended slightly. 


The general level of rents of four- and five-roomed houses in Sydney, 
which had been trending slowly upwards, commenced to decline in the 
latter part of 1930, and the average per week fell by 3s. 10d. in 1981. There 
was a further reduction of 3s. 7d. after the enactment of the Reduction 
of Rents Act, 1931. In 1934 rents began to rise slowly, and the average in 
1939 was slightly higher than in 1931, but 38s. 1d. below the average 
in 1930. 

Regulation of Rents. 

Leases of dwellings in New South Wales are subject to the Landlord and 
Tenant Act, 1899, and its amendments, The right to eject tenants from 
dwellings leased at rents not exceeding £3 a week is subject to orders of a 
competent court. The court may postpone eviction if the occupiers are in 
impoverished circumistances owing to inability to obtain employment, and 
postponement may be made subject to a condition that the occupier pay 
to the owner such sum in such instalments and at such times as the court 
orders. An order for postponement may not be granted if it would cause 
the owner to suffer undue hardship, nor if the occupier or other person 
residing in the dwelling has been guilty of acts of waste depreciating its 
value, The period of postponement is limited to four months. 

In October, 1931, a general reduction of 224 per cent. in rents was pre- 
s¢eribed by law as part of a plan to combat the depression then prevalent in 
Australia. The period of this proportionate reduction has been extended 
from time to time in New South Wales, and is to continue until 31st 
December, 1941, but only in respect of rents of premises under a lease which 
was made prior to 30th June, 1980, and still subsists—subject to certain 
provisions for the determination of the rent by a competent court in terms 
of the Landlord and Tenant Act. 


Inquiry into Rents by Industrial Commission of New South Wales. 
Increases during the years 1937 and 1938 in the rents of dwellings under 
£3 per week in the metropolitan area and the districts of Newcastle and 
Wollongong were investigated by the Industrial Commission of New South 
“Vales in February, 1939. 
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For the purposes of the inquiry the Commission collected from agents 
data as to the rents of 44,718 dwellings in the metropolitan area, 2,558 in 
Newcastle and 202 in the Wollongong-Port Iembla district. A classifiea- 
tion of these houses in three rental groups is shown helow:— 

Taste 585.—-Rents- of Dwellings investigated by Industrial Commission. 


Rent per Week (as at: 31st December, 1938). Metropolitan... Newcastle. Wollongong. 
Legs than 22s. 6d. ay oe oa 18,557 1,639 79 
228..6d. to 32s. 6d, eee one Sid 20,031 825 91 
Over 32s. 6d. oy ess _ see 6,130 e4 32 

Total aie ss a5 sos 44,718 2,558 202 


The Commission found that there had been no change during 1937 and. 
1938 in rentals of 22,005, or 49 per cent., of the dwellings in the metro-: 
politan area for which reports had been received, and of 1,383 dwellings, or 
54 per cent., in Newcastle. The proportion of rentals under 22s. 6d. per 
week which remained unchanged was 54. per cent. in the metropolitan 
district and 59 per cent. in Newcastle. The extent of the increases in the 
rents per week is indicated below :— 


TaBLE 586.—Rents of Dwellings Investigated by Industrial Comimission— 
Changes during 1937 and 1938. 


Rentals Increased by— 
Rentals Total | Total 
Rentals : 
. U In- Rentals 
District. changed.|Reduced| Leas || | 28. 9d.| 65. 8d.) otenseli Reported. 
28. 6 53. 7s, 6d. | 73. 6d. 

Metropolitan «+e| 22,005 248 | 5,152 | 8,410 |6,712 | 1,550 | 641 | 22,465) 44,718 
Newcastle ... «| 1,383 16 | 191 442 | 378 96 52 | 1,159] 2,558 
Wollongong sti 74. ans 14 31 51 23 9 128) =. 202. 


The Commission reported that: rents in the metropolitan area which were 
at a high level in 1929 had fallen below true rental values during the 
depression aud remained low during the years 1931 to 1934, and that the 
cessation of building operations during this period accentuated a shortage 
of houses which had existed for many years. The Commission found that 
the shortage was not being: remedied, and the. high cost of building and an 
excessive unimproved capital value of land suitable for dwellings operate 
against the provision of an adequate number of houses: 

As economic conditions improved rents began to increase. towards he 
end of 1935, and by the end of 1938 most rents, particularly: those which had 
been increased during the years 1937 and 1938, were as high as they should 
have been, though substantially lower.than in the predepression years. The 
jnereases were due partly to recovery from the abnormally low level of the 
depression period, partly to additional rental value following improvement. 
and renovation, and partly to the operation of the law of supply and demand. 
The Commission stated that the great majority of landlords are content to 
Jet their houses at a reasonable rental to a reliable tenant, but a small pro- 
portion of them have taken advantage of the shortage of houses to raise 
rents to excessive figures. Moreover, some of the houses let to tenants: are 
in a poor state of repair. 

The Gommission suggested that a tribunal be constituted for the deter- 
mination of rents on the basis of the true value ofthe buildings, 
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In Neweastle the trend of rents in the last ten -years was similar to the 
movement in the metropolitan area, but the recovery from the -depression 
period .commeneed earlier, and the general Jevél of rents has remained 
steady since 1938. Notwithstanding brisk activity in building, there is a 
great shortage of dwellings in Newcastle, particularly houses at a rental 
under 25s. a week. Nevertheless,.most of the landlords ave satisfied with 
existing rents and do not seek to take advantage of the shortage and exploit 
tenants. 

In the Wollongong-Port Kembla district, where the establishment of new 
industrial enterprises has led to a rapid influx of population, the Com- 
mission found a serious shortage of houses and rentals at a high level. It 
was recommended that action be taken to prevent further increases in 
rents and to elfect a reduction of those which are excessive. 


Faiy Rents Act, 1989. 

The Commission’s report was completed in August, 1989, and after the 
outbreak of war in September a Fair Rents Act was passed to empower tlie 
courts of petty sessions to determine the fair rents of dwellings, including 
flats, let at a rent not exceeding £8 10s. per week, and shops or buildings 
used partly as dwellings and partly as shops let at a rent not exceeding £6 
per week. Rents of such dwellings which were subject to lease between 31st 
May and 81st August, 19389, may not be increased above the rent at the 
latter date until the fair rent has been determined by a court. ‘The Act 
does not apply to premises licensed under the Liquor Act, registered clubs, 
houses ordinarily leased for summer residences, dwellings occupied with 
more than half an acre of land, nor buildings erected on land used substan- 
tially for agricultural purposes. 

The fair rent is determined upon the unimproved capital value of the 
property at a rate of 13 per cent. above the “prescribed rate” (which is 54 
per cent.), plus the following annual amounts: (a) rates, (b) allowance for 
repairs and maintenance, (c) insurance, (d) depreciation in value of the 
buildings (if it diminishes the letting value), and (e) allowance for time 
when the dwelling or shop may be untenanted. The “prescribed rate” is 
notified by the Minister of Justice in the Government Gazette at intervals 
of not less than three months; it is calculated from the records of the 
Registrar-General relating to mortgages registered during a period of tliree 
to twelve months preceding gazettal. The prescribed rate (54 per cent.) 
was gazetted on 7th December, 1989, 

The determinations of a Fair Rents Court remain in force for a period 
of twelve months, notwithstanding changé of ownership or tenancy. 

The Fair Rents Act is to continue in force for the duration of the present 
war and for twelve months after the declaration of peace. 


Retaw Prick Inpex Numpgrs. 

Retail price index numbers for Sydney and other Australian cities 
and towns are conipiled by the Commonwealth Statistician. The earliest 
index relates to the prices of food and groceries and rents of all houses, 
with the year 1911 as the base. Particulars of this index have been 
published in earlier issues of the Year Book; it is known as the “All 
Houses” or “A” series index, and has been practically superseded by the 
“All Items” or “C” series index. 

The latter series originated in the findings of the Royal Commission 
appointed by the Federal Government in 1919 to inquire into the basic 
wage. The Commission conducted an investigation into the cost of living 
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for a family consisting of man, wife, and three children under 14 years of 
age, and having determined a standard of living, ascertained the cost in the 
capital cities of Australia in November of each year from 1914 to 1920. 
After the inquiry, the Commonwealth Statistician extended the scope of 
his investigations regarding retail prices to cover all the main groups of 
household expenditure on the basis of a regimen similar to that adopted 
by the Commission in order to compile the “All Items” index numbers. 
The groups of household expenditure covered by the series are food and 
groceries, rent of four- and five-roomed houses, clothing, and miscellaneous 
items, including fuel and light. 

The “All Items” retail price index numbers for Sydney as compiled by 
the Commonwealth Statistician are shown below. The index numbers 
from 1914 to 1922 inclusive are available for the mouth of November only. 
In 1928 and later years the index has been compiled for each quarter, and 
the annual figures in the table represent the mean of the four quarters. 
Separate particulars are stated for the various groups of expenditure, 
The base of each group of household expenditure is the weighted average 
for that group in the six capital cities of Australia during the quinquen- 
nium 1923-1997, taken as 1,000. 


TapsLe 587,—Retail Price Index Numbers—“All Items”—Syvdney, 
1914 to 1939. : 


Food Housing Grmsles Mis- Total, 
Period, and (4and 5 an Clothing. | cellaneous. Bowehes 
Groceries. Rooms). Housing Expendi- 
Combined. ture, 
1914, November... 638 758 680 7155 766 712 
1915 i iar 844 780 825 805 798 816 
1916 %, oy 833 791 818 903 808 836 
1917 ay tei 877 797 848 1009 889 892 
1918 a vas 877 832 861 1102 988 938 
1919 oe a 1073 866 1000 1237 1059 1065 
192) 5 se 1225 980 1138 1323 1209 | 1193 
1921 5d ieee 964 1000 |: 977 1255 1009 1046 
1922 99 vers 982 1048 1006 1051 1034 1021 
1923-27 ... ee 1012 1111 1047 950 1021 1020 
1928 ie yes 1021 1143 1064 978 1048 1042 
1929 re ibe 1090 1162 1115 983 1046 1073 
1930 fers aes 984 1197 1059 931 1040 1026 
1931 exe cee 876 1026 929 835 1013 922 
1982 ate ve 852 894 867 769 996 867 
1933 ie ied 800 864 822 742 988 832 
19384 eee tee 825 869 840 746 975 842, 
1985 ite a 840 891 858 746 976 852 
1936 ad wee 848 930 878 778 949 8466 
1937 ‘a wee 868 965 904 818 949 R89 
19388 sme Nae 904 1004 941 833 936 913 
1939 ie iia 936 1035 972, 843 940 936 
1939 (Ist quarter 944 1027 974 835 937 934 
(2nd quarter) 930 1033 968 841 939 932 
(8rd quarter) 930 1039 970 841 £39 933 
(4th quarter)| 940 1040 977 B54 943 943 


The index number of total household expenditure in Sydney fell by 224 
per cent. between 1929 and 1933. Then it began to rise slowly, and in 1939 
it was higher than in any year since 19380. A comparison with the 
index numbers for 1929 shows that food and clothing were 14 per cent. 
cheaper in 1989, rent was 11 per cent. lower and the index number for all 
items was lower by 18 per cent. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


Census Records. 


At the Census taken in June, 1933, the bread-winners (including those 
uuvemployed, pensioners, and persons of independent means) numbered 
1,209,805, and dependants numbered 1,391,042, being respectively 46.5 per 
cent. and 58.5 per cent. of the total population of New South Wales. 
The male bread-winners, 912,591, represented 69 per cent. of the male 
population, and the female bread-winners, 297,214, were 23 per cent. of the 
females. 


A classification of the bread-winuers, according to: industry, is shown 
below :— 


Tanie 5388.—Breadwinners in N.S.W.—Ceusus, 1933. 


Number. Proportion of Total 
(approximate). 
Industry, 
Males, Females. | Total. Males. |Females. | Total. 
| 
Agricultural, Pastoral wai per per per 
Dairying— cent. | cent. | cent, 
Farming ieetuaing mixed and 
undefined) . vo v{ 81,999 1,740 83,739 6:2 1 3-2 
Grazing : aoe se] 43,049 1,153 44,202 3:3 “] 1-7 
Dairy- farming — - «| 34,320 2,296 36,625 2-6 2 14 
Pig and boule: farming ee 3,867 365 4,232 3 ‘0 2 
Other ... iss 8,517 147 8,664 6 | ‘0 3 
Total, Agricultural, 
Pastoral, ete. «| 173,761 5,701 | 177,462 | 13-0 ‘4 6-8 
Yorestry, Fishing and Seppe 12.597 56 12,653 ‘9 ‘0 5 
Mining and Quarrying .. 34,029 69 34,008 2-6 ‘0 13 
Industrial— 
Manufacture ... 152,793 48,756 | 201,549 11-6 3-8 77 
Gas, Water, Electricity (Pro- if 
duction and Supply) «| 11,398 343 11,741 ‘9 f | +5 
Building r ag ve| 46,485 169 46,654 35 0-1 1:8 
Roads, Railways, Earthworks, 
Oty. ass oe ree «| 86,016 166 86,182 6-5 | | 33 
Total, Industrial —...|._ 296,692 49,434 | 346,126 22-5 3-9 13:3 
Transport and Communication 86,702 4,010 90,712 66 3 35 
Commerce and Finance 129,965 42,811 | 172,776 9-9 3:3 6-6 
Public Administration and Pro- 
fessional 51,249 41,702 92,951 3-9 3:3 36 
Entertainment, ‘Sport ‘and Re- 
creation * 8,115 1,742 9,857 ‘6 ‘1 4 
Personal and Domestic Service.. 20,536 70,458 90,994 16 55 35 
No Industry or ama not 
stated* ..| 50,939 19,329 70,268 38 15 2-7 
Pensioners so ive ss] 50,003 61,902 | 111,908 38 49 4:3 
Total, Breadwinners...]. 912,591 | 297,214 |1,209,805 69-2 23-2 46-5 
Dependants re 2; ...| 405,880 | 985,162 |1,391,042 30-8 76-8 53-5 
Tota! Population «». {1,318,471 11,282,376 |2,600,847 | 100 100 100 


* Includes unemployed persons for whom industry was not stated, also persons described as Independent. 
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Amongst the males, nearly 81: ‘per cent. were dependants (mostly 
children); 18 per cent. were engaged in rural pursuits and 34 per cent. 
in other primary industries; 22% per cent. in industrial pursuits, about 
half being in manufacture; 10 per cent. in commerce and finance; and 64 
per cent. in transport and communication. 


Of the females classified as bread winners, the domestic group was tle 
largest. It represented 54 per cent. of the total females; 4 per cent. 
were in industrial occupations, mainly manufacture; 3 per cent. in com- 
mercial pursuits; and a similar proportion in the public admini- 
stration and professional group, which includes teachers and nurses. 
There has been an appreciable increase in the proportion of bread-winners 
amongst females since the previous census, though owing to changes in 
classification the exact extent of the increase cannot be gauged. The pro- 
portion as recorded in 1921 was 16.8 per cent., but it is probable that many 
pensioners were excluded. In 1938 the proportion, exclusive of pensioners, 
was 18.3 per cent. 


A comparative statement showing the grades of occupation as at each 
census from 1901 to 1933 ig shown below. Dependants and others who may 
not be classified under the other categories are grouped under the head- 
ing “grade not applicable.” 


TabLe 589.—Grades of Occupations in N.S.W.—Census, 1933. 


Number, Per cent. of Total. 
Grade. (——: iL .?a. loa... It esos. 
1001, 1911. | 1921. | 1933. 1901. | 1911, | 1921. | 193 
Males. 
Employer «| 48,920! 68,582 44,700) 57,301, 69; S81, 42) 43 
Working on own ac- 
count. ... «| 65,577| 49,676, 104,483 | 118,402 | 92) 59| 99] 90 
Unremunerated assist- 
ant on ++ 17,635) 20,387 9,710-| 18,852 2:5 24 9 1d 
Salary and wage carner) 990,903| 393,616} 455,959 | 443,862 | 41:0 | 46-5 | 43-0 | 33-7 
Unemployed ... — .../ 21,110) 16,210/ 54,028 | 189,666 | 3:0|/ 19] 51 | 144 
Grade not applicable ...| 264,910] 298,038| 391,753 | 493,754 | 37-4) 35:2! 36-9 | 37-5 
Not stated ... | 1,650) 11,189] 10,868 1,634 se | eee 
Total. ++.) 710,005] 857,698 1,071,501 {1,318,471 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
Females. 

Employer bee v| 4,933) 5,672 3,192 5,774 8 7 3 “4 
Working on own ac- : 
count tee ...| 16,780) 12,827; 17,280 18,811 2-6 1-6 1-7 15 
Unremunerated assist- . : 
ant nab «| 6,077] 4,869 1,256 1,891 9 6 J 1 
Salary and wage earner] 72,190) 101,815] 130,294 | 158,459 | 11-2 | 12-9] 12-7] 12-4 
Unemployed ... ...| 3,639] 2,700 7,612 32,776 6 “4 8 26 
Grade not applicable ...1 540,911! 660,030) 866,379 |1,064,160 | 83-9 | 83-8 | 844 | 83-0 
Not stated cai ve 311} 1,128 2,857 505 ea ee _ tae 
Total... + 644,641 789,036|1,028,870 /1,282,376 | 100 |100 |100 |100 


In 1933 employers represented 4 per cent. of the male population, 9 
per cent. were working on their own account and not employing labour, 
and 48 per cent. were in the wage-earning: group (including the unem- 
ployed), The balance, 39 per cent., consists for the most part of depen- 
dants, pensioners, and persons with private means not actively engaged 
in business. These ratios are similar to those prevailing at tlie census‘of 
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1921;.at the earlier census dates there was a larger proportion of employers. 
The outstanding change during the period lies in the increase in the pro- 
portion unemployed, which is discussed later. 


Of the females employers and women working on their own account 
represented only 2 per cent., and the proportion in the wage-earning group 
was 15 per cent. in 1933, as compared with 1384 per cent. in 1921. 


At the Census of June, 1933, the wage-earning group numbered 824,763, 
viz.:—Salary and wage-earners, 443,862 men and 158,459 women, and 
unemployed, 189,666 men and 32,776 women. A classification according to 
industries is shown below:— 


Taste 540,—Wage Earners in Industries (N.S.W.)—Census, 1933. 


Wage Earning Group.t Per cent. of Total. 


Industry. 
; Males. | Females. | Total. Males. | Females. | Total. 
Agricultural, Pastoral, Dairying | 78,080 1,068 | 79,148 || -12°6 0-6 9-9 
Forestry ... a ie 3,971 38 4,009 0:6 0:0 0:5 
Fishing and Trapping aes aus 1,064 8 1,072 0:2 0-0 0-1 
Mining and Quarrying... ws | 80,664 64] 30,728 5:0 0-0 38 
Industrial— 
Manufacture . 136,000 | 44,438 | 180,438 || 21:9 | 24:2 , 22:5, 
Gas, Water, Electr’ city (Pro- 
duction and Supply) ...| 11,373 343 | 11,716 18 0-2 14. 
Building vas a «| 39,013 161 | 39,174 6:3 01 4-9, 
Roads, Railways, Larth- 
works, etc.* tae ve | 84,296 163 | 84,459 || 13°7 0-1 10'5 


Total Industrial ... | 270,682 | 45,105 | 315,787 || 43:7 | 24°6 39:3 


Transport and Communication . 76,803 3,872 | 80,675 || 12-4 21 101 
Commerce and Finauce ... .| 95,832 | 37,225 | 133,057 || 15-5 | 20°3 166 
Public Administration and Pro- 

fessionalt ... abe ..| 42,051 | 32,660 | 74,711 6:8 | 17:8 9:3 
Entertainment, Sport and Recrea- 

tion... iy 6,388 1,654 8,042 1:0 0:9 1:0 
Personal and Domestic “Service 13,865 | 62,000] 75,865 22 | 33-7 9°4. 
No Industry or camel Not 

Stated os «| 14,128 7,541 | 21,669 

Total tee -«. | 633,528 | 191,235 | 824,763 100 100 100 
* Inchudes labourers, industry undefined. + Includes clerks and typists, industry undefined. 


{Includes unemployed. 


The distribution of the male salary and wage-earners was: Rural 13 
per cent., mining 5 per cent., industrial 44 per cent., distribution and 
commercial 28 per cent., administrative and nrofessional 8 per cent., and 
personal and: domestic 2 per cent. 


The largest group of female salary and wage-earners were: Persona 
and domestic 84 per cent., factories 24 per cent., commercial 20 per cent., 
administrative and professional 19 per cent. Only a small proportion were 
engaged in primary production. 


Details as to the unemployed in: the principal industries are shown later 
in this chapter. 
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VoLUME or EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT—CrENsus Recorps. 


Prior to 1988 the only records of total employment and unemployment 
in New South Wales were those obtained at the decennial census. ‘The 
first such record was obtained in 1891, and subsequent census records were 
on 9 substantially comparable basis. ‘These are shown below in com- 
parison with an estimate for 1989, based on the census of 1933 with an 
adjustment for subsequent increase in nuinber of wage-earners and for 
increase in. numbers in employment as shown by wage tax returns. The 
numbers shown as unemployed include those unemployed on accouut of 
illness, accident, “voluntarily,” ete., but are mainly those wmemployed 
through scarcity of work. 


TapLe 541.—Employment and Unemployment (all causes) in New South 


Wales. 

Wage ; Proportion 

Year. Earners Unemployed.(a) Total. Unemployed 

Employed. (All causes), 

Per cent, 

Census, 1891 (April) Pe wf 278,093 22,328 300,421 7 

Census, 1801 (March) ee «| 362,393 24,749 387,142 6-4, 
Census, 1911 (April) aes v| 495,431 18,910 514,341 3:7 
Census, 1921 (April) ue w| 686,253 61,640 647,893 9-5 
Census, 1933 (June) ve ves| 602,321 229,442 (c)| 824,763 27-0 
Estimate, 1939 (June) ves «| 831,600 (c)81,400 (6)| 913,000 (d) 8.9 


(a4) Unemployed all causes—ineluding illness, ete., and some normally self-employed who were 
without occupation and recorded themselves as unemployed at the Census. 


(b) Including part-time relief workers. 


(ce) Including approximately 15,000 unemployed through sickness, accident, etc., and causes other 
than shortage of work. 


In 1901 recovery from the iong continued depression of the previous 
decade had been proceeding slowly for some years, and the proportion of 
ureinployment was still approximately the same as it was in 1891—a few 
years before the worst point of the intervening depression had been 
reached. The growth of prosperity was approaching its zenith in 1911, 
and unemployment was at a relatively low level. In the years immediately 
following there developed an acute shortage of skilled labour. The 
Census of 1921 was held at a time of trade reaction from the post-war 
boom, and unemployment was considered to be at an abnormally high level 
having regard to the experience up to that time. The post-war depression 
in New South Wales was slight and short lived as compared with that 
which commenced in 1929. The Census of June, 1983, occurred at a time 
when economic recovery had been proceeding steadily for a little over a 
year. It was believed that the ratio of unemployment at its worst point 
had been in the vicinity of 33 per cent. in the first half of 1982. Economie 
recovery proceeded uninterruptedly until June, 1988, when unemploy- 
ment due to all causes was estimated to be in the vicinity of 7 per cent. 


The number of unemployed at the Census of 1891 was ascertained from 
the enumerators’ classification. The number included as unemployed on, 
account of sickness and old age in 1901 was 4,694, or 1.2 per cent. of the 
total wage-earners. At the Census of 1901 and 1911 persons were classi- 
fied as being unemployed if out of work for more than a week immediately 
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prior to the Census. Information as to cause of unemployment was not 
obtained at the Census of 1911, but all persons unemployed for a year or 
more were classified as permanently incapacitated for work and were 
excluded from the wage-earning and unemployed groups. 


At the Census of 1921 and 1988 all persons who stated that they were 
unemployed at the time of the Census (including all who recorded them- 
selves as unemployed for one day or more) were included as unemployed. 
Owing to the long continued severity of the depression which began in 
1929 most of the unemployed recorded at the Census of 1983 had been 
unemployed for periods ranging up to four years. Less than 10 per cent. 
of the total had been unemployed for more than four years. 


Comparative numbers of employed and unemployed according to sex 
at each Census from 1901 to 1983 are shown below :— 


Tasie 542.—Employment and Unemployment in N.S.W.—Males and 
Females— Census, 1901 to 19383. 


Particulars. 1901. 1911, 1921. 1933. 
Wage carning Group— 
Males tee tes aes ve} 311,313 409,826 509,987 633,528 
Females eae wee See _ 75,829 104,515 137,906 191,235 
Total weal 887,142 | 514,341 | 647,893 | 824,763 
Unemployed— 
Number—Males ,., we ee 21,110 16,210 54,028 189,666 
Females .., iiss a5 3,639 2,700 7,612 32,776 
Total ase toe 24,749 | 18,910 61,640 222,442 (a) 
Per cent. of Wage-earning 
Group—Males_... eee Pri’ 6-8 4-0 10-6 29-9 
Females Bae wee 4-8 2-6 5:5 171 
Total See et 6-4 3-7 9-5 27-0 (a) 


(a) Including 15,142 persons or 1-8 per cent. of total wage earners uuemployed on account of illness, 
accident and causes other than scarcity of work. 


The “wage-earning group” includes all persons employed on wages or 
salary, including “employed part time” and all who were recorded as un- 
employed. Persons working on their own account and unpaid helpers are 
excluded, except to the extent that they were without occupation and 
recorded themselves as unemployed. 


The persons stated to be unemployed in June, 1933, included 8,971 males 
and 8,427 females who did not supply information as to the cause of their 
unemployment; 169,588 males and 25,319 females out of work on account 
of scarcity of employment; and 11,112 males and 4,030 females whose 
unemployment was stated to be due to some other cause. If the lasi- 
mentioned group be excluded, the proportion of male wage-earners unem- 
ployed owing to business depression was 28.2 per cent., and the proportion 
of female wage-earners 15 per cent. 


The number of unemployed persons under 21 years of age of whom it 
was stated that they had not been employed prior to the Census was 12,108, 
viz. 7,856 boys and 4,252 girls. 
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The following table-shows the number and proportion of males and females 
in various industrial groups who were returned as unemployed atthe census 
of 1933 :— 


Taste 543:—Employed and Unemployed in Industries N.S.W.—Census, 


1933, 
Wage-earning Group. hao a 
Industry. U 
Employed. aniptoyed: Total. |Employed. atslayad! 
Males, 
Agricultural, Pastoral and Dairying | 65,255 | 12,825 | 78,080 83-6 16:4 
For estry, Fishing, and Tr apping = | 4,112 923 | -5,035 81:7 18-3 
Mining and Quarrying... . ..-| 18,007 | 12,657 | 30,664 58-7 41:3 
Industrial— 
Manufacture s 98,122 | 37,878 |136,000 721 27:9 
Gas, Water, Electr icity (Production and 
Supply) tee ies a vf 9,170 | 2,203 | 11,373 | 80-6 19-4, 
Building ... re sha a »..| 15,436 | 23,577 | 39,013 39°6 60-4 
Roads, Railways, Earthworks, etc. *...| 39,222 | 45,074 | 84,296 46-5 53-5 
Total, Industrial ... «| 161,950 ! 08; 732 | 270,682 59-8 40-2 
‘Transport and Communication ... «| 64,563 76,803 84-1 15-9 
Commerce and Finance ... «1 77,198 in fas 95,832 80:6 19-4 
Public Adininistration and Professional 36,310 5,741 | 42,051 86-3 13:7 
Entertainment, Sport and Recreation .. 4,755 1,633 6,388 744 25°6 
Personal and Domestic Service ... wl 10,585 3,280 13,865 76:3 23°7 
No Industry or Industry Not Stated ...| 1,182 | 12,996 | 14,128 8-0 92-0 
Total, Males an «-| 448,862 | 189,666 | 633,528 70-1 29-9 
Females. 
Agricultural, Pastoral, Dairying,ete. ...{ 1,163 } 15 1,178 98-7 13 
Industrial ... a | 36,890 8,215 | 45,105 81:8 18:2 
Transport and Communication ... we) 3,784 138 | 3,872 | 96-4 3°6 
Commerce and Finance ... 32,988 4,237 | 37,225 88-6 11-4 
Public Administration and Professiona If... 28,689 3,971 | 32,660 87:8 12-2 
Entertainment, Sport and Recreation ...| 1,361 293 1,654 82:3 17-7 
Personal and Domestic Service ... «| 53,030 8,970 | 62,000 85-5 14:5 
No Industry or Industry not stated... 604 | 6,937 7,541 8-0 92-0 
Total, Females... ...| 158,459 | 32,776 | 191,235 | 32:9 | 17-1 
Grand Total (Males and Females) ..., 602,321 | 222,442 | 924,763 73:0 27-0 
{ 


* Includes Labourers, industry uudefined. + Includes elerks and tyzists, industry undefined. 
The duration of unemployment was stated in respect of 174,164 males and 
26,280 females, at the Census of 1933, as shown below :— 
Tanne $44.—Duration of Unemployment—Census, 1983. 


Number, Per cent. of Total, 
Duration, ————s 
Males. Temates. | Total. | Males. | Females.| Total. 
Under 3 months «| 16,410 5,365 21,775 9-4, 20-4 10:9 
3 months and_under-6 . 12,754 3,128 15,882 T4 11:9 79 
6 mgaths aiid under 12... | 20,945 4,445 25,390 |; 12-0 16:9 12-7 
1 year and under 2 «| 25,276 4,469 29,745 | 14°5 17-0 14:8 
2 years and under3_...| 37,537 4 627 42,164 || 21-6 17-6 23-0 
3 yearsandunder4 ...) 43,071 3,051 46,122 | 24-7 + 11°6 23-0 
4 years.and over «(18,171 1,195 19,366 10-4 | 4-6 9-7 
Not stated tas «| 15,502 6, 496 21,998 | an ee fee 
Total ... «1 189,666 32, 776 | 222,442 |! 100 100 100 
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Of the males unemployed in June, 1983; more than 71 per cent. had been 
without regular employment fora year or more, and 85 per cent. for three 
years or over. The average period of unemployment was mucli shorter in 
the case of females, though 51 per cent. of them had been unemployed for 
at least a year. In contrast, the records of the Census of 1921 indicate 
that the proportion of both males and females unemployed for more than 
three montlis was less than: 29° per cent. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNrmMpPLoyMEnt Srvor. 1933. 


In view of the great importance (both. fromthe. standpoint of public 
poliey and. of economic analysis), of maintaining as accurate a record as 
pessible of the volume of employment and unemployment, endeavour has 
been made to provide a reliable monthly record comparable with that 
obtained at the Census .of 1983, 


Comprehensive records of numbers of employees on. pay rolls have been 
derived from information supplied by employers in remitting wages tax 
and from records: of. persons in. Government employment. The number of 
wage and: salary earners in employment of whom direct record is not avail- 
able is relatively small, and is considered to vary in the same ratio as dues 
recorded employment. The resultant monthly record of total numbers in 
employment is therefore a close approximation to the actual totals. 


While this information is of great value in itself, endeavour has been 
made to render it more useful by relating it to the numbers available for 
employment. In this way there have been derived approximate percent- 
ages representing the proportion of wage-earners in employment and 
residual percentages representing the approximate proportion of wage- 
earners unemployed. The indexes so constructed were made to relate to 
wage-earners available for employment by excluding those who recorded 
themselves as unemployed: on. account of illness, accident, ete, at the 
€ensus of 1933, 


The main element. of. approximation. in these estimated xatios of .em+ 
ployment and unemployment arises from: minor difficulties encountered: 
in estimating the number: of wage-earners. Without going into details 
of the very extensive investigations made;. it may be noted briefly that 
factors such as the following affect. the accuracy of estimates of number of 
wage-earncrs at dates subsequent to. the Census: of 1983.:+- 


(a) The Census was taken at an abnormal period, when opportunities 

for employment were very restricted. This may have had several 

. special effects, viz., some persons normally working on their own 
*37795—B 
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account who had been for a considerable period without occupa- 
tion probably recorded themselves as uneniployed; some adolescents 
who would under normal circumstances have sought ‘employment 
remained at school or at home or in family businesses assisting 
without wages. 


(b) It is always possible that the uneven growth of avenues of eni- 
ployment subsequent to the Census of 1988, extending latterly to 
the creation of a shortage of certain classes of skilled labour and 
a general shortage of female and juvenile labour, may have 
attracted into employment some who at tkc time of the Census 
were recorded as dependants. Again, the conditions under which 
extensive relief works and full-time Governmental works were 
made available subsequent to the Census may have had a corre- 
sponding effect in relation to persons such as hawkers, small 
shopkeepers, small farmers, ete. 


(c) Interstate and oversea migration of wage-earners is not recorded 
as such, but as the total migration has been relatively small since 
1933, difficulty on this account is relatively unimportant. 


The number of wage-earners in the population is estimated by increasing 
the total number of wage-ecarners in employment (plus the unemployed) at 
the Census of 1938 in ratio to the annual increase in persons aged 15 to 
64 years. In order to increase the degree of precision in the index, adjust- 
ment has been made in the number of wage-earners thus estimated to 
allow for (a) the increase in the proportion of females who are wage- 
earners, and (UL) youths who (according to details recently made available) 
were without occupation but were not recorded in the wage-earning group 
at the Census of 1983. Adjustment for seasonal variations in employment 
is not made except in respect of casual employees in retail shops in 
December. 


The percentages of employment and unemployment compiled on the basis 
described are believed to have a much greater degree of precision than is 
usually associated with such indexes. There is, however, an inherent 
difficulty in determining the employment and employability of a small 
section of the wage-earning population, and determination of aggrsgate 
percentages of employment and unemployment must in any cireumsvances 
involve approximations. The percentages which are shown below relate to 
all wage-earncrs of ‘both sexes, Separate estimates for males and females 
cannot be made from the data available. It is known, however, that there 
is relatively little unemployment among females; unemployment among 
males is probably between 1 per cent. and 1.5 per cent. greater than the ratio 
for both sexes combined. 
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The following estimates are considered to represent with a near 
approach to accuracy the changes in ratios of total employment and un- 
employment that haye occurred in New South Wales since the Census of 
1938 :— : 


Taste 545.—Index of Employment and Unemployment. 


Percentage of employed and unemployed amongst 
persons (males and females) dependent upon Number of persons 
and available for employment—* in— 
Including with employed Excluding part-time 
Middle of Month. the full-time equivalent Relief Workers from 
of part-time Relief employed. Private Govern- 
Workers. employnient.| mental and 
: 3 Private 
mployment, 
Employed. | Uneinployed.| imployed. | Uncmployed. mes 2 


1933—June ... 744 25-6 735 26-5 477,600 594,300 
September] 76-0 24-0 74:8 25:2 491,200 607,600 
December} 78:5 21-5 76:5 23:5 510,700 629,800 

19384—-March ... 79-5 20:5 TT1 22-9 512,800 631,700 
Jue wes 80:5 195 17:8 22-2 518,600 639,600 
September 82:6 17-4 800 20 0 539,800 660,500 
Decemberf 85-2 14-8 82:8 17-2 570,000 694,200 

1935—March ... SAL 15-6 81:9 18-1 557,100 682,100 
June oer 85:9 14:1 83-1 16-9 £67,100 694,800 
Septomber 88-4 11-6 85:6 14-4 591,400 719,600 
Decemberyt 90-3 9:7 87:8 12-2 619,S00 749,600 

1986—March .., 88-9 L1-t 86:7 13:3 608,400 734,900 
June... 89-3 10-7 87-1 12-9 613,600 741,900 
Soptem ber 90-0 10-0 88-6 11-4 625,800 757,600 
Decembert 91-9 8-1 90-5 9-5 649,700 786,200 

1937—March ... 92-2 7:8 90:8 9-2 643,800 783,300 
Juno... 93-5 65 92:3 TT 652,800 800,400 
Septem ber 95-1 4:9 93-9 6-1 668,100 817,700 
December} 97-2 2:8 96-0 4-0 699,200 850,000 

1938—March ... 96-0 4-0 94-9 5-1 685,200 835,200 
June ise 96-1 3-9 95-1 4-9 688,600 839,500 
September 95-8 4-2 94:8 5-2 691,300 840,500 
Decembert 96-5 35 95:4 4-6 708,500 859,700 

1939—January ... 93-0 7-0 91-9 81 670,800 820,400 
February 94:4. 5-6 93-3 6-7 683,400 833,600 
March ... 94-2 58 93-2 6-8 683,100 834,100 
April... 94:6 5 93:5 65 685,600 837,700 
May ead 94:3 5:7 93:3 6-7 683,200 836,200 
June ex 93:7 63 92-6 TA 678,600 831,600 
July cn 93:8 6-2 92:7 7:3 681,200 833,300 
August ... 93:5 6:5 92-4 7-6 680,300 831,800 
September 94-0 6-0 93:0 70 687,100 838,400 
October ... 95-0 5-0 94-1 5-9 700,400 850,000 
November 95-4 46 94-6 54 706,500 856,900 
Deceimbert 96-1 3-9 95-4 4-6 723,700 875,500 


* Persone unemployed on account of illness, accident, ete., are excluded. These numbered 
15,142 or 1-8 per cent. of wage earacrs at the census of 1933. The percentages unemployed here 
shown relate to those unemployed on account of searcity of work. 

+ Casual seasonal assistants in retail stores excluded from Index, 

+ Iexelusive of part-time relief workers. : 


In each year from 1938 to 1987 the index of employment rose month by 
month from January to December, and after a fall in January due to the 
holiday season, the upward trend commenced again at a higher level than 
in the preceding year. There was little variation after January, 1938, and 
a tendency to decline became apparent in the later months of the year, 
and continued until September, 1939. 
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The number of rarsons in ‘private employment increased from 477,600 
to 688,900 between June, 1933, and June, 1938, the successive increases in 
each year being 41,000, 48,500, 46,500, 39,800 and 36,000. There was a 
decrease of 10,800 between June, 1938, and June, 1939, but the number in 
December, 1939, was greater by 14,800 than in December, 1938. 


From ‘the data-on which -the index of employment ‘is based the following. 
statement has been prepared -to show -m a concise form the trend of 
employment and unemployment -in each year since the Census of 1933. The 
annual average number of wage earners in employment represents the 
mean of the number at :the middle .of each -of the twelve months. 


Taste 546.—Employment and ‘Unemployment in New South Wales— 
Annual Estimates, 1933 to 1989. 


Average Nuntiber of y Proportion Unemployed 
Year ended June, Wage Karners in amongst' Persons Dependent 
Eaimployment, upon and Available for 
* Employnient. 
* 
per cent. 
1933° Cine): ie _ wos 594,300 26-5 
19384 eee _ nee $20,000 24-2 
1935 wah oe ‘ies jane 675,000 18:7 
19386 nie on on ‘mia 728,000 13:9 
1937 hs has ate, bee 776,000 9-9 
1938 tee ese oo yees 829,000 Bet 
1939 tee tee ae ieee 837,000 6:2 


™* Part-time relief workers are counted-as uneiwployed, 


EmMpLloyMENtT—ANNUAL REcoRDS. 


Retains relating to the number. of -persons.employed‘in the principal rurab 
industries of the State are collected annually, but the information iis not 
comparable with the census figures in Tables 5388 and 540. The .annual 
returns of rural employment, for intance, relate only to persons engaged 
regularly on rural holdings of one acre or over. Occupiers and managers 
are included in the annual returns, also members of their families, who work 
ecnstantly on a holding, but temporary hands-and contract workers engaged 
for harvesting, shearing, ete., are omitted. 


Moreover, the census figures relate .to a specific date, the workers being dis- 
tributed amongst the several branches of rural industry according to the 
work -on which they were engaged .at the time. On the other hand, the 
annual records show the average number employed duving the period, and 
those engaged on each of the numerous holdings where more than one 
class of rural :production is undertaken are distributed according ‘to the 
main :purpose for which ‘the holding -was used. 


In regard to the number of females employed in rural industries, -consider- 
able difficulty is experienced in obtaining satisfactory statistics, owing ‘to the 
fact that a large number of women and girls, egpecially.on dairy farms, are 
employed only partly in rural production in conjunction with their domestic 
duties. Usually they do not receive wages, and at a census they are classified 
as dependants. In the. annual:returns there is a tendency to include them as 
rural workers, consequently a wide discrepancy arises-between the census,and 
the annual records, the latter being overstated. 


The number of male wage earners working permanently on rural holdings 
and the amount of wages -paid to such permanent employees and to casual 
employees are shown in chapter “Rural Settlement” of this Year Book. 
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The following statement slows :the number of -persons engaged as working 
proprietors, unpaid -relatives assisting, and permanent employees in the 
various branches of rural industry in various years since 1911, ‘Casual 
employees are not included, 


TapBce ’547.—Rersons ‘Rermanently-Engaged in Rural Industries, 
1941 to 19389.* 


7Agriculture, 


‘Poultry, Pig, and Dairying. Pastoral. : “Total, -Rural Industries, 
‘Bee-farming. - * ve 


Year. 


Males, | Females.) Males. | Females.) Males, | Females.) Males. | Pemaes, “Total. 


1921 ‘| 58,299 | 1,141 |:27,488 [11,293 | 43,387] 770 | 129;174 | 13,204) 142;378 


1920-21 |. 50,162 | -15509 |.26,648 |-18,176 |43,766 | 1,022:|:190;576| 15,707 | 136,283 
1925-26 | 44,991 | 841 | 30,351 | 153027 | 45,652] 420 | 120,994] 16,288 | 137,282 
1926-27 |43/268| 866 | 29;106-['12;526 |-47,546:| 854+] 119:920 | 143045 | 134,165 
1927-28 | 43,958] 718 |.29,845 |.12,378 | 46,882] 453 | 120,680] 13,544 | 134,224 
117,868 | ,10;677 | 128,540 
116,423] 9,848 | 126,271 
114,989! 9,543 | 124,582 
116,929 | 8,522 125,451 
121;795| 8,345 | 130,140 
124,190! 7,776 | 181,966 
1934-35 | 42,135 | “874 | 38,231 | 6,823 | 46,042] 213 | 126,408] 7,410 | 133,818 
1935-36 |.49;204 | +339 |,38,150] 6,481 | 46,771 238 | 127,195 | 7,658 | 134,183 


1928-29 |-40,058.| 606 | 30,997 | -9,765 | 46,808 | 306 
1929-36 | 39,800} 472 | 32,494] 9,105 | 44,069) 971 
1930-31 | 40,168} 518 |:38;977 | :8,785 | 40,849 | -290 
1931-32 | 89,382} 390 |36,601| 7,923| 40,946] 209 
1932-83 '|-42,556| 400] 38,296 | "7,788 |-41;043| 157 
1933-84 | 42,084] 801 .-38,358| 7,246| 43,748| 229 


1936-37 | 43,648 341 | 37,450} 5,444/ 46,908 | 207 |128,006| (5,992 | 133,998 
1937-38 | 43,279 349 | 35,940 | 6,027 | 46,832 203 | 126,051 6,579 | 132,630 


1988-39 |-44,627 356 | 35,860 | 6,505 | 45,854 198 | 126,341 7,059. 133 400 


* Including proprietors working on their own holdings, and: excluding casual workers, 


The number of men engaged in cultivating, ete., was fairly constant 
at about 42,200 during the four seasons 1983 to 1986. There was an 
increase to 43,600 in 1986-37 and, after a slight decline, a further increase 
to 44,600 in 1938-39. This is the highest number since 1925-26, 
but is appreciably lower than in the earlier years shown above, though 
the area under cultivation -has increased. Apparently the greater -use 
of machinery and the substitution of motor for horse-drawn vehicles has 
lessened the need for workers in agriculture. The decrease in permanent 
employees may have been offset, -to some extent, by the employment of 
contract ‘workers. .Details apeawaings ‘the labour engaged ‘in relation ‘to 
machinery used in cultivating are shown in the chapter relating to agricul- 
ture, It was.ascertained that 57 per cent. of the area sown with wheat in 
1989 was ploughed by ‘tractors. 


‘The number of male ‘dairy workers was 85,900 in the last two years as 
compared with 38,200 in the four -seasons ended 1935-36. Recent seasons 
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have not been favourable in the principal dairying districts. In the pas- 
toral industry the number of men permanently employed declined by 1,000 
in 1988-39, 

On the whole, the number of men engaged permanently on rural holdings 
of one acre and over in extent which had been about 120,000 for eight 
seasons, began to decline in 1928-29, and fell in the course of three seasons 
to 115,000. It increased in each of the six seasons 1932-383 to 1936-37 
and the number in 1986-87, viz., 128,000, was the highest since 1918-14. 
There was a decline to 126,000 in 1987-88 and a slight increase in the 
following year. 

The number of women engaged in rural work in 1938-89 was 7,059 as 
compared with 16,288 in 1925-26. The decline may be attributed partly to 
ihe exclusion from the returns in the more recent years of women whose 
chief occupation is domestic rather than rural. The majority of the 
women are relatives not receiving wages, and the number so classified 
in‘the returns was 11,696 in 1926-27 and 5,442 in 1988-89, and the number 
cf women classified as working proprietors or paid employees was 2,549 and 
1,617 in the respective years. 


The total number of rural workers in 1938-39 included 68,009 men and 
‘872 women, who were classed as working proprictors, i.e., owners, lessees, 
cr sbare-farmers working on the holdings; 17,555 men and 5,442 women 
were classed as relatives employed constantly, but not receiving wages. 
There were 40,777 men and 745 women, including managers and relatives, 
in receipt of wages. The wages paid to these employees and the value of 
board, ete., amounted to £6,363,707, viz., £6,302,126 to men and £61,581 to 
women. In addition the wages and keep of casual workers amounted to 
£3,611,128, including £8,704 paid to women. 

Annual returns relating to employment in the rural, mining and manu- 
facturing industries are summarised in the following statement. In regard 
to the manufacturing industries, employees in establishments with fewer 
than four persons have not been included unless machinery was used in 
the factory, and the figures shown in the table represent the average 
number employed in the factories during cach year :— 


Taste 548.—Persons Engaged in Principal Industries, 1911 to 1939. 


| Rural 
| Indus- Mining. Manufacturing. Total, 
tries. 
Yaar. | t 
| Total. Males, Males, Females. Total, Males. TFemales,| Total. 


1920-21 | 136,283] 25,6124) 107,700 | 31,511 | 139,211 | 253,988 | 47,218] 301,206 
1925-26 | 137,282 | 29,186*] 128,846 | 40,928 | 169,774 | 279,026 } 57,216) 336,242 
1928-29 | 128,540 | 26,562*, 135,773 | 44,983 | 980,198 | 55,660] 335,858 
1929-30 | 126,271 | 25,010%) 122,605 | 40,908 | 162,913 | 263,438 | 50,756) 314,194 
1930-31 } 124,532) 18,370*, 93,881 | 33,724 | 127,603 | 227,240 | 43,267 | 270,507 
1931-32 | 125,451 | 17,721") 90,667 | 35,688 | 126,355 | 225,817 | 44,210 | 269,527 
1982-33 | 130,140] 17,72!t] 99,718 | 38,786 / 188,504 | 239,234 | 47,131! 286,365 
1923-34 | 131,966 | 16,932] 111,599 | 42,400 | 153,999 | 252,722 | 50,176 | 302,898 
1934-35 | 133,818] 17,816%] 127,114 | 47,919 | 175,033 | 271,838 | 55,329] 326,667 
1935-36 | 134,188] 17,864¢| 140,896 | 52,304 | 193,200 | 285,885 | 59,362] 345,247 
3936-37 | 183,998] 18,8907) 152,064 | 56,433 | 208,497 | 298,960 | 62,425] 361,385 
1937-38 | 132,630| 19,775] 164,391 | 60,470 | 224,861 | 310,217 | 67,049] 378,266 
1938-39 | 133,400] 20.8914! 167.172 | 61,609 | 228,781 | 314,404 | 68,668| 383,072 


Note.~-Working Proprietors ate included in all groups. *Calendat year ended six months later. 
+ Excluding casual workers. t Calendar year ended six months earlier. 


1911 | 142,378] 33,367 | 79,005 | 25,546 | 104,551 | 241,546 | 35,750] 280,296 
180,756 
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Employees engaged in treating minerals at the place of production are 
included in the returns of the manufacturing industries, and not with the 
mining employees, viz., those engaged in the manufacture of coke at coke 
works, in the manufacture of lime, cement, ete., at limestone quarries, and 
in the treatment of ores at mines. The number of miners, as stated. for 
1921 and later years, is exclusive of fossickers. 


In the coal mines employment increased from 17,000 in 1911 to 21,000 
in 1921, and to 24,000 in 1926. Subsequently the industry was aficcted 
severely by industrial strife and by trade depression, and the number of 
coal-miners was only 14,100 in 1982 and 12,800 in 1985. There was an 
increase to 14,864 in 1938. 


In other mines employees increased from 4,639 in 1921 to 5,061 in 1928, 
then declined to 2,786 in 1931. With the revival in gold mining and im- 
provement in silver, lead and tin mines, the number rose to 6,027 in 1988. 


The number of factory workers did not vary greatly between 1926-27 and 
1928-29, but there was a decrease of 54,400 between the latter year and 
1931-82. In the following years there were increases ranging between’ 
12,000 and 21,000, and the number in 1987-88 was 44,000 above pre-depres- 
sion level. There was a slackening in the rate of increase in 1938-89 when 
the number was 3,900 greater than in the previous year. The improvement 
has been general throughout the various classes of factories. The majority 
of female factory workers are engaged in the clothing trades, and fluctua- 
tions in the number of female employees reflect generally the condition of 
that group of industries. 


Index of Employment in Factories. 


An index of employment in factories in New South ‘Wales during the 
years 1927-28 to 1988-39, and in cach month since July, 1934, is shown 
below, with the year 1928-29 as base, equal to 100. The annual movement 
in factory employment in relation to the increase in population of working 
age is shown also by means of an index :— 

TaBue 549.—Index of Employment in Factories in New South Wales,. 
1928 to 1940. 


| Average Number of 


Employees in Index of 
Factories (including | Factory Index of Factory Employment in each month 
Working Eniploy- (Base, year 1928-29= 100). 
Year |__Proprictors.) — laivided by| Middle 
onder eee "i a , 
. opulation ontn. 
eee Ean of Work | 
Persons. | s‘59a' go | ing Age 1934-35. | 1935-36, | 1936-37. | 1937-88.| 1988-39,'1930-40 
5 (15-64 (a). 
years) 
1928 | 177,698 99 102 July 90 101 110 120 125 124 
1929 | 180,756 100 100 Aug. 92 103 11 12] 127 124 
1930 | 162,913 90 88 Sept. 93 104 112 122 127 126 
1931 | 127,605 71 68 Oct. 96 106 114 124 128 129 
1932 | 126,355 70 67 Noy, 98 108 116 125 128 131 
1933 | 138,504 77 72 Dee. 98 109 116 126 127 133 
1934 | 153,999 85 78 | Jan. 95 105 113 123 123 aes 
1935 | 175,033 97 88 Feb. 98 107 117 125 126 tue 
1936 | 193,200 107 96 Mar. 100 109 119 127 128 
1937 | 208,497 115 101 April] 101 109 118 126 127 
1938 | 224,861 124 108 May 101 lll 119 127 127 
1939 | 228,781 127 109 June | 101 110 120 127 127 


(a) Preliminary, subject to revision. 


The monthly index is based on sample returns. 
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‘Factory: employment in- New South Wales declined by 30 per cent. 
between 1928-29 and 1981-32. In eacli sueceeding year there was an 
appreciable: increase - offsetting by 1936-37 the deeline since: 1928-29 in: the 
ratio of factory employees to the: population of working age. THere was & 
marked rise during 1937-38, which was sustained with little further 
increase until June, 1939. The decrease which set in in July and: August, 
1989; was converted into an increase by an access of: war activities-in the 
closing ‘months of 1989. 


Index of Employment in Retail Shops. 


The course, of employment. in retail stores. in each; month since July,, 
1983, is illustrated by the following index, which relates to. 599 establish-: 
ments which employed 51,667 persons in. June;.1939. Employment in these 
stores in July, 1933, is taken as.a base, equal to 100; no adjustment has. 
been made for increase in. population or for seasonal fluctuations :— 


Tanix 550.—Index of Employment in Retail Shops in New Soutli Wales. 


Year. July, | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. ) March|April, |, May. | June. 
1933-34 «| 100 93.| 99 99 | 102 | 118.} 102.| 104 | 104 | 108.) 105 | 105 
1934-35 {| 108 | 105 | 107 | 108 | 110 : 123 | 109 | 112 | 109 |] 111 | 112 | 112 
1935-36 -{ 116 | 113 | 113 | 115 | 119.| 183 | 116 | 119 | 117] 118 | 119 | 120 
1936-37 | 122 | 120 | 120 | 121 | 123 | 187 | 123 | 125 | 123 | 124 | 126 | 126 
1937-38 «| 129 | 126.] 126 | 127,] 129 |) 144.] 128 | 131.] 128 | 129 | 129 | 181 
1938-39 «| 134 |.129 | 128 | 129 | 132.) 148 | 129 | 134 | 129 | 129 | 131.) 180 
1939-40 .».| 183 | 129: } 129'| 1380-] 183-| 148 baie vee tee bee ewe vee 


Seasonal influences are apparent: in Christmas trade. during November: 
and December, and in increased staffs at sale periods—usually. February: 
and July.. In December there is usually a considerable number of emplayees: 
(students, women and girls) who. do not seek employment at other periods. 


Further particulars of employment in retail shops are shown in tables 
559 and. 560. 


GovERNMENT EMPLOYEES.. 


Tn New South Wales approximately 15 per cent. of'all persons in employ- 
ment:are employed by the State and Commonwealth Governments. The 
State.Government provides services such as education, police, justice, health, 
lands administration, undertakes the. construction of public works,, ete.,, 
and controls railways;, tramways,, omnibuses: and wharves. and: abattoirs;: 
The Commonwealth services include the post office, telegraphs: and' tele-: 
phones, customs,, pensions and. defence. 


The following. statement shows the number of Government employees. in. 
New South Wales, as at: 30th June, in- various years from. 1929, to 1939. 


Details. are shown saparately regarding the State employees. engagedi 
mainly in. administrative services: and: the staffs of: business undertakings, 
aud statutory bodies. Amongst the latter group there are a: number of 
persons: who are engaged in the construction of public works. 
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“Papin B51. —Government Employees in New South Wales, 1929 -to 1939 
(excluding Local Government). 


.1939, 
Services, 1929, 1981. 1932, | 1986, 1937, | 1938, Fr = 
.| Fe- 
Males. males. Total, 
Employees of State Government, 
Administrative, etc.— 
Public Service Board— 
Teachers (including In-| L : y : } 
spectors) .., {10,807 '}'13,474 -|11}156 |-T1,198'| 11,271 | 11,417'| :6;005 | 5,402) 11,4197 
Hospitals, ete,—-General ; 
“Stalfs ... the we| 2514 | 2,586 | 23697) 3,057 | 2,713 2,769|| 1,273 | 1/572] '2;845 
Other... ane w+| 9,284 | 9,811 | 95261 9,629.| 9,725 | 10,229) 8/118 | 2;454| 10,572 
Total, ha Bervice 22,605 (23,368 |23,018 | 23,884 | 23,709 | 24,415] 15,486 | 9,428) 24,914 
“Poare — Je — 
Police aie ae s+| 8,569 | 3,717 '| 8.666 | 3,009°| 8,843 °3,816|| 3,853 lt 3,867 
Fire Commissioners . es 828 833 821 826 830 923 913 37 950 


Qovernment Savings (Rural) 
Bank of New Sonth Wales) 1,704 | 1,600.) :387 O42 | 1,045 1,053 823 275 1,098 
Miscelloneous ws ve) 2,662 | 2,598 | 2,886 | 2,718'}-3,065 | 3,199|] 2,251 998| 3,249 


Total, Administrative, 31,908 32,206 |80,713 | 32,273 | 32,492 | 33,406|| 28,326 | 10;752| 34078 


ete. 
‘Business Undertakings and 


Construction— 

Rallways ies 40,922 | 42,763 | -44,044|/42,110 | 1,353) 43,463 
Road ‘Transport aid 58,011 | 51,174 | 49,810 

Tramways ... 9,867 | 9,982 | 10,529]| 10,261 241] 10,502 


Maritime Services Board| 1,282 727 -619 | 1,068 | 1,180 1,196|) 1,264 35 1,299 
WateriConservation -and ‘ 

‘Irrigation:Commission 1,648 .] 1,058 | “1,050 767 9138 1,118]; 1,319 61 1,370 
Dept. of ‘Main Roads ...! 3,695'] 1,343 | 1,358 | .3,082 | 3,604 4,260)) 3,068 85 3,153 
Metropolitan Water, 


.Sewerage‘and Drainage ; 

Board ... ns | 5,715 | 1,894 | -1,801 | -3,510 | 10,325 6,807|| 7,153 90| 7,243 
peak ean ‘District Water 

Board 642'| 270: 3836 202 357 422/| 1,943 63] 2,006 
Metropolitan Meat In- ; 

-dustry Commission ...| 674 204 676 778 | 1,382 1,658; 1,701 83 1,734 
Miscellaneous... v| 7872 | 5,238] “4,145 | “2,029 | 2,1387'] 1,958] 1,809 150} 1,959 


Total Business -Under- 
takings and .Con- — Lb tia 
struction... | 78,780 | 62,408 159,795 | 61,750 | 72,593 71,987|| 70,628 ) 2,101) 72,729 


Total, ‘State ... vo (110,157 194,614 |-90,508 94,023 105,085 !'105,393 93;954 |-12,853 | 108,807 


-Employecs of Commonwealth Government in New South Wales. 


Public Service Commission {14,824 | 11,657 | 11,844 [13,178 ;13,961 | 14,997||/13,249 | 2,860] 15,609 
Poefence, Repatriation and 

War Service Homes +} 1,902 | 1,512 | 1,712 ) 1,858 | 2,028 2,426)) 2,912 260.) 3,172 
Other... vee ee «| 4,159 | 1,422 | 8,022 | '2,884 | 2,987° 3,382]| 2,647 728 3,375 


Total, Commonwealth _ . ed 


in N.S.W. [17,885 | 14,401 | 16,578 | 17,870 | 18,976 20,803 18, 808 | 3,348 | 22,156- 
Total, Jovernment|~———-—' erent | nt) erm ae ae eens = 
Imployees in 


NSW... e+ [128,042 [109,106 1107086 [111,893 |124, 061 |126,198 |/'112j762, 16,201 | 128,963 


The foregoing totals exclude persons engaged part-time on unemployment 
relief ‘works. 

The total number of persons employed by the Government of New South 
Wales at 30th June, 1939, was 106,807. -Of these, 84,078 were in ‘the 
administrative departments, 11,497 being teachers. “The employees in State 
‘business: undertakings and construction numbered 72,729, of whom 52,965 
or 74 per cent. were employed in railway and tramway and road transport 
services, aud 9,249 by the Boards ‘administering the water and sewerage 
services of the Metropolitan and Hunter districts. The commencement 
of a programme of full time construction work caused an increase in employ- 
ment by the-Hunter District Water Board during 1988-89, The staff of 
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the Metropolitan Meat Industry Commissioner has mcreased since 1986 by 
the inclusion of the slaughtermen, formerly employed by the carcase 
butchers. 

The number of persons employed by the State Government decreased 
by 8,850 between 1929 and 1939 notwithstanding an inercase of 2,710 in 
ihe administrative services, 

Employment in New South Wales by the Commonwealth has increased 
steadily during the last four years. The work of the post office has 
expanded, also the defence and other national services in view of the 
disturbed condition of world affairs. 

A comparative statement of the number of Government employees in New 
South Wales at 30th June and the salaries and wages paid to them in 
the years 1929 to 1989 is shown below:—- 


TasBLe 552.—Government Employees in New South Wales, 1929 to 19389 
(excluding Local Government). 


Government Employees in New South Wales i 
at 30th June. : Salaries and Wages Paid 
i during the Year. 
Year \I 
ended State.* Commonwealth.* ! 
June ; = 
Males. | Females. | Total. | Males, | Females. | ‘Total. |) States |COMMR) ‘Total. 
No. No, No. No. No. No, £000 £000 £000 
1929...) 97,803 12,3854 | 110,157 15,497 2,388 17,885 32,163 4,621 36,784 
1980 ...| 87,335 12,583 99,918 14,868 2,378 17,246 28,957 4,498 33,455 
1981 ...| 81,848 12,766 94,614 12,506 1,985 14,491 26,375 3,890 30,265 
1932 ...| 78,008 12,505 90,508 14,240 2,338 16,578 24,247 3,267 27,514 
1988 ...| 75,884 12,580 88,464 12,711 2,342 15,053 22,135 3,655 24,790 
19384...) 77,348 12,699 90,047 14,103 2,529 16,632 21,067 3,865 24,932 
1935 ...| | 82,230 12,695 94,925 14,110 2,588 16,698 22,364 4,138 26,502 
1983...) 81,311 12,712 94,023 15,119 2,751 17,870 23,669 4,315 27,984 
1987 ,..| 92,417 12,668 | 105,085 16,004 2,972 18,976 25,195 4,665 29,880 
1988 = ...| 92,539 12,854 | 105,393 17,419 3,200 20,619 28,383 5,178 33,561 
1989 ...] 98,954 | 12,853 | 106,807 18,808 3,348 22,156 29,526 5,844 35,370 


* Including employees olf Governmental bodies listed in Table 551. 


The foregoing totals exclude persons engaged part-time on unemployment 
relief works. 


The number of employees of Local Government bodies (Municipalities, 
Shires and County Councils not included above) was 26,288 as at 31st 
“December, 1988, The amount of wages paid to such employees was 
£6, 237,310 in 1998. 


7 al 
Revinvy or UNEMPLOYMENT. ‘ 

‘The State maintains a system of labour exchanges for the purpose of 
‘bringing together employers and persons seeking employment and in 
organising labour for public works. 

In veceut years the exchanges have been active in the registration of 
unemployed persons in need of sustenance, and in the organisation of relief 
works. 

There is an Employment Council to administer matters relating to em- 
»ployment and uncmployment. A number of committees appointed during 
1938 investigated various phases of the problem of unemployment, and the 
sinvestigations are being continued by the Council. Research directed 
qainly towards the prevention of unemployment amongst youths and young 
adults is undertaken in co-operation with the Commonwealth. Particulars 
regarding subsidies paid by the Government of New South Wales for the 
traluing of young men ag apprentices are given on page 664. 
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State Labour Hxchanges. 


There are State Labour Exchanges, staffed by departmental officers, in 
Sydney, Newcastle, West Maitland, Wollongong, Broken Hill, Lithgow and 
five other towns. Eighty-four exchanges are controlled from these centres, 
and in the country agencies are conducted by the police in 400 localities. 
Persons over 14 years of age may register for employment and they must 
report at least once a month to maintain registration. Fees are not charged 
for the services provided by the exchanges or agencies. When work is 
available in a district, registered persons are summoned to report at the 
exchanges—usually in order of registration. Fanployment officers are 
engaged in Sydney in interviewing employers and effecting placements. 

There is a special juvenile section of the exchanges in the metropolitan 
district for the placement of youths in industrial and rural employment. A 
vocational guidance service is available at the exchanges and rural training 
is provided at the Government Training Farm at Scheyville. 

The number of men registered at the principal State Labour Exchanges 
and the total number registered, at half-yearly intervals since June, 1934, 
are shown below :— 


TaBLE 553.—Men (adults) registered at State Labow Exchanges, 
1934 to 1939. 


Metro- New- y ~ RX 
Month, Metro: | Xow. | tatiana ote Dyoten | Restot | ota 
| | 
1984—June ... ae wee} 46,257 7,418 5,337 3,073 | 2,498 | 19,930 | 84,513 
December ese «+ | 41,333 6,815 5,194 2,922 2,480 | 19,641 | 78,385 
1935—Jume ... Any +e | 44,408 7,502 5,469 3,195 2,648 | 18,623 | 81,845 
December a «| 39,165 6,588 4,994 | 2,312 1,971 | 16,861 | 71,891 
19386—June ... ses | 38,937 6,716 4,559 1,753 798 | 19,283 | 72,046 
December ee «| 31,727 4,565 3,667 879 80) | 17,972 | 59,610 
19387—June ... oe «| 25,945 3,901 3,171 661 505 | 16,540 | 50,723 
December bah «+. | 23,648 3,495 3,396 443 595 | 10,937 | 42,514 
1938—June ... sce .. | 27,641 3,824. 3,697 7158 477 | 12,048 | 48,440 
December te say | 20,428 4,309 3,397 720 660 | 10,741 | 47,250 
1939—June ... sa ... | 28,647 | 3,790 2,776 1,131 717 | 18,864 | 50,925 
December eat wee | 26,534. 3,448 2,277 721 777 :\11,70£ | 45,461 


Private Employment Agencies. 

Private employment agencics are subject to supervision by the State 
authorities in terms of the Industrial Arbitration Act. Such agencics may 
be conducted by licensed persons only, and they are required to keep regis- 
ters of persons applying for labour or employment, and of engagements 
made, The seale of fees chargeable is fixed by regulation, and if an applicant 
does not obtain labour or employment within fourteen days the fee must 
be repaid, less out-of-pocket expenses. ‘Livensecs are prohibited from shar- 
ing fees with cmployers, and from keeping as lodgers persons seeking 
employment. 

At 31st December, 1939, there were 122 private agencies on the register, 
including 48 in Sydney, 53 in the suburbs, and 26 in the country. 

Tn addition to these private agencies there were 5 licensed theatrical 
agencies. These licenses are issued subject to conditions for the protec- 
tion of theatrical employees and for securing the payment of their salarics 
and expenses. Theatrical employers also may be required to hold permits 
to carry on business, but both employers and agencies may be exempted by 
Ministerial authority from these provisions of the law. The number of 
‘such permits at 81st December, 1939, was 23. 
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Special Measures for the Relief of Unemployment. 


A brief account of the unemployment relief: system of New South Wales 
was published on page 967 of: the Year: Book- for 1937-38. The social aid 
system for unemployed is described in chapter “Social Condition” and the 
Unemployment Relief Tax in Public Finance of’ this Year Book. 


The following. statement shows tlie. number of men employed on part- 
time relief work. or in: receipt.of food relief! at annual: intervals since 
June; 1938. Minors: are: not: eligible for relief’ work unless married’ and 
the figiires relate generally: to adults: 


Tanne 554.—Men in Receipt of Relief, 1933 to 1989. 


Mon.employed.on-Part Time-Relief Work by—- 


.Men.in receipt. 


June. ernment. F - of Total. 
CE Ipopattinents'ana) COmneMer | oy | Hood Relies 
Beabulary and Shites. 

1933... tas 11,864 22,365, 34,229 65,527. 99,756 
1934... wa 28,838 46,810 75,648 17,865 ~* 93,513 
1935... oes 20,380 51,983. 72,373 16,060 88,433 
1936... wel 9,209: 46,561. 55,770 18,202 73,972 
1937... wes 14,181 10,795 24,976 23,074: 48,050 
1938.. 16,684 2,514. 19,198 26,509 45,707 
1939_June... 18,689 1,540 20,229 30,066 50,295 

December 13,064 1,148 14,212° | 29,368 43,580 


A decline of; 47,600: in the-number of men. in receipt. of food relief: in 
-the year 1988-34 was due mainly: to -their transfer: to relief work. In the 
‘following year there: was a decrease. in botli groups, then the number of 
‘part-time relief workers.began. to decrease rapidly,.so that the number-in 
June, 1988, was less than 27 penx cent. of the number in June, 1935, 
‘The decrease was. offset.to some-extent by an. increase in recipients. of food 
relief. Nevertheless, the total number of men in receipt of relief by way 
of part-time work or food in June, 1938, was less by 54,049 than in June, 
19388. i 


In the twelve mouths ended June; 1939, the number of meu employed: on 
part-time relief work increased by 1,000. and those receiving: food relief by 
8,550, .The. increase in recipients of food relief occurred in. the country 
districts, where activities were affected: by. the low prices of the principal 
rural products, e.y., wool-and: wheat. Between June and December; 1939, 
there was a decrease of 6,000 in the number of part-time-relief- workers: and 
of 700 in the number of men in receipt: of food: relief. 


(EXPENDITURE on Foop Retirr anp Revier Wonkd 


The Pilloine: statement: shows: the: expenditure on: food relief: and 
charitable assistance for:the unemployed, and on relief. works: These amounts 
do not represent ‘the total expenditure-in respect of: relief: of” unemploy- 
menty They, are’ ‘exclusive, for instance, of. interest or other debt: charges 
on’ loan moneys’ expended On relief,. and.: of. the additional. cost.. of 
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family allowances and charitable: and social:.services arising from wide- 
spread unemployment... The figures are exclusive also of expenditure for 
the prevention of unemployment: 

Tasie 555.—Expenditure on Food Relief and’ Relief Works, 1981 to 1939. 


Expenditure from. Kevente. yo : 
Year / i - —_ " ‘ Ex end: 
Ended’ Cash Phy: ; Grants’ | Training | Adminis» |; Total. fom, 
June, Food ments Cloth:| and Loans |oftnem-.| _ trative. oft . Toans.: 
Tellof, ing’ and Med‘| for Relief ployed Texpenses; | Foregoing: id 
ical. Services, Works. youths, etc. _ _Ttems.. ms 
£ £ £- ge £ )  £ £ 
1981 1,837,886: 101;858- | 2;3'73,030- ang 44,310 | 4,357,084. ore 
1932 5,070,732 130,943 766,613 ae 137,164 | 6,105,452 
1933 3;510,194 |. 63,296 2763384 ove 156;783: | 4,006;657 | 2,801,727 
1934 | 1,467,953" 247,498 75,430" bas 179,099 | 1;969,980 '| 6,249,776 
19385 | 1,076,670. 123;728 41,386 ree 173,716 | 1,415,500 | 6,993,427 
1936 980,759 116,115 836,799 ea 192,283 | 2,125,956 «| 5,423;827 
1937, | 1,114,950-} 144,614 997,672 ets 200,425 | 2,457,661. | 3,252,458 
1938 | 1,263;901 | 137,854 | 1,465,414 | 7,896] 221,263 | 3,096,328" | 3;373,386 
1939 | 1,419,836 165,583 408,147 | 197,545 241,553 | 2,432,664 | 4,026,892 


ne 


Inpustrian. Lyorenr. 


In both State and Federal departments of public healtly a section has 
been created to deal with industrial hygiene. The work of these units 
embraces: the investigation: of- occupational’ diseases, the supervision of 
health. conditions in. industry, and. the dissemination of advice regarding 
measures which safeguard the health of the workers. 


The provisions of various Acts for safeguarding health of employees. were 
stanmarised on page 970 of the Year Book for 1937-38. 


InpustriaL ACCIDENTS. 


Under various: enactments relating: to industrial: hygieue, employers are 

required to give notice to the statutory authority of accidents which: cause 
injury to workers, but the available data do not supply a comprehensive 
record of such occurrences.. In: factories;. employers are required-to report 
accidents. causing loss of life; accidents due to: machinery or to hot. liquid 
or other hot substance, or to explosion, escape of gas or steain, or to elec- 
tricity or to acid’ or alkaline solutions, if an‘ employee is so disabled’ as to 
prevent liim from returning’to’ his work: in the- factory within: forty-eight 
hours;: and. other accidents: if an: employee: is: disaliled. for. seven. days: or 
more.’ 
_ In-the year. 1938.there were 14 fatal accidents in factories and 8,902 non- 
fatal, including 160 which caused. permanent injury. There were also. 12 
fatal’ and’ 88 non-fatal accidents in connection with lifts, scaffolding and 
eranes. Particulars of accidents in mines and: of railway: and tramway 
accidents are shown in other chapters: of! this Year Book, 
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Workers’ CoMPrENSATION, 


Under State legislation provision has been made for the payment of com- 
pensation to workers who suffer injury in the course of their employment. 
The principal enactment is the Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926-1938, 
which commenced on 1st July, 1926. Special provision for workers who are 
disabled by the effects of silica dust is made under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Silicosis) Act, 1920-1936, and cases of disablement by pneumo- 
coniosis, tuberculosis, and lead poisoning in the Broken Hill mines are 
compensated under the Workmen’s Compensation (Broken Hill) Act, 1920- 
1934, and the Workmen’s Compensation (Lead Poisoning—Broken Hill) 
Acts, 1922 and 1924, 


Coinpensation to members of the police force, killed or disabled by injury 
in the execution of duty, is payable in terms of the Police Regulation 
(Superannuation) Act, which is described in the section of this Year Book 
relating to the police. The amount of compensation is determined by the 
Governor. 


The laws of the Commonwealth provide for compensation to men in a 
particular class of work, such as that of seamen, which is subject to special 
risks, and to workers in the service of the Commonwealth Government. 


Under the Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926-1988, compensation is pay- 
able to workers whose remuneration does not exceed £550 per annum. 


The provisions of this Act were described on pages 971 and 972 of the 
Year Book for 1987-88. 


Returms supplied to the Workers’ Compensation Commission by insurers 
indieate that 80,718 claims in respect of workers within the meaning of 
the Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926-38, were admitted to compensation 
during’ the year ended 30th June, 1989. This number includes many 
injuries, not strictly compensatable in terms of the Act, for which medical 
expenses only were paid by the insurers. It includes also cases in which the 
workers elected to take benefit under the Government Railways and Trans- 
port Act which makes provision for officers incapacitated in the Govern- 
ment transport services. 


The number of cases reported does not represent the actual number of 
injuries sustained by workers in the course of their employment. There 
are groups of employees outside the scope of the Workers’ Compensation 
Act, such as casual workers (unless employed for purposes of the 
employer’s trade or business), outworkers, employees whose remuneration 
exceeds £550 per annum, and the police and others for whom special pro- 
vision is made under other Acts. Also there are groups of employees 
who are paid full wages in cases of illness or accident and, as a general 
rule, claims for compensation are not made in respect thereof unless they 
result in death or serious disability. 


re 
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¥rom the returns supplied to the Workers’ Compensation Commission 
the details shown in Tables 556 and 557 have been compiled. The returns 
supplied for individual years cover a large sample of the cases admitted 
to compensation, but do not provide data for a complete review of each 
year’s operations. In the first place, there have been excluded cases of 
‘compensation by insurers in terms of their contracts with emptoyers for 
which the employer was not liable under the Workers’ Compensation Act, 
e.g., juries which did not disable the worker for at least seven days. In 
the second place, a measure of deficiency arises from the non-supply of 
returns to the Commission or from retardation in this respect so that 
returns furnished during one year may include a carryover from an 
earlier period. 


The following statement is a summary of the 64,648 cases admitted to 
compensation in terms of the Workers’ Compensation Act, for which 


individual returns were supplied to the Commission in 1988-39 :— 


Taste 556.—Workers’ Compensation Act—Classification of Cases, 


1938-89. 
Disability Cases Compensated. 
By Weekly Payments. Grand 
Workers Tatal Total, 
Cases, By 7... | _Lotal all 
Tump On On Medical | Disability! Cases, 
Som. Aecount |Acconnt of| Treat- Cases. 
oO! Depend- | ment, etc. 
Workers. ants, 
Cases. 
(c) (a) () 
Males ... ten oes j29 1,154 } 59,239 | (74,500)| (44,476)] 60,393 | 60,522 
Females aie ea ae 42 4,084 (107); (3,381)| 4,126 4,126 
Total one wie 129 1,196 | 63,323 | (74,607) (47,807)| 64,519 | 64,648 
Compensation Paid. 
Males ... aa «| 70,819 | 198,313 |526,838 | 160,135 | 188,874 |1,074,160,1,144,979 
emales aie wey vee 7,059 | 24,828 377 | 14,209 46,473} 46,473 
Total es | 70,819 | 205,372 (551,666 | 160,512 (208.088 1,120,633 1,191,452 


(6) Nuanber of cases in which cost of treatment was paid (included in cclumn(c). (a) Number of 
dependants for whom compensation was paid (not included in total cases). 


The average compensation paid to male workers in the last five years was 
£604 in fatal cases, £171 in cases of disability compensated by lump 
sums, and £18 19s. in weekly payments and medical expenses. The average 
amounts paid in respect to female workers were as follows:—Fatal cases, 
£40; disability, lump sum, £142; other, £8 19s. The average duration of 
weekly payments is about 4.3 weeks, 


The average payment for medical treatment per case in which the cost of 
treatment was actually paid in 1938-39 was £4 5s. 


The following is a comparative statement of the cases of compensation 
-recorded by the Commission in each of the last five years. The details are 
not entirely satisfactory for purposes of comparison one year with another 
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owing to the variation in the proportion of each year’s cases for which 
returns ‘were supplied. 


Taste 557.— Workers’ Compensation ‘Act—Cases, 1935 to 1939. 


Accidents, Industrial. Diseases, 
out. Ton — | ae 
Fatal. | Fatal, | Total. |-Fatal. | jt, | Total. | Reported,| Year. 
Males, 
1934-35 ‘89 38,053 | '38;142 ‘10 | 318 | .328 | 38,470 664,433 
1935-36 97 43,678 | 43,775 13 | 231 | 244 | 44,019 784,516 
1936-37 99 49,809 | 49,908 16 | 235 | 251 | 50,159 924,745 
1937-38 121 60,627 | 60,748 ‘17 '| 420 | 487 61,185 1,155,233 
1938-39 112 59,775 | 59,887 17 | 618 | 635 | 60,522 1,144,979: 
Females. 
1934-35 aes 2,579 2,579 1 186 | 187 2,766 27,142 
1935-36 as6 3,295 3,295 |... 178 | 178 3,473 33,688. 
1936-37 2 3,534 | ‘3,536 1 208 | 209 3,745 . 38,787 
1937-38 toe 3,735 3,735 | ose 281 | 281 4,016 47,034. 
1938-39 tes 3,813 3,813 |... 313 | 313 4,126 46,473 


The compensation paid in ‘each year includes payments in respect of 
cases continued from earlier years, but balances payable in respect of cases 
not.brought to finality at the end of the year are excluded. 

The Workmen’s Compensation (Lead Poisoning—Broken Hill) Acts, 1922 
and 1924, provide for the payment of compensation in respect of lead poison- 
ing amongst men who had been employed by Broken Hill mine owners prior 
to 81st May, 1919, when mining operations were interrupted as a result of an 
industrial dispute. The duties of certifying surgeon or medical referee are 
entrusted to a board consisting of three medical practitioners appointed by 
the Governor, including one nominated by the mine owners and one by the 
workmen. No certificates of death or disablement due to lead-poisoning 
were issued in the years 1936 to 1939. 

In terms of the Workmen’s Compensation (Broken Hill) Acts, 1920 to 
1984, which will remain in force until Parliament otherwise provides, com- 
pensation is payable in respect of persons who contracted pneumoconiosis 
or tuberculosis by reason of employment in the Broken Till mines. Com- 
‘pensation in respect of those who were employed in the mines after the 
commencement of the Act of 1920 is paid by the mine-owners. At 30th 
June, 1989, compensation was payable in respect of 66 cases, including 47 
employees who were living. The amount of compensation during the 
year was £11,140. 

Payments to other persons eligible under Workmen’s Compensation 
(Broken Hill) Acts are made from a fund which is maintained by contri- 
butions—one-half by the Government of New South Wales and one-half 
iby the mine-owners. At 30th June, 1939, compensation was payable from 
ihe fund in respect of 598 workers, including 267 who were living, and the 
total number of beneficiaries was 922. The amount paid as compensation 
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during 1938-39 was £96;811, funeral and special expenses amounted to 
£401, and fees and administrative expenses to £2,222. The total disburse- 
ments from the fund from 1st January, 1921, to 80th June, 1939, amounted 
to £1,781,145. 


‘The Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis) Act, 1920-1936, empowers the 
Government to :proyide hy scheme for the payment .of compensation with 
xespect +o workmen who suffer death or disablement owing to fibroid 
phthisis or silicosis of the lung, or other diseases of the pulmonary or 
respiratory organs caused by exposure to silica dust. Provision may be 
made by the scheme for the establishment of.a general compensation fund 
to which employers in any specified industry involving exposure to silica 
dust may be required to contribute. In this manner liability in respect 
of a disease cantracted by a gradual process may be distributed amongst 
the employers concerned. 


A scheme of compensation for stonemasons, quarrymen, rock-choppers, 
and sewer miners employed in the county of Cumberland, entitled the 
Worlkmen’s Compensation (Silicosis) Scheme ‘No. 1, 1927, was brought into 
operation in September,:1927, and.extended tto the counties of (Camden and 
Noxthumberland in February, 1938. 


The maximum amount of compensation payable in cases of death was 
£500; .and in the cases of incapacity a weekly payment up to 663 per cent. 
of the workman’s average weekly earnings during the twelve months -pre- 
ceding the date of lis inquiry, but not exceeding ‘£3; the maximum lia- 
bility in each .case being .£1;000. The compensation fund into which the 
employers paid contributions at the rate of 3 per cent. on wages.is adminis- 
tered by a joint committee appointed by the Minister for Labour and 
Industry. This scheme was replaced in March, 1988, by an extended scheme 
covering registered workmen throughout the State engaged in quarrying, 
cutting, dressing, or excavating sandstone, or working in sandstone tunnels 
while excavating is in progress. For registration workmen must comply 
with prescribed conditions as to physique, term of residence in New South 
Wales and ‘of employment in the sandstone industry. 


At 30th June, 1939, compensation was being -paid in respect of 62 
incapacitated workmen and 18 dependants of deceased workmen. The 
compensation paid in 1988-89 included payments to beneficiariees, £6,799, 
and deposits on ‘trust for dependants, £106; and medical expenses amounted 
te £812. 


A second scheme of compensation under the ‘Workmen’s Compensation 
(Silicosis) Act, 1920-1986, was proclaimed in March, 1988. It relates 1o 
workmen engaged in certain processes ‘in the iron, steel and stove-making 
industries, ‘ore-milling (grinding of silica), refractory brickmaking, and 
tile and pottery making, and sandblasting in the glass making industry. 
Registration of workmen ‘under the scheme is prescribed as in the case of 
sandstone workers. ‘The number of workmen medically examined up to 
30th June, 1939, was 199 and 29 or 14.6 per cent. were found to be suffering 


from silicosis, > 
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i Cost of Workers’ Compensation Insurance. 


The approximate cost to the employers of insurance in terms of the 
Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926-1988, is shown below in relation to the 
total amount of wages paid. The estimates refer to three periods since 
the inception of the Aet on 1st July, 1926, and to the years ended June, 
1937 to 1989. The three periods correspond with change in the pliases 
of the industrial cycle in 1929 and 1938 and in the scope of the Act which 
was restricted by amending legislation in 1929. The estimates of the 
average annual amount of wages relates to all wage and salary earners, the 
amounts paid to workers covered by the Act being between 85 per cent. 
and 90 per cent. of the total. 


TasLe 558.—Kstimates of Wages and Cost of Workers’ Conipensation 
in New South Wales. 


Estimated Tstimated Compen- Cost of 
Total Wages Cost to Em- satable Workers’ 
paid in Tnjuries ployers of | Injuries per | Compensa- 
Period. New South | Compen- Workers’ | £1,000,000 | tion Insur- 
ales satable, Compen- Wages ance per 
(all Workers). sation Paid. cent of 
Insurance. Total Wages. 
£ million. No. £& No. Per cent. 
Avorage per year— 
July, 1926, to June, 1929) 153-6 57,043 2,209,360 371 1-44 
(3 years), 
July, 1929, to June, 1933) 123-7 39,625 1,306,150 320 1-05 
(4 years). 
July, 1933, to June, 1937} 1368 60,048 1,498,227 439 1:09 
(4 years). 
Year ended June, 1937 we 155-9 74,835 1,955,819 480 1:25 
Year ended June, 1938 wel 1773 84,407 2,411,049 476 1:36 
Year ended June, 1939 wel 183-5 80,713 2,577,046 440 1-40 


The relatively high cost of insurance in the period 1926 to 1929 was 
due to two factors—(1) in 1926 and 1927, until risks under the Act were 
determined by experience, the rates of premium were at a higher level 
than was actually necessary; and (2) the liability for compensation was 
greater until amending legislation was brought into operation in November, 
1929. The increase in the cost in the last two years was partly a result 
of a revision of rates of premium in January, 1936. 


The ratio of the number of compensatable injuries to wages paid is 
affected by changes in rates of wages, aud these were higher during the 
period 1926 to 1929 than in later years. Changes in the volume of employ- 
ment in the different industries also influence the cost of insurance. For 
instance, in such industries as the metal trades and building in which 
both rates of wages and risk of accident are above the average, depression 
and subsequent recovery were greater in other industries. 
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REGISTRATION OF SHOPS. 


Provision for the annual registration of shops is made by the Factories 
and Shops (Amendment) Act, 1986, which commenced on 81st July of 
that year. The provision for registration does not apply to the whole State 
but to proclaimed shopping districts including the metropolitan shopping 
district which is bounded approximately by a line joining (and including) 
Manly, Hornsby, Parramatta and George’s River, and the Neweastle shop- 
ping district which is the City of Greater Newcastle. All the other 
municipalities and most of the unincorporated country towns are shopping 
districts, 


The number of shops of various kinds registered as at 80th June, 1989, is 
shown below, also the number of paid employees engaged in or in connec- 
tion with the sale of goods. Waiters and waitresses are included as shop 
employees in restaurants—which are classified as a separate group in the 
table. But such persons as those engaged in factory or other work preparing 
goods to be sold, commercial travellers, newsboys, sellers in theatres, hair- 
dressers working in saloons attached to shops selling hairdressers’ goods, 
and mechanics working in garages where petrol is sold are excluded. 


TaBLe 559. 


Shops Registered in Shopping Districts, N.S.W., June, 1939. 


{ 
Wage-earning employees engaged in or in 
Shops. connection with the sale of goods. 
Class of Shop. 
Not Males. Teniales. Total. 
employ-|_ E™- 
ie loying} Total. 7 
labour, | #bour. Adults. Minors. Adults, Minors. Males. |Females.| Total. 
Butcher... Pes 230 ) 1,247 | 1,477 2,455 765 283 211 | 3,220 494 | 3,714 
Chemist... on 178 761 939 728 699 191 159 | 1,427 350 1,777 
Confectionery | ee} 1,555 598 | 2,153 186 189 423 429 375 852 | 1,227 
Cooked Provisions 562 306 868 196 105 134 141 301 275 576 
¥ish ea ae 193 129 322 108 49 87 64 157 151 303 
Flower... on 165 106 271 24 19 80 112 43 192 235 
Fruit and Vege- 
tables... «| 1,250 616 | 1,866 378 254 186 233 632 419 | 1,051 
Hairdressing Goods 666 503 | 1,169 140 75 434 377 215 811 1,026 
‘Tobacconist _ 968 569 | 1,537 496 219 134 112 715 246 961 
Newsagent tof QBS 424 678 262 300 2380 241 562 471 | 1,083 
Petrol and Oil... 271 804 | 1,075 1,513 995 147 171 | 2,508 318 | 2,826 
Refreshment ane 359 584 943 322 147 673 650 469 | 1,323 1,792 
Restaurant eee 119 580 699 veces 183 | 2,299 591 897 | 2,890 ) 3,787 
General (including . 
Grocers, Drapers, 
etc.) ke «=| 7,073 | 8,677 | 15,750 22,622 | 9,960 | 15,666 | 12,561 | 32,582 | 28,227 | 60,809 
Grand Total “=| 18,848 15,904 |29,747 || 30,144 [13.959 [20.907 16,052 | 44,108 | 37,019 | $1,122 


Paid labour was employed in or in connection with the sale of goods in 
53 per cent. of the registered shops and the average number of employees 
in receipt of wages was 2.7 per registered shop and 5.1 per shop in which 
paid labour was employed. Male employees outnumbered the females; 
37 per cent. were men and 26 per cent. women of adult age. Seventeen 
per cent. were boys and 20 per cent. were girls under 21 years of age. 


The employees at June, 1989, consisted of 52,210 shop assistants, 10,769 
office assistants and 18,143 other employees. Of the shop assistants 37 per 
ceut. were men, 25 per cent. were women and 38 per cent. were minor3 
with a slight preponderance of gitls. 
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Particulars regarding the registercd. shops in.the metropolitan, Newcastle 
aud other shopping districts and the wage earning employees engaged 


therein are shown below :— 


TasLe 560.—Registered Shops—Classification of Employees, Jims, 1989. 


Shopping: Districts. 


Particulars, 
Metropolitan. Newcastle. Other. . AI’ Shopping. Districts. 
i 
Registered Shops— i 
Notemploying labour... 8,961 564 4,318 18,848 
Employing labour ais 83418 539° 6,947 15,904 
Total. ae te 17,379 1,103 11,265" { 29,747 
i Males. |Females.| Males. Females:| Males. [Females:| Males. |"emales.| Total. 
Shop Assistants— ; ; ! 
Adults ue ites wee LODBE" 9,172.) 795 429 | 7,860-] 3,262°) 19,239 | 12,863 | 32:102 
Minors in ax wy | 5) 284- L 5,916 459 468 | 4,239) 3,748 ) 9,982 | 10,126 | 20,108 
Total: a ...| 15,868 5) 15,087 | 1,254 |: 897 |12,099 | 7;005 | 29,221: | 22,989 | 52,210 
Office Assistants— 
Adults ee wee .| 1,100 | 2,841 BL LAT: 703 947 | 1,862 | 3,985.) 5,797 
Minors ea waa ive 415 | 3,037 26 237 196 | 1,061 637 | 4,885 | 4,972 
Total we «| 1,515 | 5,878 | 80 384 904 H 2,008 | 2,499 ) 8,270 | 10,769 
Other Binployees— ; 
Adults eis tes «| 5,819 | 3,726 445 132 | 2,779 811 | 9,043 | 4,169 | 13,212 
Minors. .., fe «| 2,027 | 1,162 168. 78 | 1,146. 351 | 3,840 | 1,591 | 4,931 
Total ive | 7,840 | 4,888 } 613 210 | 3,924 662 |12,888 | 5,760 | 18,143 
Total Employees— i es 
Adults: ei vee .[ 17,508 |.15,730 | 1,294], 708 /11,847') 4;520 | 80j144 | 20,967 | 51,111 
Minors ay te ve) 7,726 | 10,114 653 783 | 5,580 | 5,155 | 13,959 / 16,052 | 30,011 
Total! it «ee| 25,229 | 25,858 | 1,947 | 1,401: ]16,927, | 9,675 | 44,103 | 37,019.| 81,122 
J 


In the metropolitan shopping district there were 17,379 registered shops 
and in 8,418 where paid. labour was employed. there were 51,082 employees 
or 6.1 per shop. In otlier shopping districts; including’ Neweastle; there 
were 12,368 registered shops and 7,487 shops employed 30,040 persons. or 
4:per-shop. There was a majority of’ femals.employees in the metropolitan 
shops- but 64‘ per cent. of the: employees in country shops were males: 


An award for the metropolitan shop. assistants. made by. the Industrial 

Commission of New South Wales in October, 1937, provides for the alloca- 
tion of work between inales and females, and fixed a relative proportion of 
-jJuiors to seniors, Certain groups of shops are classified. according to 
the commodities offered forsale therein. In.one group, which-includes shops 
or departments for the. sale. of groceries, mercery, hardware, furniture, 
sports goods, motor vehicles or bicycles, all the assistants must.be paid at 
the rates prescribed for males, In the second-group of shops or departments 
the employer may employ all female assistants to sell such goods as. women’s 
clothing, haberdashery, fancy goods, etc. In sliops not’ classified in these 
two groups, 50 per cent. of the assistants must be males, but this rule does 
‘not apply wliere less than tliree shop assistants are employed. As a general 
‘yule, the proportion of juniors to seniors: must not exceed’ one to'one; a 
senior is defined’as-an assistant 23 years of age or over recetving the full 
rate of wages, including any employer actively engaged-in the- shop. 
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Travn: Unions, 

Tlie: Trade Union Act of: 1881-1936 provides for the- registration of trade 
unions, the: appointment of trustees; in. whom the union property is: vested} 
and for the constitution of rules. If union funds are used for: political 
purposes payments must be made from a separate fund, to which contribu- 
tion: by: members: is’ optional.. 

There are tio: classes: of trade unions; viz, unions -of émployers. and 
unions. of employees: The: latter: constitute: the: bulk of the registered 
organisations. 

The organisation-of:employees:in: trade unions increased ‘with the.develop- 
ment! of industrial arliitration;: as.unions: formed tor-tlte:purposes: of arbitra? 
tion must..be. registered. under: the: Trade Union -Act; as well as: the 
industrial Arbitration: Act:' Moreover; a: wider: recognition. of the principle 
of preference to unionists led to an increase in membership. 

After the introduction of the Commonwealth system of industrial arbi- 
tration. in: 1904!some of tlie- unions previously: on tlie State. registry became 
merged into: federal .associations,- but: unless'a union elects to: be: regulated 
exclusively under federal arbitration and conciliation the: branch-in New 
South Wales retains its registration under the Trade Union Act. 

Statistics relating. to the trade unions of employees in the State are 
shown in the following statement for various years-since 1911. The figures 
exclude certain unions registered. under federal: law only :— 


Tapin; 561.—Trade Unions of Employees, 1911 to 1938. 


Unions Members. ") Funds at 
Years of | ; Receipts. [Expenditure.| end of. 
Rinployees!  yfaies.. | Females. Total: Years 
£ £ £. 


LOL) 179, 145;784 4,743 150,527 157,202 146,757.| 112,404 
1916 202..{ 218,609- 123941.) 231,550 | 241,644 | 249,691} 202;950 
1921:. 197° 234,898 - 23,965-| 258,863 | 363,067.| 345,854:) 194,360 
1926 170. 2865246: 387354:| 319,699 494,341 494,979.) 322,912 
1927. 170. 3065380 35,689!! 345,069 487,723 464,190'| 357,588 
1928" 165° 302,282 ° 38;661.! 340,943 504,640.| 498,020-| 362,118 
1929. 172, 287,573. 40,025:| 327,598 633,918 631,517 | 372,728 


1930- 167 265,487- 36,831 302,318} 488,348 527,847 | 329,262 
1931 175° 240,605 39,223:| 279,828 346,840 351,548 | 318,856 
1932 170 241,127" 39,718:| 280,845-| 330,167) 316,931 | 336,574 
1933 17] 239,048 ° 40,584°} 279,632°| 293,430 | 288,542 | 334,737 
1934 173 242,905 41,021 283,926 327,578 303,574 | 358,980 
1935 176 251,369 44,649 296,018 343,851 319,625 | 382,319 
1936 177 253,621 47,486.| 301,107 371,243 345,428 | 401,837 
1937 179 267,568 50,833 318,401 412,429 384,397 | 428,666 
1938 181 275,400 53,048 328,448 | 462,449 426,725 | 463,613 


At the. end. of the year 1988 there were 181: registered. trade: unions. of 
employees. The membership, especially amongst women, increased rapidly 
bettveen: 1911 and 1921 as a result of organisation for: the purposes of 
industrial arbitration and:conciliation: The expansion:continued until 192%, 
then.the numberof male- members: began to decline owing to a: diminution 
in employment, the-decrease in the years 1927 to:1983: being: 67;332. “During 
the next five years: there was an increase of. 36/352.and.the number in 
1938 was the highest since 1929. The number of women in the trade 
unions was 40,025 in 1929. After a decline of 3,200 in 1980 the number 


began. to. rise: and passing the: pre-depression peak. in 1933, reached : the 
maximum: on: record, 53,048; in. 1988. 
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The majority of the unions are small. In 1988 there were 31 with less 
than 100 members; 69 with 100 to 1,000 members; 53 with 1,000 to 5,000 
members; 13 with 5,000 to 10,000; and 6 unions had more than 10,000 
members. 


The receipts during 1938 amounted to £462,449, including contributions, 
£428,319. Of the total expenditure, payments in respect of benefits amounted 
to £102,768, and management and other expenses, including legal charges in 
connection with industrial awards, ete., to £323,957. The total receipts and 
expenditure are liable to fluctuate under the influence of prevailing indus- 
trial conditions, the amounts being inflated in some years by the inclusion 
of donations for relief from one union to another. The funds inelude cash 
and freehold property and assets such as shares in Trades Halls and news- 
papers. 


The following statement shows the membership, receipts, expenditure, 
and accumulated funds of trade unions of employees, according to indus- 
trial classification, in the year 1938 :— 


TasiE 562.—Trade Unions of Employees—Members and Funds, 1938. 


eo 
Membership | ° 4 a 
: at end of year. | 2 3) eH AB 
A ‘ 7 a ae as 22 
Industrial Classification. Unious. 3 2 ae, | 3B 
, 3 ne» zc 52 
Males. Females Total. | A | Be tal 
No. No. No. | No. £ £ £ s. d. 
Engineering and bee Working We 17 | 47,444 422) 47,866] 105,889} 87,677/ 111,901] 46 9 
cergjgrne ana Nerones-)1g] ERAS) BO) BS He Hy ee 1 
othing We 553 68 5,502) 17,211) 12 + 
Printing, Bookbinding, ete. ie 3| 62673) “2:468/ 9;141| 20,360, 17,186] 51/636113 0 
A EOP Use) ves es ie eane gar 21,790} 20,451 aneus 24,618] 22 8 
nilding : ve eae fos A 22,358] 19,842) 19,536) 16,167/ 14 6 
Mining and Smelting Me. ates 13 | 17,626 29| 17,655| 79,654; 77:070| 65.593) 741 4 
rarauaibe oa ey? ‘ ae oy ered 587| 40,566 eee 54,140} 28,554) 14 2 
er Land Transport Z asa ’ vas 6,223 151) 6,157) 4,441) 14 3 
LT aaa ane Meer de Me ec mecreree Mes ae gr ae 
astoral, ete. . ae F +f 5) 15, 1, 24 
Governmental, n.e.i. nie. oes 16 | 33.123] 5,344) 38,467| 40,809! 41,377| 63,956] 33 3 
ia leur pera i oa ae ie 34 | 31,188) 11,568) 42,756) 34,824) 32,417) 44,140) 20 38 
abour Jounci n wight-hour 
Conunittees wie 18 rea 3 ae dss es 5,199| 1,998] 11,579 
Total Unions of Employees ea 175* 275,400 53,048) 328,448) 462,449] 426,725] 463,613) 28 3. 


* Exclusive of six Unions for which retvrus were not furnished. 


Unions of Employers. 


Few unions of employers seek registration under the Trade Union Act, 
s¢ that the available information concerning them is scanty aud does 
not afford any indication of the extent of organisation amongst employers. 


The unions of employers registered under the Trade Union Act in 1938 
numbered 25. The membership at the end of the year was 13,538, and the 
funds amounted to £76,826. The receipts during 1938 amounted to 
£41,982, and the expenditure to £39,605. The members included 8,548 in 
the pastoral industry, 2,050 retail tobacco traders and 1,533 licensed vie- 
tuallers. 


Any employer or group of employers with at least 50 employees may 
register ag an industrial union under the Industrial Arbitration Act. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION’ 


In New South Wales there are two systems of industrial arbitration fur 
the adjustment of relations between employers and employees, viz.: the 
State system which operates under the law of the State within its territorial 
lnnits and the Commonwealth system which applies to iidustrial disputes 
extending beyond the limits of the State. 


There is also a separate system of arbitration under Federal law to 
determine the industrial conditions of employment in the public service 
cf the Commonwealth. 


The relation between the State and Commonwealth system of industrial 
arbitration rests upon the distribution of legislative. powers between the 
Commonwealth and the component States. The powers of the Common- 
wealth are those which the States have agreed to confer upon it and are 
defined in the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act; all residual 
pcwers remain with the States. In some matters the legislative power is 
exclusive to the Commonwealth, in others—including industrial arbitration 
—both Commonwealth and States have jurisdiction. The Commonwealth 
Constitution Act provides that if a State law is inconsistent with a valid 
Federal law the latter prevails and the State law becomes inoperative in 
so far as it is inconsistent. It has been held by the High Court that an 
award of the Commonwealth Court is a law within the meaning of this sec- 
tion, therefore awards of the Federal industrial tribunals override those 
made by State tribunals. 


The Commonwealth jurisdiction is delimited by the Constitution Act to 
“conciliation and arbitration for the prevention and settlement of industrial 
disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State.” In interpreting 
the law the High Court of Australia has decided that the Federal Parlia- 
ment cannot empower an industrial tribunal to declare an award a “common 
rue” or industry-wide award to be observed by all persons engaged in the 
industry concerned. The Federal industrial tribunals must proceed by way 
of conciliation and arbitration between actual parties and cannot bind by 
award any person who is not a party to an interstate dispute, either 
personally or through a union. 


In order to remoye disabilities arising from the limitations of the 
Commonwealth jurisdiction in industrial matters proposals for altering 
the Constitution were submitted to the electors by referendum in 1911, 1918, 
1919 and 1926, but none of these proposals was approved. Nevertheless the 
Commonwealth system has gradually become the strongest factor in the 
‘sphere of industrial arbitration throughout Australia. Its influence ex-- 
tended in the first place with the gradual adoption of the principle of 
federation in trade unionism and in political organisation, a tendency 
which gathered force during the 1914-18 war period. As industry expanded 
‘over interstate borders uniformity of industrial conditions was sought by 
employers, while employees were attracted to the Federal jurisdiction in 
the expectation of better terms as to wages, etc., than those awarded under 
State legislation. In many eases, also, the organisations concerned in a 
‘Federal award have taken action to have its terms embodied in State 
awards so that they become binding as a cominon rule in the industry. 
Again, for the sake of uniformity, legislatures of some States, notably 
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New South Wales and Victoria, have adopted the Federal wage standards 
as the basis of State awards and agreements. In New South Wales for 
imstance the basic wages determined -hy the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration have been substituted for those declared by 
the Industrial Commission (see page 670). 


Srare System or INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. 
Industrial Unions. : 


For the purpose of bringing an industry under .the review of the State 
industrial tribunals, the employees must be organised as .a -trade union 
under the Trade Union Act, and must obtain registration as an industrial 
union under the Industrial Arbitration Act. Registration for the purpose 
has been effected by practically all classes of employees throughout the 
‘State, but employees in rural industries were removed from the operation 
of the State industrial system in ‘December, 1929. 

“Registration as.a union of employers may be;granted to persons or.grouns 
of persons who have -employed, on a monthly average, not less than fifty 
employees during the period of six months next preceding the date of 
application for registration. Prior registration under the Trade Union 
Act is not prescribed as in the-case of unions of employees. 

The Industrial Commission may cancel registration -at its discretion, or 
upon the request of the union ‘(unless an award or agreement relating to 
its members is in force),-or if the union is ‘accessory to.an illegal lockout 
or strike. 

At 30th April, 1939, there were 190 unions of employers and 156 unions 
of employees on .the register. 


State Industrial Tribunals. 


The principal tribunal is the Industrial Commission, constituted in 
1926 in terms of the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1926, to 
replace the Court of Industrial Arbitration. Subsidiary tribunals are 
the Conciliation Commissioner and conciliation. committees, 


The constitution and functions of the Industrial ‘Commission, of Con- 
ciliation Committees and of the Apprenticeship Commission are described 
on pages 982 and 983 of the Year Book for 1937-38, 


Industrial Agreements. 


Industrial unions and trade unions’are empowered to make with:employers 
written agreements, which when ‘filed :in ‘the prescribed manner become 
binding between ‘the parties and on all the members of the union coucerned. 

‘The maxinrum term for which an agreement may be made is five years, 
‘but it continues in force after the expiration of the specified term until 
varied or rescinded, or terminated, after notice by a party thereto. An 
industrial agreement may not provide for wages (exeept for apprentices or 
trainee apprentices) lower than the living wages:pres¢ribed for the industry 
concerned, and upon any ‘variation of the living wages the rates of pay in‘an 
agreement may be adjusted accordingly ‘by the Industrial Registrar upon 
‘application by any party to the-agreement. 
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Number of Industrial Awards and Agreements. 


The number: of awards and agreements made by the State industrial tri- 
bunals during eacli of the last five- years is shown below :— 


TaBLe 568.—State Industrial Awards. and Agreements,. 1985.ta 1939. 


Awards Published. In Force-at end of Year. 
Yoar aren 
: Filed, 

Priireipal; | Subsidiary: Awards, | Agreements. 
1985... es asi 44 1,455 32 484 159 
1986 666 eee te 52 816 40 480 170: 
19387 wee. ini ia 69. 1,131 48 559 149 
1938* ... at eee 61 _ 1,219 57 540° 147. 
1939* ... wile wee 73° 1,311 22 566 155- 


* Year ended 30th June, 


The subsidiary awards include a large number made by the Industrial 
Registrar. in: consequence off variations im the living wages: 


Complaints. regarding breaches. of award and: industrial agreements are 
investigated. by officers of the. Labour and Industry. Department, who. may 
direct prosecutions. Proceedings may be taken also by:employers and by the 
secretaries of industrial’ unions, and the cases are dealt with by the 
Industrial Registrar or the industrial. magistrates. 


Tue, COMMONWEALTH. System. or. InnusrRiAL. ARBITRATION.. 


The chief tribunal. is the Court-of Conciliation and’ Arbitration, con- 
sisting of a Chief Judge and otlier judges appointed by the Governor: 
General, with life tenure. Each judge is charged! with the duty of 
endeavouring to reconcile the parties in industrial disputes, and’ for the 
purpose he may convene; compulsory conferences. Conciliation commis- 
sioners,. not more than.three in number, may be appointed: by the Governor- 
General for a term of five years, with authority to intervene in industrial. 
disputes and to summon conferences. 


The Commonwealth system is described’ on pages 984 and 985 of the 
Year Book for 1937-38. 


The industries subject to: federal awards. and agreements include: 
coal-mining, shipping, pastoral industries, shipbuilding, timber. trades, cloth- 
ing factories, breweries, glass works, and: rubber works, and large sections. 
of the metal and printing trades and‘ of the railway. and tramway employees. 


At! 31st. December; 1938; there: were £57 awards of the Commonwealth 
Court. in: force: in New. South. Wales, also: 49 agreements filed’ under the 
provisions of the Commonwealth. Act.- 


Crown Employees and Arbitration. 


The system: of arbitration applicable to Crow employees is desertbed on 
page 985 of the Year Book for: 1987-38. 
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Hours or Work. 


With the development of the industrial arbitration system the working 
hours in organised trades and callings have become subject to awards and 
agreements. The normal working time in New South Wales as prescribed 
by State and Federal tribunals is 44 hours per week. 


Special legislation has been enacted in New South Wales from time to 
time for the direction of the industrial tribunals in regulating hours of 
work. Thus the Eight Hours Act of 1916 prescribed a standard working 
week of 48 hours. In 1920 the Act was amended and, on the recommenda- 
tion of a special court, the 44-hours week was proclaimed in inany indus- 
tries. 

In September, 1922, the amending Act of 1920 was repealed and the Court 
of Industrial Arbitration restored the 48-hours week in most of the cases 
in which the working time had been reduced. The 44-hours week became 
the standard again (except in the rural industries) as from 4th January, 
1926, and has remained in operation, except in the latter half of the year 
1980, when the hours were 48 per week. 


At the end of the year 1982 the Industrial Commission was charged 
with the duty of determining, after public inquiry, the standard hours for 
industries witlin its jurisdiction. The Commission announced, after its 
first inquiry in June, 1938, that it had decided to declare 44 hours per 
week as the standard applicable to industry generally, and to apply the 
standard with a degree of elasticity—-as under former statutes—in order to. 
meet the varying needs of different industries. 


Tt is a general provision of the law that rates of wages prescribed by 
award or agreement are to be adjusted when standard hours are varied so 
that an employee working full time will receive the same amount of wages 
as for working full time prior to the variation, Nevertlicless, after a 
declaration has been made and the rates of wages adjusted, the Industrial 
Commission may reduce the working hours in any industry and provide for 
a proportionate reduction in wages. 


Overtime may be permitted under certain conditions or it may be pro- 
hibited or restricted for the purpose of relieving unemployment by dis- 
tributing the work available. 


Notwithstanding the provision of awards or agreements, work may be 
shared or rationed amongst employees of the Crown, i.e., the Government 
departments and statutory bodies, but the application of the system in 
other employment is liable to be restricted in terms of awards, ete. 


The hours of work in factories and shops are restricted in a general way 
by provisions of the Factories and Shops Act which prohibit the employ- 
ment of youths under 16 and of women for more than 44 hours in any 
week, though overtime not exceeding 3 hours in any day is allowed on 
24 days in a year, or by written permission of the Minister, where necessary 
to meet the exigencies of trade, on 48 days. 


The Factories and Shops (Amendment) Act, 1986, prescribes that the 
closing times of shops in shopping districts are to be the hours fixed by the 
industrial awards ar.d agreeinents for the cessation of work by the employees. 
With the exception of certain classes of shops, the closing hour is 5.45 p.m. 
in the metropolitan district and 5:30 p.m. in Newcastle on four days; and 
8.30 p.m. on Fridays; and there is a half-holiday on Saturday. 
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The closing times for various classes of shops in the metropolitan and 
‘Neweastle shopping districts are shown below:— 


TasLE 564,—Shops—Closing Times—Sydney and Newcastle. 


Closing Times. 


Class of Shops. 


ay Friday. Saturday. 
p-m. pm. p.m. 

Tarriers .. | 5 0 5 0 hae 
Motor vehicle shops— 

Metropolitan... wee ac see ee wl 5 45 8 30 5 45 

Newcastle ss 5 30 8 30 5 30 
Grocers, Drapers, Tronmongers, Radio and General 

Shops, n.e.i.— 

Metropolitan 5 45 8 30 12 30 
Newcastle - _ y 5 30 8 30 I 0 
Hairdressers’ Saloons... a iss eae «| 7 0 7 0 I 0 (a) 

Hairdressers’ Shops ee wie “an | 7 0 8 30 0 
Chemists, Druggists, Dispensaries Rs tee See 7 30 9 0 1 0(8) 
Newsagents és 8 0 9 0 8 0 
Flowers... 8 30 9 30 9 30 
Fruit, Vegetable, Tish, Cakes and Pastry, Cooked Pro.| 

visions, Tobacconists, Confectioners, Refreshments| 11 30 1l 30 11 30 
Restaurants, Fish and Oysters (consumed oz premises)| midnight | midnight | midnight 
Petrol, Oil and Accessories tee aie aun ...{ midnight | midnight | midnight 
Butchers — 

Metropolitan .., ee see i ee w| 5 380 5 30 12 30 

Newcastle ae tes ets aed os wel 4 15 415 12 0 

(a) One o’clock closing either Wednesday or Saturday. (5) May re-open from 7 p.m. to 9 p.m. 


The hours of work per shift in the coal-mines as fixed by an award dating 
from ist January, 1917, are eight hours bank to bank, inclu- 
sive of one half-hour for meal time, on Monday to Friday, and six hours 
bank to bank, inclusive of one half-hour for meal time, on Saturday, Sun- 
day, and holidays, the usual number of shifts. ‘The hours are reckoned 
from the time the first person working on a shift leaves the surface to the 
time the last man on the same shift returns to the surface. The usual 
number of shifts was eleven per fortnight though in many collieries there 
was no work in winning coal on Saturdays. In 1939 the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration reduced the maximum hours of under- 
giound (“from face to waggon”) workers to 40 per week, including one 
half hour per shift for meal time. 

The following statement compiled by the Commonwealth Statistician for 
‘each State of the Commonwealth shows the average number of hours in a 
full working week (without overtime) for adult male workers in industrial 
oceupations, except shipping and rural industries :— 


Tasie 565.—Hours of Work in Australian States, 1914 to 1989. 


New 7 
End of Year. South Vietoria. Aa pocenian eine Tasmania.| Australia, 
1914 (April) eee aee| 49-42 48-80 48°78 48-60 47°78 48-62 48:93 
1916 ¥ he w{ 48°51 48:22 48:27 48-14 48-11 48:55 48:33 
1921... ove w| 45°66 46-95 45-52 47:07 46°24 46-84 46-22 
1926... she wal 44:55 46:94 43-95 46-95 45:80 47-27 45:57 
1929 ... ies wf 4414 46:83 43-96 46°83 45:58 47:09 45:34 
1931... wile w| 44:22 46-88 44-98 46-83 45:55 46-76 45-51 
1936... hei .| 44:08 46°41 43°69 46:55 45:30 46°33 45:09 
1937... tee ..| 44:07 46:22 43°68 46°57 45:25 46:24 45:03 
1938 esa ee OE 45-85 43-67 46°31 45°11 46:00 44:85 
1939 (June) fee as 44-00 45-65 43°63 46-14 45-10 45:97 44-77 
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Between April, 1914,-and December, .1929, .the average nominal working 
week for adult males in. New South Wales was reduced -by 53 ‘hours to 
44.1 hours per week. Then an amendment of the State law, as quoted 
above, caused a temporary increase of 14 hours. The average shas since 
declined -to 44 hours, and is less than in-any other State-except Queensland. 


Pusiic Hormays. ~ 

-Gertain days are-observed as-publie holidays, on which -work is-suspended 
as ‘far as practicable. “In continuous processes and in transport and .other 
services where the employees work on holidays they receive recreation ‘leave 
in ‘lieu thereof,;and in-some cases extra wages. 

The days -which:are observed generally throughout the State .as -public 
holidays iare as follows:—1st January (New Year’s Day), 28th .January 
(the Anniversary of the first :settleinent in Australia), Good Fyiday, Haster 
Monday, ‘25th. April (Anzac Day), Christmas Day, 26th December :GBoxing 
“Day), and the IXing’s ‘Birthday. 

Tf a public ‘holiday ‘falls upon a Sunday, or if Boxing Day falls upon.a 

‘Monday, the ‘following-day is:a‘holiday. As a general rule, wlien the King’s 

Birthday falls upon any day :of the week other than: Monday the following 
Monday is a holiday in lieu thereof. The birthday of King «George VI :is 
14th December and the holiday ‘in-each year ‘has ‘been ‘transferred -to ‘the 
second ‘Monday ‘in June, .so that it would not occur in ‘the ‘busy -week 
preceding the Christmas holidays. Anniversary Day has been observed -on 
the Monday following ‘its date in recent years except in 1988 «when ‘the 
150th anniversary occurred on: Wednesday. 

In adilition to ‘the days ‘listed above, ‘the day after ‘Good Friday and the 
first Monday in August.are bank holidays, observed in respect of banks and 
many other financial institutions and public offices. ‘The ‘Governor may 
appoint by proclamation a special day to be observed ‘as a public holiday 
throughout the ‘State or any part of the ‘State. Jt is customary in certain 
districts to proclaim ‘a day ‘in-each-year-as Eight Hour Day. In :the eounty 
-of Oumberland the first Monday in’October ‘is Eight Hour Day. 


Annual Holidays with Pay. 

In New South Wales :an annual holiday with full pay -has become a 
custom -in some.classes of employment:e.g., governmental services, banking 
and insurance sand, to-some extent, :in-commercial, and.industrial occupations. 
-But the authority of the industrial tribunals -to prescribe such holidays 
was not recognised for some years after the introduction of industrial 
arbitration. The ‘High .Court of Australia decided in 1912 that ‘the Com- 
anouwealth ‘Court of -Conciliation and Industrial Arbitration had jurisdic- 
‘tion to award ‘holidays with pay -and in 1915 :the -Court of Industrial 
Arbitration in New South Wales :decided, upon appeal, that :an :industvial 
bcard in a proper case might grant a claim in this respect. 

It is ‘not a general ‘practice -of the industrial tribunals ‘to prescribe 
holidays with pay but each case is considered as it arises. In a report 
dated September, .1989,:presented tothe Parliament of New South Wales by 
the Minister for Labour and Industry, it is indicated that 219 awards of 
the ‘State industrial tribunals provide ;annual ‘leave with pay for various 
classes: of employees, of these 92 awards prescribe Y.days or less, 78 awards 
8 to 14 days, 39 .awards 15 to 21 days, and -in 10 cases the period is 4 weeks 
or ‘longer. 

Until 19386 the ‘Commonwealth ‘Court id sot .grant annual holidays 
with pay except in special .cases-or where it had become customary or the 
employers agreed ‘to it. In later years the Court Lns given favourable 
consideration to ‘claims for such leave where it is feasible. 
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PREFERENCE To UNionIsts. 


‘The laws relating to industrial stbitration confer upon ‘both State and 
Federal industrial tribunals the authority ito embody -the principle .of ~pre- 
ference ;to unionists ‘in -their .awardg, -etc., ‘but -this may -not- operate to 
prevent the employment of returned soldiers or. sailors. 


The State industrial-tribunals may prescribe by award that, as ‘between 
members of a union specified in the award and other persons offering or 
desiring employment at‘ the-same time, preference of employment be given 
to members of a union, other things being equal. It is a general rule to 
.grant preference to .a -union which substantially represents the trade 
concerned. 


The Commonwealth Court:is authorised to grant preference to :members 
of vegistered organisations, hut in the exercise of the authority the Court 
adheres to the general principle that only in case of strong necessity should 
there be any interference with ‘the employer’s discretion in choosing his 
employees. ‘Consequently ‘it has been the‘usual practice to refuse ‘to order 
preference if the respondents undertake mot to discriminate against 
unionists. In 1982, however, preference was:awarded in respect of women 
and girls in clothing factories with the object of preventing the exploitation 
of labour of this class. 


‘APPRENTICESHIP, 


Conditions ‘of Apprenticeship in -New South Wales are subject to the 
Apprentices Act of 1901, which prescribes that children.may not be inden- 
tured until they reach the age of 14 years, the maximum term of apprentice- 
ship being seven years. The hours of work may not exceed 48 per week, 
except in farming occupations and in ‘domestic service. The Industrial 
Arbitration. Act of New South Wales confers:upon the industrial tribunals 
authority to attach certain conditions to the employment of .employees ser- 
ving a period of training under indenture or other written contract for the 
purpose of rendering them fit to-be qualified workers in an industry. In recent 
years authority under the Act has been exercised by an Apprenticeship 
Comunissioner appointed-for a term of seven-years. Apprenticesliip Councils 
are constituted for the various industries. 


The operations of the system are described on page’989 of the Year Book 
for 1987-38. 


In the years 1930:to 1932 there was a rapid falling off in the number of 
indentures registered due to the unwillingness of employers to ‘bind then- 
selves for.a period of five years under adverse economic conditions, and in 
September, 1933, a new system of apprenticeship without indentures, known 
as “trainee-apprenticeship” was ‘introduced as supplementary: to ‘the existing 
system. 


Under the trainee system an employer who will provide facilities for 
trainees to learn a trade may upon application to the appropriate appren- 
ticeship council ‘be registered as an employer of ‘trainee apprentices. 
‘The trainees are:requived to attend technical classes where available .and 
‘they are paid -wages.at 15 per cent. above ‘the ‘rates for indentured appren- 
tices. At the end of the year 1937 the Government arranged to subsidise the 
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cmployment of young men aged 19 to 25 years to enable them to be em- 
ployed in skilled trades as indentured or trainee apprentices. Generally 
the training will extend over a period of four years, but the period may be 
reduced if the trainee has had previous experience. The scale of subsidies 
and the total rates of pay during the first three years are shown below. In 
the fourth year the rate of pay is £4 a week without subsidy :— 


Table 566.—Apprentices—Government Subsidies for Trainces. 


Subsidy per week. Total weekly wages 
Age at (including subsidy). 
commencement 
of training. 

1st year. 2nd year, 3rd year, | 1st year. 2nd year. 3rd year, 
Years, 8. d. s. d. 5. d s. d. 5s. d 8. d 
19 Sie ie 20 0 17 6 15 0 40 0 57 6 75 0 
20 tee we 20 0 17 6 15 0 40 0 57 6 78 0 
21 Pa poe 30 0 38 0 18 0 50 0 78 0 78 0 
22 or over Mis 58 0 38 0 18 0 78 0 78 0 78 0 


Tf a trainee in subsidised employment is discharged owing to lack of work 
he may attend day training classes at a technical school pending transfer to 
another employer and may receive from the Government sustenance pay- 
ments at the rate of 24s. a week if single, or 88s. if married. The admission 
of new entrants to subsidy ceased at the end of the year 1939, 


The number of indentured apprentices registered during each of the last 
eleven years is shown below; also the number of trainees registered since 
October, 1983 :— 


Taste 567.—Apprentices Registered, 1926 to 1939. 


Apprentices Registered. 
Tndentured 
Year. Apprentices Year. 
Registered. |' Indentured. ‘Trainee. Total. 
t 
1926... 2,253 1033 529 58* 587 
1927... 1,981 1934 813 373 1,186 
1928... 1,823 1935 967 621 1,588 
1929... 1,446 1936 1,263 963 2,226 
1930... 1,005 1937 1,436 1,347 2,783 
193]... 543, 1938+ 1,427 38,800 5,227 
1982... 403 1939 1,317 1,645 2,962 
| | _ 
* October to December. } Amended since last issue. 


By the Apprentices (War Service} Act, 1939, provision is made for the 
suspension of contracts of employment in the case of apprentices or traince 
apprentices absent owing to war service and for subsequent revival or 
cancellation upon the termination of war service. 
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The following statement shows the distribution of indentured apprentices 
amongst the various trades at the end of 1928 and subsequent years. 


Tas_E 568.—Apprenticeships Subsisting in December, 1928 to 1939. 


Trades. 1928. 1932, 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939, 
Baking... ove vee 118 217 252 246 256 317 379 
Soilermaking st on 293 | 104 28 58 | 105 147] 161 
Bootmaking ... bax mee 141 155 298 314 336 325 294 
Building aie a2 «| 1,791 | 807 264 466 | 640 708 | 742 
Butchering ae soo ie 29 23 16 12 9 13 17 
Coachmaking ... wea ae 362 70 26 4] 45 37 31 
Confectioners ... Sie vie 10 12 36 36 BES 31 27 
Electrical vie ies ee 952 | 566 347 432 | 551 615 | 688 
Engineering .... on «| 1,398 | 351 317 484 | 646 856 | 975 
Farriery nae See eat 50 32 14 12 13 12 12 
Furniture ave bee re 875 | 308 141 201 | 268 281 | 308 
Gas meter mee ‘ 25 21 10 9 aie 3 2 
Glass-working .. és ii 25 31 33 57 78 95 | 109 
Hairdtessing ... 169 85 156 270 | 367 465 | 497 
Jewellery, Electroplating eta 24 31 59 94) 107 129 | 128 
Metal Moning _ ea 174 43 45 73 | 112 118 | 114 
Optical Trades.. ee ont 10 17 20 25 32 43 44 
Pastrycooks ... eae ree 66 90 67 76 86 92 | 135 
Pharmacists... dei ae ees nae wis sch 46 94.| 144 
Printing or 688 | 233 227 249 | 268 296 | 285 
Sheet Metal-working and Tin- 

smithing. 38 17 8 13 15 16 18 
Ship and Boat building ees 43 15 19 27 34 41 55 
Other ... aes ae te 5] 52 40 49 58 56 64 

otal... «7,882 /3,280 | 2,423 | 3,244! 4,106 | 4,790 [5,224 


InvustrisL DIsLocaTIONS CONTINGENT UPON DISPUTES. 


The law relating to industrial disputes was summarised on page 991 of. 
the Year Book for 1987-88. 


Records relating to industrial disputes in all classes of industry in New 
South Wales are kept by the Department of Labour and Industry. In 
the compilation of statistical tables relating thereto, it is the rule of the 
Department in counting the number of disputes that if a section of 
employees in an industry ceases work and the dispute extends subse- 
quently to other employees in that industry in the same or in other 
localities, one dispute is recorded. On the other hand, if employees in 
other industries cease work in sympathy with the militant unions, the 
sympathy strikes are counted as another dispute, that is, one in addition 
to the original dispute. 

In the coal-mining industry, when the action of one section of the em- 
ployees has caused a complete cessation of the operations of the mine, the 
number counted is the full complement of the mine. Where a section has 
ceased work and the operations of the mine have continued, only those who 
ceased work have been included as workers involved. 

In calculating the duration, only actual working days, viz. days on 
-which work would be performed ordinarily, have been counted, but 
apparently no allowance has been made for intermittency of employment. 
and it has been assumed that if the dispute had not occurred work would 
have been continuous during the period of its currency. Consequently the 
figures are inflated, particularly in the mining industry, where there is 
considerable intermittency due to causes other than disputes. 
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The following statement shows, so far-as can be ascertained, the number 
of workers involved; and, subject to the remarks above with respect to inter- 
mittency, the.time lost in industrial disputes in each year since 1929. 
Particulars are shown separately regarding disputes which. originated 
during the year specified, and. those. which. commenced at an earlier 
date :— 

Taste 569.—Industrial Disputes, 1929 to 1989. 


Disputes: Warkers Involved. Duration— Working: Days: 
Year,. - b 
pAns,| Now.. | Total. | Anterior! New. | Total. Anterior. | New. Total. 

1929 2. 320. 382. |, 567 |.100,676.); 101,243 4,303° |3,209;761 | 3214, 064. 
1930, 6 185. 191 |, 11,186. |) 52,045 63181 | 1,210,266'| 389;783 | 1,550;049" 
1931 5 99. 104} 1,362 | 26;772°| 28,124 211,386'| 103,661 |} 315,047 
1932 2 122 |, 124]. 622 | 45;183.) 45,805 159,522: 92;743 | 252;265 
1953 T 92; 93.) 100.) 23,409'| 23,509 300° 59,002 59; 302' 
1934 1L 17I'| 172 80 | 50;780| 50,860 720°] 211,406'| 212)126 
1935 3. 224,| 227 |. 5H8 | 54,766) 55,334 8,122'| 262;853'| 270/975’ 
1936 3 281 284 | 1,935.) 84,407] 86;342 84,803:| 383,514) 468,317 
1937 1 51Lr 512. 360 | 183,848 | 1845208 Y,080] 545,668): 546;748: 
19388 1, 480 48L° 269 | 182,961 | 1835230 22,327] 916,939)  939;266: 
1939 L 532 533 50 | 211,565 | 211,615 850) 4453633’ : 446,483 ° 


The loss in working days: during 1983 was the smallest in any year of 

the period-—1914:+0 1933—for which complete records are available, Accord- 
’ ing to departmental records, the loss in; 1931 includes. 158,900 days, and 
in. 1982' includes 159,522 days, in respect’ of two anterior. disputes: in: 
metalliferous mines, where work was not resumed owing to adverse trade 
conditions; 

A classification of the disputes according to mining’ and non-mining 
industries reveals tlie fact that disputes leading to a suspension of work 
occur more frequently and: are more extensive in the mining industry. than 
in any other. Moreover, the time lost in coal-mining, as a general rule, 
exceeds the: aggregate: loss: in other. industries: Ini calculating, the duration 
of. the dislocations, however, allowance is not made for intermittency, and. 
it.is probable that the over-statement arising from this factor ig far greater 
in coal-mining than in other occupations. For instance, in 1929 the 
principal collieries. in the northern. district were closed in March. owing: to 
a dispute, and were still idle at.the end of. the year. As a result the loss of 
working days attributed. to disputes. in coal-mining in. 1929 was 2,476,536 
days, while the. loss. due ta: other causes (which are inoperative. during; a 
dispute dislocation) was 751,865 days in. the principal mines. On the 
other hand the loss due to industrial disputes was only 86,068 days in 
1933 and. the loss on account of slackness of trade and other causes was 
2,051,206 days in the. principal collieries. 

In analysing statistics of industrial disputes, especially if they are being 
compared with those of’ other countries, careful consideration should’ be 
given to the method of computation and the definition of terms, as shown 
on the preceding page, because the practices vary’ greatly: in the different. 
countries in which such data‘ are published. 

The following statement shows the particulars of the disputes in 
mining and in other industries which. commenced in: each of the: last! ter 
years. The working days during each dispute-liave been assigned: to the: 
year in which the cessation: of work. occurred, and for this reason: the figures! 
differ from those in tlie previous table, which show the working days 
classified according to the year specified. 
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Taste 570.—Industrial Disputes According to Year of Commence- 

ment, 1929 to 1939. 
Disputes, Workers Involved. Duration—Working Days. 
Year, ei 
mane Mining. agin Total. | Mining. enaae: Total. Mining, nine: Total. 

1929 300 | 30 | 330 | 94,692) 5,984 | 100,676 | 3,689,891 | 746,486 | 4,436,377 
1930 158 | 27 | 185 | 44,453) 7,592 | 52,045 617,538 76,797 | 694,335 
1931 81 18 99 | 25,116] 1,656 | 26,772 95,932 7,729 | 103,66] 
1932 97 | 25 | 192 | 41,172 4,011 | 45,183 84,064 8,979 93,043 
1933 72; 20 92 | 18,133 5,276 | 23,409 44,157 15,565 59,722 
1934 183 | 28 | 171 | 38,888] 11,892 | 50,780 135,763 83,765] 219,528 
1935 192 | 32 | 224 | 46,851 7,915 | 54,766 164,169 |} 183,487| 347,656 
1936 254 | 27 | 28t 79,163 5,244 | 84,407 219,574 | 165,020] 384,594 
1937 417 | 94 | 511 | 145,167] 38,681 | 183,848 315,333 | 252,662] 567,995 
1938 423 57 480 | 170,541 | 12,420 | 182,961 726,014 | 191,775 917,789 
1939 497 35 532 | 202,621 8,944 | 211,565 382,214 64,771 446,985 


The loss in the mining industry attributed to disputes which commenced 
in 1929 included 8,463,922 working days—2,800,772 in 1929 and 1,163,150 
in 1930—on account of the closing of the northern collieries from 1st 
March, 1929, to 8rd June, 1930. A serious dispute occurred, also, in the 
timber industry in 1929, following an extension of hours by award of the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. The dislocation 
jasted from January to October. 


In 1936 there was a dispute regarding hours in the iron and steelworks 
at Port Kembla, the loss being 148,100 working days. In 1987 there was 
a number of disputes about wages in the iron trades. In 1938 there was a 
general stoppage in the coalmines from 10th to 26th September following 
a claim for shorter’ hourg and changes in other conditions of employment; 
also a dispute regarding piece work rates in galvanised iron works at 
Newcastle, the loss being 125,096 working days. 


It is difficult to obtain reliable information regarding the cost of indus- 
trial disputes. An estimate of the losses in wages in each of the ten 
years is shown below, the method adopted being as follows:—The work- 
ing days lost were classified into the fourteen industrial groups, for which 
average rates of wages are shown subsequently in this chapter, the days 
being assigned to the year in which the dispute commenced; the days 
lost in respect of each group in each year were then multiplied by the rate 
of wages whicli is the mean of the average rate for adult males in that 
group as at the end of that year and at the end of the previous year. 


Taste 571—Industrial Disputes, Duration and Wages lost, 1929 to 1939. 


Duration—Working Days. Estimated Loss of Wages. 

Year. ay i All em a All 

ning. Non-mining. Industries. Mining. Non-miuing. Industries, 

Days Days. Days. £ c £ 
1929 3,689,891 746,486 4,436,377 3,451,500 668,500 4,120,000 
1930 617,538 76,797 694,335 |; 569,900 63,600 633,500 
1931 95,932 7,729 103,661 86,100 & 6,000 92,100 
1932 84,064 8,979 93,043 73,400 6,700 780,100 
1933 44,157 15,565 59,722 37,900 | 4,000 41,900 
1934 135,763 83,765 219,528 116,500 55,500 172,000 
1935 164,169 183,487 347,656 141,000 131,000 272,000 
1936 219,574 165,020 384,594 188,800 120,000 308.800 
1937 315,333 252,662 567,995 279,300 193,600 472,900 
1938 726,014 191,775 917,789 | 671,000 157,700 828.700 
1939 382,214 64,771 446,985 |; 359,000 48,000 407,000 


* 37795-—-C 
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Apart from the matter of intermittency which is discussed on page 666 
these quotations of estimated loss of wages are open to question in 
so far as the records are deficient in regard to the sex and age of the 
workers involved, therefore allowance has not been made for the proportion 
of women aud juveniles. The proportion is small, however; as disputes 
have been relatively unimportant in industries in which the majority of 
the women and juvenile workers are employed. Another factor for, which 
allowance has not been made is the extent to which losses in wages dhring:a 
dispute may have been compensated by higher rates of pay after resump- 
tion of work. 

Information is given in the following table regarding the duration: of the 
disputes which originated during the year 1989 :— 


Taste. 572.—Industrial Disputes—Duration, 1989. 


Mining. Non-Mining. All Industries. 
Duration in Working = Dura- .| Dura- ‘ Dura- 
Days. Dis- sorhet tion— | Dis- woke tion— | Dis- ore tion— 
: ron 
putes. volved. moe putes. volved. hile putes. volved. aoe 
T 
Underlday ... ane 18 3,809 1,735 j 10 1,853 876 28 5,662 2,611 
One day eae ve} 825 | 144,502 | 144,602 3 326 326 328 | 144,828 | 144,828 
Over 1 and not exceeding 
10 ite ane ss 147 | 52,850 | 194,346 16 4,985 | 23,304 | 168.] 57,835 | 217,650 
Over 10 and not exceed- 
ing 50 ie an 5 946 | 11,731 4 1,640 | 27,635 9 2,586 | 39;366 
Over 50 and not exceed- 
ing 100 ie ua 2 514 | 29,900 1 50 3,450 3 564 | 33,350 
Over 100 and not exceed- 
ing 150 no ied! Joes as oe 1 90 9,180 1 90 9,180 
Total ... «| 407 | 202,621 | 382,214 35 8,944 | 64,771 582 |'211,565 | 446,985 


A very large proportion of the disputes are of brief duration. Jn mining 
148,811 workers were involved in 348 disputes lasting one day or less during 
1939, with a loss of 146,237 working days, and in other industries 2,179 
workers in 13 disputes and the loss was 1,202 work days. 


The causes of the disputes in the mining industries and in the non- 
mining group during 1939 are classified in the following statement. Dis- 
putes regarding the employment of non-union labour are included in the 
category, “employment of persons, etc.” Those pertaining to the recog- 
nition of a union and the enforcement of union rules are classified under 
the head of “trade unionism.” 


Tasie 573,—Industrial Disputes—Causes, 1939. 


Mining. Non-Mining. All Industries. 
Cause: Dis- | Workers) DY | pis. | Workers! PY8 | pis- | Workers] Duta 
ldca- in- sera loca- in- Workin g| loca- in- Workiug 
tions. | volved. days. ©! tions. | volved. days. tions. | volved. days. 
Wages ... ose one 80 | 23,496 | 40,157 10 4,382 | 36,279 90 | 27,878 | 76,436 
Hours... ee nD 66 | 57,314 | 122,936 2 660 255 68 | 57,974 | 128,191 
Working conditions -| 141 | 41,049 | 71,423 3 400 900 144 | 41,449 | 72,323 


Employment of persons 
or classes of persons...| 112./ 36,387 | 91,106 16 3,107 | 23,655 128 | 38,494 | 114,761 


Trade unionism i} 15 | 3,748 | 5,260 1 50 | 3,450] 16] 3,798] 8,710 
Sympathy ... ../ 3 | 3,540] 3,540] ... i he 3] 3,540] 3,540 
Miscellaneous |.. |... 67 | 35.381 | 43,078 3 345 932 | 70 | 36,726] 43,310 
Notstated ..  ..| 18] 2,700 | 4,714] ... a i 13 | 2,706-} 4,714 


Totel on | 497 | 202,621 382,214 | 35 8,944 | 64,771 532 | 211,565 | 446,986 


INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION, 669 


In the mining industries disputes about hours were the cause of 33 per 
cent. of the loss of working time during 1939, disputes about employment 
of persons or classes of persons 24 per cent., and disputes about working 
conditions 19 per cent. 

Tn non-mining industries 56 per cent.’of the loss was the result of disputes 
about wages, 37 per cet. was lost in disputes about the employment of 
persons or classes of persons. 


t 
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WAGES. . 


‘ 


Wages paid to industrial workers in New South Wales are regulated for 
the most part by the industrial arbitration tribunals. 


Tue Living WaGeE. 


An account of legislation and practice relating to determination of the 
Living Wage is given on page 996 of the Year Book for 1937-88 and in 
fuller detail in earlier issues. 


The following statement shows the variations in the living wages, as 
determined by the industrial authority constituted under State legislation 
from February, 1914, to April, 1937, the date of the last declaration by 
the Industrial Commission, prior to the adoption of the basic rates of 
Commonwealth Court. The determinations were made by the Court of 
Industrial Arbitration in the years 1914 to 1916, by the Board of Trade 
from 1918 to 1925, and later by the Industrial Commission :— 


Tapne 574.—-Living Wages Declared by State Industrial Authority, 
1914 to 1937. 


Men. Women. 

fee wr of 
Year, Date of Wan *Gdvon Date of Lhd 

Declaration, per week. ee aie Declaration. por week. 

| 
£ os, d. £38, d. 

1914 16th February 2 8 0 Two ; aes 
1915 17th December 212 6 $4 ve 
1916 18th August 215 6 i ‘a sb 
1918 5th September 3.0 «0 ie 17th December...) 1.10 0 
1919 8th October 317 0 ; 23rd December... 1 19 0 
1920 8th October 4 5 0 5 28rd Decemher..) 2 3 9 
1921 8th October 42 0 he 22nd December...| 2 lt 0 
1922 12th May... 318 0 t 9th October 119 6 
1923 10th April 319 0 : 10th April {| 2 0 0 
1923 7th September 4 2 0 ¥ 7th September...) 2 1 6 
1995 24th August 440 “ 24th August 2 2 6 
1927 27th June wi 4 5 0 None 27th June | 2 6 0 
192y 20th December ...| 4 2 6 One 20th December...| 2 4 6 
1932 26th August 310 0 ‘i 26th August 118 9 
1933 11th Aprit 3.8 6 4 11th April 117 0 
1933 20th October 3°66 «6 8 20th October ...| 116 0 
1934 26th April 3.7 6 Pe 26th April 116 6 
1935 18th April 3.8 6 i 18th April 117 0 
1936 24th April 3.9 0 % 24th April 117 6 
1936 27th October 310 0 ¥ 27th October ...) 118 0 
1937* 24th April 311 6 5 24th April 118 6 


* Subsequent changes in the living wages are shown in Table 575. 


The family unit covered by the living wage for men consisted of a man, 
wife, and two children from 1914 to 1925, inclusive; a man and wife only 
in 1927, with family allowances for dependent children; and a man, wife, 
and one child in 1929, one child being excluded from family endowment. 
(See page 178 of this Year Book.) 
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The living wage determinations of the Industrial Commission applied 
generally throughout the State to all industries within its jurisdiction. 
When the Commonwealth Court’s method of determining basic wages, wag 
adopted by the State in October, 1937, provision was made for assessing 
different rates for certain districts, according to the practice of the Com- 
monwealth Court. As explained on page 672 the basic wage. under the 
Federal jurisdiction consists of the “needs basic wage,” which is subject-to 
periodical adjustment, and a fixed loading addition. It is the general ruie 
that the “needs basic wage” for the metropolitan area and the districts of 
Newcastle and Port Kembla-Wollongong is assessed according to the retail 
price index numbers for Sydney, the rate for the county of Yancowinna 
according to the index numbers for Broken Hill, and the rate for other 
localities is 8s. per week less than the metropolitan rate. The fixed loading 
addition is 6s. a week. 


An exception is made in regard to awards for Crown employees, 
for whom the “needs basic wage” in all districts is derived :from 
the index numbers (weighted average) for the five towns, Sydney, New- 
castle, Broken Hill, Goulburn and Bathurst, and the fixed loading is 5s, a 
week—the amount applied by the Commonwealth Court in its award for 
employees of the railways of New South Wales. The basic wages for 
women are, as a general rule, 54 per cent. (calculated to the nearest 
td.) of the corresponding rates for men. 


Except where an award or agreement provides otherwise, the basic wages 
are subject to adjustment at quarterly intervals according to the retail price 
index numbers of the preceding quarter. From December, 1987, to Decem- 
ber, 1939, inclusive the adjustments were made in March, June, September, 
and December, and from February, 1940, the rates are to be adjusted a month 
earlier—in February, May, August, and November. Provision is made, 
however, for uniformity—according to the Commonwealth award—in regard 
to basic wages and periods of adjustment where there are both State and 
Commonwealth awards for the same industry. 


The basic wages per week for the various districts and for Crown em- 
ployees in New South Wales, as from October, 1937, are shown below :— 


Tasty 575.—Livine Wages in N.S.W.—State Awards and Agreements, 1937 


to 1940. 
3ydnev, Newcastle gounty ; 
Woilongong— Y i Other Districts. | Crown Employees 
Date. Port Kembla. | HAna: (all Districts). 
Men. | Women. Men. ‘Men. | Women, Men. | Weinen, 
(6s dis d,s d ad, .da 8. db] 3a 
19387—-October one | 78 0/42 0178 0|75 0| 40 6 76 0] 41 .0 
December... =... 78 0) 42 0/79 0) 75 0, 40 ee 0} 41 6 
1938—-March ail .| 79 0/42 6/79 0:76 0 | 41 0°77 0! 41 6 
June ... vee | 79 0]42 6] 81 0:76 0; 41 0 78 0) 42 0 
September an ...| 80 0/48 0) 82 0.77 0] 41 6 78 0} 42 0 
December cay ..| 81 0/48 6 | 82 0,78 0] 42 07 80 0] 43 0 
| i 
1939—March ... es ..| 81 0/48 6) 83 0.78 0} 42 0 80 0/43 0 
June ... vee ..| 82 0/44 0/85 0°79 0| 42 6 80 0 43 0 
September... 4 81 0) 438° 6 | 84 0 78 0) 42 0 80 0: 43°90 
December . 82 0} 44 0} 82 0 79 0, 42 6 80 0:43 0 
| 
i 
1940-—-February cn .. 82 0, 44 0/83 0 79 0] 42 6 81 0,48 G 
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Tur Living Wacr in Feperan AWARDS. 


The Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act does not define the 
basic wage zor the principles to be adopted for its determination, though 
it preseribes that cases relating to alterations in the basic wage or the 
principles on which it is computed are to be decided by the Chief Judge 
and at least two other Judges. 

In 1908 the Court adopted as a standard wage the Harvester rate, %s. 
per day in Melbourne in 1907, which was based apparently on the needs of 
a family of “about five persons.” Later there developed a custom of in- 
serting in awards and agreements provision for the periodical adjustment 
of the prescribed vates of wages, according to changes in the cost of living. 
The adjustments are computed by the use of the retail price index num: 
bers, and may be made at intervals of three or six months or, as in the case 
of pastoral awards, once a year. 

In 1921 the President of the Court (Mr. Justice Powers) decided to 
add to the Harvester equivalent (ascertained by applying the retail price 
index numbers to the Harvester wage), the sum of 3s. to cover possible 
‘increases in the cost of living during the interval between adjustments. 

In February, 1981, the Court directed that a reduction of 10 per cent. 
should be made in the rates of wages prescribed by federal awards—except 
those exempted for special reasons. The reduction was applied not only to 
the basic wage element but also to the “Powers 3s.” and margins above basie 
rates, which hitherto had remained constant during the currency of awards. 
This deduction of 10 per cent. operated until May, 1984, though ite effect 
was modified to some extent twelve months earlier by a change in the method 
of computing the periodical adjustments. 

In April, 1984, the Court annoimceed its decision to abolish the “Powers 
3s.,” to restore the 10 per cent. to margins over the basic wage, to give the 
basic wage itself a new starting point, and to simplify the method of assess- 
ment and adjustment, for which it directed that “All Items” indcx num- 
bers be used (see page 627). A measure of stability was given by an order 
that, after Ist June, 1934 (when the basic rates had been adjusted by the 
index numbers for the quarter January-March, 1984), no change was to 
be made unless’ it amounted to at least 2s. per week. 

Basic rates were determined for a number of provincial towns specified 
in the judgment, including Neweastle and Broken Hill, and the rates for 
other localities outside the metropolitan areas were, as a general rule, 38s. 
less than thé rate for the capital city in the same State. By later decisions 
the Sydney rates were applied to Port Kembla and to certain industries in 
Newcastle, ¢.g., metal trades and timber industry. 

In June, 1987, the Commonwealth Court, upon application by unions 
of employees, reviewed the basic wage and arrived at the couclusion “that 
the present degree of prosperity in the Commonwealth and the existing cir- 
cumstances of industry make gearane appreciable increases in the basic 
wage.” 

To give effect to. its decision, the Court added a fixed loading +o 
current rates, so that the basic wage in the majority of federal awards 

‘consists of (a) the “needs” basic wage, which ig adjustable upon retail 
price index numbers, and (b) a loading addition which remains constant 

_ at the amount fixed, by the Court. The loading was brought into opera- 

tion in two instalments, the first in July, 1937, and the second in October. 
The amount’ is 6s. ‘in New South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland, 4s. 
in South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania, and 5s. where the 
wage is the average for four, five, or six capital cities of Australia; 5s..in 
the railway undertakings in New South Wales and Victoria, and 3s. in _ the 
railways of South Australia and Tasmania. 
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The Court decided also to issue its own serics of index numbers for the 
periodical adjustment of the basic wage in. its awards. The “Court series” 
corresponds with the Commonwealth Statistician’s “All Items” series of 
retail price index numbers described on page 627. It is issued quarterly 
and the corresponding adjustments in wages were made two months after 
the end of each quarter. From the beginning of February, 1940, the 
adjustments are to be made a month carlicr, that is, in February, May, 
August and November. The minimum variation in the needs basic wage 
for men is 1g. per week, and the rates are adjusted to the nearest shilling. 

In making an award as to basic wages in a particular industry, the 
Commonwealth Court may take into consideration any special circum- 
stances affecting the industry, and the cost of living in localities to which 
the award relates. For this reason the basic rates in various Federal 
awards sometimes differ from one another in a substantial degree. 

The trend of the basic rates generally used in awards of the Federal 
tribunals is illustrated in the following statement of the rates per week for 
each capital city of Australia at intervals since February, 1929. The 
Harvester equivalent for Sydney was at the peak in February, 1930. 


Tapite 576-~—Basic Wages, Federal Awards—Australian Capitals, 
1929 to 1940. 


: _ Average 

Date. Sydney.t | Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. | Wobart. ee anltal 

8. d. s. d s. d 8. d. 8. dd 8. d. 8s. d. 

1929-Feb. ...| 91 0 &6 0 80 0 84 0 85 0 83 0 87 0 
1980-Ieb. ...J 95 6 £0 0 81 0 87 0 83 6 86 8 90 6 
Nov....| 88 0 83 0 50 6 78 0 79 0 82 0 83 0 
19381-Teb. ...J) 76 6 70 2 60 9 66 2 66 2 70 2 71 =I 
1932-Treb. ...} 68 10 63. OO 58 6 58 1 60 9 64 10 64 4 
1933-Feb, ...| 66 7 60 4 55 10 55 4 58 1 63. «5 61 8 
May ...| 67 10 63 4 59 4 59 2 59 9 64 10 GL 2 
1984-Keb. ...| 66 11 63. 4 59 4 60 2 59 3 64 10 63. «9 
May ...| 67 0 64 0 61 0 61 0 66 0 65 0 65 0 
June... 68 0 64 0 62 0 62 0 66 0 65 0 66 0 
1935-June ...| 68 0 66 0 62 0 65 0 68 0 69 0 66 0 
Dec. ...| 70 0 66 0 64 0 67 0 68 0 69 0 68 0 
1936-Dec. ...| 70 0 69 0 66 0 69 0 71 0 69 0 68 .Q 
1937-Mar. .... 70 0 69 0 66 0 69 0 71 0 69 0 70 0 
June ...| 72 0 69 0 68 0 69 O 71 +0 69 0 70 0 

July ...| 75 0 72 0 71 0 70 0 72 0 72 0 73 0 
Sept....) 75 0 73° (0 70 0 71 0 73° =«20 73 ~«20 73 0 

Oct. ...| 78 O 76 0 73° (0 73 0 75 0 75 0 75 0 
Dec. ...| 78 0 77° 0 74 0 74 0 75 0 15 0 76 0 
1938-Mar. ...| 79 0 717°+0 74 0 75 0 74 0 76 0 77 0 
June ...| 79 0 77 +0 75 0 75 0 75 0 76 0 17: 0 
Sept....| 80 0 78 0 75 0 76 0 76 0 76 0 77:~«=0 

Dee. ....) 81 0 79 0 75 0 76 0 76 0 76 0 78 0 
1939-—Mar. ...| 81 0 79 +O 75 0 76 0 76 0 76 0 78 0 
June ...| 82 0 81 0 77 0 78 0 717°=(0 77 +O 79 0 
Sept....] 81 0 81 0 76 0 78 0 77° 0 77° 0 79 0 
Dec...) 82 0 80 0 76 0 717 0 77° =«0 77 0 9 0 
1940-Feb. ...) 82 0 81 0 77 0 | 77: Q 717°=(0 78 0 £0 0 


f Vamily Endowment is not included, (see page 178). 


When necessary for an award, the Commonwealth Court assesses a mini- 
mum wage for women with regard to the needs of the employees in the 
industry concerned, and the ratio between the minimum wage for the 
women and the minimum for the men is preserved in periodical adjust- 
ments during the currency of the award. The majority of women working 
under Federal awards are employed in the clothing and printing industrics. 
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! Living Wact DererxuNATIONS IN THE VARIOUS STATES. 


In Queensland, South Australia and’ Western Australia a standard living 
‘wage -is.fixed by industrial tribunals.establishéd under’ State jurisdiction. 
In Victoria and Tasmania the ‘yates of wages.in the various industries 
are fixed by wages boards -by.a process of .collective’ bargaining between 
the employers and the employees in the industry concerned. In Vittoria 
it had'become the usual practice to assess a basic rate according’ to ‘the 
method used by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and ‘Arbitration, 
and an Act which commenced in October, 1934,~prescribes: that the wages 
boards must adopt Federal award yates where applicable. ‘In Tasmania ‘the 
standard of: the Commonwealth Court is observed.to sonte extent. 

In Western Australia the ‘State ‘Arbitration Court determines a basic 
wage in June of each year, and may review the wage during its currency, if 
data supplied at quarterly intervals by the State Government ‘Statistician 
indicate that a change ’of one shilling or more-per‘week has occurred in the 
cost of living. 

The family. unit upon which the basic wage is ‘determined by the State 
tribunal in Queefhsland consists of a’ man, wife, and'three ‘children, ‘In 
South Australia and Western Australia the unit is not defined by legisla- 
tion, but the respective tribunals have adopted a family unit which ‘includes 
three children in South Australia ard two-children in Western Australia. 
In New South Wales the unit was a man, his wife and one child and the 
wage may be supplemented by family allowamces at the maximum rate of 
“Bs. per week! for: each additional child, 

‘The following statement shows the-'basic wages’ for ‘adult males’ which 
were current in“1928. and subsequent variutions.as determined by the ‘State 
industrial tribunals, The rates .are;per week :— 


Taste 577.—Living’ Wages declared by: Industrial Tribunals in’ Various 
States, 1928 to.1939. 


teem RT i 
“Sydney. Brisbane, Adelaide, ‘Perth, 
Year, 
Date of Date-of “Date 6 Date of . 
Declaration. Rate.* ; Déclaration. Rate. EeEclacaHoik * Rate. Declaration. ‘ Rate. 
8, «a. ‘| os. da 3.) d. - 8. «dd, 
1928 ..., | 8B 10 «(1850 w =[:85 6 we «| 788.0 
1929 ...| Deo. ...| 82 «6 «880 . «=[85 6 { July...) 387 0 
: Jf Aug. .i/'80 O07]. 
1080 a] ane | 888 | AUB il BO oF Oct. ..//75 0 | July...) -86 0 
1931 oth me , . Mar,.... 18 0 
198 82 6 | May ...[74 0 | Aug. Bae -O ee anes 
; ‘Mar, ...| 72 0 
1932...) Aug. 1-70 .0 w «TAO wage pOB 0 lla eet haa 
; 0 
Apr. ../68 6 | ow. [74 0 we =| 63 0 0 
1933 +) 1 Nov, ..f 66. 6 3 
1934 ...| Apr, ...| 67 56 we TAO wee | 630 ; 
ony | . 
1935.) Apr .f68 6 | 4. [74 0 Oct...) 66 0 ; 8 
1938 2/4-Ger Heng .. [74-0 | Dec. .../-69 6 ve ; 
1937 ...[4G2te on) 78 | Apr «(78 0 |. Nov. .., 74 0 | July ...) 74.11 
"Mar. ...| 79 0 Lead i6 
1938 ...). "Sept... 80 0-5! Apr. ...] 81 .0 we [74 0.) July woe) a 
Deo. ...]'81 .0 ’ payee 
June 82 0 ; au 
1939 ...|4.Sept.../ 81 0%! duly...) 84 0 |dJan. ...[78 10 | April...) 82 22 
| Dee. ...1'82 .0f | 


*lamily Endowment excluded (see page 178.) 
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SEconDaRry WaGES. 


‘Having .ascertained the: basic rates of wages for unskilled labour, the 
assessment ofthe secondary wages:-is .a matter to:be considered separately 
in connection with each. occupation. ‘It.is.:the:usual practice, : under ‘the 
State system in New South Wales, when varying wages on. account of an 
increase or.decrease in the cost of living, to’preserve unaltered the recog- 
nised margin between the skilled and the unskilled workmen in an industry, 
and to -vary-all rates of wages by the: amount -by «vhich:the basic wage as 
been-mereased or reduced. 

‘The-Commonwealth Court:determines in eath’case an‘amount-whieh it 
considers' to ‘be‘the fair -value, as-at: the.’date of ‘the -award, ‘of ‘the ‘skill 
required. ‘The'10 per-cent. réduction -in operation’ by order:of the court 
from February, 1931, to ‘May, 1984, was applied: to the secondary: as -well 
as. the basic wages. 

‘Rates: oF .W4GEs. 

The rates of wages. for various occupations at intervals since 1901, are shown. 
in the.following statement. [xcept where specified, the figures indicate the 
minimum amounts payable for a full week’s work onthe basis of the weekly, 
daily, or hourly rates fixed :by industrial. awards .and agreements,. and for 
occupations not subject to industrial ‘determinations, the-ruling -or pre- 
dominant rates are stated. ‘The table contains particulars of a few occupa- 
tions only, but similar, information relating to a large number of callings 
is published annually in the “ Statistical. Register of New South Wales.” 
In the Register for the year 1920-21 the rates are stated for each year from 
1901.to 1918,. inclusive,:and for 1921; and the following issue contains the 
rates for each year from 1914 ‘to 1922.:— 

Tasir'578.—Rates of Wages'in Various Occupations, 1901 to 1988. 


Occupation. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. |. .1929, 1931. 1932, |.1035. | 1986. | 1937. |.1998. 
s.d] 3.d.] 8. d;) 8. d.) s.d sd. { gd.) acd. os. d. f° sd 
Manufacturing— 
Cabinetmaker .../ 52 0} 56:.0 |10i 9 /108 6] 98 0 96 0 ['94 61:96 .0 LOL 0 |.107, 0 
Boilermaker ...... 60 0} 66.20 [207 6 /123 0] 92 8 89 1/97 0; 97 O 108 0/111 0 
Coppersmith «| 60 0] 68 O 1109 6/118 6 |'98 2 90 '0/} 98 O] 98 O 1109 0/112 0 
Titter ... «| GO O} 64 '-O |107 6/118 6:).92 3 89 1); 97 .0/:97 0-108 O ]1111 0 
», €lectrical...| 60 0} 66'.0 |108 6/118 6 118 6G 106 O /104 ;6/106 0 /114 01117 0 
Baker... ».| 52 6) 56 O /100 G6 |128 6 /128 6 113 6 /103 0/104 6 ]112 61]119 O 
Bootclicker ..| 45 O] 5 O}] 98 G6 1102 6} 88 O 84 ‘9 | 81 0) 83 0; 99 O {104 O 
Tailor (ready- 
made)... «| 50 Of 55 O }102 6 /108 0/87 4 81 0] 88 Of 88 0] 96 0} 97 0 
Compositor | 
(jobbing) «| 52° 0] 60 O 1105 O ]116 0 | 90 11 86 5] 92 0) 96 O }102 0/108 0 
Building— 
Bricklayer «..{ 60 0} 69 O ;108 O (126 6/126 6 101 0 (103 6/105 O |118 0/125 6 
Garpenter «| 60 O} 63 .0.]110 :0 |125 °0 |125 -0 112 «6 /103 °-6)105 0 |118 0 |125 6 
Painter ... a.| 54 O]-60 O [104 0:/116 0 /116 0 103 6-102 0/103 6 |111 6/114 6 
Plumber «.{ 60 Of 66 O 1110 0°]127 0:-1127 0 114 6 (113) Olid = 6.]121 0/124 6 
‘Mining— J 403 6/109 ‘6 1106 6 95 0} 95 0} 95 0/100 0/100 0 
Coalwheeler w.{ 42 0} 42 2 to to to to to to to to 
(106 6: |112 °6 /tO9 6 109 6 [109 6/109 6./115 0/145 O 
‘Silverminer vy} 54 -OF 66-0 ]99 0/112 -0 |,99 0 938 0/.94 0/.95 6 | 98 6/104 6 
Transport— 66 0] 66 O /106 O |114 0 1106 6 94 0} 92 6) 94 O [101 0/103 O 
‘Railway loco- ato 'to ‘ito ‘to sto to to ito -to ‘to 
.¢ Driver... ei 0/:90 0/180 0 |139 0.1130 6 118 0/116 6/118 0 |125 0/127 0 
i 0 : 
Wharf-labourer, ? , 1 ; 
“per hour “e r 1 6 2 9) 241 2 2 2 31) 2 53} '2.6)) 2 9 2 9} 
Rurali Industries 
Shearer per 100 
sheep... .../ 20 0) 24 0] 40 0} 41 Of] 32 -6(a) 29 8(b)} 80 0/32 6 |35 0] 35 6 
Station-hand, ; 
cyith keep = ...; 20 0 ape a5 (48 0) 54-8 sie s 2(c)) 40 O}.40.07-45 6].45 6 
3 15 0 : 25 0/25 0} 25 0/25 0} 25 0 
Cen to to } 42 -0/ 55 0 to to to to >to » to 
20 0/25 0 35 0 35 0} 85 0] 35 0} 385 O| 35 0 
‘Miscellaneous— 
, Piek. and: ghoyel 
“man ... ji42 «O] d8- 0! 9¢ 61-95 0] 95 0 81 (0 |:79 - 0/'80--6 | 91-0 [1934-6 
Standard: ‘minimum 
wage ii és © 45 01°82 0} 82° 6!'82 6 70 0! 68 61 71°°61'78 0 “80 0 
* Standard not fixed. } Less 2s. 3d. per week, (a) Less: 78. 6d. per week. 


?(b) 278, Ad.:per 100. as from Ist: January, 1033, » (ce) 86s. ag ‘fromi3st.January, 1933, 
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Prior to the determination of the Harvester rate in 1907 a standard wage 
was not fixcd, and an inspection of the predominant rates in 1901 shows 
that wages as low as 30s. per week were paid for unskilled labour in some 
factories, but the average was probably about 35s. per week. 


The wages of coalminers are based on contract rates, which vary according 
to the condition of the seams or places where the coal is mined. 


The wages of railway cngine-drivers are increased on the completion of 
each of the first four years of service, the highest rates being paid to 
drivers of mail aud passenger trains. An hourly rate is prescribed for 
wharf-labouring, and intermittency is a constant factor owing to irregu- 
larity in the daily volume of shipping trade. Extra rates are paid for 
handling special cargoes such as wheat, explosives, and frozen meat. 

In the rural industries, rates for shearers and other pastoral employees 
are fixed by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. 
The rates for shearing are subject to annual adjustments in March according 
to variations in retail price index numbers for the preceding calendar year. 


Taste 579.—Wages Rates—Shearers in New South Wales. 


Tate per ivi 
Period, | tor ae Cost waoaot 
| Tock). (per week), 
8. d 8. d. 
September, 1927, to March, 1928... -_ «| 41 0 ya a 
March, 1928, to March, 1930 ... aos ee ies 41 0 Deduct... 2 3 
March, 1930, to July, 1930... eaes oe wel “41-0 Add... 3 4 
July, 1930, to March, 1931... see 20% | 32 6 Add .. 38 4 
March, 1931, to March, 1932 . wae Ay | 382 6 Deduct... 7 6 
March, 1932, to July, 1932... ise ae «| 382 6 Deduct... 21 0 
July, 1932, to December, 1932 tee eee «| 29 3 vas ose 
January, 1933, to May, 1934 .. ace te on) 27° 3 ae igs 
May, 1934, to June, 1936... ie eee «| 380 0 vs 
July, 1936, to June 1937 oie te ‘ies | 382 6 
July, 1937 to a nee sed ve wi 35 0 
September, 1938... . ae tee «| 35 6* 


* Current rate for 1910-41 season, 


Wages of farm labourers were not fixed by award or agreement until 
October, 1921, when a living wage for rural workers was declared at the 
rate of 66s. per week without board or residence, or 42s. per week for those 
who were provided with board and lodging. The declaration lapsed after 
a period of twelve months. In October, 1926, an award covering agricul- 
tural workers was issued by the Conciliation Comimittce relating to the 
industry, and in July, 1927, the living wage for rural employees at the rate 
of 84s. per week was declared by the Industrial Commission. .In December, 
1929, rural workers were excluded from the jurisdiction of the State 
industrial arbitration system, and State awards and agreements applying 
to such employees were rescinded. 


The rates shown in Table 578 for pick and shovel men relate to those 
engaged in the work of railway construction. 


The average weckly rates of wages payable to adult males in various 
groups of industries, and the weighted average for all groups combined are 
determined for New South Wales by the Commonwealth Statistician. 
For the computations particulars are obtained in respect of 874 occupa- 
tions. The industrial awards and agrecments are the main sources of 
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information, aud for occupations not subject to industrial determina- 
tions, the ruling or predominant rates are ascertained from employers 
and from secretaries of trade unions. The occupations are classified into 
fourteen industrial groups, and the averages are calculated on the basis 
of the weekly rates payable to adult male employees in the metropolitan 
district, except in regard to the mining, shipping, and rural industries, 
which are conducted for the most part outside the metropolitan area. 


In determining the average wage in cach group an arithmetic mean is 
taken; that is, the sum of the rates is divided by the number of occupa- 
tions, no detailed system of weights being applied owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining satisfactory data as to the number of persons employed in 
each occupation. Jn computing the average for all the industries combined, 
the average for each industrial group was weighted in accordance with the 
relative number of all male workers engaged in that group. 


A comparative statement of the average weekly rates of wages (all indus- 
tries) payable to adult males is as follows :— 


Taste 580.—Average Rate of Wages in Sydney, 1891 to 1939. 


: i 
End of year. ance ties End of year. er eee | End of year. eee Betate 
8. d. s. d. s. d. 
1891 nee 44 ] 1919 ied 76 9 1930 bis 99 1 
1896 vee! 42 1 1920 sie 94 0 1931 eis 93 5 
1901 sie’ 43 11 1921 we 95 10 1932 iat 84 11 
1911 ets 51 5 1922 ts 91 6 1933 sie 81 11 
1912 eile 54. 3 1923 ie 94 6 1934 Sti 83 2 
1913 hee 55 9 1924. iw 93 6 1985 pte 84 2 
1914 vee 56 2 1925 “de 96 0 1936 ate 85 6 
1915 Pore 57°07 1926 a 100 5 1937 we 92 1 
1916 sil 61 11 1927 ae 101 10 19388 ee 95 0 
1917 eine 64 5 1928 ats 102 7 19389 or 95 10* 
1918 rae 65 11 1929 as 102 11 


* September, 1939. 


At the end of 1921 the average rate of wages for all industries was 86.4 
per cent. above the average of 1911. In the following years the average 
yose and fell alternately, and in 1925 it was at a point slightly above the 
average in 1921. There was an increase in each succceding year until June, 
1929, when the average, 103s, Gd. per week, was double the average of the 
year 1911. 


At the end of the year 1929 the living wage declared by the Industrial 
Commission of New South Wales was reduced by 2s. 6d. per week, and 
State rural awards were rescinded. During 1980 and 1931 the “Harvester 
equivalent” for Sydney declined, the wages of coal-miners and of pastoral 
workers under federal jurisdiction were reduccd, and the majority 
of rates determined under federal jurisdiction were reduced by 10 per 
cent. by order of the court. Under these influences the average nominal 
wage declined to 98s. 5d. though the living wage in State jurisdiction 
remained constant at 82s, 6d. from December, 1929, to August, 1932. 
During 19382 the basic rates under State and Federal jurisdiction were 
lowered by 12s. 6d. and 8s. 2d. respectively, and the average nominal wage 
fell by 8s. 6d. to 84s. 11d. 
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The living wages reached- the lowest level of the depression. period in: 
1933 and the average nominal wage in-December was 8is. 11d:, or-2ts.-per 
week less than in December, 1929. During the years 1984 to 1936 wages 
rose, slowly and the upward movement was accelerated during the latter 
part of. 1937 by the addition of a prosperity loading to the. basic wages,. 
as described on pages 671 and 672. The increase of nearly 4s. in.the last 
two year's corresponds to the increase in the basic wage as shown in Tables 
575 and 676. 


Changes in the average rates in the various groups since 1911 are illus- 
trated below. In the shipping, pastoral, and domestic industries, where food 
and lodging are supplied, the value of such has been added to the rates of 
wages :— 


TasiE- 581.—Average Rates of Wages in Industries, 1911 to 1989. 


Average Weekly Rates of Wages at end of Year,—Adult Males, 


Group of Industries, 
1911, 1921, | 1929. | 1931. 1932, 1938. 1939.* 
1, Wood, Furniture, Sawmill,} 9s. d. s.‘d. s.d.| 3s. d. s. a. | s. d. 8, d. 
Timber_ Works, etc. 65_ 6 10L 0] 107 9 91 6 68 5 101 9] 101 9 
2, Engineering, Shipbuilding, 
Smelting, Metal Works, 
ete, 55 4 98° 7 | 103 10 95 11 85 6 99 8 99 10 
8, Food,’ Driuk, and:-‘Tohacea 
Manufacture and Distri« 
bution: ... ae «| 61 4 95; 2/101 2 95. 8 86 5 98 6 98 6 
4, Clothing, Hats, Boots, Tex- 
tiles, Rope, Cordage, etc. | 51 7 91:10} 96-10} 85-5 76 7 90 9} 91 38 
+6, Books, Printing, Bookbinds| - 
Ing, ete. we | Of 4 106 3 | 123 6/107 8 101 8 119 4 | 119 11 
6. Other ‘Manufacturing. we] 5L 7 97 7/103 7] 91 9. 84 3 98 0:'| 98 8 
7. Building * i ww] 63) 4 10f 7 | 114. 7] 109-4 100 7 109 0./ 109 0 
8, Mining, Quarries, ete. «| 60 0 | 105 4) 112. 9/106 7 | 103 1 | 112 4/112 9 
9. Railyay ‘and Tramway Ser: 
vices d we] 55 2 95-5] 107 8 97.7 2° 83° 9 96 10°; 96 ‘10 
10, Other Land ‘Transport we] 44 4 92 0 97° 1 96-10 at 95 10 95 10 
an Shipping, Wharf Labour, etc.| 44 6 | 100/65] 106. 2| 82.412 80° 2 98 0] 99 
‘12, Pastoral, Agricultural, Rural, 
Horticultural, ete, we] 43 5- 92 0-| 100 9] 84 0 75.11 77 1 79 
18. Domestic, Hotels, etc, | 4£ 8+] 889 O-] 92:7] 92 1 79 7 91 1) 91 1 
14, Miscellaneous ae ae} 49 0 91 5} 96 56] 91 4 81 4 93 3 94 2 
AllIndustries ... ae} 61 5 95 10 | 102 11 93 5 84 11 95 0 95 10. 


* 30th September, 


InDex Numpers—NowinaL AND: EFFECTIVE WAGES; 


The foregoing. tables: xelatée: to: the: nominal. rates. of. wages;.,that is the: 
actual ‘amounts ‘of money: payable-in-return for labour,, and:invorder:to show 
the effective value of these: amounts it ‘is necessary to relate them to-the: 
purchasing power of money as-in the following statement. For-this purpose- 
the average-rates of. wages..have- been reduced :to index. numbers, .and these 
index numbers have been divided by index numbers of retail. prices in 
Sydney. computed .from: the. Commonwealth: Statistician’s: “Adil Items!” 
index numbers, “OC” series (see page 628). The-results indicate the:changes; 
in the effective wage. 
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The nominal wage for each year_represents the.meau.of the average rate 
at the end of the-four quarters. 


Tasur 582.—Index: Numbers of Nominal. and: Efféctive: Wages in New South 
Wales, 1923-27 to 1988-39. 


ge irial ted na Ff 
Year eee Bi woe utils a is of Index ‘ umber 
ended ‘ ; nil-Items.”|' Effective Wages 
dune, Amount. tidermamiees nee = aes (Pull Works) 
s. d., 
1923-27* 96 0: 1000 1000: 1600 
1928 102 1 1063 1020. 1042 
1929 102 10: 1071 1084 1036 
1930 102 11, 1072 1042 ° 1029 
1931 98 2. 1023 954 1072 
21932 93° «38 971 872, 1114 
19338 ; : 85.. 0: 885 827 1070 « 
1934 82. 10 863 819. 1054 
1935 83 2 866 826 1048 
1936 84 2 877 845 1038 
1937 8 9 893 860 1038 
1938 91 9 956 881 1085 
1939 95 2 991 910 1089 
* Calendar years. ¢ Commionwealtin Statistician’s index numbers, with the average of six 


gepttal in 1923-27 as base, converted by taking the index number for Sydney in base period as equal 
‘0 1,000. 


During the early years of depression, retail prices declined more rapidly 
than rates of wages, and in 1981-82 the effective wage for full work was more 
than 11 per cent. higher than in the base period 1923 to 1927. It fell by 
4 per cent. in 1932-83 and declined slowly in the next three years. In 
1937-388 and 1938-39 it was nearly 9 per cent. above the level of the years 
1923 to 1927. 


The rates of wages, nominal and effective, as stated in the foregoing 
tables, are based on the rates payable to employees under awards or agree- 
ments or predominant rates for work without intermittency or overtime, 
and not on actual earnings, which fluctuate with the rise and fall in the 
velume of employment. 


Waacres Pai 1s New Soutn Wats. 


It is estimated that the salaries and wages paid in New South Weles in 
the year ended June, 1989, amounted to £183,500,000. A comparative 
statement of the aggregate amount paid during the years ended June, 1933 
to 1989, is shown below, also the amounts paid to employees on rural 
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holdings, in mines and factories, ag recorded in the annual returns (of 
which details are given in relevant chapters of this Year Book) and to 
employees of the State and Federal Government :— 


Tape 583.—Iistimate of Wages Paid in New South Wales, 1988 to 1939. 


Seqcahioa Total Amount Wages Paid in Principal Industries. i Wages Paid 

30th June. of Wages Paid. 7 ; Employees (b) 
| Rural, («) Mining. Factories, (2) : 

£ million. £ million. £ million, £ million. £ million. 

1933 sah soe 109-2 6-7 38 23-8 24-8 
1934. iat wee 117-0 72 3°8 25-7 24-9 
1935 ine tes 131-0 7:8 4-2 29°5 265 
1936 om ahs 143°5 8-6 4-6 33°3 28-0 
1937 eae oF 155-9 9-4 4-9 36-6 29:9 
1938 iG he 177°3 10-1 5:8 42.2 33°6 
1939 ae we 183-5 10:0 6-0 44-6 35-4 
{a) Jucluding “ keep.” (b) Including wages paid to employces in Governmental workshops ; 


(£41 milion in 1938-39.) 
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PRODUCTION 


The value of production, as shown in this section, relates to the primary 
industries—pastoral, agricultural, dairying and farmyard, mining, forestry, 
fisheries, and trapping—and to the manufacturing industries. 


The values of rural production in Table 584 are stated as at the point or 
place of production, on the basis of the prices to the producers, which are 
somewhat less than the wholesale prices in the metropolitan market. No 
deduction has been made on account of the cost of items sucl as seed, 
fertilisers, containers, fodder for animals, machinery, ete. The net values 
are shown in Table 586. 


Some of the quotations of the value of production are known to be under- 
stated. For instance, the values as estimated for agricultural and farmyard 
produce are deficient, because records are not available as to production 
(which in the aggregate must be large) on areas less than one acre in 
extent. The production from fisheries includes ouly the catches of licensed 
fishermen. 


The figures showing the estimated value of mining production in each 
year from 1911 to 1919-20 inclusive are based on the records of the Depart- 
ment of Mines, of which details are stated in the chapter of this volume 
yelating to the mining industry. The values as recorded by the Department 
have been reduced by the exclusion of certain values which are included 
here in the production of the manufacturing industries, e.g., coke produced 
at coke works, also the value added to minerals in the manufacture of lime 
and cement at limestone quarries, and in the treatment of ores at mines. 
The values shown for 1921 and subsequent years are those supplied by the 
mine-owners in returns collected under the Census Act, and they indicate 
the estimated value at the mines of the minerals raised during each year. 
The figures do not represent exact values, but may be considered to be the 
best estimates which may be made from the data available. The values 
for 1925-26 and later years include the production from quarries; in earlier 
years only the output from quarries held under mining title was included. 


The value of the manufacturing production is taken as the value at the 
factory of the manufactured goods less the cost of materials, water, fuel, 
and electricity, and containers used, and of tools replaced. With a few 
exceptions returns are not collected as to the production in small establish- 
anents employing less than four hands where manual labour only is used, 
nor from butchers’ smallgoods factories. 


For the foregoing reasons the aggregate value of production as stated is 
not complete, and should uot be assumed to be the total fund available as 
the wages fund of the State nor as remuneration for the agents of produc- 
tion in the form of wages, rent for land, and interest on capital invested. 
The values quoted for the specified industries do not include the value added 
by reason of transportation to market and distribution to the consumer, nor, 
in the case of exports, carriage to the point of shipment. Moreover, the 
earnings of many important activities, such as the building industry, of 
which records are not available, or from railway construction or com- 
mercial and other pursuits are not included. 

Thus it will be seen that the amounts quoted have several shortcomings, 
nevertheless they are valuable as indicating the increase or decrease in 
the annual production of the industries specified and as important data 
for measuring variations in the national income. 
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The following statement shows the estimated value of production of the 
specified industries, at the place: of .praduction, at intervals since 1871. 
The values relate to the calendar year up to 1915-16 when the year ended 
June was substituted. The values for-mines and quarries are an exception, 
as those stated. for the years -1915-16.to 1981-32. relate to the calendar years 
1916 to. 1932; and those-for 1932-83°.to 1938-39: tothe calendar. years 1932: 
to 1938 respectively.:— 


Tarbe: 584:—Value: of Production,. 1871 to- 1939. 


Primary Industries. | 


. Total. 

Rural Induatriea, af PEN, 

Forests, anu- and 

ee. Fisheries,| Mines. - pee al, | facturing.) , Manus 
Agri. | Dairying | Total, and and. 1; ane [industries | facturing 
Pastoral. | atifival and Rural | Trap- /Quarries. “Pus” Industries, 

ural. |Farnyard. Industries. ping, . 
be 


£,000 | £.000.) £.000°| £.000. £.000, £,000: 
1871 7,609 | 2,220°) 1,LI0 | 10,939 324 | 1,626 


188]. | 10,866!) 4;216:) 252887.) 17,867: 492] 2,138: 


£.000:| £000 | £:000 
12,889) 2,490 | 15,379 


19;997|' 53183 | 25,180: 
28,267) 7,799 | 36,066 
29;362, 10,011. | 39,873 
46,474) 19,432 | 65,906 
48,064:.22;681'| 71,645 
52,352) 23,764 | 76,116 
61,586) 25,285 | 86,821 
83,437): 43;128. | 126,565 
86,035| 64,838 ° | 150,873. 
99)486) 69,849: | 169;335 


1891 | 14,725 | 3,615 | 2,735 | 21,075 758 6,434 


1901 | 12447. | 7,060;] 3,188.| 22,605. 986:| 5,481 
1911 | 20,586.| 9,749. | 6,584 | 36,869 | 2,213 | 7,392 
1912 | 19;481 | 11jsi7°| 7;192°} 38,440 | 2,347) 8,27 
1913: | 21,555.| 12,278.| 7,063) 40,996..| 2:44. 8,712 
1915-16.| 23,494'| 20/302} 7;649° | 51,505 | 2;603 7,478° 
1920-21 | 20,336 "| 32,373] 16;447 >| 69;156°| 4,089-| 10,192: 
1925-26 | 32,704-|. 19,655 | 14,574 | 66,983 | 5,778. | 13,324 
1926-27 | 42911. | 21,816:| 14,58r'| 79;808' | 6,308 | 13,873 


1927728.) 41,593 | 16,444:| 15,182 | 72)169:-| 5;396. | 11,936: 89,501) 71,805; .| 161,306 
90,009|:73,627:, | 163,726 


68,922] 66,848 | 135,770 


1928-29 | 40,679°'| 19;856° | 14,559!) 74,594: | 5;298/.| 10,207) 
1929-30 | 26,854 | 15,269, | 14,539::| 56,162 | 4,316.) 8,444. 


1930-3) | 17,835" | 12,828 "| 12;089 | 42,202] 2:669° | 6,841 | 51,212|'49,624'| 100;736 


1931-32 | 19,331 | 14,547t] 11,525 | 45,403| 2:578:| 6)227*| 54;208146,653 | 100,861 
1982233 |} 21,373° 17,4744} 41,402 - 50,309 -| 2;706'| 6;227*' 59;242} 49,569-.| 108;811 
1933-34: 34,662 -| 14,902H-11,718; 60,677: | 3;885-| 6,688 |- 70,748)! 54,042 .| 124,785 
1934-35 ° 23,931. | 15,1614] 12,885 | 51,977" | 3,427: | 7,239) ' 62,653)°61,490 | 124,083 


1935-36"| 33641 | 16/7964)'14,112-| 64,549 || 4,165 | 8,045/,'76,759'"60/470"| 146,229 
1936-87 | 40,306..| 23;416 | 14,592.| 78,314:| 43196 | 9,699.) 92,200/.76,754..| 168,954 
1937-38 | 35,257 | 20,430 | 16,113" | 71,800 ‘| 3;853°| 12,014 | 87,667) 85;168 | 172885 


1938-39.| 24,8941) 18,459. - 16,359 |. 59,712.) 3,488.) 11,702 | 74,899] 90,266- | 165,165 


f Including Government assistance. tc wheat, growers; viz5.£992,500 in. 1931-32, £1,012,902 in 
1992-38; £911,094 in 1933-34; £1,127, 600%in 1934-35, £564,368 in 1935-36, and £1,329, 180 in 1938-39-. 
* Chlondar.year.1932,!se0 context:ahove. 
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The: total value of production, increased-in:each decade between 1871 and 
1891. During. the early nineties there was.a deeline from which the recovery 
was slow. In. 1901,. however, the value of. production was considerably 
higher than in 1891.. During. the succeeding decennium the State entered 
upon a period jof industrial expansion,. and..the value of production rose 
rapidly. The. increase during the-decade 1911 to 1921.was due mainly to 
enhanced: prices. 


Tn. 1926-27 the value, £169;800,000, was higherthan. the value in any 
earlier year, and it was maintained at. a high. level:in: the two following 
seasons. Then there was a rapid-decline in: all ‘industries and the value- 
in 1980-31. and 1931-32. was: less’than £101,000;000;: In 1932-33 and 1933- 
34 there were increases of £8,000,000 and £16,000,000 respectively. The 
total value receded slightly in:1934-35, then rose by more than £22,000,000 
in each of‘the next two years and: by £4,000;000- in 1937-88 when the value 
£172;835;000 ‘was the maximum: yet:recorded., 


Apart ifrony seasonal influences, fluctuations in; the value-of pastoral -pro- 
duction are mainly the result!of variations in the prices of wool. 


In. agriculture: wheat is the outstanding:product, and seasonal. conditions 
which affect .the. extent of cultivation: and the.size, of the haryests,are the 
cause of frequent fluctuations in the annual values; of production, apart 
from the variations in the price of this cereal which dépends upon: the 
state of oversea markets, rather than. upon local supply and demand. When 
the influence of both factors—season:and price—bears in the same: direc- 
tion, up or down, the fltiictuations are- considerable, 


The annual value, of dairying and farmyand. production was remarkably 
constant from 1924-25 to 1929-30. then it declined by, 21 per cent. in the 
course of two seasons, It remained near this: level until it began to rise in 
1934:35, and*in the last two seasons it was above the value in any year'since 
1920421, 


A comparative statement of the quantity and value of wool, wheat and 
butter :produced in various“seasons since 1911-12 is. shown.in Tableé- 587. 


Tn; the mining.,industry coal is, the principal puoduct, and.the: value 
of the: output of the collieries decreased from £9,600,000 in 1927° to 
£4,100,000 in 1932, and it remained” below: £5;000,000' until 1987. The 
condition of the oversea market usually exerts the:most:powerftil influence 
on: the production of metals, whieli' fluctuatestaccordingly, The output 
from -metalliférous-mines declined: from -£3;000;000- in-.1926 to-.£1,300,000 
ins 1931, them rose: slowly tas £2;400,000;in'.1985. During -the: next: two 
years: the value doubled ‘andi:thacprodustion from‘alli mines“in 1937 was:the 
highest:since 1926-27, Therproduction:in:1937.was:estimated as:followsi— 
Goal: mings : £5,542;000;: othex. mines. £4,810;000;-. and: ‘quanries : £662,000. 
Corresponding: values~in’ 1938: were: £5,663;000, £4,894,000'' and: £1;655,000. 


The: figures: relating. to: the. manufacturing: industries: disclose:a steady 
advance vfrom:therbeginningrof:the periad: under review, when-it:was: less 
than £2;500;000) until:1928-29p whem tha.valvewass£73,627,000.. In: the:-next 
three» years: there:-were :succesaive: deareasas::and ; the. value. in: 1934-32. was 
lower by: £27,000,000 than:.inn1928-29, Jax the. succeeding: years there was 
steady improvement, :and’ im.1936-87 the-value was: higher, by £38,100,000 
tham-in; 1928-29. In. 1988:39-the: value,, ,£90,177;000,: was: the highest yet 
recorded, 
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In the following table the estimated value of production, as at place of 
production in each year, is shown in relation to the population. 


Taste 585.—Value of Production Per Capita, 1871 to 1939. 


Primary Industries. Total 

; ai Manufac- | *” ares 

hie Rural Industries. Forests, Total, qe Manu- 
mae sey eee : Fisheries, Mining. Primary tries, facturing 
Apical. Dairying | Total, and o Indus- . Indus- 

Pastoral. tural and Farm-} Rural In- | Trapping. tries, tries, 

bees yard, dustries, 
(&£ anda) £ad) £ 

1871 1419 5 46765 2 3 0 3 
188) 14 4 0 510 2] 219 9] 221311 01211 15 11|]26 2 9 615 6] 3218 3 
{891 12 17 10 3.3 4] 2 711/18 9 1 013 3 512 8] 2415 0 G16 7) 3111 7 
1901 921 5 38 4 2 6 8/1612 1 O14 5] 4 8 1/21 9 7 76 6/2316 1 
1911 12 7 8 617 1] 318 6] 22 210 167] 4 8 9/2718 2/1113 5/3911 7 
1912 | 11 210 615 G6/ 4.2 6/22 010} 1 én 413 9/23 16718 0 2/41 1 8 
1913 11:16 11 616 0| 317 7]2210 6 191 415 8|2315 3718 1 2/4116 5 
1915-16] 12 8 1/1014 11] 4 0 9/27 3 9] 1 7 6] 31811) 3210 2]13 6 5| 4516 7 
1920-21 914 8/15 911 717 51/33 2 0] 119 1 417 7/3918 8 | 2012 10 | €O11 6 


s.d]/£s.da/£ 3 d./8 s d|£ 83 d.|/£ 3% ale s. d, 
3. 8 | 2110 6 012 9/ 3 4 0)25 7 418 : 30 5 
2 


1925-26} 14 1t1| 8 9 5| 6 5 8]29817 0] 2 9 9] 51410/37 1 7 Je71811/65 0 6 
1920-27 /18 1 4| 9 8 8| G6 2 9/33 7 9] 213 11 51610] 4117 8]29 8 2/71 5 10 
1927-98} 17 110] 6 7 0} G6 4 5/2913 3] 2 4 4] 418 2) 3615 9] 2910 3/66 6 O 
1928-29 | 16 7 6/ 71510] 517 21/30 0G] 22 8] 4 2 2/36 5 4] e012 0] o518 1 
1929-30) 10 9 3] GY 8) 515 6/22 511] 114 4] 3 7 of 27 7 8] 261030] 5318 1 
1930-31| 7 0 2] 41611| 414 7/1611 8] 11 0] 2 910) 20 2 Gli9 9 2/3911 8 
jozi-32) 710 7| 518 3] 4 9010/1713 8| 101] 28 6,21 2 8/18 3 4]/39 5 7 
y932-33 | 8 5 0] 61410] 4 8 6/19 8 1 ou] 2 8 1/2217 4}19 2 7/4! 1911 
1933-34 /13 5 3] 59 5| 4 9 8/23 4 15] 21 2]297 1 6] 2013 7/4715 0 
jo3s-25 | 9 1 515 4 161] 215 0);2315 8) 23 6 4720 


4 
281711 | 26 3 0) 55 O11 
8 


1936-37 | 15 814 8|/ 5 81] 29 4 


4 
4 

17 10/1914 7 
0 
3 34 710 | 28 12 
1 


8 1 

1935-386 |} 12313 3/ 6 6 G| 5 6 3] 2k 6 
§ 
4 


71010} 5 1811 | 26 10 82 7 3] 3L 810 | 6316 1 


ee Se ew 
oo 
an wo Fe 
cs 
iv] 


0 
1937-38 | 13 0. 
2 


1938-39 | 9 1/ 615 1]/ 519 8] 2116 10 4 6 


7) 
ne 
r<) 

xa oF NO 


27 711] 33 0 4/60 8 3 


The value of production per head from the pastoral industry was con- 
siderably greater in 1871 and 1881—when sheep-raising was the staple 
industry of the colony and pastoral output represented nearly half the 
total value of production—than in subsequent years when the population 
had entered into other activities and the export trade in wheat, butter, etc., 
was developed. 

The developnient in the manufacturing industries in 1871 and in 1881, 
as measured by the value of output per head of population, was not so great 
as the figures appear to indicate. The production included the output from 
several classes of machines used in connection with the agricultural industry 
and not, strictly speaking, factories; and most of the industries were 
subsidiary to agricultural and pastoral activities, viz., boiling-down works, 
sellmongening, woolwashing, grain mills, chaffeutting, soap and candle 
works, 
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Estmmatep Ner VALUE or Propuction—Primary INDUSTRIES. 


‘The foregoing estimates of the value of primary production represent gross 
values (at the place of production), including such costs as fodder con- 
sumed by farm stock, seed, fertilisers, spraying, power and water used in 
irrigating, etc. By deducting the estimated cost of these items from the 
gross values, the net values of primary production have been estimated for 
the years 1925-26 to 1988-39 as follows. No deduction has been made for 
depreciation of capital, machinery or plant :—- 


Taste 586.—Net Value of Primary Production, 1926 to 1989. 


Year, Pastoral, Agticu i Descing | Rural Tinherion Mining. eal 
yard, {Industries} Trapping. 
£000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 

1925-26...) 32,365 16,178 12,409 60,952 5,756 11,058 ; 77,766 
1926-27 ...| 42,701 17,743 12,003 72,447 6,268 11,421 90,136 
1927-28 ...| 41,095 12,137 12,844 66,076 5,355 10,031 81,462 
1928-29 ...| 40,356 15,631 12,092 68,079 5,241 8,722 82,042 
1929-30 = ...] 25,951 11,373 | 11,719 | 49,048 4,252 7,019 60,314 
1930-31 ...) 17,592 9,776 10,383 37,751 2,608 5,249 45,608 
1931-32...) 19,024 12,969 9,624 41,617 2,527 5,074 49,218 
1932-33 ..., 20,998 15,124 9,291 45,408 2,653 5,074 | 53,135 
1933-384 ...| 34,269 11,724 9,843 55,826 3,337 5,597 64,760 
1934-385 ...|. 23,311 12,787 10,788 46,886 3,386 6,055 56,3827 
1935-36 ... 32,799 14,139 11,466 58,404 4,117 6,792 69,313 
1936-37 ...| 39,300 20,515 | 11,387 71,172 4,145 8,350 83,667 


1937-38 ...| 33,939 16,260 12,480 62,679 3,798 10,416 76,893 


1938-39 ...|. 23,613 13,401 13,147 50,161 3,429 9,948 63,538 


Details regarding deductions from the gross values are published in 
the chapters of this Year Book relating to the rural industries, 


Woot, Waeat axp Burter—Propvction aANp Farm Vauvurs. 


Annual variations in the quantity and value of the chief rural products 
—wool, wheat, and butter—are shown below. A comparison of average 
valucs per unit is sliown also, viz., (a) the average price per lb. of greasy 
wool at Sydney auctions where the bulk of the clip is sold; (b) the average 
price per bushel paid to the farmers for wheat delivered at country railway 
statious—less the cost of bags, but exclusive of Government bounties and 
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subsidies (see below); (c) the average price paid at the butter factories 
to suppliers for milk and cream used for butter, stated as per lb. of butter 
made ‘theréfrom-:— 


Tasir 587.—Production of Wool, Wheat .and Butter, 1911-12 to 1939-40. 


“Wool, ‘Wheat—(grain). : Butter, 
Average : rarer “Value of milk 
Seagon. uantity "Priee : Sasheab —_— 

asin” | Yalueto | perth, | quantity. [Yee Country fauantity.! | perap 
grease). Syancy, ghee Total. | of | 
Sales | of bags). * butter. 

; 000 Ib. £000 d. |000bush.} £000 | s. d. 0001b. |. £000 d. 
1911-12 |404,655 | 125421 84 25,088 | 4,113 | 3 3 83,205 ;3,631 104 
1912-18 [326,557 | 12,045 9B 32,487 | '5}289 | 3.3 '765610 |'3,895 123 
1913-14 1379,450 | 13,143 “94 88,020 | 5,988 | 3 2 ‘|| 77,779 {8,450 10Z 
1920-21 |275,269 | 13,023 123 55,625 | 20,164 | 7 -3 84,268 | 8,411 24 
1925-26 |.402,490 | :26,223 164 33,806 | 8,590 | 5 1 || 106,968 | 7,045 152 
1928-24 |:482,920 | 130,879 163 49,257 | 9,851 | 4 0 96,244 |6,779 17 
1929-30 |.459,970 | 18,099 103 34,407 | 5,448 1°32 105,022 |6,842 153 
1930-31 |-427,220 | 13,705 8t 65,877 | 5,215 | 1 7 ||) 114,202 | 5,931 124 
1931-32 |.501,648 | 15,233 ‘St || 54,966 |- 8,130¢|-2 7+ |/123,847 |5;750 | 114 
1982-83 |:532,080 | 16,659 84 78,389 | 9,800T] 2 37 -|/ 128,931 | 5,018 94 
1933-34 |.484,390 | :29;951 15% 57,057 | 7,013t]:2 2} || 148;868 | 5,167 84 
1934-35 |'494,981 | 18,045 2 | 48,678 | 7,150t] 2 GT: || 146,106 | 5,694 93 
1935-36 [472,585 | 25,408 14 48,822 | 8,137]'3 17 i|/ 125,169 | 5,765 | 113 
1936-37 |'503,616 | :82,091 164 55,668 |12,989 | 4 8 :|/109,831 |5,548 | 122 
1937-88 |1495;027 | 24,060 | ° 12% 55,104 | 9,299 {-3 5 /|/120,883 }6,513 | 13 
1938-39 |.487,141 | 17,076 10} 59,898 | 6,695t] 1 94} || 118,821 | 6,409 13} 
1980-40 ce) San000 :28;000 | 134 || 76,551 | (6) | «(8) (b) (b) | °@) 


* Exclusive of the value of milk used in making butter fron: cream imported or exported interstate. 
+ Excluding Government bounty, ete. . $. Fncludes Governnvent bounties.and subsidies, 
(4) Preliminary Estimates, (b) Not yet available, 

The wool clip was heavy in.the year: 1928-29,: unusually high ‘prices were 
realised, and the value to the grower was nearly: £30,900,000. In the course 
of the next three:seasons the average price fell’ by’ 50 per cent..and with a 
heavier clip the value: in :1931-82 was ‘only :£15,283,000. ‘There was : little 
improvement in the following season when production: was the largest ever 
recorded in New'South Wales-and ‘the ‘value was only £16,659,000, ‘There 
were remarkable ‘fluctuations.in prices during the. four-seasons which -fol- 
lowed—the value in 1933-34 was nearly ‘£30,000,000 and declining to 
£18,000,000: in 1935-86, rose in 1936-37 to £32,091,000—-the highest -since 
1927-28. In the next two seasons both quantity.and prices decreased. It.is 
expected that the production in 1939-40 will be almost as large ag in 
1932-88 and the value to the grower (on the basis of the agreed price 
-under the Imperial purchase scheme .18.4875d. -per lb.) :will be -nearly 
£28,000,000. 

In 1920-21 the wheat harvest was large and the prices unusually high. 
Variations in the value of the crop in other seasons under review were 
due to changes in the volume of production rather than in prices 
until 1931 when the return was lower than in any year since 1911, 
though the crop exceeded previous records. “The ‘price was much higher in 
1931-82, :but.. did .mot :improve further : until..1985,--and .the farmers :- were 
.assisted =by subsidy.-from the State-and Commonwealth:-Governments; ‘the 
amount -represented:;44d..-bushel--in 1931-82, -about -8d. in :1982-33, nearly 
4d. in 1938¢84, about: 54d. in: 1934-35, 23d.-in .1985-36.. There «was :sub- 
‘stantial recovery .in the price .of wheat :m.1936.and:the :harvests of 1986-37 
‘and 1987-38 were marketed :without- subsidy. In 1938-29, however, .:the 
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average price. was only 1s. 94d. per bushel at country railway (less cost 
o1 bags) and Government subsidy, equivalent to 5$d. per bushel was provided 
to.assist the farmers, The harvest of the current-season 1939-40 has beeu 
estimated at 764: million bushels, the largest on record except the crop 
78,889,000. bushels in. 1932-33. 

‘Dairy farmers.are paid for cream supplied to butter factories accord- 
ing to the.amount..of. butter made therefrom, and.since 1st-January, 1926, 
the prices of butter have been subject to .arrangements for stabilising 
markets, as.described in the chapter “Dairying.Industry” of this volume. 


Principat Privary AND SECONDARY’ PRODUCTS. 


The following: statement shows the- average ‘annual production of the 
principal commodities, ‘absolute and.per head of: population, during 
four periods of three years.each,-viz., (1). the.pre-war years 1911 to 1918, 
which were years of high production, (2-and-3) the years at the beginning 
and end of.the period of .pgst-war expansion, and (4) the three years ended 
June, 19389 :— 


TaBue 588.—Productiow of Principal Commodities. 


| 
Average Annual Production Average Production 
(000 omitted). Per Head of Population. 
Product. 
1911-18, |1921-28. 1927-29, 1087-80, 1611-18. 1921-23, 1927-29,/1937-89. 

Wool (asin the grease) ... Ib.} 870,221 | 815,341 ) 475,367 | 478,505 | 2124 | 147-8 | 105-6 | 176-7 
Meat, Frozen {eens 

Beef. vy | 11,120 | 10,271 6,895 14,592 Ord 4:8 2°8 Bed 

Mutton and Lamb | » | 68,828 | 41,525 | 28,767 57,753 86-6 19-5 11:8 21:8 
Butter... toe ove gn | 79,198 | 86,222 | 98,130 | 116,512 454 40°65 404 430 
Cheese... vee ana’ Coy 5,845 6,234 6,787 7,636 84 3-0 28 2:8 
Bacon and'Ham ... oe | 15,940 | 18,642 | 24,390 23,288 91 88 10-0 8:6 
Wheat... one «bush | 31,865 | 42,353 | 41,280 56,890 18-3 19-9 17-0 21-0 
Maize vee ou sis) 4,691 3,813 3,845 8,204 27 1-8 1-4 1:2 
Potatoes ... one wee CWE 1,824 1,046 847 1,048 1:0 0-5 O04 O-4 
Hay ves tos ae yy | 18,612 | 28,100 | 16,168 19,494 10-7 10:8 6:7 72 
Coal Sse eee « -ton}| .9,664 | 10,485 9,397 9,607 65 4-9 3-8 3-5 
Coke vas ose ey 461 813 1,035 1,460 0'3 0-4 0-4 05 
Gold bee te eee OB ‘200 32 13 73 Or 0-0 0-0 0-0 
Silver* =... ane eve oyy | 14,188 8,741 9,009 9,299 8-1 4-1 3:7 84 
Lead* sae te we CWt 4,204 2;244 3,457 3,809 24 1-4 14 14 
Zine* 3,653 2,447 2,798 2,817 20 1-2 11 0-9 
Timber, (Native) Sawn ‘up. it. 156,617 | 148,038 | 148,506 | 164,440 97-0 740 62°8 60:7 
Fish, Fresh Tb,| 15499 | 20,588 | 27,498 27,477 89 9-7 11°2 10-1 
Rabbit Skins (xported) ” iy 5,305 6,747 9,800 2,870 3°0 3-2 4-0 11 
Tron, Pig ... owt, 771 6,373 9,056 19,651 O44 2-5 3:7 73 
Steel Ingots ooo oe oa ~ 3,989 8,327 22,678 soe 1-9 8:4 Bed 
Portland Cement en 2,374, 3,778 8,418 7,950 ‘V4 1:7 3-5 2-9 
Beer and Stout ... a» @al,] 22,253 | 24,846 | 28,308 30,815 | . 12:8 11:7 11:6 114 
Tobacco ... ove ww Tbe 6,370 | 12,211 | 14,914 15,181 8:7 57 O1 56 
Biscuits... ” ose ny | 24,175 | 80,244 | 48,744 43,363 13-9 184 18:0 16:0 
Boots and.Shoes ... « pairs! 8,762 4,174 5,007 7,789 2°2 20 21 29 
‘Bricks ave on -| 366,985 | 339,721 | 485,631 | 349,198 | ‘210-6 | 159-2 | 179-2 | 129-0 
Bledtricity ‘- units 165,249 | 386,742 -|-892,365 |1,797,379 94-8 | 181°3 | 367-1 | 663-8 
Gas se “4, 000 ‘cub. ft.) 4,878 8,465 | 10,555 10,650 28 4-0 4:3 39 
Jam and Preserved Frutt ‘Ib. 27;767 |. 80,396 | 31,498 53,182 15:9 14:3 18-0 19-6 
Soap oe ace 31,670 | 37,085 | 52,341 52,285 18:2 1764 21°5 19-3 
Sugar Refined nes nee owt. 1,834 2,373 8,038 2,769 11 11 1:2 1:0 
Meat, Preserved ... ve Tb} 25,501 4,320 4,948 4,767 | 14-6 2:0 2:0 1-7 


* Estimated contents of.ore raised, 


The statement shows that there has been a substantial- increase since 
1911-18 in the annual -production of such commodities .as wool, butter, 
cheese, -bacon and hams, -wheat, coke,.fish, iron.and steel, cement, tobacco, 
biseuits,. boots and. shoes, electricity, gas, jam, soap and sugar. In ‘some 
cases, however, the increase has not been proportionate to the growth of 
population. There has been a decline in-the annual production of frozen 
mutton and preserved meat, potatoes, silver, lead, zine, and bricks. 

‘In comparison with the experience of the three years ended June, 1929, 
the annual production of wheat, butter, coke, iron and steel, boots and 
shoes, electricity and-jam ‘and preserved-fruits and the .annual exports 
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of frozen meat were greater, absolutely and relatively to the population, 
during the three years ended June, 1939. 


The following graph illustrates the fluctuations in the values per unit of 
dhe principal rural products from season to season since 1911-12. The values 
used are those shown in Table 587, viz.: for wool, the average price per Ib. 
greasy realised at Sydney auctions; for wheat the average price per bushel 
af country railway (less cost of bags); and for butter the average price 
paid at the butter factories to suppliers of milk and cream, expressed as per 
lb. of butter made therefrom. The average per lb. or per bushel in 1911-12 
is taken as a base equal to 100. 


RURAL PRODUCTS—AVERAGE PRICES, 1911-12 TO 1938-39. 


WOOL (Sydney Auctions) WHEAT AND BUTTER (Farm Values). 
Average in 1911-12—100, . 
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AGRICULTURAL ADMINISTRATION. 


The Department of Agriculture was created by the Government in 1890. 
It is under the control of the Minister for Agriculture through a permanent 
Under-Secretary and a scientife and administrative staff. The administra- 
tive functions of the Department extend over all rural industries except 
Forestry, and for each branch of rural industry there is a scientific staff. 
Tn addition to an extensive staf dealing with animal husbandry, dairying, 
poultry farming, soil conservation and advanced practical training in rural 
activities, the Department collects information, by scientific investigation 
and experiments, relating to improved methods of cultivation, possible new 
crops, means of combating pests, the use of fertilisers, drainage and 
irrigation, and the transport of produce. It promotes marketing schemes 
and fosters a community spirit amongst farmers. : 


The Council for Scientific and Industrial Research is also active in the 
investigation of agricultural problems and the Federal Departinents” of 
Commerce and of Trade and Customs in co-operation with the States 
exercise functions affecting agriculture, ¢.g., oversea marketing of pyodiicts 
and assistance to producers. 


Australian Agriculiural Council. 


The Anetralian Agricultural Council is a permanent organisation set 
up with a view to promoting uniformity of action hetween Commonwealth 
and States in relation to questions of marketing and agvicultural problems. 
The Council consists of the Ministers in charge of the agricultural adminis- 
trations cf the States and the marketing adininistration of the Common- 
wealth, and other State or Federal Ministers may be co-opted as required. 
A permanent technical committee, Inown as the Standing Committee on 
Agriculture, advises the Council and guides its deliberations. Its members 
comprise the permancnt heads of State departments of agricn}ture, mem- 
bers of the executive of the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, 
the Secretary of the Department of Commerce, and the Federal Director- 
General of Health. 


It is a function of the Agricultural Council to foster the welfare and 
‘developinent of the agricultural industries generally, the improvement of 
the quality of agricultural products and the maintenance of high standards. 
It seeks, as far as may be, to relate the type and volume of production 
to available markets, to develop systems of organised marketing, and 
broadly, to co-ordinate Australian agricultural activities into a national 
system. 


The Standing Committec on Agriculture is concerned in devising means 
to secure co-operation in, and co-ordination of, agricultural research 
throughout the Commonwealth, and in the administration of quarantine 
Be respect of pests or diseases of plants and animals. It advises the Federal 

v State Governments, either directly or through the Council, regarding 
vesoarch on agricultural problems, and control by quarantine. 


The imaugural official meeting of the Australian Agricultural Council 
‘was held at Canberra on 28th May, 1935. 
* 40183—A 


ona) 
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‘DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


A brief historical note on the growth of agriculture was published at 
pages 707 and 708 of the Official Year Book, 1991. 

Until the end of the nineteenth century pastoral pursuits were 
predominant in New South Wales and agricultural production barely 
sufficed for local needs. Wheat growing expanded rapidly after 1897 from 
which date the wheat export trade developed. The completion of the 
Burrinjuck Dam in 1913 and of other works connected with the Murrum- 
bidgee Irrigation Area coupled with closer settlement set new agricultural 
activities in train. Wheat became an export commodity second only to wool; 
the cultivation of rice was developed to produce more than enough for 
Australian requirements; viticulture and fruit-growing, and in the last few 
years the cultivation of oats, have expanded. But wheat-growing remains 
by far the most extensive agricultural activity. 


The growth of cultivation since 1891 is shown in the following table:— 
Taste 589.—Area under Cultivation, 1891 to 1939. 


Arex undee= Acres per Inhabitant under | 
Pees 
une— 
Bown: Gracees Crops only. down Grasses, | OF0P8 only. 
acres. acres, 
Average Area per Annum, 
1891-95 1,398,199 1,05, 554 1:18 0°88 
1896-00 2,252,649 1,894,857 1°73 1:46 
1901-05 2,912,506 2,436,765 2°10 174 
1906-10 8,575,873 2,824,253 2°24 1'8t 
1911-15 5,187,850 4,025,165 2:93 2:27 
1916-20 6,011,049 4,615,913 3°09 2:37 
1921-25 6,599,048 4,645,362 3°04 2°15 
1926-30 7,149,119 6,014. 364 2°98 2-09 
1931-35 8,424,349 6,042,593 3°25 2°33 
Area in each Year. 
1929 7,641,853 §,440,762 3:08 2°19 
1930 7,736,500 5,499,408 3:07 2:18: 
1931 8,959,974 6,809,510 3°52 2°68 
1932* 7,649, 880 5,107,049 2°98 1-99 
1933* 8,608,869 6,330,370 4°32 2°44 
1934* 8,725,850 6,281,477 3:34 2°40 
1935* 8,177,170 5,684,558 3°10 2:16 
1936* 8,452,774 5,730,315 3:18 2°16 
1937* 8,820,129 5,951,043 3°29 2:20 
1938* 9,509,661 6,464,624 3°50 2.38 
1939* 10,243,664 7,044,033 3°73 2°57 


*Year ended 31st March. 


From 70 to 75 per cent. of the area under crop is sown with wheat, and as 
other individual crops are of relatively small extent as shown by the graph 
on page 708 the fluctuations in the area under crops are due mainly to 
variations in the extent of wheat-growing. The area of land under sown 
grasses (8,199,626 acres in 1938-39) is steadily increasing, and for the 
greater part, consists of lands in the coastal districts, cleared and sown 
with grasses for the maintenance of dairy stock. The cultivation of grasses 
in inland areas, however, has increased rapidly in recent years (from 
173,377 acres in 1982-83 to 906,995 acres in 1988-89) mainly in the Table- 
lands, the Western Slopes and the Riverina, where the practice is being 
adopted as a means of increasing the carrying capacity of holdings used 
for pastoral purposes and mixed farming. 
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Particulars obtained in 1939 indicate that the aggregate area, which, in 
the opinion of the occupiers, was suitable for cultivation after the removal 
of any standing timber, was 31,099,155 acres, out of a total area of 
174,660,267 acres of alienated and Crown lands used for agricultural and 
pastoral purposes. Only a very small portion of the Western Division of 
the State is regarded as suitable for agriculture because the rainfall is 
inadequate. 

The following table shows the distribution of agricultural and pastoral 
lands during the season 1938-39. The various divisions are shown on the 
map forming the frontispiece of this Year Book :— 


Taste 590.—Distribution of Agricultural and Pastoral Lands, 1938-39. 


Alienated and Crown Lands. 
Under occupation for Agricultural and Pastoral Suitable for 
Purposes in Holdings of oue acre and over. Cultivation. 
Division. er pha 
area 
division.| ,; Under | “ted | Panow| Pre- | Balance. Propors 
Under ate and land iousl f Total A tion 
crop. WN | prepar-| 120! viously fe) otal. rea. | under 
grasses.| oq for | etc. cropped] area. crop. 
plough- 
ing. 
000 000 000 000 000 000 000 0co 000 per 
acres. | acres. | acres. | acres. | acres. | acres. | acres. acres., | acres. | cent. 
Coastal— 
North Coast 6,£65 132 | 1,5¢9 2 5 27 2,947 4,712 580 22:5 
Hunter and} 8,396 129 460 4 vd 19 4,329 4,968 470 27-4 
Manning 
‘Metropolitan 958 37 8 1 2 5 226 279 161 23-0 
‘South Coast 5,968 61 206 3 4 18 2,019 2,311 422 14:5 
Total ...| 22,287 359 | 2,293 10 18 69 9,521 12,270 | 1,639 21-9 
Tableland— 
Northern... 8,069 116 30 8 10 26 6,421 6,611 535 21-7 
Central «| 10,716 484 1€8 c6 161 269 6,659 7,777 1,992 24:3 
Southern... 7,062 55 81 6 9 33 5,715 5,899 624 88 
Total ...| 25,847 655 279 50 180 328 | 18,795 i 20,287 | 3,151 20-8 
‘Western 
Slopes— 
North dae 9,219 723 76 45 124 146 7,211 8,825 | 2,201 32-8 
Central on 7,723 | 1,818 109 56 501 642 4,432 7,058 | 4,633 28-4 
South «| 11,289 1,541 239 60 877 947 6,459 | 10,123 | 5,392 28°6 
Total ...| 28,181 | 3,582 424 161 | 1,502 | 1,735 | 18,102 | 25,506 | 12,226 29-3 
Central Plains-—— 
North wae 9,579 356 36 34 67 83 7,200 7,776 | 1,742 20-4 
Central we / 14,811 410 8 37 168 219 | 13,045 | 13,887 | 3,741 11:0 
Riverina ...| 17,004 1,661 136 57 938 | 1,109 12,844 | 16,745 | 7,387 22-5 
Total ...| 41,394 | 2,427 180 128 1,173 | 1,411 | 33,089 | 38,408 | 12,870 18-9 
‘Western ...} 80,319 21 24 3 3 22 | 78,116 | 78,189 | 1,213 4. 
All Divisions | 198,028 | 7,044 | 3,200 352 | 2,876 | 3,565 | 157,623 | 174,660 | 31,099 22-7 


In addition to the area of land under crops in 1938-39 as shown above, 
352,344 acres of new land were cleared and grubbed for ploughing, 2,876,144 
acres were ploughed and worked during the year, and 3,565,371 acres of 
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previously cropped land were not ploughed in this season. These particu- 
Jars embrace both alienated and Crown lands, but the area of Crown lands 
under cultivation of any kind is relatively small. 


Number oF AGRICULTURAL HoLpINGs. 


The total number of holdings of one acre and upwards used for agricul- 
tural, dairying, or pastoral purposes in 1938-39 was 75,365, and areas of one 
acre or more in extent were cultivated on 54,126 holdings. Only 10,567 
holdings were used mainly for agricultural purposes. In addition, 18,461 
holdings were used for agricultural and pastoral pursuits combined, 3,660 
for agriculture with dairying, 1,489 for all three pursuits combined, and 
a limited amount of cultivation of a non-commercial character was con- 
ducted in connection with other aetivitics. On 21,239 holdings there was no 
cultivation or less than 1 acre under crop. 


The number of holdings on which land was cultivated and the number 
on which the various kind of crops were cultivated at intervals since. 
1905-06 are shown in the following statement :— 


TanLe 591—Number of Cultivated Holdings, 1906 to 1938. 


Number of Holdings upon which Crop was grown. 


Kind of Crop. 


1905-06, 1915-16. 1925-26, | 1930-31 f -26 | 1906-99. 
1 + 
Wheat ont vee 19,049 22,453 17,074 18,371 17,220 | 18,563» 19,768 
Maize weet eee} 17,475 14,863 15,196 15,435 17,727 | 17,674 | 17,215: 
Barley “ie way 1,755 1 2,438 1,916 -) 1,667 Laos 1,237 | 1,620 
Oats aay «| 10,740 13,723 16,851 18, 098 20,827 | 21,992 28,484 
Rice wad ry wa ies eth 270 204 319 | 313 
Lucerne... ie oes ish 7.083 7.448 19,925 | 10,083 | 9,504 
Potatoes ... | 8,552 | 4,643 | 3,679 | 2492 | 4,093| 3.592 | 3,147 
Tobacco nes sede 98 97 1!1 46 89 58 | 41 
Sngar-cane i) a8 694 955 O17 | $23} S41 | 861 
Grapes er 1,530 1,388 1,809 1,592 1,605 1fot + 1,513 
Orchardst — Citrus 2,385 5,787 5,748 ; "638 8,997 | £3,897 3,734 
Other ' 6,846 8,760 7,218 ae 5,281 | £6,222 5,865- 
Bananas... el tbe me 214 1,745 1,697 1,501 
Market Gardens .| 2,842 | 3,301 | 2,398 le 1 ee 3 | 1,66] 1,003 1.608 
Nanther of Culti- aii | 

vated Holdings*| 46,349 | 50,728 | 49,668 49,391 T 52,3394) 58,6097 | 54,1267 


* Holdings on which more than one crop was grown are inchided once only. 7 Excludinz crops 
of Icss than one acre, which were included in 1925-26 and earlier years. t Orebaras are 
included in both grouns if citrus. as well as other are grown. The number of orchards of 
one acre or more Was 8,532 in 1937-88 and 8,197 iu 19338- “39, 


The number of farms on which wheat is sown is subject to seasonal 
fluctuations, and it has declined in the past twenty-five years, notwithstand- 
ing a large increase in the area devoted to this crop. Many small areas are 
cultivated for green food for use on the farms. The holdings on whieh these 
crops are grown are relatively more numerous than the wheat farms, though 
the area under wheat is many times greater than the area of any other 
crop. Moreover, portion of the area under wheat—vyarying from one-fourth 
to one-seventh—is cultivated on the “shares” system, by which a number 
of growers may be engaged in cultivating one holding. 


AGRICULTURAL FRODUCTION. 


The area under cultivation in New South Wales in the season ended 
81st March, 1939, was 7,044,038 aeres aud 5,319 acres were doubled-cropped; 
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so that the total area of the crops, as shown below, was 7,049,357 acres. 
Particulars as to the area and yield of the various crops are as follows :— 


Tape 592.—All Crops, Area and Production, 1938-39. 


° Avernge 
Name of Crop. Area. | Production. Yield 
Yer Acre. 
Grain— acres, | bushels. bushels. 
Wheat ... 4,650,872 59,808,000 12-9 
Maize 122,201 2,905,020 23-8 
Barley (Mating) 6,961 111,780 161 
» (eed) . 7,233 105,900 14-6 
Oats... 399,449 4,831,110 12+} 
Rye 10,403 134,940 13-0 
Rice 23,533 2,774,987 117-9 
Hay— tons. tons. 
Wheaten 559,437 611,736 1-09 
Barley ... 2,225 2,238 1-00 
Oaten 413,002 430,824 1-04 
Rye 1,663 1,151 0°69 
Lucerne... 92,598 135,315 1-46 
£ 
Green Yorlder-(Fed-off) 573,569 1,156,965 aaoue’e 
Root Crops— tons. 
Potatoes 16,866 39,385 234 
Sweet Potatoes 420 1,671 3°98 
‘Onions... |. es 105 316 3'00 
Turnips «ee da 6,709 30,528 455 
Other ... eae 438 1,962 448 
Miscellaneous Cr ops— bushels. bushels. 
Broom ee 
Seed w+ oa. wag el abe wel) 6,240 218 
S 2,868 ewt. owt, 
.__ Fibre mn wel) 10,878 3°79 
‘Tobacco (Dried Leaf) és ah 629 3,550 5-64 
Sugar Caue— tons. tons. 
rushed... ik eae . 10,458 336,701 32°20 
Stand-Over... a re O;772° | caaweas ‘eeaee 
Grapes— tons. 
Wine Vanieties ae rf 7,499 16,613 uae 
Table Varieties ‘ive ad 3,178 4,084 | cesace 
ewt. 
Drying Varieties. Sv 5,011 121,525 | sieeve 
gallons, 
Wine Made 00. cee kee ef ae ee 2,591,747 | sees 
Youug Vines For Wine GL [ee ates 
Other.. . G44 | cee das 
Orchards— bushels. 
Productive 56,756 5,606,644 oe 
Young Trees ... aie T3748) | veivee =| aes 
Bananas— cases. cases. 
Productive Pe 11,677 989,191 85 
Young Stools ... PY ry | 
Pineapples— cases. cases. 
Productive 178 21,566 121 
Young Plants .., DS. | eaten aes i 
£ £ sd 
“Market Gardens ... 7;528 413,109 5417 6 
}-eases.. }CASCS. 
Tomatoes .,, 2,144 568,025 265 
tons. tons. 
Pumpkins and Melons 5,153 12,654 2-46 
£ £ os. cd. 
Nurseries .,. 842 118,817 141 2 3 
Other Crops 19,692 [ee | nee 
Total. 7,049,357 ves a 


NoTE.—Land under crops which failed is reckoned-in the avera L* 
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Wheat is, by far, the most extensive crop. A large area is sown for hay 
and green feed. Other cereal crops grown fairly extensively are oats 
and maize, and the rice crop is large though it is produced from a relatively 
sinall area. All but about five per cent. of the total area under crop was 
used for one or other of the five leading crops in 1938-39. 


A comparative statement of the area and production of the principal 
crops of New South Wales is shown below :— 


TaBLE 593.—Principal Crops, Area and Production, 1915-16 to 1938-39. 


Crop. 1915-16. 1925-26, | 1935-36. | 1937-38. 1988 39. 
Wheat (grain)— 
Area vn sea a. acres *4,188,865 | 2,925,012 | 8,851,373 | 4,464,664] 4,650,872 
Total yield... .. bush, 66,764,910 |33,806,000 48,822,000 |55, 104,000 |59,898, 000 
Average yield p.a, ... bush. 15-9 11°6 12°7 12°3 12°9 
Maize (Grain)— 
Area ... i » acres! 154,130] 120,955; — 119,849 125,049 | 122,201 
Total yield... ... bush.| 3,773,600 | 3,278,350 | 3,224,780 | 3,403,140 | 2,905,020 
Average yield p.a, ... bush. 24°5 27:1 27:7 27°2 23°8 
Oats (grain)— 
Avea ... tea ve ACLES 58,636 101,087 279,622 | 255,144} 399,419 
Total yield... v» bush.| 1,345,698 | 1,615,650 ) 4,735,740 , 3,895,130) 4,831,110 
Average yield p.a. ... bush. 23°0 16:0 16°9 13°3 12'1 
Riee— 
Avea sing vee acres ste 1,556 21,705 23,737 23,533 
Total yield... ... bush. a 61,098 | 2,163,520 | 2,268,907 | 2,774,987 
Average yicld p.a. ... bush, it 39°3 99°7 95°6 1179 
Hoayt— 
Area. oe « acres} 1,108,919] 750,605! 658,810 759,562) 1,038,925 
Total yield... .. tons) 1,578,938] 866,275 | 837,386 | 825 309| 1,13],264 
Average yield p.a. ... tons 1-42 115 1:27 1:09 Ll 
Green Feed Crops— 
Avea Bea . acres} 162,945] 479,464 610,401) 638,409) 573,569 
Potatoes— 
Area ... es ve. acres 19,589 22,731 22,743 21,372 16,866 
Total yield... . tons 44,445 43,137 62.$82 50,833 39,385 
Average yield p.a. .., tons 2°27 1:90 2°76 2°38 2°34 
Sugar-eane— 
Area cut ar wee acres 6,030 8,688 10,416 10,716 10,458 
Total yield... » tons} 157,748| 297,835] 280,472] 361,724] 336,701 
Average yield p.a. .., tons 26°16 34:22 26°93 33°76 32°20 
Fruit— 
Area’... a ve. acres 63,823 89,003 97,860, 104,243 102,577 
Market Gardens— 
Area ... ati vee Geres 10,967 8,985 7,026 7,268 7,528 
Total yield ... ..  £] 400,860| 682,726] 349,261] 398,217) 413,109 
Average yield p.a. .., £ 36°6 76:0 49°7 54°8 54°9 
All other Crops~ 
Area... 7 ve acres 26,843 35,445 55,876 59,996 78,379 
Total Areaf —...._ acres} 5,800,747 | 4,543,541 | 5,735,681 | 6,470,160 7,049,357 
* The large area n 1915-16 was sown in response to a national appeal, f Mainly wheaten, caten, 


and lucerne, t Including area double-cropped. 
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Value of Agricultural Production. 


The estimated value of the agricultural production of the State during 
the last five seasons and the proportionate value of each crop to the total 
value are shown in the following table, the valucs being based on prices 
realised on the farm or at nearest railway siding. The net value of 
agricultural production is shown in Table 597. 


No deduction has been made from these values for cost of materials used 
in production of grain, and the fodder used for farm stock is included at 


jts farm value. 


Tas_p 594,—Value of Agricultural Production, 1985 to 1939. 


Grogs Value at Place of Production. Proportion per cent. 
Crop. — 
: rae : (934-|1935-,1936-|19$7-|108e~ 
1984-"5. | 1935-36. | 1936-37. | 1937-38. | 1958 39. ap. | 3A, | 37, | 38. | 39. 
4 £ £ @ re 
Wheat (grain) .. ++] *7, 149,580 }*8, 137,000 |12,989,209 | 9,203,800 6,695 O£0 | 47°2 | 48-4 | 55°5 | 45°5 | 36-3 
Maize ,, oo .-[ 458,810] 644,180] 708,670] 716,0-0| 582,490] 80] 38] BO! BS] 29 
Barley ,, . ee 22,370 28,680 41,330 28,360 27,200 | G2] OZ} OZ] Ol} O1 
Oats os nt ..| 842,280] 894,630] 418,290] 480,980} 443,180] 23) 23) 18) a4) 27 
Rice ” oe ..| 336,080] 354,620] 879,720) 880,220; 444,430) 22] 22) 16) 19) 24 
Hay and Straw... —_..| 2,476,670 | 2,227,210 | 3,021,410| 3,547,980) 4,252,420 | 16°3 | 13-2 | 12-9 | 17-4 | 23-0 
Green Food .. _...| 1,064,040} 1'179.050 | 1,280;920| 1,258:710| 1:106,970| 6-9) 7:0] 55! 62] 6-3 
Potatoes .. Pc «-| 320,590] 394,680) 404,160] 212,020 422,570 | 21} 23) 1:7| 19) 23 
Sugar-cane * «.| 846,829] 854,820) 410,010; 489,240 482,520] 23) 23) 18] Qs] 26 
Grapes... --| 202,510] 248,670] 318,520] 226,400] 292,900} 1:3) 15] 1:3] 16] 16 
Wine, Brandy, ete... 71,250 95,810} 110,110} 116,170 80,420 | O44] OG} OG] OG} OF 
Fruit—Citrus .. | 496,400 584,660 | 653,180} 659,950} 823,800] 33] 35) 28) 82) 4:5 
Other .. — ..| 1,040,080 | 1,147,840 | 1,601,060 | 1,681,190 | 1,492,320 | 7:0) 68] 68] 82} 81 
Market-gardens. . ..| 839,670 | 849,260} 382,200} 398,220) 413,110 | 2:2) 21) 16] 19] 22 
Other Crops”... »{ 606,310 629,970 706,790 | 886,410 819,980 | 33) 38] BO] 41] 46 
Total oe » 115,161,280 |16,795,980 | 23,415,570) 20,430, 130)18,458,950 | 100) 100) 100] 100} 100 


* Including Commonwealth Government bounty amounting to £1,121,600 in 1934-35; £564,368 in 
1935-36, and in 1938-39, £1,329,180 Commonwealth and State Bounty. 


The value of agricultural production in New South Wales depends mainly 
on the wheat crops, the value of wheat (grain and hay) in 1988-39 being 
£8,644,950 or approximately 47 per cent. of the total. The value of the 
other individual crops, except truit, is comparatively small. 


Due principally to an upward trend in prices of wheat, the value of 
agricultural production increased in each year from 1984-35 to 1936-37. 
In the latter year the value £23,415,570 was the highest recorded since 
1924-95 when it was £28,785,000. Wheat prices declined in 1987-88 and 
1988-39 and over the two years the value of agricultural production showed 
a decrease of 21.1 per cent. to &. 


The above represent estimated gross value as at place of production. 
They include, however, such items as fodder for stock (£3,225,000 in 1938-89) 
and seed (£1,028,000 in 1938-39) which are produced for use on the farm, 
They also include value of purchased materials such as fertilisers, £651,000; 
sprays, etc., £82,000; and water, £72,000. After deducting these, the nat 
value of production was £18,401,000 in 1988-39. 
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Value of Production per Acre. 
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The following table shows the aunual value of gross agricultural produc- 
tion and the average value per acre since 1887. 


Tani? 595.—Agricultural Production per Acre, 1887 to 1989. 


Average Average Average 
Years ? idel 30th June— Annual Area Annual Value of Value per 
Cultivated. Production. Acre. 

acres. & £ os. d. 

1887-91 858,367 4,030,611 413 11 
1892-96 1,147,733 3,812,393 3.6 5 
1897-1901 2,114,250 5,592,620 212 11 
1902-06 2,515,268 6,302,903 210 1 
1907-11 2,933,021 §,565, 164 218 5 
1912-16 4,507,748 12,867,474 217 1 
1917-21 4,349,814 16,986,250 3.17 8 
1922-265 4,620,110 22,328,630 415 5 
1927-31 5,4€7,982 16,842,398 3°17 
1932-36" .., 5,826, 754 15,656,024 2138 9 
1983* 5,107,049 14,546,6507 217 0 
1983* 6,330,370 17,474,2207 215 2 
19384* aa nes 6,281,477 14,301, 990F go a G 
1935* poe eu 5,684,558 15,161,280f 213 4 
1986* eae Sie 5,730,315 16,795, 980F 218 7 
1927" oA ais 5,951,043 22,415,570 318 8. 
1938* aoe 6,464,624 20,480,180 3.3 «2 
1939* 7,044,038 18,468,950 212 5 


* Season ended 31st March. 


t Including Wheat Bounty. 


The comparatively high value of production per acre shown in the ten 


“years prior to 1897 was due to the fact that agriculture was on a smaller 
scale, and crops produced by intense cultivation formed a larger proportion 
of the total than in.recent years. The higher values shown between 1912-16, 
1922-26 and in 1936-87 were due maiuly to the higher level of prices received 
for produce, but the influence of this factor is affected by variations in the 
yield per acre. A comparative statement of the average farm value per acre 
of various crops is shown below: 


Tapie No. 596.—Farm Values of Crops per Acre. 


Average Values per Acre. 
Crop. 
Ten Years | Five Years . 
ended. ended 1984-35. | 1935-36. 1936-87. | 1937-38, | 1938-39, 
1913-14. 1933-34. 
£sd) £€s.ai£s.d} £8, d] £s.d|£ 8s. d]£ 8. d. 
Wheat for Grain 117 1} 112 2116 ¢| 2 2 & 8 5 +/2 1 & 1 810 
Maize for Grain .| 4 611} 410 5 319 —| 5 7 @ 6 11/54 C4 7 2 
Oats for Grain ...) 2 4 9] 1 6 7/118 1c] 1 8 8} 115 1/117 §)1 4 8 
Hay 38 8 9 8 0738 5 3} 8 7 6 4 0 £§/413 4/319 6 
Potatoes 1l 2 6 811 O16 6 O|17 8 O] 16 4 -€)918 525 1 1 
Sugar-caneT 21 9 4| 34 2 545 16 1/8618 11} 40 1 G/4513 146 2 9 
Vineyards} 16 12 4| 23 2 519 6 5 28319 8} 28 5 5/29 10 9123 15 11 
Orchardst | 1017 9! 2310 11/21 4 5) 24 7 2/28 1 827 3 929 14 5 
Market-gardens ..| 31 7 5| 6113 850 5 7/49 ld 2| 52 2 2/54 15 105417 6 
I 


7 Productive area only. 
The average value of production per acre measures the effect. from year 


to year of yield obtained aud prices realised, i.e., the combined effect of 
season and market on the average returns obtained by farmers from their 
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holdings. To make the analysis complete such factors as the cost of pro- 
duction, the general level of prices, and acreage cropped per farm, should 
be taken into consideration. Low prices for crops were the principal causes 
of the low average values per acre in recent years. 


Gross and Net Values of Agricultural Production. 


In the absence of actual records of farm sales and purchases there is 
considerable difficulty in valuing net agricultural production. But the 
estimated values in each of the last ten seasons are shown below :— 


Taste 597.—Agricultural Production—Gross and Net Values, 1929 to 1939. 


Difference 
y ross between road eee we Net Net yore 
ear + Principal in 5 Production| Value of 0! 
ended beh ag Market protien aed for |yalued at | Principal | Production 
31st Princi sal and Pp eH of 1 gt ak ised Farm or Materials after 
March. | yfarkels Country | production. | in Aerieul [earest rail — nsed. deducting 
4 . Prices. Ce One itt scart siding. Materials, 


tural Work, 
qd) (2) @) (4) @) (8) (7) (8) 


——— a a ee eS) ee ee ee a 


(Thousand £.) 


1929* , 23,800 4,444, 19,358 2,724 ; 16,632 1,091 , 15,682 
1930* | 18,839 3,570 15,269 9,922 | 12,347 974 | 11,373 
1931* | 17,196 4,868 | 12,328 1,579 | 10,749 973 9,716 
1932 | 18,368 3,821 | 14,547 | 1,027 | 13,520 551 | 12,969 
1933 | 22,441 4,987 17,474 | 1,698 | 15,776 652 | 15,124 
1934 18,606 4,304 | 14,302 L841 | 12,461 737 | 11,724 
19385 | 19,439 4,278 | 15,161 1,774 | 13,387 600 | 12,787 
1936 | 20,805 4,009 | 16,796 1,982 | 14,814 675 | 14,139 
1937 | 28,079 4,663 | 23,416 2,202 | 21,214 699 | 20,515 
1938 | 25,112 4,682 20,439 3,364 | 17,066 896 | 16,260 
1939 | 23,665 5,206 13,459 4,253 | 14,206 805 | 13,401 


» Year ended 30th June. 


‘ In estimating the net value of production as shown above, no account has 
been taken of depreciation on machinery and plant because of the difficulty 
in arriving at a reasonably reliable measvrement of the amount of de- 
preciation. The average auntval-amcunt of sech depreciation since 1929 is 
estimated to have been in the vicinity of £1,000,000. 


The second column provides a relative measure of the importance of agri- 
cultural production to the community by valuing all items on a common 
basis. It includes the value of transport, handling and marketing ser- 
vices rendered after the products leave the railway siding nearest the farm 
up to the point of sale in metropolitan markets. It has, however, the 
disadvantage of including values for such gervices on certain products which 
remain on the farms or are sold to neighLouring landholders. 


The third colunm includes what may be called “costs of marketing” 
(freights, handling charges, cominissions, ete.) that would have been paid 
if all products had been sold in the principal markets; the ratio to the total 
in the second column varies under the influence of changes in the volume 
and composition of agricultural production as well as changes in price 
levels, freights, conmmigsions, ete, 


The figures in the fourth column are those published in Table 549 and 
are inclusive of the estimated value of seed and fodder used in the course 
of production. The value placed on these is shown in the fifth column and 
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the effect of deducting them is shown in the sixth column, which repre- 
sents, as nearly as may be with existing data, the approximate money 
return to farmers for agricultural products, though it is inclusive of 
agricultural products used as stock feed in other rural industries valued 
at £4,163,C00 in 1938-39. 


The seventh colunm represents approximately the value of the 
principal nou-rural materials used in agricultural production, and 
the eighth is the net value of agricultural production excluding the 
approximate value of the principal goods and services provided by non-rural 
industries. It represents approximately the aggregate incomes of farmers 
and their employees from agricultural production without deductions for 
interest, depreciation, etc., on farm properties, implements, machinery, ete, 


Prices or AGRICULTURAL PRopuctTs. 


The prices realised for agricultural produce in New South Wales, when 
not regulated by an authority, vary with the seasons, or, as in the case 
of wheat, with world markets, and, therefore, show very great fluctuations. 
In times when export prices fall steeply and remain at low levels for an 
extended period (as between 1931 and 1936) the prices of all agricultural 
products are apt to fall on account of the general collapse of values. 


In wheat and flour alone there is a regular external trade. Prices of 
flour, bran and pollard, are generally determined by the Flour Mill Owners’ 
Association of New South Wales. But since December, 1938, these have 
been under the supervision of a Wheat Products Prices Committee 
appointed by the Government of New South Wales. A Government levy 
was added to the price of flour, as part of a plan to assist wheat growers, 
from 80th March, 1981, to 31st May, 1934, and from 7th January, 1935, 
to 24th Iebruary, 1936, and the existing levy dates from 5th December, 
1938. Details as to the rate are shown on page 782. 


The following quotations represent the average prices obtained for farm 
products (local and imported) in the various Sydney markets. The average 
for the year represents the meau of the prices ruling during each month, 
and does not take into account the quantity sold during the month. The 
prices ruling in each month, «e¢., the mean of the daily quotations, are 
shown in the “Statistical Register.” 


TasiE 598.—Wholesale Prices of Agricultural Products, 1931 to 19389. 


(Sydney.) 
Commodity. 1931. | 1934. | 1935. 1936. | 1937. | 1938. | 1939, 
£a dl/&s. d|£ wd jf sud. }e£ s. ad. £sd £s. d. 
“Wheat (fa q.).. .. bush} 0 2 54/0 2 8t/0 3 2$]0 4 24 0 5 04 0 3 «#52 0 2 62 
-Flour (at Mill) .- ton 911 4*|9 5 7* 101910* |10 17 10*| 12 6 2 9 5 4*|12 61 
-Brau ie es ooo” 317 0 410 0 56 20 65 0 613 0 65 0 410 0 
{Pollard . ooo 4 1 0 6 0 0 6 20 6 56 0 617 0 65 40 412 0 
‘Oats aye an .. bush} 0 2 72/0 2 7 0 25')0 2 43 0 3 43 0 310 02 9 
Maize .. as eee 0 38 74/0 3 12)0 4223/0 4 9} 0 5 6E 0 4 Of 0 4 44 
Potatoes (local) .. ton 610 9 617 10 9 41 7 4 3 418 1 9 310 13 3 9 
Qnions 4 oe “99 7 0 7 |10 6 4 9147 |1817 7 11 9 6 {10 5 2 | 1613 4 
Hay— 
Catt: is rae 519 0 729 7152 7 71 819 8 916 2 714 1 
Lucerne es preety 48 1 4 0 3 5 383 512 4 5 16 1L 61211 611 3 
hafi— 
Wheaten we BN 318 3 491 4111 414 4 513 4 614 3 42 0 


— 


* Includes Flour Tax, see page 732, 
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The combined price variations since 1901 of agriculturn’ produce in 
Sydney markets, weighted according to the average consum tion in New 
South Wales in the three years 1911-18, are shown below. ‘'‘he prices in 
1911 have been adopted as base and called 1000. The index, h: ing weighted 
on the basis of consumption in New South Wales, is to be viewed rather 
from the standpoint of prices paid by consumers than of prices paid to 
producers. 


TABLE 599.—Wholesale Price Index Number—Agricultural Produce, 
1901 to 1939, 


Year, Index Number. Year. Index Number. Year. Index Number, 
1901 834 1914 | 1135 1927 1767 
1902 1266 1915 | 1648 1928 1456 
1903 1181 1916 1163 1929 1707 
1904 789 1917 1127 1930 1428. 
1905 972 1918 1377 1931 1061 
1906 929 1919 1990 1932 1137" 
1907 1003 1920 2430 1933 1122 
1908 1343 192] 1750 1934 1114. 
1909 11384 1922 1633 1935 1279. 
1910 1012 1923 1720 1936 1299 - 
1911 1000 1924 1475 1937 1487 
1912 1339 1925 1680 19338 1523.. 
1892 1939 1351 


1913 1069 1926 


From 1921 to 1929 agricultural prices were high and relatively stable 
despite marked seasonal fluctuations. In May, 1980, however, there occurred 
an unprecedented collapse in the wheat markets of the world leading to a 
general agricultural crisis, world-vide in its incidence. The index of agri- 
cultural prices fell rapidly to 997 in March, 1931, and after fluctuating: 
generally between from 10 to 12 per cent. above the 1911 average during 
most of 1932 and 19388 declined again, reaching the low level of 994 in 
June, 1934. Wheat prices then improved and priees of agricultural pro- 
duce rose irregularly. Although another drastic fall in wheat prices began: 
late in 1937, the index number maintained a generally upward trend owing: 
to rising prices of chaff, hay and potatoes and reached the post-depression.. 
level of 1,759 in July, 19388. The rapid decline of wheat prices to a new 

“low level and the revival of natural pastures caused a steep fall of nearly 
50 per cent. in the index number during 1938-39. High prices of potatoes 
caused a short-lived rise in the general level of agricultural prices, but in 
the first quarter of 1940 improving prices of wheat were offset by lower 
prices of hay, oats and potatoes, and in March, 1940, the index number was, 
1,287 and 19 per cent. below the average level of the year 1938. 


AGRICULTURAL Macutnery, 
The following statement shows the area cropped, the total value of the 
agricultural machinery used, and the value of such machinery per acre of 
crop, in divisions of the State in the year 1938-39. The value of machinery 
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relates to such of the farm machines and implements as are used .fot 
agricultural purposes ag distinct irom pastoral and dairying activities. 
Tasie 600.—Agricultuval Machinery, 1996-27 and 1938-39, 


Value of Agricultural cata. rtal 
dot Area under Machinery ond Lmplements. pear aan 
Division. Crop nei were of crop 

ADBB-a9- 1926-27, | 1938-59. per'1938-39, 

Acres, & £ £os. a. 
Coastal... re a one 359,169 1,063,655 1,378,620 316 9 
Tableland eae ks sod 654,975 1,198,154 1,486,594 2. 8 
Western Slopes ... oe 3,581,895 4,607,176 5,237,279 19 3 
Central Plams.and Riverina es 2,427,374 2,911,523 8,334,257 17.6 
Western ... a aN ao 20,595 56,685 79,918 3817 7 
Total vie Vis ia 7,044,038 9,837,198 11,516,668 112 8 


In the coastal and tableland districts the areas under cultivation are 
small, including many small holdings highly developed for fruit-growing, 
dairying and market gardening; on the tablelands, slopes and plains the 
implements in use serve large areas under wheat and oats. In the Western 
Division there is a small area under irrigation. 

The value of agricultural machinery and implements declined . from 
£10,955,923 in 1929-80, to £8,486,935 in 1934-85 or by approximately 28 
per cent. in five years. While this is partly due to writing down of values, 
adverse conditions prevailing in the industry in these years apparently 
prevented the normal installation and replacement of agricultural mach- 
inery, With an improvement in the agricultural situation the value of 
machinery and implements in use has increased in each year since 1934-33, 
and ini 1988-39 reached the reeord—£11,516,668—an ineréase of £3;029,733, 
or 386 per cent. in the last four years. 

Power-driven Machinery and Tractors on Fanns. 

Particulars of the power-driven machinery and of other machines and 
implements used on farms in New South Wales as at the 30th June, 1930, 
were shown on page 196 of the Year Book for 1980-31. 

Information has becn collected as to the number of tractors on holdings 
annually since 1987. In March, 1939 there were 12,926 tractors on 11,822 
holdings iu the State, of which 5,921 were on 5,861 holdings in the Western 
Slopes division. The increase in 1938-39 was 1,419 tractors or 12 per cent. 
ecmpared with 2,571 tractors (29 per cent.) in 1987-38. 

The inerease in use of mechanical traction in rural activities is illustrated 
in the following statement, showing the number of tractors in use in each 
statistical division at 30th June, 1930, and 31st March, 1987, 1938 and 
1959 :— 

Tarte 6C1.—Tractors used on Farms, 1930, 1987, 1938 and 1989. 


| Tractors Number of Tractors 
rer i ao Per 1,000 Holdings. 
Division. : = 
| 1930. | 1937. | 1038. 193g. | 1930: | 1987. | 7938, | 1989, 
a ; No, | No. | No. | No. No. | No. | No. ; No. 
Coastal... Pr 447 895 | 1,182 1,442 15 28 38 47 
Tableland ... va 617 947 1,440 | 1,707 41 66 100 119 
N.W. Slopes ... ee 731 1,340 | 1,674 | 1,836 166 313 390 427 
C.W. Slopes ... .| ¥,097 | 1,532 | 1,898 | 2,045 253 346 428 464 
S.W. Slopes ... .| 1,109 1,434 | 1,790 | 2,040 135 179 224 252, 
N.W. Plains ... ae 212 455 583 628 112 237 300 326 
C.W. Plains ... os 304 316 422 eri 122 128 170 187 
Riverina ti ...| 1,592 | 1,916 | 2,345 oH 264 322 352 
Western ae hs 133’ |-- 101 173 20g whe 55 91 115 
s—|— —— a _™ 
Total ...| 6,242 | 8,936 | 11,507 | 12,926 a uz | isi] 172 
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The area under crop was 28.1 per cent. greater in 1938-39 than iw 1929- 
30, and the increase in the number of traciors used on farms was 107 per 
cent. In 1939 tlere were tractors on 17 per cent. of tle holdings as eom- 
pared with 8 per cent. in 1930, and the number of tractors per thousand 
acres of crop was 1.14 in 1930 and 1.83 in 1939. 


Use or Tractors anp Horses on WaHear Farus, 1939-40. 


Statistics showing the relative extent to which tractors and horses were 

used in sowing wheat were obtained (for the first time) im respect of the 
wheat crop of 1939-40. There were in New South Wales 17,106 wheat 
farms of which 8,479 were worked entirely by horses, 7,181 by tractors 
> exclusively and 1,496 on which béth tractors and horses were used. Of 
. 4,694,200 acres sown with wheat in 1939, 2,049,020 acres were worked by 
horses and 2,645,180 acres were worked by tractors. There were 107,286 
horses used in wheat farming and farm-owned tractors on wheat farms 
numbered 7,259. The number of hired tractors used in wheat farming 
_Was not ascertained but is believed to be about 2,000. 


The relative extent of the use of horses and tractors in the main wheat- 
growing sections of the State in 1939-40 is shown in the following 
summary :— 


Taste 682.—Tractors and Horses on Wheat Farms, 1989-40. 


Districts.* 
Nerthern. Central. | Southern. | Total. 
Holdings growing Wheat:— No. No. . No : No. 
Worked entirely by tractors 2,333 2,317 2,418 7,098 
Do. do. horses 942, 2,750 4,716 8,403 
Worked partly by tractors 140 534 818 1,492 
and partly by horses. 
Total... ...| 3,415: 5,601 7,982 | 16,998. 
Area of Wheat sown :— acres. acres. acres. eeres. 
Worked entirely by tractors 761,213 793,201 693,703 2,248,117 
Do. do. horses...| 106,490 552,553 1,662,097 1,721,140 
Worked partly by tractors 67,857 271,519 371,531 710,907 
and partly by ‘horses. 
Total ... .../ 935,560 1,617,273 2,127,331 | 4,680,164 


* Approximate; Coastal and Western Divisions aré excludcd. 


The use of tractors in the main wheat-growimg districts in 1939-40 was 
proportionately greatest in relation to the larger crops, but even on farms 
where the area of wheat sown was less than 300 acres, 37 per cent. of the 
number and 40 per cent. of the area sown were worked entirely by tractors. 
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Particulars relating the method of working and the areas sown with 
wheat in 1989-40 in the same districts as in the preceding table are as 
follow :— 


Tasty 603.—Size of Wheat Crops and the Use of Tractors and Horses, 
1989-40. (Excluding Coastal aud Western Divisions.) 


| Areas Sown with Wheat. 


‘ 200 acres t 1,000 d 
Under 300 aeres.| “pa acres £0 eee Total, 
Holdings growing wheat— No. No. No. No. 
Worked entirely by tractors 3,934 2,986 178 7,098: 
Do. do. by horses 6,246 2,139 23 8,408 
Worked partly by tractors 452 941 99 1,492 
and partly by horses, 
Total...... 10,632 6,066 300 16,998 
Area of wheat sown— acres. acres. acres. acres. 
Worked entirely by tractors 610,500 1,386,499 251,118 2,248,117 
Do. do. by horses 824,978 866,903 £9,259 1,721,140 
Worked partly by tractors 83,555 480,331 147,021 710,907 
and partly by horses. 
Total......| 1,519,033 2,733,733 427,398 4,680,164 


Pessons Excacep In AGRICULTURE. 


The following table provides a comparison of the number of persons. 
returned by laud-holders as being constantly engaged on rural holdings: 
with agriculture as their principal activity. The number includes working” 
proprietors, unremunerated members of the family working on the holding,, 
and permanent employees but excludes casual employees. , 


Tanie 604.—Agricultural Labour and Machinery, 1914 to 1989. 


Persons Persons 
Per- Area Valne of Per- Area Value of 
Year, manently under Machinery Year, manently uuder Machinery: 
En- Crop. Used, En- Crop. Used, 
gaged.* gaged.* 
: 
No, acres, £ No. acres, £ 


1913-14 | 59,818 | 4,568,841 | 5,029,938 || 1926-27] 41,650 | 4,595,711 | 9,837,193 
1914-15 | 58,020 | 4,808,627 | 5,159,959 || 1997-28 | 42,293 | 4,994,515 |10,849,613: 
1915-16 | 56,904 | 5,794,835 | 5,362,027 || 1998-29 | 38,275 | 5,440,762 |10,883,551 
1916-17 | 52,758 | 5,163,030 | 5,449,657 || 1929-30 | 38,049 | 5,499,408 10,955,923" 
1917-18 | 48,386 | 4,460,701 | 5,615.995 || 1930-31 | 38,224 | 6,809,510 |10,526,391 
1918-19 | 43,823 3.800,844 | 5,696,916 || 1931-32] 37,260 | 5,107,049 | 9,526,396: 
1919-20 | 47.392 3,770,155 | 6,128,753 || 1932-33 | 40,279 | 6,330,370 | 8,869,795: 
1920-21 | 48,896 , 4,464,342 | 7,120,381 |; 1933-34 | 39,716 | 6,281,477 | 8,607,639: 
1921-22 | 47,268 | 4,445,848 | 7,884,713 || 1934-35 | 38,725 | 5,684,558 | 8,486,935 
1922-23 | 48,154 | 4,694,088 | 8,536,164 || 1935-36 | 38,796 | 5,730,315 | 9,039,026 
1923-24 | 46,823 | 4,803,046 | 8,799,353 || 1936-37 | 40,490 | 5,951,043 | 9,949,677 
1924-25 | 46,278 | 4,911,148 | 9,427,730 | 1937-38 | 40,303 | 6,464,624 |11,050,645: 


1925-26 | 43,365 | 4,541,423 | 9,588,318 || 1938-39 | 41,519 | 7,044,038 [11,516,668 


* Landowners, members of their families and employees engaged principally in cultivating the soil. 

The decrease in value of machinery used between 1929-80 and 1934-385 was. 
apparently due to a writing down of values as well as to non-replacement 
of worn out machinery, 
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The decline between 1914 and 1919 in the number of persons engaged 
in agriculture was probably due mainly to enlistments for military service, 
although the adverse conditions ruling in the imdustry exercised a depres- 
sing influence. This latter cause doubtless operated to a marked extent 
during the severe drought which prevailed between 1918 and June, 1920. 
The number increased after the demobilisation of large numbers of the 
expeditionary forces, although in 1919-20 there was an almost complete 
failure of the wheat crops of the State, and agricultural operations were 
considerably restricted. 

Further decline occurred subsequently and the number of persons en- 
gaged permanently in agriculture in 1938-39 was about 30 per cent. less than 
in the years immediately preceding the war although the area under crop 
was approximately 50 per cent. greater. The explanation apparently lies 
in the more extensive use of tractors and in the improvement in agricultural 
machinery by which the capacity of the ploughs, harvesters, reapers and 
binders and other plant has been increased in such a way that less man 
power is required to cultivate the greater area of land. Moreover the 
speedier means of transport by reason of the substitution of motor for horse- 
drawn velicles and the extension of railway facilities have enabled the far- 
mers to effect a considerable saving in labour. The decrease between 1928 
and 1929 may be ascribed in part to a change in the basis of classification, 
and there was a marked decline during the depression until 1931-82. 
Fluctuations in the total area under crop, due mainly to seasonal con- 
ditions, also influence the number of persons permanently engaged in 
agriculture. 

Data as to the number of casual and itinerant workers are uot obtainable 
and it is impossible to gauge to what extent, if at all, the decrease in the 
number of persons permanently engaged in cultivating the soil is offset by 
casual employces. Data as to wages paid to casual employees, however, 
show that there was no significant substitution of casual for permauent 
labour. Wages paid to casual employees were about 2 per cent. less in 
1938-39 than in 1987-38. 

Particulars of the numbers of persons permanently engaged in and of 
total wages paid to employees in rural industries are shown in the chapter 
“Rural Settlement” of this Year Book (Table 778). The number of persons 
recorded at the Census of 1933 as being engaged in agriculture is published 
in the chapter “Employment” of this Year Book (Table 543). 


TF Ertivisers, 


In New South Wales superphosphate is the only artificial fertiliser 
used extensively, the soils in the wheat areas being generally deficient in 
phosphoric acid. Tests of manuring conducted on the farmers’ experiment 
plots indicate that benefits derived from the application of super- 
phosphate to wheat-lands, as a general rule, are most marked in the 
southern portion of the wheat-belt, viz., the South-western Slopes and the 
Riverina. The beneficial results gradually diminish throughout the western 
districts which form the central portion of the wheat-belt, and 
the advantage gained by the use of this fertiliser is least in the heavier 
soils of the north-western districts. The results may be affected, however, 
by the fact that in the south fallowing is more common than elsewhere. 

The average quautity of superphosphate used on crops fertilized with : 
this manure only was 64 lb. in 1938-39. The number of farms on which 
superphosphate was used on crops was 25,708 in 1938-39, as compared with 
24,760 in 1937-38. 
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‘The following table shows the area of Jand and the quantity of manure 
used on crops (excluding pasture grasses) during the year 1988-39 :— 


TaBle 605.—Manures used on Crops, 1938-89. 


hang Manures Used. 
Total Are: 
Division. ee ‘or Crops 
Manured. Natural, Artificial, 
acres. acres, loads. owt. 

Coastal... ry on 359,199 170,051 186,698 435,888. 
Tableland ary 654,975 350,410 21,134 257,763 
Western Slopes ‘i 3,581,895 2,320,922 7,972 1,193,758 
Central Plains se 766,784 343,637 161 137,276 
Riverina - 1,669,590 1,506,050 9,916 919,618 
Westorn ... 20,595 15,393 2,070 28,624. 

Whole State 7,044,038 | 4,706,463 227,951 2,972,927 


‘The total area of crops treated with natural manures in New South 
Wales was relatively small, beige only 85,770 acres, including areas on 
which both natural and artificial manures were used. The greater part 
of the natural manures is used in the metropolitan division. 


The quantities of the principal kinds of artificial fertilisers used in 
1988-89 were 2,622,324 ewt. of superphosphate and 171,458 ewt. of hone- 
dust, in manuring 4,584,162 acres and 30,149 acres respectively. On 56,382: 
acres of crops 179,145 ewt. of other kinds of artificial fertilisers were used.. 


The application of manures to agricultural lands is practised most exten- 
sively in the southern districts. Tu the relatively inextensive agricultural 
areas in coastal districts more than 47 per cent. of the area sown was 
manured in 1988-39. Ignoring the duplication of area in cases where the 
same laud was manured more than once in the year for different crops, the 
proportions in:the coastal divisions rauged from 28 per cent. on the north 
to over 86 per cent. ou the south. A summary relating to the use of 
artificial manures in the northern, central, and southern sections of the 


hinterland (excluding the Western Division) is shown below. 


mainly wheat-growing districts:— 


These are 


TabLe 606.—Artificial Manures used in Various Districts. 


Sections Total Area Proportion Average 

of the area under Artificial of arca amount of 

Yablelands, crop. fertiliser fertilised to f£criiliser 
Slopes , (Exchuling used. area used 

oud Plains | Peptures.) under erop. per acre. 
I = om 
1937-38— acres acres. | ewt. per eent, ewt, 
Northern ... 1,029,753 52,384 | 35,864 5:08 0-68 
Central ee-| 2,041,373 1,342,639 | 661,951 65°77 0-49 
Southern ... w.{ 3,027,121 2,715,628 1,627,303 89°71 0°60 

1938-39— 

“Northern... 1,195,442 74,445 46,071 6°23 0-62 
Central 2,213,077 1,509,407 743,618 68:20 0-49 
Southern ... “| 3,255,725 2,925,701 1,718,726 89°86 0°59 


a a rere 
* See map in frontispiece of volume. 
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The following table shows the total area cultivated, the tolal area 


manured, and the nature of the manures employed, in various years:— 
Taste 607.—Area of Crops Manured, 1908 to 1939. 
: : Total Area Manures Used— Proportion of 
Season. pes oie of Crops ‘ares Manuved to 
la Manured. Natural. | Artificial, |Area under Crop, 
acres. loads. ews, per cent. 
1907-98 2,570,137 423,678 144,021 267,120 16°48 
1913-14 4,568,841 2,226,742 166,753 1,010,596 48°74 
1915-16 5,794, 835 2,753,431 177,788 1,132,446 4752 
1920-21 4,464,312 1,998,429 160,361 998,191 44°76 
1925-26 4,541,423 2,635,483 268,930 1,709,557 58°03 
1929-30 f,499,408 3,896,692 130,009 2,523,469 7151 
1980-31 6,809,510 4,45u,794 142,416 2,631,444 66°83 
1931-32 5,107,049 2,267,004 153,777 1,382,303 44°39 
1932-338 6,330,370 3,238,716 185,710 1,752,13 516. , 
1938-34 6,281,477 8,301,538 175,810 1,900,955 52456 
1934-35 5,684,558 3,367,725 193,952 1,908,810 59-24 
1935 -36 5,739,315 3,587,838 210,160 2,134,719 62°61 
1936-37 5,951,043 3,816.709 237,931 2.405,571 Gde14 
1937-88 6,464,124 4,286,976 225,962 2,749,772 66°32 
1988-39 7,944,038 4,706,463 227,951 2,972,927 66 81 


The quantity of superphosphate used on the areas sowu with wheat 
was 1,755,774 cwt. in 1987-88, and 1,698,837 ewt. in 1938-389, an average of 
56 lb, per acre manured for wheat. 


Information regarding the use of artificial manures on pastures for 
each year since 1927-28 is shown in the chapter “Pastoral Industry.” In 
1938-89 an aggregate area ot 828,439 acres on 5,377 holdings was treated 
with 758,462 ewt. of fertiliser. 


With the object of enabling primary producers (other than growers of 
wheat for grain) to continue the use of fertilisers, nothwithstanding low 
prices for their products, the Commonwealth Government provided a 
subsidy of 15s. per ton of fertilisers used in lots of one ton or more during 
1932-33. The rate of subsidy was 15s. per ton in the years 1984-85 and 
1935-36. In later ycars the late was 10s. per ton on quantities of not less 
than half a ton and not exceeding 20 tons (10 tons in 1988-39) used on any 
one farm. The principal uses to which fertiliser was applied under subsidy 
were the topdressing of pastures, the cultivation of oats, and the manuring 
of fruit trees, vegetables and sugar-cane. The sums received by farmers in 
New South Wales under these provisions were £19,908 in 1982-88, £28,00¢ 
in 1984-85, £56,211 in 1935-36, £40,058 in 1936-387, £80,048 in 1987-38, and. 
approximately £26,000 in 1988-39. 


The sale of artificial manures is regulated by the Fertilisers Act, 1934, 
which repealed the Fertilisers Act, 1904. The vendor of fertilisers 
is required to scll under a registered brand or name, and to furnish 
to the purchaser a warranted statenient as to their uature and chemical 
composition. Provision is also made for inspection and analysis of 
fertilisers, summary proceedings against offenders, and the publication: of 
an annual list of fertilisers showing the prices, the average unit value of 
constituents of conmmercial value, and the registered brands. 
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SILARE-FARMING. 


The system of share-farming, introduced towards the end of the last 
eentury, has been an important factor in rural development in New 
South Wales. Under the system the owner provides suitable land and 
sometimes seed and fertiliser, and the farmer generally provides the 
necessary plant and labour. The contract usually is that the land be 
operated for a specified purpose and a fixed time. Various arrangements 
ave made for sharing the product. Sometimes the parties to the agreement 
take equal shares of the produce up to a specified yield, and any excess goes 
to the farmer as a bonus. In other cases the owner takes one-third and 
the faymer two-thirds of the total product, 


The following table shows particulars regarding the areas used for culti- 
vation or dairying on shares during 1920-21 and each of the last eleven 
years :— 


Taste 608,—Share-farming, 1920-21 to 1938-39. 


Holainis Area Farmed on Shares, 
used for Share- 
een Share farmers. Cultivatio: Dairying. Total. 
Farining. ns arying. @ 
| 
No. No. acres. acres. acres, 


1920-21 1,668 | 2,731 | 614,351 | 121,976 | 736,327 
1928-29 3,281 | 4,402 | 840,072 | 343,942 | 1,184,914 
1929-30 3,458 } 4,672 | 898,863 | 356,147 | 1,255,010 
1930-31 | 3,720 | 5,033 | 1,018,591 | 396,863 | 1,415,454 
1931-32 4,083 } 5,603 | 863,083 | 464,093 | 1,327,176 
1932-38 6,606 | 9,119 | 1,599,191 | 554,151 | 2,153,342 
1933-34 5,916 | 8,091 | 1,377,323 | 614,600 | 1,991,923 
1934-35 5,877 | 7,765 | 1,179,882} 661,543 | 1,841,375 
1935-36 6,331 | 8,401 | 1,169,931 | 736,062 | 1,905,993 
1936-37 | 6,490 | 8,380 | 1,214,170 | 765,788 | 1,979,958 
1937-38 6,846 | 8,796 | 1,359,217 | 777,272 | 2,136,489 
1938-39 | 7,266 | 9,437 | 1,568,426 | 810,519 | 2,378,945 


Since 1928-29 the number of holdings used wholly or in part for share- 
farming has increased from 3,281 to 7,366 and the area farmed on shares 
from 1,184,914 acres to 2,378,945 acres. In 1928-29, the system was used 
for agriculture exclusively on 2,301 holdings, and for dairying only on 273 
holdings. Corresponding numbers in 1938-39 were 4,658 and 226. Holdings 
with share-farmers engaged in agriculture and dairying in combination 
(including dairy farms on which only fodder crops for dairy cattle were 
erown) numbered from 707 in 1928-29 to 2,482 in 1938-39. 


Practically the whole of the area cultivated on the share-system is 
devoted to wheat-growing. The system was well developed in 1915-16, 
when the area farmed on shares exceeded one-fifth of the total area under 
crop in the State. During the next three years the returns from wheat-grow- 
ing were sniall on account of droughts and market difficulties, and share- 
farming diminished more rapidly than other systems of cultivation. Sub- 
sequent experience was largely affected by seasonal conditions, but there was 
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a substantial increase in share-farming between 1921 aud 1933. In 1932-33 
the area cultivated in this manner was larger than in any other season, 
representing one-fourth of the total area under crop in the State. There 
was a decline of about 419,000 acres in the next two years, but the area in 
1937-88 was nearly as large as in 1932-33, and that of 1938-389 was the 
highest on record. The proportion cultivated represented 22.3 per cent. of 
the total area under crop. 


Of the areas cultivated in 1938-89 on the shares-system 853,079 acres 
were in the Western Slopes Division and 553,459 acres were in the Central 
Plains and Riverina. There were 810,519 acres share-farmed for dairying 
of which 745,581 acres or 92 per cent. were in the North Coast Division. 


Dates or PLANTING AND HARVESTING. 


The usual periods of planting and harvesting the principal crops of the 
State in the main districts in which they are sown are as follows :— 


Most Usual Months of— 
Crop, 
Planting. Harvesting. 

Wheat . ie «| April-June... November-January, 
Maize ... roe ...| September- December .. ‘| January-July. 
Oats. site wi] March-May ... vas October Decomibar, 
Barley ... we wif May ow. — ...{ October-December. 
Rice... ...| October ... oes ..| April-May. 
Potatoes—early | July-August... ...| October—January. 

as late ...| November ar ...| February-August. 
Sugar-cane ..| September igs .| July~November, 
Tobacco a ‘| November-December . .| Maveh-April. 
Broom Millet .. oe September-November... January-April. 


INDIVIDUAL CROPS. 


WHEAT. 


Wheat is the staple agricultural product of New South Wales. It is the 
principal product on probably one-eighth of the rural holdings of the State, 
and three-quarters of the average area under crop is devoted to wheat. The 
farm value of wheat-crops (other than those used as green fodder) in 
1938-39 was £8,644,950, including £6,695,040 from grain and £1,949,910 from 
wheaten hay. The amount of £1,329,180, representing bounty and relief 
payments to distressed wheatgrowers provided by the State and Common- 
wealth Governments is included in the total. 


The mild climate of New South Wales makes it possible to work the soil 
on scientific lines throughout the year, and admits of the utilisation of 
paddocks for pastoral purposes after the crop has been harvested. The time 
of sowing varies according to district and seasonal conditions, but is 
seldom earlier than March or later than July. Harvesting generally begins 
in November and may extend until February, 
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WHEAT GROWING IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Area, Production and Average Y¥ eld, 1834-19389. 
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The Wheat Belt, 


' A deseription of the nature and extent of the wheat belt. of New South 
Wales was published on pages 573 and 574 of the Year Book f-~ 1928-29. 
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The extension of the limits of wheat-growing in New South Wales formed 
the subject of special reports by the Government Statistician in 1905, 
1918, and 1928. Since the latter year there has been little change in the 
eastern and western limits of wheat growing in New South Wales. 


Development of Wheat Growing, 


Wheat:growing as an industry in New South Wales has expanded steadily 
since 1890. The area sown exceeded first 1,000,000 acres in 1897-98 and 
2,000,000 acres in 1904-05 and was doubled during the next ten years. From 
the latest figures available it is-estimated that an. area of between 20,000,000 
aeres and 25,000,000 acres in the principal wheat districts is suitable for 
cultivation, and of this area 4,650,870 acres was actually sown with wheat 
for grain in 1938-39, 

The following statement shows the area under wheat for grain and for hay, 
‘togétlier with the total produetion, average yield per acre, and quantity 
exported since 1897-98, the first season in which there was a surplus of 
wheat for export :— 


TapLe 609.—Wheat 


Area, Production, aud Exports, 1898 to 1940. 


Area under Wheat. Yield. Average yield per | 23 
acre, a: 
Season. ; 3% 
For Grain.|For Hay. | Fed-off.*| Total. Grain. Hay. | Grain. Hay. é 
a 
thousand | thousand thousand 
acres, acres, acres acres bushels. tons. bushels, tons, |bushels. ¢ 
1807-98 998,350 | 213,720 t 1,207,070 10,5€0 182 10°6 "85 582 
1898-99 | 1,319,508 | 312,451 t 1,631,954 9,276 177 7'0 ‘BT 437 
1999-00 | 1,426,166 | 414,813 t 1,840,979 18,604 B41 95 "32 865 
1900-01 | 1,530,609 | 382,143 t 1,862,752 16,174 348 106 1:05 4.788 
1901-02 | 1,892,070 | 312,858 t 1,704,928 14,809 287 106 ‘92 2,914 
1902-08 | 1,279,760 | 320,588 t 1,600,348 1,585 76 12 “24 154 
1903-04 | 1,561,111 | 286,702 t 1,847,813 27,88: 45% 175 1°58 9,772 
1904-05 | 1,775,955 | 284,867 t 2,060,322 16,464 207 93 73 5,061 
1905-06 | 1,930,447 | 313,582 ft 2,253,(.29 20,737 305 107 ‘97 5,338 
1906-07 | 1,866,268 | 316,945 | 16,744 | 2,199,942 21,818 403 117 1:27 6,246 
107-08 | 1,890,171 | 366,925 | 129,813 | 1,885,909 9,166 198 6'6 ‘54 962 
1908-09 | 1,394,056 | 490,628 | 104,202 | 1,989,086 15,483 427 111 ‘87 4,866 
1909-10 | 1,950,180 | 380,784 5,825 | 2,876,789 28,532 566 14°3 149 12,111 
-1910-]1 | 2,128,896 ] 422,972 | 61,458 | 2,613,256 27,914 468 131 PTL 14,493 
“1911-12 | 2;880,710 | 440,243 | 80,781 | 2,901,684 25,088 423 10°5 “96 10,172 
1912-13 | 2,281,814 | 704,221 | 31,557 | 2,967,292 32,487 780 14‘6 Vil 17,116 
1918-14 | 3,205,897 | 584,226 | 23,893 | 3,763,016 88,020 5&8 11°9 13 20,088 
1914-15 | 2,758,024 | 569,481 | 815,661 | 4,143,016 12,831 355 4-7 62 , 188 
1915-16 | 4,188,865 | 879,678 | 53,702 | 5,122,245 66,765 1,212 15°9 1:38 23,514 
1016-17 | 8,806,604 | 633,605 58,101 | 4,498,310 36,698 814 9-6 1-28 21,262 
1917-18 | 3,329,371 | 435,180 | 63,8€5 | 3,828,436 87,712 485 11:3 Vit 12,650 
1918-19 | 2,409,669 | 613,544 | 204,161 | 3,227,874 18,325 517 76 *g4- | 19,694 
1919-20 | 1,474,174 | 716,770 | 877,696 | 3,068,540 4,383 315 30 49 427 
1920-21 | 3,127,377 | 520,555 | 15,420 | 3,603,352 55,625 £2 178 1°58 41,746 
1921-22 | 8,194,949 | 467,363 24,785 | 3,687,047 42,767 575 134 1:23 21,798 
1922-23 | 2,942,857 | 593,184 | 350,968 | 3.892,009 28,668 649 O7 1-09 8,e04 
1923-24 | 2,045,235 | €06,622 | 288,305 "| 8,924,262 33,176 703 11°3 1°01 11,976 
i 5 | 8,550,078 | 388,479 | 21,647 | 8,960,204 59,767 587 16'8 1°38 383,741 
9,925,012 | 449,803 | 286,552 | 3,661,367 33,806 444 116 “99 10,951 
9 3,352,736 | 311,213 36,160 | 3,700,109 47,541 304 142 12 18,697 
1927-28 | 3,029,950 | 369,960 | 622,385 | 4,022,295 27,042 343 8-9 93 15.516 
1998-29 | 4.000,083 | 375,270 19,C05 | 4,484,958 49,257 390 12°0 “OL 21,063. 
1920-80 | 3,974,064] 381,071 48,914 | 4,404,049 34,407 311 87 "82 Ld,o21 
1930-31 | 5,134,960 | 520,993 17,992 | 5,673,945 65,877 678 12:8° 1°80 44,122 
1931-32 | 8,682,945 } 202,234 20,008 | 8,905,187 54,966 76 14°9 1:29 38,769 
1982-83 | 4,808,918 | 290,556 24,525 | 5,119,034 78,870 396 164 1:36 40,779 
1933-34 | 4,584,092 | 324,129] 30,561 | 4,998,782 57,057 385 124 1:19 21,503 
1934-85 | 3,892,768 | 271,272] 26,017 | 4,190,087 | 48,678 342 129°5 1:26 30,471. 
1935-86 | 3,851,375 | 224,632 49,€51 | 4,125,056 | 48,822. 267 12:7 119 25,646 
1936-37} 3,982,864 | 293,854 28,417 | 4,305,135 55,668 352 140 1:20 28450 
1987-88 ' | 4,464,664 | 848,339°| 28,491 | 4.841404 55,104 850 12°3 1:00 26,360 
1928-39 | 4,650,872 | £59,437 3h,993 | 5,246,202 59.898 612 129 1:09 28,955 
1939-408 | 4,892,000 | 2 7,8°0' 15,350 | 4,625,190 76,551 820 17-4 7}... 


* Inclndes area sown for green: food. In 1927-28 and previous years all aveas fed-off were included in 
this column. In 1928-29 and subsequent years areas with an estimated fed-off value of less than that 
indicated in the next paragraph were trented-as having failed entirely, and the acreage was allocated 
to grain of hay according to the purpose for which sdwn, § Preliminary. 


t Information not avaiable, }.Flour has been expresyed at its equivalent in wheat. 
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Of the 42 harvests recorded in the foregoing table, average yields have 
been as follow: 8 under five bushels per acre, 9 between five and ten bushels 
per acre, 25 between ten and fifteen bushels per acre, and 5 over fifteen 
bushels per acre. The average annual area harvested for wheaten hay 
decreased heavily from 625,560 acres in the five years) ended 1916 and 
519,890 acres in the five years ended 1926 to 280,565 acres in the quinquen- 
nium euded 1936. Falling wheat prices and dry pastoral conditions 
yendered hay growing more profitable and there was an increase in area in 
each of the three seasons 1936-37 to 1938-39. In the latter year the area 
under wheat for hay was the largest since 1923-24. In 1928-29, 1980-31, 
1987-38 and 1938-39 areas with a fed-off value of less than 15s. per acre were 
classified as failed, and included with the areas sown for hay or grain. The 
value adopted was 7s. 6d. per acre in 1931-32 and 10s. per acre in later years 
to 1936-37. 

After expansion during the Great War and contraction in the years 
1917-18 to 1919-20, wheat growing tended to extend (with variations 
incidental to seasonal conditions) from 1920-21 to 1928-29. In response to 
a national appeal farmers sowed an area (5,134,960 acres) in 1930-31, more 
than half a million acres greater than the previous record area of 1915-16. 
During the depression wheat growing tended first to expand and then to. 
contract in reaction to low wheat prices, the area sown for grain decreasing 
by 20 per cent. between 1932-33 and 1935-36. A recovery of wheat prices led 
to greater sowings in following years, and in 1938-39 the area under wheat. 
for grain (4,650,872 acres) was the third highest on record. <A freslv 
collapse in wheat values caused wheat sowings to decrease again in 1939-40. 


Wheat Districts, 


The statistical divisions of New South Wales are shown on the map as 
the frontispiece of the Year Book. 

The principal wheat-producing divisions of the State, arranged in order 
of importance, are the Riverina, the south-western slopes, the central- 
western slopes, the north-western slopes, the ceutral plain, the central 
tableland, and the northern plains. A diagramatic illustration of the 
relative areas of the wheat lands in the respective statistical divisions of the 
State in the quinquennial periods 1922-28 to 1926-27 and 1934-35 to 1988-39 
is shown as an inset to the graph published at page 708 of this issue. The 
average area harvested for grain and the average yield in each division for 
the period of ten years 1929-30 to 1938-39 are shown in the following 
summary :— 


TaBLe 610.—W heat Area and Production——Averages, Ten Years 1980 to 1939. 


District, Northern. Central. Southern. Total. 
acres. bus, acres, bus. acres. bus. acres. bus, 

Coastal ... ou ” s * = * bd 2,35C 33,56£ 
Tableland «| 10,732| 178,042} 196,02C| 3,002,824 3,591 60,71¢ 210,34€} 3,236,585- 
Slopes ... «| 401,100} 6,274,186) 912,39€) 11,284,804] 1,055,140] 14,870,177 2,368,639] 32,429,167 
Plains ... «| 190,783] 2,552,690) 314,203) 2,486,329] 1,205,909] 15,209,434] 1,710,895) 20,198,452 
Western Division ° * * * * * 10,015 86,982. 

Total w..| 602,615 Sueers| 1,422,628] 16,723,957] 2,264,640] 30,140,329] 4,302,254] 55,934,700 


* Comparable divizfons not ava'lable. 
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Although the proportions vary seasonally, on the average approximately 
53 per cent. of the.area harvested for grain is in the southern districts, 
38 per cent. in the central districts, and 14 per cent. in the northern dis- 
tricts. Thus the wheat belt is divided into three portions, of which the 
northern normally receives the greater part of its rainfall] in the summer, 
and the southern in the winter; the rainfall of the central districts is non- 
seasonal in character. Differences of soil, geographical features, cultural 
smethods, and other factors play a considerable part in determining the 
yields of the various divisions. 


The following statement shows that wheat is most extensively grown in 
the southern districts, and that in recent years the best results usually have 
been secured in the northern areas :— 


Taste 611.—Wheat Areas and Yields, 1930 to 1939. 


Area, een for Yield of Grain. Yield a eae per 
a 1995-80" Foy t20 a. 1982. |1033 1934-|1935- |1936-|1987-|1938 
fe 29 7 32-[1933-|1934- - -/1987— . 
eeo | 2988-89. |P9815°" [1038-30 33. | 34. | 36. | 36, | 37. | 38. | 39. 

1938-39. 1938-39 1938-39. | 
1,000 | 1,000 

acres.| acres. | bus. bus. | bus. | bus. | bus.|bus. |bus. | bus.| bus.| bus. 
Coastal 2,356 4,976 34 81} 142 |17:9}11-9)14:0) 7:11 15-0) 15-1) 16-3 
t{North’n | 602,615} 912,216) 9,000 |18,869] 14:9 | 12:9 | 17-7/ 14:3) 10-0) 13-4) 11-7| 20-7 
+Central |1,422,629|1,622,974) 16,724 | 17,621) 11°8 | 15:2 | 11-7| 11-6) 9-9) 13-0/ 10-9) 10-9 
+South’n ]2,264,639/2,101,414] 30,140 | 23,320) 13°38 | 17-9 / 11-6) 12-7| 15-2] 14-8) 13-6] 11-1 
Western | 10,015 9,292 37 7| 3:7 | 68) 1:°8) 1-4) 0-4) 5-6) 5:8) 0-7 
Total ../4,302,254/4,650,872| 55,935 | 59,898! 13-0 | 16-4 | 12-4) 12-5) 12-7| 14-0] 12-3) 12°9 


t Includes Tablelands, Slopes, and Central Plains, 


Generally speaking, the use of fertilisers and the practice of fallowing 
were most extensive in the southern districts, where, until recently, the 
average yield was usually greatest. This was due in a large part to the 
more dependable nature of the winter rains. But, as a post-war devclop- 
ment, substantial areas with rather uncertain rainfall were brought into 
cultivation in the western Riverina, and the generally poor results in the 
new areas have had an appreciable effect in reducing the average yield in 
the southern districts. Although in seven of the ten seasons since 1929-30 
the yield per acre in the northern areas was substantially higher than in the 
‘central or southern sections, seasonal conditions contributed to that result 
in most years. With these considerations taken into account it is probable 
that the well-established and important sections of the southern district may 
retain place as the part of the wheat belt in which the cereal is most success- 
fully grown. Notable progress has been made in the northern districts 
‘as may be seen in the increase in the average yield from 9.6 bushels per 
acre in the decennium ended 1923-24 to 14.9 bushels per acre over the ten- 
year period ended 1938-39. 


Rainfall Indea in Wheat Districts. 


The following summary provides a monthly index of rainfall in the wheat 
districts of the State since 1926. The index is derived from the ratios 
of the average rainfall of eleven districts to the normal rainfall in the same 
districts weighted in accordance with the average area sown with wheat in~ 
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each district. The normal rainfall for each month is represented by 160, 
and the index shows, therefore, the percentage of cejual to normal rainfall 
in each month:— 

TaBLe 612.—Rainfall Index in Wheat Districts, 1926 to 1939. 


Rainfall Index—New South Wales Wheat Districts. 
(Percentage of Normal). 


Month. | 
1926,/1927,]1028.|1929,) 1030. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1984, | 1985. | 1986. | 1937. | 1938] 19389 


January | 59 jll1 187 | 20) 44 69) 13) 143 | 169) 117 | 184 | 154, 74 | 38 
February | 28 | 22 411 |148 36 37 99 7 |.3810 | 104 | 207 37 | 81 221 
Macech .../256 | 88 ‘162 | 99 | 48) 270 | 180) 58 36) 24) 131 | 103 | 9 {287 


April .../267 | 71 187 jl41 | 67 | 204 / 181 86 | 117 | 199 | 67 | 41 | 75 |280 
May .../153 | 60 | 54 | 38 | 82) 312 | 48 74 4 28 | 48 | 56) 68 | 48 
Juno ,...| 75 | 89 | 76 | 36 |] 111 | 227} 72 64 72 | 33 | 107 63 | 83 [116 
July ...; 79} 63 j119 | 27 | 108 | 90 | 87 | 127 | 163 | 115 | 203 31 ' 9¢ | 60 


August ...) 97 | 69 | 27 /111 | 124) 50) 129] 50 | 187) 68, 93) 113 1141 [216 
September|101 | 63 100 | 95 | 43 | OL] 141) 152] 71) ll4j} 58 | 83) 30 | 48 
October | 61 [153 | 88 | 79 | 284 | 46 | 57 | 169 | 265 | 116 | 52 | 109 |139 |140 
November! 15 j135- | 32 |102 95 | 123 | 112 | 120 | 218 27 15 3) 54 1201 
December 136 | 57 | 19 |118 | 248 | 97 |} 59) 176) 66) GB} 215 | 73) 9 | 26 
V t ' i 
Averaze yiell of wheat per acre.* 
Bushels | 14-2 8-9 | 12-0, 8-7; 12-8 | 14-9 | 16-4 | 12-4 12:5 |12°7 | 14.0 | 12:3 [12-91 7-44 


* Saason ended March of following year, } Subject to revision, 

The significant months as regards the offect of rainfall on wheat yields 
are from April to October—especially April, May, and September. The 
wheat districts extend over practically the whole length of the hinterland, 
and seasonal conditions vary widely as between districts. The incidence 
of fallowing and fertilising, temperatures and winds also play a large part 
in modifying the eects of rainfall on yields. 

In the following table the rainfall index for the northern, central, and 
southern sections of the wheat belt is shown in comparison with the average 
yields per acre from fallowed and stubble lands in the seasons 1938-39 and 
1989-40 :— 

Taste 618.—Rainfall Index and Average Yield in Various Wheat Districts, 
1988 and 1959, : 


— 


Rainfall Index 1988—Wheat Districts. | Rainfall Index 1939—Wheat Districts, 
‘ Normal for each month= 100. i Normal for each moath= 100, 
Months 7 x T 
ae Central, aoe Total. || a Central. sat le Total. 
January tse one 90 99 60 74 |} 102 63 1d 38 
Februrary ... aes 75 61 90 $1 12 139 298 221 
March ae vee 20 9 vi 9 191 164 859 287 
April ... oes “ey 67 77 76 15 137 186 348 280 
May ... eee vee] 204 79 34 68 37 42 53 48 
June ... tes wn 54 75 95 83 81 T4 140 115 
July ... tee wis 94 109 87 4. 64 48 64 60 
August ave ve} 189 118 141 141 146 187 242 216 
September ... wef 48 27 27 30 16 26 63, 48 
October ae wee) 124 177 126 189 78 | 140 153 140 
Noveinher ... we 108 80 32 54 62 178 239 201 
December ... ca 10 21 3 9 43 28 22) 26 
Ce eee ec ee rs ae a, | ee i Tinea 
Average yield of ‘ 
wheat per acre—- 3 1933~-36. 1939-40,* : 
Fallowed. land bus.,. 23-1 18:0 12:3 13°0 16°3 21:8 18-2 To, 
Stubble Jand'‘tus,...] 20°6 95 83 | 126 | lat | 178 | 147 | 167) 


- * Preliminary, 
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Average Yield of Wheat. 

Viewed over a long period of years, the average yield of wheat in New 
South Wales has been subject to marked fuctuatious by reason of the widely 
divergent nature of the seasons, but reference to table 609 will show 
that these fluctuations have been much less marked since 1920-21 than 
formerly. The highest yields have usually been yrecorded in seasons 
following the worst droughts, and besides giving proof of the 
advantages of fallowing have gone far to make immediate compensation 
for the losses sustained. The lowest yield on record—that of the 1902 
season—was only 1.2 bushels per acre. It was followed by a yield of 17.5 
bushels per acre; and after a severe drought in 1918-20, an average of 17.8 
bushels per acre was obtained. The lowest average yield in any season 
since 1919-20 was 8.7 bushels per acre in 1929-30. In the ten following 
seasons, however, the average annual yield did not once fall below 12 bushels 
per acre and attained the high average of approximately 17.4 bushels per 
acre in 1989-40, 

‘The average annual yield has improved steadily since the commence- 
ment of wheat-growing for export m 1897. The higher averages obtained 
prior to this expansion are due probably to the fact that the smaller area 
under cultivation in these early years embraced a larger proportion of 
Jand specially suitable for wheat-growing. In decennial periods -the aver- 
age yields of New South Wales were as follows :— 


TABLE 614.—Wheat Yields, Decennial Averages 1882 to 1939. 


cerace Yi | revue Yi 
Period, AN cies | Period. as eae 
busbels, | bushels. 
1882-1891 13°80 | 1912-1921 11°62 
1892-1901 10°02 f 1922-1931 12°02 
1992-1911 11-04 ! 1950-19359 13°00 


In calculating these averages the area which was sown for grain but 
failed is included, while the area fed off or used for green fodder is ex- 
eluded. 

Although the yield is largely influenced by the nature of the seasons, it 
is apparent that, as scientific methods of cultivation are becoming more 
widely adopted and land is properly fallowed, tilled, and manured, the 
average is increasing. Another favourable factor exists in the improve- 
ment of wheat types by plant-breeding, 

The yield of wheat per acre in New South Wales is, on the average, 
rather higher than in most of the great exporting countries, but low com- 
pared with European yields under more intensive cultivation, Averages 
for the five years 1933-34 to 1937-38 and the seventeen years ended 1938 are 
shown below. 


« 
Taste 615.—Average Wheat Yields in Principal Countries, 1922-38 and 
1984-28, 


Average Yield . Average Yiold 
Country. eae Country. Dewars. 
38;1934-38) 934-38 
Dus. i bus. | bas. 
Cansda . 9°9 | Great Britain 
Tnited States 12'5 [and Northern Ireland] 33:4 | 34:4 
Argentina ... 123.|France .. | 220 | 234 
Australia... 121 [Italy oe vee} 198 | 178 
New SouthWales 12°38 [Rumania ... «| 139 | 14°6 
Russia (11.8.8. RB.) ee gees wiv see, nal E9°9:] 20°6 
{ : i 


* Partly approximation, 
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_Fallowing and the Wheat Yield. 


Since 1922-24 statistics have been collected of the yield of grain from 
the areas of new land, fallowed land, and unfallowed land sown with wheat. 
It is intended that land should not be classed as fallow unless it has been 
cultivated by ploughing during the year preceding the sowing, but it is 
doubtful whether farmers’ returns are made on this basis in all cases. 
Summer fallow is practised to some extent. 


The following table provides a comparison of the yields obtained from 
the various classes of land in 1988-89 in each of the divisions described on 
b 
page 711:— 


TaBLe 616—Wheat Yield from Fallowed and Unfallowed Land, 1938-39, 


Area.t Total Yield, Average Yield per 
; Acre. 
Division. 
New | Fallowed | Stubble New Fallowed | Stubble | New  |Fallowed|Stubble 
Land, | Land. | Land, Land, Land. Land. | Land, Land, |Land, 


acres. | acres, | bushels. | bushels. 
754 2,266 30,201 2,055 


acres, 


bushels. nual bushels. | bushels. 
Coastal wel 1,956 27 216 


48,903) 15-4 


Northern* ...] 131,795| 110,84&) 669,573) 2,533,632] 2,559,000! 13,776,273] 19°2 23°1 20°6 
Central* aie 95,220! 609,445] 918,309) 921,495) 7,952,646] 8,746,881 9°7 13°0 95 
Southern*® ...] 51 1730] 1,453,394) 596,290) 473,073| 17,907 780| 4,939,143 91 12'3 83 
Western ae 1 101 5,299 2,802 33 6,753 132 saa 13 er 
Total... 281,802) 2,179,740 24189,240 3,958,434) 28,428,234 27,511,332) 14:0 13°0 12°6 

* Ineludes Tablelands, Slopes, and Central Plains, d Including areas which failed. 


The average yields on fallowed land were far in excess of those from 
other land throughout the wheat belt. The climatic conditions prevailing 
in the various wheat districts and the methods adopted by farmers differ 
jn a marked degree, consequently the results shown above do not represent 
fully the benefits which accrue from fallowing. Still, it is apparent that 
even with present extent of fallow the improvement in the wheat yield 
has been appreciable, 


The average yields per acre from fallowed and unfallowed lands respec- 
tively in the northern, central, and southern districts of the State in each 
year for which records have been obtained are as follows :— 


Taste 617.—Wheat Yields on Fallowed and Stubble Land, 1924 to 1988. 


Yoar Northern Distriets.* | Central Distriets.* | Southern Districts.* Whole State. 
ar, 
Fallowed.| Stubble. | Tallowed. | Stubble. | Fallowed.| Stubble. | Fallowed.| Stubble. 
bushels, | bushels. | bushels.| bushels, , bushels. | bushels, | bushels. | bushels, 

1923-24 ... 8-3 6-8 10-4 8-5 15:3 12:2 141 9-6 
1924-25... 19:4 16:1 19-1 14-7 19-9 13-9 19-7 14°8 
1925-26 .. 9-3 76 15-3 10:7 £3-2 10-1 13:5 10:0 
1926-27 161 14:3 16:4 12:7 15-2 12:3 16-0 13°0 
1927-28 ... 5:8 3°6 9-0 5:7 11-7 75 11-2 59 
1928-29 ... 16:7 14:3 14:5 9-7 i137 9-2 13:9 10°6 
1929-30... 19-2 16-0 719 4-2 11:7 6-5 10:8 73 
1930-31  ...] 16:3 14:7 158 12°8 15:2 9°9 15:4 118 
1931-32...) 20-1 16°4 18°68 13°5 16°7 11°6 17:1 13-4 
1932-33 ...| 16:6 12°8 19°3 13-7 20°6 151 20°2 14:1 
1933-31 .. 21:4 17-0 14:0 10°3 14-0 7:8 14:3 10:7 
1934-35...) 18:0 13:3 13] 10:2 13°8 9°3 13°8 10:7 
1935-36 ...] 13-2 9-3 13-1 72 | 17-0 9-9 15:8 85 
1936-37... 168 128 15:0 11:4 | 16:0 11°8 15:8 11:9 
1987-38 ... 148 11:4 14:2 8-6 | 15:3 Od 15:0 9-6 
1938-39 ...! 23-1 20° 6 13:0 9°5 12°3 8:3 13:0 126 


“* Includes Tablelanda, Slopes, and Plains. 
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The following statement shows the approximate areas of new land, fallowed 
land, and stubble land sown with wheat harvested for grain, including that 
which failed entirely in New South Wales during each of the past ten 
Seasons :— 


Taste 618.—Areas of Wheat Sown on Fallowed and Unfallowed Land, 
1930 to 1939. 


Proportion 


Season. New Land. pet ta Pore Total.* oS ie - 

acres, acres, acres. acres. per cent. 
1929-30 ... ees 190,715 1,638,683 2,072,380 3,901,778 42-0 
1930-31 ... arr 297,618 1,708, 104 3,117,413 5,123,135 33:3 
1931-32 ... ie 123,661 1,473,678 2,062,609 3,659,948 40:3 
1932-33 ... ss 175,232 1,852,243 2,776,468 4,803,943 38:6 
1933-34 ... ase 180,088 2,152,276 2,251,728 4,584,092 46-9 
1934-35 ... be 133,018 2,242,764 1,516,986 | 3,892,768 57:6 
1935-36... es 127,249 2,199,006 1,525,118 3,851,373 57-1 
1936-37 ... see 180,729 2,144,932 1,657,203 3,982,864 | 53-9 
1937-38 ... ied 263,409 2,241 214 1,960,041 4,464,664 50°2 
1938-39 ... cis N 281,892 2,179,740 2,189,240 4,650,872 46-9 


* Approxiinate, 


The ratio of fallowed land to the total sown for grain in 1938-39 was 12.2 
per cent. in the northern districts, 37.5 per cant. in the central districts, 
and 69.2 per cent. in the southern areas. 


On the average, about half the total area cropped for grain is fallowed Jand 
but in response to a “ grow more wheat ” campaign in 1930 a large proportion 
of stubble land was cropped again in lieu of being fallowed. This factor, 
together with the exceptionally heavy rains in 1931, reduced the sowings of 
1931-82. In 1932-33 a substantially increased acreage was sown under all 
three headings, and in 1933-34 a normal proportion of the total area com- 
prised fallowed land. More fallowed land was used in 1934-35 than in any 
previous season when the proportion sown on fallows was 57-6 per ceut., and 
with one exception (58.9 per cent. in 1927-28) the highest on record. The 
proportion was high in the next two seasons, viz., 57.1 per cent. in 1935-36, 
and 53.9 per cent. in 1936-37. The percentage of fallowed land was lower in 
1937-38 and still lower in 1938-39 when an increased proportion of new land 
as well as stubble was sown in response to higher prices of wheat at the time 
of sowing. 


Varieties of Wheat Grown. 


Plant-breeding has been a continuous process since the time of Farrer, 
involving the introduction and subsequent replacement of new varieties of 
wheat as, step by step, progress has been made in evolving types more 
serviceable from the standpoint of climate and soil, disease resistance, 
quality and productivity. In this work the Department of Agriculture has 
co-operated with wheat-growers in cultivating experimental plots on farms 
throughout the State. 


Much attention has been given to milling and baking quality. In con- 
sequence weak, soft flour wheats of low gluten content have been replaced 
extensively by new varieties. The number of varieties recommended for 
cultivation has been reduced, and this has resulted in greater uniformity 
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in the f.a.q. sample, with consequent advantages in marketing. In 1939-40 
about 70 per cent. of the area sown was of the five leading varieties as com- 
pared with 56 per cent. in 1929-30. 


Particulars of the principal varieties grown in each season are published 
in the part “Rural Industries and Settlement” of the Statistical Register. 
Changes since 1934-85 are illustrated in the following comparisons :— 


Taste 619.—Varieties of Wheat Grown, 1935 to 1940. 


: Season. | Season. 
Variety. Variety. 
1934-36. | 1988-39. | 1989-40. | 1984-85. | 1938-39. | 1989-40. 
acres. acres. - acres, acres. 
Apollo oe te 793 858 Churka ab 29,179 67,284 63,660 
Anssie ... oo 31,317 * * Guiar... che ats 95,269 150,386 
Baringa ... awe 38,400 266,499 109,095 ; Marshali’s No. 3 74,685 s bd 
Bena its we} 71,659 ¥ * Nabawa «| 1,185,719 747,749] 420,846 
Benucubbin Ss vee 746,093 | 1,126,211] Benny ... wae 61,641 * : 
Bobvin 4. ..{ 449,313 ) 146,286 | 129,524 | Pusa No.4... 42,303 133,358] 185,361 
Canberra eo] 24,047 bs " Pusa No.111 ... ies 17,557 6,348 
Canimbla wl 16,465 * . Rajeh ... aot 21,705 - * 
Currawa ... w| 28,010 * ‘a Ranee ... w| 165,647 206,020] 234,500 
Dundee ... ...| 111,679 | 816,233 | 615,187 | Riverina neh 50,028 = * 
Dui aes aca|) 12, 188 = * Totadgin ea 28,164 
Federation vel 64,672 a * ‘Purvey ... 62,927 p 
Ford aes ..{ 513,399 | 994,110 | 839,826 | Waratsh 360,783 286,080) 
Free Gallipoli ...| 202,640 z - Yandilla King ...| 200,790 $0,480 
Georal ying. «| 28,092 | 101,480 96,242 | Other Varieties 336,608 430,187 
Total «.{ 4,125,598 | 5,120,000) 4,625,197 


* Information not cellected. 


For sowing m 1940 eleven principal varieties were recommended by tle 
Department of Agriculture and, of these, four were for use in defined local- 
ities only. The sevey main varieties were Ford, Dundee and Benecubbin 
(ntid-season) ; Gulav, Pusa 4 and Pusa IIL (very early maturing); and 
Ghurka (ate maturing). 


Beucubbin, which is replacing the hitherto popular Nabawa and Baringa, 
grows well imder dry conditions. It is highly resistant to flag smut, moder- 
ately resistant to stem rust, and produces heavy yields of bright grain of 
qwoderately good flour strength under dry ecnditions. Ford, adapted for 
cultivation over a very large part of the wheat belt, is also a discase- 
resistant, heavy yielding wheat milling into a medium strong flour. Dundee 
is a productive mid-season variety with medium strong grain and a strong 
straw. Pusa 4, Pusa III and Gular mill into flour of the highest baking 
quality produced in New South Wales. These yarieties are somewhat sus- 
ceptible to disease and rather light in yield but command a premium above 
that of wheat of fair average quality. 


The adoption of the newer varieties has led to.an increased average yield 
per acre and the satisfactory harvests in recent years of low and -irvegular 
rainfall were due largely to the development of drought and rust resisting 
varieties of wheat. Moreover, marked improvement in the milling and 
beking qualities of the grain produced has facilitated marketing abroad 
at prices above those secured for ordinary filler wheats. The trend ig to- 
wards concentration upon relatively few varieties of wheat of high quality. 
This will facilitate grading into well-defined classes and with this project in 


view arrangements have been made for the separate handling of a “hard 
white” milling wheat. 
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[ 7 Stze of Wheat Areas. 


The following table illustrates the reeent development of wheat-growing 
in respect of number and average size of areas sown per holding :— 


Taste 620.—Number and Average Area of Wheat Farms. 


Wheat sown for Grain, Hay, and Green lood. é Wheat sown for Grain, 
Holdings on 


which wheat 


Toms Holdi Total Area sown Average Area par eerie No. of |Areas sown “area 
oldings, with Wheat, Hole net dae green fuod, Toldings for graint Poa. 
ing. 
No. acres, acres, No. No. acres. | acres, 
1900-01 | 20,149 | 1,862,752 92 * kd * * 
1905-06 | 19,049 | 2,258,029 118 * * * . 
1915-16 | 22,453 | 5,122,245 224 * * = by 
1920-21 | 17,790 | 3,668,352 206 2,132 15,658 13,127,877! 200 
1925-26 7,074 | 3,663,367 214 2,797 14,277 | 2,925,012 205 
1926-27 | 17,1385 | 3,700,109 216 1,204 15,931 | 3,352,736] 210 
1927-28 16,817 | 4,022,295 239 2,710 14,107 3,029,950 215: 
1928-29 | 17,134 | 4,484,958 262 1,126 | 16,006 | 4,0°0,088] 256 
1929-30 | 16,382] 4,404,049 | 269 1,177$ | 15,205 | 3,974,064] 261 
1930-31 | 18,171 | 5,673,945 312 1,247 16,924 | 5,194,960] 308 
1931-32 | 16,875 | 3,995,187 937 gat 15,930 | 3,682,948] 23) 
1932-33 | 19,029 | 5,119,034 269 1, 668% 17,961 | 4,803,948] 268: 
1938-34 | 18,745 | 4,938,782 263 1,409t 17,336 | 4,584,092] 268. 
1984-35 | 17,585 | 4,190,057 233 1,462 16,121 | 3,892,768) 241 
1935-36 | 17,220 | 4,125,656 240 1,297 4 15,923 | 3,851,373) 242 
1936-87 | 17,484 | 4,805,135 246 1,10y 16,374 | 3,982,864) 242 
1987-88 | 18,563 | 4,841,494 251 1,914 17,272 | 4,461.664) 259 
1938-39 | 19,768 | 5,246,802 265 2118% 17,650 | 4,680,872) 264 
* Not available. + Excluding area cropped for hay. 


t+ Areas with fed-off value less than 15s, p-racre in 1928-1931, and fess than 7s, 6d. per acrein 
1032, tess than 10s. per acre from 1933 to 193/ and less than 15s. per acre in 1988 and 1939 lave been 
classified as failed eutircly and included in the t ritd column of the table. 


The expansion in area between 1928 and 1980 was due mainly to an in- 
crease in average areas sown, aud there was a marked increase in the number 
of growers in 1930-31, Depressive market conditions and the unusually 
small area of fallowed land available were responsible for a severe diminu- 
tion in acreage, and the number of growers in 1931-32. The anticipation 
of a Government bonus, and the persistently low prices received for 
wool probably induced many additional farmers to grow wheat in 1982-33, 
with the result that there was a substantial increase in both acreage and 
the number of growers. There was a moderate decline from 1983-384 to 
1935-36, then both the area sown and the number of wheat-growers 
increased again; in 1938-39 more farmers grew wheat’ than in any season of 
the past two decades and the average area devoted to wheat per holding was 
preater than in the preceding five years. 
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The following table provides a summary of the areas of holdings on which 
wheat was grown for grain in the seasons 1987-38 and 1938-39 arranged in 
groups according to the area cropped for grain :— 


TaBLE 621.—Wheat Holdings in Area Series, 1937-38 and 1938-89. 


1937-38 | 1938-39, 
Area cropped A 
aad rea on aaaAlt Average || Area ; Average 
for Grain, ee cropped Eroduchion yield Helis cropped Eee yield 
BS: | for grain, Or srain. | per aere. || 788+ | for grain. Rvain. | per acre, 
acres, No.| acres. bushels. | bushels.|| No. acres. | bushels. |bushels. 


1-49 9,214) 48,446) 649,881] 13-4 | 2,361] 50,474] 757,882] 15-0 
50-299 | 9,309/1,563,876 |21,916,692] 14:0 |) 9,302 |1,548,108 [21,661,770 | 14-0 
300-499 | 3,788|1,899,747 |16,241,097| 11-6 || 3,937 [1,428,405 [17,150,157 | 12°0 
500-999 | 1,717)1,100,126 |11,963,838 | 10-9 | 1,889 ]1,175,996 14,284,062) 122 

1,000-1,999 | 214) 265,471) 3,034,468] 11:5 272) 337,760) 4,528,683 | 13-4 


2,000-and 30| 87,498 | 1,278,024} 14:6 |} 39] 110,129] 1,515,996] 13°8 


over, 


Total _,,,!17,272/4,464,664 [55,104,000 | 12-3 | 17,650) 4,650,872|59,898,000 | 12°9 
) 


In this table wheat-farms are divided somewhat arbitrarily into six 
classes, graded according to the size of the area cultivated for grain. Those 
where less than 50 acres are cultivated for grain may be considered to bo 
held by growers earning their livelihood principally by other means. 
In 1938-89 these numbered 2,361 or 18.4 per cent. of the total. Where the 
areas cultivated range from 50 acres to 299 acres growers may be considered 
to draw their subsistence from wheat-growing in a degree ranging from 
partial to complete dependence—these numbered 9,302 or 52.7 per cent. of 
the total. Where the area cultivated exceeds 300 acres hired labour is 
usually employed in connection with the whole of the operations, or more 
than one grower is concerned. Areas of this kind numbered 5,987 and 
represented 83.9 per cent. of the total. 


Tn all, areas of less than 80 acres in extent were sown with wheat for grain 
on 1,566 farms. The total number of areas under 1060 acres in extent sown 
with wheat for grain was 4,183; from 100 to 199 acres, 3,853; from 200 to 
299 acres, 3,627; from 300 to 899 acres, 2,392; and from 400 to 499 acres, 
1,445; theu the number diminished rapidly as the area increased. In 
1928-39 there were 39 wheat crops of 2,000 acres and over in extent. A 
number of large crops, however, are farmed on the shares system, and in 
some cases more than one share-farmer is engaged. 


The difference in the average yields in area series are not usually very 
pronounced, and are affected by such factors as rainfall and location. 


Generally in recent years the areas over 2,000 acres in extent have been the 
most productive. 


A table showing the number, area and production from wheat crops 
in area series in each division of the State is published in section “Agri- 
culture” of the Statistical Register of New South Wales. This shows that 
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the 39 crops of 2,000 acres and over in extent in 1938-39 were distributed as 
follows:—In Riverina 10, North-Western Slopes 10, South-Western Slopes 
5, Central-Western Slopes: 8, North-Central Plains 4, Central Plains 1, and 
Central Tableland 1. 


Tn 1987-38 the quantity of wheat harvested was less than 1,500 bushels on 
6,764 holdings, or nearly 40 per cent. of the holdings on which wheat was 
grown for grain. With wheat at about 8s. 43d. per bushel (as in 1987-38), 
1,500 bushels would return the farmer about £253 gross at country railway. 
Tt is obvious that the majority of the farmers who harvested less than 1,500. 
bushels, and probably many of the 3,720 growers who harvested between 
1,500 and 3,000 bushels of wheat—if dependent upon wheat-growing—would 
not gain a reasonable livelihood from the season’s activities. On many 
holdings where a very large quantity was harvested it represented the 
production of the owner and several share-farmers, 


Details of the distribution of the 1937-88 harvest in production series, 
by divisions, are:— 


TABLE 622.—Wheat Crops in Production Series, 1937-88. 


Number of Holdings on which 
Wheat Harvested was— 
Division, 
Under 1,500 to | 8,000 to | 6,000 to | 9,000 or 
1,500 2,999 5,999 8,999 more Total, 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels, | Bushels. 

Coastal . aes os 91 3 2 J 2 99 
Northern "Tablelands ve sos 133 23 19 7 1 183 
Central Tablelands... “as 838 281 249 101 74 1,543 
Southern Tablelands ... id 119 9 J 1 1 131 
North Western Slopes «| 1,025 464 510 183 123 2,305 
Central Western Slopes «| 1,082 719 855 384. 244 3,234 
South Western Slopes eel L174 943 1,201 444 294 4,056 
North Central Plains ... sa 469 128 106 59 52 814 
Central Plains ... ia iby 546 144 718 23 9 800 
Riverina a vel 1,262 999 1,182 376 252 4,071 
‘Western Division fas eee 25 7 4 vee ite 36 

Total—New South Wales ...| 6,764 3,720 4,207 1,529 1,052 | 17,272 
Production— 

Thousand bushels ... «| 3,860 8,056 | 17,485 | 10,883 | 14,820 | 55,104 


Wheat Growing in Conjunction with ‘Grazing and Dairying. 

A special compilation of wheat statistics for the season 1932-83 was 
undertaken by this Bureau to assist a Royal Commission on the Wheat, 
Flour and Bread Industries, and a similar survey was made in respect 
of the year 1935-86. Tables presenting the information in respect of each 
statistical division are published in the Part “Rural Industries and Settle- 
ment” of the Statistical Registers, 1933-384 and 1935-36 and the results 
were sulumarised in the Official Year Book, 1985-36. 


Consumption of Wheat in New South Wales. 

Estimates of the average annual consumption of wheat in New South 
Wales in periods from 1892 to 1929 were published on page 552 of the Year 
Book for 1929-30. These were based upon total recorded production, less 
net exports, with due adjustment for recorded stocks and for seed wheat. 
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Additional data have been obtained since the year 1927 which enable 
‘estimates to be made of consumption exclusive of seed wheat and of wheat 
retained for use in the locality in which it is grown. Direct returns are 
mow collected as to the quantity of seed wheat used; these show an average 
of approximately 1 bushel per acre. 


For the purpose of the estimates, the wheat year is considered to extend 
from 1st December to 30th November, and at the latter date returns of stocks 
are obtained. As, however, in some years considerable quantities of new 
‘season’s wheat arrive on the market in the latter half of November and as 
records of wheat in transit are dificult to obtain it is not possible to 
estimate closely the consumption of individual years. 


It is estimated that the average annual consumption of wheat in New 
South Wales at the present time is 17,000,000 bushels plus a varying 
annual requirement for seed wheat. This total includes an annual aver- 
‘age of 13,000,000 bushels converted into flour for home consunrption and 
4,250,000 bushels used for various other purposes—principally poultry feed. 
The amount required for seed varies oe fa to year with fluctuations 
iu the area sown and may range from 4,000,C00 bushels to a little over 
5,000,000 busnels. On the average, seed eee may be estimated at 
4,700,000 bushels and the total annnal requirement at about 92,000,000 
bushels under present circumstances. 


Marketing of Wheat. 


As interstate trade in wheat and flour is comparatively small, the main- 
tenance and further development of the wheat industry in New South Wales 
are dependent largely ou world demand, on the efficiency of production, 
the facilities for gaining access to overseas markets, and on the main- 
tenance of such Hed conditions that it will pay local farmers to 
grow wheat. The price of wheat for export is determined by world’s parity, 
which fluctuates with the world supply and demand. The market for the 
exportable surplus of local wheat is found chiefly in Europe, but quantities 
of flour are sent to the countries and islands of the Pacitie and Indtan 
Oceans. Tor some years after 1980 large quantities of wheat were shipped 
-to China and Japan but this market has diminished. The market for 
Australian wheat in Europe is affected by the competition of great wheat- 
producing countries nearer the market—the United States, Canada, the 
Argentine, and Russia—which derive advantages from shorter distances 
‘aud lower ocean freights. Normally these advantages are counteracted 
to some extent by the greater land haulage necessary from the interior to 
the coast of some of these countries, but under war conditions they are 
increased by the pressure on shipping space and the dangers of ocean 
transport. In recent years greatly increased production by many European 
‘countries, and the imposition of tariffs and import quotas, have diminished 
international trade in wheat. 


For the duration of the war all wheat grown in Australia is to be handled 
in compulsory pools controlled by the Australian Wheat Board. Tt is the 
responsibility of the Board to find markets for the wheat at home and 
abroad. Contracts have teen made for the sale of large quantities of 
wheat to the British Government. 


The movement of wheat and flour oversea and interstate from New South 
Wales is shown below. The narticulars for the respective years relate to the 
twelve months ending 80th November, and therefore represent the movement 
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following each harvest. Flour is expressed at its equivalent in wheat, viz., 
‘48 bushels of grain to 2,000 Ib. flour. 


Taste 6283—Exports of Wheats and Flour Oversea and Interstate, 
1929 to 1939 (New South Wales). 


— 


| et Export | teneraed 
Year Export Oversea. Taber tate. “a Total Net Export. pines ae 
> :$011 Nov 5 : A 
ah rye “| wheat. Flour. | Wheat: | Flour. Wheat. | Flour, ene bis aa 
Expressed iri thousand bushels of wheat. 
1929 ~—.,...|_:117,120 9,879 2,912 1,948 | 20,032 9,827 ; 29,859 5,158 
1930 wel 4,633 7,141 2,128 1,377 6,761 | 8,518 | 15,279 5,856 
1931 «| 33)836 9,341 1,973 574 | 35,809'| 9,915 | 45,724 5,453 
1932 | 25,920 | 10,285 3,970 661 | 29,890 | 10,946 | 40,836 2,140 
1933 ...| 34,669 | 11,256 7,611 1,031 | 42,280-| 12,287 | 54,567 6,110 
1934 «| 10,430 | 11,513 4,015 1,335 | 14,445 | 12,848 | 27,293 13,302 
11935 «| 16,324 | 12,666 2,028 1,084 | 19,252 | 13,750 | 33,002 5,980 
1936. ...| 16,442 8,828 5,969 888 | 22,411 9,716:| 32,127 2,719 
1937 «| 19,513-| 9,187 5,210 920 | 24,723 | 10;107 | 34,880 33272 
1938 ..| 16,807 | 10,836 |- 4,017 899 | 20,824 | 11,735 | 32,559 4,134 
1939 | 13,993 | 15,808 8,569 511 | 17,562 | 16,319 | 383,881 6,733 
* Partly estimated, 


Owing to the difficulty of obtaining accurate records of interstate move- 
ments of wheat and of stocks of wheat and flour, the above figures aré in 
some degree approximate. It is not possible to use them in conjunction 
‘with the recorded crop to estimate annual consumption in New South 
Wales, because the recorded crop-also is necessarily. an approximation. 


The market fluctuations in tlie quantity of wheat exported annually 
«are due mainly to changes in the size of harvests. After increasing’ year 
by year from 1930 to 1985 the quantity of flour exported contracted sharply 
in 1986, then increased moderately again, and in 1939 exceeded that of any 
earlier season, sutpassing the record quantity of 1935 by 18.7 per cent. 


Further particulars of the flour trade of New South Wales are shown in 
the following table relating to years ended 30th June which do: not, how- 
ever, correspond very closely to wheat seasons :— 


Tasre 624.—Flour Trade of New South Wales, 1933 to 1939. 


Year ended 30th June, 
Particularg, | 
1033, 1934, | 1035. 1986. | 1987, 1038. | 1939. 
bus. bus. bus. | bus | bu 
‘Wheat gristed «-[25,221,428 ]24,033,438 |27,041, 903 25, aren 22,137, 126 22, a3 O17 26,427,182 
Flour expressed in tons (2,000 1b.). . 

#lour produced «| 625,651 | 495,779 | 555,173 | 523,281 | 464,498 | 476,881 | 547,112 
Flour. .exported— 

Ovorsea* .., ...| 238,466 209,055 | 272,071 231,007 187,351 202,210 293,726 

Tntorstatet .. «| 26,095 33,375 31,699 24,568 24,962 25,028} 17,120 
#lour imported-—- é 

Ovetsea. .., “a 53 22 37 24 5 8 2 

Interstatet .. ee 6,907 6,841 7,132 6,814 6,914 6,836 6,170 


* Including ships’ steres, +t Approximate. 
* 4918°—B 
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The average quantity of flour consumed in New South Wales in the 
past seven years was approximately 260,000'tons per annum. The estimated 
consumption per head of population is shown.in the chapter entitled “Iood 
and Prices,” and some further details regarding fiour-milling are shown in 
chapter “Factories” of the Year Book. 


4 Destination of Wheat Exports. 


The following table covering the oversea export of wheat during 1928-29 
and the past five years indicates in some measure the fluctuations in the 
marketing of this commodity from year to year but should be read in con- 
junction with the next succeeding table showing exports of flour from the 
State :— 


TaBLE 625.—Wheat Exports, Destination, 1929 to 1939. 


Quantity of wheat (grain) exported oversea from New South Wales, 
{Year ended 30th June), 


Destination. 

1928-29. 1934-35. 1935-36. 1936-37, 1937-28. | 1938-39. 

bushels. | bushels. | bushels. bushels, bushels. | bushels. 
United Kingdom| 6,633,858 | 7,093,840) 14,222,126 | 10,264,723 | 11,541,512 4,526,230 
Irish Free State | 377,864 | 1,620,358] 2,643,215 | 2,773,382 305,692| 471,885 
Belgium ........., 405,161 | 250,185] 1,547,918 os 58,800, ... 
Netherlands....... 435,778 i 46,666 | 1,243,407 A aes 
France wees] 312,576 sie is ne 1,845,305 
Germany 385,545 tee ta 345,827 ade ae 
Greece ... 545,538 ae ‘as of si 574,877 
Italy 1,523,346 ous 1,129,113 | 4,577,513 332,065 66,947 
Malta... 443,203 54,160 22,3968 a 67,200... 
Union Sth. Africa 97,543 Mis oT tie ei 9,875 
India 2,295, 186 ae ah 5 an 299,760 
China 619,035 | 3,869,807| 3,197,511 760 + 6,475,123 
Japan .e.eccceees 2,722,358 | 2,452,377] 173,988 519,065 29,867| 221,598 
New Zealand ... 231,302 7,875 


- Other Countries |* 1,908,112 29,165 39,592 459,438 | +2,054,797:¢ 721,084 


177,798 66,723 80,177 1,663,441 
| | 


———— — [-————_ 
Total | 18,936,405 |15,277,767| 23,200,323 20,250, 843 | 16,315,415 15,030,820 
I 


* Including Chili and Peru, 746,720; Egypt, 445,077 and Sweden, 370,880 + Including Norway, 192,062; 
Portugal, 985,782 and U.S.S.R. (Russia), 891,897. t Including Ceylon, 73,697 and U.S. SR. 
(Russia), 611, 730. 

Usually in recent years shipments of wheat to the United Ku:gdom have 
exceeded the exports to all other countries. A duty of 2s. per quarter on 
wheat from other than Empire sources was of considerable assistance to 
Australian producers in the British market, but it was removed as from 
1st January, 1939, under the Anglo-American trade agreement. The trade 
with the continent of Europe and Eastern countries has been variable in 
both quantity and- distribution. 
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A similar table with reference to the oversea export of flour is shown 
hereunder, the quantities being converted into the equivalent in bushels of 
wheat :— 


Tabie 626.—Flour Exported—Destination, 1929 to 1939. 


Quantity of four exported oversea from New South Wales. 
(Year ended 30th Junc.) 
Destination. st 
1928-29, | 1924-85. | 1935-36. | 1936-37, | 1987-38, 1938-39. 
| Equivalent in bushels of wheat. 

United Kingdom ...| 527,362 |1,430,494.| 1,744,931 ]2,050,909 | 2,224,200 | 1,588,483 
New Zealand 78,589 21,078 19,258 23,488 26,749 21,797 
Egypt wesc. ../4,177,953 | 101,765 | 133,538 | 133,000 43,578 32,462 
Sudan .......... veo| 125,049 | 267,492 380,026 | 227,993 278,955 253,793 
Hong Kong 25,039 j1,300,267 | 837,045 | 569,993 | 1,012,866 | 383,786 
Malaya viccscsseeesens 1,066,298 |1,391,760 | 1,819,212 |1,493,474 | 1,446,012 | 1,615,493 
Philippine Islands ...| 356,902 |1,018,637 | 1,425,481 /1,304,929 939,109 | 1,244,474 
CHINA woecsecessseeeeene 2,832 26,220 31,683 54,683 450,091 | 5,035,464 
Noth'lands E. Indies |1,176,480 1,471,752 | 1,455,793 |1,225,959 | 1,234,237 | 1,614,053 
BAL cdeacciuas deter tteees 200,606 | 133,966 168,512 |; 197,167 193,682 211,906 
New Caledonia ...... 195,079 | 165,238 167,740 | 152,548 165,339 179,436 
Other Countries ...... 861,433 '5,750,642 | 3,288,814 |1,459,943 | 1,580,576 | 1,890,917 
Total ...... 8,793,602 |13,079,311)10,972,033 18,894,086 | 9,595,394 [14,072,064 


There is a fairly regular trade with such countries as Malaya, the 
Philippine Islands, the Netherlands East Indies and Pacific Islands, and 
these shipments represent an appreciable proportion of the export trade in 
flour. In the last few years the development of flour milling in China; 
Egypt, and Manchukuo has resulted in a shrinkage of exports to these 
countries, and the heavy shipments to China in 1938-39 reflected the 
disturbed state of that country due to war in China and a poor local 
harvest. 


Grading of Wheat. 


The Wheat Act passed early in 1927 pruvided for the establishment of 
grades and standards of wheat in accordance with the recommendations of 
a Wheat Standards Board, but action to establish grades has not 
yet been taken. The silo authorities have, however, made provision for 
the separate storage of a superior class for milling wheat known as “New 
South Wales Hard White,” and a small quantity of hard wheat was so 
handled in 1938-89. 


Wheat for export is marketed almost entirely on the basis of a single 
standard Jnown as f.a.q. or fair average quality. In New South Wales the 
standard is determined by a committee of experts under supervision of the 
Grain Trade Section of the Chamber of Commerce, representatives of the 
Farmers and Settlers Association and the Department of Agriculfure. ~ 
Samples obtained from each of the wheat districts are weighed in propor- 
tions based on production, and an average is struck, to be used as a 
standard in wheat export transactions, No mixtures of white and red 
varieties are accepted for bulk handling, 
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The following comparison shows the standard adopted in New South 
Wales for each of the past ‘ten seasons, and the date on which it was 
fixed in each year:— 


TaBle 627.,—Wheat, F,A.Q. Standard, 1931 to 1940 (N.S.W.) 


Weight of | wetgnt of 
Year. ‘Date Fixed. Bushel of Year. Date Fixed. Bushel of 
Wheat. Wheat. 
f.a.q.* f.a.q.* 
lb. Ib. 
1930-31 2nd Veb., 1931] 594 1935-36 24th Jan., 1936 64 
1931-32 27th Jan., 1932 61h 1936-37 5th Web.,. 1937 62, 
1932-33 80th Jan., 1933 61% 1937-38 3rd Feb., 1938 64 
1933-34 16th Feb., 1934 59 1988-39 26th Jan., 1939 64E 
1934-35 83ist Jan., 1935 61} 1939-40 26th Jan., 1940 684 


*By McQnirk scale up to 1934-35. By Schopper scale from 1935~36. Tests show that by Schopper. scule- . 
a bushel weighs Zlb. more than by the MeQuirk scaie and 14lb. more than by chondrometer measure. ‘ 


In certain seasons, when a substantial quantity of the grain is pinched 
or damaged by adverse seasonal conditions, a “second” grade is determined. ~ 
Second grade standards were fixed for wheat grown in 1980-31, 1931-82, 
1933-34 and 1934-35, with the weight per bushel varying from 33 Ib. to 4 Ib. 
below the f.a.q. standard weight for those seasons. 


A separate Australian pool has been formed to handle “under quality” 
wheat grown in 1939-40, Wheat weighing from 54 Ib. to 59 Ib. (chondro- 
meter measure) per bushel will be received into this pool. 


Wheat of excellent quality was produced in 1938-39 and the f.a.q. standard 
determined for. that-season (64'$ Ib. to the bushel) was higher than that fixed. 
for any year since 1898-99. Although excessive rainfall throughout the 
season adversely affected grain quality in the southern section of the wheat 
belt in 1989, the f.a.q. standard (684 lb. to the bushel) was high again for 
1939-40 wheat. 


The weights shown above are those used for guidance in determining 
whether particular lots of wheat are at or above fair average quality, but 
not as a measure of quantity. Wheat is normally sold in New South Wales 
by weight (bushel of -601b.), and not by volume. 


During the 1930-21 and previous seasons between 60 per cent. and 70 
per cent. of the wheat was bagged on the farm and carted to the nearest 
railway station, whence, if intended for export or metropolitan use, it was 
earried by rail to Sydney. In recent seasons, however, the proportion of 
bagged wheat so handled has declined. Only 26.5 percent. of the wheat 
received at‘rail in 1937-88 was in.bags, but in 1938-89 the proportion rose to 
40,1 ‘per cent. 


For the shipment of wheat in ‘Sydney Harbour special facilities—wharf- _ 
age with sheds, elevator and modern mechanical equipment—have heen | 
provided so that the grain may be transferred expeditiously ‘from railway 
truck to ship’s hold. Bagged wheat is handled in large quantities at Pyr- 
mont, and both bagged and bulk cargoes are loaded at Glebe Island. There : 
is also a terminal elevator at Newcastle: : 
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= Bulk Handling. 


The circumstances leatling to the erection of bulk ‘handling facilities were 
described at page 584 of the Year Book ‘for 1928-29. 


The-Graijyr Elevator system at 30th June, 1939, comprised a concrete and 
steel shipping elevator at Syduey, with a storage capacity of 7,500,000: 
bushels at one filling, a terininal elevator at Newcastle, with a-eapacity of 
800,000 bushels at one filling and 175 elevators situated at the more- 
important wheat receiving stations throughout the State. These country 
elevators, which have direct access to rail, have a storage capacity at ene 
filling of 23,523,000 bushels. No new plants were opened .in 1938-89, but 
the storage capacity of 6 country silos wag imereased by 60,000 bushels. 
each. The Newcastle elevator received 860,782 ‘bushéls in 1988-39. 


The Terminal Elevators, Sydney and Neweastle, have ibeen built and 
equipped for. receiving, handling amd shipping classified wheats, and 
facilities ‘for cleaning and conditioning are provided. ‘Electric power- 
is used. -The ‘Terminal :Elevator at Sydney is .connected with the 
vaihway system of the State by: four lines of rail, and has:a receiving: 
capacity of 6,000 tons (approximately 924,000 bushels) per day, and 4 
shipping capacity of 12,000 tons. (approximately 448,000 bushels) per day 
of. eight hours. At Newcastle the rates are ;000.tons and 8,000 tons per’ 
day respectively. 


The country plants, with ‘few exceptions, are equipped for receiving 
wheat in‘bulk from farmers’ waggons and ‘loading into bulk ‘trucks. “The 
more modern plants are fitted with weighbridges for inward weigh- 
ing, and the majority of plants are equipped with outward scales. The” 
storage capacity of the individual country plants varies from 30,000" 
bushels to 360,000 bushels. They are built of reiiforeed concrete and steel: 
with corrugated galvanised iron coverings, and practically all of them are’ 
eapable of receiving classified or graded wheat in bulk. Kerosene-burning- 
engines are used for operating the machinery where electric power is: 
not available. Country plants are capable of receiving or delivering grain 
at the rate of 70 tons per hour. 


Wheat is generally transported from the farms to the silos in 
bags fastened by clips or sewn, the bags being emptied and returned to:the 
farmer for use in subsequent seasons, but some farmers utilise bulk waggons. 
For conveyauce from the country stations to the terminal, special railway 
trucks are provided, 


Upon delivery of his wheat st the silo, the owner receives a bulk wheat 
warrant showing particulars of the qnantity and quality of the wheat, and. 
the place where it was originally received. The warrant is a negotiable docu- 
ment transferable by endorsement of the owner, and delivery .of the wheat 
is made: on ‘the production of the warrant, properly endorsed, and the pay- — 
ment of prescribed fees. 
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The loan expenditure on the works constructed to 30th June, 1989, was 
£5,214,509. The system was first put into operation in 1920-21, and has been 
developed steadily, as shown by the following table :— 

TaBLe 628.—Grain Elevators—Wheat Received, 1921-1939. 
1 


Storag Wheat Received. Proportion of 
Number | og. Ate at Wheat Received 
of Plants Lees ‘in Elevators. 
Season. | Available Available In Terminal ———_—_—_—_—_—. 
in Country in Countr In Country Elevators Total. To Total 
Districts. Distrints y Elevators, | from Non-Silo : To Total /Quantity 
ia Stations. Crop. [Received 
at Rail. 
bushels. bushels, bushels, bushels, [Per cent.| per cent, 
1920-21 28 5,450,000 t 7 1,941,694 3:5 4-1 
1921-22 28 5,450,000 t tT 4,336,833 | 10-1 12°7 
1922-23 54 11,550,000 T + 4,596,563 | 16:0 22:7 


1923-24 58 12,550,000 ; 5,410,574 | 1,028,232 | 6,458,806 | 19-4 254 
1924-25 61 13,250,000 | 16,384,813 | 1,437,058 | 17,771,871 | 29-7 35:1 
1925 -26 62 13,500,000 | 8,295,436 841,185 | 9,136,621 | 27:0 | 34:9 
1926-27 66 14,100,000 | 12,244,726 515,772 | 12,760,498 | 27:0 | 34:5. 
1927-28 73 15,180,000 | 6,177,720 169,459 | 6,347,179 | 23:5 | 32°3 
1928-29 84 15,630,000 | 14,777,954. 385,561 | 15,163,515 | 30°8 36°7 
1929-30 90 15,863,000 | 8,739,874 146,869 | 8,886,743 | 26:2 | 34:2 
1930-31 99 16,373,000 | 22,948,114 697,295 | 28,645,409 | 35-9 | 41:3 
1931-32 105 16,613,000 | 23,877,542 | 2,123,344 | 26,000,886 | 47°6 |; 52:0 
1932-33 M11 17,183,000 | 33,954,534 500,877 | 34,455,411 | 43-7 51:7 
1933-34 119 17,693,000 | 21,229,928 566,575 | 21,796,503 | 38:2 | 46-9 
1934-35 149 21,083,000 | 21,509,227 Nil. 21,509 227 | 44:2 + 54:6 
1935-36 158 21,773,000 | 24,811,726 295,897. | 25,107,623 | 514 62°38 
1936-37 175 23,123,000 | 29,087,579 142,981 | 29,230,560 | 52°5 | 64:2 
1937-38 1715 23,223,000 | 32,533,478 146,566 | 32,680,044 | 59°3 | 73:5t 
1938-39 175 23,323,000 | 27,590,664 307,776 || 27,898,440 | 46°6 | 59:9 


*At one filling. + Subject to revision. 

The quantity of wheat handled in bulk naturally fluctuates with varia- 
tions in the size of the wheat crop. 

The quantity of wheat shipped in bulk during recent seasons ended 
November, was as follows— 


Bushels, Bushels, 
1930-31 15,246,970 1935-36 15,959,993 
1931-382 16,519,494 1986-37 18,199,480 
1932-33 24,286,105 1937-88 16,845,744 
1933-34 9,832,179 1938-39 12,984,110} 
1934-385 1] »719,3895 ft Subject to revision. 


Handling charges for wheat received into elevators for the season 1938-89 
were the same as in the preceding two seasons. From farmer’s waggon 
through country elevator the charge was. 14 per bushel, and if transferred 
to the terminal elevator 2d. per bushel. For wheat received at a terminal 
elevator from uon-silo stations and subsequent loading out the rate was 1d. 
per bushel if in bulk, and 13d. in place of 14d. per bushel if in bags. These 
services include fixing quality, elevating, binning and weighing in and 
out (and, in the case of bagged wheat, the bundling and re-consigning 
of bags) as well as storage to the last day of March, after which date a 
storage charge of $d. per bushel per week was incurred. A remission of 
one-eighteenth of a penny per bushel was made on handling charges on 
wheat shipped through the Neweastle terminal elevator. 

The silo management pays rail freight incurred by it in handling the 
grain, and this, together with all fees and other charges, is paid by the 
holder of the warrant upon delivery of the wheat from the silo. Wheat 
of three separate qualities was received in 1938-39, comprising hard wheat, 
F.A.Q., and second grade wheat. 
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The financial operations in connection with the silos in the years ended 
30th June, 1938 and 1939, were as follows :— 


TaBLe 629.—Grain Elevators: Receipts and Expenditure. 


Receipts. | | Expenditure. 
1937-38. 1938-39. | : 1937-38.| 1938-39. 
£ £ £ £ 
Handing and storage Maintenance and work- 
fees .. ies ..|311,686 | 380,305 ing expenses ...(106,775 | 102,632 
Repayments to previous Rates ... ve ais cae 
years’ Votes ibe 46 82 || Wheat adjustments ..| 1,683 in 
Sundry" fees so .| 6,546 6,406 || Receipts returned «| 1,102 1,154 
Sales of damaged grain 1,120 1,563 || Rent, wheat senckine 
Profit on sale of wheat sites 3,000 3,000 
(1932-33) ... «| 3,088 ies Loss of freight | on bulk 
Rent, wheat inking wheat stp ie 2,500 2,500 
sites 842 1,676 || Railway freight ies ‘1398.723 357,233 
Railway freight repay: 
ments j .| 383,355 |376,092 
Total... .../706,683 | 766,124 i Total ... ...|513,783 | 466,519 
The amounts shown refer to cash received and expended in the periods 
covered, Excluding payments for railway freight, for which the silo 
management is agent only, the receipts in 1938-39, were £390,032, expendi- 


ture amounted to £109,286 and a cash balance of £280,746, representing net 
earnings, was available to meet interest charges, dourecintien, ete. In 
1987-38 the corresponding figures were: Receipts £823,328, expenditure 
£115,060, and the balance, £208,268. 


Wheat Arrivals at Railway Depots. 

As a rule small quantities of new season’s wheat become available towards 
the end of November, the actual time varying under seasonal influences. 
Usually, most of the crop intended for sale is sent to rail for transport 
before the end of February. The following comparison shows the quantity 
of wheat received at country railway stations in bags and in bulk during 
the seasons 1987-88 and 1938-39. Adjustments made in order to discrimi- 
nate between old and new seasons’ wheat render the totals approximate only: 

Taste 630.—Wheat Received at Rail—Monthly 1937-38 and 1938-39. 


Total Onan. Total Quan- 
Quantity of \t'ty of Wheat Quantity of |tity of Wheat 
Four Weeks ended— valcte tenia e ee tc|| pour Weeks ended— pare avenge ee to 
Four sveeks Four Weeks Four Weeks. Four Weeks, 
Season. Season. 

1937-38. : thousand bushels. 1938-39. thousand bushels. 
To November 27 13,733 13,733 || To November 26 14,356 14,356 
December... 25 27,289 41,022 || December ., 2+ | 28,082 42,438 
January .,, 22 2,799 43,821 || January ... 21 2,946 45,384 
February... 19 290 44,111 || February... 38 713 46,097 
March, 19 140 44,25) || March ... 18! 276 46,373 
April... 18 134 44,385 || April ... 15 204 46,577 
May . 14 46 44,431 || May tac 43: 369 46,946 
June we 78 44,509 || June « 10 402 47,348 
July sa OD 70 44,579 || July w ~=~8 329 47,677 
August ... 6 70 44,649 || August ... 5 232 47,909 
September.. 3 231 44.880 || September.. 2 254 48,163 
October ... 1 103 44,983 || September 30 264 48,427 
October ... 29 39 45.022 || October ... 28 343 48,770 
November... 26 16 45,038 || November... 11] 130 48,900 


* Net after deducting withdrawals. 
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The proportion of railway receivals for the season delivered at railhead 
by mid-February was 98.5 per cent. in 1935-36, 94.8 per cent. in 1936-37, 
98.0 per cent. in 1987-88, and 94.3 per cent. in 1938-39, 


Wheat Freights. 


In the conditions governing the marketing of wheat abroad, the shipping 
space offering and its cost are very: important factors. The greater part of 
the wheat exported oversea. is carried by tramp. cargo vessels which have 
been chartered for the purpose, though cousiderable quantities are trans- 
ported as “parcels” by the regular oversea shipping services, Rates of 
freight are often: subject to substantial variation throughout a season, and 
freqtiently there is a wide range in concurrent quotations. 

The average rates of ocean freight from Sydney to the United Kingdom 
for the year ended November and in the principal exporting months of 
successive recent seasons have been as follow :— 


Taste 631—Wheat Freights, Sydney to United Kingdom, 1926-27 to 


1938-39. 
— . ; ; = 
Season. Average Ocean Freight per Bushel of Wheat.*: 
Nov, | Dec. | Jan, | Feb. | March. | April. | May. | June. [¥arended 
English Currency, 
d. d. d. d. d. d, d. d d. 
1926-27...) 162 | 16h | 15 153 | 15 | 123 | 123 13 13} 
1927-28 ...) 12 13 11 10 » 10 ll 113 11t 11g 
1928-29 ...| 13% 13% 13 124. 11. 9} 84 8 10} 
1929-30...) 84 8h 8} Th ™] | st | 3h 9 9 
1938-21 ...] 10 104 | 10}. | lok | JO. | 9% | 9 9}. 93 
19$1-32 ...| 93 93 ot | gt 92 | 9 8} 74 9 
1932-33...) 9 9} 94 8% 8 7 | Th 74 8 
1933-34 ..;, 8h 8h 8k | 8} vs % | 8” 8} 8} 
1934-35 .., 9: 83 8t | 7h Th | 8 8 8h. 84. 
1935-36 ...| 9% |. oF ot. | OF ot | of | 92 |. Of 94 
1986-87...) —= 10 12 123 | 134 | 134 | 14h 15 134 
1937-88 ...) 15 15 13}. 12 Tz | 10% | 10} 10} 11} 
1938-39 ...| tot | 104 | 10h | 104 | 104 yor | 10 10 


*Yor entire cargoes shipped during month irrespective of date of arrangement of charter. 
+ Mean of monthly averages (unweighted). { Not available. 


The rates. of freight shown represent the mean of the weekly quotes for 
complete catgoes as shown in the International Crop Report. The rates per 
ton were converted into rates per bushel and are expressed in sterling. If 
freight was prepaid in Australia shippers were required to pay an additional 
charge in respect of exchange in 1931-32, and following years. 


a Prices of Wheat. . 
The following table gives the average. prices per bushel ruling in New 
South Wales in each year since 1911: Figures for the years 1898 to 1910 
ate published on page 717 of the 1933-34 issue. The figures for the years 
1865. onward,. published in the Year Book for 1919, sliow a gradual 
reduction in the value of wheat down. to 1895, when the price was 
the lowest of the series. In 1896, however, owing to a decrease in 
the world’s supplies, the price rose considerably, and led to- an extension 
of cultivation throughout Australia. In the early years, when local produc- 
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‘tion ‘was deficient, the price-in Sydney was generally governed by the prices 
_ obtained in the markets of Australian States where a surplus had been pro- 
-duced. .Since the development of the export trade, however, it has been 
détermined largely by the prices ruling in the world’s market, although 
marked deficiencies in the local crop (such as occurred in 1920) have at 
_times a determining influence on prices. Under the war-time compulsory 
‘pools, prices in local markets are determined by the Australian Wheat 
Board, which has announced prices daily since 10th October, 1939. 


, 


Tapia 682.—Wheat Prices, 1911 to 1939. F 


ie 


Price of ‘Wheat, Sydney: * Estimated | Price.of Whéat, Sydney.* Estimated. 
Ved uz Ne : ; N 
eid ; Avétage Return'to | oe ‘Average ‘Retain to- 
‘“Dev.31/-Febitary.) Murch. Jelnelfor “farmer, ‘\\Dec, 31-|Rebruary.| March, | Value for | Farmey. 
ear. t | | ‘Year. : 
t dss 

per bushel, |per bushel. per bushel. |per ee per bushel. |per bushel. 'per busbel.| per bus. 
_ s d.|s.-d. |s d. |s. d. Js do] s a@ | 3 do] sd. 
‘1911 | 3 5 3 3 3 6B 3 1 Yooh | FSIS] 6 88) 6 B 5 1 
‘1912 | 8 94] 3 8] 4 1 | B 3B y9o7 | 5 14] 6 Of | 5 SH | 4 6. 
1913 | 8¢64| 8 7 | 8 74| 8 3 | 1928] 5 2 | 5 5h) 6 I) 4 7. 
1914 | 3 8 3 9f] 4 14) 3 2 1929 | 4 84] 4 74] 4104) 4.0: 
1915 | 5 6 | 5 6 5 6 5 1 || 19830} 4 8b] 4 5 3104) 3 2? 
lgie| 5 12/ 5 Of] 410 | 4 O |] 1931] 2 ig| 2 3] 2 5) 1 
1917 | 4 9 4 9 4 9 2 10 1932 | 3 2 B41 3 08 | 2 int* 
1918 | 4 9 4 9 4 ‘9 4 1 1933'| 2 88 | 2 94} 2105 | 2 8** 
1919 | 5 0 5 0 5 14) 4 5 1934 | 2 54] 2 63| 2 84] 2 13%* 
1920 | 8 5*| 8108} 8 748) 7 6 |, 1935 | 211%] 3 1 3 24 | 2 5R** 
1921 | 9 0 9 0 8 8 7 0 || 1936 | 3 7 3 8 4 21) 3 14** 
1922) 5 2 5 11 5 8 4 8 1987 | 5 OF] 5 43] 5 2 4 8 
1928 | 5 8 5 7 5 84] 4 3} || 1988 | 4 54] 4 14) 3 6h) 3 44 
1994 | 4 73| 4:7 | BS | 4 3i } 1989] 2 5h) 2 4 | 2 7 | 1 9B 
1925 | 6 94! 6 32! 6 23! 5 7 


*Price officially fixed on trucks Sydney of bagged wheat. for flour for home consumption, 1915-1921 
‘From 1022 to 1936, Shippers prices for bagged on trucks Sydney ; silo wheat ex. trucks, Sydney from 1936-37. 
t Unweighted average of daily quotes. t'Weightell average prive of wheat (harvesteil in season ending in 
year shown in first column) delivered aticcuntry ‘railway sidings and elévators after deducting net 
cast of ‘bags. Intported whent. || Voluntary ‘pool piice. | ** Ixcluding bounty ayeraging ~ 
444, por bushel, fn'1081—82, $dvin 1032-83; B'88d. in 1933-34, 6°53d, in 1984-35, 277d. in{03896, and - 
"82d. in, . : 


The Sydney prices quoted up to 1936 are per imperial bushel (60 Ib.) 
‘of f.aiq wheat in three-bushel bags. The bag is sold with the wheat and ia - 
included in the weight paid fot as wheat. From 1937 the prices are per 
bushel of f.ag. bulk wheat. The moutthly a'veragés represent the mew ‘of | 
daily prices, and the annual average is the mean of thé monthly avetages.. 


Formerly practically ‘the whole of thé wheat marketed. was i buyers’ hands- 
before the end of March, but in some years the pradtice of pooling, and. 
more recently the introduction of the wheat elevators and-storage by farmers: 
extended the ‘period of warkéting. As adequate ddta werd not available 
prior to 1927 it was very diiicult to determine satisfactorily the esti+ 
mated net return to farmers. Latterly additional informdtion has béer 
obtained and the averages for 1927 and subsequent-years are’ close approxi- 
mations applicable to the whole of the.harvest on the basis stated in the 
footnote to the table. 

Tnerdaséd wotld prodiicticn, the accumulation of largé gurplus stdeks, and 
rapidly developing world-wide economic depression, carried the price of 
wheat gradually downwards during 1980. By tlie end of 1980 wheat Was 
sold in: Sydney at 2s. 2d. per bushel, which was the lowest Jevel on record. 
Prices remained relatively depressed yntil early in 1985, Thereafter prices 
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‘rose steadily as world surpluses were progressively reduced by ‘a series of 
“erop failures, in some of the main exporting countries, and, in some cases, 
‘curtailment of the area cultivated with wheat. For the seasons ended 
‘November, the average values per bushel (Sydney) were 3s. 23d. in 1935, 
4s, 24d. in 1986 and 5s. 2d. in 1937. From an average of 5s. 5d. per bushel 
in March, 1987, prices declined as world stocks re-accumulated, receding 
slowly until March, 1938, and collapsing thereafter. The average price for 
1937-88 was 3s. 64d. per bushel and on 25th July, 1939, the record low 
quotation of 2s. 0$d. per bushel was recorded. The outbreak of the war and 
unfavourable crop prospects in North America and: Argentina caused 
wheat prices to rise in the closing months of 1939 and in January, 1940, 

. bulk wheat in Sydney was valued at 38s. 94d. per bushel. Fluctuations in 
_the rate of exchange in 1930 and 1931 and, later, the fixed depreciation of the 
Australian pound in relation to sterling, have had an important bearing 
on the price of wheat.in Australian currency. 


‘Certain data relating to the prices of Australian wheat in local and over- 
éea markets have been brought together in the following table, which 
contains some interesting particulars of the course of prices in Australia 
and the United Kingdom. Owing to the variations in marketing donditions 
and the lapse of time between local sales and export and between export 
from New South Wales and import into the United Kingdom, the prices 
-set against each month are not strictly comparable with each other. The 
prices in all cases ‘are per bushel of 60 lb. of wheat. 


TABLE 633,—Wheat Prices, Monthly, 1937-88 and 1938-89. 


Season 1937-38, Season 1988-389. 
, Av'rage Av’rage|AV’ rage ’ Av'rage/Av’rage| Av rage 
Ship- ay tage price |import |rate of! Ship- ay thee trice | import) rate of 
Month. D ae 4| c.f. | value | freight D ©! cif. | value. | freight 
pers |declar'd Liv int pers declat'd) 75,67. int to” 
buying | to Cus-| “2¥@f | nto to || buying , to Cns-| MVer |, into rhe 
quotes) toms, | Pool | United | Unitea|! oydees,! tome, | Bool’ | United | United 
Sydney (Sydney., °24_ | King- | King. srdney: sydney,!, “Md | King: | King- 
; ‘jLond’n.| dom. | dom, c ' Loud’n.| dom, ,| dom. 
* id t t t s elie OT + t 
sd. [ad [sd jad [ss a|lsda [ada [sa fad faa 
‘December ... welt 5E] 4 5 4°77)5 1,1 8 2 54 | 2 7h! 2 102 | 2 112 | O 10} 
.- January aoe eof t SE] 4 8 4 8t)4 9 1 1t i) 2 5$)2 GE) 2114 | 210 0 10} 
February ... oof # SE] 4 Of | 4 72] 4108 | 1 0 2 5h] 2 Of | 2 10% | 2 LOE | O 10} 
March ae {4 1b] 4 GE] 4 5 4°67 0112 })}2 4 2 53/2 8: | 2 OF] O 10E 
April... ow eft OF | 4 BE] 4 8 4 6 0107 ||} 2 47) 2 54] 210 2° 8 | 0 10] 
May... ove of 8 11h] 4 1 4 1 4 3 | 0 LOE |] 2 Gf | 2102 | 2113] 2 9p | 010 
Une. ae we | B BE] BS OF |B 114] 4 12] O OE |] 2 52] 2 74] 2 92] 2104] 0 10 
July... «| 8 8' 1 8 OF] 8 11 4 0  10f |] 2 34) 2 72] 2 74) 210 0 10 
August | 8 24 )3 4$7 38 GE] 3 11 0 10} |} 2 3 2114/2 6 2 7h t 
September .. | ../ 2105/3 22/3 4¢/ 38 8 | 0 10 |] 2 9 | 1 114 t 
October {2 9F/ 8 Lt | 8 24] 38 84) 0 10} || 2 72 | 2 128 t t t 
‘November .. «(2 7 |2 74 |211 | 3 Of] 0 10f || 2 Ok} 2 of t 
* Australian Currency. t&terling. tComparable prices not available. 


: In considering the prices shown above regard should be paid: to the fol- 
lewing factors :— 

(1) The average of shippers’ quotes represents the mean of the daily 
prices for wheat of fair average quality on trucks Sydney, and they -are 
usually for wheat for prompt delivery. ig 
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(2) The average values declared to the Customs relate to wheat exported 
in bags and in bulk, and refer to the month of shipment.. Owing to delay 
in transferring wheat for export to the seaboard, and the incidence of for- 
ward buying, the averages in this column are not closely comparable with 
the prices in the preceding column. 


(3) The average prices c.if. Liverpool and London are those quoted for 
New South Wales wheat in the monthly Crop Reports of the International 
Institute of Agriculture. The quotations are generally those at the close 
of business for early delivery. ; 


’ 


(4) The average import values into the United Kingdom relate to 
Australian wheat, and represent the total value c.if., place of import or, 
when consigned for sale, the latest market price in England at time of 
import. 


(5) The average rates of freight are those shown in the International 
Crop Reports. 


The margins between the local and the oversea prices are accounted for 
mainly by ocean freights, but also in part by cost of exchange, insurance,. 
and handling charges, and in part by exporters’ profits and overhead. 
expenses. Rates of exchange (telegraphic transfers) varied as follows:—- 
£102 Australian for £100 in London as from 28th January, 1980, rising,. 
by steps, to £108 10s. in October, 1930, and to £180 by the end of January, 
1931, and falling to £125 at the beginning of December, 1981. This rate- 
prevailed at the end of June, 1939, 


Wheat Pools. 


An account of the compulsory wheat pools of 1915-16 to 1920-21 and of 
the basis upon which they were organised is contained in issues of the 
Year Book for 1921 and previous years. A swmnmary of the final returns 
is published in the Year Book for 1928 at page 489. 


Particulars regarding proposals for compulsory wheat pools in New 
South Wales in the years 1928 to 1981, and of the operations of voluntary 
pools from 1921-22 to 1927-28 were given at page 725 of the Year Book. 
for 1987-88 and at page 716 of the Year Book for 1983-34, : 


Royal Commission on the Wheat, Flour and Bread Industries. 


On 21st January, 1934, the Commonwealth Government appointed a Royal 
Commission to inquire into and report upon the economic position of the 
industries of growing, handling and marketing wheat, manufacturing flour 
and other commodities and the manufacture, distribution and selling of 
bread. A short resume of the recommendations of the Commission ig 

“published on page 454 of the 1924-35 issue of this Year Book. 


Government Assistance to Wheatgrowers. 


Information regarding measures taken by the Commonwealth and State 
Governments to assist wheatgrowers during the recent agricultural depres- 
sion andthe grants distributed in the years 1931-32 to 1935-36 is given in 

earlier issues of this Year Book. 
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Tn 1935 endedvour was made to teplace the system of annual granté by 
petndhenit mMeastites, based on a fixed price for wheat consumed as flour in 
Atstralia. Legislation (suitimiatiséd’ on page 456° of the Year Book for 
1984585) was passed, but was not brought into operation owing to consti- 
tutional difficulties. The recovery of whet prices in 1986 retidered assist- 
ance to wheatgrowers unnecessary for the time being. 


Biit, following: on a renewed and sevious fall in prices of wheat, the 
Prémier of New South Wales convened a conference of Premiérs of A‘us- 
tralian States in Sydney on 26th August, 1938: The outcome was the 
adoption by the Commonwealth and State Governments of a scheme for the 
stabilisation of the wheat industry. The principle of this scheme was the 
equitable distribution amongst growers of the difference in price between 
_a fixed home consumption price of wheat and the price of wheat in world 
markets. Particulars of the legislation enacted and the machinery devised 
-to implement this: plan were given in some detail at pages 726-728 of the 
Official Yeav Book, 1987-38. The scheme was initiated when a Flour Tax 
-was imposed as from 5th December, 1983. 


For the excise year ended 80th November, 1989, £1,042,281 was distributed 
to wheat growers in New South Wales it proportion to the quantity of 
1938-89 wheat sold or delivered for sale by each Brower. Payment was 
tiade at the rate of approximately 44d. per bushel in respect of 54,796,641 
bushels of wheat. In addition, an amount of £287,000, comprising £100,000 
provided ky the Commonwealth Government under section 7 of the Wheat 
Industry Assistance Act, and £187,000 transferred to the State Wheat 
Industry Stabilisation Account from moneys: at credit of the (State) 
Flour Acquisition Act, 1931 Account, was distributed to growers whose 
crops failed entirely or yielded less than nine bushels per acre. Such 
growers received in all, payments equivalent to 4s. per acre. The total 
amount distributed to growers in resnect of the 1938-89 crop was £1,829,180, 
equivalent to 5.28d. per bushel of the quantity of 54,796,641 bushels sold 
or delivered for sale in New South Wales. 


- Flour Tax. 


‘The rates of Flour Tax imposed by the State Government in 1931 and 
subsequently by the Federal Government as part of plans for assisting 
wheatgrowers were shown in periods up to July, 1989, at page 728 of the 
Year Book for 1938-89, and further details appear in the chapter Public 
Finanee. Changes in the rate of the Commonwealth Flour Tax since July, 
1989, were as follow :— 


: ; ‘Rate of Tax per Rate of Tax per 
Date of Change. 2,000 Ib. net weight Date of Change. 2,000 Ib. net weight 
of ¥lour. of Tour. 
£s. d.. £a d. 
16th June, 1939 510 0 7th December, 1939 3.5 3 
21st July, 1939 6 0-0 18th December, 1839 2 2 3 
11th August, 1939... 6 2 9 23rd December, 1939 112 3 
Ast Septemker, 1939 5 14.9 10th February,-1940 116 7. 
13th September, 1939 5 2 9 17th February, 1940 210 
“25th October, 1939 412 6 27th February, 1940... 25 8 
)22nd November, 1939 4 2 3 22nd April, 1940.. 116 6 
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The Commonwealth Flour Tax is levied on each 2,0001b. of flour net 
weight, exclusive of containers. Flour: is usually sold commercially in 
1.50 Ibi. bags at a quoted price per :2,0001b. (short ton) inclusive of 
containers. The weight of such bags included in a commercial ton of 
flour is approximately 301b. Hence the actual rate of tax per commercial 


g 
ton of flour is _ of the rate of tax per 2,0001b. net weight of flour. 


Wheat Pools, 1989 and 1989-40. 


Very depressed conditions prevailed in the Australian wheat industry 
when war with Germany was declared on 3rd September, 1939. World 
wheat supplies were greatly in excess of current needs and an early improve- 
mient in the statistical position seemed unlikely. Wheat prices were at 
record low levels. There were prospects of a bountiful Australian harvest, 
the disposal of which constituted a problem, partly owing to the state of 
‘the world market, and partly because of the difficulty of securing shipping 
‘space under conditions of warfare. 


In these circumstances and. acting under the National Security Act, 
1939, the Commonwealth. Government took power to acquire and dispose 
of all wheat grown in Australia. The Wheat Acquisition regulations 
constituting the Australian Wheat Board were promulgated on 21st 
September, 1939, Two days later acquisition of: all wheat remaining of 
the 1938-39 crop in Western Australia was notified and a similar notifica- 
tion respecting wheat in New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia 
was gazetted on 9th October, 1989. All wheat harvested:in the Common- 
wealth on or after 8th October, 1939, was acquired by. a notification 
published on 16th November, 1939. The effect was to constitute compulsory 
‘pools for the unsold residue of the 1938-39 harvest and the entire harvest of 
1939-40, and to invest in the Wheat Board responsibility for the handling 
and marketing of all wheat in Australia, 


The Board acts on behalf of the Commonwealth, aud subject to any 
direction by the Minister (for Commerce) it may— 


(a) purchase any wheat, wheat products or cornsacks; 

(b) sell or dispose of any wheat, wheat products or cornsacks acquired 
or purchased by the Commonwealth; 

(ce) grist or arrange for the gristing of any wheat into flow and sell 
or otherwise dispose of that flour; 

(d) manage and control all matters connected with the handling, 
storage, protection, treatment, transfer or shipment of any wheat 
acquired by the Commonwealth or of any. wheat or flour sold or 


disposed of by the Commonwealth or by the Board on behalf of the 
: Commonwealth ;- and 


a {e) do all matters which it is required by the regulations to do or 
which are necessary or convenient for giving effect to them. 

It receives all moneys accruing from sales effected by it, and from appro- 

priations by Parliament or borrowed for its use: by the Commonwealth, 

and will use its funds in defraying all costs of administering the regula- 

tions, and. making payments to the growers. 


The Australian Wheat Board consists of a chairman (who represents 
the Commonwealth Government), two representatives of the wheatgrowers 
of Australia, two of whcat marketing pools, three of wheat merchants, one 
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of bulk handling authorities, and one of the flour millers of Australia. 
The Board was empowered to appoint from its members an Executive 
Committee for the exercise of such of its powers and functions as it might 
(subject to the Minister’s direction) determine. Provision was also made 
for the appointment of State Committees to comprise, in each State, two 
representatives of the State Government (one a senior railway officer and 
the other to act as Chairman of the Committee), a representative of the 
flour millers, a representative of either the wheat merchants or wheat 
marketing pools, a represeutative of the wheatgrowers and one other (in 
New South Wales a representative of the bulk handling authorities), 


Wheatgrowers may deliver wheat for sale only to an authorised receiver 
licensed by the Board. In general the receivers are those persons or firms 
formerly engaged in handling the crop, so that the Board’s activities: 
occasion the least possible disturbance to the established system of wheat 
marketing. Certain wheat is excluded from the acquisition, i.¢., wheat 
stored on the farm by the grower for his own use (other than for gristing): 
and not for sale; up to 100 bushels to be gristed by or for the grower for 
his own use; and wheat sold, for use as seed wheat to another grower, or 
in cases approved by the Board, to an intermediary for subsequent sale as 
seed wheat, ‘ 


Prices of wheat in local markets are determined by the Board and im 
practice millers pay for wheat gristed for home consumption at the price 
ruling on the Monday of each week. In general the prices are related to: 
the export parity value of wheat. The Board alone ig responsible for: 
negotiating the sale of Australian wheat for export and it may enter into. 
agreements with oversea agents to facilitate its operations abroad. All. 
wheat of the 1938-89 harvest had been sold by the end of November, 1939, 
and contracts covering a considerable part of the 1939-40 crop have beem 
made. ‘These included (up to February, 1940) the sale to the British: 
Government of 63 million bushels of wheat (including 7.2 million bushels: 
as flour), and 74 million bushels of wheat to Japan. ? 


he Wheat Acquisition regulations empower the Minister to arrange: 
with the Commonwealth Bank for advances, repayment guaranteed by the: 
Commonwealth Government, for use on its behalf by the Australian Wheat 
Board. On 29th November, 1989, it was announced that in respect of the 
1989-40 harvest advances of 2s, 84d. per bushel for bulk wheat and 2s, 103d. 
per bushel for bagged wheat, less rail freight, on rails at shipping port,. 
would be made to growers. From this payment New South Wales farmers 
received approximately 2s. 1d. per bushel (bulk) at country sidings as soon 
as practicable after delivery of the wheat. The Commonwealth Bank under- 
took to finance this payment, then estimated to involve a gross liability of 
about £23 million. Although proceeds of the Flour T'ax were to be used: 
to supplement amounts realized from the sale of wheat, it seemed at the: 
time of the announcement that the Commonwealth Government ‘might be 
involved in a heavy loss. Due to the subsequent improvement in whéat 
prices and the favourable contract made for the sale of wheat to the British 
Government, it is possible that realizations from the sale of wheat may 
enable returns to the growers to be increased materially. However, the 
harvest of 1989-40 proved to be much larger than early anticipations and 
this had created problems of storage, as well as increasing substantially,,the 
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quantity of wheat for which export markets must be found. Great Britain’s 
need to conserve dollar exchange has been a factor in making advantageous _ 
the purchase of Australian in preference to North American wheat. 


World Production of Wheat. 


Wheat is harvested generally between the months of May and August 
in the Northern Hemisphere and between November and January in the 
Southern Hemisphere. In certain countries, notably the United States of , 
America and the U.S.S.R., both winter sowing and spring sowing are 
practised in different areas and to some degree alternatively. A com- 
parison of world’s wheat production during each of the six years ended 
1987-38, and the average for the quinquennial period 1924-25 to 1928-29 
ig shown in the following table, compiled mainly from statistics published 
by the International Institute of Agriculture. 


Tasie 684.—World Production of Wheat. 


Annual Production of Wheat. 


Country, Average 
s i a 1932-33 ]1933-34 |1984-35]/1935-36 | 1936-C7 1937-33 
, 1928-29, : 
Million Bushels. 
Europe—Exporting Countries* .., 345 j| 280) 456) 335 | 386] 470| 441 
Importing Countries... 930 || 1,209 | 1,290 | 1,214 | 1,190 | 1,010 | 1,109 
Total Europe ... | 1,275 |/1,489 | 1,746 |1,549 } 1,576 | 1,480 | 1,550 _. 

North America—Canada ... ie 422 443 | 282 | 276 | 282 | 229] 184 
US.A. oa 826 157 552 526 626 627 874 
4 Other Countries ... ll || 13 15 14 14 14 12° 


Total North America ...| 1,259 |/1,213 | 849] 816 | 922] 870 | 1,070 


South America—Argentina ek 249 241 | 286] 241 141 249 | 185 
Other Countries 47 45 59 49 57 4] 60 
Total South America...) 296 || 286 | 345 290| 198] 250) 245 
Africa—North wee eel 100 |] 129 | 114] 186} 112] 98) 119 
South tee tee te 8 11 10 17 24 17}. 12 
Total Africa... tee 108 140 124 153 136 115 131 
Asia—{Excluding U.S.8.R., China, 442 || 501 | 553 | 554 | 577 | 603 |. 618 
Iran and Iraq.). 
USS.R. (Russia)... on ta 757 |) 742 |1,018 | 1,117 | 1,132 | 1,135 | 1,1&3 
Oceania—Australia ... <a dee 144 214 177 133 144 152 187 
New Zealand... oa 7 11 9 7 9 7 6 
Total Oceania ... its 151 225 186 140 153 159 193. 
Total-Ex porting Countries 1h . eee, . : 
(Excluding U.S.S.R.) .. _ss[ 2,467 || 2,449 | 2,321 | 2,096 | 2,246 | 2,297 | 2,475 
v (Including U.S.S.R.) . “...[ 3,224 [13,191 | 3,339 | 3,218 | 3,285 | 3,439.|3,608 
Total Importing Countries _ 1,064 || 1,405 | 1,482 | 1,406 | 1,409 | 1,220 | 1,332 
Graid ‘total: of eat (including ; - = 
USSR.) 4,288 || 4,596 | 4,821 14,619 14,694 14,652.) 4,940 


fie Se Fh Tixeluding USSR. + China, Iran and Iraq are excluded, 
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Since 1929 European importing countries have -endeavoured to supply 
an increasing proportion of their cereal requirements from internal sources. : 
Production in the years 1933 to 1937 was comparatively large, and would : 
have been greater but for the ravages of drought and rust which greatly 
reduced North American harvests in these years, and the crop in Argentina 
in 1935-86. World production in 1938-39, estimated at 4,503,000,000 bushels 
(excluding Russia, China, Iran and Iraq) far surpassed that of any 
earlier season, and the harvest of 1939-40 was second only to that of the- 
preceding year. . .... 


” The following table, derived mainly from statistics of the International 
Institute of Agriculture, shows world production, trade and stocks of wheat 
in each of the past fourteen years. Surplus supplies accumulated between 
1926-27 and 1982-33 were consumed in the next four years of moderate | 
harvests, despite the contraction of world import requirements due to ex- 
pansion in wheat production in importing countries. Stocks increased 
moderately in 1987-38, and in remarkable degree in 1938-89 and 1939-40 
owing to the unprecedented harvest of 1988-89 and heavy production in the- 
following season. In recording.exportable end-of-season stocks no account 
is taken of changes in reserve supplies in importing countries. 


TABLE 635.—World Production, Trade and Stocks of Wheat, 1923 to 1940.. 


World Production*, World Exportable World . 


Pro- Supplies. World | Export- 
Season ended —_—__ ess sd mport, able 
3lst July | aeons j Require- | End of *: 
‘ Importing|*Exporting 5.5K. s Pe 
Countries.| Countries.| Totsl.* . are Tnsinding meuts, ceenon. 
SS 


Millions of Bushels. 
1926-27... 999 2,488 3,487 914 961 1,010 | 831 170 


1927-28 ...|_ 1,077 2,583 | 3,660 797 1,057 | 1,060 B16 | 248 
1928-29...) 1,077 2,908 3,985 807 1,376 1,376 923 447 
1929-30...) 1,223 2,342 3,565 | 694 1,051 1,061 628 434 
1930-81 ...] 1,072 2,769 3,841 989 1,211 1,324 826 499: 
1931-32 ...| 1,189 2,681 3,870 753 1,256 1,321 | 809 | 514 — 
1932-83 ...} 1,405 2,449 3,854 742 1,218 |..1,237 629 609 
1983-34 ...| 1,482 2,321 38,803 1,018 1,074 1,106 | 5465 564° 
1984-35 ...| 1,406 2,096 3,502 1,117 896 |. 898 533 37k 
1935-36 ...} 1,409 2,153 3,562 1,182 | 682 711 502 245: 


1936-37 ...]. 1,220 2,297 3,517 1,135 | 684 688 599 100 
1937-38 ...|_ 1,832 2,475 3,807 1,133 696 "14 |. 524 192 > 
1938-397 1,497 3,006 4,508 1,404f | 1,111 1,146 618 528: 


1939-40 ...]| 1,423 | 2,804 | aaa ee ve [-(1,824) | (600)..) (TAM of 


* Excluding U.S.S.R., China, Iran and Traq. t Subject to revision. } Preliminarys 
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The foregoing table, particularly the last colunm showing exportable: 
stocks of wheat as at 1st August, may be read closely in conjunction with 
the trend of prices as shown in table 632. : 


aot World Wheat Agreement. 


The international wheat agreement at the World Economic Oon- 
ference held in London in July, 1983, was outlined at page 723 of the 
Official Year Book, 1933-34. 


The specific object of the agreement, which has been extended from time 
to time, was to adjust the supply of wheat to the effective world demand. In 
an endeavour to eliminate the abnormal surpluses which had accumulated, 
and depressed the market since 1930, the exporting countries accepted 
export quotas for the period 1st August, 1933, to 31st July, 1984, and 
certain importing countries agreed not to encourage any extension of the 
area sown to wheat, and not to take any governmental action to increase 
the domestic production of wheat. Information regarding past activities 
of the International Wheat Advisory Committee and the operation of the 
Agreement was given in earlier issues of this Year Book. 


Although the agreement was extended from time to time it remained: 
virtually in suspense after 1934 because of small harvests in several major. 
exporting countries. But the unprecedented world harvest of 1938-39 
caused an accumulation of surplus supplies and wheat prices fell to the low: 
Jevels of the earlier agricultural depression. In January, 1939, the Wheat 
Advisory Committee found the wheat situation so critical that without 
international co-operative endeavour wheat-growing seemed likely to remaim 
unprofitable, with drastic consequences to producers and serious repercus- 
sions upon purchasing power generally. As a preliminary to convening @ 
world conference the committee requested wheat producing countries 
to indicate whether they would be prepared to make an agreement for at- 
least five years for the adjustment of wheat supplies to demand. Finality 
regarding these proposals was not achieved and the outbreak of the 
European War in September, 1939, placed the question of inter: national co- 
operation to deal with the wheat problem in suspense. 


: Maze, 

Until towards the close. of last century, when the wheat-exporting 
industry began to develop, maize was the most extensive crop in New South 
Wales. During the next twenty years there was a slight increase in the 
cultivation of maize, and production attained its maximum in 1910-11. 
Thereafter, due in part in to the sowing of pastures with lucerne and grasses 
of vigorous growth and high nutritive value, the production of maize de- 
clined steadily until, by 1980-31, the area sown with maize for grain was 
less than one-half the area in 1910-11 and the production little more than 
one-third. Since 1930-31 there has been a slight increase in cultivation of 
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maize. The experience of maize-growing in New South Wales is illustrated 
in the graph published on page 739. The following comparison relates to 
maize-growing since 1906-07 :— 


TaBLE 636.—Maize Area and Production, 1907 to 1989. 


Area under Production. Farm Value of Crop. 
Season, Maize : 
for Grain, Total. | Cae Total. Per Acre. 
Average— acres, bushels, bushels. £ £s d. 
1907-11 188,384 6,030,855 32:0 834,050 4 8 7 
1917-21 139,266 3,630, 680 25°9 931,000 613 8 
1922-26 142,870 3,874,670 26°9 813,910 513 2 
1927-31 119,479 3, 167,620 26°5 662,460 5 10 10 
| 1932-36 114,406 3,060,320 26'8 489,330 4 610 
Year— 
3930-31 105,024 2,766,660 26°3 383,180 333 0 
1931-32 106,047 2,669,580 25°2 417,120 318 8 
1932-33 113,333 2,935, 140 25'9 587,030 5 38 7 
1933-34 117,231 3,133,890 26°7 339,490 217 11 
1934-35 115,570 3,238,590 28°0 458,810 319 § 
1935-386 119,849 3.324, 780 27:7 644,180 5 7 6 
‘1936-37 116,286 3,302,520 28°4 708,670 6 111 
© 1987-38 125,049 3,403, 140 272 716,080 514 6 
1938-39 122,201 2,905,020 23°8 532,592 47 2 


The average value per acre declined precipitately in 1930-31, and remained 
low in 1931-32, the price of maize being adversely affected by the low 
price of wheat. The area sown has increased as prices of maize have 
improved. There was a substantial rise in prices in 1936-37 and the average 
return per acre rose by 56 per cent. above the average for the five years 
ended 1934-35. The area sown and the production of maize were greaater 
in 1987-88 than in any of the preceding ten years. Adverse seasonal condi- 
tions caused the reduction in area sown in 1938-39, : 


Maize is cultivated chiefly in the valleys of the coastal rivers, where both 
soil and climate are peculiarly adapted to its growth. Good results are 
also obtained on the northern tablelands. The following statement shows 
the area, production and average yield of maize grain in each division of 
New South Wales :— 


Tante 6387.—Maize in Divisions, 1937-38 and 1938-39. 


- 1937-38, 1938-89. 
Division, Area unde Yield, Areaunder Yield. 
1% SS Mai a 
for Grain Total, ie for Grain, Total. | rem 
Coastal— acres, | bushels. oe acres. | bushels. Lire 
North we ais oes ...| 46,169 |1,438,206 | 31-2 || 49,349 |1,380,735 | 28:0 
Hunter and Manning $5 .. | 23,459 | 690,405 | 29-3 || 19,387 | 518,001 | 26:7 
- Metropolitan eh io «{ 1,751 63,342 | 36:2 1,224 39,933 | 32°6 
_ South ae oa vet ..| 9,768 | 371,745 | 3871 9,523 | 342,89] | 86-0 
; Total .. re «| $1,247 |2,563,698 | 31°6 || 79,485 \2,281,560 | 28°7 
Tableland— 

Northern... ees ae .. | 25,298 | 522,009 | 20°6 |) 27,290 | 463,608 | 17-0 
Central. iS a ih w| 8,946 89,001 | 22°5 3,390 42,237 | 12-8 
“Southern... ee iss a 243 5,520 | 22:7 216 2,370 | 110 
Total ... ay | 29.487 | 616,530 |20-91]| 30.896 | 508,215 | 16°4 
Western Slopes oan -»| 138,870 | 219,411 15-8 || 11,420 | 112.500 | 9-9 
Central Plains, Riverina, and 445 3,501 | 7°9 402 2,745 | 68 
Western Division. : 
All Divisions... ...! 125,049 / 3,403,140! 27-2 |!122,201 9,902,020 23-8 
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‘MAIZE, OATS AND HAY GROWING IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Area, Production and Average Yield, 1831 to 1939. 
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oo Graphs have been prepared on the basis of quinquennial averages ended in each year as 
shown. 

The numbers at side of the graphs represent 100,000 of acres, millions of bushels of production. 
and tens of bushels of yield per acre in the case of maize and oats, and millions of acres, 500,000 of 
tons of production and tens of ewts. of yield per acre of hay, 
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The principal factors in the local supply of maize in recent seasons are 
shown-,in the following table. The particulars relate to calendar years, as 
the maize crops of the State are harvested between January and August. 
Complete records are not available of the interstate imports and exports, 
but it is considered that the quantity unrecorded is not large. 


a+ Tapn 688.—-Maize Production and Trade, 1024 to 1939. 


reper Este Available for 
o uae Production. : : . Conavne . 
sBeRe Oversea. | Interstate. Oversea, Interstate 7 
t * 
bus. bus. bus. bus. bus, bua. 


1924-28 Annual Ay.| 3,928,000 437,000 | 1,525,000 | 39,000 68,000 5,783,000 
1929-33... «| 2,783,000 14,000 879,000 2,000 11,000 3,663,000 


1p34 “aes «| 3,184,000 f 844,000 2,000 43,000 | 3,933,060 
1935 te «..| 3,239,000 24;000 320,000 t 59,000 | 3,524,000 
1936 wee «| 3,325,000 24,000 | 800,000 600 84,000 | 3,615,000 
1937 oe ...| 8,302,520 8,000 212,000 t 36,000 3,486,000 
1938 tee «| 3,403,000 48;000 | 1,034,000 t 17,000 | 4,468,000 
1939 on ..-| 2,905,000 t 347,000 t 20,000 3,232,000 
* subject to adjustment for carry over. + Records of interstate movement are incomplete, 
t Negligible. 


The annual requirements of maize are very variable, depending largely 
on the nature of the pastoral season, the price, and the quantity available. 
The large importation in 1929 is attributed to the demand for fodder for 
sheep ‘and other. live stock during a short period of very dry weather. 
During 1937-88 droughty conditions in pastoral areas of New South Wales 
necessitated hand-feeding of stock, and local production was supplemented 
by importations. ‘The large harvest of oats in 1988-39 was probably a 
factor in limiting imports of maize in that year. 

The imports interstate are derived almost exclusively from Queensland 
and the imports oversea mostly from South Africa, A general duty of 
approximately 2s. per bushel and an ad valorem primage duty of 10 per 
cent. are imposed on imports from overseas. On maize from New Zealand 
and the United Kingdom the duty is approximately is. 5d. per bushel, 
together with an ad valorem primage duty of 5 per cent. in the case of the 
United Kingdom. Imports from New Zealand are not subject to primage 
duty. 


Oats. 

: There has been a marked increase in the cultivation of oats in New 
South Wales in recent years. The aggregate area under oats: in 1938-39 
(996,672 acres) surpassed the record area of the preceding season by 225,599 
acres and was 24 times the average area in the five years ended 1929-30. 
¥ ormerly the greater proportion of the oats grown was for hay but in 1938-39 
the area sown comprised 899,449 acres for grain, 418,002 acres for hay and 
184,221 acres for green feed. The expansion of oats growing since 1928-29 
is illustrated by comparative particulars of areas sown as under :— 


Year, For Grain. For Hay, For Gree. Total, 
. { Feed. 

acres. acres. acres. acres. 
1928-29 126,743 214,137 62,687 403,567 
1984-35 237,405 349,174 72,044 658,623 
1935-36 279,622 328,866 102,392 710,880 
1936-37 235,817 342,334 1285036 706,187 

5 1937-38- 255,144 312,337 203,592. V71,073. 3). 

1938-39 399,449 413,002 184.221 996.672 
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The elevated districts of Monaro, Goulburn, Bathurst, and New England 
contain large areas of land on which oats could be cultivated with. excellent 
«results, as it thrives best. in regions which. experience a winter of * ‘some 
‘severity. os 

The area sown with oats for grain has increased during the past thirty 

! years, and especially since 1927-28. The grant of ‘assistance by the Common- 
wealth for artificial manuring; for which oats: was an:eligible crop, and a 
revival of horse-breeding, may have been factors in the recent expansion of 
the activity, but a more important influence has been the increasing atten- 
tion given'to stock raising particularly fat lamb raising. Considerable areas 
of oats are being grown as a fodder crop for sheep, and with an improve- 
ment in grath quality as an outcome of plant breeding activities, part of 
the grain is sold to local mills to be treated for human consumption. “A 
graph illustrating the production of oats in New South Wales over the last 

59 years is published on page 739 of this volume. 
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The divisions in which oats was cultivated for grain in 1938-39 were tle 
Riverina Division, with 144,827 acres producing 1,362;684 bushels, an aver- 
age of 9.4 bushels per acre; South-western Slopes, where 119,850 acres 

yielded 1,889,096 bushels of grain, or 15.85 bushels per’ acre ; Central- 
western Slopes, 58,660 acres, 622,416 bushels, or 10.6 per acre; Central 
‘Tableland with 26,367 acres, 387,414 bushels, or an average of 14,7 bushels 
per acre; and Central Plains, where 117,456 bushels were produced from 
18,952 acres, with an average of 6.2 bushels per acre. In these five divisions 
90 per cent. of the oats was grown. ‘ 


The following, table gives: statistics of the cultivation of oats for grain 
since 1906-07 :— 


TABLE 639.— Oats for Grain—Area and Production, 1907 to 1939. 


Acres utider Production. Farm Value of Oats for Grain, ; 
a Oats 

een for Grain, Bushels. Bshele p Pet. Total, Per Acre, 

’ Average : _ £ £s,-d. 
1907-11 70,308 1,409,040 20°0 151,040 2 3,0 

~ 4917-21 78,000 1,208,660 15°5 214,220 214/11 

* 7922-26 91,022 1,628,610 17°8 275,870 $ 0:8 
1927-31 140,972 2,301,560 16°3 283,440 20 3 
1932-36 207,226 35562, 220 17-2 280,700 L7o. 

Year. 

4929-30 181,384 2,528,610 13°9 316,080 114 10 
1930-31 176,659 3,241 .980 18:4 182,360 1 0:8 
1931-32 151,600 2,526,450 | 16°7 126,320 016 8 
1932-33 163,809 3,513,780 215 248, 890 110 5 

* .71983+34 | 203,693 3,178,470 ; 156 291,370 -l 8°°7 
{1984485 237 405 3,856,680 16:2 342, 280 1 18.10 
r 1985-36. 279,622 4,735, 740 . 169 |, 394, 630 1 8 3 
"1936-37 935,817 3,967,560 16:8 413,290 15 1 
“"' ¥937-38 265;144 83,305,130 | 13°3- 480; ,980 117 8 
sii (1938-39 800,449- 4,831,110 Tul f 493,180: 14 8 


= 
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Particulars of oaten hay are shown in table 644, 


The harvest of 1988-89 and the total farm value of the grain crop 
(£493,180) were the greatest on record though the average yield of oats per 
acre (12.1 bushels) was low, and the farm value per acre £1 4s. 8d., was 
about 60 per cent. below the average for the five years ended 1925-26. 


The oats crop is harvested in December, therefore it constitutes the local 
supply for the calendar year following. The sources from which the local 
crop has been supplemented, and the quantity available for consumption in 
recent years, is shown in the following table:— 


Taste 640.—Oats, Production and Trade, 1924 to 1939, 


Tmport, Export, 
Calendar Oversea Available for 
Yoar. Production. and Consumpticn ¢ 
Oversea. | Interstate. Tnterstate. t 
Annual Average— bus, bus. bus. bus. bug. 
1924-28 ... | 1,850,009 215,000 445,030 36,000 2,474,000 
1920-33... | 2,799,000 8,000 253,000 149,000 2,907,000 
Year. 
1934 sae «| 3,178,000 3,000 118,000 90,000 3,209,000 
1935 aes «| 8,857,000 2,000 99,000 107,000 3,851,000 
1936 eos | 4,736,000 3,000 69,660 203,000 4,596,000 
1937 tae .| 3,968,000 4,000 222,000 196,000 3,998,060 
1988* 4., vee 3,395,000 ,000 939,000 246,000 4,091,000 
1939° sas ..| 4,831,000 9,000 30,000 559,000 4,320,060 
* Revised. } Subject to adjustment for carry-over, 


} Omitting considerable quantities imported interstate at Newcastle, 


A duty of is. 6d. per cental, or approximately 7d. per bushel of 40 Jb., is 
imposed on oats imported oversea, together with an ad valorem primage 
duty of 5 per cent. on oats from the United Kingdom and 10 per cent. on 
oats from other countries. No primage duty is charged on oats from New 
Zealand. In the years 1926 to 1928 an appreciable part of the supply was ob- 
tained from abroad, mainly from New Zealand, but increased local pro- 
duction rendered large imports of oats unnecessary from 1931 to 1936. 
Drought conditions in pastoral districts and the reduced harvest caused -a 
- substantial net importation interstate in 1938. Due to record production in 
1938-39 net exports of oats in 1989 (511,000 bushels) were greater than 
in any recent year. F : 

The market for oats is chiefly in the metropolitan and Newcastle districts, 
aud the demand is affected materially by the price of maize. 

The yield per acre in New South Wales is considerably below that of the 
jmportant producing countries, and the total yield is insignificant in com- 
parison with the world production, which usually exceeds 3,500,000,000 
bushels.per year, 


Barry, 


Barley is produced only on a moderate’ scale in New South Wales, and 
supplies for local consumption are imported from other States. Although 
there are several districts where the necessary conditions as to soil and 
drainage are suitable for the crop, particularly the malting varieties, barley 
is grown mainly in the Western Slopes Divisions and in the Riverina. The 
areas under’ crop in other districts are small, 
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Only a small proportion of the barley required for malting is produced 
in New South Wales, but in co-operation with the brewers a system of 
seed barley production was inaugurated in 1935-36 which may lead to‘an. 
increase in the production of malting barley. 


' Barley was grown for grain on 1,337 holdings in 1937-38, and on 1,620 
in 1938-39 as compared with 1,229 holdings in 1927-28. 


The following table shows the area under barley for grain, together with 
the. production at intervals since 1900-01. 


Taste 641.—Barley—Area and Production, 1901 to 1989. 


Aron Production. ‘Aten Production, 

Season. under Barle Season. under Barley Z 
for Grain. - Total. enue for Grain. Total. oer ane: 

acres, bushels. |bushels. acres, bushels. /bushels, 
1900-01 9,435 114,228 121 1928-29 5,024 80,910 16°) 
1910-11 7,082 82,005 11°6 1929-30 7,947 113,850 “14°3 
1915-16 6,369 114,846 18°0 1930-31 11,526 188,610 16°4 
1920-21 5,969 123,290 |. 20°7 1931-32 8,349 137,430 16°5 
1921-22 5,031 83,950 16°7 1932-33 7,736 154,530 20°0 
1922-23 3,899 55,520 14:3 1933-34 10,006 165,120 16:5 
1923-24 4,357 « 71,910 165 1934-35 9,480 168,990 17°8 


1924-25 6,638 118,300 17°8 1935-86 | 11,583 214,860 185 © 
1925-26 6,614 105,150 15'9 1936-37 12,004 205,890 17-2 
1926-27 5,629 100,260 17°'8 1937-38 11,542 166,860 144 
1927-28 5,600 65,850 } °-11°8 1938-39 14,194 217,680 15°3 


There has been a material increase in area sown in the last few years. 
The average yield during the last five years was 16.6 bushels per acre, as 
compared with 16.7 bushels per acre in the preceding quinquennium. ~ Botl. 
the area sown for grain and the harvest of grain in 1988-39 were greater 
than in any year since 1913-14, when the area of 20,610 acres and the yield 
of 303,447 bushels of barley were the highest on record. ‘Less favourable. 
geasonable conditions rather than a decline in the area cultivated caused the 
decrease in production in 1986-87 and 1987-38. : 


Of the area cropped for grain in 1938-39, 6,961 acres yielded 111,780 
bushels of malting barley, and 7,238 acres yielded 105,900 bushels of other 
barley. In addition, 2,225 acres were cropped for 2,288 tons of hay, and 
9,787 acres for green food. 


In view of the difficulties of marketing under wartime conditions, the 
Commonwealth Government acquired the barley harvest of 1939-40 under 
the National Security Act, 1939 and appointed an Australian Barley Board 
and State advisory committees to handle and market all barley produced: in: 
Australia, Growers are required to deliver their barley to licensed receivers 
and selling prices (in New South Wales 1s. 104d. to 3s. 6d. per bushel! 
according to grade and quality) were fixed for local sales. The prites: 
to be paid to growers will not be known until the whole crop has been sold 
and gross receipts and selling costs have been ascertained. A first advance 
of a8. 8d. per ‘bushel toe first er ade; ie per. bushel 1c auc grade and: ve 


41940, ‘ aye 
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Rice. 4 Se 


Rice-growing trials were made intermittently in New South Wales and 
other ‘Australian States from 1891 to 1922 with indifferent success, but’ in 
the latter year encouraging results were obtained from trials on the Mur- 
ruihbidgee Irrigation Area, which is the only locality in the Common- 
wéalth where rice is grown extensively, The history of the industry in 
its éxperimental stages is published on page 729 of the Official Year Book, 
1933-34. Development was rapid in the five years ended 1929-830, -but pro- 
duction expanded beyond the demand in Australia and in order to prevent; 
further expansion to an extent prejudicial to the industry as a whole, a 
maximum area which may be supplied with water for the irrigation of rice 
is fixed for each grower. 


The area harvested in 1938-89 (23,538 acres) was slightly less than that 
of the previous year, but the harvest reached the record total of 2,774,987 
bushels, due to a yield of approximately 118 bushels per acre compared with 
an average of 90 bushels in the previous ten years. Since the 1926-27 
harvest the average annual yield of paddy rice has varied from slightly. 
less. than 70 bushels up to 118 bushels per acre, mainly owing to seasonal 
causes. About 412,600 tons of rice, with a total farm value of £3,880,000 


have been grown on these areas since commercial production begat: i 
a 1 
, The progress in years since 1925-26 was as follows :— I 


vi 


ie : TABLE 642,—Rice-growing, 1926 to 19389. 


aie Pa | 


eae. SOR Agi eetaee: I) Gane eater acl 
Growers, " Rice), Yield. crntay), Farm Value. 

acres, bua,* £ bua. ge , 
1925-26 .., 30 1,556 | 61,100 | 12,080 39°21 oe 
1926-27... 67 3,958 | 214,740 | 48,320 54-27 122 | 
1927-28 ..., 127 9,891 | 879,113 | 181,320 88:88 | 18:3 
1928-29 ...| | 221 14,027 {1,307,520 | 201,850 93-21 144 = 
1929-30 ...| 258 19,780 1,829,173 | 289,620 92-48 14-6 
1930-31...) 270 19,825 1,427,413 | 269,610 72:00 131) 
1981-32 ...| 277 19,574 {1,349,658 | 263,180 68-95 34 
1932-33...) 280 22,032 1,901,440 | 304,820 86:30 13°8 = 
1933-34 ...| 292 20,221 |2,171,520 | 337,600 | 107-30 16-7 |) 
1934-35...) 290 21,738 {1,888,430 | 336,080 8687 | 155. 
1935-36 w[ 804 21,705 |2;163,520 | 364.620 99°68 16s 

1936-37 wf 820 23,357 '|2,276;530 | 379,720 97-47 16-3 
1937-38 ...] 319 23,737 |2,268,907 | 380,220 95°59 160 | 
1938-29 aa. Ss 23,533 (2,774,987 | 444,430 | 117-06 189. 


* 42 Ib, per bushel; 
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' Rice’ was purchased from growers by rice milling firms, who paid £10, 10s., 
£12; and £11 10s. per ton (f.o.r. Leeton) for marketable paddy rice in 
successive years 1925-26 to 1927-28. An import duty of 3s. 4d. per cental 
on uncleaned rice and 6s. per cental on cleaned rice wag imposed in 1926. 
Since 1928-29; rice grown in New South Wales has been marketed by a Rice 
Marketing Board constituted under the Marketing of Primary Products 
Act,. and the greater part. of the crop has been sold. fox consumption, in 
Australia at a fixed price of £11 per ton (f.oa. Leeton). ie 


The: quantity of marketable rice (paddy) produced, excluding. grain 
retained for seed on the farms; and the amount and value of local rice 
shipped oversea from Australia in each year since 1928-29, are shown 
in the following statement :— 


TaBLe 648.—Rice Exported Oversea, 1929 to 1939.. 


sae ane Local Rice Exported, Oversea from Australla, 
‘ice 

Year ended 30th June. Prodaeet Quantity. 

NSW. latsarand ? | aot 

(Paddy). Cleaned. | Uncleaned,* Tiga Value, 
owt, ewt. ewt. ewt. £ 

1928-29 see ane «| 464,560 2,334 385 16,682 12,855 
1929-307 vue sae | 657,240 7,386 4,189 5,652 15,213 
1930-31 ae neh «| 521,680" 59,961 15,324 7,626 52,443 
1931-382 oie nets | 477,620 73,111 36,559 7,005 64,561 
1932-33 aie Ree | 706,940 44,739 26,287 4,369 46,366 
1933-34. wee vee «| 798,760 170,736 6,687 4,179 127,470 
1934-35 vee vee ...| 698,280: 194,986 25,551 | 3,529 149,502 
1935-36 wes tee «| 783,600 175,087 8,768 7,832 150,904 
1936-37 ee ata »..| 840,420 272,645 1,908 18,673 207,217 
1937-38 eas ae vee 840,580 244,336 2,522. 8,248 215,353 
1938-39 te ye » 1,054,340 236,640 3,023 | 16,708 185,250 


* Stated to be after removal of husks, involying loss of from 16 to 20 per cent. of weight of paddy rice, 


Most of the rice is exported.from New South Wales, but considerable 
quantities are shipped through Victorian ports. In 1938-39 the rice of 
local origin exported from New South Wales comprised 193,970 ewt. cleaned, 
966 cwt. uncleaned, and 15,491 ewt. of rice meal and flour, and the total 
value was £146,796. 


The annual quantity of paddy rice required for consumption in Australia 
was estimated by the Rice Marketing Board at between 400,000 and 440,000 
ewt., and production in: recent years has more than satisfied domestic re- 
_gquirements. 


In the evidence submitted: to: the: Tariff: Board at an investigation con- 
ducted in 1926 it was estimated that: there were approximately 53,009 acres 
of land suitable for rice growing on the Murrumbidgee Ivrigation Area. 
‘Each year, however, a conference representing the Rice Marketing Boaid, 
the rice growers, the Department of Agriculture, and the Water Conser- 
vation and Irrigation Commission, fixes for the following season ‘tlie 
maximum area each grower may plant. For the season 1931-32, the: limit 
‘was 90’acres. In the following season the area was increased to 110 acres, 
in.erder to compensate for the reduced yields: that’ would be obtained from 
‘previously cropped land. In each season since 1933-34 the area has heen 
fixed at 80 acres per farmer. A proposal to increase the area in 1939-40 
was rejected. 
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A rice research station is maintained by the Department of Agriculture 
at Yanco, where plant breeding, seed selection and general experimental 
work are undertaken. 


Hay. 


The production of wheaten and oaten hay varies in accordance with the 
seasonal factors controlling yield, the prospects for grain crops and the 
market demand for hay. In favourable years considerable stocks are stacked 
for use in dry seasons. The production of lucerne hay, though subject te 
considerable fluctuation, jis less variable than that of wheaten and oaten 
hay. Changes in the proportions of wheaten and oaten hay since 1931-32 
may be, to some extent, attributable to the Federal bounty on manures 
used in cultivation, for which wheat for grain was not an eligible crop. 
In consequence the tendency to sow wheat and ultimately to use it for hay 
or for grain according to circumstances may have been discouraged. 
Formerly the greater part of the area cultivated for hay was sown with 
wheat, but for several years oats was the most extensive hay crop. In 
1938-89, the total area of hay crops was 40 per cent. greaater than in 
1927-88 and the area of wheaten exceeded the area of oaten hay. The 
following table shows the area, production and average yield per acre of 
hay of each principal kind in recent years (ended 31st March) :— 


Taste 644.—Hay—Area and Production, 1926 to 1989. 


Annual Annual ' 
Kind of Hay. Average, Average, 1936-37. 1937-38. 1938-89. 
1926-30.* | 1931-35. 
i 

Wheaten— 

Area ane 1 acres | 377,463 339,837 293,854 348,339 | 559,437 

Production ... .. tons 376,519 435,467 352,337 349,618 | 611,736 

Yield pa... . tons 1-00 1:28 1:20 1-00 1-09 
Oaten—— ‘ H 

Area vee + acres | 216,797 274,798 342,334 312,337 413,002 

Production ... ... tons 243,460 347,934 389,488 317,814 j 430,824 

Yield pia... .. tons 1-12 1:27 1-14 101 | 1-04 
Lucerne— 

Area Ses see Ares 93,986 110,961 110,422 97,354 92,598 

Production .., ... tons 174,405 181,894 174,104 156,185 135,315 

Yield pia... .. tons 1-86 1-64 1:58 1-60 1-46 
Other Kinds— i , 

Area wee we. ACTES 1,296 1,705 1,317 31,532 3,888 

Product‘on ... «. tons 1,308 2,127 1,570 1,692 3,389 

Yield p.a, ... .. tons 1-01 1-25 1-19 1-10 0°87 

je SoS k : ns! ——— 

Total Hay— 

Area eat «. acres | 689,542 727,296 147,927 759,562 + /1,068,925 

Production ... «. tons 795,687 967,422 917,499 825,309 {1,181,264 

Yield pa. ... .» tons 1-15 1:33 1-23 1-09 1:10: 


* Years endel 30th June. 
ConsERVATION or JoppER. 


New South Wales is liable at intervals to long periods of dry weather. 
Consequently the supply of natural fodder sometimes fails and the necessity 
arises for conserving fodder in the form of silage or hay for use when 
natural pastures are exhausted. To facilitate such conservation the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture offers free advice concerning the construction of silos. 
Farmers may sink ensilage pits at small expense. 

The possession of stocks of silage is highly advantageous to dairy-farming 
in the districts of the coast, where the climatic conditions are unfavourable 
to the growth of winter fodder. 
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Particulars of stocks of hay and of silage on farms were first ascertained 
in 1936. The quantities, as shown by farmers’ returns as at 81st March 
in each year, in comparison with the quantity of hay produced and silage 
made during the year, are as follow :— 


TasBie 645.—Production and Stocks of Hay and Silage, 1936-39. 


Stocks on 31st March. 


Production, 
Year ended 31st March. 


Year. 
Hay. eles . | Hay. Silage. 
tons. tons. tous. tons. 
1936 837,386 109,731 744,930 - 206,190 
1937 917,499 113,542 719,961 199,549 
1938 4g re 825,309 109,628 496,809 173,636 
1939 1,181,264 124,496 744,550 144,493 


‘The number of holdings upon which hay was stored as at 31st March, 
1989, was 18,328, and silage 1,450. The quantities of fodder recorded on 
farmers’ returns as having been fed to farm stock of all kinds in 1988-39 
was as follows :—Hay, chaff, ete., 854,054 tons; wheat, 1,022,966 bags; oats 
(grain), 741,979 bags; maize, 925,582 bags; in addition to bran, pollard, 
oil cake, sheep uuts, licks, ete., valued at £1,068,617. , 


‘The tollowing’ table gives particulars of the silage made in districts for 


certain periods since 1921-29. 


Tanie 646—Silage made, 1922 to 1939. 


Farms Silage made in Districts, 
Period aehioh Silage hoe ees 
, Made, | Made. Sllage. | Coastal, | Table- | Western rae Western 

| lands. Slopes. Riverina. Division. 
Average— No. | tons. £ tons. tons. tons, tons, tons. 

1922-26 189 | 24,252 | 42,278 | 11,396 3,494 6,760 2,422 180 

1927-31 447 | 42,937 | 75,612 | 19,270 4,030 | 15,064 4,320 253 

1932-36 927 | 77,375 | 107,257 | 46,509 6,226 | 17,760) 5,750 1,10 
Season— 

1930-31 669 | 60,172 | 86,815 | 26,576 4,646 | 23,505 5,320 125 

1931-32 628 | 54,885 | 77,078 | 27,644 3,723 | 15,267 7,901 350 

1932-33 738 | 62,435 | 88,309 | - 31,986 7,715 | 13,741 |° 8,983 ous 

1933-34 ...{ 892 | 70,8385 | 96,000 | 44,433 4,357 | 18,159 2,386 1,500 

1934-35 —...| 1,068 | 88.991 |125,010 | 51,343 7,882 | 23,119 4,347 2,300 

1935-36 _.../ 1,311 | 109,731 | 149,886 | 77,131 7,452 | 18,513 5,135 1,500 

1936-37 _...| 1,850 | 113,542 |170,167 | 79,776 7,337 | 18,923 7,454 52 

1937-38 ...1 1,899 | 109,628 | 159,161 | 86,762 7,095 | 12,996 2,775 

1938-39 .| 1,476 | 124,4€6 | 180,144 | 75,682 | 10,328 | 25,848 | 12,638 


Considering the liability of the State to periods of severe drought, the 


quantity of silage made is small. 


Latterly, however, there has been a 
considerable increase as the result of educative propaganda by Departmental 
officers and farmer organisations, and despite the adverse season more silage 
was made in 1938-39 than in any previous year. 
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SuGAR-CANE. 


The. growing of sugar-cane became established as an industry jn Newi 
South Wales about 1865. An outline of the early history and development! 
of the industry is given in the Official Year Books, 1911, at page 447, and 
1921, at page ‘753. By 1880 an area of nearly 11,000 -acres was under ‘cane 
and the industry continued to expand steadily until 1895, when the area 
was 32,927 acres. The peak in production (320,276 tons of cane) was 
recorded two years later. Then the rapid development of the dairying 
industry, and, later, of banana-growing, caused a decline in cane cultiva- 
tion, and in 1918-19 the area under cane had diminished to about one-third 
of that in 1895, 


The great bulk of ‘the Australian sugar-cane is grown in Queensland, 
but its cultivation is an important enterprise on-the -far north coast of ' 
New South Wales. The -cane-fields are confined to the hills and flats of , 
the Tweed and the flats of the Clarence and Richmond Rivers, where the 
conditions are favourable, e.g., cheap transport (important because of the 
bulky nature of the crop), isuitable soil, good drainage, adequate rainfall 
and reasonable freedom from frost. 


Successful cane-growing is dependent largely upon the use of high- 
yielding, disease-resistant varieties and careful cultivation; and the revival ' 
of thé industry and the satisfactory yields obtained in recent years indicate 
that growers in New South Wales have :employed suitable types .and 
effective methods in the cultivation of sugar-cane. There are few holdings. 
devoted exclusively to cane-growing; usually it is undertaken in association 
with other agricultural activities and dairying. 


The planting of sugar-cane takes place usually from August to early 
November according to location and soil and climatic conditions. Usually 
plantings are renewed .every fourth or fifth year. Harvesting is a stan- 
dardised process carried out on a contract basis. The cut cane is crushed 
in three mills at convenient centres and the raw sugar is purchased by 
the Queensland Sugar Board in terms of an agreement with the Common- : 
wealfh Government. Particulars regarding the operations of these sugar 


inills and the sugar refinery at Pyrmont (Sydney) are published on ‘page | 
979. 


The average yield of cane per acre varies considerably from year to year's 
it depends partly upon seasonal conditions, culfural.methods, and variety of 
cane and specially upon the maturity of the cane—sometimes considerable 
areas are stood-over for harvesting in the following year. “Lhe greatest 
yield per acre (34.22 tons) was cut in 1995-26. In ‘the last ten years ‘thé 
yield per acre has ranged from 20.12 tons in 1932-33 to 30.03 tons in 
1954-35, and the average over the decennium was 25.04 tons, as compared 
with‘an average of 25.31 tons per acre for the ten years ended 1927-28. An 
area of 10,458 acres of cane was cut in 1938-39, producing 386,701 tons of 
sugar-cane, an average of 32,2 tons per acre. The :production was 25,028. 
tong less than the record total of 361,724 tons in 1937-88, 
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The fluctuations of cane-growing in New South Wales are shown in the 
following table ;— 
Taprr 64'7.—Sugar-cane Area and Production, 1876 to 1939. ° 


— 


Area under Sugar-cane, | aa vee 

Season, j - 

Cut for Not Cut | Total.* tit; Average Total Per A 

Crushing. d ut, | ‘otal. Quantity. | per Acre. ‘otal, | Per Acre. 

acres. acres. acres. tons. fons, £ £s. dad. 
1875-76 3,654 2,800 BABS | ccccee | cecnee | aeeeee | tee awe 
1885-86 9,583 ‘6,835 16,418 | 239,347 24-98 - seseul dave 
1895-96 14,398 18,529 32,927 | 207,771 W4AB | aeeeee ne Seadhea 
1905-06 10,313 11,492 21,805 | 201,988 19°59 161 3240 1512 & 
1915-16 6,030 5,228 11,258 | 157,748 26-16 205,070 34 0 2 
1925-26 8,688 10,675 19,363 | 297,335 34:22 397,690 4515 & 
1928-29 6,783 9,056 ‘15,838 | 147,414 21:73 215,590 3115 & 
1929-30 7,967 7,458 15,425 | 174,110 21-85 291,000 36:10 6. 
1930-31 7,617 8,007 15,624 | 160,203 21-03 279,700 3614 5b 
1931-32 8,272 7,647 15,919 | 174,153 21-66 300,080 36 5 & 
1932-33 7,796 8,349 16,145 | 156,818 20-12 225,430 2818 4 
1933-34 10,015 6,914 16,929 | 230,918 23-08 325,480 | 32 :9 12h 
1934-35 1,572 | ‘10,959 18,531 | 227,424 30 03 346,820 45 16 ‘1 
1935-36 10,416 9,794 20,210 | 280,472 26-93 384,820 | 3618 11 
1936-37 10,231 10,190 20,421 | 275,169 26-90 410,010 40 1 6 
1937-38 10,716 10,137 20,853 | 361,724 33-76 489,240 4518 1} 
1938-39 10,458 10,772 21,230 | 336,701 32°20 “| 482,520 46 2 & 


* Exclusive of areas cnt for green food or-plauts since 1910. + At place of production, 


Sugar Agreement. 

The sugar industry in Australia is subject to an agreement between the 
Commonwealth and Queensland Governments, ‘by which an embargo on 
the importation of foreign sugar into Australia, imposed by the Common- 
wealth as a wartime measure in 1915, has-been continued and the -prices 
of ‘refined sugar are fixed on a uniform basis throughout the Common- 
wealth. The prices under the cmrent agreement, which extends to. 
September, 1941, are as follows:—£24 per ton for raw sugar to the grower, 
and ‘£83 4s. per ton for-refined sugar wholesale. The retail price of sugar is 
on the basis of 4d. per lb. Provision is made for rebates to exporters of - 
canned fruits, jams, etc., to reduce the cost of the sugar contents of the 
foods exported to a parity with world prices of sugar. The Queensland 
Sugar Board administers the agreement and makes arrangements for the. 
vefining and marketing of the sugar produced in Queensland and New 
South Wales. A renewal of the agreement for a further period of five years 
has been approved by the .Commonwealth Government. The position of 
Australia under the International Sugar Agreement was indicated at page 
448 of the Year Book for 1937-88. - 

By reason of the limitation arising -from marketing control and the cir- 
cumstances which led to such regulation it is not likely that cane- growing z 
will-be.greatly.extended in New South Wales. 

In September, 1939, arrangements were concluded for the purchase by 
the ‘British Government of the remaining Australian exportable surplus: ' 

of raw.sugar, totalling 290,000 tons, at the price of £ste.7 10s. per ton, c.i-f., 
United Kingdwom ports, plus the existing British tariff preference of £3 1Bs. 
per ton on Dominion sugar. The agreed price is equiyalent to about £10 , 
per ton, f.o.b. Australian mill, compared with the average return | on  ApORIS - 
of £8 4s. 3d. in. ‘the season 1937-38. 
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Tobacco. 


Tobacco-growing began in New South Wales more than fifty years ago, 
but has never been extensive, although it is believed that in some places 
soil and climate are suitable. For many years efforts have been made to 
encourage cultivation and a tobacco experimental farm is maintained at 
Ashford. Very little tobacco is grown in the State, except in the North- 
western Slopes Division, but small areas are under tobacco in the Riverina 
and near Tumut. 


’ The peak of production was reached in 1922-23, when 27,122 cwt. of leaf 
were produced; but the quantity has exceeded 20,000 ewt. in only two sub- 
sequent years, viz., 1931-32 and 1932-33. In 1938-39 the quantity cured was 
3,550 ewt., and the annual average for the ten years ended 1937-38 was 
7,844 cwt. Increased tariff protection and an agreement between the Com- 
monwealth Government and Australian tobacco manufacturers for the pur- 
chase of locally-grown leaf in 1931-32 stimulated tobacco cultivation, but 
the agreement was not renewed. 


. Following upon the recommendation of a committee of inquiry into the 
tobacco industry in 1938, the Commonwealth Government provided £20,000 
annually for five years to assist the States to continue economic and 
scientific investigations. Of this annual suin £5,000 was allocated to the 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research and £2,000 up to a maximum 
of £3,750 to New South Wales. Amounts of £15,000 in 1988-89 and £13,750 
in 1939-40 were appropriated for this work by the Commonwealth Govérn- 
ment. In 1938-39 receipts for tobacco investigation in New South Wales 
were £4,627, including £3,972 from the Commonwealth; disbursements 
totalled £2,728, and at 30th June, 1939, there was an unexpended balance 
of £4,993. An important result of the research work of the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research is the discovery of effective means of 
preventing blue mould, whieh has been a serious obstacle to the progress 
of the industry. The State Tobacco Expert ig engaged in advising the 
farmers, and in field experiments. 


Particulars of tobacco production in New South Wales in the last twenty 
years are as follow:— 


TaBLE 648.—Tobacco-growing—Area and Production, 1917 to 1939. 


Holdings ‘ 5 A Tobacco Value of Average 
Season. Cultivating Pianted with of ‘Tobacco pecoures Boagea er ae 
Tobacco. | ‘Tobacco, | (Dried Leat).| cditivated. | (At Farm). | Cultivated. 

No. acres. ewt, ewt, £ £8 

Average 1917-21 105* 1,009 10,293 10-20 79,632 78 18 

“ 1922-26 135 1,493 12,234 8-19 95,890 64 6 

ys 1927-31 87 688 4,310 6:26 38,128 55 8 

s5 1932-36 180 1,931 12,041 6:24. 149,414 717 5 

1934-35 17 560 2,052 3°66 16,780 29 19 

1935-36 89 934 5,953 6:37 65,560 70 4 

1936-37 14 851 5,411 6:36 53,820 63 5 

1937-38 58 610 3,649 5-98 37,860 62 1 

1938-39 41 629 3,550 5-64 38,220 60 15 


* Average for four years—particulars for 1919-20 not available. 
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i Grapes. 

Between 1920 and 1924 there was rapid expansion in the area devoted to 
grape-growing in New South Wales, which was largely due to the establish- 
ment of the industry on the Murrumbidgee and Curlwaa Irrigation Areas 
and to the settlement of returned soldiers on agricultural holdings adapted 
to grape-growing. 

The most important viticultural district is in the Riverina Division, 
where 5,254 acres were grown in 1938-39 for wine-making, 819 acres for 
table use, 1,821 acres for drying, and 742 acres of young vines. The greater 
part of these vineyards is in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. The 
growing of grapes for drying is most extensive in the irrigation areas at 
Wentworth, where 3,010 acres of vines were devoted to that purpose and 
222 acres to other purposes in 1938-39. 

In the Hunter and Manning Division the area cultivated for grapes in 
1938-89 was 1,600 acres for wine-making, 291 acres for table use, and 157 
acres of young vines. 

The following dissection of the total aren cultivated for grapes shows 
that the greatest increase in area, relatively and absolutely, has been in 
grapes of drying varieties. 


TasLe 649.—Grapes, Area Grown for Various Purposes, 1921 to 1939. 


Varieties of Grapes, | 1920-21.*) 1930-81.* | 1935 04] 1936 -37.+ 1937-88.f} 1£38-39.* 
acres, acres, acres. } actes, acres. acres, 
Table... eee], 2,087) 2,697 | 2,932 | 3,267] 3,209 | 3,178 
Drying moIT IN) aa | 33987 | 3igdo | 4'390| 4,631 | 5,013 
Wine. 1. ee] 4,589} 6771 | «7382 | 75327] 7.442) 7,499 
Total, bearing - —..| 7,875 | 13,345 | 14,154. 74,982 | 15,282 | 15,688 
eee te Wine Y209| 14; 660 | 703 | +647 
Nowbeaniig,. ts Other F ane 749 | 490/998] 965 | O44 
mes 
Grand Total sie eel 10,783 15,363 “15, 158 | 16,5424), 16,950 16,979 


* Year ended 30th June. t+ Year ended 31st March. 
yt Increase mainly due to more complete statistical collection. 

The production of the vineyards according to the purposes for which it 
was used is shown in the following comparison. The quantities do not 
relate in every case to tle acreages as classified in the preceding table, 
because the produce of some varieties of vines cultivated usually for a 
particular purpose may be used ultimately in a different way :— 


TaBLe 650.—Grapes—Production, 1921 to 1939. 


Production. 1920-21.* | 1930-31.* 1035-86. 1936-37.¢ | 1937-33.+ 1938-39.* 
Table grapes ... cwt.| 53,200 73,600 87,520) 102,140 | 101,520 80,680 
Dried grapes—: 

Sultanas ... ,, 3,396 43,304 | 76,112} 98,041 | 112,917 89,129 

Currants... ” 2,469 8,506 17,281} 21,873 23,094 | 24,783 

Raisins & lexias ,, 1,052 3,983 7,046] 10,283 9,857 7,613 
{Grapes used for wine, | 113,880 | 235,040 | 327,020] 367,020 | 379,520 332,260 
Wine made... _gal.|_ 674,188 | 1,835,882 2,567,812/2,944,4941|2,690,315 ||| 2,501,747 || 
Vigneron’s Brandy 

and Spirit ... ,; 8,536 7,764 | 36,710 5 § § 


* Year ended 30th Junc. + Year cnded 31st March. 


? Includes grapes sent to Victoria to be made into wine; 16,860 cwt. in 1930-31 and 8,840 ewt. 
n 1935-36. § Included as wine, {| Inchides distilicd and beverage wine. 
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The volume of output shows some variation in accordance with the effect 
of seasonal conditions on average yields. The most critical periods are 
during the budding and early growing: season (September and October) 
‘and: in February and March, when ripening, picking and drying are in 
‘progress. In 1937-38 more dried vine fruits and wine grapes were produced 
than in any preceding year, but the production of wine was about 9 per 
veent. below the record of 1936-37. Iixcessive rainfall at time of picking 
-on irrigation areas and the abnormally hot and dry summer in other vine- 
wgrowing districts affected production in 1938-39, 

The approximate quantities of dried grapes packed in the 1939 season 
were sultanas 80,200 ewt., currants 26,140 ewt., and raisins and lexias 
‘7,820 cwt. 

Further information relating to the development of the dried vine: fruits 
Andustry is published on page 765 of this issue. 


Particulars of the production from vineyards in irrigation areas are 
shown in the section ‘“‘Water Conservation and Irrigation.” 

” Most of the table grapes are marketed in the urban centres of the State, 
‘and in 1988-39 grapes to-the weight of 215,900 lb., valued at £3,385, were 
exported from New South Wales, as compared with 788,700 lb., valued at 
£14,107, in 1986-87. Special researelr into the problems of transport have 
been undertaken. The destinations of the exports in 1987-38 were, in 
corder of importance, British Malaya, Ceylon, the Netherlands East Indies, 
‘India, the Philippines and Canada. 


Tn 1988-89 oversea exports from New South Wales included 9,146 gallons 
‘of brandy valued at £5,573 and 128,648 gallons of wine valued at £30,487. 
‘The export trade in wine is assisted: by a bounty payable by the Common- 
wealth Government on fortified wine exported oversea. Particulars of the 
rates at which bounty has been payable under the Wine Export Bounty 
Act, the quantities on which bounty was paid and the amounts disbursed 
in New South Wales from 1924-25 to 1983-34 were given at page 746 of the 
Year Book for 1987-38. Details for each of the last five years are as follow :— 


Tape 651.—Bounty on Wine Exported, 1985 to 1939. 


Bounty on Fortified Wine _| ‘Vine Bxported 
oe on which 
Year ecu Bounty was pears of 
ended June. (Paid in Paid. 
Pio As from— = Wales. i 
= s. d. gal. £ 
1934-35 1 3 1 Mar., 1935... 49,761 3,232 
1935-36 aT oe oat i Ter; a Pepe 43,959 2,748 
1936-37 ied oe eae 1 2 1 Mar., 1937 ... 51,692 |. 3,209 
1937-38 vee dee fee 11 1] Mar., 1938... 81,465 4,637 
2938-39 one sé : 1 0 1 Mar., 1939... 48,341* 2,587 


* 40,641 gallons at 1s. 1d. gallon and 7,700 gallons at 18. gallon. 


Provision has been made for payment of bounty at the rate of 1s. per 
gallon on fortified wine exported during the five years ended 30th April, 
1945, under the Wine Export Bounty Act, 1939. 


A: Wine Grapes Marketing Board, constituted under the Marketing Act, 
futictions mainly as a negotiating body between the growers of the Mur- 
_tumbidgee Irrigation Area and the wine-makers, and fixes the prices 
payable to the growers for wine-grapes delivered at the wineries. 
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Frutr AND VEGETABLE GROWING. 

In 1988-39 the area of land on which fruit (including passion-fruit, 
berry fruits, nuts, grapes, bananas and pineapples) was grown was 102,577 
acres (inclusive of 17,567 acres non-bearing) and the farm value of the 
production was £2,688,940, as compared with an area of 104,248 acres 
(inclusive of 18, 77 acres non- bearing) and a farm value of £2,783,710 in 
1937-38. 

The importance of fruit and vegetable growing is shown by the following 
<omparison, which relates to the area and value of production of each of the 
principal classes of crop on holdings of one acre and upwards in extent :— 


Table 652,—Fruit and Vegetables—Acreage and Productioz 
1937-88 and 1938-39. 


1937-38. i) 1938-39. 
Kind of Crops Area, Area Tarm Area Area Farm 
not yet in Value of not yet in Valué of 
Bearing. | Bearing. Crop Bearing, | Bearing, Crop. 
Acres. Acres, £ Acres. | Acres. £ 
Orehards—Citrus: we] 8,742 | 23,875 659,950 4,072 | 23,416 823,200 
Othert .| 9,827 | 33,796 907,884 9,676 33,340 863,440 
2 | oe |_——_,- freeones 
Total 13,569 | 57,671 | 1,567,834 18,748 | 56,756 | 1,686,740 
Wineyards on 7 1,668 | 15,282 | 451,400 1,291 | 15,688 | *373,320 
Market Gardens... ete ae 7,268 398,220 ate 7,528 | 418,110 
Separate Root Crops...) ... 26,739 297 ,220 see 24,5388 | 519,010 
‘Bananas ... Me wf 2,749 | 11,965 740,080 2,194 | 11,677 585,270 
Minor Crops of Fruit and 
Vegetables sa 491 | 238,498 527,790 389 | 25,499 571,210 
Grand Total...) 18,477 [142,418 | 3,982,544 | 17,622 141,686 | 4,148,660 
* Includes value of wine and spirit made trom grape juice. t Excludes passion-fruit, bananas, 


pineapples, and berry fruits, 


Royal Commission on the Fruit Industry of New South Wales. 


‘On 24th August, 1937, a sole Commissioner (Mr, J. E. McCulloch, S.M.) 
‘vas appointed to conduct a Royal Comiission of Inquiry into the Fruit 
Industry of New South Wales. The Commissioner’s report, presented 
on 28rd February, 1939, hag been published. It provides a comprehensive 
survey of the history, extent and organisation of the fruit industry, in- 
cluding the activities of growers, wholesale commission agents, merchants, 
brokers, exporters and retailers, the cost of orchard establishment and 
of the production, packing, marketing and selling of fruit. The spread 
of prices between grower and consumer is examined; the financial position 
of the industry generally and of growers individually are surveyed and 
efficiency of producers aud the prospects of the industry are examined. 
State and Commonwealth legislation and administrative arrangements 
for financial and scientific assistance to, and control of, the industry, 

* 49183—C : 
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jneluding the marketing of fruit and fruit products are reviewed and 
there is also a survey of the progress made in the manufacture and dis- 
posal of fruit by-products. Many recommendations were made and action 
regarding the report is still under consideration. 


The Commissioner estimated that only 30 per cent. of the growers 
were in a sound financial position; 37 per cent. of them were in need of 
financial assistance; 17 per cent. were working areas which could not 
be made profitable. About 16 per cent. of the growers were inefficient 
as orchardists, and in all about 40 per cent. were not working their areas 
in a satisfactory manner. It was proposed that power be taken to pre- 
scribe the retailer’sy margin of profit. The regulation and control of 
plantings and production of some classes of {ruit was considered necessary, 
better cold storage facilities were needed; there should be a national 
mark for export fruit and a reduction in the number of types of cases 
used for fruit. Other recommendations included the fixing of marketing 
periods for various classes of fruit, a continuous publicity campaign and 
the establishment of a fruit marketing organisation. 


Horticultural Districts. 


The cultivation of many classes of fruit is capable of considerable expan- 
sion, and there are large areas of suitable soil with climatic conditions 
ranging from comparative cold on the highlands to semi-tropical heat on the 
North Coast, so that a large variety of fruits can be cultivated. In the 
vicinity of Sydney, citrus fruits, peaches, plums, apples, and passion-fruit 
are most generally planted. On the tablelands, apples, pears, apricots, and 
all the fruits from cool and temperate climates thrive; in the west and in the 
south-west, citrus, pome and stone fruits, figs, aivionds, and raisin-grapes 
are cultivated; and in the north coastal districts, bananas, pineapples, and 
other tropical fruits are grown. Citrus fruits are cultivated extensively, and 
form the largest element in local fruit production. Commercial market 
gardening is of some importance in parts of the North Coast, Hunter 
and Manning and Central Tableland divisions and elsewhere is conducted 
mainly near and for the supply of the larger urban centres. All orchards 
and nurseries outside the metropolitan area are required to be registered, 
for which an annual charge of 1s. per acre or part thereof is imposed. 
Revenue from this source, less the cost of administration, is expended in 
the form of advances to fruit-growers’ organisations for the benefit of the 
industry. Receipts in 1938-89 were £5,780, advances totalling £4,911 were 
made, otler expenditure amounted to £699 and an unexpended balance of 
£4,875 remained at 30th June, 1939. 


With the exception of oranges, lemons, mandarins and bananas, the fruit 
production of New South Wales is far below the demand. In the year ended 
30th June, 1938, approximately 2,525,572 cases of fresh fruit, including 
291,430 of pineapples and 180,297 of bananas, but excluding 37,707 trays 
of strawberries, were imported into New South Wales from other States. 
The quantity of fruit used for jam and fruit-canning in factories in New 
South Wales during 1937-38 was 18,822 tons, valued at about £230,000. 
Fresh fruit (including citrus) to the value of £146,192 was exported over- 
seas from New South Wales in 1938-39, in addition to preserved fruits 
and vegetables, pulp and juice valued at £218,179, and dried fruits valued 
at £119,505. Good seasons generally produce a glut of stone fruits, for 
which apparently there is no system of efficient handling. The usual 
periods of fruit harvesting are in the Summer and early Autumn. Bananas 
are pulled and citrus fruits are picked throughout the year. Apples 
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and pears ripen from December to May, peaches ard plums from Novem- 
ber to March, apricots from November to February and table grapes from 
January to April. 

Due to the necessity under conditions of warfare of conserving for 
the transport of essential foodstutfs and materials the shipping space avail- 
able, it was found impracticable to guarantee space for the export of 
fresh fruit from Australia to the United Kingdom. To meet the problems 
of disposal thereby created, the Commonwealth Government made the 
National Security (Apple and Pear Acquisition) Regulations, constitut- 
ing compulsory pools (controlled by the Australian Apple and Pear Board) 
to handle and sell all apples and pears grown (see page 760). In Sep- 
tember, 1989, the British Government bought the unsold residue of the 
dried fruits crop of 1939 and agreed to absorb Australia’s surplus dried 
fruits for the duration of the war (see page 766). Canned fruits are 
to be taken by the United Kingdom and it is possible that considerable 
additional quantities of fresh fruit may be cauned, used for jam, fruit 
juices, ete, 

The extent of cultivation of each important class of fruit on holdings 
of one acre and upwards during the past season and in 1930-31 is shown in 
the following table :— 

Taste 6538.—Fruit Trees, 1980-31 and 1988-39. 


~ ni 


1930-31. 1938-39. 
Fruit. Number of | Trees of Bearing Age. |Number of | Trees of Bearing Age. 
Trees not Trees not | 


yet . yet 
Bearing. | Number. Yield, Bearing. | Number. Yield. 


bushels. bushels, 

ens | ..4,905 | 38,872 | 38,727 | 11,103 | £3,606 | 43,931 
Washington Navel... 158,380 | 551,616 | 746,916 | 114,546 | 643,736 [1,078,315 

Ar siete “| 9341560 | 719,441 | 854,073 | 154,055 | 802,254 11,172,614 
Aquather 34,176 | 391.251 | 407,069 | 9,868 | 162,141 | 1+3,998 


Total oranges. _—..| 432,021 |1,696, 180 |2,046,785 | 289,572 1,631,737 |2,478,140 
Lerons. ... ws | 53,350 | 210,833 | 320,156 | 65,352 | 207,464 | 256,462 


Mandacins... sie ...| 100,184 | 589,839 | 532,568 20,274 | 331,955 | 305,763 
Other Citrus a w.! 14,919 27,942 36,219 19,012 39,628 68,504 
Apples i ...| 323,802 | 967,164 | 908,705 | 471,810 {1,104,399 | 936,766 
P ae 

oe Villiams aid | 23,240 | 159,640 | 172,009 39,414 | 139,471 | 168,083 
All other tae ...| 22,874 | 141,972 | 141,961 32,231 | 151,471 | 170,R8¢ 

Peaches — 
f4,166 | 302,688 | 214,600 87,471 | 311,507 | 210,035 


Dessert and Drying... 

Canning . .| 85,685 | 173,127 | 209,998 | 114,077 | 185,053 | 373,798 
Nectarines... ee - 7,746 | 22,142 19,403 16,734 41,894 | 27,780 
we | 87,559 | 207,631 | 148,246 25,488 | 201,000 | 114,140 


8 
pate re 21.616 | 272,553 | 197,998 | 14,11] | 248,567 | 146,409 
Figs on tes 6,002 8,629 4,233 3,331 20,106 7,354 
Cherries... wee ...| 78,331 | 241,724 79,220 42,854 | 268,643 | 127,459 
Apricots .. tee ve} 16,156 | 147,789 | 113,303 21,743 | 146,969 | 153,685 
Quinces... oo es 9,929 15,969 19,989 7,384 38,158 38,123 
Almonds ©... aie ti 9,931 35,898 4,410 25,402 58,688 8,955 
Persimmons ves oes 737 9,149 5,920 ssl 12,145 8,757 
Passion Fruit aie ...| 178,369 /f203,035 57,595 | $94,197 | 224,652] 45,099 
TAIL other ... Rk oss 5,642 i ae 7,241 
t Vines. t Excluding bananas and pineapples. 


The figures shown above include returns from non-commercial orchards, 
which are, however, of comparatively small extent. Since 1930-31 there 
lias been a check to the expansion in orchards which had been steadily 
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maintained throughout the preceding decade. ‘This ‘is illustrated by a 
comparison of the figures relating to young trees as well as trees in bearing. 
Apples, cherries, and certain fruits used mainly for processing are excep- 
tions to the general trend. There has been a marked decline in mandarin 
growing, also a shift from common oranges to \Washington Navels and 
Valencias. 


Citrus Fruits. 


Particulars of citrus orchards are shown in the following statement :—- 


Taste 654.—Citrus Fruits—Area and Production, 1901 to 1939. 


7 seb re j 
Area under Fae (Citrus | Production. Farm Value of Production. 
Season. ae nal Not s Ayeruge per' Average per 
roductive.’ pearing Total. Total, Productive Total. Productive 
I. B- Aere. Acre. 
acres, acres, | acres. |bushels, | bushels, £ £ os, di. 
3900-01 11,013 3,952 14,965 | 648,628 59 81,080 | 7 7 8 
1910-11 17,465 2,643 20,108 /1,478,306 85 199,300 | 11 8 3 
1920-21 21,990 6,445 28,435 |2,009,756 91 477,580 | 2114 4 
1922-26 (Av.)| 21,854 8,119 29,973 (2,155,313 99 595,900 | 27 5 4 
1927-31 ,, 26,140 7,019 33,159 |2,677,548 102 826,450 | 31 12 4 
1932-36 ,, 26,223 4,806 31,029 2,947,468 112 557,850 | 21 5 6& 
1929-30 27,263 6,747 34,010 |2,541,681 93 |1,176,406] 48 8 0 
1930-31 27,161 6,303 33,464 |2,935,72 108 515,160 | 1819 4 
1931-32 26,758 5,508 32,266 )3,050,447 114 562,700 | 28 0 7 
1932-83 | 27,235 5,290 32,525 |2,909,142 107 570,520 | 20 18 1k 
1933-34 27,504 4,894 32,398 |2,908,021 109 574,960 | 20 18 & 
1984-35 I 25,334 | 4,401 29,735 |3,043, 444 120 496,400 | 19 11 1E 
1935—36 | 24,284 3,938 28,222 |2,826,234 116 584, 660 | 24 1 6 
1936-37 24,566 3,986 28,552 |2,784,104 113 653,180 | 2611 & 
1937-38 28,875 3,742 27,617 |2,653,599 11k 659,950 | 27 12 6 
1938-393 | 23,416 4,072 27,488 |3,108,8°9 133 823,300} 35. 3 2 


The principal divisions for the cultivation of citrus fruits are as follow :— 
Hunter and Manning, 7,893 acres; Metropolitan, 6,793 acres; Riverina, 
4,210 acres (including 5,842 acres within the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
area) and Central Tableland, 3,855 acres. Of the last 3,732 acres withir 
Colo Shire are really within the coastal terrain. 


The number of holdings of one acre or more in extent in which citrus 
fruit, to the extent of fifty trees or more, was cultivated during the year 
1938-39 was 3,734, and of these the average area was 7.3 acres, compared 
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with 5,110 in 1930-31, with an average area of 6.7 acres. The area devoted 
to citrus culture expanded steadily in the ten years ended 1929-80, when the 
maximum area of 34,010 acres of bearing and non-bearing trees was attained. 
Since then, owing to the adversities of the industry, citrus growing has 
been curtailed, and in 1938-39 the area under citrus fruits was about 17.8 
per cent. smaller than in 1930-31 with the productive area reduced by about 
14 per cent. Simultaneously the area under mandarins declined, and Navel 
and Valencias have, to an appreciable degree, replaced oranges of other 
varieties, Lemon growing, which also diminished year by year until 1935-36, 
hag since increased, and in 1938-89, there were more lemon trees than in 
any year since 1924-25, 


The production: of oranges and lemons has attained such proportions 
that the growers are obliged to seek overseas markets. During 1938-39 the 
oversea export of citrus fruit from New South Wales was valued at 
£00,754 and in 1987-88 at £107,289. Formerly most of this export was to 
New Zealand. An embargo on the importation of all fresh fruits from: 
Australia to New Zealand was partially relaxed in respect of the produce 
of South Australia only in August, 1933. This embargo coupled with 
increased production seriously affected the local markets. Eiforts to 
develop markets in Canada and Great Britain met with some success, 
though prices secured in oversea markets were not very satisfactory, and 
a bounty of 6d. per case was paid by the Commonwealth on oranges. 
exported to countries other than New Zealand in 1934 and 2s. per case in 
1985 and 1986 subject to certain qualifications. In 1938-89, 1,505 centals 
of citrus fruits valued at £1,106 were exported to the United Kingdom, 
and 256 centals (£198) to Canada. 


Late in 1986 the New Zealand embargo was relaxed to permit of imports 
from “fly free” areas in New South Wales and Victoria and 9,892 cases were 
shipped from New South Wales. Under the trade agreement concluded 
in March, 1937, oranges from “fly free” areas will be adinitted to meet the 
needs of the New Zealand market, subject to the consent of the Minister 
for Customs of that country. In 1938-39, 101,287 centals of oranges, valued 
at £73,325, were sent from New South Wales to New Zealand. 


The Citrus Fruits Bounty Act of 1938 provided for a bounty at uniform 
yates on the export of oranges, lemons, grape-fruit and man- 
darins in the years 1938, 1989 and 1940. Common oranges are 
ineligible for the bounty. The rate varies according to the 
description of case used. For the orange case (oranges or grape-fruit) and 
the lemon case (lemons) the rate is 2s. per case. The Australian bushel 
case and the standard bushel case may be used for oranges, lemons, grape- 
fruit or mandarins, for which a bounty of 1s. 4d. per case is payable. Half 
lemon cases in which lemons or mandarins may be exported carry bounty 
at the rate of 1s. per case. The bounty in respect of citrus fruits (oranges 
only to 1986-87) exported from New South Wales was £4,106 in 1934-38, 
£4,259 in 1985-86, £4,693 in 1936-37, £6,001 in 1937-88 and £2,141 in 193u- 


39. 


Australian oranges shipped to the United Kingdom arrive mainly in 
the months August to November and compete in the British market with 
orauges from South Africa, Brazil, and at times the United States of 
America. Production has expanded rapidly in South Africa and Brazil, 
where the producers enjoy the advantages of cheap labour and more ready 
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access to market. Hence the Australian producer, as a relatively small 
factor in the total British supply even in these months of active marketing, 
cannot secure remunerative returns from export to the United Kingdom 
unless costs of production and marketing are kept at a very low level. 


The New Zealand embargo deprived mandarin growers of their only 
important export market. ‘To relieve distress amongst such growers the 
Commonwealth and State Governments each provided an amount of £8,515, 
as grants to growers to be used for resoiling, purchasing fertilisers, re- 
working established mandarin trees with approved citrus varieties, re- 
placing old mandarin trees with other fruit trees, and utilising areas 
which were under mandarins for any other approved purpose. Mandarin 
trees in bearing decreased in number from 590,578 in 1931-32 to 386,899 
in 1986-87, to 870,833 in 1987-88, and to 331,955 in 1988-39. 


In February, 1935, the Commonwealth Government made available to 
the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research an annual grant of 
£9,000 for five years to be expended in citrus research, 


Under regulations issued by the Federal Department of Commerce in 
March, 1939, all establishments used for packing citrus fruits for export 
must be registered and must conform to a specified standard of hygiene. 


Fruits other than Citrus. 


The following table shows the area of orchards and fruit gardens, includ- 
ing passion fruit but exclusive of citrus orchards, bananas, pineapples, and 
berry fruits, together with the total value of each season’s yield, at 
intervals since 1900-01 :— 


Taste 655.—Non-Citrus Fruits—Area and Value—-1901 to 1939. 


“m ; = 
Area under Cultivation (Fruits other than Citrus} Farm Value of Production, 


Season. | 
Productive, Not Bearing, Total. | Total. Proit heeien yc 

acres, acres, acres, £ £ os. d, 
1900-01 25,766 5,503 31,269 270,080 10 9 8 
1910-11 20,498 6,748 27,246 271,930 13465 4 
1920-21 27,302. 14,309 41,611 577.480 21 3 ~«0 
1921-22 27,838 14,081 41,869 547,93 1913 8 
1922-23 26,314 14,500 40,814 732,390 27:16 8 
1923-24 27,220) 13,525 40,745 645,820 2314 6 
1924-25 27,694 | 12,679 40,373 796,399 98 15 2 
1925-26 29,621 | 11,818 41,439 857,380 28 18 11 
1926-27 30,403 10,637 41,040 855.540 28 2 7 
1927~28 82,492 9,038 41,530 957,550 29 9 6 
1925-29 32,323 8,389 40,712 860,710 2612 7 
1929-30 32,284 7,767 40,051 1,006,640 3lL 3 7 
1930-31 32,140 7.499 39,639 709,360 22 1 5 
1931-32 32,811 7,836 40,347 461,210 l4 1 1 
1932-33 32,954 7,014 39,968 903 690 27 8 & 
1932-34 32,811 7,898 40,209 670.560 20 8 9 
1934-35 33,002 8.016 41,018 753,810 22 16 10 
1935-36 32,594 8 600 41,194 809 960 24:17 0 
1936-37 35,2118 10,2018 45,4128 | 1,030,270 299 5 2 
1937-28 34,462 10,254 44.716 935,474 27 211 
193&-39 34,037 9,955 43 992 899,120 %6 8 4 


§ The increase in area in 1936-37 was duc to the inclusion of a number ¢fsmall orchards 
not previously recordel. 
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Approximately one-quarter of the area under fruits other than citrus is 
situated in the Central Tablelands, where the area occupied in this way is 
10,853 acres; 9,031 acres are situated in the South-Western Slopes and 9,210 
acres in the Riverina. The last mentioned acreage includes the orchards 
of the Mwrumbidgee Irrigation Area, which are described in the chapter 
“Water Conservation and Irrigation.” 

The number of non-citrus fruit trees (in bearing) of each of the prin- 
cipal varieties in various years since 1910 is shown in the following table. 


TaBLe 656.—Non-Citrus Fruits—Number. of Productive Trees, 1910 to 1939. 


1 


Season, Apples. Pears. Peaches. Plums. | Prunes. Apricots, Cherries. 
| t 
: Number of Trees of Productive Age. ; 
3910 «| 476,945 , 109,178 , 584,642* 110,791F tee 78,352 ; 114,205 
1920 «| 718,350 | 196,943 | 690,617 | 132,385 32,857 | 109,088 | 139,212 


1925-26 ..,) 832,110 | 271,526 | 568,291 | 212,721 | 131,153 | 134,782 | 186,925 
1930-31...) 967,164 ! 301,612 | 473,815 | 207,631 | 272,553 | 147,789 | 241,724 


1931-32 ...) 985,226 | 302,318 , 465,551 | 202,101 | 267,801 | 148,203 | 243,689 
1932-33 _...} 1,015,948 | 297,445 | 453,333 | 204,781 | 272,893 | 143,198 | 251,251 
1933-34 ...] 1,012,254 | 290,526 | 451,228 | 206,733 | 263,279 | 141,983 | 259,125 
1934-35 —...| 1,045,824 | 281,902 | 451,011 | 200,989 | 259,948 | 143,792 | 261,359 
1935-36 —...| 1,048,555 | 281,534 | 458,800 | 199,337 | 235,009 | 142,975 | 268,805 
1936-37§ ...) 1,121,395 | 293,808 | 498,758 | 218,410 | 242,482 | 155,454 | 276,194 


1937-38 ...| 1,133,602 | 293,666 | 498,393 | 211,180 | 236.961 | 152,843 | 272,410 
1938-39 ..,| 1,104,399 | 290,942 | 496,560 | 201,000 | 248,567 | 146,969 | 268,643 
*Including Nectarines, + Including Prunes, §See footnote to preceding table. 


The area wider fruits other than citrus was greatest in 1936-37 and 
declined a little during the past two years. The main lines of development 
during this decade have been in the growing of apples, peaches and cherries. 
Prune growing extended rapidly between 1920 and 1980, declined between 
1932-38 and 1937-38, and increased again in 1988-89. 

In recent years headway has been made in organising the marketing of 
non-citrus fruits. Cool stores on co-operative lines have been establishea 
at Batlow, Orange, Young, Leeton, Griffith, and Kentucky. These provide - 
growers with storage chambers which enable them to store apples, pears, 
etc., during periods of plenty, for sale when supplies are scarce by reason of 
seasonal changes. In addition to the monetary gain, this system makes it 
possible for suppliers to ensure greater regularity of supplies of fruit, to 
make valuable trading eonnections, and to inaugurate sound marketing 
undertakings, 


Ajples and Pears. 

Apples are by far the most important non-citrus fruit grown. Apple 
orchards are most extensive in the Centra! Tableland division in the 
Bathurst and Orange districts, in the south-western slopes near Batlow 
and Tumbarumiba, in the Northern Tableland near Uralla, in the highlands 
of Nattai, Wollondilly and Wingecarribee Shires within the South Coast 
Division, and in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. Of the production of 
936,766 bushels of apples in 1938-39 about 37 per cent. (346,863 bushels) 
were grown in the Central Tablelands division, 204,700 bushels in the 
South-western Slopes, 168,668 bushels in the Northern Tablelaud, 87,618 
bushels on the highlands of the South Coast, and 48,607 bushels in the 
Riverina, mostly in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. Pears are also 
grown in these districts. 
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Apart from citrus fruits, apples and pears are the only fresh fruits 
grown in New South Wales which are exported in considerable quantities. 
Low prices and marketing difficulties, both locally and abroad, jeopardised 
the livelihood of apple and pear growers throughout the depression and the 
Commonwealth Government appropriated £125,000 in 1933-84 and 1934-35, 
for the relief of apple and pear growers, of which £8,225 and £4,023 was 
distributed to orchardists in New South Wales in the respective years. 
Further assistance was given in the form of a bounty paid on apples and 
pears exported, at the rate of 4d. per bushel case in 1935, 44d. per bushel case 
in 1986, and 24d. per bushel case in 1987. Apple and pear export bounty 
distributed in New South Wales amounted to £3,182 in 1935-36, £2,488 in 
1936-87, and £1,400 in 1987-38. In 1985-36 a grant of £1,270 was made by 
the Commonwealth for expenditure toward the improvement of the apple 
and pear growing industries. Grants totalling £2,418 were made in 1986-87 
and 1937-88, and £1,404 in 1938-39, and the Commonwealth Government 
will provide £1,359 in each of the following three years for this purpose. 
The work undertaken includes instruction in packing and the re-working of 
apple and pear trees and scientific and cultural investigations. 


Australian Apple and Pear Board. 


Convinced, from the measure of assistance which it had been necessary 
to provide for apple and pear growers in recent years, that an organisation, 
representative of producers and exporters, and vested with statutory powers 
to carry out its decisions, was essentiul to ensure the proper handling and 
marketing of Australian apples and pears, the Commonwealth Government 
enacted the Apple and Pear Organisation Act, 1988. The measure 
constituted an Australian Apple and Pear Foard (as successor to the non- 
statutory Australian Apple and Pear Council) empowered to organise the 
export trade including the appointment of overseas representatives, and 
the regulation of shipments. The Board may determine the conditions 
(as to quality, grading, ete.) under which apples and pears might be 
exported, make contracts as to freight and insurance for carriage oversea, 
and receive and expend funds for the expansion of home and export 
markets and for improvement of the industry generally. Power to buy 
and sell apples or pears or to engage in trade was not conferred. 

The Board has sixteen members drawn from all States of the Common- 
wealth of whom eleven represent producers, four exporters of apples and 
pears, and one the Commonwealth Government. The Chairman of the 
Board is elected from their number and he and five other members con- 
stitute an executive committee to which the Board may delegate its powers. 
The term of the Board is three years, but members may be re-elected. It 
is competent for growers (not less than five hundred) to seek a poll on 
the question of continued operation of the Act within six months after 
the expiration of three years from the commencement of thé Act, and 
for that question to be resolved according to the result of the poll. 


Complementary legislation provides for charges on the export of apples 
and pears not exceeding thzec-farthings a case, two half-cases or three trays 
(Apple and Pear Export Charges Act, 1938) and for a tax on all apples and 
pears sold in Australia other than those exported or processed or to he 
processed (Apple and Pear Tax Assessment Act, 1988) at a rate of not more 
than three-farthings per case as from 1st January, 1939 (Apple and Pear 
Tax Act, 1938). The proceeds of the charges and tax are appropriated to the 
Apple and Pear Export Fund (established by the Apple and Pear Organisa- 
tion Act) and to the Apple and Pear Publicity and Research Fund 
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(established by the Apple and Pear Publicity and Research Act, 1938), 
respectively to be administered by the Board aud to be applied for the 
purpose of increasing and extending by publicity, research, or other means, 
the consumption of apples and pears throughout Australia, for the 
improvement of production of apples and pears in Australia and the 
administrative expenses of the Board. 


Apple and Pear Acquisilion Regulations. 


Soon after the war began the British Government decided that shipping 
space could not be guaranteed for fresh fruit in war time. In a nortial 
‘season some 5,500,000 cases of about 12,500,000 cases of apples and peais 
produced in Australia are exported. In order to make possible orderly 
marketing of home fruits under the changed conditions the Commonwealth 
Government promulgated the National Security (Apple and Pear Acquisi- 
tion) Regulations. Occupiers of orchards containing not less than 1 acre 
used wholly or principally for growing apples and/or pears are required 
to become registered as growers aud to make returns of plantings and 
production to the Australian Apple and Pear Board. Commencing with 
the 1940 crop, the Board wil] be responsible for the marketing of the 


fruit, through varietal pools and the distribution of the proceeds, less. 
costs incurred in selling, to the growers. It is proposed to pay growers. 
an initial advance of 2s. per case on apples and 38s. per case on pears on. 


75 per cent. of the total quantity of apples and pears marketed. Growers 


were required to register by 30th November, 1939, but a further notice- 


to register was given on 7th February, 1940, 


Regulations made on 26th February, 1940, forbid the export of apples. 


and pears except under license from the Board, and provide that fruit 


must be shipped in accordance with the Board’s directions, and if sent. 
to the United Kingdom or Europe, must be sent as refrigerated cargo:. 


unless the Board approves otherwise. Further regulations made on 27th 
February, 1940, forbid the sale or purchase on penalty of seizure, of apples 
or pears not grown by a registered grower, unless the sale of such fruit 
has been authorised by the State Apple and Pear Acquisition Committee. 


By an order of 27th February, 1940, the Commonweath acquired 
practically all apples and pears held in Australia—and all crops harvested’ 
_ on or after Ist March, 1940. Fruit excluded from the acquisition include 
a few varieties of pears (e.g., Williams, Chretien, Duchess), apples and 
pears held by retailers and fruit sold before 1st March for retail and not 
for re-sale, apples and pears purchased for canning, dehydration, juice 
production and similar processing purposes, and fruit submitted for export 


before 1st March and rejected as unfit. Growers may use apples and: 
pears for their own consumption, and may use, but not sell, fruit unfit: 


for human consumption for animal feeding. 


The problem of disposal of the 1940 crop was modified by a decision that 
shipping space could be provided for the export of a limited quantity of 
fresh fruit, and by the occurrence of a crop below normal. It was believed 
that the surplus in excess of usual Australian requirements might not 
exceed 8,000,000 cases, of which perhaps upwards of 1,000,000 cases might 
be marketed oversea. 


A comparative statement relating the production and oversea export of 
apples and pears is appended. In this table the quantities exported 
(recorded in centals) have been converted at the rate of 40 lb. to the 
bushel for apples and 50 lb. to the bushel for pears. The United Kingdom 
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ig the principal market for apples and pears shipped from New South 
Wales. Quantities are exported also to Hong Jong, Malaya, and the 
Netherlands East Indies. 


Table 657.—Apples and Pears—Production aud Oversea Export, 
1910 to 1989 (N.S.W.) 


Apples. Pears, 
Year. Quantity Exported. eis re Quantity Exported. stl 

Production. 3 Value of dation. : Value of 
eae Total. Exports, ae Total. Exports, 

bus. bus. bus. £ bus. bus. bus. £ 

1910 «| 474,838 1,360 | 28,515 8,580 | 128,168 * * * 

1920-21 ...| 524,303 7,093 | 19,660 | 10,568 | 165,641 * * * 
1925-26 ...| 759,742 9,613 | 22,288 | 12,454 | 278,539 2,376 4,842 4,414 
1930-31 ...| 908,705 | 45,223 | 76,718 | 33,316 | 313,970 3,282 | 12,746 6,672 
1931-32 ...| 295,288+ 78 | 25,235 | 14,863 | 161,469 wae 4,386 3,283 
1932-33 ...}1,251,815 | 336,720 | 375,873 | 139,479 | 336,300 | 30,942 | 35,826 | 13,592 


1933-34 ...| 838,020 | 74,815 | 131,435 | 53,996 | 358,479 | 25,144 | 38,456 | 17,021 
1934-35 .../1,235,389 | 192,890 | 264,400 | 113,178 | 333,905 | 12,630 | 24,412 | 12,068 
1935-36 ...| 977,901 | 104,488 | 148,925 | 62,656 | 396,227 | 15,844 | 27,006 | 15,128 
1936-37 ...]1,410,685 | 90,435 |134,410 | 56,849 | 399,046 | 11,034 | 25,914 | 15,001 
1937-38 ...|1,234,802 | 86,970 | 134,408 | 59,987 |455,610 | 14,734 | 26,448 | 13,977 
1938-39 ...| 936,766 | 12,962 | 44,812 | 21,773 | 338,467 8,332 | 15,270 | 10,050 


* Not available. + Poor crops due to thrip ravages. 


The Anglo-American trade agreement which came into operation on 
1st January, 1989, accords reduced tariff duties (8s. per cwt.) on United 
States apples between 16th August and 15th April, and pears between 1st 
August and 31st January. As Australian apples and pears do not arrive in 
the United Kingdom during these periods this concession was unlikely to 
prejudice the position of Australian growers in the British market, 


i Bananas, 


There was rapid progress of banana culture in the Tweed River district 
of the North Coast division between 1914 and 1920. Subsequently the 
infection of the plantations by the disease known as “bunchy-top” almost 
extinguished the industry, and it was not until 1930 that measures evolved 
by the Bunchy-top Control Board (described at page 599 of the 1933-34 
issue of the Year Book) permitted renewed expansion. Between 1929-30 and 
1933-84 development was so marked that in the latter year the area devoted 
-to banana culture was more than threefold the area in 1922, Apart from 
the enhanced prospects of successful culture due to bunchy-top control, the 
venewed expansion of the industry was probably attributable in large 
measure to the influx of unemployed persons. The number of holdings 
-on which bananas were grown increased from 214 in 1925-26 to 1,750 in 
1936-37 and then declined to 1,501 in 1988-89. 


The industry has attained such proportions that the production exceeds 
‘local requirements, and plentiful supplies have seriously depressed prices. 
A Banana Marketing Board constituted under the provisions of the Market- 
ing Act assumed full marketing powers as from ist July, 1936, and estab- 
‘lished a sales floor and a banana ripening plant in the City Markets in 
‘November, 1937. At a poll on 28rd September, 1938, the growers, by 692 to 
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667 votes, favoured the dissolution of the Board, and a proclamation order- 
ing the winding up of the Board and appointing the Director of Marketing 
as liquidator was issued on 18th September, 1939, The Conimissioner who 
inquired into the fruit industry reported that in his opinion the Board 
could not be disbanded without prejudicing the industry and the growers’ 
interests. 


The land within New South Wales adapted for banana growing is of 
limited extent and further extension is unlikely. The area under bananas 
was greatest (17,488 acres) in 1934 and of bananas in bearing (12,179 acres) 
in 1985, but the production of 1,158,371 cases in 1987-88 was greater than 
in any preceding year. Over the last five seasons the area of new plantings 
and of worked-out plantations renewed has been hardly sufficiently large 
to maintain the acreage of bananas in production. 


The following table shows the area cultivated for and the production of 
bananas in certain years since 1922 :— 


TaBLeE 658.—Banana-growing, 1922 to 1939. 


Area, Production 
Year ended 31st March. . 
Bearing. |Not bearing. Total, Cases. Yarm value. 
acres. acres, acres. No. £ 

1922* ... vee vee re 4,570 &98 5,468 433,533 260,120 
1925* ves see - 7,¢02 602 1,504 60, 763 47,090" 
1930* ... ies a vl 1,806 1,534 3,340 117,120 107,840- 
I931* ... oes Ae vl 2,621 2,338 4,959 216,756 139,090: 
1932. we eee} 4,788] 2,894] 7,127 | 343,427 | 181,730 
1938... sis -_ oa 6,241 5,034 11,275 533,5C0 326,810. 
19384... evs a ai 8,643 8,795 17,438 691,627 340,050 - 
1935. on eee tee 12,179 3,893 16,072 993,165 306,220- 
19386... ae one ar 11,856 1,173 13,029 | 1,004,868 331,180 - 
1937. eis one ae 11,560 2,013 18,573 | 1,009,626 563,700 
1938... aus on te 11,965 2,749 14,714 | 1,153,371 740,080 : 
1939... aor oi ase 11,677 | 2,194 13,871 989,191 585,270 


* Year ended 30th June, 


The quantity of bananas imported oversea into New South Wales in 
1938-39 was 1,952 centals valued at £940, all from Norfolk Island. The 
duty on bananas imported overseas is 1d. per lb., but 40,000 centals of 
Fiji bananas may be admitted annually into Sydney and Melbourne at a 
duty of 2s. 6d. per cental. Bananas from Norfolk Island are not subject 
to duty. 


Fruit Canning. 
The Commonwealth Government paid bounty on certain kinds of fruit 
canned in 1928-24, and on such fruit exported on or before 28th February, 
1925, A sum of £3,102 was paid on fruit canned in New South Wales in 
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1927-28, the last year in which a bounty was paid. In subsequent years 
the fruit-canning industry in New South Wales received Common- 
wealth assistance, of an indirect nature, per medium of the Fruit Industry 
Sugar Concession Committee whose main source of revenue is a payment 
(£216,000 per annum from 1st September, 1937) under the provisions .of 
the Sugar Agreement between the Commonwealth and Queensland Gov- 
ernments. The Queensland Sugar Board has made ex gratia payments 
(£47,425 in 1938-39) as special contributions to assist jam exports. The, 
committee grants to fruit canners and jam manufacturers a rebate on the 
price of sugar used in the process of manufacture, on condition that a 
predetermined price is paid to the producer of the fruit required. Amounts 
of £36,441, £39,317, £51,959, £38,913, £41,983, £38,484 and £37,228 were 
expended in New South Wales in this connection in successive years ended 
August, 1989. The amount in 1938-39 comprised domestic sugar rebate, 
£18,534, export sugar rebate, £12,336, and special export assistance, £6,358. 
The export of canned fruit is supervised by the Canned Fruit Control Board 
coustituted under Federal legislation. 


Particulars of the minimum fresh fruit prices to be paid producers by 
manufacturers as fixed by the Fruit Industry Sugar Concession Committee 
‘In the seasons 1932 to 1939 are shown below. Where for any fruit two 
“prices are shown, the first is for canning fruit and the second for fruit 
used for other purposes of manufacture. Where only one price is quoted 
it applies to all fruit purchased. Canning prices are at grower’s railway 
station or country siding. For non-canning fruit, prices are delivered at 
metropolitan factory; if delivered at country factories the minimum prices 
are £1 per ton lower than those stated. Fruit rejected as unfit for canning 
but used otherwise in manufacture must be paid for at non-cauning 
prices. 


Wherever practicable, manufacturers are expected to purchase directly 
from growers. On delivery of the fruit they are required to issue dockets 
indicating whether the fruit is accepted as canning or non-canning quality, 
the net weight and the actual purchase price per ton, pound or case. No 
fruit for which prices are fixed may be processed “on grower’s account.” 


‘TaBLE 659.—Minimum Prices of Fresh Fruit for Manufacture. 


1932. | 1933. | 1934, | 1935, | 1936. | 1937, | 1938. | 1939, 
Kind of Fruit. : u 
Prices per long ton (2,240 lbs.) 
£ £ £ | £ | £ £ £ £ 
: 10 12 8 12 12 12 12 12 
Apricots 7 8 6 | 10 | 10 | 10 10 10 
Peaches—Clingstone... ...| 12 12 7 ll 12 10 11 of 
Clear Centres ... 7 sh 5 8 8 7 7 6 
Peaches—Clingstone... ...| 12 12 7 10 ll 9% | 10 84 
Other... ... 0... 7 7 5 8 8 7 7 6 
jas 9 6 9 10 7 7 7 
Peaches—Frecstone ... 3 7 5 8 8 7 7 6 
Pears—Bartlett... ... ...| 10 12 7 10 10 8 10 10 
Pears—Keiffer ... ... ...| 10 10 7 8 8 6 8 8 
Plumgicis ees sek eee ai 7 7 5 6 7 7 7 6 
Quinces Shin? “eves Naikies gl 6 7 5 7 7 7 i 6 
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The following statement of the quantity and value of canned fruit pro- 
duced in factories in New South Wales shows a great increase in fruit- 
preserving in recent years. In the five years ended 1938-89 the output of 
the cauneries was 67.9 per cent. greater in quantity and 73.8 per cent. 
higher in value than in the preceding five years, and much greater than 
in any earlier period. 


Fruit Preserved. | Fruit Preserved. 
eee Quantity. ae iil | Quantity. cane he] 
Ib. £ lb. £ 
1925-26 .., «| 11,325,850 | 264,794 1932-83 ... | 19,447,512 | 342,099 
1926-27 ... ...| 8,261,091 | 182,436 1933-34 ... ..| 17,653,693 | 329,477 
1927-28 ... ...| 13,922,386 | 242,537 1934-35 ... we] 21,446,194 | 392,891 
1928-29 ... | 14,213,747 | 258,037 1935-36 ... ...| 25,208,208 | 512,793 
1929-30 ... we{ 17,188,226 | 271,360 1936-37 ... w| 28,394,451 | 438,172 
1930-31 ... ...| 15,812,219 | 253,205 1937-38 ... | 26,947,628 | 465,968 
4931-82 ... ...| 7,609,691 | 136,776 1938-39 ... | 28,387,122 | 507,032 


Dried Fruits. 


The dried fruits industry in New South Wales is of comparatively 
recent origin—its development followed upon the establishment of the 
ivrigation areas aud of orchard settlements in post-war years. The prin- 
‘cipal settlements where dried vine fruits are produced are in the Murrum- 
pidgee, Coomealla, Curlwaa, Goodnight and Pomona Irrigation areas, and 
sinall quantities of dried vine fruits are produced in the Junee, Albury and 
Euston districts. The greater proportion of dried fruits produced in the 
Murray River districts is packed in Victorian packing houses whose 
premises are registered with the Victorian Dried Fruits Board, but these 
quantities are included in the following statement showing the total pro; 
duction of dried fruits in New South Wales in 1925-26 and in each of the 
last ten seasons. 


Taste 660.—Dried Fruits, Production, 1926 to 1939. 


Dried Fruit. 
Season. Apricots. | Grapes.* | Peaches. Pears. | Prunes. Other, | Total. 
ewt. owt. owt. owt. ewt. owt. ewt. 
1925-26... 775 29,301 1,384 303 3,111 65 34,889 
1929-30... 6,473 93,673 2,866 265 24,305 410 127,992 
1930-31  ... 2,243 65,793 2,647 346 31,784 194 93,007 
1931-32... 6.260 70,793 . 1,385 257 2,901f 41 81,637 
1932-33... 5,147 | 111,572. 2,960 460 36.531 502 157,172 
1933-384 ... 7,161 92,851 | 2,546 348 30,217 517 133,640 
1934-85... 5,124 82,712 2,481 398 33,088 §29 124,632 
1935-36... 7;022 | 100,439 2,424 331 26,244 933 137,398 
1936-37 «88 3,282 | 130,197 2,105 249 43,370 677 179,880 
1937-38 ... 5,125 | 145,868 2,300 120 43,229 394 197,036 
1938-39 Bas 3,120 | 121,525 1,900 220 20,684 271 147,720 
* Sce table 650 for details. ¢ Failure of crop. 


There has been a rapid expansion in the production of dried vine fruits 
and prunes. The production of dried apricots, peaches, nectarines and 
pears varies considerably from year to year, and is dependent principally 
upon prices obtainable at the canneries and in fresh fruit markets. There 
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was a decline in the area devoted to prune growing between 1938-34 and 
1935-36, probably in reaction to the poor returns, but in 1986-87 the pack 
of dried prunes was much greater than ever before. To assist prune growers 
the Commonwealth provided a bounty of 2d. per lb. on prunes exported 
from Australia during the year 19385 and 4d. per lb. in respect of shipments 
in 1936. The aniounts distributed in New South Wales were £4,604 in 
1985-36 and £1,634 in 1936-387. No bounty was paid on prunes exported in 
1987 or 1938, 


£ven larger quantities of dried fruits are grown on the irrigation areas 
of other Australian States, mainly in Victoria and South Australia. In 
recent years the production of dried fruits has largely exceeded the Aus- 
tralian demand so that about 80 per cent. must be marketed overseas. 
On account of the low prices prevailing abroad legislation was 
passed by the States concerned and by the Commonwealth to make 
provision for organised marketing. In this way the local trade and 
the less profitable export trade are distributed on an equitable basis amongst 
the producers in the various States, aud the Commonwealth assists in the 
export and disposal of dried fruits in the oversea markets. This systeni, 
involving the regulation of interstate trade, was challenged in the courts, 
and held by the Privy Council to be in excess of constitutional powers, 
but State legislation has not been invalidated, and the system hitherto 
operated under legislative sanction has been continued successfully on a 
basis of voluntary co-operation of producers and dealers in dried fruits 
throughout the Commonwealth. Charges levied on the export of dried vine 
fruits were reduced on 1st March, 1940 from 44d. to 38d. per ewt. on 
currants and from 6d. to 44d. per ewt. on sultanas and laxias. In respect 
of imports into the United Kingdom, Australian raisins and currants have 
a tariff preference of £10 10s, and £2 per ton, respectively. Dominion 
preference enables Australian producers to secure the dominant place in 
Canadian and New Zealand markets. 


Early in September, 1939, the Commonwealth Dried Fruits Control Board 
announced that the British Government had acquired the whole remaining 
unsold surplus of the 1989 Australian crop of dried fruits (comprising 
about 12,660 tons) at prices based on existing values in Great Britain 
(sultanas about £89, currants about £382 and lexias about £47 per ton), 
which were a little above the average prices realized in the preceding 
season. In November, 1989, the Minister for Commerce stated that for 
the period of the war the United Kingdom would absorb Australia’s surplus 
of dried fruits and that it might be assumed that prices for fruit of the 
1940 crop would ke not less than those ruling at the outbrealx of war. 

The New South Wales Dried Fruits Board, constituted under the Dried 
Fruits Act, 1938, has regulated the marketing of dried vine fruits—sul- 
tanas, currants, and lexias—since 1928, and of: dried tree fruits—dried 
prunes, apricots, peaches, nectarines and pears—since 1982. The State law 
relating to control of the industry was revised by the Dried Fruits Act, 
1939, which repealed the Act of 1933 and brought the legislation into con- 
formity with revised dried fruit legislation in other States, without 
materially affecting the general arrangements for the organisation and 
control of the industry. 

All dried fruits must be hygienically packed and properly treated and 
graded in packing houses registered with the Board, and boxes containing 
dried frutts must be properly branded. The cost of administration is met 
principally by a contribution from the growers at the rate of 5s. 6d. per ton 
of dried fruits produced. Based upon estimates of Australian production 
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and consumption made in consultation with the other producing States, 
quotas, uniform with those declared in other States, are declared by the 
Board fixing the proportion of production of each kind of dried fruit which 
may be sold within the State. 

The quotas determined in the years 1935 to 198) were:— 


TaBLe 661.—Dried Fruits—Marketing Quotas, 1985 to 1939. 


Currants, | Sultanas.| Lexias. Prunes. | Peaches, | Apricots. Nesiasiness Pears. 
Year. | 
Quota for Intrastate Trade—Per cent. of Production. 
19385 ee 174 174 70 50 60 524 674 674 
1936 vie 30 17 40 15 674 70 60 55 
1937 eit 19 17 474 624 662 aes 80 374 
1938 or 15 124 40 65 | 55 40 60 25 
1939 re 16 22 514 100 | 70 714 15 63 
Vegetables. 


As agricultural and pastoral statistics are collected only in respect of 
holdings of one acre or more in extent, they do not provide a complete 
gensug of vegetable growing. Nevertheless the information obtained may 
be considered to provide reasonably complete particulars of operations con- 
queted on a commercial basis. 

A new vegetable market provided at the Sydney Municipal Fruit and 
Vegetable Markets at a cost of about £400,000 was opened on 2nd May, 
1938, affording greatly improved selling facilities. The interests of the 
vegetable growing industry are the concern of the Vegetable Growers’ 
Association of New South Wales. 

A considerable proportion of the vegetables produced on holdings of 
one acre and over is grown in market gardens, and data as to individual 
crops are not available in respect of these. In 1938-39 market garden 
produce was grown on 1,695 holdings, in areas of one acre or more, the total 
area being 7,528 acres and the farm value of production was 413,110. The 
area and production of individual crops, exclusive of areas cultivated in 
market gardens and on holdings less than one acre in extent, were as follow :— 


Tanir 662.—Vegetable-growing, 1937 to 1939. 


1936-87. | 1987- 88 1938-39, 
Vegetables, s . 
aaa oo i Production. | Ale. Production, fein Production. 
Potatoes— acres. tons, acres, tons, acres. tons. 

Early (Summer) | ze a e 

“Tate Winter » 24,909 66,255 | 21,372 50,833 16,866 39,385 

Sweet ar we 351 1,461 591 1,719 420 1,71 
Onions Ae a: 112 299 362 356 105 316 - 

Turnips i | 2,920 10,151 4,366 29,789 6,709 30,528 

Other Root Crops __...| 408 1,379 448 1,804 4:8 1,962 

Pumpkins and Melons; 4,486 13,330 4,738 13,882 5,153 12,654 
Half-cases. Half-cases. Half-cases, 

‘Tomatoes 13 «| 2,057 | 571,863 2,029 | 602,975 2,144 | 568,025 

£ £ : £ 

Peas... ce vel 9,686 97,908 11,760 | 124,239 13, 237 139,509 

Beans ... nd ead 1,976 39,574 2,203 43,751 ¥,162 47,190 

Cabbages ie vail 575 14,906 467 13,153 572 16,880 

Cauliflowers .., ad 812 16,867 792 16,585 842 22,226 

. Asparagus as dns 391 12,755 394 13,285 389 16,270 

,, Other ... fee ie 104 2,696 £8 3,223 76 2,267 
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Potatoes. 


Potatoes are the most important vegetable crop grown in New South 
Wales, but the production is not nearly sufficient to meet local requirements 
and large quantities are imported from other States,-principally Tasmania 
and Victoria. In 1911 there were 44,452 acres under potatoes and the yield 
(121,088 tons) was the highest on record. There was a progressive decline 
in the area cultivated for potatoes in the post-war years up to 1929-30, when 
only 12,785 acres were sown, producing 28,907 tons of tubers, or less than 
in any year since 1860. A gradual increase occurred in following years, 
up to 1936-87, when the area sown was 24,909 acres, but on account of 
unfavourable seasons the area under potatoes had decreased to 16,866 acres. 
in 1988-39. 


‘Greater attention has been given to seed selection and cultural practice 
in recent years, and in 1935-36 the yield per acre (2.76 tons) was higher 
than in any year Since 1923-24, Production in 1936-37 (66,255 tons) was 
greater than in any year since 1914, but in 1937-88 and 1938-39 it was. 
affected by adverse seasonal conditions. Only a limited proportion of the 
area suitable for potato growing is so utilised, and marked irregularity of 
prices acts as a deterrent to material expansion. Potatoes are most exten- 
sively grown in the Tableland divisions but considerable areas are in culti- 
vation in coastal areas. The following statement provides a comparative 
summary of potato growing during the past thirty years :— 


Taste 663.—Potatoes—Area and Production, 1906 to 1939. 


: Area ae Production | Av era ge Farm Value of Production, 
. vy" 
PReron Potatoes, Patetaek: ve Total. ees per 
acres. tons. tons. £ £8. d. 
1906-11 (Ann. ayv.)... 35,042 92,742 2:65 418,000 1118 7 
1916-21 7 sie 22,725 47,783 2-10 330,900 1411 3 
1921-26 - aa 24,075 51,010 2-12 344,580 14 6 4 
1926-31 ” ve 17,288 36,643 2-12 235,650 1312 7 
1931-36 $3 ons 20,151 45,712 2°27 224,960 11 3 3 
1931-32... és 17,522 33,709 1-92 152,110 813 1 
1932-33 ia aes 20,739 42,403 2-04 113,960 5 91 
1933-34 tee om 20,089 43,532 2:17 143,660 73 0 
1934-35 a tee 19,662 46,033 2°34 320,500 16 6 0 
1935-36 si wes 22,743 62,882 2°76 394,580 17 8 0 
1936-37 eee ees 24,909 66,255 266 404,160 1664 6 
1937-38 ose bs 21,372 50,833 2°38 212,020 918 5 
1938-39 te ea 16,866 39,385 2°34 420,570 2418 9 
if Pranr Diseases Act, 1924, 


Book for 1928-29. 


RecisTRation or Farm Propuce AGENTS. 


Under the Farm Produce Agents Act, 1926-32, which is designed to 
protect the interests of producers, provision is made for the licensing cf 
farm produce agents, 7.¢., persons engaged in the handling for sale as agent 
of fruit, vegetables, potatoes and other edible roots and tubers, eggs, poultry, 
honey and such other commodities as may be prescribed by regulation. 
Unless selling farm produce, stock and station agents and auctioneers do not 
come within the definition of farm produce agent, and unless selling farm 
produce to other than members, co-operative societies are not required to 
register. yg 
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Licenses, for which the fee is £1, subsist for a calendar year. Applicants. 
must be above the age of 21 years, and, with some exceptions, must furnish 
a fidelity guarantee bound of £1,000 (or of £2,000 in the case of a firm). 
Undischarged bankrupts or persons guilty of fraud or convicted of an 
offence punishable by imprisonment for a term exceeding three months. 
within the preceding five years are not eligible for licenses. 


Agents must account for sales within fourteen days of disposal and keep 
prescribed books (which are open to inspection by the registrar under the 
‘Act) and may not purchase produce received for sale without the consent of 
the client, or destroy produce without official authority. Penalties are 
provided against the furnishing of false accounts, knowingly or fraudulently 
spreading false reports calculated to affect prices, misrepresentation, or the 
buying of farm produce without prior arrangement as to price. Charges. 
for commission are regulated under the Act. 


On 81st December, 1939, the number of agents registered was 280, of 
whom 227 were in the metropolitan area, 15 in Newcastle, and 38 in other 
‘country centres. 
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WATER CONSERVATION AND IRRIGATION. 


The conservation of water for agricultural and pastoral purposes is 
necessary for the full utilisation of natural resources over a large portion 
of New South Wales where the rainfall is low and irregular, and the rate 
of evaporation is high. Considerable progress has been made in establishing 
water storage and irrigation areas in a number of districts over the past 
twenty-five years. 


The control of water conservation (other than town and doniestic sup- 
plies) is vested in the Water Conservation and Ivrigation Commission, 
which consists of the Minister for Agriculture, as Chairman ex officio, and 
two other members appointed by the Governor. The Commission controls 
the works for water conservation and conducts investigations relating to 
water storages throughout New South Wales; it administers the irrigation 
areas established by the State; exercises statutory control of private irriga- 
tion and issues licenses under the Water Act to landholders; establishes 
water trusts and districts for the supply of water for domestic purposes 
and stock and irrigation, and constructs works for such trusts and districts. 
The Commission also controls the use of artesian waters. 


Control of the waters of the River Murray for the benefit of the States 
concerned—New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia—is exercised 
by the River Murray Commission in terns of the Murray Waters Agreement 
between these States and the Commonwealth. The Commission consists of 
representatives of the Governments, the Chief Engineer to the Water Con- 
servation and Irrigation Commission being the representative of New 
South Wales. The agreement provided for the construction of locks and 
weirs in the Murray and Murrumbidgee Rivers, Lake Victoria storage for 
South Australia, and the Hume Reservoir for the purpose of regulating the 
flow of the Murray River and ensuring an equitable allocation of its flow 
between the States. The allocations per annum are as follow:—New South 
Wales, 1,957,000 acre feet; Victoria, 2,219,000 acre feet and South Australia, 
1,254,000 acre feet. Any surplus over these quantities may be allocated 
by the River Murray Commission from time to time. In New South 
Wales the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission administers the 
State’s share of the stored waters and carries out schemes for its use. 


Trrtcation Arvas ESTaBLisuwED BY THE STATE, 


The Irrigation Areas established by the State of New South Wales are 
the Murrumbidgec, Curlwaa, Coomealla and Hay Irrigation Areas. The 
system of land administration applying to these areas and the tenures under 
which the lands are occupied are described in the chapter Land Legislation 
and Settlement. 


The source of water supply for the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas is the 
Murrumbidgee River. A large concrete dam has been constructed at 
Burrinjuck at the l:ead of the river. Its capacity is nearly 33,613 million 
cubic feet (771,640 acre feet), the maximum depth of water is 200 feet, and 
the area of water surface is 12,780 acres. Works in progress for strengthen- 
ing the dam will ultimately increase its capacity. Water stored in the dam 
is conveyed along the river channel for a distance of about 240 imiles to 
‘Berembed Weir where it is diverted into the main canal which, at the off- 
take, has a capacity of 1,600 cubic feet per second. The main canal has 
been constructed for a distance of 964 miles to supply the Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Areas by means of a system of reticulation channels. The total 
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length of the canals, channels aud pipe lines is over 1,500 miles. In 
addition there are approximately 877 miles of channels supplying districts 
and water trusts adjacent to the Irrigation Areas. At Burrinjuck Dam, 
hydro-electric power works have been installed which form an important 
part of the electric power system which is being developed in New South 
Wales. 


A summary of. the expansion of the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas is 
provided below :— 


TaBLe 664.—Murruinbidgee Irrigation Areas, 1925 to 1989. 


Value of Revenue derived. 
Year ended Water Area Rural = |————_ 
80th June. Distributcd.| Watered. Production Water Rates! Land Lease| Interest Other 
and Charges} Rentals jou Advances} Revenue. 
acre feot acres, £ £ £ £ £ 

1925 68,785 68,698 | 720,000 34,778 74,985 | 126,452 1,821 
1926 81.949 57,810 | 800,000 38,707 73,287 | 120,086 650 
1927 104,158 59,795 | 884,000 45,976 73,994 | 118,794 | 1,667 
1928 139,441 64,938 | 841,000 54,521 |’ 72,355 | 101,382 2,476 
1929 214,170 75,254 | 970,000 69,227 74,670 83,211 806 
19380 301,545 92,503 1,002,000 ) 101,194 82,999 77,472 2,367 
1931 173,696 76,384 | 868,000 56,239 83,914 81,248 1,627 
1932 178,914 67,665 | 882,000 53,647 91,210 81,133 1,002 
1933 222,663 77,034 |1,116,000 66,829 75,084 61,109 | 1,495 
1934 225,386 | 89,628 1,026,000 | 64,520 | 71,149 | 41,256 593 
1985 213,487 95,735 |1,100,000 66,118 46,582 21,258 977 
1936 267,890 + 1,184,000 80,056 53,928 42,770 | 7,283 
1937 281,564 t /1,440,000 82,235 49,290 47,567 4,852 
1938 368,660 T 1,539.000 | 107,339 47,3&6 50,252 4,164 
1939 243,183 T 1,790,700 71,517 46,443 54,027 2,456 


* Excluding value added in factories. + Information not available. 


The decrease in revenue from rentals and interest between 1929-80 and 
1934-35 was due to concessions granted by the Government to assist settlers 
and the inability of settlers to meet fully rates, rentals and interest during 
the years of depression. Information respecting these concessions is pub- 
lished in the chapter “Land Legislation and Settlement” of this volume. 


The capital expenditure connected with the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Areas was £9,739,442 as at 30th June, 1939, of which £9,538,100 was 
expended on Loan Account. This sum was reduced by £2,100,270 written 
off for various reasons, including £2,027,453 on account mainly of Soldier 
Settlement. 


The Irrigation Areas of Curlwaa, 10,550 acres, and Coomealla, 35,450 
acres, are situated on the Murray River near its junction with the Davrling. 
Water for irrigation is pumped from the Murray River. 

The Hay Irrigation Area, 6,8C6 acres, is on the Murrumbidgee River and 
derives its supplies by pumping from the river. The main industry is 
dairying. 


Production of Irrigation Areas. 


Comparative statistics of the production of the irrigation areas are shown 
in the following statement. Farming operations ou the Murrumbidgee area 
commenced in the season 1919-13, and the first section of the Coomealla 
project became available in 1925. 
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The total area under occupation (including non-irrigable lands) in these 
areas as at 80th June, 1939, was:—Murrumbidgee, 314,323 acres; Coomealla, 
3,392 acres; Curlwaa, 9,547 acres; and Hay, 6,141 acres. 


TABLE 665.—Izrigation Areas—Production, 1920-21 to 1938-39. 


| 1938-89, 
Particulars. 1920-21, | 1930-31. | 1937-38. 
| Curlwaa 
M - 
phages. | Hay. and Cou: Total. 
Cultivated Holdings... No. 1,190) 1,598) 1,596 1,333 9 237| 1,579 
Area under— 

All Crops Acres] 31,065] 114,441 122,427] 124,042 148] 4,276/128,466 
Grain re - 2,860] 75,269! 73,598 78,940 pate bad 78,940 
Hay & Green Food ss 16,085) 16,032) 22,972 23,257 148 54) 23,459 
Sown Grasses... 5, sn 45, 7,604 10,506 133 asi 10,639 
Gyape Vines— A 
Bearing ... ee 1,253} 6,801) 8,344 5,727) as 3,010} 8,737 
Not yet Bearing... vb Ry 1,896} 1,452) 1,189 537 ae 222 759 
Orchards— 

Bearing... nod te 4,354) 10,507} 11,948 13,143 Jee 878} 12,021 

Not yet Bearing... ,, 4,414) 4,079, 3,456 3,580) 112) 3,692 
Live Stock— 

Horses”... we No. 5,264) 6,131) 6,483; 5,953 199 330] 6,482 

‘Cattle— | 

Dairy .. ee “gy 4,007} *2,416) *1,966 *),2631 #253 *64| *1,580 

Other ... Ber Aas 5,463) 3,163 4,919, 3,906 173 142; 4,221 
Sheep... abe Aes 16,927) 76,609 173,165] 144,493) 2,088 543) 147,071 
Pigs ian ieee, Sig 2,564] 1,889 1,449 990 73 2) 1,065 

Production— 
Wine... ws gal.| 64,000) 904,402 2,279,290/ 2,245,183)... vee 12,245,188 
Sultauas ... vee CW, 2,923) 38,250' 85,345 8,689}... 59,979] 68,668 
Raisins and Lexias_,, 967| 2,189) 7,722 265)... 4,650| 4,913 
Currants 0 egy 2,188} 5,862) 19,908 1,008} ... | 20,643) 21,651 
Oranges— 

Washington _ 49,328] 355,629 469,812) 436,569)... 73,783 510,332 

ush, 

Valencia eae 21,323] 199,990, 385,144) 369,599). 60,791) 430,390 

All other ene gs 3,455) 2, 340) 22,665) 13,757 eee 4,503) 18,360 
Lemons owe 11,062} 54,208] 51,012} 45,744| «.. 4,597| 50,341 
Peaches— 

pane ne ” 40,433} 45,995] 57,503) 40,006]... | 17,319] 57,325 

Canning 5 172,361] 204,848] 351,758] 372,275]... 1] 372, 276 
Nectarines i gy 3,751) 4,944) 4,794 6,814 ons 832) 7,646 
Apricots ... oe 59 58, 136] 86,079) 162,802) 118,373) ..- 9,024/127,397 
Prunes ese yy 10,829| 86,698) 94,839]  60,022|... 569] 60,591 
Apples... isa 3,325| 17,278) 133,559) 47,525 . 451] 47,976 
Butter... 1b,| 40,761] 374,121/225,082) 195,511] 430, 2,143/198,094 
Bacon and Ham. ‘3 11,413) 116,500} 1,420 3,260) 60). 3,320 
Grain—Wheat ,..bush.| 24,648) 503,664 649,848] 710,295) ... [no 295 

Rice shes iy ... | 1,427,413 2,268,907] 2,657,760) ses 42,657,760 
Oats Rss Ge 9,207| 68,247] 45,666) 152.847]... 152,847 
Other... , 9,171| 4,386! 585 1,059]... “a 1,059 


* Cows in registered dairies only, 
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‘The total area under crop increased considerably between 1921 and 1931 
because of the extension of grain crops (mainly rice and wheat), In 
addition to meeting the whole of Australian requirements, production 
of rice on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area supplies an exportable 
surplus. Further information in relation to rice-growing in these areas is 
published on page 744. 

Experiments undertaken at the Rice Research Station at Yanco have 
shown that linseed growing on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area is likely 
to be commercially successful and it is expected that seed will be distributed 
to farmers for the planting of small commercial areas of liuseed during 


1940. 


Between 1931 and 1985 there was a substantial increase in dairying, but 
Some settlers changed 


subsequently the number of dairy cattle declined. 


from dairying to fat lamb raising. 
increased by about 85 per cent. during 1985-86 and by 21 per cent. in 1936-87, 
but decreased by 164 per cent. in the following two years. 

Oranges, peaches, apricots, apples, and prunes are the principal kinds of 
fruit produced. The yields of apples, oranges and peaches may be expected 
to increase rapidly as the young trees become increasingly productive. 

The following statement shows the number of fruit trees of the principal 
varieties on the irrigation settlement, distinguishing the productive from 
those not yet bearing :— 


TasLe 666,—Irrigation Areas—Fruit Trees, 1920-21 to 1988-89. 


The number of sheep on the area 


1920-21. 1930-31. | 1935-386. | 1937-38, | 1938-39, 

Fruit Trees, 

Pro- |Notyet| Pro- |Not yet| Pro- | Not yet} Pro- | Not yet| Pro- | Not yet 
ductive. | Bearing.| ductive.| Bearing.| ductive. | Bearing.| ductive. | Bearing.) ductive. | Bearing, 
Orange— 
Seville «| 1,150 6,283 1,071 812 560 aide 1,166 1,261 1,111 2,258 
AWeemiggran 60,810 | 70,314 | 228,445 | 65,529 | 215,770 | 29;684 |:238,166 | 19,719 | 237,773 | 17,465 
Navel. 

Valencia se 27,425 | 40,028 | 121,478 | 105,874 | 184,543 | 46,707 | 194,57] | 40,278 (201,048 | 51,054 

All other a 8,134 5,443 | 14,429 4,476 | 16,978 2,111 | 10,280 1,463 9,372 1,290 
Lemon «| 18,766 | 17,881 | 27,856 | 14,066 | 27,118 8,063 | 28,033 6,374 | 28,654 8,501 
Mandarin ot 1,888 3,571 | 15,052 7,092 | 18,508 1,967 | 10,903 1,981 | 11,7388 1,078 
Peach-— 

Dessert and) 31,022 | 29,664 | 32,194 2,691 | 25,757 3,500 | 26,235 8,151 | 27,996 | 15,340 

Drying. 

Canoing see} 118,811 } 73,804 | 160,621 | 64,153 | 174,255 | 80,113 |180,254 | 108,373 [181,883 | 113,002 
Nectarive 7 8,739 4,020 4,506 1,079 4,291 1,059 3,980 1,504 4,004 1,224 
Apricot ... «{ 51,624 | 37,901 | 101,087 6,201 95,948 7,699 ) 93,482 | 14,332 | 89,338 | 11,013 
Prune... «| 14,832 | 62,363 |:107,462 4,974 | 92,667 2,482 | 84,611 4,185 | 78,683 6,690 
Plum... ee 8,475 6,812 8,696 823 6,402 1,888 6,043 1,668 5,929 1,378 
Pear— 

Williams «| 10,908 | 15,696 | 12,932 2,075 | 13,985 4,961 | 14,092 | 15,245 | 13,499 | 18,734 

Other wel 5,663 3,457 6,925 918 6,394 1,199 6,208 2,751 5,295 3,678 
Apple w| 3,452 | 10,240 | 51,577 | 69,603 | 93,117 | 57,286 |105,631 | 54,252 | 97,229 | 52,097 
Fig we} 1,428 2,995 6,359 4,833 9,205 84h 9,316 1,236 7,750 1,662 
Almond ... -| 6,948 8,631 | 22,785 6,214 | 29,277 | 16,633 | 30,825 | 24,212 | $8,984 ) 20,171 


The orange is the fruit most extensively grown, and large quantities of 


peaches are produced, especially for canning, also apricots, prunes, pears 
and apples. Almond growing has extended. Though the number of fruit 
trees of all ages has shown little change in recent seasons, the area of 
trees in bearing increased from 48.5 per cent. of the total in 1920-21 to 
72 per cent. in 1930-31 and 76.5 per cent. in 1988-89. There is a considerable 
area under grapes for wine, table and drying purposes. 

Crops are cultivated under irrigation in various localities other than 
irrigation settlements established by the Government. A summary of all 
erops which were watered artificially—including those to which the fore- 
‘going tables relate—indicates that the total area irrigated in 1938-39 was 
188,518 acres. The principal crops were as follow:—Wheat, 52,390 acres; 
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lucerne, 22,537 acres; oats, 35,981 acres; rice, 23,533 acres; orchards, 17,827 
acres; grapes, 11,075 acres; green food, 7,334 acres; and market gardens, 
5,443 acres. 


Lachlan River Water Conservation Scheme. 


A head storage with a capacity of 303,900 acre feet has been provided 
at Wyangala on the Lachlan River by the construction of a dam. By this 
means provision has been made to supply requirements for domestic 
purposes and stock along the full length of the river and effluent streams 
and for streams which will be diverted for irrigation under licenses. For 
the utilization of the surplus water, schemes have been prepared for the 
constitution of irrigation districts under the Water Act, in which water 
will be supplied to landholders for domestic and pastoral purposes and for 
the irrigation of fodder crops. 


Works UNDER THE Water Act, 1912-1936. 
Irrigation Districts. 

The Water Act, 1912-1936, makes provision for the constitution of dis- 
tricts for water supply. These differ from the Water Trusts described below 
in that landholders are required to pay charges for maintenance and 
operation and to recoup to the State the interest on its expenditure, but 
are not required to repay the cost of the works constructed by the State. 


The following districts have been constituted up to 80th June, 19389 :— 
TaBLe 667.—Irrigation Districts. 


Water 


‘ Area A Date of 
District. Supplied from— Served. ey Constitution. 

acres. ; 
Wakool sue on «| Murray River «| 502,317 38,835 | 12 May, 1939* 
Berriquin (Provisional)... do 605,113 55,750 | 9 Mar., 1984 
Deniboota (Provisional) ... do 803,065 23,935 | 16 Dee., 1938 
Benerembah is ...| Murrumbidgee River | 121,744 12,030 | 23 Oct., 1936 
Tabbita wea sie ua do 6,316 650 | 16 Aug., 1935 
Wah Wah (Provisional)... do 571,215 3,755 | 16 Dec., 1938 
Jemalong (Provisional) ..,| Lachlan River | 166,553 7,675 | 28 Sept., 1934 
Wyldes Plains (Provisional) do 48,937 780 | 28 June, 1935 

Total Area ae oss 2,325,260 | 143,410 


* Provisional District constituted 17th Juue, 1932. 


Water is to be supplied to existing landholders for fodder crops or 
sown pastures, but not for commercial orchards, vineyards or for rice. 
General resumption and subdivision for closer settlement of land within 
these districts is not contemplated. 


During the year ended 30th June, 1939, water was supplied to all hold- 
ings within-the Tabbita and Benerembah districts. The works of the 
Wakool district were completed, and those for the Berriquin district were 
in progress; water supplies were made to most of the holdings in the 
Wakool district and works for the Jemalong and Wyldes Plains districts 
were under construction. Two provisional districts, Deniboota and Wak 
Wah, were constituted in December, 1938. 


The works for the Wakool, Berriquin aud Deniboota districts are pro- 
jects for the utilisation of the New South Wales share of the Murray 
waters conserved in the Hume Dam. 
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The works for the Berriquin district include the Mulwala Canal, which 
will branch from the Murray at Yarrawonga Weir. The canal will serve 
tle Deniboota district by a pipe syphon passing under the Edward River, 
and will supplement the supply of water from the Edward River to the 
Wakool district. It will be about 100 miles in length and its capacity at 
the offtake will be 5,000 acre feet per day. 


The completed cost of the: Wakool district works was £507,000, of the 
Benerembah works, £41,929 and of the Tabbita works, £3,649. Up to 30th 
June, 1939, £1,008,000 had been expended upon construction of the Mul- 
wala Canal and the Berriquin district works, and £90,000 on the Wyldes 
Plains and Jemalong projects. The Deniboota scheme, work on which 
commenced on 19th June, 1938, is estimated to cost £500,000. 


Water Trusts. 


The Water Act, 1912-1936, vests in the Water Conservation and Irriga- 
tion Commission for the benefit of the Crown the right to use and control 
the water in rivers and lakes in New South Wales. Trust districts may 
be constituted to supply water for domestic purposes and stock and for 
irrigation. The Commission may construct or acquire the necessary works. 
Upon completion the works in each district are transferred to the admini- 
stration of trustees consisting of persons elected by the occupiers of the 
land and a representative of the Commission. The trustees levy rates to 
meet the expenses of maintenance and administration and to repay the cost 
cf the works by instalments. 

In March, 1940, there were fifteen trusts for the provision of water for 
domestic use and stock purposes, one for a town supply and one for flood 
prevention; the total area was 3,596,411 acres as shown below :— 


Number Area 
of Benefited. 
Trusts. 
Acres. 
Murray River... _ aes ag ae ies tee tee 6 606,516 
Murrumbidgee River ... ces tee ia. ae ts sta 2 1,164,630 
Lachlan River ... wee bu g . 7 5 552,915 
Darling River, Great Ana Branch a 1 995,200 
Other... cae are ats re . 3 56,721 
Total ... des ae a aoe ave ve Pee 3,375,981 


There were, in addition to the foregoing, seven irrigation trusts, covering 
an area of 16,014 acres. 


Licenses and Permits for Water Works. 


The Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission may issue licenses 
4. authorise landholders to divert water from rivers or lakes for the irriga- 
tion of their holdings or for private irrigation schemes. 


During 1988-89 applications for 383 new licenses and 281 for renewal of 
existing licenses for pumps, dams and other works were received, and 307 
new licenses were issued. On 30th June, 1939, there were 2,510 licenses in 
force, the usual term being five years. 


Permits which are intended for works for mining and other purposes of 
a temporary nature, and for irrigation of areas not exceeding 10 acres, 
have a term up to twelve months, and may be renewed for a further year. 
There were 278 application: for new or renewed permits for pumps, dams. 
races, etc., in 1988-39; permits in force at 30th June, 1939 were 114. 
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Private irrigation authorities are issued where the holdings of two or 
more occupiers are irrigated from one work, with a term, usually, of five 
years. Applications (new and renewal) numbered 18 in 1938-39, and 23 
authorities were in force on 30th June, 1939. 


ARTESIAN Bores. 


The portion of the great Australian artesian basin which extends into 
New South Wales covers approximately 80,000 square miles, and is situated 
in the northern and north-western hinterland of the State. 

Large supplies of water are obtained from this scurce and eighty-two 
Bore Water Trusts and twelve Artesian Wells Districts, covering approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 acres, have been constituted under the Water Act. The 
Bore Trusts are administered by trustees in the same way as the Water 
Trusts described above. In the Artesian Wells Districts the settlers main- 
tain the drains and pay to the State charges assessed by the Local Land 
Board. 


The Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission exercises general 
control over the use of artesian water with the object of preserving the 
efficiency of the bores and preventing waste. The Commission may sink 
artesian bores, improve the supply from existing wells, and construct 
drains, etc., for the benefit of landholders, and may issue licenses under 
the Water Act for the construction of bores by private owners. 


At 30th June, 1939, 763 artesian bores had been sunk; 474 were flowing, 
giving an approximate aggregate discharge of 68,652,654 gallons per day; 
239 bores were yielding a pumping supply, the balance (50) were failures. 
The total depth bored was 1,167,046 feet. 


The following statement shows the particulars of the Government and 
private bores in operation at 30th June, 1939:— 


Tarte 668.—Artesian Bores, 1939. 


Boves. | Flowing. | Pumping. Potal. |Total Depth, 

; feet. 
For Public Watering-places, Trust Bores, etc....| 139 51 190 407,406 
For Country Towns Water Seeply. ii 3 1 4 6,533 
For Improvement Leases ... one ws 16 9 25 35,870 
Total, Government Bores .., 158 61 | 219 | 449,809 
Private Bores... sive a ass sas 316 [| 178 494 656,876 


The average depth of successful Government bores is 2,054 feet, and of 
successful private bores 1,330 feet, and the depth ranges from 89 feet to 
4,338 feet. 


The deepest bores in New South Wales are in the Moree district, one 
at Boronga having a depth of 4,888 feet and an outflow of 698,080 gallons 
per day; another at Dolgelly has a depth of 4,086 feet, and a discharge of 
$78,052 gallons per day. The largest outflow is at the Yerranbah bore, 
in the same district, which yields 1,084,747 gallons a day and has a depth 
of 3,828 feet. 


Bore water shows considerable variation in temperature, ranging from 
75 degrees Fah. at Tunderbrine No. 1 Bore to 1403 degrees Fah. at 
Thurloo Downs No, 2 Bore. 
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The flow fxom 101 bores is used for supplying water for stock on 
holdings served in connection with bore-water trusts and artesian well 
districts. The total flow from these bores amounts to 30,407,477 gallons 
per day, watering districts of an area of 5,005,753 acres by means of 3,282 
miles of distributing channels. The average rating of the bore trusts is 
1.80d. per acre, including the cost of maintenance and administration. 


The majority of the other bores are used by pastoralists for stock- 
watering only, but in a few instances the supply is utilised in connection 
with country towns. ‘ 


The watering of the north-western country by means of bore-water has 
largely increased the carrying capacity of the land, and has made practic- 
able some pastoral settlement on small holdings previously utilised by 
companies holding extensive areas. 


The flow of artesian water is decreasing and it has been determined 
that the multiplicity of bores is the chief cause of the decrease and that 
the limitation of the discharge of water from a bore will prolong its 
existence, Investigations are being made into the question of making better 
use of the flow or supplementing it by surface water from head storages. 


t 
SHALLOW Bortna. 


Arrangements were made by the Government in 1912 to assist settlers by 
sinking shallow bores. The scheme is administered by the Water Conser- 
vation and Irrigation Commission. The settler selects the site, and the 
Commission supplies the plant, materials and labour, and the cost is repaid 
by the settler on terms. Operations were commenced with one plant only, 
but the number has been increased gradually to 83. During the year 
1938-89 the Commission received 108 applications to have bores sunk and 
84 bores were completed. 


Up to the 30th June, 1989, the number of bores sunk by the Commission 
was 3,647, of which 621 were failures. The total depth of bores was 
1,027,133 feet, the greatest depth of any bore being 2,318 feet. The 
aggregate charges for sinking amounted to £916,761, approximately. 


In 1925 boring by private plants was sanctioned by the Government, 
the necessary money was advanced to settlers for approved schemes, such 
advances being repayable by instalments with interest. Ninety-eight bores 
(including 21 failures) have been sunk under this scheme, the total depth 
being 50,630 feet, ranging from 150 to 1,500 feet, at an average cost of 
from 15s. 5d. to 49s. 6d. per foot. There haye been no operations under 
this scheme since 1982-338. 

Licenses under the Water Act must be obtained by private contractors 
for the sinking of bores to a depth of 100 feet or more in that part. of the 


State west of direct lines drawn from Albnry to Tamworth, Tamworth to 
Bingara, Bingara to Inverell, and Inverell to Bonshaw. 


Nine hundred and ninety-two licenses were issued up to the 30th June, 
1939: 


Growtu or ARTESIAN AND SHALLOW Bortna. 


The rapid development which has occurred in utilising the nnderground 
water resources of the State in recent years is evident from the fact that tho 
number of successful bores of all kinds (exclusive of those sunk by private 
contract of which the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission has 
no record) increased from 458 in 1911 to 8,692 at 80th June, 1939. 
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PASTORAL INDUSTRY. 


Tuer climate, terrain and vegetation of New South Wales are pre-eminently 
suited for pastoral pursuits and it wag natural therefore, that the early 
economic progress of the State was closely identified with the development 
ot the pastoral industry. [Extensive agricultural and dairying industries 
have arisen in the past fifty years, but the pastoral industries remain, as 
formerly, the greatest of the primary industries, having contributed more 
than 40 per cent. of the total value of primary production during the last 
ten years. 


Muel: is done to promote the welfare of the pastoral industries by the 
State Department of Agriculture and the Commonwealth Departments of 
Commerce, Trade and Customs. The Australian Agricultural Council (see 
page 689) is for the pastoral as for other rural industries, the co-ordinating 
and advisory agency for the activities of the Commonwealth and the several 
States, There.are a number of strong private associations organised by 
graziers, stock-brecders, etc., and various boards have been set up under 
Commonwealth and State legislation to advance the interests of producers 
generally or in specific fields of pastoral enterprise, such as the Australian 
Wool Board, the Australian Mcat Board, Pastures Protection Boards, and 
the Council for Scientific and Industrial ‘Research. 


Some indication of the geographical distvibution of the pastoral lands 
of New South Wales is given in succeeding pages and in the chapter 
“Rural Settlement.” The area of holdiigs used for grazing is approxi- 
mately 156,000,000 acres, representing about 90 per cent. of the area used 
for the principal forms of rural activity within the State. Sheep grazing 
is the outstanding pastoral pursuit and is the principal rural enterprise on 
the slopes and plains west of the mountains; but cattle raising also is 
important, both for dairying and slanghtering in the coastal belt, and for 
slaughtering in the tablelands and slopes, and the central plains. 


Live Stock. 


New South Wales does not possess any indigenous animals which would 
give rise to a large industry, and of those introduced, sheep only have 
developed into a prolific source of wealth in the hinterland. Indeed, the 
development of the sheep industries has been so remarkable that it has in a 
sense, precluded the rise of other pastoral activities. Horses have been bred 
principally for their utility in various industries and for racing purposes, 
and there is a small oversea trade in remounts, but horse-breeding, which 
declined markedly in the third decade of this century, has shown relatively 
little change in the last ten years. For many years cattle were produced 
only to supply local requirements of meat and dairy produce, but later an 
expert trade was established, and considerable expansion took place im the 
number of cattle depastured. Pigs are bred principally as a by-product of 
the dairving industry, and the number does not fully meet local require- 
meuts. 
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Stock breeders are being encouraged to import pedigree cattle, sheep, 
milch goats and certain breeds of swine from the Umited Kingdom by a 
scheme of assistance introduced on the recominendation of the Australian 
Agricultural Council in 1985. Since 1st December, 1987, shipping com- 
panies have carried the stock at charges which cover only actual out-of 
pocket expenses at fixed flat rates, and stock-owners have been granted 
subsidies of £50 per head of cattle, £25 per head for pigs of specified breeds, 
and £20 per head for sheep or milch goats imported. 


These funds are contributed in equal proportions by the Commonwealth 
Government, Commonwealth Bank, and State Government. Under certain 
conditions, persons other than stock-owner's are permitted to make importa- 
tions under the scheme, but in such cases. the subsidy is paid to the stock- 
owner who subsequently purchases the stock from the importer. 


Under this scheme, applications received in New South Wales up to 
80th June, 1989, involved the importation of 27 head of cattle, 21 stud 
sheep and one stud pig and the payment of subsidy amounting to £1,785. 


The following table shows the number of the principal kinds of live stock 


in New South Wales at the end of each decennial period from 1861 to 1921, 
aud at the end of each season since 1921. 


Tape 669.—Live Stock in New South Wales, 1861 to 1989. 


Year.* Horses. Cattle, | Sheep. Pigs. 
| 

1861 233,220 2,271,923 5,615,054 | 146,091 
1871 304,100 2,014,888 16,278,697 | 213193 
1881 398,577 2,597,248 36,591.946 © 213.916 
1891 409,647 2,125,838 61,831,416 | a ES 
1901 586,716 2,047,454 41,857.090 | = 265,720 
1911 689,004 3,194,236 48,830,000 : 373,093 
p92] 663,178 3,375,267 37,750,000 306,253 
1922 669,800 3,546,530 41,070,000 383,669 
1923 660,031 3,251,180 38,760,000 340,253 
1924 658,372 2,938,522 41,440,000 323,196 
1925 647,503 2,876,254 + 47,100,000 339,669 
1926 651,035 2,937,130 53,860,000 382,674 
1927 623,392 2,318,653 55,930,000 332,921 
1928 698,377 2,848,654 60,510,000 301,819 
1929 567,371 2,784,615 60,185,000 311,605 
1930 534,945 2,686,132 48,720 000 323,499 
1931 524,512 2,840,473 43,366,000 334,331 
1932 624,751 2,993,586 52,984,000 385,846 
1933 528,943 3,141,174 53,698,000 388,273 
1934 532,028 3,361,771 52,104,000 367,116 
1935 534,853 3,482 83] 52,327,000 397.535 
1936 542,862 3,388,538 51,936,000 436,944 
1937 545,829 3,288,169 53,166,000 | 390,870 
1938 528,625 3,019,581 51,563,000 356,765 
1939 548,355 2,811,884 48,877,000 377,344 


*Asat 31st December, 1861 to 1911; 30th June, 1921 to 1931 and 31st March in 1932 
and later years, 


Particulars of other live stock are shown on a later page. 
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LIVE STOCK AND PRODUCTION OF WOOL IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 
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Th numbers at the side of ‘the graphs represent 1,000,000 Ib. of wool (as in grease} produced during 
year ; and 100,000 sheep, cattle, horses, and pigs at end. of year. 
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To obtain an idea of the fluctuations of pastoral pursuits in the State 
as represented by the number of live stock grazed it is necessary to express 
the various species in common terms. This cannot be done with exactitude, 
but, adopting the arbitrary equivalent of ten sheep to each head of large 
stock, the following comparison is obtained (omitting pig's) :— 


Taste 670.—Live Stock—Sheep Equivalent, 1861 to 1939. 


i in § Equivalenti 
Yeas, | Byprlentiomneey | xeac, | Sragirumnen Shere 
1861 30,666,000 1931* 87,016,000 
1871 39,469,000 1932+ 88,169,000 
1881 66,551,000 1933+ 90,399,000 
1891 87,816,000 1934+ 91,042,000 
1901 67,199,000 1935+ 93,504,000 
1911 87,662,000 1936T 91,250,000 
19Q1* 78,134,000 1937+ 91,506,000 
1927* 90,350,000 1938¢ 87,045,000 
193¢6* 80,930,000 | 1939+ 82,479,000 


* At 30th June, previous years at 31st December. + At 31st March. 


The increase in flocks and herds up to 1891 was due to development of 
idle and partly used lands and was based mainly on sheep grazing. It has 
been held that in 1891 the State was overstocked having regard to the 
scanty pastoral intpzovements on holdings in the hinterland. The influence 
of seasonal conditions is shown in the fluctuations between 1891 and 1939. 
The sheep equivalent of live stock grazed reached its lowest point 
(48,560,000) in 1902 at the culmination of the most severe drought on 
record aud was 70,640,000 at the culmination of another severe drouglit in 
1920. In the latter year, however, there was a proportionately larger 
number of cattle grazed (3,084,000) as compared with 1,741,000 in 1902. 


Relatively favourable seasonal conditions were experienced between 193t 
and 1937, but serious drought developed during 1938 over most pastorak 
districts and the sheep equivalent of live stock receded to 82,479,000 at 
Aalst March, 1939, compared with 91,506,000 two years previously. Sheep 
flocks were, however, rapidly built up in 1939-40, 


Increased conservation of water and fodder, extension of sown grass 
areas, the use of fertilizers on pastures and the control of the rabbit pest 
over very extensive areas have had a beneficial influence on the pastoral 
industry, and there is no indication that the carrying capacity of the 
pastures was overtaxed in recent years when the flocks and herds were 
greater than in any earlier period. There are indications that the drought 
resisting capacity of the industry has been greatly increased in the past 
fifteen years. 


Comparison—Live Stock in the Commonwealth. 
A comparison of the number of horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs in New 
South Wales and in the other States of.the Commonwealth is shown in the 
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following table. The figures are as at 81st December, 1938, excepting where 
otherwise specified :— 


Tasie 671.—Live Stock in each State of the Commonwealth, 
31st December, 1938. 

State. Horses. Cattle. | Sheep. | Pigs. 
Now South Wales (a) ... wea 548,355 | 2,811,884 | 48,876,663 377 344 
Victoria (a) wee an see 343,828 1,697,295 17,007,352 252 462 
Queensland eee uate asié 445,296 6,197,089 23,158,569 325 326 
South Australia ree re 195,834 318,897 9,936,586 71 292 
Western Australia Pe eee 143,664 | 767,676 9,177,531 81383 
Tasmania a8 woe see} (6) 31,578 | (b) 254,812 2,600,000 (b) 43,067 
Northern Territory 4... «| (b) 31,662 | (b) 891,640 25,000 (b) 388 
Australian Capita! Torritory (a) 1,195 | 7,057 245,540 573 
; Total, Australia ae 1,741,412 | 12,846,350 110,927,241 1,151,835 

Proportion per cent. in N.S.W.... 315 219 | 44-06 32°8 


(a) Asat 81st March, 1929. (b) As at 1st Dec , 1937, 

In New South Wales there are more sheep, horses and pigs than in any 

other State in the Commonwealth, but Queensland has more cattle. 
Distribution of Live Stock. 

The following table indicates the distribution of flocks and herds in New 
South Wales. It shows the number of live stock, and the number per square 
mile, in each division at intervals gince 1891. 

Tape 672.—Live Stock in Divisions, 1891 to 1939. 


Number of Live Stock (000 omitted). Number per square mille, 
Division. 
1891. | 1901. | 1911. | 1021.$] 1931. | 1939.8 || 1991. | 1911. | 1931.¢) 1939.§ 
BHEEP— | 
Coastal Belt... «| 1,483 | 1,097 | 1,559 | 1,048 | 1,159 | 1,342 42:5 | 44-9 | 33:3] 38:5 
Tableland ave «| 7,882 | 8,859 | 9,735 | 7,524 |11,304 12,122 ||195-3 | 235-2 | 280°0 | 300°2 
Western Slopes «..| 0,869 |11,672 | 22,167 | 9,743 | 17,270 15,508 |' 286-8 | 275-2 | 392-4 | 852:2 
C’LPlaing & Rivertna ...] 25,194 |14,706 | 17,433 114,370 | 16,910 ,13,939 || 351-8 | 269-4 | 261°3 | 215°5 
Western Division sis 6, 403 } 5,523 | 7,936 t 5,065 6,723 5,906 130-6 | 63-2 | 53°6 ; 47°5 
Whole State... 61,83 831 41,857 | 48,830 | 37,750 53,366 18, 877 199-2 |1573 | 172-4 | 157-9 
CATTI.E, DAIRYING— ' | 
Coastal Belt... oes 197 284 653 ! 674 Mt 062 5-6 | 18:7 | 25:9] 27°6 
Tabloland teh aoe 67 70 107 | GF 44 42 17 2-7 11 1-0 
Western Slopes was 37 40 78 | 59 51 55 1:0 21 11 1:2 
Cl Plains & Riverina ... 35 20 48 | 36 | 9 9 0-5 0:7 01 01 
Western Division a 7 4 9 2 1 A 0-1 O-L 00 00 
Whole State... 343* 4t8* 895 844 | 11,0067] 1,069 © 11 29 33 35 
CATTLE, OTHER— 
Coastal Belt... ai 640 667 915 » 1,009 736 695 18-3 | 26-2) 2171 | 19°9 
Tableland ane ane 465 501 550 580 404 427 11:5 | 13-6 | 10°0 | 10°6 
Western Slopes 247 306 422 441 397 361 65 | lt 9°0 82 
C'l Plains & Riverina... 339 115 302: 3869 234 198 4:7 4-2 3°6 21 
Western Division ai 94 41 110; 182 63 62 0-7 0-9 05 0'5 
Whole State ...| 1,785 | 1,680 | 2,299 | 2,531 | 1,834 [1,748 5:8 74 5:9 56 
nea cca is | : perce) ees Sees 
Horsts— |! 
Coastal Belt... ae 163 161 207 203 144 154 47 59 41 4-4 
Tableland ves nai 92 112 127 112 86 O4 23) 31] 24 23 
Western Slopes ae 76 111 180 168 159 | 159 2-0 4-8 36 36 
C’l Plains & Riverina ... 95 78 140; 152 112 116 1:3 2:0 17 18 
Western Division one 44 25 35 ! 28 23 25 0-4 0:3 02 0:2 
WholeState .:.{ 470 487 689 863 524 | 648 15] 22] 27) 18 


* Cowsin milk only; dry cows and springing heifers are included inthe total of Other Cattle. 
+ Cows in registered dairtes only. tAt 30th June. § 31st March, 
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Sheep are Jepastured principally in the hinterland of the State, and are 
most numerous in the Western Slopes Division. Dairying cattle and, in 
fact, all cattle, are most numerous in the coastal areas. Until 1922, horses 
were most numerous in the Coastal Division; since that year the Western 
Slopes Division has contained the greatest number. 

The totals as stated for the various divisions in 1931 and 1939 are not 
altogether comparable with those shown for the years 1891 to 1921, as they 
have been compiled in shire areas, and not in counties as formerly. The 
change in geographical basis involved considerable alteration in the areas 
comprising divisions of the Western Slopes and the Central. Plains, where 
large numbers of stock are denastured. 

The tigures for the years 1891 to 1921, however, afford interesting infor- 
mation as to the localities most susceptible to losses of sheep through 
drought. The greatest decline between these years was in the Central 
Plains and Riverina, where the numbers fell from 352 to 215 per square 
mile (though this was partly due to the devotion of large areas within 
those divisions to agriculture), and the greatest relative decline was in 
the Western Division, where the falling-off was from 131 to 40 per square 
mile. Denudation of natural timber and shrubs with subsequent erosion by 
both wind and water, and the depredation of rabbits have contributed to 
decrease the carrying capacity of the Western Division. 

Since 1911 there has been a material expansion in the depasturage of sheep 
on the Tablelands and Western Slopes where the carrying capacity has been 
increased by pasture improvement and mixed farming. Increased interest 
in fat lamb raising may result in a further increase in the number of sheep 
in these divisions where seasonal conditions are more reliable than in the 
more westerly districts. 

FeErvitiseD PASTURES. 

About ten years ago the advantages of the top-dressing of pastures began 
to be more generally recognised, and 87,686 acres on 689 holdings were 
treated for this purpose in 1928-29. Adverse circumstances in following 
years caused the practice to be greatly curtailed, and in 1980-31 only 19,254 
acres were manured on 871 holdings, but thereafter the extension of 
fertilised pastures increased rapidly until 1987-38. The slight decrease 
jn 1938-39 was due to an adverse season. Since 1932-33 the Commonwealth 
Government has provided a subsidy to encourage the use of fertilisers under 
an arrangement described on page 705, and the area treated has increased 
rapidly. Nevertheless, the area dressed with fertilisers is still only a small 
proportion of the vast pasture lands of the State. 

Particulars relating to the use of artificial manures in the improvement 
of pastures in each season since 1928-29 are shown hereunder. 


Tante 673.—Fertilisers used on Pastures, 1928-29 to 1938-39. 


Holdings ‘Area Treated Quantity eine pe Manures 
“aToh ae Jsed. 
seo, | al 
Pastures. Manures, Total. i Per Acre. 

No. Acres. Cwt. Ib. 
1928-29 ... or 689 87,686 80,979 103 
1929-30 ... ee 603 61,797 58,061 10& 
1930-31 ... wer 37] 19,254 20,943 122 
1931-32 .., er 450 26,511 25,187 106 
1932-33 ... ot 683 50,979 46,953 103 
1933-34 .., ies 986 65,692 65,290 111 
1934-35 ... eee 1,794 135,259 128,870 107 
1935-36... oie 3,426 351,209 334,724 107 
1936-37... ost 4,836 677,879 618,870 102 
1937-38 ... _ 5,267 875,730 817,599 105 
1938-39 ... paC 5,377 823,439 758,462 103 
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Sown Grasses. 


There has also been a considerable increase in the areas of pasture under 
sown grasses. From an average annual area of 350,000 acres, prior to 1900, 
the total area of land under sown grasses increased to approximately 750,000 
acres by 1910; 1,400,000 acres by 1920; 2,200,000 acres by 19380 and 3,199,626 
acres in 1939. 


SHEEP, 


The following table shows the number of sheep as recorded in landholders’ 
weturns for various years between 1861 and 1906 in comparison with the 
adjusted totals since 1911. The figures are approximate, but they illustrate 
the vicissitudes of sheep-breeding in New South Wales :— 


Taser 674, 


Number of Sheep, 1861 to 1989. 


Avera = teres Average 
nua nnua| Annua 
Year, Sheep. Rate of Year. Sheep. Rate of Year. Sheep. Rate ae 

Increase. : Increase. " Increase. 

J 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
1861 5,615,000 te 1901 41,857,000 | (--) 2:8 1038t | 658,698,000 | (+) 1°3 
1866 11,662,000 | (+)15:5 1906 44,132,000 | (+)1°1 1984 52,104,000 ea 30 
1871 16,278,000 | (+) 7-1 1911 48,830,000 | (+) 2:0 19385 63,327,000 | (+) 2.4 
1876 25,260,000 | (+) 9-2 1916 36,490,000 | (—) 6°6 1936 51,936,000 ey 26 
1881 86 591,000 | (+) 7:7 1921 37,750,000 | (+)0°7 1937 53,166,000 | (+) 2 
1886 39,169,000 | (+) 1:4 1926 53,860,000 | (+) 7:4 1988f | 61,663,000 | (—) 3:0 
1891 61,831,000 | (+) 9-6 1931t | 653,366,000 | (—) 02 1939f | 48,877,000 |(—) 5:2 
1896 48,318,000 | (—) 4:8 1932; | 62,980,000 | (—)0'7 


*At 80th June each year since 1916 and at 81st March in years 1932 to 1939. (—) Denotes deercase. 
f Excluding Federal Capital Yerritory (approx. 246,000). 


The number was greatest in 1891, and thereafter lowest at the end of 1902 
by reason of drought. The main cause of the reduction in the number of 
sheep between 1891 and 1921 seems to have been a remarkable deterioration 
of seasons. The weighted average annual rainfall of the State was about 
34 inches less in the twenty years which followed 1894 than in the preceding 
quarter of a century, and this decline was proportionally heaviest 
in the plain districts of low average rainfall, which in 1891 carried two- 
thirds of the sheep depastured in the State. The rabbit pest, too, aggravated 
the effects of dry weather through destruction of natural herbage, and the 
expansion of the agricultural industry caused land to be diverted from the 
purpose of sheep-breeding. 


Between 1891 and 1901 there was a decrease from 16,400,000 to 
5,500,000 sheep in the Western Division, and from 25,200,000 to 
14,700,000 in the Central Plains and Riverina Division. In 1902 these 
numbers were further reduced by 1,900,000 and 7,600,000 respectively. In 
19839 there were many more sheep in the Tablelands and Western Slopes 
Divisions than in 1891, though cousiderably less in the Plains, Riverina and 
Western Division (see table 672). Owing to the gradual extinction of the 
rabbit pest, provision of water storages and bores conpled with other pastoral 
improvements, the number of sheep in the State has been maintained in the 
vicinity of 50 million since 1926 and has, in fact, been slightly below that 
number in‘only two of the past fourteen years. 


ig fe, 
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Returns supplied by Iandholders show the following approximate dis- 
tribution of the flocks according to sex, also the number of Iambs:— 


TaBLe 675.—Sheep—Sexes and Lambs, 1930 to 1939. 


Year. | Trams, Tewes, Wether. f (un deer peak Total. 
1930* vie «| 651,000 | 25,349,000: | 14,597,000] 8,123,000 48,720,000 
AQS1* iva +.{ 669,000 26,561,000 14,079,000 12,057,000 ; 53,366,000 
2932. Bo see «| 643,000 | 26,608,000 13,243,000 12,492,000°| 52,986,000 
1933 sees ».-| 658,000 27,391,000 13,845,000. 11,804,000 |; 653,698,000 
4934 sis «| 658,000 | 27,717,000 14,710,000 9,019,000 52,104,000 
4935 sey «| 660,000 | 27,427,000 14,176,000 || 11,064,000 | 53,327,000 
1936 eee «| 702,000 | 27,472,000 14,693,000 9,069,000 51,936,000 
1937: en «ef 701,000 26,766,000. | 14,243,000: |; 11,456,000 53,166,000 
1938 hee .--| 676,000 26,051,000°| 14,758,000 | 10,078,000 51,563.000 
4939 ee «| 662,000. | 25,940,000 14,672,000 i 7,603,000. 48,877,000 


@ At 30th June. Later years at 3ist March. 


The following table shows as nearly as may be the extent of each of the 
principal factors. in the increase and decrease in the number of sleep 
since 1928-29. Figures for the years 1915-16 to 1929 were published in 
earlier issues: of the Official Year Book. 


Taste 676.—Sheep—Lambing, Slaughter, Exports, Deaths, 1930 to 1939. 


Excess of | Estimated. Net 

Season: jambs ir er Tinports (+) numberof jms (4) Sheen ae 

* | STaughtered. niborts (| (Balance). |Decrease (—)| Ye" 
Thousands (000) omitted, 30th June 
1929-30 vel 9,887 6,327 , (—)2,075 3,505 |(—)2,020 | 48,720 
4930-31 my] 1436165 6,354. |(—) 820 2:805 | (+-)4,646 | 53,366 
31st March. 
4921-32 we] 14,932 6,880 |(—) #47 3,800: |(—) 380:| 52,986 
1982-33 eesl! 14,221: 4,619 | (—) 2,453 3,587 | (+) 712 53,698 
1993-34 IZ] 10737 7164 | (—}-1,433 3,734 |(--)1,008 | 92,08 
1934-35 1.) 12,996 6,810 | (—) 938 4,025 |(+)1223:| 53,327 
1935-36 ines 11,338: 6,037 | (—): 1,391 5,30E |. (~) 1,39T 51,986 
1936-37 ies 14,331 6,417 | (—) 1,207 5,477 (+) 1,230! 63,166 
1937-38 wt 13;046 6,850 | (—) 2,332 5,466 | (—)}1,603-| 61,563: 
4938-39 neo 9,286 6,311 | (+) 230 5,891 | (—) 2,686 48,877 


* The figures in this column represent a balance and are rough approximations, 


The effect of adverse seasons on the sheep flocks is apparent in four 
directions, viz., losses by death attributable mainly to lack of fodder and 
water, increase im the slaughtering of fat stock, decrease in lambing, amd 
increased export to other States. During 1937-38 and 1988-39 severe drought 
conditions prevailed (see the index of rainfall, page 799) but while sleep 
mortality was heavier than in a normal season losses by death were less 
severe than poor lambing as a factor in the decrease in the number of 
sheep. 


Sheep Grazing and Wheat Farming. 


The extent to which sheep-grazing is conducted in conjunction with 
wheat-farming was shown in earlier issues. In 1935-36 there were in 
New South Wales, excluding the coastal divisions, 13,605 holdings on 

* 40183—D 
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which wheat was grown and sheep numbering 13,381,878 were depastured 
representing 26.4 per cent. of all sheep in the State. There is a definite 
trend toward mixed farming, particularly fat lamb raising in conjunction 
with agriculture, tending to increase the: proportion of sheep depastured in 
the safer rainfall areas, and consequently, to modify the fluctuations in 
their number due to variability of the seasous. 


Interstate Movement of Sheep. 


Apart from the seasonal movement of stock to and from agistment in 
other States, there is a regular export of sheep from New South Wales 
to Victoria. During the past five years, 8,649,000 sheep were moved from 
New South Wales to Victoria, and 2,880,000 from Victoria to New South 
Wales, leaving an excess of exports to Victoria of 5,769,000. In the same 
period 3,866,000 sheep were imported from Queensland to New South Wales, 
and 2,652,000 were exported from New South Wales to Queensland, leaving 
an excess of imports of 1,214,000 from Queensland to New South Wales. 
The excess of exports to other destinations during the same period was 
553,000, chiefly to South Australia, and the total excess of exports of live 
sheep from New South Wales was 5,108,000, consisting mainly of sheep sent 
to market in Victoria from the southern districts of New South Wales. 


The following table shows tle movement of sheep from and.to New South 
Wales, so far as is recorded, in 1928-29 and later seasons :— 


Taste 677.—Sheep—Exports and Imports—Interstate, 1929 to 1989. 


Sheep from New South Wales. Sheep to New South Wales. 
Year nae : 
on To Q To 4 south From | From South Total piel 
ueens- |Australia | Total. " Queens- | Australia otal. v 5. 
June. | Victoria. tand. and by Vietoria. land. and by 
Sea. Sca 
000 000 000 000 =| ~=—(000 000 000 000 -000 
1929... 2,180 723 173 3,076 | 717 632 33 1,282 1,704 
19380... 2,744 631 112 3,487 715 661 36 1,412 2,076 
1981... 1,898 371 136 2,405 640 926 14 Lal 825 
1982... 2,176 240 315 2,731 520 | 1,338 6 1,864 867 
1933 3,085 436 3i2 3,833 286 718 17 1,021 2,812 
1934 ... 2,077 386 82 2,545 744 5R4 62 1,399 1,155 
10385... 1,499 324 Ot 1,917 413 646 9 1,068 849 
1986... 2,012 472 86 2,570 601 628 27 1,256 1,314 
1937 1,877 665 127 2,669 478 712 20 1,210 1,459 
1938 2,207 745 350 3,302 469 541 16 1,026 2,276 
1939 1,054 446 34 1,534 919 | 1,339 66 2,324 790* 


* Excess of Imports. 


Lambing. 


The greater part..of the lambing of the State takes place during the 
autumn and winter months, although considerable proportions of ewes, 
varying according to the nature of the season, are reserved for spring and 
-early summer lambing. It is possible to breed from ewes twice per year, but 
ié is not considered good policy and is rarely practised, except, perhaps, after 
severe losses. Seasonal changes play a large part in determining the pro- 
portion of ewes mated and of resultant lambs, and cause wide variations 
in the natural increase. 


The lambing season extends almost continuously from March to Novem- 
ber and comparatively few lambs are dropped in the months of December, 
January and February. Special returns obtained in respect of each sea- 
son’s lambing since 1929 (excepting 1931) show considerable variation in 
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the proportion of lambs marked to ewes mated, ranging from 524 per cent. 
in 1988-39 to nearly 70 per cent. in 1931-32. Lambing results in recent 
years were as follows:— 


TasLe 678.—Lambing, 1980 to 1939, 


Proportion of 

Season. Ewes Mated. | Lambs Marked.! Lambs Marked 

| to Ewes Mated. 
per cent. 
129-39 2, oan ..| 19,050,000; 10,950,000 575 

1930-31* ... ee ae ee ee daz 

1931-32... aa .-.| 20,602,000} 14,332,000 69-1 
1982-33  ... aise ...| 21,040,800) 14,221,200 67:6 
1933-34... a ...| 17,963,300} 10,737,500 59:8 
1984-35 ... ie ...{ 20,648,500] 12,996,300 62:9 
1985-36... eae «..{ 19,131,800] 11,837,500 59°3 
1936-37... ass «..{ 21,260,360} 14,330,749 67-4 
1937-38 .. ane .».| 20,481,286] 18,044,552 63°7 
1938-39 ... _ .»-| 17,670,718 9,285,741 52:6 


* Information not collected, 

During 1933-84, when following a relatively poor pastoral season autumn 
and winter rains were unsatisfactory, fewer ewes were mated than for 
several years. Stimulated by the recovery of wool prices in 1988-34, and 
helped by somewhat better seasonal conditions, graziers in almost all 
divisions of the State made efforts to increase their flocks in 1934-35. The 
decline in 1935-86 was due principally to droughty conditions in the north- 
west. With the number of sheep at its lowest point for five years, and witk 
favourable wool prices, the nwnber of ewes mated in 1936-37 was tht 
highest recorded for many years. Dry conditions prevailed from April, 
1987 to February, 1989 aud an average lambing in 1937-38 was followed 
by a very poor lambing season in 1938-39 when the number of lambs 
marked in the State was 35.2 per cent. less, and in the central plains and 
western division 47.5 per cent. less than in 1936-87. 

Particulars of the lambing in the various divisions in 1937-88 and 1938- 
89 are shown below. ‘ 


Taste 679.—Lambing in Districts, 1988 and 1939. 


Year ended 81st March, 1988. Year ended 81st March, 1939. 

District. Proportion Proportion 

Tiwes Lambs of Lambs Ewes Lambs of Lambs 

Mated. | Marked. | Marked to Mated. | Marked. | Marked to 

Tiwes Mated. Tiwes Mated. 

000 000 per cent. goo 000 per cent. 
Coast aoe aes ces 243 165 67:9 257 170 66:1 
Tablelands—North oe 598 404 67-6 555 367 661 
Central .| 1,787 1,192 66-7 1,648 1,024 62:2 
South .| 1,072 665 62 0 1,044 667 63'9 
Total .| 38.457 [2,261 65-4 3,247 | 2,058 63-4 
Western Slopes—North ...| 2,010 1,283 63'°8 1,901 1,195 62°9 
Central ...| 2,030 1,268 62°5 1,790 856 479 
South ...| 2,278 1,544 67:8 2.001 1,019 (i) 50°9 
Total ..| 6,318 | 4,095 648 5,692 8,070 53-9 
Plains—North ae {2,002 1,302 65-0 | 1,949 1,174 60°2 
Central... | 2,272 1.279 56:3 2,121 1,046 49°3 
Riverina ... wad 3,285 2.270 69-1 2,338 956 40:9 
Total w| 7,559 4.851 64:2 | 6,408 3,176 49'6 
Western Division ... | 2,904 1,678 576 |): 2,067 812 39°3 
Grand Total !20,481 | 13,045 63-7 ‘17,671 | 9,286 52'6 


eo 
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Breeds of Sheep. 


The principal breed of sheep in New South Wales is the merino. Stud 
merino flocks are maintained throughout the State and a register is 
compiled annually giving the history of the flocks, together with the breed 
of the rams ‘used, the number of sheep sold, and particulars of sheep pur- 
chased, Most of the flocks maintained for breeding purposes are registered. 
At 81st December, 1938, there were over 951,187 stud sheep in the 296 
registered flocks, comprising 146,823 rams, 600,742 ewes and 204,122 lambs. 
In that year 102,786 stud rams and 111,872 stud ewes were bred. 


Sheep of other pure breeds are not numerous. British breeds of sheep; in 
numerical importance in 1939, were the Border Leicester 124,774 Romney 
Marsh 45,279, Dorset Horn 20,610, Southdown 19,088, and a small number 
of Suffolk, English Leicester, Lincoln, Ryeland and Shropshire. 

Crosses of long-woolled breeds with the merino constitute a relatively 
small proportion of the sheep in New South Wales, but the number of cross~ 
bred sheep tends to increase as greater interest is taken in fat lamb raising 
for export. 


The Corriedale, which numbered rather more than 75,000 in 1920 and 
471,184 in 1939, is a breed founded concurrently in Australia and New 
Zealand about 1875-80. It is an inbred cross between the Lincoln and ‘the 
merino, aud is proving very valuable as a dual purpose (wool and mutton): 
cheep, well suited to all but the hotter and drier areas of the State. Polworth, 
(of which there were 25,089 in 1939) is a breed evolved in Victoria about 
1685, may be termed a fixed comeback, merino xams being mated to ‘Lin- 
coln by merino ewes and the progeuy inbred. Popular im the westerm 
districts of ‘Victoria, it is becoming established in eastern and ceutrat 
Riverina. The Polworth is considered an ideal farmers’ sheep, having 
a better carease than the merino and producing saleable wood of come- 
back type. 

The proportion of crossbred and comeback sheep was about 7 ‘per cent. in 
1901, prior to the development of the mutton export trade, but it increased to 
about 80 per cent. in 1919. Thereafter, on account of the more favourable 
market for merino wool, there was a substantial decline, but over the past 
ten years crossbred and comeback sheep have generally represented about 
15 per cent. of the total. 

The nuanbers of the principal breeds in the State at 31st March, 1939, 
were 40,861,601 merino, 718,618 other pure breeds, 2,483,916 merino come-- 
backs, and 4,812,528 crossbreds. 


Propuction or Woon, 


Wool is produced in New South Wales principally by shearing the live 
sheep, but also to a considerable extent by fellmongering. A small quan- 
tity is picked fre-1 the careases of dead sheep on the holding. Many 
sheep skins are exported oversea and interstate, and the quantity of wool! 
on these is estimated and included in the total production. 

At one time many sheep were washed before being shorn, but this prac- 
tice was abandoned more than fifty years ago. As particulars of the 
resultant wool were not recorded separately prior to 1876, the estimates 
of the quantity of wool produced up to that date are approximate. 


The output of wool is stated as.in the grease, as data as to its clean 
scoured yield are not available. A small proportion of the shorn wool is 
scoured before being marketed, and the whole of the fellmongered wool is 
in a scoured condition, For the purpose of estimating the greasy equiva- 
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Jent of that part of the clip marketed as scoured wool, it is usual to take 
9.16 lb. of greasy as equivalent to 1 lb. of scoured wool. ‘Very little wool is 
washed on holdings. 

The folowing table shows, in quinquennial periods since 1876 and annually 
during ‘the past twelve seasons, the tota] quantity of wool produced (as ‘in 
the grease) in New South Wales, together with the aggregate -value at 
Sydney, and the value to growers since 1927-28 :— 


Tasie 680.—Wool—Quantity and Value, 1876 to 1989. 


Woo! Produced Wool Produced 

(000 omitted), -(000 oniitted). 

lb. £ Ib, £ & 
1876-1880 143,679* 6,260 | 1927-28 443,860 36,064 83,874 
1881-1885 188,763* 8,113 | 1928-29 482,920 33,206 30,879: 
1886-1890 258,956* 8,955 1929-30 459;970 20,123 18,099 
1881-1895 362,726* 9,805 | 1930-31 427,220 15,486 13,705 
1896-1900 281,648* 8,597 | 1931-32 501,648 17,349 15,233 
1901-1905 260,517* 9,344 | 1932-33 632,080 18,845 16,659 
1906-1910 369,321* 14,958 1933-34 484,390 31,889 29,951 
1911-1915 357,256 15,468 | 1934-85 494,981 19,827 18,045 
1916-1920 328,065 ‘18,607 | 1935-36 472,585 27,32] 25,408 
1921-1925 323,635 24,272 | 1936-37 503,616 34,106 32,091 
1926-1930 457,712 30,648 | 1937-38 495,027 25,961 24,060 
1931-1935 488,064 20,679 | 1938-39 437,141 18,761 17,076 


* Excludes wool exported.or skins. 


Wool production expanded rapidly from 1876 to 1896 and declined 
during the next ten years under a succession of severe droughts. Sub- 
stantial expansion occurred in the seven years 1906 to 1914, but recurrent 
droughts again diminished production until 1926. Since that year pas- 
toral holdings have been improved and wool production, though subject 
to seasonal fluctuation, has been maintained at a far higher level than 
in any previous period. The wool production of 1988-39 (437,000,000 lb.) 
was Jower than in any year since 1925-26 (except 1930-31 when it was 
427,000,000 1b.), but this was followed by a bountiful year in 1939-40 
when wool production appears from preliminary estimates to have slightly 
exceeded the record of 532;080,000 Ib. established in 1982-33. 

The value of the output (as at place of production) exceeded £33,000,000 
in 1926-27 and 1927-28, then there was a heavy decline in prices year 
by year from 194d. per Jb. in 1927-28 to 83d. in 1980-31, when the value, 
£18,7.05,000, was the lowest since 1920-21. Limited world supplies and 
speculative buying caused a sharp rise to 152d. per Ib. in 1983-84, and the 
value rose almost to £30,000,000, but in the following season the value 
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of production again declined. In 1986-87 the average price of wool 
advanced to 163d. per 1b., production was greater, and the value exceeded 
£32,000,000. Redueed production, due to drought, coincided with falling 
prices due to restricted competition in world markets in 1988-89, and 
the value of the wool produced was £17,076,000 or 47 per cent. less than in 
1936-37. Preliminary estimates indicate that the value of wool as at the 
place of production was in the vicinity of £28,000,000 in 1939-40. The 
course of wool prices is shown in Table 686. 

Particulars of the number of sheep shorn, the average weight of wool per 
sheep, and the respective amounts of shorn and other wool produced in 
certain years since 1920-21, are as follow :— 


Taste 631.—Sheep Shorn and Wool Produced, 1921 to 1989. 


Weight of Wool Produced (as in the grease). 


Sheepshorn Average 


Season. f clip are os Total 
aucingven.| cgreany, | Shommant | Dead | yohell, | Esattet | produ 

Annual 

Average, )Lhousands. lb. Thousand ib. ; 

1921-25... 38,378 75 286,786 925 | 23,599 12,325 | 323,635 


1926-30... 50,944 8-2 418,405 985 18,548 19,774 | 457,712 


woe 53,691 8-2 438,594 1,035 34,109 14,326 | 488,064 
ear— 


1925-26... 45,550 81 368,739 761 14,780 18,210 | 402,490 
1926-27... 51,880 8-8 456,872 680 22,330 19,440 | 499,322 


1927-28 ... 53,730 75 404,375 | 1,705 19,870 17,910 | 443,860 
1928-29... 50,300 88 445,228 862 16,770 20,060 | 482,920 
1929-30... 53,260 | 78 416,813 | 917 18,980 23,250 | 459,970 


J9E0-31 «.. 48,810 | 7:9 385,105 685 22,740 18,780 | 427,220 
1931-82... 52,240 | 8:7 454,764 404 34,875 11,605 | 501,648 
1932-33... 55,612 §6 478,703 459 39,663 13,255 | 532,080 


1933-34 .. 56,878 75 427,959 2,428 42,909 11,094 | 484,390 
1934-35... 54,884 8-1 446,437 1,301 30,356 16,887 | 494,981 


1935-36... 55,805 | TT 429,701 2,358 24,176 16,350 | 472,585 
1936-37... 55,485 | 83 459,650 1,423 24,308 18,240 | 503,616 
1937-38 ... 54,673 82 447,695 1,771 23,951 21,610 | 495,027 
1938-39... 51,530 76 391,627 2,427 25,677 17,410 | 437,141 


————— 


4 * Year ended 31st March. 
¢ Including Crutchings. T.ambs shorn and lambs wool are included in the average. 
. The i hearing is usua etween May anc vembe 
The period of shearing lly between May and November, but 
approximately 5 per cent. of sheep are shorn in the autumn. 


Average Weight cf Fleece. 

The average weight of the fleece fluctuates considerably from year to 
year with variations in seasonal conditions, and it is affected also by changes 
in the proportion of lambs shorn. The average over the last fourteen years 
was 8.1. lb. per head (sheep and lambs). 
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The average weight of fleece shorn from sheep and lambs in statistical 
divisions of New South Wales in the last four years is shown below. 


TABLE 682.—Average Clip, Sheep and Lambs, 1935-36 to 1938-39. 


1935-36.t 1936-37.t 1937-88 t 1038-39.t 
Division. me : 
Sheep. | Lambs, | Sheep. just, Sheep, | Lambs.| Sheep. | Lambs. 
= tb.) Ib. Th. lh. | lb. Ib. 
Tablelands—North ... gee] OB: | BT E on : a 842 | 3-58 | 7:47 | 3-20 
Central «| 810] 2:12 | 877 | 221 | 845 | 2-18 | 7-49 | 2:06 
South ... «| S16 1:35 | 8-72 | 137] 864) 1:55] 7-97 | 1-16 
Tota!—Tablelands... «| 784] 1°88 | 8-57 | 1:97 | 849 | 2.04 | 7-63 | 1-82 
Western Sicpes—North ww} T16 | 2°57 | 814 | 2°69 | 818 | 3-17 | 7-56 | 3-038 
Central...) 8:15 | 2°54 | 9-14 | 2°56 | 8-53 | 2-62 | 7:35 | 2°49 
Soutia «| 840 | 2°79 | 8°78 | 2-48 | 8-53 | 2-31 ] 7-25 | 209 
Total—Western Slopes .,.| 7°90 | 2°67 |. 8°65 | 2°55 | 840) 2-61 | 7:39 | 2°51 
Plains—North ees | 7:97 | 3:48 8:28 | 3:35 | 9-13 4:31 | 8-26 | 3-77 
Central aus ..| 853 | 2:99 | 9-41 |) 319 | 9-79 | 3-23 | 7-68 | 3-76 
Riverina oe | 895 | 2:74 | 9:25 | 2°62 | 925 | 2-55 | 7-54 | 2:26 
Total—Plains een «| 855 | 2°95 | 9°06 | 2°94 | 917 | 3:09 | 7:80 | 3:23 
Western Division... | 943 | 3°25 )10°52 | 3:26 110-16 | 3-65 ! 945 | 3.58 
New South Wales w| 826 | 2°75 | 899 | 2°73 | 888 | 2-74 | 784 | 2.78 


t Shearing for year ce 81st March, exclusive of crutchings, which generally constitute between 
2 and 3 per cent. of the total wool production, 


As the figures quoted in the preceding table are for greasy wool, com- 
parisons between divisions necessitate allowance for the presence in. the 
fleece of foreign matter such as dust and burr. Generally the greasy 
wool from the tablelands produces the highest yield of scoured wool. The 
yield is lower in the Western Slopes, the Plains, Riverina, and Western 
Division. 

Since 1928-29 separate particulars have been recorded of the shearing of 
sheep and lambs. For the eleven seasons 1928-29 to 1938-39 the average 
weight of clip per sheep has been 8.7 lb., and for lambs 2.8 Ib. The annual 
averages for sheep (exclusive of lambs) in respective districts according to 
terrain have been as follow :— 


Tape 683.—Average Clip per Sheep in Divisions 1928-29 to 1938-39 
(excluding lambs). 


Season. Tablelands, epee | Plains. | a het | eo 

Tb. Ib. Ib. lb. Tb. 

1928-29 9:2 9-1 o--4 9°5 9°3 
1929-30 3 8:2 83 88 84 
1930-31 8:0 78 85 Ort 8:2 
1931-382 89 9°] 10:1 10°9 95 
1932-33 88 9-0 97 107 9-4 
1933-34 TT 78 $2 86 8:0 
1934-35 85 8:3 9:2 10-4 89 
1935-36 78 T9 86 9.4 83 
1936-387 86 87 91 10°5 9:0 
1937-38 8d S-4 9:2 10°2 89 
1938-39 76 74 718 95 vies) 
Average 11 years. 8:3 83 | 8:9 | 9°8 87 


The foregoing averages are exclusive of crutchings which generally 
average between 2 and 8 per cent. of the total wool production. 
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World’s, Sheep and Wool Production. 

The naambers of sheep in the principal: countries are.shown for the latest. 
year available in, the following table, together with the approximate pro- 
duction of waol in the years 1924, 1937-38. and 1938-39. The wool preduction 
figures for 1924. have been extracted from publications of the League of 
Nations, and the particulars for the other years have been. obtained from 


reparts of the Imperial, Economie Committee and publications of a more 
or less official character. 


TasiE 684.—World’s Sheep and Wool! Production. 


Sheep. | Production of Greasy Wool. 
Principal Countries, | 
Year. Number, 1924. 1937~38. 1938-89. 
7000. 7000 000: *0CO0 
lbs. lbs. lbs. 

Australia... wn. «| -:1988 |: 110,000 776,900 1,023,000 |; 982,400 
New Zealand ... «| 1938 32,400 246,700 297,000 329,000 
United States... «| 1938 52,700 295,500 454,600: 457,700 
Canada ... ek + | 1938 3,400. ||. 15,200 19,000 18,800 
arson ae Us Sete » | 1937 43,800 322,100 375,000 394,000 
Uruguay . oak .{| 1937 17,900 977,000 116,000 114,000 
Brazil... sae 1927, 12,900 26,000 37,500 43,200 
Union of South Arica « sat 1938. 40,500 ||. 176,000 246,000 | 264,00 
Algeria... as 1938 6,000 38,100 17,200 16,400 
Soviet Union... «| 1938 84,500 287,000 224,000. 303,000: 
India, British ... «| 1938 §0,000: 99,200 190,000 100,000 
China... | 1938. 34,000 71.200 110,000. 110,000 
United Kivgdom «| F988 26,300 98,100. 107,000 110,C00 
Spain... ss {| 1938. 19,000° | 79,800 60,600 60,000 
France... sist «| 1988 9,900 | 44,160 55,100: 54,400 
Germany ... ae sel 1988 4,800 | 68,100 4:3:300, 44,500 
Roumania Sua veel 1938 12,600 | 60,000 42,900 48,500 
Ttaly- vas eee | 19388 | 953500" |}. 35,300 30,000 33,000 
Yugoslavia ova ...| 1938 10,100 26,700 31,500 35,500 
Other a. ave {| 4988 | 178,400 |)  340;000 437,900 471,600 
World Total rr +S 753,700 3,188,000 3,827,000 |; 3,990,000 


— 


Australia contains approximately 14.6 per cent. of the sheep and produces 
95 per cent. of the wool of the world. About 50: per cent. of the world’s wool 
is produced within the British Empire. 


Woon MarkeErine. 


For many years the whole of the wool grown in New South Wales. was 
shipped for sale in London. As.the number of continental buyers increased, 
however; there developed a tendency, which harmonised entirely with Aus- 
tralian. interests, to seek supplies of the raw material: at their source, and 
after the year 1885 local wool sales began to assume importance. 


Sydney Wool Sales. 


Sydney is now the largest primary wool market in the world. Wool sales 
usually commence about September and continue in series on fixed dates 
over 4 period of eight or nine mouths. The sales axe attended by repre- 
sentatives of firms. from practically every country in which woollen goods 
are manufactured extensively. From data at present available it is nati 
possible to state what proportion, of the wool received in Sydney is sold 
locally before export. 
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The following statement compiled from the records of the Sydney Wool 
Selling Brokers’ Asyociation shows particulars of Sydney wool sales since 
1921-22 :-— 


Tapie 685-~Sydney Wool Sales, 1921-22 to 1938-39. 


i, ut 


Wool Sold. Prorortion of Wool of each Desoription Sold. sabe aa 
Scason. | Wetght Breed. ‘Growth. Conditton. a 
asin | Value. . ~| ot ; ; 
grease. Merino. HIE Lambs. Grensy. |Scoured |Gredsy eed 
Ib.000 £000 |Per vent.|Per cent.| Percent. Per cent. Per cent,|Pet cent. Jb. lh. 
1921-22 | 313,886] 14,755 73-2 26-8 95°7 | 4-3 | 90°7 9-3 | 230 ony 
1922+23 | 268,873) 18,022 70-0 2:0 94-3 5-7 93:3 67 | 32h _ 
1923-24 | 294;719] 1,445 83:9 161 96°68 Be 92°6 74 se ot 
1924-25 | 219,664 | 22,624 85b: 141 947 5:3 051 4'9 I 32) 407 
1925-26 | 345,685 | 23,776 86°6 13-4 93°7 63 95:2 4:8 315 rs 
1928-27 | 374,926) 26,377 87°9 W21 gag 61 94°1 5:9 822 a 
1927-28 |:338,476 | 26,886 90°3 or 95°3 47 93°7 6°3 | 306 bab 
1928-29 | 356,696] 25,113 88-6 114 96-0 4:0 959 4-1 | 3138 oat 
1929-30 | 342,084 | 14,888 90°1 99 95°5 45 95°7 4°3 | 305 art 
1980-31 | 331,476] 11,743 90.1 99 965 3°5 949 6.1 | 309 38b 
1931-32 | 378,006] 12,727 '90.0° ‘10°0 945 55 940 6.0 308 338 
1932-33 | 417,443] 14,358 90.1 9-9 91£0 6-0 91'8 8.2 | 311 bay 
1938-34 | 347,587) 21,974 90.0 10.0 O54 4.6 91'5 8.5 | 304 oan 
1934-35 | 387,581] 15,359 . 90.3 9.7 95°2 4.8 93.7 6.3 | 307 23! 
1935-36 | 364,656] 20,517 90.4 9.6 95:1 4.9 92.8 7.2 | 296 oe 
1936-37 | 388,181] 25,980 911 F9 95:3 47 94-6 54 | 300 ae 
1937-88 | 336,346 | 17,621 01:3 , 37 95°6 qe 95-3 4-7 | 298 z S 
1938-39 | 857,049 | 15,078 90-9 91 97°0 30 94-9 5-1 | 302 3 . 
i eee 


+ Including skin wool. 


The figures as to quantity and value in this table are not comparable with 
records of production, because cotisiderable quantities of wool gioWn in. 
New South Wales are gold in-cther States, notably in Victoria ond South 
Australia, while small quantities of wool from the other States, mainly 
from Queensland, are marketed in Sydney. ‘The wool produced in any 
season is not always sold in the same season. At the close of sales in June 
there is usually very little wool remaining unsold in Sydney. The carry 
over was 29,292 bales in June, 1937, 134,676 bales in June, 1938, and 63,192 
bales in June, 1939. 

Wool is sold also at Albury, or the southern border, and at Neweastle,. 
but these sales are comparatively small in extent. 


| British Government's Purchase of Wool Clip (1989-40). 


The imminence of war led to postponement of the opening auction sales 
of 1939-40 in Sydney planned to commence on 28th August, 1939. Shortly 
after war was declared it was arranged that for its duration, and one 
season thereafter, the British Government ‘vould purchase the entire 
Australian wool clip. This purchase was analagous to the successful 
arrangements of the last war (see the Year Book for 1919, page 527). 
The arrangements provide for wool required for Australian manufacturers 
to be retained in Australia, and it is expected that supplies will be made 
available to neutral countries normally importing wool from Australia, 
thus preserving trade connections. The export of wool, wool tops, and 
waste except under licence, was prohibited on 12th September, 1939. 


In negotiations regarding conditions of sale, the aim of the Common: 
wealth Government was to arrive at a price which, while not excessive 
to the British Government, would provide an economic price to the 
wool growers. Agreement was reached on the basis of an average price 
of 10.75d. (sterling) per Ib. (greasy) in store, equal (to 13.4875d. Aus- 
tralian) plus 50 per ceut. of the profit derived from the sale of wool for 
use outside the United Kingdom. The British Government also pays a 
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sum not exceeding #d. per lb. to cover the costs of appraisement, storage 
and shipment. Storage in Australia is the responsibility of the Central 
Wool Committee, but ownership in the wool passes to the United King- 
dom upon appraisement. Payment is made by the British Government 
irrespective of the quantity of wool shipped; that Government is respon- 
sible for shipping arrangements aud will meet the cost and accept the 
yisks of its transport oversea. 


The Governments of the United Kingdom and Australia will consult 
annually as to the price to be paid for wool and it may be reviewed 
should a change in eurrenecy relationship or other conditions in either 
country necessitate it, 


The maelunery to implement the agreement in Australia is provided 
by Statutory Rules, 1939 (No. 108) made under the National Security 
Act, 1939 on 28th.September, 1939, known as the National Security (Wool) 
Regulations. These constitute a Central Wool Committee, comprising a 
Chairman, an Executive Member, and eiglt other members including 
three wool growers, three wool selling brokers, a wool buyer and a woollen 
manufacturer, appointed by the Commonwealth Minister (for Commerce) 
to administer the regulations. There are State Wool Committees, ap- 
pointed on the recommendation of the Central Committee which carry 
out, under direction of that Comittee, all arrangements for the appraise- 
ment of wool. The members of each State Committee comprise two wool 
growers, tliee wool selling brokers, a wool buyer, a wool manufacturer and 
a wool scourer. 


All persons owning or controlling wool must submit it for appraise- 
ment within the wool year. Each parcel of wool must be appraised by 
three appraisers (one to represent the selling broker on behalf of the 
grower and two to represent the Commonwealth) and the value so deter- 
mined ig final and without appeal. All appraisers are appointed by the 
Central Wool Committee and they, and all persons concerned in the hand- 
‘ling, appraisement or shipment of wool, are required to make a declaration 
of secrecy. 


The amount due to each grower depends upon the classification of 
the wool submitted according to a Table of Price Limits drawn up by the 
Central Committee to govern the appraisements and so arranged that 
over the Commonwealth as a whole the aggregate value of the wool as 
appraised will, as nearly as may be ascertained, give an average price for 
-the clip equal to the agreed average price. The growers are paid through 
the usual trade chaunels and receive 90 per cent. of the appraised value 
within fourteen days of appraisement of the wool. The balance of 10 
-per cent. and such other amount as may be necessary to make the average 
‘appraised price equal to the average agreed price will be paid to the 
grower at the end of each season. 

Manufacturers may be given facilities to examine and purchase at 
-appraised prices wool required for manufacture in Australia, paying also 
‘delivery charges and, as a condition to the authorisation to select wool, 
‘an amount of one farthing per lb. to cover costs and contingeuicies. 

Proceeds from the sale of wool are paid to the Central Wool Committee 
*o meet the costs of administration and of payments to growers. The 
disposal of moneys received from the British Government over and above 
the agreed purchase price and of any other surplus arising from the 
operation of the scheme is to be in the absolute discretion of the Central 
‘Wool Conunittee. 

Appraisements began in Sydney on 9th’ October, 1939, 
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Wool Publicity and Research. 


Following upon a resolution passed on 25th June, 1927, at a joint confer- 
ence of the Australian Woolgrowers’ Council and the National Council of 
Wool Selling Brokers of Australia, a fund has been established to promote 
pastoral research. A voluntary contribution of 2s. per bale of the 1928-29 
clip was invited and to June, 1929, the total receipts amounted to £40,284, 
The Australian Pastoral Research Trust Limited was registered as a 
company with an initial capital of £48,000 and an ultimate capital objective 
of £200,000. At 31st March, 1939, the capital funds in the hands of the 
Trust amounted to £66,860. Its objects are to promote the growth, develop- 
ment, and best interests of the pastoral aud grazing industry, especially 
through scientific and economic research relating to stock diseases, animal 
pests, harmful plant life, edible plants, and drought feeding problems. The 
work of the Trust is co-ordinated with that of the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 

During the year ended 81st March, 1939, an amount of £2,500 was 
expended on research, making a total research expenditure of £21,047 since 
the inception of the Trust. 


Australian Wool Board. 


Intensified competition of rayon and artificial fibres has led to the. 
inauguration of a wool publicity and vesearch campaign. In 1936 the 
Commonwealth Parliament levied a tax on all wool marketed, the proceeds 
to be applied in popularising the use of wool, and in research. 


An Australian Wool Board of seven members, viz., six nominated by the 
Australian Woolgrowers’ Council and one Government representative, is 
constituted under the Wool Publicity and Research Act, 1936, to administer 
the scheme. Proceeds of the tax under the Wool Tax Act, 1986, are to be-- 
paid to the credit of the Wool Publicity and Research Fund, and will be at 
the disposal of the Board. 


The rate of tax is prescribed by regulation, but may not exceed 6d. per 
bale, 8d. per butt or fadge, or 1d. per bag of wool. The tax is payable 
on all greasy wool (other than dead wool) received for sale by a 
broker, or received for scouring by a wool-scourer, or purchased (otherwise 
than from a wool-scourer) by a manufacturer whio uses wool in his business. 
Tax must be paid on wool exported by a dealer or owner. The amount 
collected in Australia in 1938-39 under the Wool Tax Act, 1936, was 
about £74,396, of which £28,900 was paid in New South Wales. The Board’s, 
income was £76,978 and expenditure amounted to £58,197 including £41,095 
on the overseas Secretariat, £12,028 in grants for pastoral research projects, 
and £2,379 for wool display and publicity in Australia. An amount of 
£18,776 was transferred to the Accumulated Fund Account, increasing the- 
total at credit of that account to £90,584, 

The Act provided that the scheme would remain in operation until 31st: 
May, 1941, and would continue thereafter unless its discontinuance was 
favoured by a poll of producers requisitioned in the first six months of 1940 
by at least 10 per cent. of the growers, owning at least 15 per cent. of the 
sheep in Australia. 

Similar provision for publicity and research was made in South Africa 
aud New Zealand, and the Austraiian Wool Board and representatives of 
.the wool industry of those countries have co-operated in the establishment: 

_of an International Wool Publicity and Research Fund, Contributions 
are based on the average quantity of wool exported over a period of five 
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years so that the Australian quota. is approximately 62 per cent. of the 
total. The Fund came into operation as from ist July, 1937, and the 
Australian contribution for the twelve months ended 30th June, 1939 
(including, the cost of transfer of funds to London) amounted to £38,825. 
Australian currency, compared with, £38,945 in 1937-38. 

The authority im each country undertakes; internal research and publicity, 
upon which, a-considerable proportion of the proceeds.of the levy in Australia 
will be expended. During the first three years. of its. administration the 
Australian Wool Board: allocated the sum of £44,875 for scientific pastoral 
research, the investigations. including sheep diseases, nutrition, external 
pauasites, fertility, poison; plants, pasture management, agrostology and. 
wool imvectigations.. 

Pricres or Woot. 


The average values of Australian wool per pound have been. subject to 
alternate periods of rising and falling which, on the basis of average 
export values from New South Wales, have beer as follows:—Rising to 
1830, falling 1831 to 1849, rising 1850 to 1861, falling 1862 to 1894, rising 
1895 to 1907, falling 1908 to 1912, rising 1912 to 1924, falling 1925, rising 
1926 to 1928, falling 1929 to 1988, rising 1984 to 1937, and thereafter 
falling. These periods indicate the general trend only, because im certain 
Years, notably 1900, 1914-15, 1921 and 1922, and 1983-34, prices varied 
irvegulazly., 


The following: statenient shows the average prices of’ greasy wool in 
New South Wales since 1876. Average prices obtained. at Sydney auctions 
have, been. recorded by the Sydney Wool Selling Brokers’ Association since 
1899, Between 1876 and 1899 the table. shows the average value of greasy 
‘wool as. declared in export returns obtained by the New: South Wales Cus- 
toms: All prices: are stated in Australian eurreney :— 


' 


Tanie 686.—Prices of Wool, Sydney, 1876 to 1940. 


Average ee Wool |! Average Price-realised for Greasy Wool at Sydney auctions. 
Year |. Average Year Average'|| Season | Average| Season | Average | Season | Average 
ended Price endedi Price ended Price ended Price ended Price 
31 Dec. |. Per Ib. |' 31 Dec.. | Per 1). || 80. June. | Per lb. | 80 June. | Per lb. | 30 June. | Per lb. 
d. a. / & | d. d, 
4876 11 T888. 8h 1890* 1k 1914 94 1929 16°5 
1877 108 1889 |. 8} |; T900* 118. 1915 88 1930 10:5 
“1878 104 1890 8 1901 52) 1916 104 1931 8°7 
“1879 OF 1891 7 |* 902 64 1917 14at; 1932 83 
1880 103 1892 Th 1903 8 1918 148f| 1933 8°5 
1881. 103 1893 6% |, 1904 8k 1919 15t 1934 158 
1882 10% 1894 6% | 1905 8 1920 164 1935 9-7 
1883 103 J&95 63 1906 9 31921 124 1936 14:0 
1884 19% 1896 ve 1907 | 94 1922- 124 1937 16°4 
1885 By 1897 7 1908 a 1923 174. 1938 12:7 
1886 8 1898 74 1909 1k 1924 234 1939 103 
1887 8 1910 94 1925 254 1940 13-4f 
1951 84 1926 164 
1912 84 1927 17:0 
1913 9§ 1928 19:5. 


+. Price a8 appraised under Imperial Wool Purchase Scheme. The average amount to be added to the 
value of greasy wool in respect: of surplus profits is 7-18d. per lb. of which: 3-69d. accrued to Australian 


rowers, ; 
. }. Agreed price for sale of clip to British Government. Share of profits-on sales outside United Kingdom 


to be added, 
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These figures since 1899 represent the average price of wool sold during 
the year, and furnish an securate guide to. the average value per pound 
€greasy) of the clip produced in individual years, except that allowance for 
carry over of unsold: wool is necessary in three seasons, viz.:—The average 
price realised for wool produced im 1920-21 was 128d. ; in 1924-25, 238d.; and 
in 1995-26, 163d. The prices shown above are affected over long terms by 
changes. in the propertion of merino to crossbred, and by such variable 
qualities: as length, fineness, and soundness. Over short terms comparison 
is affected: im a small decree by changes. in the proportion of natural grease 
in the wool.and by variations in the proportionate quantities of wool of 
various qualities. The wool sold locally as scoured is of limited. range 
and quantity, and the prices are not sufficiently representative to be of 
value fox comparative purposes. 


Average Monthly Prices of Greasy Wool. 


Data as to the clean. scoured priees of principal types: of wool have been 
obtained for successive sales. since September, 1924. These have heen 
¢ombined into monthly averages and converted into an index in terme of 
pence per lb. greasy comparable with the annual averages shown in table 
686. ; 


The index (expressed in terms of pence) represents the price of greasy 
wool per Ib. at Sydney auctions, based ov the actual prices realised for 
typical grades of wool. 

Averages shown im brackets are nominal, being, estimates made on various 
data in the absence of sales All prices are stated in Australian carrency, 


TapLe 687.—Average Monthly Prices of Wool at Sydney Auctions. 


Month. 1928-29] (929-30) 1990-B1]1934-33 1999-04 1094-80]3095.86 1936-87 }1937-38|1928-39 
d. d. d. d d. d. d. d. d. d. 

Suly ... eee) (178) | (12°9) | (97) | (8-0) | (11°4) | (11-0) | (11-6)} (13-3) (17-0)! (11-1) 
August vee) LTB | (E24) (DY | GSBY | (11-6) | (10-5) | (11-4)| (18-8) |(17-2) | (11-0) 
September .... 17-8 | 12-0 9-4} Yl | 131 9.4 | 32:1] 13-1 [15-4 | 10-4 
October. eo) 16-9 | 10°7 8-2 8:5 | 12°8 9.4 | 124] 14:0] 14:2 | 106 
November  ....| 173 | 12+2' 8:4. 82 | 145) 9.4] 12-9') 16-2') 12:6) 10:7 
December ...|_ 169 | 11-7 79 84 | 14:9 91 | 13-0} 16-6: | 133 | 10-5 
January eet 17-3 | 10°7 17 8°6 | 17°7 94) 13-9} 18:0 | 119 | 10-5 
February wal 169 7 9:0 8:0 | 16°7 8:7 | L4-4] 17-2 | 11-4 | 10°6 
Mareh «| 16-0 92 | 10-2 78 | 15°9 8.6 | 14:6) 17-8 | 11:3) 103 
Apri) a.| 15-6 98 | 10-3 79 |(15°4)| 9.5 | (14:6)|, 18-6 | 11:0 | 10-0 
Mav... we 147 | 10:3 9-7 88 | 13:5 | 10:6 | 14:5 | (18-3) ) 11-3 9-9 
June... we] 12:9 9-9 9-0 | 10:0 |(12*1)}, 11.1 | 13-1 | 17-2 | 10-8) 10-5 
Weighted Average 

ptice at, Sydney 

auctions | 16-5 | 105 8-7 8:5 | 15-8 9.7 | 140 | 16:4 | 12:7! 10:3 


The table discloses considerable fluctuation in the price of wool within 
seasons. The years of greatest variation in prices were 1929 when, with 
the advent of the depression, prices declined rapidly, 1933 and 1984 when 
there was a rapid rise, followed by a sharp deeline under the erratic 
movements referred to on page 796. The range in prices was 
cousiderable in 1986-37; the Japanese embargo against Australian wool 
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affected values in the opening months of the season, then the devaluation 
of the French franc, increased demand due to economic revival, and the 
subsequent return of Japanese buyers caused prices to rise again. ‘The 
movement in prices was reversed in 1987-38. There was a marked decline 
after the opening sales in September and a slow downward trend from 
January to June, 1938. Throughout the following season there was little 
variation from. the closing quotations of 1937-38. The decline in prices 
from 1936-37 to 1938-39 is attributed mainly to the uncertain outlook in 
international affairs and the degree of economic recession experienced in 
1937-38. 

In the months of July and August, 1939, the average price of greasy wool 
in Sydney (10.9d. per Ib.) was a little above the average for 1938-39 and 
10 per cent. above the average for May, 1939. In September, 1939, the 
British Government purchased the entire clip of 1939-40 at an average 
price of 13.4d. per Ib. (Australian currency). 


British Australian Wool Realisation Association Limited. 


Particulars of the formation and activities of this organisation which 
was liquidated on 15th September, 1932, are contained in the Year Book 
for 1921 at page 781 and for 1924 at page 586. A summary of payments 
made to woolgrowers was published on page 630 of this Year Book for 
1928-29, and information as to the final distribution made in March, 1932, 
appeared at page 768 of the 1933-34 issue. 


Destination of Wool Shipped. 

The following statement ghows the destination of the oversea shipments 
of wool (excluding wool on skins) from New South Wales. ‘The figures 
relate to the cargoes actually entered for export during the periods 
specified. 


TABLE 688.—Export of Wool from New South Wales, 1921 to 1939. 


Oversea Exports of Wool (000 omitted). 


Destination. Greasy. Scourecd. Tops. 
1929-21. 1090-81, ‘938-20, |1020-21,s30-21, 1938-39./1920-—21.| 1980-31.) 1988-3; 
I 
Tb. Ib. Tb. Ib. Tb. tb. Ib. Ib. tb. 
United Kingdom ...| 80,322 | 76,084 | 109,569 18,164 6,123 10,405 422 date 277 
Canada... wat 127 ie 6u2 00 1f1 873 287 779 1,284 
Austria... tee 734 oon wie 293 Ade 12 ee tee a 
Belgium... ve| 12,144] 37,834 | 50,459 3,362 3,174 2,502 
France. | 19.2038] 73,053 | 77,649 9741 4,054 5,907 
Germany ... aes §.174| 60,353 15,722, 185 2,279 687 , 
Italy was ee 6.243] 15,826 9,614 1° 325 19 aa de oes 
Japan... ws. | 179] 69,389 | 26,280 70| 1,057 688 | 2,466 30 rea 
Netherlands 722 247 6,291 6 25 42 cee eu a 
Russia... sen oss nen 12 wei nla vee doe 
United States =...) 15,286] 10,345 9,522 | 8,217 B+ 99 1,844 35 7 
Other Countries ...J 4,007 1,973 | 11,945 68 140 1,366 761 ate 2,610 
Total... .. | 140,091 | 334,602 | 317,755 | 26,411) 17,372 | 22,600) 5,280 Sid 4,178 


The exports of wool, stated as the approximate greasy equivalent, accord- 
ing to country of destination, is indicated in the following table, also the 
relative importance of the exports sent direct from New South Wales to 
each country. There have been striking changes in the distribution of 
exports. Japan moved from fifth place in 1920-21 to the leading position 
in 1935-36, but has since receded to the fourth position, with the United 
Kingdom in first place, followed by France and Belgium in the order 
named, 
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TaBLE 689.—Oversea Export of Wool, Greasy Equivalent, and Countries’ 
of Destination, 1921 to 19389. 


Importing Country, 


Quaatity ot yon Exported from N.S.W. 


as in the grease). 


Proportion of Total. 


1920-21. | 1928-29. | 1937-38. | 1938-39. |1920-21.|1928-29.|1937-38] 1938-39 
‘* t 7 
Per Per Per | Per 

000 Ib. | 000 Ib. | 000 Ib. | 000 1b. | cent. | cent. | cent. | cent. 

United Kingdom 120,591 | 87,270 |119,750 | 132,856 55-4] 22.8 348) 353 
Canada 879 871 5,886 5,394 4 2 17 1-4 
Austria 1,369 sa 2,141 26 6 we 6 ‘0 
Belgium 19,428 | 59,650 | 46,185 | 55,913 8-9| 15-6) - 13-5) 149 
France 21.313 | 82,418 | 66,668 | 90,526 9-8; 21-6 19-4) 240 
Germany 5,575 | 56,798 | 28,597 | 17,220 2-6] 14:8 84 46 
Italy 6,269 | 15,922 | 14,163 9.655 2-9 4-2 Ay 26 
Japan wae 11,674 | 63,768 | 26,038 | 27,780 5:4) 167 1.6 TA 
Netherlands 135 49 3,129 6,382 3 ‘1 9 17 
United States 25,118 6,893 1,277 9,754 11-5 18 4 2°6 
Other Countries 4,803 8,527 | 29,447 | 20,625 2-2 98 8:6 55 
Total ...| 217,754 | 382,166 ae 376,131} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-9 


Inpex of RaInraLL IN SHEEP DISTRICTS. 


The following table shows a monthly index of rainfall in the sheep 
districts of New South Wales. The index represents the weighted average 
ratio of actual to normal rainfall in each month, the normal in each month 
being the average over a long period of years and represented by 100:— 


Taste 690.—Index of Rainfall in Sheep Districts, 1926 to 1939. 


Month and | 1925- | 1926- | 1927- | 1928- | 1929. | 1930- | 1931- | 1022- | 1933- ) 1934- ]1935- |1936- |1997- | 1938~ 
Henson. 26, QT. 23 29, 30. 31. 32. 33, 34, 35 36, | 37. | 38. ) uo. 
Spring— 
Sept. 36 | 117 59 96 79 46 §2 166] 161 88 | 142 61 73 37 
Oct. 43 40 133 71 83 207 46 63 131 271 | 128 4G 96 | 148 
Nov. 149 14 152 40 100 33 119 117 208 168 31 1L 97 77 
Summer— 
Dec, 63 137 85 27 8&6 168 135 64) 142 76 92 | 200 65 9 
Jan, 86 118 140 23 75 55 17 126 136 115 | 173 | 122 85 69 
eb. 26 19 862 145 43 37 91 17 274 67 | 161 70 72 | 149 
Antumn— 
March 247 59 157 72 OL 255 152 44 22 21 | 146 | 124 17 | 251 
April 216 101 128 141 68 210 157 86 106 143 55 33 67 | 214 
May 160 46 45 23 90 280 57 86 15 28 69 42 | 119 53 
Winter— 
June 78 43 OL 40 154 103 59 69 74 30 8t 71 72 | 104 
July 74 36 123 20) 119 OL 85 | 150] 165] 103 | 197 36 99 71. 
Aug. 78 56 19 102 121 43 101 51 136 59 98 | 223 | 151 | 200 
Spring 76 59 115 69 87 112 82 115 167 176 | 100 40 89 87 
Summer 57 91 196 65 638 86 §1 66] 184 93 | 142 | 331 74 78 
Autumn 208 69 | 110 $2 74) 248 | 322 72 48 64] 90 66] 63 | 173 
Winter 77 46 79 57 131 110 82. 90 125 64 ) 126 71 | 107 | 125 
Year = = -— pS peo 
ended Oot 66 125 68 90 139 92 86] 131 | 99 | 115 77 85 | 115 
August. ; H 
Average Clip per Sheep (Ib.) 
(Season 1 
following)| 88 | 75] 88| 78| 70] 87 | 86] 75] sl | 77 | 83 | s2 | 76 


The average weight of wool per sheep shorn in each next succeeding 
year is shown at the foot of the foregoing table. It is clearly indicated 
that there is a close relationship between rainfall and the weight of the 
fleece, years of poor rainfall almost invariably resulting in a decline in the 
quantity of wool shorn per sheep. Whilst satisfactory seasonal conditions 
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throughout the year are needed for good results, summer aud autume 
rains exercise a considerable influence upon wool production. Thus boun- 
teous rains in the summer and autumn of the years 1925-26, 1997-28, 1980- 
31 and 1983-34 preceded higher weights per fleece than in any other years,. 
but good spring and winter rains in 1929-30 and 1939-33 were insufficient 
to offset the effects of dry conditions in the other seasons. Though over: 
the whole season rainfall was below average in 1981-82 and 1986-37 mod- 
erately good rains occurred in the summer and autumn, and an average 
weight of the fleece was shorn in the next succeeding years. The low 
average weight per fleece in 1988-39 was the result of two years of drought 
relieved only in the autumn of 1939. 


Catrie. 


Apart from dairying, industries connected with cattle, such, for instance, 
as the production of beef for export, have never existed on.a large seale. in, 
New South Wales. Local production scarcely meets the requirements of 
local consumption, and cattle are imported from Queensland, There is a 
sinall export trade in frozen and tinned beef. From 1916 to 1922 favour- 
able prices were obtainable for beef, and there was an appreciable increase: 
in the number of cattle depastured and the number in 1922 (8,546,530)- 
constituted a record for the State. 


Subsequently the continuance of unfavourable markets led to a diminu- 
tion in herds; breeding operations were curtailed, importation of live stock 
from Queensland was restricted, and the herds were heavily depleted. 


From 1930 to 1985, however, renewed interest has been taken in the breed- 
ing of cattle for beef for export owing to the marketing developments dis- 
cussed at a later page. Whereas, the number of eattle in the State (exclus- 
ive of cows and heifers in registered dairies), declined from 2,659,308 to: 
1,726,688, or by 35.1 per cent. between 1922 and 1980, there was an increase 
of 582,430, representing a gain of 383.7 per cent., in the five years ended 
1984-35. Heavy slaughterings, a much reduced net import from other 
States and drought in 1987-89 caused a decline during the four years ended 
1938-39. 


The following table shows the total number of cattle in the State, inelud- 
ing dairy cattle, at various dates :— 


TasLE 691.—Total Number of Cattle in New South Wales, 1861 to 1939. 


q i] 

Year, Cattle, | Year. Cattle. ; Year, | Cattle. 
1861 2,271,923 1906 2,549,944 1931* 2,840,473 
1866 1,771,809 1911 3,194,236 1932+ 2,993,586 
1871 2,014,888 1916 2,405,770 1988T 3,141,174 
1876 3,131,013 1921* 3,375,267 1934} - 3,361,771 
1881 2,597,348 1926* 2,937,130 1935f 3,482,831 
1886 1,367,844 1927* 2,818,653 1936T 3,388,538 
1891 2,128,838 1928* 2,848,654 ‘1937T 3,288,169: 
1896 2,226,163 1929* 2,784,615 1938t 3,010,581 
1901 2,047,454 1980* 2,686,132 1939f 2,811,884 


i 


* At 30th June, ¢ At 31st March, 
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Particulars of cattle according to sex and age at 31st March, 1939, and 
in certain earlier years for which comparable data are available, are showm 
below :— 


Tanuz 692.—Cattle According to Sex, 1980 to 1939. 


| : Cows and Helfors. 
‘As at Bulls Bullocks Calves 


‘ 8 years and under Grand 
81st “March. ead over. Repistered Other. ‘Total, Steers. 1 year. Total. 
Dairies. . 
1030* | 42,4561) 959,494 | 667,259 | 1,626,753 558,713 | 458,210 | 2,686,132 
1931* | 45,0384)1,006,129 | 705,372 | 1,711,501 614,244 | 469,690 | 2,840,473 
1932 49,8461/1,055,729 | 768,144 | 1,823,873 689,794 | 530,073 | 2,993,586 
1933 52,922+11,124,006 | 833,472 | 1,957,478 562,894 | 567,880 | 3.141,174 
1934 64,7867/1,155,800 | 916,227 | 2,072,027 670,485 | 564,473 | 3,361,77h 
1935 55,0281/1,173,763 | 969,832 | 2,148,595 668,615 | 615,593 | 3,482,88T 
1936 55,3544/1,157,584 | 976,089 | 2,133,673 625,795 | 573,716 | 3,388,582 
1937 54,0781|1,128,228 | 973,280 | 2,101,508 614,655 | 51'7,928 | 3,288,169 
1938 50,9064{1,094.915 | 867.435 | 1,962,350 | 523,884 | 482,441 | 3,019,581 
1939 49,463 |1,068,906 | 782;053 | 1,850,959 | 473,658 | 437,804 2,811,884 
* At 80th June. t+ Bulls over 1 year old. 


There was a substantial decrease in herds prior to 1930, due principally 
to declining numbers of bullocks and steers. In each of the next five years 
cattle for breeding, dairying and slaughtering purposes increased in number,. 
and the total at 31st March, 1935, was within about 2 per cent. of the 
highest ever recorded (in 1922) and 29.7 per cent. greater than in 19380. 
The growth in the number of calves was attributable largely to the devel- 
opment of a market for vealers, which resulted in the sale of calves which 
formerly would have been destroyed on dairy holdings shortly after birth. 
Between 1930 and 1985 the number of bulls increased by 29 per cent., cows 
and heifers by 81.8 per ceut., bullocks and steers by 19.7 per cent., and 
calves by 34.4 per cent. Between 1935 and 1939 there was a general decrease 
in the number of cattle due principally to heavy slaughterings, a substantia? 
decrease in net imports from other States, and unfavourable seasons in the 
dairying districts in 1937-38 ad 1938-39. 


Calving. 


In the years prior to 1932 information as to the number of calves dropped 
during each year was collected. According to the returns the average 
number was 893,719 per annuin in the five years ended 1924-25, and 897,71t 
in the years 1925-26 to 1929-30, reaching a peak of 947,442 in 1930-31. But. 
the collection has been discontinued because unsatisfactory features rendered 
the return of doubtful value. 


The following statement, showing the number of calves slaughtered for 
food, and the number surviving at the end of each year, indicates that dur- 
ing the recent years the raising of calves has extended; between 1929-30 
and 1935-86 calf slaughtering increased by 172 per cent. and the number of 
calves at the end of the year by 25 per cent. The number of calves 
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slaughtered has continued at a high level but as the result of adverse 
pastoral and dairying conditions in 1937-88 and 1938-39 there were fewer 
calves on 3ist March, 1989 than at the end of any year since 1927-28. 


TaBLe 693.—Calves Slaughtered and Number at end of Year, 1921 to 1939. 


Year Calves. Year Calves. Year Calves. 
ents 5 j at = i ended re - 
30th urvivying n Survivin 31st Survivin 
Slaught- 8 Slaught- 6 Slaught- B 
June. ered. Bg ene June. ered. | a a3 ; March. eee ot pend : 
Ay.1921-25 | 120,134] 486,933 1928 | 144,850 421, 654! 1934 | 270,466 | 564,473 
», 1926-30) 158,158} 444,747 1929 | 161,994 | 455,529 1935 | 370,739 | 615,593 
x, 1931-35) 233,744| 549,542 1930 | 163,195 | 458,210 1936 | 443,761 ) 573,716 
1925 159,999 | 422,736 1931 | 154,684 | 469,690 || 1937 | 486,231 517,928 
1926 173,806 | 458,936 1932 | 163,934 | 530,073 1938 | 457,854) 482,441 
1927 146,947 | 429,405 || *1933 | 208,895 567,880] 1939 | 458,613 | 437,804 
} . | 


* Year ended 31st March. 

More than one-half of the cows in the State are in registered dairies, and 
their progeny is generally not available for beef purposes, therefore, the beef 
supplies of the State are obtained mainly from the interior divisions aug- 
mented by imports from Queensland. Until about 1930-31 approximately 90 
per cent. of the bull calves and 70 per cent. of the heifer calves in the dairy-: 
ing districts were killed shortly after birth and not used for human 
eonswnption. In recent years, however, the provision of better slaughtering 
facilities has enabled dairy farmers to find a market for young calves. 


Interstate Movements of Cattle. 

By reason of diseases among the cattle of certain districts, and the 
presence of cattle tick in the north-east of New South Wales and in parts 
ct Queensland, the interstate movement of cattle is closely regulated. In 
certain cases cattle are quarantined, dipped or sprayed on admission and 
subjected to special treatment should such become necessary within a fixed 
period thereafter. 

The next table shows the number of live cattle (so far as recorded) 
passing into and out of New South Wales during each of the last nine years 
in comparison with the vearly average for the quinquenunial periods ended 
1929-80 and 1934-35. The movement is practically all over-land, com- 
paratively few cattle being transported by sea:— 


Taste 694.—Interstate Movements of Cattle, 1926 to 1939. 


From New South Walcs, To New South Wales. 
To From 
sled TO Qu cae eshte at i a Totat From Guan ‘sacral a| Total 
goth June. Victoria. land and by , Victoria. iad and by . 
Sea. Sea. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Av. 1926-30 ]122,542 | 23,032 | 19,207 |164,781 | 36,689 | 248,028 1,192 | 285,909 
Av. 1931-35 | 105,368 | 13,522 | 14,630 |133,520 | 34,991 | 233,269 1,533 | 269,793 
1930-31 100,564 | 12,614 ' 20,174 | 133,352 | 33,732 | 240,354 302 | 274,388 
1931-32 143,456 | 14,770 | 19,658 | 177.884 | 40,507 | 245,344 671 | 286,422 
1932-33 137,970 | 13,117 | 12,512 |163,599 | 29,409 | 154,462 616 | 184,487 
1933-34 89,176 | 11,459 6,757 | 107,392 | 38,102 | 264,835 4,060 | 306,997 
3934-35 55,674 | 15,651 | 14,051 | 85,376 | 33,206 | 261,348 2,115 | 296,669 
1935-36 57,276 | 33,781 9,386 | 100,443 | 48,532 | 140,953 1,935 | 191,420 
1936-37 69,175 | 35,732 | 15,873 |120,780 | 21,938 | 167,269 741 |189,948 
1937-38 62,405 | 30,744 9,008 '102,157 | 17,428 | 126,804 2,017 | 146,249 
1938-39 60.323 ! 29,277 | 11,135 100,735 | 32,607 | 191,119 3,918 | 227,644 ; 
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Although the effects of seasonal variations are apparent during this 
period there is, on the whole, a heavy but fluctuating import of cattle to, 
New South Wales from Queensland, and an appreciable export to Victoria. 
The interchange with South Australia is small. 


During the last five years covered in the table there was an excess of 
imports from Queensland of about 742,308 cattle, and an excess of exports 
to Victoria amounting to 151,142. The total net gain to New South Wales 
from all sources was 542,439. 


Increase and Decrease of Cattle. 


The number of cattle in New South Wales varies under the influence 
ot three factors, viz., importation, slaughtering, and natural increase, or 
excess of calving over deaths from causes other than slaughtering. The 
operations in these during recent years is shown in part below :— 


Taste 695.—Increase and Decrease of Cattle, 1928 to 1939. 


Cattl d Cattl 
Year. Net Imports oe Calves died Slauahtered perigee 
of Cattle. 31st March). ee Saltese Year. 
1927-28 249,292 421,654* 70,585 549,677 2,848,654 
1928-29 66,546 455 529* 48,882 617,000 2,784,615 
1929-30 50,643 458,210* 69,965 517,121 2,686,132 
1930-31 141,036 469,690* 43,570 440,266 2,840,473 
1931-382 108,588 530,073 58,614 465,481 2,993,586 
1932-33 * 20,888 567;880 76,747 494,351 3,141,174 
1933-34 199,605 564,473 83,857 494,610 3,361,771 
1934-35 211,293 615,593 71,375 600,698 3,482,831 
1935-36 90,977 573,716 141,005 652,032 3,388,538 
1936-37 69,168 517,928 133,077 699,467 3,288,169 
1937-38 * 44,092 482,441 134,721 764,375 3,019.58] 
1938 -39 ‘126,909 437,804 140,478 676,786 2,811,884 
* At 30th June, 
The figures shown in the table do not balance from year to year because 


it is not possible to obtain all necessary data relative to calving and to 
disposal of calves. Nevertheless the table illustrates in a general way the 
influence of the various factors. 


Horses. 


There was a great advance in horse breeding between 1910 and 1918, owing 
to the increased demand which arose as a consequence of widening settle- 
ment, increased cultivation, prosperous seasons, and defence requirements. 
During the lengthy drought whicly terminated in June, 1920, the numbers 
declined heavily, and the decline continued, especially in the five seasons 
ended 30th June, 1931 owing to the increased use of motors for transport, 
and of tractors on farms (see page 701). A slight increase was recorded for | 
the period 1932 to 1937, and although mortality was high in the followimg 
two years owing to drought, the number of horses on 31st March, 1989 was 
greater than at the end of any season for ten years. 
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The following table shows the number of horses in New South Wales: at 
the end of quinquennial periods from 1861 to 1916, and annually there- 
after :—: 


Tasie 696.—Horses in: New South Wales, 1861 to 1939: 


Year. Horses. At 30th Jone, Horses;. Lat 81st Moret | Horses 
1861 233,220 1916 719,542 1928* 598,377 
1866 274,437 1917 733,791 1929* 567,371 
1871 304,100 I91s 742,247 ] 1930* 534,945 
1876 366,703 1919, 722,723 1931* 524,512. 
1881. 398,577 1920 662; 264. 1932° 524,751 
1886- 361,663 192} 663,178! 1933 528,943. 
T89L. "469,647: 1922 | 669,800: 1934 532,028: 
1898 510,636 1923: 660,031 1935. 534,853 
1901 486,716 1924 658,372 1936 542,862 
1906 537,762 1925 647,503 1937 545,829 
1911 689,004 1926 651,035 1938. 528,625 
1927 623,392 1939 548,355 


*At 30th June, 


The types of horses in New South Wales as at 31st March, 1939, were 
as follow :— 


Number. 

Horses 4 years and over— 
Draught. ........ ie yaseta ieee 216,173: 
Van horses ........0006 os 29,8383: 
Saddle horses, etc. ... 138,485: 


Ponies. 14 handsiand: under 41,200: 


Horses 1,.2 and 3 years old... 93,382. 
Foals wnder 1 year ..eccescecseves 29,282 


Total... ...| 548,355 


There is’ comparatively little interstate movement of horses except td 
and from Queensland, and: practically no import by sea. The recorded net 
jimport of horses interstate by land in the past five years ended 30th. June 
has been as follows :—1935, 10,474; 8,728 in 1936, 9,778 in 1987; 6,518 in 
1988, and 9,467 in 1939. The recorded number of horses which died from 
disease, drought, ete. on rural holdings was 20,755 in 1984-35, 21,818 in 
1935-86, 21,662 in 1936-37, 29,836 in 1937-38, and 28,624 in 1938-39. 


Horse Breeding. 


Horse. breeding operations deelined. after 1918 as a corollary to the. devel- 
opment of motor traction and transport. From 79,620 in 1913 the number 
of foals reared declined to 40,015 in 1919. The severe drought of 1919-20 
caused a sudden decrease, and except for a temporary recovery in 1925 
and 1926 the decrease continued until 1931, when the number of foals 
was only 16,870. During the six years ended June, 1987, a steady imerease 
was maintained. The number declined owing to unfavourable seasonal 
conditions in 1987-88 and: 1938-39. : 
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The following. table shows the number of foals recorded at the end. of 
certain years since 1909:— 


TaBir 697.—Foals, 1909 to 1939. 


Year’ Foals reared Year Tals teared Year Foals reared Year Foals reared: 
ended: (Surviving ended (Surviving ended (Surviving ended, (Surviving 
31st atend of: || 30th at end of 30th ati end: of: 3ist: at end! of, 

December. year). June— year). Tune— yenr). | March— year.) 
Av: 

1909-13 73,182 1920 24,755 1926 36,521 1932 | 22,559. 
1918, 60,337 1921 20.065 1927 28,282 I933 2P, 925 
1916 43,818 1922 29,685. 1928 22,922 1934 34,238 
1917 49,087 1923 28,616 1929 19 991 ‘| 19385 40,839 
1918 46,832 1924 24,307 1930 16,716 | 19386 | 43,092 
1919 40,015 1925 39,415 1931 | 16,370 | 1937 43,526 

, 1938 39,510 
1939 29,282 


Particulars showiuy the number, description, and ages of horses in New 
South Wales: as at 380th June, 1930, as collected for the World Agricultural 
Census, were published on page 770 of the 1933-34 issue of this Year Book. 
Of the 534,945 horses in the State at that date, 7,467 were returned as. 
stallions, 265,376 as geldings, and 262,102 as mares. Stud stock numbered 
4,685 and racing stock 8,432, and there were 299,408 draught horses, 
185,380 light horses, and 37,040 ponies; and 472,160 of the total, or 88.3 
per cent., were horses aged three years or more. 


Orurr Live Srocx. 


Particulars of the number of pigs in the State are shown in table 669 of 
this chapter, and in the chapter relating to dairying. 

The recorded number of goats in New South Wales at 31st March, 1939, 
was 17,531, including 1,881 Angora goats. Under the provisions of the Dog 
and Goat Act, 1898, the use of dogs or goats for purposes of draught is 
prohibited. 

In New South Wales camels are used principally as carviers on the 
Western Plains, but their number, though varying from year to year, is 
declining. The 1umber at 81st March, 1939, was only 375, as compared with 
1,792 at the close of the year 1913. 

Donkeys and mules are not used extensively in New South Wales, the 
numbers. in 1939 being 245. donkeys aud 22 mules. Most of these are 
situated in the Western Division, where they are used for purposes of 
transport. Movements across the border cause marked fluctuations in the 
number in the State. 


Prices or Live Srocr. 


The following statement shows the average prices of fat stock in the 
metropolitan saleyards at Flemington during certain recent years in com- 
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Parison with 1913. The averages stated are the mean of the monthly prices 
in each calendar year, which are published in the Statistical Register, 


Tanie 698—Average Prices of Fat Stock, 1913 to 19389. 


Stock. 1918. | 1928. | 1929. ) 1931.| 1932. 1086. | 1837. |; 1938, | 1939. 
t 
Cattle— £sj)/f8/£ sw |£ sl £ al £ sj) £ s.| £8.) £5. 
Bullocks and steers—Prime 

medium ... oe « {LO 1813 13/15 2 9 12/9 O| 9 16411 O}12 2111 3 
Cowz and heifers—Prime ...| 6 19/10 10/11 10 7 11] 616] 710) 8 7/9 7 8 16 
Shoop— s. d.| s. d.| 8. d.! 6. djs. d.}s.d)a.d./s8. djs. d. 
Merino wethers—Prime ...|19 6/80 9|24 812 11/11 1/22 9123 8|19 4/17 3 
Merino ewes—Prime /17 4123 9/19 610 6 8 9116 1019 4/15 Gil4 5 

Lambs and suckers, woolly— t 
Prime medium {15 4/26 4122 O12 {11 1/21 11/24 7/21 O18 11 


Prices of live stock vary from year to year under the influence of seasonal 
conditions and of the price of wool. In periods of dry weather fat stock 
are hastened to market and prices decline, but with the advent of relief 
rains stock are withheld from market for fattening or breeding and prices 
rise. 

As the foregoing table indicates, live stock values declined rapidly between 
1928 and 1982; an experience associated with the crisis which affected all 
forms of rural enterprise throughout the world. Reflecting the marked 
recovery in wool prices in 1933-34, the market for sheep and lambs improved 
(apart from a minor check associated with the recession in the price of wool 
in 1984-85), and in 1987 the average prices for sheep and lambs were about 
twice the prices in 1982. Many pastoral districts were affected by drought 
in 1937-88 and the price of wool was low; consequently prices of sheep and 
lambs declined again. Cattle were in light supply owing to drough and 
prices were higher in 1988 than in any year since 1929. As pastures im- 
proved and supplies increased, prices eased in 1939 until late in the year 
when the British meat contract was arranged and cattle prices firmed. 

Monthly variations in the prices of typical grades of live stock are shown 
below :— : 


TABLE 699.—Monthly Prices of Live Stock, 1937 to 19389. 


KS A TS. {i e : 
Prine mieulunk wolaht einen Prime Lambs and Suckers, 
Month. 
1937, | 1938. 1939, 1937, | 1988, 1939, 1987 | 1938. +3020. 
£s.| £8 £38 s. d.|[ 8. d.) s. dad. s. ds. d.| 8. d. 
January «| 916)12 1] 11 2/|| 25 2/17 8] 14 3 |} 23 8 20 1/18 6 
Yebruary | 10 2) 11 3] 11 5 || 24 3 41810! 15 5 |j 22 6 21 3)]18 8 
March «| 919) 11 1] 12 OO] 23 8 17 9 | 19 8 || 23 6) 2011 | 20 9 
April... ./10 4/11 1/11 1/|| 22 9/18 01,18 6 24 8 21 1)19 1 
May ... ..| 10 2/11 Oj 10 13 |) 25 0O}19 6117 8 || 24 6, 22 3/17 7 
dune ... «| 10 2/11 8] 10 9]| 28 3 }24 0/18 3 || 27 9 24 6/17 1 
July... «{ 9 18/12 1/10 3 |] 2711 6 5 | 18 5 || 2610 2311117 11 
August | 11 2/14 7)|10 4) 29 7 (26 4)]14 9 29 9 23 6)17 0 
September ..,{ 12 12 1417 | 10 19 || 25 10 20 0/18 3 29 1; 23 0/19 7 
October «| 12 14] 138 8 | 11 14 || 1810 116 5)18 6 }} 21 8 18 7) 20 2 
November .,.'13 7/1115 | 11 15 || 16 0/13 7]! 16 11 21 0 1610) 20 3 
December ..|/ 12 11]1019/12 7 || 16 10/18 4]16 2 || 20 2) 1610) 21 1 
Ayerage for 
year...) 11 0/12 2/11 3] 28 8 j19 4/17 3 || 24 7] 21 0) 18 11 


* Prime medium. 
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The quantity of wool carried affects the price of sheep considerably. Asa 
general rule sheep at market in January and February have been shorn, 
during March and April they have growing fleece, from May to August they 
are woolly, and from September to the end of the year both shorn and woolly 
sheep are marketed. There is, of course, considerable variation from these 
periods owing to the fact that shearing usually extends from May to Novem- 
ber. 


Comparison of the course of prices may be made with the mouthly rain- 
fall index and the average monthly prices of wool published ou earlier 
pages. 


SLAUGHTERING, 


The slaughter of live stock for sale as food, either for local consumption or 
for export, is permitted only in places licensed for the purpose. 


The following table shows the average number of slaughtering establish- 
ments and the number of stock slaughtered in the State in quinquennial 
periods since 1897 and particulars for each of the last five years. The 
figures relating to the establislanents prior to 1921 are in excess of the 
actual number, as they include a large number of butchers’ shops in country 
districts. 


Taste 700.—-Slaughtering, 1901 to 1938-39, 


ee Stock Slaughtered in Establishments and on I‘arms and Stations. 
Period, Sheep. | Cattle. 
No. ‘ Pigs. 
Sheep. | Lambs.| Total. Bullocks. Cows. | Calves.| Total. 
Average— Thousands 
5 Years ended— . 
December, 1901... 1,780 4,868 ' 158 | 5,026 231 117 22 370 | 214 
” 1906... 1,587 3,760 | 188 | 3,948 201 87 20 308 238 
” 19114. 1,275 6,780 389 | 6,169 260 138 42 440 251 

June, 19161... eas 1,192 5,279 | 476 | 5,755 306 217 64 587 273° 
» 921 .., aes 926 3,788 | 337 | 4,125 275 136 65 466 2116 
» 1926 .. ees 1,077 3,625 ; 809] 4,434 397 218 139 754 343 
» _ 1981 ... ove 1,078 4,272 | 1,364 | 6,636 312 246 154 712 421 

March, 1936 ... we 1,182 4,581 | 2,309 | 6,890 323 218 292 833 488 

Year ended— 

March, 1034 abs 1,116 4,427 | 2,737 | 7,164 288 207 270 765 461 
” 1935 An 1,186 4,437 | 2,373 | 6,810 349 251 371 971 505 
sy 1936 nies 1,124 3,773 | 2,304 | 6,077 369 283 444 | 1,096 596 
» 1987 vee] 1,118 | 3,837 | 2,580 | 6,417 372 328 486 | 1,186] 614 
» 1988 »| 1,076 | 4,183 | 2,677 | 6,860 387 377 458 | 1,222 | 537 
” 1939 fess 1,012 3,852 | 2,460 | 6,312 336 341 459 | 1,136 553 


*Tncludes a small number of bulls. t4} years, 


In 1932-33 there was renewed activity in the export of mutton and lamb 
(principally the latter). The number of cattle slaughtered has increased 
steadily throughout the period under review owing to the development of a 
local market for veal and an increase in exports encouraged by provision of 
facilities for transport in chilled coudition. There was a gradual increase 


in the number of pigs slaughtered, until pig production was affected by 
adverse seasons in 1937-39. 


The following summary shows the distribution of slaughtering operations 
in New South Wales in the year ended 31st March, 1939. For purposes of 
classification in this table the term “abattoirs” relates to establishments 
in which 100,000 or more sheep and lambs were slaughtered. The Newcastle 
District Abattoir ig included under the heading “Other Abattoirs,” and all: 
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licensed slaughter-houses, except country abattoirs, are included under the 
heading, “Country Slaughter-houses.” The slaughter for consumption on 
rural holdings is shown under the heading “Station and Farms.” 


Taste 701—Slaughtering, 1938-39. 


Cattle, 
District and Nstablishments, Sheep. Lambs, Pige, 
' Bullocks.| Oows. Calves. 

ae 

State Abattoirs. oa «1,323,226 |1,293,157 | 91,917 | 98,847 |123,138 | 153,825 
Other Abattoirs are ...| 714,511 | 967,080 | 68,352 | 54,874 | 74,870 | 82,560 
Total Abattoirs ... ++-'2,037,737 |2,260,237 | 155,269 | 153,721 | 197,508 | 236,385 
Country Slaughterthouses ...| 846,777 | 137,743 |171,560 |180,460 | 256,624 | 308,682 
Stations and Farms ... vs.| 967,231 61,899 | 9,494] 6,282 4,481 7,872 
Grand Total wee «+.(8,851,745 |2,459,879 | 336,323 | 340,463 | 468,613 | 552,939 


Country killing for purposes of export or metropolitan consumption is not 
considerable. 


In country towns licensed slaughter-houses are inspected by a local officer 
appointed and controlled by the Local Government authorities. In Newcastle 
a public abattoir was established in 1912 under control of a board, elected 
by the councils of the local areas in the district. 


In the metropolitan area stock is slaughtered at the State Abattoirs at 
Homebush Bay. Animals sold at Flemington are inspected before being 
killed and those found to be diseased are destroyed, while “ doubtful ” beasts 
are marked for further special attention at the abattoirs. There is a staff 
of inspectors at the State Abattoirs and inspectors are stationed at private 
slaughtering premises throughout the County of Cumberland. The opera- 
tions of the inspectorial staff are supervised by the veterinary officers of the 
Metropolitan Meat Industry Commission, who pay regular visits to the 
different establisliments. 


Particulars of stock slaughtered at the State Abattoirs, Homebush Bay, 
during recent years are shown in the following statement :—- 


Tanin 702.—Stock Slaughtering at the State (Metropolitan) Abattoirs, 
1980 to 1939. 


Yearended 31st March.| Cattle. | Calves. | — Sheep. Lambs. | Pigs. 
1930"... wea 190,646 138,478 1,851,434 923,623 187,988 
1931* ... eae 157,117 103,252 1,808,259 904,129 184,029 
1932. a 175,613 89,156 2,012,245 1,006,122 168,256 
1983. ies 182,262 88,916 2,268,750 1,134,375 165,627 
19384 ... ons 162,226 91,585 1,622,225 1,613,431 167,995 
1985. nee 197,496 126,332 1,752,247 1,427,294 165,020 
1936... was 208,514 146,268 1,369,325 1,404,901 173,032 
1987... one 235,986 150,880 1,611,244 1,373,811 184,811 
1938 ... ... | 253.494 141,383 | 1,570,662 | 1,361,519 175,243 
1939. was 190,764 123,138 1,323,226 1,293,157 163,825 


* Year ended 30th June. 


Certain aspects of the local meat trade are discussed in the chapter 
“Food and Prices” of this Year Book, 
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Prices of Meat, Sydney. 


The following table shows the average wholesale prices of meat in 
Sydney in each month since January, 1936 :— 


Taste 703.—Wholesale Prices of Meat, Sydney, Monthly 1936 to 1939. 


Beef (Ox) per lb. Mutton and Lamb, per Ib. 
Month. 1036. 1937. 1938. 1939. 1936. 1937. 1938. | 1939. 
Tr. | H.| F.| H.| PF.) e.| a. at. | a. | L. | M. p, | a L. 
| Y 
dj da[da[a{a[alala'atla)/ata\a]a]a]a 
January | SL) Sd] Qt] 45 | 28] 5:7 | 3:2) 5-0 | 4:1 | 61.) 3-9 | 6-5 | 3-6] 63 | 3:3 | Gt 
February | 5) 49} 25 | 43.) 2815-6] 31] 5-7] 42) 63 | 3-3/ 6-0 | 3-9| 6-3 | 3-2 | 6-6 
March: | 2:1 | 46 | 25 | 41 | 8-0] 5:5 | 3°38 [G4 |; 4-1 | 6-3 | 3-5 | 6-1 | 32] 5-9 | 40 | 74 
April | 1-9 | 3-4 | 23 13-9 | 3-3 [5-6 | 3-1] 5-9 || 3-9 | 62 | 3-5 | 6-1] 3-5 | 6-0 | 34 | 7:0 
May | 1:0) 8412-2] 3-7 | 2-9 | 5-0] 3-0] 5-5 |) 3-2 | 57] 3-2]6-0| 3-6 | 6-2 | 3:3 | 6-3 
June ve) 28} 41 | 2313-7 | BL] 5-5 | 31153 |] 3-8 | G4 | 4-0 | 6-7 | 4-7 | 7-3 | 2-9] 6-0 
July »| 28 | 41) 25 | 3-9 [3-7 | 5-9 | 3115-3 || 45 | 70] 4:1) 69 | 5-0] 7-7 | 3-1 |. Or 
August... | 2:6 | det | 6 [45 [at [6-5] 8-1 [5-2 |] 4-8 | Bt | 43 | 7-2! 4-9 | 7-2 | 2-9 6-0 
Septemher ... f 26, det | 2-9 | 5£ | 4116-9 3-2) 5-1 |] 4-3] Ta] 49 | 7-2'| 4-0) 6-9 | 3-2 | 63 
October | 24! 42 | 8-0 | 59. | 8-6 | 6-2] 3-1 | 51 | 4-0 | 6:6. 4-3 | 6-02) 3-1) 6-5 | 3:2.) OF 
November... ...| 2°2 | 3:7'| 2-9 | 5°9 | 3°3 | 6-0 |'3°3 [5:3 |] 3-3 | 5-7 | 3-8. 5-9] 3°21 5-9) 8-5 |,5°9 
December 1. o..| 23 | 42 | 27 | 5-4] Br | Set [33.58 |] 2-5./ Or | 3-8 | oS | 3-1 | oto | 3-3 [5-2 
Average. w | 2-4 |. 4-2 | 26 + s/s e255 +0 6 39 v4) 98 los vo | 3 
F—Foves ; H—Hinds. M—Mutton ; L—Lamb. 


The average annual wholesale: prices. of meat. in Sydney and of frozen 
Australian meat in London in pre-war years and in 1921 and eertain later 
years are shown in the following table :— 


ry 


Tanti 704.—Wholesale Prices of Meat, Sydney and London, 
1911 to 1989. 


Sydney, London, 
Pan Teef (Ox), | ; 
" ef Itinds: Mutton 
Fores. Hinds. | pala ue “Ur raren) - |. (Brogen). 

per lb. perlb, |, perlb. per lb. per Jb.. per lb. 
d. d d. d. ls d. 
¥911 ite sn 1-7 27 20 27 3°5 3:2 
1912 dee sei 2-1 3:5 2-9 3-7 36 3:3 
1913 a Pee z4, a4 3-0 39 40 4-0 
1921 eae oe 2-2 5-6 42: 6°8 6-5. 15 
1926 ave 683 23 5-1 40 6-2 4-9 4°6 
931 ce sas 24 50 26 46 3°65 35 
3932 Slee al vee 28 4-2 23 3:9 3-5 30 
1933. woe sat 26 47 26 43 3h. 36 
1934 wee cs 2:3, 42 36 R7, a4 4-1 
1935 esis ee: 25 4-3 35 6-7 3-8 34 
1936 site 2 24 42 40 65 40 4:2 
1937 aaa = 26 46 3:9 6-4 4:2 40 
1938 ws aa 3-4 58 3:8 6°5 44 37 

1939 oe oe 32 55 33 6°3 4-0* 34* 

y ! I 


*Average for cight months—see page 815. 
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Mear Works. 


Apart from slaughtering, important subsidiary industries in the handling 
of meat have arisen in the form of refrigerating and meai-preserving works, 
The extent of these activities, however, is subject to marked seasonal 
fluctuations. Particulars of the numbers of sheep and eattlc laandled 
in the various works, and of the output during tlie past ten years are 
shown below :— 


Taste 705.—Meat Works 1930 to 1939. 


Careases etc. Treated. | Output of Meat Preserving Works. 
Year. | Refrigerating Works, Meat Preserving. Tinned Meat. ieee 
: 1 
Cattle. | Sheep. Sheep. | veer end Weight. | Value. Value. 
No. No. No, | lb. (000). IIb. (000) £ £ 

1929-30 44,421 1,132,552 1,416 10,979 4,185 162,408 | 70,238 
1930-381 30,261 1,327,692 3,232 10,472 4,158 149,387 | 31,459 
1931-82 42,227 2,127,618 1,046 13,985 | 5,814 169,581 | 78,522 
1932-33 60,627 1,818,696 13,083 19,881 7,522 187,494 | 86,555 
1933-34 | » 46,206 | 2,053,430 2,829 11,515 4,910 ; 148,030 | 53,522 
1934-35 97,337 | 2,210,008 1,790 13,807 5,479 | 162,596 ' 28,808 
1935-36 71,447 | 1,617,502 762 9,040 4,338 141,635 | 41,025 
1938-37 | 123,741 2,527,661 11,872 9,945 5,355 186,902 | 39,594 
.1937-38 | 146,630 2,493,970 39,288 7,825 5,299 194,082 | 35,368 
1933-39 | 173,214 1,882,927 4,312 6,928 3,378 124,251 | 52,850 


Included in the meat and sundries treated in meat preserving works in 
1988-39 were 4,878,505 lb. of beef, 1,233,318 Ib. of mutton, and 816,366 lb. 
of sheep and ox tongues. 


Further information regarding meat works is contained in the chapter 
Factories of this Year Book. 


Mear Exporr Trape. 


The meat export trade commenced to assume importance in New South 
Wales toward the end of the nineteenth century, when the export of frozen 
meat became possible through the provision of refrigerated space in ocean 
steamers. 


The oversea export trade has grown considerably, although its progress 
has been subject to vicissitudes. Especial attention is given to preparation 
and transport of meat for export in order to ensure a high standard in ‘the 
product. Stringent regulations are issued by the Department of Com- 
merce regarding inspection and shipment of meat exported and work is 
closely supervised by the Commonwealth veterinary authorities. All stock 
killed for export are examined, and meat which has been in cold storage 
is re-examined prior to shipment. Jn all the large modern steamers visiting 
the ports of New South Wales refrigerated space has been provided. 


The beef export trade of Australia has been handicapped until recently 
by being limited to beef in frozen condition, whereas South American 
suppliers were able to land large quantities of chilled beef (which commands 
considerably higher prices) in British markets. During 1932, mainly as a 
result of the work of the Low Temperature Research Station at Cambridge, 
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a method was evolved whereby chilled meat might be kept for periods 
sufficiently long for transport from Australia. A number of vessels 
have been specially equipped for the carrying of-chilled cargoes, and exports 
of chilled beef to the United Kingdom from Australia in 1938-39 amounted 
to 524,000 ewt., including about 76,000 ewt. from New South Wales. The 
shipment of meat in chilled condition was suspended in 1939 for the 
duration of the war. 


The surplus of stock available for slaughter for export depends mainly 
upon the season, as in periods of scarcity the local demand absorbs the 
bulk of the fat stock marketed. 

The quantity of frozen, chilled and preserved meat exported to all oversea 
destinations in various years since 1891 is shown below. Ships’ stores 
amounting annually to several millions of pounds in weight, are not included 
in the table :— 


Taste 706.—Export of Frozen or Chilled Meat, 1891 to 1989 
(from New South Wales.) 


Frozen or Chilled, Preserved, 
y A Value of all 
ear, Mea’ 
: Mutton and Total Total Dae 
Beef. | Lamb. Weight. Value. Weight, Value, | Exported.t 
owt. cwt. owt. £ Ib. £ £ 
1891 * * 105,018 104,828 8,509,928 85,629 201,421 


1896 26,529 | 559,507 | 586,036 294,596 | 14,365,200 187,957 562,389 

1901 115,050 | 351,516 | 466,566 541,525 | 10,086,94) 209,697 914,573 

1906 32,840 | 455,165 | 487,805 679,244 | 3,121,988 62,307 724,048 

1911 65,097 | 535,259 | 600,356 753,155 | 20,783,779 401,384 | 1,291,404 
1915-16 7,000 | 236,099 | 243,099 562,202 | 4,087.618 159,711 771,502 
1920-21 | 110,727 | 166,039 | 276,766 937,040 | 4,479,460 235,801 | 1,225,354 
1925-26 44,172 | 258,444 | 302,616 999,243 | 3.786.003 126,€84 | 1177,712 
1929-30 46,681 | 308,427 | 355,108 894,408 | 2,867,259 117,637 | 1,051,057 
1930-31 19,019 | 327,757 | 346,776 663,690 | 2,494,380 85,669 785,827 
1931-32 | 116,375 | 665,738 | 782,113 | 1,433,036 | 4,004,221 105,190 | 1,569,240 
1932-33 67,822 | 533,118 | 600,940 931,138 | 5,932,097 150,370 | 1,112,203 
1933-34 44,925 | 612,584 ) 657,509 | 1,423,483 | 3,574,964 99,159 | 1,653,897 
1934-35 | 141,841 | 616,320 | 758,161 | 1,775,990 | 3,449,602 93,874 | 1,928,860 
1935-36 92,557 | 437,071 | 529,628 | 1,395,167 | 3,662,878 120,615 | 1,572,908 
1936-37 | 123,716 | 690,991 | 714.707 | 1,751,082 | 3,562,768 113,288 } 1,928,926 
1937-38 | 161,395 | 554,319 | 715,714 | 1,763,507 | 4,230,519 144,406 | 1,978,312 
1938-39 | 105,360 | 401,643 | 807,003 | 1,310,130 | 2,326 ,403 78,107 | 1,460,780 


* Not available. { Total of foregoing with addition of Bacon and Ham, Pork, T'resh and 
Smoked Meat. Vealis notincluded, 


In the oversea trade in frozen meat frozen lamb has largely replaced 
frozen mutton. In the year 1911 the oversea exports from New South 
Wales were 1,149,241 carcases of frozen mutton and 292,258 carcases of 
frozen lamb. In 1938-39 the corresponding numbers were, respectively, 
972,501 and 1,060,507. 


Meat Export Control, 


Under the Meat Export Control Act, 1935, an Australian Meat Board 
has been set up with representatives of the Commonwealth Government, 
producers, publicly owned abattoirs and freezing works, co-operative mutton 
and lamb freezing works, and exporters, There are also voluntary State meat 
advisory committees working in association with the Board. The Act gives 
the Board power to recommend standards of quality and grades and methods 
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of treatment and handling meat for export, to regulate shipments, arrange 
shipping and insurance contracts, advise as to the allocation of quantities 
of meat in any export programme which may be fixed from time to time, 
advertise Australian meat overseas and foster scientific research. The Board 
is required to maintain a representative in London. To enable effective 
export control to be maintained, it is prescribed that meat be exported only 
under license or Ministerial permit, and returns must ‘be furnished to the 
Board as required, 

A system of uniform standards of quality and grading and labelling of 
chilled and frozen meats has been introduced. A Meat Export Fund has 
been constituted to provide for the administrative expenses and research. 
All levies under the Meat Export Charges Act, 1935, are paid to the 
fund. , 

The charges payable under the Act on meat exported (unless specially 
exempted) are:—For beef—hindquarters, forequarters and crops, $d. each; 
piece beef, per 165 lb., 3d.; boneless beef, per 110 lb., 4d.; veal, carcases, 
#d. each; piece veal, per 70 Ib., 3d.; boneless veal, per 50 lb. $d. On 
mutton the charge is $d. per carcase or for each 45 lb. weight of part 
carcases, and on lamb a similar charge at $d. was reduced to $d. as from 
11th August, 1938. Pork carries a charge of 1d. per carease and for each 
100 1b. of portions of carcases, and bacon and ham of 1d. per 100]b. or 
portion thereof. Though provision is made for a charge of 1d. for each 
100 lb. of canned meat, it has been exempted from the levy. All meat 
exported to the Pacific Islands and as ship’s stores is also exempted from 
export charges. 


‘Charges collected for the year ended 30th June, 1939, amounted to 
£17,805, of which £3,057 was paid in New South Wales. The total income 
for the year was £19,798, expenditure amounted to £18,358, and at 30th 
June, 1939, the unexpended funds of the Board amounted to £40,824. The 
Board assists the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research financially 
in its research in matters related to meat export, and in 1938-39 expended 
£475 in research contributions, 


In co-operation with other marketing organisations the Meat Board 
ecured an agreement with the Australian Oversea ‘Transport Association 
relating to ocean freight rates. The ‘freight rate on chilled beef was reduced 
under ‘the agreement by one-sixteenth of «a penny per Ib. as ‘from ist July, 
1937, and-on ‘other meats the existing rates ate to remain unaltered for three 
years as from that date. Two members of the Australian Meat Board are 
members representing meat producers on the Association. 


Exports of Maat to Great Britain. 


Since 1938 ‘the British Government ‘has taken action to safeguard ‘the 
home livestock industry and to raise prices of ‘meat primarily im the 
‘interest of British farmers. ‘Supplies of meat to the British market were 
given special consideration when the Ottawa Agreements were negotiated, 
and the principle of quantitative restriction of exports (conserving an ex- 
panding share to the Empire ‘countries) was accepted. An outline of the 
arrangements governing supplies of meat to the British market in the.years 
1933 and 1934 was given at page 800 of the Year Book for 1987-38. 

Upon the outbreak .of war the ‘British Government agreed ‘to absorb 
the ‘full Australian exportable surplus of meat. Particulars of the contract 
entered into for the punchase of meat by the British Government for the 
year ending 80th September, 1940, ate given at ia later page. 
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The actual quantities of ‘beef, mutton and lamb shipped for arrival in 
the United Kingdom from the Commonwealth in various quarterly periods 
are shown in the subjoined. table.. 


Tassie 707.—Australian Meat Imported into United Kingdom, 
1937 to 1939. 


Quarter ended. 


Total 
Class of ‘Meat and Year. Calendar 

| March. - Jnue. | September. | December. Year. 

ewt. ewt. ewt. owt. ewt. 
(000) (000) (000) (000) (000} 

1987... 636 378 271 558 1,843 

Mutton and Lamb 1938... 654 374 188 715 4,931 
1939... 604 190 174 1,059 2,02T 

1987... 40 182 156 129 457 

Beef-Chilled * if 1938... 62 182 176 98 518 

{ 1939... 107 156 133 33t A20F 

Beef_Frozen J 1937..." 394 386 994 648 2,422 
and Chilled * 1938... 394 583 904. 526 2,407 

L 1939... 514 533 739 765 2,551 


* Includes beef and veal edible offal. +Shipment of chilled beef discontinued in September, 1939. 


After discussions between the Australian, British and other interested 
Governments, the British Government announced iv July, 1936, the terms 
of an arrangement which provides for a duty on foreign meat, the -pro- 
ceeds to be used to subsidise British livestock raisers; the duty-free entry 
of meat from the Dominions; the gradual reduction of foreign imports 
to a determined degree, and a corresponding increase in the import quotas 
of tbe Dominions. 


British Government's Purchase of Meat (1939-40.) 


As the meat export trade of Australia was already highly organised and 
under statutory control through the Australian Meat Board, the negotia- 
tions with regard to meat required by the British Government were greatly 
facilitated, and no major change in the existing arrangements was required 
to ensure the efficient conduct of export’ operations under the contract. 
The National Security (Meat Export) Regulations made .on 1st December, 
1939, extended the existing requirement of a license for export by providing 
that meat or edible offal may uot be exported to any person in the United 
Kingdom other than the Minister of Food. 

The initial contract made with the Government of Great Britain -covers 
the period from 1st October, 1939, to 30th September, 1939. It is im 
respect of a total of 240,000 tons of meat, and the United Kingdom has 
agreed to use its best endeavours to lift any additional quantities available 
for export. The point of sale is on shipboard, Australian port. Prices are 
fixed in sterling and do not cover costs of storage and expenses incurred 
from store to shipboard. In the event of undue delay due to lack of 
shipping space, the British Government has undertaken to consider making 
payment toward the additional costs of storage and making payments om 
account in aceordance with arrangements ito be agreed with the Common- 
wealth Government. Losses by fire or other damage fall upon the seller 
until the meat is aboard ship for export, after which all risks devolve upon 


the ‘buyer. 
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Bills of lading and shipping specifications are to be handed to agents’ in 
Australia nominated by the Minister of Food, and payment is to be made 
by the British Government, as to 90 per cent., on shipment, and as to the 
balance, within twenty-eight days of arrival, or in the case of a steamer 
being lost, of the estimated due date of arrival. On arrival in the United 
Kingdom 10 per cent. of each parcel is to be weighed, and the whole 
parcel judged according to the result, with an allowable variation of 
three-quarters, of 1 per cent. of the declared weight. A larger proportion 
may be weighed as a check should the Commonwealth representative so 
require in any case of claim by the Ministry of Food’s surveyor. 

The schedule of prices agreed npon covers the various kinds and grades 
of meat. For the main lines prices represented a higher return than in 
1938-39, All meat is being shipped frozen, but prices for first quality 
frozen beef are based on chilled beef values. 

Tt was expected that exports to the United Kingdom under the contract 
for 1989-40 would reach a value.of about £11,830,000 Australian currency. 
All meat exported from Australia (other than bacon and hams and 
canned meats) was valued at £11,044,451 in 1987-88 and £10,465,000 in 
1938-89, Prices for the principal types of meat in the season ended 30th 
September, 1940, are:— 


Taste 708.—British Government Meat Contract—Prices f.o.b. Australia 
(1939-40). 


ist Quality, 2nd Quality. 
Kind and Class of Meat. 
ere aes Pence per ak 1D pence per pene ier Ib. 
lb. Steriing. | Currency. Ib. Sterling, Currency.* 
Lamb—~28 Ib. and under ....cecscceeceeeneee 543 127 5th TAL 
29 Ib. to 36 tb... wel 5B 6°95 5} 6-42 
BT UD. to AZAD. ce cceccee cece esaeeee ene 55 6°80 4} 5-94 
BMutton—Wethers and/or Maiden Bwe-— 
40 lb. and uuder 248 3°52 ae 
AL Yb. and OVER... eee ceeeeees ie 22 3°28 es 
Beef—Ox and Heifer— 
Hinds .......ccee icvaedseuadseterees 44 5°23 345 4°30 
Crops: sei cececesesnegonagersestv erence 23 3:28 24 3°20 
Pork—Baconer or Porker Carcases 00.0... 6 750 BR TL9 


* Equivalent of sterling price converted at £stg. 100 = BA125. 

Interruption of supplies of pig meat from certain European countries 
has opened opportunities for increased exports of pork to the United 
Kingdom from Australia. In New South Wales a Pig Expert has been 
appointed, and a Pig Production sub-committee has been created to co- 
ordinate the work of various organisations interested in the industry and 
to promote expansion on approved lines. 


Meat Imports of the United Kingdom. 

The following comparison of the imports of meat into the United Kins- 
dom indicates the extent to which the Australian producers have increased 
their share of the British market. Imports of mutton and lamb from 
Australia increased from 18.6 per cent. in the quinquennium ended 
1981 to 29.2 per cent. of total imports in the five years ended 1936, and 
reached 27.5 per cent. in 1938. In similar comparisons the ratios of Aus- 
‘ralian to total imports of beef were 7.4 per cent., 11.9 per cent., and 18.6 
per cent. Particulars for the full calendar year 1989 are not available. 


| 


| 
| 
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TasLE 709.—Imports of Meat into the United Kingdom, 1928 to 19388. 


Beet (000 omitted) Frozen and Chilled. Mutton and Lamb (000 omitted), 
Mr | eet, Australian, OMter, | otal. | Sort, | Aiea, |Anstratien| Tapa 

tons, tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
1928 632 61 26 609 113 140 27 281 
1929 518 46 19 583 96 137 30 282 
1330 506 40 33 579 94 165 41 319 
‘1931 | 509 57 33 599 92 | 178 77 355 
1932 482 48 38 568 17 | 196 58 348 
1933 447 58 49 554 79 187 65 333 
1934 436 79 68 583 63 178 81 324 
1935 435 70 68 578 62 182 89 335 
1936 446 87 50 583 45 177 75 315 
1937 444 114 59 617 63 | 180 94 340 
1938 443 114 56 613 63 184 95 345 


* Includiug other countries. 


Prices of Meat, London. 

The movement of the London prices for Australian frozen meat during the 
last four years in comparison with 1913 and 1928 is shown helow. The 
monthly quotations represent the averages of weekly top prices and the 
annual averages are the means of the monthly averages. All prices are in 
sterling. All meat in the United Kingdom was requisitioned and prices 
were brought under control by the British Ministry of Food on 10th 
September, 1939. The prices applicable to Australian meat then fixed 
were 63d. per Ib. for beef hinds and 33d. for beef fores, chilled, or frozen of 
chiller quality. For lamb and mutton prices ranged according to grade 
and weight for lamb from 6d. to 7§d. per lb., for wether mutton from 44d. 
to 53d. per lb. and for ewe mutton from 34d. to 43d. per Ib. 


Taste 710.—Prices of Australian Frozen Meat, London, 1913 to 1939. 


Frozen Beof (Hinds) per Ib. Frozen Mutton per Ib. 
Month, sot [E: 
19138. | 1928, | 1936. | 1937. | 1938. looot. 1913. | 1928. | 1986, | 1937. | 19388, | 1939.7 
d. d. d, d. d. d. d. | d. d. d. d. d. 
January wo | 33] 6 | BE) 4 43 | 44] 42! 52] 33] 43] 43] 38 
February v-| 34] 43 | 43 41) 44) 46) 4 by] 4 4} 4} 2% 
March .., | 3h) 5 ; 44) 4h] 5 4 3%} 5h) 4) %| 4 2k 
April ... vee Bl 42 ft | 4h] * 33) 4 * 43 4 3} 3} 
May ... «| 34] 5h) 4h * * 3% | 33] * 4e) 4 3% | 3% 
June ... tes | 6 4 = * 3; 4 « 4} 4. ! 33 33 
July... al 4 64; 32 | 44] * 4 4 * 4h] 3% | 32] 3% 
August veer 6 Bo 4b] O* 44 | 4 | * 4 4 32) 4 
September...) 4 ; 54) 32] 441 * | ¢ | a | * | 4h] 4 | 88) 4 
October woe 43] 5 $| 44) 44] 7+ 4 5h] 48 | 428] 34] 7 
November... | 5 $; 44) 44) F 4 43 | 44 | 4 33 | fT 
December...) 44 | 43 | 4 44 | 41) fF 44} 43) 44) 43) 32) 
Annual Average 4 53 | 4 | 41 43] tf 4 5h | 44] 4 32 Tt 
; { ! 


* No quotation. z t See preceding paragraph. 
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Australian chilled beef was first quoted on the Smithfield market on 
June, 29th, 19385. Latterly there has been a margin: for Argentine ox hinds 
over Australian ranging from about $d. to 1d. per lb, Australian praducers 
are giving attention to the breeding of cattle suited to the British. market, 
and to greater efficiency in the handling, grading and transport of Aus- 
tralian beef, Regularity of supplies, also an important: factor in the trade, 
has improved in recent years, ; 

Considerable benefit has accrued to producers as a result of the transport 
of beef in chilled condition. During the war, in order to utilize available 
shipping space to the- maximum, all meat is being shipped frozen. Average 
prices paid in London (in English currency) for Australian frozen and 
chilled beef are indicated below :— 


TasLe 711.—Prices of Australian Beef in London, 1937 to 1989. 


Prices in London for Australian Beef. (Per Ib. Sterling). 


Year and Type. 


Jan. || Feb, Mar.| Apr. [May.|June,| July.) Aug.|Sept-| Oct. |.Nov.|Dec.| for 


f ' ! | 


1937 Chilled Crops ...| 3 | 3t |. 38 | 38] 44) 33 | 38 | 34 | 3% | 3: 
Chilled Hinds... | 43/5 | 4 | 44 | 5h). 5§ | 42 | 58 | 5$ | 53 | 58 | 54 | 5 
Vrozen Hinds...) 4 | 4} | 44) 4h] ..) ... | 46 | 44 | 44 | 4p | 4b | 43 | 42 


ie 
i) 
on 
i) 
cain 
oe 
ae 


3938 Chilled Crops... | 3%] 4 [4 | 3} | 34] 33-\ 3° | 3 | 34 | 33 | 32] 34] 34 
Chilled Hinds... | 53 | 5§ | 5§| 43 | 43/5 [5 | 4% | 5p | 54 | 52) 59 | 5} 
Ftozen Hinds... | 43 | 4-[5 | wc | ce | cee | cee [ce | ve 4b | 4b | 4b | 48 


1939 Chilled Crops ... | 3¢ | 3§ | 34 | 24) 3 | ae} ap] ag]. ] |. | | BE 
Chilled Hinds... | 5g | 5§ | 43) 44 | 48 | 4] 5 [5g |e | oe fee oe FR 

bs i fl i H 
Frozen Hinds... | 4¢ | 4§] 4 | 32] 32/32 /4 [4p]. |. few | oe fae 


* Average for eight months, see puge 815. 


The average wholesale prices per pound obtained im each of the past ten 
years for Scottish and frozen mutton sold in London were:— 


Tasie 712.—Wholesale Prices of Mutton in London, 1930 to 1939, 


Year. leet Heutavas|-tnaulane' | thes | Voor: | soutien: | enland:|-toatian. || “tikes” 
| a, di a | oa. d. d. d di, 
1930 | 123 | 5¢ | 4p | 48 |) 1935 | 10 4y 8B] 
1931 10% 4} 34 4 || 1936 92 4} 43 | 4h 
1932 * 33 | 3 34 | g37 | Loy | of | 4 4k 
1933 « 4 ag | 3% || 1938 82 6 33 | 4K 
1934 105 5 4 | 44 || 1930+ oy | 4% | 33 | 38 


*Not available. + Average for elght months, see page 815, 
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Hives anp MiscrLLanrous Pastoral, Propucts. 


The minor products accruing from pastoral occupations include. skins. and 
hhides, tallow, lard and fat, furs, hoofs, horns, bones, bone-dust, glue pieces, 
and hai Some of these are discussed in the chapter relating to factories, 
and the following table contains particulars of the oversea exports of these 
products at intervals since 1901 :— 


Tapie 713.—Export of Pastoral Products, 1901 to 1929. 


Oversea Exports. 


Products. a “i 
1901. 1911. 1920-21, |3980-8. 1927-88. | 1938-39. 
Skins.and Hides— 
Cattle an ec a No, 91,084 263,306 219,070 520,917. 906,114 | 1,251,277 
Horse ons « No. 472 1,892 140 3,618) 609 ae 
Rabbit and Hare «es Ib. bg 5, io 839 | 3,387,480 | 4,679,429] 2,753,341 | 1,661,935 
Sheep Pere ane «a No. * 2'410,543 1,399,388 | 3,302,037).3,772,591 | 2,991,855 
Other oe ave ee 184,522 296,672 690,662 179,819 190, er 174,412 
®Bonedust aes a . ewt, 66,473 116, 733 59,670 6 7 
‘Bones .., 2. owt. 3,207 6,807: 11,152 5,646 6, oad 6,983 
‘Furs (net on the skin)” we & 767 117 <8 ea 3s Ps 
‘'Glue-pieces and Sinews we OWE. 12,862 20,580 46,735 3,106 ” 104 Mas 
Glycerine and Lanoline wee db, * 138,347 1,135 96,628 51,044 214,129 
Bair (other than human) .., tb. 165,562 255,819 92,165 86,206 70,628 27 Add 
pes es _ aes oo OW. ‘ees isee ius meee eee 4,303 
orns £ 2,532 y£75 325 5, BE ove 
Lard and Refined Animal Fats Ib, 13,633 227,000 2,191,819 186,991 639/449 1,454,993 
Leather owe an we f 374,541 834,906 524,078 258,178] 408,250 340,450- 
Sausage-casings ave view 2,567 52.562 99,653 128,861 118,974 |} 104,268 
Tallow (uoretined) See i out 305,227 612,911 233,891 227,993) 160;144 |, 169,376 
otal Value of above-mentlone i 
minor Pastoral Products ex: F i 
ported wes eve «£] 1,223,728 | 2,486,492 | 3,885,838 | 2,149,714] 3,218,156 | 2,228,041 
t a 


i * Not available, 


Skins and hides are the most important of the items included in the table, 
aud the number and value of these vary in accordance with slaughtering 
operations, and. in the case of rabbit skins, etc., as a result of prices 
obtainable. 


Vauur or Pasroray Propucts Exporten. 


The total value of goods exported oversea, which may be classed as pas- 
toral products or by-products (apart from dairy and farmyard products), 
is very large. Particulars of the value, as declared upon export, of such 
products exported oversea from New South Wales during the five: years: 
ended June, 1925, and in certain vecent years, are shown in the following 
table :— 


Tapue 714,—Value of Pastoral Exports, 1921 to 1939. 


Commodity. Per pie 1931-82. | 1936-37, | 1937-88, 1988-39. 
£ £ “£ £ £ 
Wool ee :.| 20,851,506 | 13,896,532 | 27,631,888 |}. 19,117,089} 17,221,246 
Meat see ae 1,200,785 1,569,240 1,928,926 1,973,129 1,460,780 
Live stock... . 60,903 | 54,609 64,476 81,530) 70,502 
Other® .., w| 4,163,053 1,676,092 | 3.889,683 3,218,156} 2,223, 041 
Total ... ...| 26,276,247 17,196,473 | 33,514,973 24,389,904] 20,975,569 
Proportion of total] per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. 
‘exports overseat 54:7 55°8 64:7 57:3 55-8 
* Iterns Heted,in previous table, ¢ Excluding bullion and specie, 


*40183—E 
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The above figures are not comparable with those relating to the value ct 
production which follow, since they contain items which have been enhanced 
in value by manufacture and other processes and the products are not. 
valued as at the place of production, but on the basis of f.o.b. Sydney. 
Moreover, the figures relate to year of export and the estimates of the value’ 
of production to the year of production. 


VALUE or PAstoraL Propuction. 


It is difficult, from the nature of the industry, to estimate the return 
from pastoral pursuits as at the place of production; but, taking the Sydney 
prices as a standard, and making due allowance for incidental charges, such 
as railway carriage or freight and commission, the farm values of pastoral 
production from the different kinds of stock during various years since 
1901 are shown in the following table:— 


Taste 715.—Value of Pastoral Production, 1901 to 1938-39. 


Estimated Annual Farm Value of Pastoral Production (000 omitted). 

‘ Sheep. Cattle. | 
ear. . 
Horses, Total. | Per head of 
woot, | Slaught- | penortea, | Slaught- | a5 ported otal. | Population, 

. ered, xported. | ” ed, xported. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ s.d. 
1901 8,425 2,071 eas 1,229 ieee 722 | 12,447 9 2 41 
1906 13,792 3,514 aes 1,520 eee 885 | 19,711 13 6 6 
1911 14,085 2,811 see 1,689 ase 2,001 | 20,586 | 12 7 3 
1915-16 | 13,298 4,295 uae 3,729 oes 2,172 | 23,494 | 12 8 1 
1920-21 13,023 2,313 sai 2,973 sas 2,027 | 20,336 914 7 
1926-27 33,234 2,591 2,159 4,934 \(—) 239 232 | 42,911 18 1 4 
1927-28 33,874 2,640 1,941 4,888 |(—)1,980 231 | 41,594 17:110 
1928-29 30,879 2,801 1,576 5,814 |(—) 583 192 | 40,679 1667 € 
1929-30 18,099 2,732 1,243 4,508 |(—) 334 10°? 26,355 10 8 3 
1930-31 13,705 1,795 364 2,767 \(—) 899 103 17,835 702 
1931-32 15,233 1,543 373 2,632 (—) 565 115 19,331 710 7 
1932-33 16,659 1,113 911 2,615 |(—) 69 144 | 21,373 8 5 0 
1933-34 29,951 2,268 733 2,585 |(—)1,020 145 | 34,662 13 65 3 
1934-35 18,045 3,362 421 2,896 |(—)1,001 218 | 23,9381 9 18 
1935-36 25,408 3,152 1,229 3,780 |(—) 78 150 | 33,641 1213 2 
1936--37 32,091 4,357 805 3,721 |(—) 843 175 | 40,306 15 0 8 
1937-38 24,0860 4,794 1,718 4,735 |(—) 225 175 | 35,257 13 0 4 
1938-39 17,076 3,537 197 4,495 |(—) | 175 | 24,894 9 2 1 


(—) Denotes exeess of imports. 


It is estimated that the value of the principal materials used in the 
pastoral industry was £1,281,000 in 1938-39 and the depreciation on 
machinery, £212,000. 


Noxious ANIMALS. 


The only large carnivorous animals dangerous to stock in Australia are 
the indigenous dingo, or so-called native dog, and the fox, which has been 
introduced from abroad; but graminivorous animals, such as kangaroos, 
wallabies, hares, and rabbits, particularly the last-ramed which are of 
foreign origin, are deemed by the settlers even more noxious. In the latter 
part of 1920, native dogs became an increasing menace to flocks in 
the Western Division, and added considerably to the difficulties experienced 
by graziers in that region. In 1921 a Wild Dog Destruction Act was passed, 
placing the matter in the control of the Western Land Board. This board 
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was charged with the maintenance of the border fence between Queensland 
and New South Wales and with the prosecution of measures calculated to 
destroy the dingo pest. It also assumed the control of 157 miles of dog- 
proof fencing formerly administered by the South Australian Governmert. 

During the year ended 81st December, 1939, receipts under the Act were 
£7,909, including £5,504 collected as rates, and £7,419 was expended; for 
1938 the corresponding figures were £6,968, £5,418 and £12,996 respectively. 
The pest has been so far checked, particularly in the northern portion of 
the State, that it has been possible to re-stock with sheep holdings which for 
some time had been used for cattle only. The rate imposed under the Act 
was reduced from one-fortieth to one-sixtieth of a penny per acre in 1932, 
and the surplus funds accumulated at the higher rate are being expended to 
supplement the annual receipts. The credit balance on 31st December, 1939 
was £5,446. ; 
Rabbits. . . 

A brief account of the measures taken to combat the pest was published 
on page 794 of the Year Book for 1921, and further reference to rabbits 
was published on page 648 of the Year Book for 1928-29, 

In the past ten years the rabbit pest has been brought under control by 
landholders in many parts of the State. The damage caused by rabbits 
is compensated to some extent by the use of rabbits for food and of the 
skins in manufactures, locally and for export. 

The following table shows the quantity and value of frozen rabbits and 
hares, and of rabbit and hare skins exported from New South Wales to 
countries outside Australia :-- 


‘Taste 716—Rabbits and Hares—Oversea Exports, 1901 to 1939. 


Exports Oversea, 
Year. Frozen Rabbits and Hares. Rabbit and Hare Skins. 
Total 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value. Value. 
pairs. £ tb. | £ £ 

1901 * 6,158 * \ 9,379 15,537 

1906 5,938,518 246,803 7,380,455 293,260 540,063 

1911 6,806,246 330,741 5,795,839 295,476 626,217 
1915-16 9,487,687 607,711 4,352,640 210,935 818,646 
1920-21 2,830,315 301,615 3,387,480 609,570 911,185 
1925-26 3,510,311 340,171 11,004.446 2,231,637 2,571,808 
1927-28 2,884,026 262,759 9,316,863 1,886,523 2,149,282 
1928-29 1,956,508 193,525 8,225,868 * 1,960,027 2,143,552 
1929-30 2,371,506 214,203 5,817,993 | 1,042,068 1,256,271 
1930-31 3,526,033 252,074 4,679,429 | 415,245 667,319 
1931-32 5,064, 189 313,029 5,177,364 345,152 658,181 
1932-33 6,486,025 323,398 5,447,487 313,111 636,509 
1933-34 3,067,935 203.342 7,176,707 672,462 875,804 
1934-35 2,769,216 145,144 6,201,754 631,001 776,145 
1935-36 1,442,087 83,998 6,177,386 1,157,753 1,241,751 
1936-37 330,627 30,013 4,195,796 1,007,870 1,037,883 
1937-38 224,027 19,362 2,753,341 647,611 666,973 
1938-39 324,362 27,531 1,661,935 197,707 225,238 


* Not available. 


The export trade in frozen rabbits and hares has dwindled to small pro- 
portions; exports of skins are relatively more important, but the volume is 
subject to pronounced fluctuations. 2 
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via" * Wire-netting Advances for Rabbit-proof Fences. 


i ay 

Under the Pastures Protection Act, 1934, advances may be made to set- 
tlers for the purchase of wire netting, From funds provided by Parliament, 
the Minister for Lands may purchase and sell to owners of private land, 
netting or other materials for use in the construction of rabbit-proof, dog- 
proof or marsupial-proof fences, or machinery, plant or substances for the 
destruction of noxious animals. Payment for these materials, etc, with 
interest, is made by annual instalments extending over such period as the 
Minister may determine. 


The netting, etc., must be used for the purpose indicated, within a speci- 
fied period, and the fences must be maintained in repair until the debt is. 
extinguished. The purchase money and interest become a charge upon the 
holding with priority over all mortgages or charges other than debts due: 
to the Crown. : 


During the year 1938-29, materials were supplied to the value of £9,176, 
jncluding 194 miles of wire netting, 35 tons of fencing wire and 16 tons of 
barbed wire. Repayments during the year amounted to £45,100. A sum of 
£574,000 has been voted by Parliament since 1905 for the purpose of making: 
wire-netting advances. By utilising this sum and re-advancing moneys re- 
paid, the Department of Lands has made advances amounting to £1,423,005: 
at 30th June, 1989. The amount outstanding in respect of the advances 
was £404,006 at this date. 


In terms of the Advances to Settlers Act, 1923, a trust fund was estab- 
lished by the Commonwealth, from which advances for the purchase of 
wire-netting may be made to the States. No advances have been made since 
the financial year 1930-31. The wire-netting is supplied to the settlers at 
such price and upon such terms as are prescribed by regulation. The 
total advances to New South Wales under this Act to 380th June, 1939,. 
amounted to £54,318, and the repayments amounted to £30,824. 


Pasturns Protection Boarps. 


For the purpose of administering the Pastures Protection Act whick 
relates to travelling stock, sheep brands and marks, destruction of rabbits: 
and noxious animals, and certain other matters, the State is divided -into 
62 Pastures Protéction Districts, and in each there is constituted a board of' 
eight directors, elected every three years from among their own number by 
Jandholders who pay pastures protection rates. There are also stock inspec- 
tors and rabbit inspectors, who are paid from the funds of the Pastures 
Protection Boards to which they are attached. 


Rates to provide funds for the purposes of the buards are levied upon! 
owners of ten or more head of large stock, or 100 or more sheep, at a rate, 
not exceeding fourpence, per head of large stock and two-thirds of a penny 
per. head of sheep, but a rebate of one-half may be made to occupiers of 
holdings enclosed with wire-netting fences which im the opinion’ 
of the board are rabbit-proof, provided the holdings have been kept reason- 
ably free from rabbits during the preceding calendar year. The funds so 
raised may be applied by the boards in defraying expenses incurred in 
administering the Act, and ‘for any other purpose approved by the Minister. 
The boards are required each ‘year to pay 8 per cent. of their revenue to the 
Colonial Treasurer to cover the cost of administration. 
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Since 1918 the boards have levied rates on travelling stock in the Eastern 
and Central Divisions to .constitute a fund for the improvement of 
travelling stock and camping reserves under the boards’ control, 


The boards are empowered also to erect rabbit-proof fences as “barrier” 
fences wherever they deem necessary, to pay a bonus for the scalps of 
noxious animals, and to enforce the provisions for the compulsory destruc- 
tion of rabbits. 


REGISTRATION Of Branps. 


The Registration of Stock Brands Act, which came into force on 13th 
December, 1921, cancelled the registration of all existing brands and pro- 
vided for re-registration of those which owners desired to retain, upow 
application being made within a prescribed period. The Act was amended 
in 1923. Of approximately 143,000 registered large stock brands in existence- 
at the time of passing the principal Act, 48,229 were re-registered, and .at 
30th June, 1939, excluding transfers.and caneellations, etc,, the number of 
individual brands was approximately 73,500. Brands for large stock may 
be used on either cattle ov horses. A registered brand may not be used! 
by any person other than the proprietor. 


Sheep brands, of which the registrations are approximately 42,000, are 
issued for Pastures Protection ‘Districts and may not be duplicated in any 
one district; the same brand may, however, be issued in several Pastures- 
Protection Districts. 


ANIMAL HUALtTH. 


Although diseases of various kinds exist amongst the stock in New Soutl: 
Wales, ‘yet, in common with the rest of Australia, it is free from many of 
the more serious epizootic and parasitic diseases which cause heavy loss 
in other pastoral countries. It is, for instance, free from rinderpest, foot 
and mouth disease, rabies, glanders, sheep scab, and trypanosomiasis. In 
1936-37 ephemeral fever (three days’ sickness) affected the dairy herds. 
in New South Wales for the first time. Infection has been less widespread 
and the disease less virulent in subsequent years, but it is recognised that 
unless research provides a method of control there will be, as in other 
countries where it is present, an annual recrudescence of the disease. 
Although ephemeral fever rarely causes mortality it has a marked effect 
upon milk production. Since the passage of the Stock Diseases Act, in 
1928, cousiderable advance ‘has been made in the control of disease generally. 
Under this Act certain diseases are made notifiable, and necessary powers 
are provided for the inspection of stock and for the detention, seizure, 
treatment, quarantine and destruction of diseased stock. 


The work in connection with the inspection of stock for disease is 
administered by the Department of Agriculture. ‘Veterinary officers and 
inspectors of stock are stationed at various localities throughout the coun- 
try, and there are district veterinary officers, each with a group of inspectors 
under his supervision. By this arrangement such diseases.as anthrax and 
pleure-pneumonia may be dealt with expeditiously and the work of the 
groups of inspectors may be co-ordinated by their senior officers. Careful 
attention is given by this staff to the inspection of cattle on ‘dairies, partic- 
ularly those supplying milk for human consumption. 


Allowances are provided to enable men who show aptitude for Veterinary 
Science to undergo training at the University with a view to their appoint- 
ment to the staff of the Department of Agriculture. In 1939 there were ten 
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trainecs pursuing courses in Veterinary Science at the University, and four 
graduate veterinarians were appointed as Inspectors of Stock in Pastures 
Protection districts. 

Within recent years a scheme for the creation of accredited tubercle-free 
herds has been put in operation in certain areas, chiefly municipalities, in 
various parts of the State. It is required by the Milk Board that raw milk 
sold in Sydney or Neweastle, must be the product of cows which have passed 
the tuberculin test. This work is supervised by the Chief Veterinary 
Surgeon and is subsidised by the Milk Board at the rate of £1,250 per 
annum. As a result 338,558 animals were tested under the supervision of 
veterinary officers of the Department of Agriculture in 1938-389 and 791 
were destroyed. 


For research work a well-equipped station is established at Glenfield 
under the immediate control of the Director of Veterinary Research, with’a 
staff of veterinary officers and laboratory assistants. The operations at this 
station are co-ordinated with those of the field staff. The Australian Dairy 
Cattle Research Council is meeting the salary and incidental expenses of 
a veterinary research officer of the Glenfield research station engaged iu 
investigations regarding contagious abortion in dairy cattle and paid 
the sum of £1,253 in that connection in 1938-39. Movements of livestock 
interstate ave controlled, and a staff of inspectors is maintained where 
required along the borders. This work is of particular importance along the 
Queensland border owing to the presence of cattle tick. Power is provided to 
enable the enforcement of dipping before cattle or horses are allowed to 
enter New South Wales. 


The Council for Scientific and Industrial Research has control of the 
McMaster Animal Health Laboratory, located in the grounds of the 
University of Sydney and erected in 1980-81 as a result of a gift of 
£20,000 by Sir Frederick McMaster. Extensive scientific investigation of 
matters affecting animal health are undertaken at the laboratory, co- 
ordinated with similar activities in other States, and in close co-operation 
with the Department of Veterinary Science of the University of Sydney. 
The Council has also acquired an area of 1,250 acres at St. Marys to be used 
mainly as a field station in connection with the laboratory and for genetic 
work on sheep, 


Cattle Tick Eradication. 


Cattle tick eradication is a difficult problem confronting the veterinary 
authorities. The cattle tick first gained access to New South Wales in 
the early years of the century and continuous efforts have been made to 
prevent its introduction into clean parts of the State. . Although the 
spread of the tick could not be entirely prevented, restrictive efforts have 
confined the infestation to a relatively small part of the State, and reduced 
the occurrence of tick fever to isolated instances. 


In 1932, however, owing to movements of cattle from one property, 
a large additional area had to be quarantined as three small infestations 
were discovered. For ‘the first time in Australia a complete eradication 
policy was carried out in the tick quarantine areas. The treatment was 
terminated in June, 1938, and after a period of close inspection to 
determine its effectiveness, the area was released at the end of J une, 1934. 
Subsequent activities enabled the lifting of the quarantine in further 
areas but in 1938-39 part of these areas were found to be re-infested and 
were again quarautined. The work is costly, involving an expenditure of 
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as much as £150,000 per annum. Under an arrangement between the Com- 
monwealth Government and the States of New South Wales and Queensland, 
the Commonwealth authorities have agred to contribute a share of the cost, 
the amounts for eacli of the five years to 1988-39 being £45,100, £54,450, 
£48,350, £44,450 and £44,450. In addition the, Commonwealth Government 
made a further grant of £25,000 in 1937-88 and again in 1938-39 for the 
construction of dips for tick eradication purposes. ‘The creation of the 
Cattle Tick Control Commission in 1926 has brought about increased 
co-ordination between the authorities of the States concerned. The methods 
of control and eradication are similar to those which have been successful 
in the United States of America, and include the control of the movement 
of stock and regular dipping within areas selected for eradication. Dips 
are provided by the Government, and private dips constructed in accord- 
ance with the plans and specifications of the Department are subsidised. 


Swine Compensation Act, 1928. 


Following an outbreak of swine fever in 1928, the Swine Compensation 
Act was passed to provide for the payment of compensation for pigs 
condenined on account of the presence of certain diseases and for carcases 
condemned in slaughter-houses as unfit for human consumption because 
of the presence of disease. The funds required for payment of compensation ° 
are collected by the sale of swine duty stamps, which are affixed to a register 
kept at each slaughtering establishment to indicate the number of pigs 
slaughtered. In this way information is obtained as to the herds likely to be 
affected with tuberculosis. 


During 1938-39 receipts collected under the Act amounted to £20,056 and 
dishursements to £17,894, of which £14,829 was paid as compensation. 


Veterinary Surgeons Act. 


The Veterinary Surgeons Act came into operation on 5th December, 1923, 
to provide for the registration of veterinary surgeons, and to regulate the 
practice of veterinary science. A Board of Veterinary Surgeons has been 
established to administer the Act, which specifies the qualifications for 
registration and prohibits practice by unregistered persons, 


As at 30th June, 1939, there were registered 239 veterinary surgeous. 
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DAIRYING, POULTRY, Ete. 


The: soil and elimate in- the coastal portions of the State are suitable for 
the maintenance of the dairy herds as the climate is mild’ throughout the 
year and rainfall is abundant. Dairy cattle do not require housing nor 
hand-feeding during winter. Natural pasture is generally available through- 
out the’year, and hand-feeding is necessary only in very dry seasons. 


Commercial. dairying operations in New South Wales are said to have 
begun. during. the twenties of last century in the immediate vicinity of 
Sydney and in the IHawarra districts to supply the population of Sydney 
and neighbouring towns. The development of dairying as a national 
industry was slow until, toward the end of the 19th century, the intro- 
duction of refrigeration enabled producers to overcome disabilities in 
manufacturing and distributing perishable dairy products in a warm 
climate, and to export the surplus oversea. Pasteurisation and the applica- 
tion of machinery to the treatment. of. milk and. the manufacture of. butter, 
the. development of the factory system, and improvements in regard’ to 
ocean transport have enabled: production to expand; butter has, become 
an important item of the export trade. 


In the inland districts of the State rainfall is not sufficient for extensive 
dairying. In these districts dairy-farming is undertaken mainly to supply 
local needs, and a number of well-equipped factories have been established 
ji proximity to inland. towns. Dairying is conducted’ also on the Murrwn- 
bidgee and Hay irrigation areas. 


In the coastal division 18,244 holdings were used exclusively for dairying 
in 1988-39 and 3,765 for dairying combined with other purposes. In the 
other parts of the State, where fodder must be grown for winter feeding 
the industry is: condweted usually in conjunction with agriculture ahd 
gtazing—there being only 885: holdings used solely for dairying and 2,715 
for dairying’ im combination with other rural pursuits. The extent to 
which dairying’ was conducted with wheat farming in 1982-83 and 1935-36: 
was shown in Table 638 of the Year Book for 1987-88, 


The total area devoted to dairying in the year 1930-31, the last year for 
which the particulars are available, was approximately 5,483,000 acres, of 
which 4,783,000 acres were in the coastal division; of this latter area 
2,214,000 acres were in the North Coast and 1,677,000 acres in the Hunter 
and Manning and 892,000 acres in the South Coast divisions. 


Most of the native grasses of the State are particularly suitable for dairy 
cattle, as they possess milk-producing as well as fattening qualities. In 
the winter the natural herbage is supplemented by fodder crops, such as 
Maize, barley, oats. rve, lucerne, and the brown variety of sorghum, ox 
the planter’s friend. Tnsilage also is made for fodder; the quantity made 
in each year is not large, although tending to increase. The extent of 
fodder conservation of this type is indicated in Table 646. The area of 
land devoted to sown grasses in March, 1939, amounted to 8,199,626 acres, 
of which 2.292,631 acres were in the coastal district. The produce of this 
land is used mainly as food for dairy cattle. The practice of manuring 
pastures jis extending in dairying districts. Particulars relating to the use 
of manures on pastures are shown in Table 673. 
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Surerrvision or Dairyine.anp Dairy Propucrs. 

‘Legislation relating :to dairying and dairy products has been .enacted 
by the State and the Commonwealth ito provide for the supervision of -pro- 
‘duction and distribution and for: organised marketing. 

The State Acts are the Dairies Supervision Act, 1901-1930; the ‘Dairy 
‘Industry Act, 1915-1938; and the Dairy Products Act, 1933-1938, The 
Federal Acts are:concerned mainly with the export trade, viz., the Comimerde 
(Trade Descriptions) Act, 1905-1933; the ‘Dairy Produce Export Control 
Act, 1924-1938, and the Dairy Produce Export Charges Act, 1924-1937. 
.Legislation relating to the milk supply of Sydney and Newcastle, which: is 
supervised by the Milk Board, is described in the-chapter “Food and Prices!” 

The Dairies Supervision Act, 1901-1930, consolidated laws designed to 
prevent the spread-of disease through unhygienic conditions im the handling 
-of milk and milk products. Under this law all dairymen and milk vendors 
are required to register their premises with local authorities and the pre- 
inises are subject to inspection. It is illegal for any person to sell milk 
or milk products produced on unregistered premises. Reference to the 
beneficial effects of thig law in relation to public health is .made in the 
chapter “Vital Statistics” of this Year Book. , 

The Dairy Industry Act prescribes that dairy factories and stores must be: 
registered. Cream supplied to a dairy factory must be tested and graded at: 
the factory, and the farmer is paid on the basis.of the butter-fat content, 
or on the amount of commercial butter obtained ‘from Jig cream. ‘Butter: 
inust be graded on a uniform basis and packed inboxes bearing registeyed’ 
brands indicating the quality of the product and the factory where.it was. 
produced. The testing and grailing at the factory may be done only iby 
persons holding certificates of qualification. By .an amending Act of 1988. 
a Dairy Produce Factories Advisory Committee was constituted to advise 
the Minister regarding applications for registration of premises as a dairy 
‘produce factory. The Minister may refuse any application if he ‘is satisfied 
that registration is opposed to the best interests of the dairying industry in 
New South Wales. 

The State has been divided into ten dairying districts, and in each an 
experienced dairy ‘instructor is appointed to supervise the dairy factories 
and to administer the Dairy Industry Act and regulations ‘thereunder. 
‘He acts as inspector, instructs the factory managers and cream-graders 
in matters connected with the industry, and advises the dairy-farmers,. 
especially those supplying cream of inferior quality. He also exercises 
supervision over ‘the quality of ‘butter produced, and may order structural 
improvements in factory premises. Usuwally:the number of factories under 
the supervision of eaéh instructor does not exeeed -twenty. 

Since the Dairy Industry Act came into force there has been euked’ 
improvement i in factory premises and in the quality of the butter prodweed.. 
During wecent years approximately 90 per cent of the butter: produced in. 
factories was graded as choicest grade. 

The ‘supervision of dairy products for the oversea export trade is :eon- 
ducted by officers appointed by the Federal Government, under the ‘Com 
merce (Trade Descriptions) Act of 1905-1988. Since ist August, 19294, the 
‘Commonwealth standardisation mark (the kangaroo) has been :stamped -on 
all “choicest” quality butter after inspection by .the Commonwealth guadeyrs. 
By regulation six;grades have been ‘fixed of export butter. A national brand 
is prescribed for “choicest” :quality, and :a uniform brand’ for -other -grades 
which indicates the individual factory:-and the State of origin. The trade 
description for'“choicest” must contain the word “Australia” in ‘the centre 
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of an outline map of Australia; the name of the State; the registered num- 
ber of the factory; and the net weight. In addition, the trade mark of the 
factory may be added to the approved desigu. 

During the year ended June, 1939, Federal officers examined 527,010 
boxes of New South Wales butter for oversea export from Sydney and New: 
castle. Of these 410,848 boxes, or 77.9 per cent., were classed as choicest, 
65,565 as first quality, 42,766 boxes as second quality, and 6,282 boxes as 
pastry butter; 2,099 boxes were prohibited from export. 

The following table shows the quantity and proportion of butter of 
“choicest” grade included in the exports of the various States in 1926-27, 
1930-31, and in each of the last three years. The figures include tinned, 
bulk and pat butter. 


Taste 717.—Export Butter Graded as Choicest. 


State. 1926-27, 1930-31. 1986-87, | 1987-38, 1938-39. 
New SouthWales (Boxes, 561b)} 382,485 629,869 376,114 505,846) 410,348 
Percentage of total... aes 60-6 87-0 80-0 81:7 779 
Victoria (Boxes, 56 Ib.) —_—...|_'734,846 | 1,133,075 | 1,110,731 | 918,998 | 772,753 
Percentage of total... Ste 79:8 37:5 64.9 63-2 60:5 
Queensland (Boxes, 56 lb.) ...| 486,122 | 1,240,966 | 233,509 | 939,267 | 1,126,423 
Percentage of total.. 54:5 61-4 23.5 614 50°5 
South Australia (Boxes, 56 lb. ) 35,686 50,795 11,407 9,320 5,249 
Percentage of total.. sti 63-6 15-6 73 4.9 33 
Tasmania (Boxes, 56 ib.) wine 22,598 74,121 23,269 36,932 31,657 
Percentage of total... sed 78:0 21-3 36°6 52.5 46:2 
‘Western Australia Ca 
56 Ib.) ae Nil. Nil. 932 4,766 8,894 
Percentage of total. ce 27 7.0 5-1 


Dairnyinc ORGANISATIONS. 

The Australian Agricultural Council, the Standing Committee on 
Agriculture, and State advisory boards include dairying problems within 
their functions. The State Advisory Board in New South Wales consists 
of official representatives of the State and Commonwealth Governments 
and six representatives of producers. The constitution and functions of 
the Federal bodies named are described on page 689 of this volume. 

Most of the dairy factories in New South Wales are conducted on co- 
operative principles by associations of producers. Out of this system a 
number of organisations have been developed for promoting the interests 
of producers and for regulating domestic and export trade. Some of these 
.organisations are federal in character. 


Australian Dairy Produce Board. 


The Australian Dairy Produce Board is charged with the regulation 
-of the export trade in dairy products, in terms of the Dairy Produce 
Export Control Act, 1924-1938. It was reconstituted in February, 1936, and 
assumed the functions of the Australian Dairy Council then nbolished. It 
is responsible for publicity, research and investigation for the advancement 
and protection of the industry, standardisation of quality, increased pro- 
‘duction, and increased home consumption of millx products. The member- 
ship cousists of a representative of the Commonwealth Government, nine 
members elected by co-operative butter and cheese factories, two elected 
by proprietary factories, four producer-elected representatives (one each 
or New South Wales, Victoria and Queensland and one for the remain- 
ing three States), and one member appointed on the nomination of the 
Australian Institute of Dairy Factory Managers and Secretaries, 
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Exporters of butter and cheese operate under licenses issued by the Minis-- 
ter for Commerce, subject to terms and conditions which are prescribed on: 
the recommendation of the Board. By this means the Board enforces. 
regulation of shipments and disposal of butter oversea. Contracts as to 
freight and marine insurance on shipments of dairy produce are mace by- 
the Board, and it maintains an agency in Great Britain to advise it as to: 
market conditions and the disposal of dairy produce abroad. By an; 
agreement the rate of ocean freight on butter shipped to the United 
Kingdom was to remain at the rate of 8s. 4.82d. per ewt. for three years 
from 1st October, 1937. The expenses of the Board are paid by means of 
a charge on butter and cheese exported. The charges were zd. per lb. on 
butter and 4d. on cheese exported in 1936-87, and 45 d. and yg d. respectively 
in 1937- 38. °A considerable proportion of the Board’s income is expended 
in advertising Australian butter in the United Kingdom and the East. The. 
Board contributes to the funds of State Committees for Pasture Improve- 
ment and the Australian Dairy Cattle Research Association and co-operates 
in the work of the Australian Committee on Animal Production. 


The Australian Equalisation Scheme. 

A voluntary marketing scheme known as the “Paterson Plan” was 
inaugurated on 1st January, 1926, as an outcome of efforts towards 
stabilisation in the various butter-producing States. Information regarding 
the functioning of this scheme is given in earlier editions of this Year: 
Book. 

As from 1st May, 1934, the Paterson plan was superseded by a compul-~ 
sory scheme. Legislation was passed by the States for the regulation of* 
intrastate trade and by the Commonwealth for the control of trade in dairy~ 
products between the’ States. The proportion of butter or cheese which. 
each manufacturer in a State is permitted to sell in the course of intra- . 
state trade is determined from time to time under the authority of State. 
legislation. The Federal law prestribed that these products might not be 
transported from one State to another except under license, and it was 4 
condition that licensees must comply with the export quotas, determined: 
by. the Commonwealth. This ensured that the surplus production was, 
removed from the Australian market. 

Jn 1930 -the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council decided on appeal, 
that the Commonwealth had not the power, in terms of the Constitution, , 
to coutrol the interstate movement of products, and a proposal to make an 
appropriate amendment of the Constitution was submitted to the electors. 
in March, 1937. The proposal was rejected, but the scheme is being con-- 
tinued by the voluntary co-operation of producers, who have entered into. 
apreemenis to observe the quotas as determined, The legislation of the 
States im regard to the stabilisation scheme has not been invalidated, and. 
the various State Boards have continued to function as hitherto. 

The New South Wales Dairy Products Board consists of a Government’ 
representative appointed by the Minister of Agricultzre, and six other 
members representing the proprietary and co-operative manufacturers and 
the Primary Producers’ Union. The Board advises the Minister in deter- 
mining the quotas of butter and cheese for home consumption, and may enter 
into arrangements with boards in other States for the purposes vf stabilisa- 
tion. Its administrative expenses are met by imposing a fee of 1s, per ton 
of butter and 6d. per ton of cheese manufactured. In order to facilitate the 
eperation of the stabilisation scheme the members of the Dairy Products 
Boards of the States and other persons nominated by the boards have been 
organised as a limited’ company—the Commonwealth Dairy Produce 
Equalization Committee Ltd. The Committee enters into agreements with 
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manufacturers in order'to secure to them equal rates of returns. from sales 
of dairy produce, and for’ this purpose.may fix basic prices at which dairy 
produee sold in Australia or overseas is to: be taken into aceount. A 
practical effect of the scheme is-that the local trade, which is the more 
retnunerative, and the export trade are distributed in equitable: proportions 
amongst the manufacturers by means of quotas. By this means the 
pvoceeds of sales of butter are equalised as between: factories,. the “quota” 
representing in effect the proportion of output upon which the loeal price 
is paid to each factory. The Committee fixes prices for equalisation 
purposes anci equalises returns to factories through an Equalisation Fund. 
The quotas are identical in all’ the States concerned in the: scheme, viz., 
New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and Tasmania: for butter,. and: 
in these States and South Australia for cheese. The quotas for local 
consumption in each of the past five years are shown in the following 
statement :— 


TabLE 718.—Butter and Cheese for Local Consumption—Quotas. 


Butter. Cheese. 
Month, | 
1935- | 1936- | 1937- | 1938- | 1939-| 1935- | 1936- | 1937- | 1938- | 1939- 
36. 37. 38. 39. 40. 36. 37. 38. 39. 40, 
t 
Per | Por | Per | Per | Per: | Per | Per | Per | Per | Per 
; cent. | cent. | cent, | cent. | cent. |} cent. | cent. | cent. | cent. | cent. 
July ... we 85 874 | 87 874 | 61 82 95 85 82 66% 
Aaguat weep 15 71 82 65 54 75 76 71 56 474 
. September ...) 55 51 57 48 42 58 52 52 40 37 
October vl 8382 | 385 39 36 34 42, 41 41 334 29 
November...) 27 32 34 334] 32 374, 40 37 29 26 
December ...| 28 33 32 31 32 43 44 38 28 28 
, January wf 29 39 35 35 32 44 50 40 29 32 
February ...| .34, 38 36 43 36 54 50 45 334 43 
March w.| 87h | 41 40 50 as 62 53 53 36 ie 
April... ...! 60 49 56 54 wei 76 69 59 49 toe 
May ... w 69 66 72 57 |e ied 94 82° 70 662 Rate 
June... 9s.) 874] 81 93 60 ne 95 89 83 | 663 


The quota is determined in such a way as to leave available for the 
local market the quantity that can be sold at the price fixed for local 
-gonsumption. This price is uniform in all participating States. The 
qttota varies from month to month and from year to year as production 
varies. The requirements of butter for home consumption show little 
-variation from month to month. 


Datry Instruction AND RESEARCH. 


Educational and experimental work relating to dairying is conducted by 
the Departinent of Agriculture at the State experiment farms, and at the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College. Scientific investigation. is undertaken 
at the Glenficld Veterinary Research Station which was assisted by a grant 
éf £1,000 from the Australian Dairy Cattle Research Council and £1,410 
from Pastnres Protection Boards in 1937-38. The McMaster Animal Health 
Laboratory (at the University of Sydney) conducted by the Commonwealth 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research is also active in investiga- 
finns associated with the welfare of the dairying industry. 
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The breeds of stud cattle kept at the various experiment farms are as 
follows:—At Cowra, Australian Illawarra Shorthorns: at Wollongbar, 
Guernseys; at Grafton and Bathurst; Ayrshires; at Wagga Wagga and 
Glen Innes, Jerseys. At the Hawkesbury Agricultural College a Jersey 
stud holds a prominent place. 


‘In order to enable factory managers and butter-makers to improve their 
scientific knowledge, dairy-science schools are held for short terms at differ- 
ent dairying centres, and certificates are given to those who pass examinu- 
tions in the grading of cream and in the testing of milk and cream. 
There were teu schools attended by 102 students in 1938. 


Herp-Testina. 


The practice of herd testing enables the farmers to ascertain the produc- 
tivity of individual cows, to cull unprofitable animals, and to retain the 
progeny of those of higher grade. The herd-testing movement is assisted 
by a grant from. the Commonwealth Bank which amounted to £1,500 in 
1937-38. A contribution of £1,182 was made also by the Milk Board. : 


For the testing of pure-bred stock registered in the various herd societies, 
there is an Australian recording scheme conducted on uniform lines 
throughout the Commonwealth by the Department of Agriculture of each 
State. Departmental officers contro] these tests and-the testing of other 
pure-bred, grade, and ordinary cows. For the certification of cows regis- 
tered in herd societies, the cows are milked dry under supervision before 
the monthly test is made; in other cases this is not prescribed. The 
majority of the milking herds on registered dairy farms are grade ov 
ordinary cows. 


The fee for testing is £3 5s. for any number of cows up to 20; and 2s, 9d. 
for each additional cow up to 40; then the charge is reduced by 6d. per cow 
in each successive group of 20 cows. The charge is 1s. 6d. per cow in excess 
of 80, An additional fee of 3s. per cow is charged for registered pure-bred 
stock submitted for official recording for a certificate covering a period of 
273 days, or, where desired, 365 days. 


The number of cows tested in 1929-30 was approximately 100,990, bnit, 
due to adversity in the industry, herd testing was greatly curtailed in 
later years. In the last two years, however, there was an appreciable 
increase. The number of cows tested in each of the last five years was: 


fe TaBie 719.—Dairy Cows Tested, 1985 to 1939. 


Pure-Bred Cows Tested. 
Year ended }——____________ | «Grade Cows | Total Cows 
September. | Por Gertifted |ForUncertified| Tested. Peaind: 
Recording. Records. 
1935 2,393 1,896 38,918 43,207 
1936 2,043 1,589 35,866 39,498 
1937 2,054 1,674 84,595 38,323 
1938 1,838 1,896 40,737 44,471 
1939 1,767 1,860 43,426 47,053 
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Damy Carrie. 


In the dairy herds the Shorthorn preponderates. This breed was intro- 
duced into the Illawarra or South Coast districts in the early period of 
dairying, before the Shorthorn had been developed by English breeders into 
a beef-producing type. By an adinixture with other strains, a useful type 
of dairy cattle, known as the Illawarra, has been developed. There is also. 
a, large uumber of Jersey cattle, and the use of the breed for the. 
production of butter is increasing. The Ayrshire is well represented in the 
dairy herds. It is noted for hardiness, but is better suited for producing 
milk for human consumption as fresh milk than for the purposes of butter- 
making. 


The number of cows used for milking in the State in each year since 
1929 is shown below :— 


TABLE 720.—Milking Cows, 1929 to 1939. 


In Registered Dairies. Cows notin [Average Daily: 
As at |  ———_ | Registered | Number of all. 
81st Mar. Being Dry Heifers. Dates belng Cove is st 
its a ee : 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1929* | 482,568 293,754 49,655 115,413 81,797 627,815: 
19380* | 487,919 289,896 55,285 126,394 80,455 623,196 
1931* | 532,604 281,227 62,851 129,447 88,057 655,073 
1932 644,217 229,623 51,959 129,930 95,148 693,412: 
1933 675,660 247,989 52,908 J47,499 92,098 721,783 
1934 705,398 239,508 55,789 155,105 97,147 742,384 
1935 711,358 246,629 49,626 166,150 105,248 748,486 
1936 696,502 243,731 43,720 173,631 107,609 736,868. 
1987 | 631,125 236,600 45,469 165,034 106,694 720,833: 
1938 639,167 245,345 44,273 145,130 97,547 710,043 
1939 691,105 195,806 41,048 140,947 98,340 706,784 


* As at 30th Jung, 


By veason of winter conditions prevailing at 380th June the number of 
cows in milk is usually smaller and the number of dry cows and springing 
heifers is usually greater than in the summer mouths. For these reasous 
the numbers shown in the foregoing table for recent years are not strictly 
comparable with those for the years up to 1930-31, nor are they typical 
of the distribution of cows under the various headings throughout the year. 


The number of cows in registered dairies in New South Wales reached 
the highest point, 1,173,763, in 1934-35. The increase continued in coastal 
divisions up to 1935-86, but in inland districts there has been a decrease 
in each year since 1933-84. Cows in registered dairies on the tablelands, 
slopes, ceutral plains and Riverina numbered 103,628 in 1988-39, as compared 
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with 181,716 in 1933-84 and 98,231 in 1925-26. Particulars of the number 
of cows in registered dairies in the various divisions in 1926 and in each 
of the last nine years are as follows:— 


Taste 721.—Cows in Registered Dairies in Divisions. 


Division, 

At Slat March. gonial ik Gontrai _|hatew Bouth 
North All Tablelands. | "giGpes | Plains and |  Wales.* 

Coast. Divisions, Riverina, 
1926f 440,271 794,814 44,831 41,560 11,840 894,165 
1931+ 509,231 901,066 43,927 51,150 8,853 | 1,006,129 
1982 ... 514,999 918,372 54,102 68,715 13,290 | 1,055,729 
1933 ... 525,699 946,414 65,393 91,213 19,423 | 1,124,006 
1934 ... 527,099 972,377 67,089 94,877 19,750 | 1,155,800 
1985 ... 534,893 997,407 64,479 91,301 19,115 | 1,173,763 
1986 ... 535,105 996,453 57,684 84,629 17,061 | 1,157,584 
1987 ... 523,607 980,409 52,929 79,142 14,130 | 1,128,228 
1988 ... 518,617 970,567 47,066 65,413 10,461 | 1,094,915 
1939 ... 516,880 961,802 42,099 54,539 9,085 | 1,068,9(6 


* Including Western Division, y+ At 30th June. 


Datry Farms. 


Under the Dairies Supervision Act, 1901-1980, every person who keeps 
cows to produce milk for sale for human consumption in any form must 
register his premises and conform to prescribed standards of cleanliness, 
ete. Some persons so registered, however, conduct operations on a very 
limited scale. 

The following statement of the number of holdings of one acre .and 
upwards used for dairying operations on a commercial scale shows an 
increase from 18,8388 in 1928-29 to 22,911 in 1938-34 and a subsequent: 
decline to 20,609 in 1938-389, However, the number of holdings engaged in 
dairying in 1938-39 was approximately 10 per cent, greater than in 
1928-29 :-— 


Taste 722.—Holdings used for Dairying, 1929 to 1989. 


Holdings of one acre and upwards used principally for— 
Bist March D 

st March, airyin: Dairying Dairyin 13 
al ig “anid : and E, Grasive and pa vr i 
Agriculture. Grazing. Agriculture. Dairying. 
1929} 12,985 2,942 1,722 1,189 18,838 
1930+ 13,294 3,170 1,607 1,034 19,105 
19317 14,484 3,371 1,148 1,146 20,149 
1932 15,136 3,406 1,480 1,614 21,636 
1933 15,177 4,101 1,475 2,102 22,855 
1934. 15,033 4,315 1,498 2,065 22,911 
1935 14,929 4,226 1,474 1,952 22,581 
1936 14,969 4,066 1,445 1,834 22,314 
1937 14,521 4,178 1,394 1,716 21,809 
: 1938 14,136 4,072 1,316 1,592 21.116 
: 1939 14,129 3,660 1,331 1,489 20,609 


T Year ended 380th June, 


. The figures quoted above indicate the principal purposes for which 


the holdings were used. 
dairy farmers specialise in dairying operations, 


It is apparent that the great bulk of the 
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Dairy Facrorigs. 


Although there is*some seasonal variation, approximately 80 per cent. of 
the milk production of the State is treated in factories either as cream or: 
whole milk for the manufacture of butter, cream, cheese, or condensed 
milk, the balance being sold for consumption as fresh milk or used on the 
farms. Most of the factories are situated in the country districts at 
convenient centres, and are conducted on co-operative principles, with 
the dairy farmers as shareholders. Particulars iof the operations of the 
butter factories are shown in the chapter “Factories” of this Year Book. 


The number of butter factories in New South Wales has decreased from 
126 in 1921, to 108 in 1929 and 94 in 19389. Over this period there has .beem 
a tendency towards concentration of manufacture of butter into fewer and 
better equipped factories. Between 1929 and 1989 the number of employees: 
in butter factories increased from 1021 to 1186 while the total horse power 
of machinery installed increased from 9,799 to 19,891. In 1989 cheese was 
produced in 34 factories, bacon and ham in 25 and condensed milk and 
other milk products in ‘4 factories. 


RAINFALL Inpex—Dairyine Districts. 


The following table provides a monthly index of rainfall in the coastal 
dairying districts of New South Wales. The index represents the ratio of 
actual to normal rainfall in each month, normal being the average over a 
long period of years and represented by 100 in all cases, 


TaBLe 723,—Index of Rainfall in Dairying Districts, 1928 to 1939. 


aeo+ 
2.2 a . : ‘ : 
Pees fi) e/a) a) e|/ a} e) a) si] | a 
Month REDS t 
Por AB ee ic Rb ll St lt Saeed Geet ey See awe RE mao es gp 
anal a a tors & fa ros a a rad a o 
Pa Se ey ep orl a) et de 4, il et bal et ei 
mil, Ib.+ 


a) 
P 


July wo] 47 || 101} 61] 61] 76] 771197] 207] 93| 43 | 87' 
August ...) 53 |! 52) 92) 93] 54] 55 20] 128] 44] 42 | 130 | 147 
September ...| 7:3 || 102 90] 30] 50/230 | 180) 156,196! 77) 21) 5% 
October ...{ 109 || 64| 240] 113] 51} 93170 | 95] 102 | 65 | 173 | 102 
November ...| 126 || 34) 82] 41/132 / 110] 161/105) 45 | 23 | 275°] 78 
December ...) 129 || 57! 49! 89) 181) 42] 160] 116] 93 | 179} 110] 18 
January ...| 139 || 96/103 | 48] 28 | 148] 97, 92/ 88| 99|172-| 91 
February ...| 13:1 || 347| 68| 181 | 59] 31] 198! 130] 79) 139) 133] 13 
March... ...| 13.3 || 119 | 148/123] 43] 52] 61] 97{| 128) 199| 84] 248 
April... ...| 107 | 146 | 182 | 215 | 94} 164/198 / 70! 58 | 63 | 105 | 107 
May .. ../ 81 || 76,174] 74| 93] 56, 180| 58; 94] 11, 205| 53: 
June... «| 57 | 150/351) 47| 47/178) 55 | 28] 48] 187| 50] 32 


1185 || 112 | 182 | 98 | 76 | 1031! 139 | 107' 89 | 93 | 129; 87 


Average Production of Commercial Butter per Cow—tb.* 


181-6 183-1 156-7 |147'8 |164'0 153°S: 


* Sce Table 725. { Five years ended 1939. 


Estimate for Season |/152-4 |161-4 |168-4.]170-3 [169-3 


The index of rainfall for the season is the mean of the monthily averages. 
Tlie seasonal distribution of rainfall is an important factor in relation to 
production. See Table 730. 
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Darry PRopuCTION. 


The following statement shows the estimated yield of milk in each 
division of the State during the year ended the 31st March, 1939, also the 
production of butter, cheese and bacon—the figures for these three items 
being factory production during the year ended 30th June, 1939, and the 
farm production during the year ended three montlis ‘earlier :— 


Tasie 724.—Milk, Butter, Cheese and Bacon Production, 1988-39. 


Division, Petipere Select Butter Made. | Cheese Made, Paces a eee e 
Coastal— gallons. Ib. lb. Ib, 
North Coast si e| 184,800,322 *§5,258,982 1,170,072 7,121,600. 
Hunter and Manning... 66,889,584 29,682,612 784,358 1,779,998 
Metropolitan was aes 17,734,473 579,593 33,901 15,559,200 
South Coast nae eee 44,190,166 11,056,113 5,496,581 439,847 
Total a| 263,114,545 106,577,300 7,484,912 24,900,645 
Tableland— 
Northern ... a site 5,879,716 1,661,325 50 322,887 + 
‘Central .., Pry) aie 7,167,723 1,368,868 50 76,142 
Southern ... coe is 2,903;426_ . 454,765 eee 17,280 
Total sas 15,950,865 ¢ 3,484;958 100 ° 416,309 
Western Slopes— 
North ou vee es 5,719,147 1,687,284 ay 29,186 
Central ee ave tee 3,237,908 711,563 1 37,200 
South ae eee see 14,932,928 75,325,616 “i 954,151 
Total eae 23,889,983 7,724,463 tae 1,020,537 
Plains— 
North Central or aes 1,205,804 134,282 ey 4,422 
Central ... wee ‘tee 1,166,098 1283260 Beas 9,066 
Riverina ... ave wie 5,097,625 736,413 895 66,129 
Total oon 7;469,527 998, 955 895 79,617 
Western Division ... ee 959,301 35,041 v6 1,579 
Total oe $31,384,221 118,820,717 7,485,907 26,418,687 


* Includes 319,024 Ib, made from Quesnsland crcam, + Includes 430,115 1b. from Victorian cream, 
t Includes 3,024,704:galions scnt to intorstate factories as cream, 


This statement shows that dairying activities are mainly conducted im 
the coastal division and are relatively inextensive in the remainder of the 
State. In this area about 89 per cent. of the cows in registered dairies are 
depastured, and approximately 84 per cent. of the total output of milk, 90 
per cent. of the butter, and practically the whole of the cheese are produced. 
Fifty-five per cent. of the butter of the State was made in the North Coast. 
division. The Hunter and Manning division is next in importance, then 
the South Coast, and the South Western Slopes. Until about 80 years ago 
the South Coast division was the principal dairying region, but the industry 
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has made rapid progress in the northern districts, where many large 
estates used previously for raising cattle for beef have been subdivided 
into dairy farms. Dairying in inland districts is relatively inextensive and, 
after a temporary expansion from 1931 to 1934, has declined. The manu- 
facture of cheese is of relatively small extent and approximately three- 
quarters of the total output is made in the South Coast division. The 
curing of bacon and ham is confined almost entirely to the Coastal division, 
where about 90 per cent. of the output is produced. 


A eraph on page 888 illustrates the production of butter, cheese and 
bacon in each year since 1910. 


MILK. 


Particulars of the consumption and supply of milk and inilk products are 
published in the chapter “ood and Prices” of the Year Book. 


Cows used for producing milk for sale are inspected by Government 
officers, who have power to condemn and prevent the use of diseased 
animals. The standard of milk sold for human consumption is prescribed, 
the quality of the milk sold is tested frequently, and prosecutions are 
instituted where deficiencies are found. By these means the purity and 
wholesomeness of dairy products are protected. 


Under the Milk Act, 1931, a Board regulates and controls the supply 
of milk and cream within the Sydney metropolitan and Newcastle districts. 
Its functions include the improvement of methods of collecting and distri- 
buting milk and the fixation of prices. 


The total yield of milk is not accurately recorded, but is estimated approxi- 
mately. Tew dairy farmers actually measure the quantity of milk obtained 
from their cows throughout the year. The majority are concerned prin- 
cipally in producing cream for manufacture into butter. In recent years, 
however, it has been found possible to make checks against supplies to 
factories, and results show that the farmers’ estimates are approximately 
‘correct. Moreoyer, the testing of dairy herds has developed so far as to give 
a fair indication of the butter-fat contents of the milk. 


Average Yield per Cow. 


While sufficient information is not available to show conclusively the 
average annual production of milk per cow in New South Wales, an approxi- 
mate estimate of the productivity per cow in registered dairies in terms of 
commercial butter is published below. For the purposes of this estimate it 
is assumed that the mean of the number of cows in milk and dry at the 
beginning and end of any given year represents the average number kept 
for milking in registered dairies during that year, and an estimate is made 
{on the basis of butter fat content) of the quantity of commercial butter 


which may Le produced from milk used for purposes other than butter- 
roaking, 
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The following table relates to all cows in registered dairies in New South 
Wale, and covers a period of years since 1925-26 :— 


Taste 725.—Cows in Registered Dairies—Average Yield. 


Butter Produced, | Estimate of Total 


Estimated. |_———— |] Commerclal | commercial 
Butter Estimated 
Cows Dry | Number of Ip Produceable Butter | Production 


and in Milk | Cows Dry eet Produced or 
in Registered | and in Milk Factortes On from Milk of | produceable 


Scason. Dairies at_ in Registered inter | Registered aeetraaa from Milk of Sommers! 
end of Year. Dairies In New Daity | Dairies usod Cows in er Cow. 
during Year.| °§ cath Farms. | “for other | Registered P : 
| Wales. Purposes. Dairies. 
| (A) (B) (C) (D) _() (F) (G) 
Average ‘ 
per Year. Thousand Ib. Ib 


1926-30 762,404 | 758,363 | 96,200 1,162 23,834 | 121,196 159°8 

1931-35 902,833 884,815 | 128,475 1,483 24,803 154,761 1749” 
1997. 28 156,687 758,322 | 96,246 1,276 24,945 | 122,467 162°6 
1928-29 776,322 766,504 | 91,424 1,091 24,328 | 116,843 152'4 
1929-30 777,815 777,069 | 100,603 1,025 23,783 | 125,411 1614 
1930-31 813,831 795,823 | 109,133 1,113 23,777 | 134,023 168°4 
1981-32 873,840 843,836 | 119,372 1,437 


1! 22,930 | 148,739 170°3 
1932-33 923,599 | 898,720 | 126,266 1,624 24,240 | 152,130 169°3 


1933-34 | 944,906 | 934,252 | 141,762 | 1,606 26,329 | 169,697 181-6 


1934-35 957,987 951,446 | 145,843 1,635 26,740 | 174,218 183+1 
"1935-36 940,233 949,110 | 119,195 1,683 27,878 | 148,756 156-7 
1936-37 917,725 928,979 | 107,142 1,433 28,733 137,308 1478 
1937-38 905,512 911,618 | 118,111 1,171 30,236 149,518 1640 


1938-39 886,911 896,212 | 105,537 1,054 31,251 137,842 153°8 


The estimated number of cows dry and in milk in registered dairies dur- 
jng the year shown in the column B above represents the mean of the 
total numbers at the beginning and end of the year concerned as shown 
jin column A. ‘The estimated production per cow shown in column G ig 
obtained by dividing the average number of cows (column B) into the 
cominercial butter in respective years shown in column F. It represents, 
therefore, an average covering all cows kept for milking in registered dairies 
irrespective of periods of lactation, and includes heifers with first calf, aged 
cows, and cows disabled from any cause. 


. ‘The averages shown in the table should be considered in conjunction with 
the index of rainfall in dairying districts published in Table 728. It is 
evident that productivity per cow has been maintained and even slightly 
increased in the recent years despite the unevenness of the rainfall. The 
sharp decline in 1935-36 and 1936-37 was occasioned by the very dry condi- 
tions and an epidemic of ephemeral fever which occurred in the summer of 
the latter year. 
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Use of Milk. 


The following statement shows the estimated amount of milk produced in 
New South Wales and used for various purposes in each of the last five 
years :— 


Tasie 726.—Uses of Milk, 1935 to 1989. 


; Year ended 31st March. 
Purpose for which Milk was used, 


1935. | 1936. 1987. 1038, 1939. 
Gallons (000 omitted). 
Butter making-—— 
Onfarms ... ... 17,297 17,646 16,794 14,197 14,315 
In N.S.W. factories 261,864 | 248,082 | 219,625 | 230,540 | 211,250 
in other States seen ae 5,390 Re 3,704 3,426 2,699 3,125 
Total used for butter .....- 284,551 | 260,432 |” 239,745 | 247,436 | 228,600. 
Cheese making— 
On farms 64. ceca 242, 306 283 309 302 
Tn factories 60. sce ee oes 8,440-| 7,265| 7,308] 7,710| 7,413 
Total used for Cleese ...... ; 8,682 7,571 7,591 8,019 7,715 
Sweet cream, ice cream, condensing, ~ 
etc. dua casnns —sissh eae anes. Yes 7,222 8,053 8,382 9,151 9,645 
Pasteurised for metropolitan and 
Neweastle markets + vee ae} = 19,832 21,442 22,866 24,442 26,457a 
Balance sold as raw milk and used 
otherwise... 16. .6. ae eee 37,172 38,848 39,033 38,960 38,877) 
Total milk (produced in 
NS.W.).. eee oe! 857,459 | 345,346 | 317,617 | 328,008 | 311,384 


(a) Excludes and (b) includes approximately 11 million gallons of raw milk produced and sold for 

local consumption in the metropolis and Newcastle. 

The milk used in 1988-39 for making butter represented 73.4 per cent. of 
the estimated total production; 2.5 per cent. was used for cheese; 3.1 per 
cent. for condensed milk, cream, ice-cream, etc.; and the balance—?1 
rer cent——was consumed as fresh milk or used otherwise. The quantity 
pasteurised for the Sydney and Newcastle markets was 32.8 per cent. 
greater in 1938-39 than in 1927-28. 

An estimate of the quantity of fresh milk used for human consumption 
in the metropolitan district is shown in the chapter relating to “Food and 
Prices,” page 609 of this Year Book. 


Butter. 
The production and consumption of butter in New South Wales and 
the net export of butter from New South Wales in each of the past five 
years were as folows:— 


Taste 727—Butter Production, Consumption and Export (New South 


or Wales.) 
Net Net 
a Butter 
Year Butter Export of Export 
Butter Year ended Butter Ci ed 
oer eas Produced. ee peed 30th Tite: Produced, in NSW. of aa 
N.S.W. N.S.AW.. 2 
million 1b. million Ib. 
1935 146:1 88:3 59-0 1938 120°9 93°7 25°6 
1936 1252 91.8 30°5 1939 118°8 93.0 | 206 
1937 109°8 92:0 16:8 


The difference between total consumption plus net export and quantity of hutter produced 
tepresents changes in stocks as at 30th June, 
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The following statement shows the quantity of butter made annually in 
New South Wales at intervals since 1901. The figures include the butter 
made in factories from cream produced in other States, the quantity in 
1938-39 being 749,189 lb. 


Taste 728.—Butter Production, 1901 to 1939. 


Year ended On In Total Year ended 


On Tn 
30th June. | Farms. | Factories. Total. 


{ 
‘|| 80th June. | Faras. Factories. 
I 


Thousard 1b, (000 omitted.) : 
1901* 4,775- 34,282 39,057 1932 6.399¢| 118,448 123,847 
1906* 4,637 64,304 58,941 1933 5,306+) 123,625 128,931 
19L1* 4,632 78,573 83,205 1934 5,660t| 143,208 148,868 
1916 4,25 4 55,374 59,632 1935 5,948} 140,158 146,106 


192] 4,388 79,880 84,268 1936 6,046+| 119,128 125,169 
1926 5,270 101,698 106.968 1937 5,856¢| 103,975 109,831 
1929 4,511 91,733 96,244 1938 4,952+| 115,980 120,882 


1930 4,208 100,814 105,022 1939 4,9807| 113,841 118,82). 
1931. 4,910 109,292 114,202 


* Calendar year, {7 Year ended 3tst March, 


The high level of production reached in 1983-84 and 1984-35 may be 
attributed mainly to the bountiful seasons (See table 728), but also in 
part to a temporary expansion of dairying in the hinterland (See table 721) 
and to farmers’ efforts to offset low prices by increasing production (See 
table 783). Omitting the two years mentioned it would appear that the 
annual average production of butter has been increased by approximately 
20 per cent. in the past ten years as compared with the ten years ended 
1930. 


External Trade and Local Consumption of Butter. 


Particulars of the external trade in butter to and from New South Wales 
during each of the last five seasons are summarised in the following state- 
ment (the particulars of the interstate movement are approximations) :— 


Tasty 729.—Interstate and Oversea Trade in Butter, 1935 to 1939. 
(New South Wales.) 


Particulars. 1934-1935, | 1985-86, | 1936-87. 1987-38, | 1938-39, 
Imports : — lb =f lb. Ib. lb. 1b, 
Interstate wad .. | 2,961,300 | 5,550,100 | 5,808,488 | 9,753,548 | 6,674,492 
Oversea ioe wae 930 3,612 17 1,674 200 
Total Imports ,..{ 2,962,230 | 5,563,712 5,808,505 | 9,755,222 | 6,674,692 
Exports :— 
Tnterstate® ... ...! 3,974,100 ; 2,814,400 | 1,836,744 | 3,584,716 | 2,852,324 
Oversea— 


Australian produce .,.{ 57,672,403 | 32,818,757 | 20,365,765 | 31,372,658 | 23,966,498 
Ships’ Stores— 


Australian produce ... 356,514 458,892 421,021 384,573 424,702 
Total Exports _ ...} 62,003,017 | 36,092,049 | 22,623,530 | 35,341,947 | 27,243,524 


Net Export  ...._...|59;040,787 | 30,538,537 | 16,815,025 | 25,586,725 | 20,568,832 


* Includes butter sent to Queensland for shipment oversea. 

The annnal consumption of butter in New South Wales is shown in 
Table 519 on page 608 of this Year Book. It increased from 88,354,000 
Tb. in 1984-35 to 93,680,000 Ib. in 1987-88, and decreased to 93,050,000 Ib. in 
1938-39. The average annual consumption per head of population was 
33.8 lb. in 1984-85; 84.6 lb. in 1985-86; 34.3 Ib. in 1986-87; 34.6 lb, in. 
1987-38 and 84.0 lb. in 1988-89. 
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if Dairy Production in New South Wales, 1910 to 1988-39. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORT OF BUTTER 


BUTTER PROOUCTION 
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The numbers at the side of the graphs and inset represent 
millions of pounds of butter, cheese and bacon & ham. 


Production and Exports of Butter Monthly. 


The following table shows the quantity of butter produced in factories. 
in New South Wales and the quantity exported oversea from New South 
Wales in each month since July, 1936. Butter may be stored for a con-: 
siderable period before export, and the figures for production and export 
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each month do not necessarily refer to the same butter. The export figures 
indicate the quantity of Australian butter exported oversea from ports in 
New South Wales. In addition, a large quantity is sent from New South 
Wales to Queensland, whence it is transhipped abroad, 


Taste 730.—Production and Exports of Butter Monthly, 1936 to 1940. 
(New South Wales.) 


Quantity of Butter Produced Quantity of Butter Exported Oversea 
in Factories.* (Australian Produce). 
Month, ; 
1036-87. | 1037-88. | 1988-39. | 1939-40. |/ 1936-87.] 1987-38. | 1938-39.) 1939-40. 
Thousand 1b, 

July ae vey 4,990 ) 4,160) 4,487) 6,585 982 325 661 | 2,223 
August .. .... 5,569 | 4,842] 4,887] 6,355 | 310] 231] 309) 964 
September .., v| 6,841 | 7,029} 6,915] 7,885 || 450 351 518 | 1,931 
October... .-| 9,206 | 9,315 | 10,842 | 10,165 1,194 | 1,459 | 3,617 | 2,312 
November ... | 8,336 | 18,340] 12,589 | 13,427 |) 1,582 | 3,047 | 4,299 | 3,909 
December ... we] 7,917 | 15,168 | 11,423 | 13,822 920 | 4,687 | 4,095 | 4,992 
January .. ...| 13,963 | 14,592] 9,707 | 12,629 |/ 1,282 | 5,086 | 2,598 | 6,319 
February ... ...{ 11,881 | 14,620 | 10,826 | 10,602 8,071 | 5,511 | 1,009 | 3,559 
March iss | 18,863 | 12,411) 12,187] 9,562 |) 4,210 | 5,270 | 1,843 | 2,429 

April vie ...| 16,873 | 9,088 | 11,880 3,187 | 3,600 695 

May nag ve { 7,415 | 6,693 | 10,456 2,417 | 1,001 | 3,238 

June oes vf 4,821 | 5,272) 7,742 761 806 | 3,154 

Total ». | 103,975 |115,930)113,841 | 20,366 | 31,374 |23,966 


* Compiled from monthly returns of Dairy Branch of the Department of Agriculture, 


These monthly records show the seasonal nature of the production and the 
variations in the monthly volume of exports. Production increases in a 
marked degree during the summer months usually attaining a maximum 
between January and March and decreases during the winter, reaching 
a minimum usually in July. 


The principal sources from which butter was imported into the United 
Kingdom during each of the last eleven years are shown below:— 


Taste 731.—Imports of Butter into the Uuited Kingdom, 1929 to 1939. 


Imports of Butter into the United Kingdom from— 


Year 
a 
une, ‘ : Nether- Other Total 
Australia, | New Zealand,| Denmark. Argentina. lands. Countries. Imports. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons, tons. 


1929 43,116 64,636 105,162 17,034 6,761 80,766 317,475 , 
1930 41,158 65,496 111,925 15,706 5,117 84,260 323,662 
1931 62,357 87,491 118,149 21,358 4,380 66,525 360,260 
1932 | 80,947 102,955 125,698 19,504 3,148 80,057 412,309 
1933 97,401 114,429 131,748 13,573 7,458 74,218 438,827 


1934 94,304 137,105 129,944 6,030 10,351 | 102,693 480,427 
1935 | 114,472 125,499 111,506 4,771 16,730 96,349 469,327 
1936 87,541 136,002 106,996 4,164 29,311 109,396 473,410 
1937 71,110 144,642 113,785 8,907 39,454 107,024 484,922 
1938 83,845 139,671 112 860 3,268 35,142 100,270 475,056 


© 1939 90,289 125,162 111,794 4,890 40,950 98,484 471,569 
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Prices of Butler. : 
Since May, 1934 the wholesale price of butter for local sansunetion: has 
been fixed under the “equalisation” agreement referred to on an earlier 
page. The price so fixed was 140s. per ewt. in May, 1934, increased’ to 
149s, 4d. on 29th June, 1937, and to 158s. 8d. ou 8th June, 1938, at which 
price it still remained in March, 1940. In addition there has been a 
customary ‘box charge of 2s. 6d. per ewt. 
The average monthly Sydney parity (Gio.h.); of the top prices prevailing 
for Australian butter in London markets since July, 1931, is shown below, 
together with the annual average, weighted in accordance with quautities 
exported monthly from New South Wales —: 


Taste 732. eet) Parity ‘Prices of Butter in Beane 


" Syduey Parity of Average Top Price London, for Choicest Australian 
‘Butter per ewt. (Australian Currency). 


Month, 


101 oe rhO33-34 [1984 35 1006:80|1006.97 097-98, 1938-89, 1939 40 
anes + 

8. 8. ‘8, | 8, 8. ‘Be 8. 8. 8. 
July i) abbey > 127) LTB 86 "13 96; 126 |, 126) 135 |} 127 


August ees «| (127 J 112.) 98 ‘80 | 103] 132 130 | 132 124, 
September ... ee} 125 4 117) “114 76] 123) 120) 184] 130 134 


October... ee] 1134 110 | 109 72) 181] 171 158 | 124 J137* 
November ... ee| 1126 98 88 79| 112] 120 147 | 115 “137* 
December .., veeef (V5 |. 92 73 15 97 | 103 124] 119 || 137* 


January oe s+| 109 | 87 67 88 | 103 | 103 122 | 134,.| 137* 
February ... eel 115 80 69 94] 102 94 124} 182 137* 
March on of TUT) 77 74 78 ‘91 | 107 181 | 128 | I37* 


‘April | 6 | 70} 73} 79] 95! 116 | 140] 196 | 137% 
May wa! d06-| 82] 79) 83! 103! 1s | 143] 119 | .,137* 
Tans wa 108 |) 84} 79 | «92 | 118 | 190 | 135] 126 | 137* 


‘Annual Average... 117] 90! 78 | 82| a04| 11 | 131] 123 | 136 
* Contract price f.o.b. paid by British Government for expartable:surplus 137s. 2d,.per cwt. | 

In 1938-39 approximately 95 per cent. of Australian butter exported 
was shipped to the United Kingdom and 96 per cent. of this butter was 
sold on a consignment basis, the balance being sold c.if. and e. United 
Kingdom. 

Following the outbreak of war in 1939 the British Government contracted 
to purchase the total exportable surplus of Australian butter available 
to 80th June, 1940, at the following prices f.o.b, Australian port. 


Sterling. . Australian Currency. 
per owt, At per:cwt. 
B. od. Bod 
Choicest hea sia oe 109 9 ‘ 137 24 
First Grade ... ois ine 108 6 : 135 7} 
Second Grade one re 104 11 ; 131 13 
Pastry ‘aes eee ie 102 -0 : 127 6 


Payment is made-to Australian sellers as follows: ‘90 per cent. on shipment 
aud 10 per cent. within 28 days of arrival in 'U.K. or, if vessel is lost, 
estimated date of arrival. 
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Prices Recewed by Dairy Farmers. 

vairy farmers who supply cream to butter factories are paid according 
to its butter-fat content, and the return they receive—calculated as per lb. 
of butter—depends: on the relative proportions of the factory output con- 
sumed in Australia and exported oversea, as well as the prices realised in 
home and oversea markets. 

The average prices paid to dairy farmers for cream supplied to: butter’ 
factories in New South Wales in recent years are shown below, the averages 
being’ stated as per pound of commercial butter :— 


TaBie 733.— rage Prices paid to Dairy Farmers, 
ir 1924 to 1939. 
Average Average Average 
Year, Price to Year. Price to Year. Price to 
Suppliers. Suppliers. Suppliers, 
da. day d. 
1923-24 16-6 1929-30 15-8 1935-36: lls4 
1924-25 13-0 1930-31 12:6 1936-37 12:2 
1925-26 15:8 1931-32 11-2 1937-88: 13-0 
1926-27 16-2 1932-33 9-4 1938-39: 130 
1927-28 16-0 | 1838-34 Bb 
1928-29 17-1 1934-35 9-4 


—— 


The foregoing averages are calculated from records of all factories in 
New South Wales. 

Each month the dairy farmer is paid for his cream at a price estimated 
to be slightly less than the probable proceeds from sales of butter, and at 
tle end of ‘eacli half-year he receives such further sums in the form of 
“deferred pay” as accrue when the actual proceeds of sales are known. The 
halt-yearly adjustments on this account have varied from 4d. to 1$d. per 
pound in reeent. years, and they have been included in the following com- 
parison of monthly prices paid to suppliers of cream to the principal 
North Coast factories :— 


TasiE 784,—Cream for Butter—Monthly Prices Paid to Dairy-farmers, 


1982 to 1939 (North Coast Factories, N.S.W.). 


Month, 1982-33, | 1083-34. | 1934~35. | 1935-86. | 1936-37. 1937-88. 1938-30. 1039-40. 
; Pence per Ib. of ecnxmercial butter (including deferred pay). 

July 124 11} 10§ 12} 143 13% 144; 13} 
August “i 124 114 11} 123 144 133 147; 12} 
September...| 124 113 10} 124- 12% 133 134 13 
October...) 10% e 9i 12 123 13% 12-5 122 
November...) 94 84 88 103 12% 11k | 1148 12h 
December >. 4 78 83 + | 12} 11} 11s 123 
January 9 7h 10 los | 1 123 | 134, 
Webruary ... 8 1g 93 1l 11 12; 134 

March 7h 8k 9} 11 12 13% 1345 

April il, 48 gt 10 113 194 148 | 13-8 

May «| 9h 103. 1 13 134 15i | 134 

dune 10} 103 124 14 133 164 t 13 


* Cost of carting creain to factory (about gd. per lb.) met by factories. 


From July, 1987, charges for transporting cream to the factories (equal 
£6 about éd. per lh.) have been met by the factories. Previously the sup- 
pliers met this cost. 
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CLIEESE, 

Althongh favourable conditions exist in New South Wales for the 
production of cheese the industry has shown little or no expansion in the 
past twenty years. This is said to be due to the fact that production of. 
cheese is relatively unprofitable as compared with other dairying pursuits. 
The annual production is not sufficient for local requirements and appre- 
ciable quantities are imported from other States. Approximately three- 
fourths of the cheese made in New South Wales is produced in the South 
Coast division. The graph published on page 888 illustrates the trend in. 

_ production in recent years. 


The following table shows the production of cheese in factories and on 
farms and the import and export of cheese from New South Wales at 
intervals since 1901:— 


Taste 735.—Cheese—Production, Imports and Exports, 1901 to 1989. 


Production. | Import. Export, 
ded Sonn June { 
i "| Im Factorles.| On Farms. Total, Oversea. I a ads Oversea. § 
Ib. lb. Ib. lb. Ib. Ib. 
1901+ 2,428,599 | 1,410,236 | 3,838,835 | 1,862,000 399,000 191,000 
1906* 3,459,641 | 1,999,004 | 5,458,645 115.000 359,000 133,600 
1911* 4,617,387 843,265 | 5,460,652 129,000 t 141,400 
1916 4,969,374 | 1,010,262 | 5,979,636 479,000 ft 301,200 
1921 5,965,715 441,494 | 6,407,209 31,000 Tt 806,700 
1926 6,321,111 141,424 | 6,462,535 736,000 | 1,288,000¢| 284,000 
1929 6,203,409 135,643 | 6,339,052 256,000 | 2,924,000 229,300 
1930 6,168,295 182,490 | 6,345,785 216.000 | 4,097,000 | 219,400 
1931 6,425,093 90,972 | 6,516,065 18,000 | 3,086,000 188,900 
1932 6,476,737 113,620 | 6,590,357 7,200 | 3,254,000 191,000 
1933 7,053,566 140.240 | 7,193,806 51,600 | 2,778,000 452,000 
1934 8,864,126 208,382 , 9,072,508 28,200 | 2,855,000 736,700 
1935 8,220,229 225,239 | 8,445,468 38,700 | 2,C48,000 ' 9,136,100 
1936 7,060,100 296,103 | 7,356,203 40,440 | 3,568,000 j 540,010 
1937 7,145,170 272,470 | 7,417,640 64,166 | 3,941,000 423,842 
1938 7,701,411 303,462 | 8,004,873 56,134 | 3,963,000 | 1,080,588 
19389 7,193,022 292,885 | 7,485,907 83,702 | 3,858,000 294,472 
*Calendar yerr. t Not available, t Exclu ling Imports hy rail. § Including ships’ storee— 
Australian produce only. {| Approximate Interstate imports by sea and railways. 


The average annual consumption of cheese in New South Wales is 
approximately 11,000,000Ib., or 41b. per head of population. 


Conpensep Minr.. 
In 1988-39 there were four factories for the manufacture of condensed, 
concentrated and powdered milk in New South Wales. The quantities 
made in each of the past three years were as follows:— 


1936-37. 1937-38. 1938-1939. 
Tb. Ib. Ib. 
Concentrated milk ...0 0.0.0... ue 1,449,271 1,785,955 2,332,097 
Condensed milk iiss ewer, Petco nde 4,856,537 3,819,862 3,815,546 
Powdered milk tosses ane vee, 526,709 1,951,200 2,551,748 


In making these and other milk products such as sterilised cream and 
malted milk, 4,864,331 gallons of milk and 826 tons of sugar were used in 
1938-39, and the value of the products was £473,501. 
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Pias. 


The number of pigs in New South Wales at 31st March, 1939, was 377,344, 
including 289,400 under one year old and 87,944 one year and_over; the 
latter are mainly breeding stock. Comparative figures over a period of years 
are shown below :— i. 


TasLe 736.—Pigs in New South Wales, 1900 to 1939. 


Youn of Five | Number of | at sist ataron, | Number ot 
1900 (Dec.) 233,186 1922 385,846 
1905, 264,357 1933 388,273 
i9lo sg, 246,964 1934 367,116 
1916 (June) 304,140 1935 397,535 
1921, 322,146 1936 436,944. 
1926 ,, 354,015 1937 390,780 
1931s, 320,835 1938 356,765 
1936 (March) 395,143 1939 377,344 


Pig breeding in New South Wales is usually carried on in association 
with dairying. The numbers in the State have fluctuated over the past 
seven years without showing any sustained increase. The extent of pig 
breeding, however, is not accurately reflected in variations in the number 
of pigs at the end of the year, but rather in the extent of slaughtering in 
conjunction with increase or decrease in numbers. A comparison for periods 
-of five years ended 1984 and 1989 is shown below :— 


TasLe 737.—Pigs—Annual Increase or Decrease, 1930 to 1939. 


Number at end Number at end) = Number 


Number 
Year ended of year, Slaughtered Year ended of year, Slaughtered 
31st March. Tnerense (Hor aueng Your. 31st March. eee ( cy during Year. 
1930* . ed(4) 11,894 405,639 || 1935 ... (+) 30,419 505,059 
1931* ... w((+) 10,832 417,502 || 1936 ... vel(+) 39,409 595,624 
1932... (+) 51,515 425,385 || 1937 ... wel(—) 46,164 613,857 
1933... el(+) 2,427 452,807 || 1988 ... val(—) 34,015 536,863 
19384 ... wf(—) 21,157 461,205 | 1939 .., t+) 20,579 552,939 
Total ...(+) 55,511 | 2,162,638 Total...) 10,228 | 2,804,347 


* Year ended 30th June. 


The average annual number of pigs slaughtered las increased as follow :— 


Preeee Average annual 
Taye vous number of pigs 
E sla ghitered, 


1924 299,702 
1929 408,827 
1934 432,507 


1939 560,869 
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The following statement shows the number of pigs in divisions of the 
State in various years since 1921 :— 


TasLe 738.—Pigs in Divisions, 1921 to 1939. 


1921, 1926, 19381. 1937. 1938. 1939. 

Division. June. | June, June. | March. March. March, , 
North Coast aus | 117,220 | 174,396 | 152,248 | 171,596] 166,882 | 176,394 
Hunter and Manning ...| 49,424 70,670 64,287 74,539| 76,918 81,860 
Metropolitan... «| 20,863 20,182 16,924 20,694) 17,906 18,627 
South Coast eee | 21,396 34,922 26,958 31,951 30,127 31,279 

Total, Coastal »..| 208,903 | 300,170 | 260,412 | 298,780] 291,833 | 308,160 
Tablelands aes «| 29,700 26,366 20,553 24,099} 21,178 21,842 
Western Slopes .., or 39,599 36,537 | 35,508 46,819) 29,919 31,218 
Other any aus w| 28,051 19,601 | 17,868 21,082 13,840 16,124 


Total, New South 
Wales ... | 806,253 | 382,674 | 334,331 | 390,780] 356,765 | 377,344 


Sixty-eight per cent. of the pigs at 31st March, 1939, were in the North 
Coast and Hunter and Manning Divisions. 


Bacon and Hams. 


The output of bacon and hams from factories and farms in New South 
Wales and the net interstate imports (as far as recorded) at intervals since 
1901 are shown hereunder :— 


TaBLE 789.—Bacon and Ham, Production 1901 to 1939. 


Production of Bacon and Ham, : 
penal Tan ian 
SOW Sane, Factory. Yarm, rae Tateratate. § 

Ib. | Tb. Tb. ‘Tb. 

1901* 7,392,100 3,688,800 11,080,900 1,216,700 
1911* 13.393,500 2,709,300 16,102,800 Tt 
1916 11,637,900 1,938,700 13,576,690 t 
1921 14,625,800 1,631,400 16,257,200 t 
1926 21,548,888 1,409,483 22,958,371 9,500,000 
1929 22,340,106 747,165 23,087,271 8.300,000 
1930 20,984,249 632,223 21,616,472 9,900,00Q_—; 
1931 20,984,266 916,928 . 21,901,194 ‘8,400,000 
1932 19,442,931 1,025,328f 20,468 ,259 7,400,000 
1933 19,250,875 1,225,680t 20,476,555 6,446,000 ! 
1934 19,963,793 1,127,794f 21,091,587 | 6,982,900. 
1935 18,709,766 957,853t 19,667,619 “7,979,700 
1936 21,155,669 901,789t 22,057,458 | 8,418,000 
1937 21,255,483 814,377f 22,069,860 8,936,788 
1938 20,795,580 579,111f 21,374,691 8,063,076 
1939 21,721,914 || 431,442$ 22,153,356 8,381,652 

* Calendar yeor. t Not: available. } Year ended 31s: March. § Approximate, 


|} Excludes 4,265,331 lb. eured from green bacon from other Stat es. 


During the first decade of the period under review, and between 1921 
and 1929, the production of bacon showed a substantial increase, but since 
the latter year the quantity has been fairly steady at a somewhat lower level. 
Apparently the greater quantity of pig meat available has been used as pork. 
The oversea exports of pig products (pork, bacon and ham) from New 
Sonth Wales in 1938-39 totalled 11,339 ewt. (including 9,008 ewt. of pork) 
as compared with 15,518 ewt. in 1937-38. 
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Lard, 

Statistics showing the total production of lard are not available. During 
the year ended 30th June, 1939, the quantity extracted in factories 
amounted to 662,352 lb., valued at £15,678, but as manufacture is conducted 
in many other establishments, as well as on farms, this quantity represents 
only a portion of the total output. 

During the twelve months ended 30th June, 1939, the overseas exports of 
lard and refined animal fats amounted to 1,454,998 Ib., valued at £17,572 
and imports from oversea countries to 22,827 lb., valued at £1,174. 


Exports or Dairy Propucts. 


The following table shows the oversea exports of the principal dairy 
products from New South Wales, inclusive of ships’ stores, at intervals since 
1891. The particulars for 1891 and 1901 relate to New South Wales 
produce only, but in later years the figures include a small quantity of 
produce of other Australian States. New South Wales produce exported 
through other States is excluded from account. Since 1984-35 a substantial 
quantity of butter from. New South Wales has been shipped abroad fron» 
Brisbane, Queensland. 

TasLe 740.—Oversea Exports of Butter, Cheese, Milk and Bacon 
(from N.S.W.) 1891 to 1989. 


Oversen Exports (including Ships’ Stores). t 


Year Milk—Preserved 
Pre é Butter. | Cheese. Condens ete. : Baconand Eam. 
Quantity. Value, | Quantity Value, | Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.| Value. 
Ib. (000 £ Ib. (000) £ lb. (000) £ Ib. (000) £ 
1891* ll 478 18 411 9 380 


1901* 8,700 | 379,342 491; 4,359 196 2,525 96 3,007 
1911* .| 33,044 | 1,618,993 141 3,723 1,127 | 17,471 618 17,561 
1921 28,429 | 3,458,280 S07 | 49,813 | 11,576 |691,122 | 1,357 | 132,075 
1931 31,793 | 1,698,835 189 8,969 497 | 18,006 552 28,646. 
1932 39,823 | 2,010,246 191 8,756 650 | 22,957 530 28.326. 
1933 42,901 | 1,832,362 464 | 18,621 852 | 32,340 539 38,936 
1934 59,635 | 2.149.546 | 800 | 25,745 865 | 30.313 571 30,435, 
19385 58,028 | 2,182,429 2,136 | 55,413 2,569 | 196,668 591 33,825 
1936 33,278 | 1,675,728 540 | 18,228 2,592 | 194,207 631 36,286. 
1937 20,787 | 1,033,007 424 | 15,724 2,342 | 154,923 740 41,182 
1938 31,758 | 1,919,132 1,081 | 46,263 3.210 | 207,516 659 42,250) 
1939 24,391 | 1,382,876 294 | 12,121 2,979 | 247,806 464 28,268. 


*Calendar year, + Australian produce only. 


The values of other dairy and farmyard products exported overseas in 
1938-39 were as follows:—Frozen pork, £29,998; frozen poultry, £18,354; 
eggs, £205,777; live pigs and poultry, £587. The grand total was £1,925,782, 
including the items listed in the foregoing table. Lard is not included. 

Tn 1938-39, 1,008,918 lb. of frozen pork was exported oversea from New 
South Wales as compared with 1,339,967 Ib. in 1937-38 and approximately 
1,000,000 1b. in the half-year ended December, 1939. 


Pouttry-F arsine. 


Poultry-farming was conducted formerly in conjunction with dairying; 
but the interests involved have become important commercially, and a 
distinct industry has been developed. [Returns collected as at 31st March, 
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1939, showed that there were 2,196 holdings of one acre or more in extent 
devoted mainly to poultry farming. In addition, many smaller holdings 
not included in these returns are used for raising poultry as a commercial 
pursuit, and some farms utilised mainly for agriculture, dairying or grazing, 
earry large numbers of poultry. The returns showed that at 81st 
March, 1939, there were 2,853 holdings, carrying poultry for commercial 
purposes to the extent of 150 head or more. Of these, 1,863 were in the 
county of Cumberland and 608 in other coastal districts. 

Owing to the relatively small area of land required for poultry farming 
it has been difficult to make a complete survey, but with special facilities 
the scope of the collection was widened in 1935. 

Complete statistics of poultry production are not available, but a general 
estimate based on recorded production indicates that the farm value of 
production during 1938-39 was approximately £3,853,000. 

The numbers of poultry enumerated in returns supplied annually under 
the Census Act are shown below for each year from 1935, when action was 
taken to obtain a more comprehensive record than was previously available. 
The data afford some guidance as to the trend of the industry during the 
last few years, but in view of the difficulty of obtaining complete records 
of all small poultry keepers, it is probable that the number of poultry in 
the State is much greater than the figures shown in the table :— 


Tanne 741.-—Poultry in New South Wales, 1985 to 1939. 


As at | chickens, | Ducks, eto. | Geese, ete. | Turkeys, ete. “Fowl, 
2 nickens Ue. ete, eese, etc. urkeys, etc. fowl, 
31st March aa | ; : ‘ and other. 


1935 5,251,000 219,000 31,000 244,000 | 12,000 
1936 5,263,000 202,000 30,000 232,000 | 11,000 
1937 5,112,000 189,000 | 27,000 226,000 9,800 
1938 5,052,000 191,000 25,000 211,000 | 10,500 
1939 5,066,000 180,000 25,000 209,000 | 10,000 


The numbers shown above include poultry recorded on holdings with less 
than 150 stock-—2,791,170 fowls, chickens, etc., in 1989—also the number of 
poultry, as estimated by local collectors, on holdings other than those used 
for agricultural and pastoral purposes. 

The statistics shown below are compiled from returns collected under 
the Census Act in respect of farms with at least 150 head of poultry, from 
which products were marketed :— 


Tasie 742.—Commercial Poultry Farms, 1930 to 1939. 


Stock at 31st March. Poultry 
Number Eges Chickens Consumed 
Year ended of Produced. Hatched or Sold for 
31st March. Farms Chickens Other Thousand For Sale as Table 

F under six Fowl dozen. Day-Olds, Purposes. 

months old, DNs (Head.) 
*1930 | 2,033. 301,753 1,126,957 10,884 775,860 602,000 
#1931 1 2,106 349,849 1,207,068 11,583 1,104,048 654,000 
1932 2,323 204,069 1,401,957 12,822 1,190,451 759,000 
1933 2,507 232,507 1,536,981 14,066 1,383,732 1,039,472 
1934 2,598 209,505 1,760,739 15,544 1,423,428 1,099,539 
1935 3,474 258,217 2,063,398 18,517 1,278,337 1,248,207 
1936 3,296 181,464 2,083,070 19,065 1,537,671 1,109,272 
1937 3,094 165,837 1,994,273 19,405 1,647,364 1,109,833 
1938 2,815 186,793 1,979,889 19,741 1,676,277 1,059,802 
1939 2,853 208 ,801 2,065,672 20,042 $2,445,420 1,078,458 


” * Year ended 30th June. + Includes Hatcheries. 
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The apparent increase in number of chickens hatched for sale as day-olds 
jn 1938-39 was due in part to a record demand, but also (and mainly) to 
the inclusion of conrplete records of certain hatcheries not formerly re- 
corded. ; : 


Assuming that the mean of the number of stock over six months old at 
the beginning and end of the year represents approximately the number 
of laying stock in respective years (with some deduction for male stock), 
it would appear that the average egg production is in the vicinity of ten 
dozen per hen per year. It is generally accepted that a fair average cee. 
production on well-snanaged commercial poultry farms is twelve dozen per 
len per year. 


Returns received from commercial poultry farms disclosed that 1,078,458 
head of poultry were consumed or sold for consumption during 1938-39. 
The Table Bird Council of New South Wales, established in November, 
1936, is endeavouring to expand the market for table poultry. 


Special attention is devoted to improving the laying qualities of the 
different breeds, and egg-laying competitions, organised originally by 
private subscriptions, have been conducted since 1901 at the Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College. These competitions attract widespread interest among 
poultry-farmers. An annual report in bulletin form, giving particulars and 
tabulated results of these competitions, is issued by the Department of 
Agricultiwe. The most successful laying breeds have proved to be the 
Australorp, the White Leghorn, the Rhode Island Red, and the Langshau. 
The Australorp was produced in Australia, Black Orpington blood being pre- 
dominant. A Government Poultry Expert and staff carry out experimental 
work and assist poultry farmers in selecting breeding stock, culling’ the 
hens, and in dealing with general problems associated with the industry. 
Owing to the ease with which poultry diseases spread, a system of quaran- 
tine is in operation to obviate the introduction of endemic diseases from 
beyond the State, and to combat outbreaks of local origin. 


Calculations covering the maintenance of fowls competing in the Hawkes- 
bury Agricultural College laying tests in recent years show that feeding 
costs (with food purchased at wholesale rates and freight and cartage 
added) amounted to 7s. per bird per year in 1938-39 and 6s. 3d. per bird in 
1939-40. As the feeding costs in this:competition are based upon Sydney 
market prices plus freight and cartage, they are indicative of the average 
costs of feeding on commercial poultry farms. In successive years ending 
in March the feeding costs per hen per annuin were :— 


s. d. s. d s. d. 
1928-29 .. 8 7 1932-33 7 0 1936-37 8 8 
1929-30 ... 910 1933-34 ... 6 3 1937-38 9 6 
1930-31 ... 7 3 1934-35 ... 5 9 1938-39 7 0 
1931-32 ... 5 9 1935-36 ... 7 2 1939-40 6 3 


The course of prices of wheat, maize, bran and pollard is indicate 4m 
Table 598. 
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Prices of Eggs. oa i 


' The average monthly wholesale prices of new-laid hen eggs per dozen in 
Sydney since January, 1932, are shown in the following table, together 
with the average price in each year weighted in accordance with the 
seasonal. expectation of laying :— 


TaBiE 743.—Wholesale Prices of Eggs, 1932 to 1939. 


Month. Weight.) 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935, | 19386. 1937 1938, | 1939, 

d. d d. d. d. d. d. d., 

January «| 18 12°8 13°8 12:0 | 12.0 | 148] 15:2 | 176 18:3 
February ...|_ 11 140 | 160 | 14:2 | 126 | 170] 185 | 188 | 225 
March oes 7 16°6- | 16:2 16:4 14°8 | 191 21:0 20:7 17°3 
April ... we) 6 20:0: | 22:1 | 188 | 19:8 |, 206:; 21-0 | 240 | 20-1 
May .. ie 4 22:4 20-1 20:2 20°8 | 21:0} 21:0 24:0 21:0 
June .., wf 6 19:0 | 182 | 17:5. | 184 | 180{ 21:0 | 23:5 | 203 
duly | 10 15:2 15:9 14:9 15:7 | 16°8 20°3 18:0 15:0 
August | 16 13-0 12:8 13°1 133 | 14:0 158 15:9 12:7 


September ...) 19 12:0 10°7 12:0 12:0 | 140 14:0 13:9 12:0 
October «| 19 12:0 8:6 12:0 12:0 | 140 | 140 13:0 12:0. 
November .,.| 17 12:0 87 12:0 12:0 | 15:0 | 14:0 13:7 12:0 
December ..,| 16 12:9 101 12:0: 126 | 15:0.| 15:5 14:8 14:0 


fastimuted weight- 
favor Pe yaa | 13-8 | 127 | 196 | 135 | 156] 164 | 165 | 151 


The monthly averages are unweighted and represent the mean of the daily 
quotations. Prices are quoted also for medium. and pullet eggs, but these are 
rot included above, 


Egg Marketing Board. 


The Neg Marketing Board was constituted in terins of the Marketing of 
Primary Products Act after a poll of producers taken in September, 1928. 
The Board, which consists of three members elected by producers and two: 
nominated. by the Government, covnnenced operations in May, 1929, for the 
formation of a.compulsory marketing pool. Polls of producers were taken 
also in 1931, 1934 and 1938, and on each occasion a large majority of the 
votes favoured this system of marketing. 


In 1933 the Board’s mandatory powers were suspended in view of a possi- 
bility of conflict with the constitutional powers of the Commonwealth in. 
relation to interstate trade. Pending an alteration in the law, the Board 
functioned as a voluntary organisation of producers in administering the 
1983-34 pool. Amendments to the Marketing Act were passed and the 
compulsory pool was commenced again in August, 1934. 


The area of the Board’s jurisdiction embraces the counties of Cumber- 
land and Northumberland and the shires of Nattai and Wollondilly. This 
area includes extensive districts centring on Syduey and Newcastle. All 
persons having more than 20 head of female fowls of productive age within 
this area are required to consign the eggs to the Egg Marketing Board, 
unless permitted by the Board, under contract, to sell their eggs privately 
as exempt producers. : 


Prey 
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’ #& summary relating to recent pools is. shown below :~ 


Tape 744.—Heg Marketing Board, 1982 to 1939. 


Eggs under. Board’s 


"Administration, Realisations’ by Board. 
Pool Loeal Sales. Exports. 
Year, Sold by | Handled 
exempt by Total. Average Average: posi of 
=e : g ’ ye 
Producers:| Board, Quantity. ¢ per Quantity. : per og 
| | zen: | net. () | dozen. 
Thousantl dozens. doz. d. doz. d. ad 
1931-32 ...| 6,208 9,478 | 15,686 | 5,688,406 | 12-55 | 8,789,906 | 13-56 6:06 


1932-33 ...| 5,551 | 10;795 | 16,346 | 5,077,904 | 18-52 | 5,717,282 | 12-52 549° 


1933-34 ... b 11,933 6 7,032,955 | 11-70 | 4,900,050-| 11-84; 5:13 


4934-35 ...| 5,311 | 14,744 | 20,055 | 7,862,317 | 12°75 | 6,881,820'| 11-15 $95 


1935-36 ..., 6,250 | 14,506 | 20,756: | 9,734,977 | 18°72 | 4;770,690 | 13:32 4:83 


1936-37 ..., 5,893 | 15,148 | 21,041 |10,048,240 15-22 | 5,100,000 12-21 4°54 


3,292,050 | 1241 4:99 


1938-39 ...) 6,978-] 13;453 | 20,426: 10,161,377 | 15°51 


1937-38 ...| 6,359 | 18,983 | 20,342 | 9,750,334 | 16-73 | 4,232,880 | 14°72 4°71 
| 


(a) Sydney basis—including exchange premiums, (vb) Not available. 


Of the total of 20,426,000: dozen eggs disposed of under the Board’s 
‘administration in 1938-39; 17;136)476 dozen (inclusive of sales by producer 
‘agents) were sold in. Australia. 


Local sales: by tlie: Board in 1988-39 realised £656,785 or an average price 
of 15.51d. per dozen,.as compared. with £679,807. and 16.73d.. per dozen. in 
1937-88. These included eggs of all grades, whereas only first-grade eggs 
were exported: 


Export sales in 1988-39: realised £238,698, or 17.40d, per dozen, of which 
£68,425, or 4.99d. per dozen, represented. cost of packing material; trans- 
porting,. insurance, etc., and producers: were paid £195,971, or 14.29di. per 
dozen in respect of eggs exported. Particulars for 1987-38 were :—Hxport 
sales, £842,710, or 19.43d. per dozen; translipping and marketing costs, 
£83,057, or 4.71d. per dozen; and payments to producers, £258,198, or 14.64d. 
per dozen.. 


‘In 1988-39 the Board handled 13,453,000-dozen eggs of all grades, as com: 
pared with 18,983,000 dozen in 1937-38, and producers received approxi 
imately £873;000 or an average of 15:57d. per dozen in 1938-39, and £940,348 
equal to 16.14d. per dozen in 1987-28. 


The average price per dozen paid to producers: for all: eggs received: by the 
Board: (subject to pool: deduction) was:—1930-31, 15.06d.; 1931-32, 13:61d.; 
4932-33, 12.15d; 1933-34, 12.65d.; 1934-35, 12.75d.; 1935-36, 13.75d.; 1936-37, 
15.28d.; 1987-38;.16.14d. and in- 1988-39, 15:57d: 


Cousignors to the Board contributed to the 1938-89 pool at the rate of 
41d. per dozen and 5 per. cent. on gross: advauce to 30th January, 1989,.and 
thereafter to 3rd June; 1939, at the rate of 2d. per dozen and 5 per cents on 

* 40183—F 
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gross advance. Producer agency contributions during the 1988-39 pool were 
at the rate of 1d. per dozen to 23rd January, 1939, and thereafter 2d. per 
dozen to the close of the pool year, 3rd June, 1939. 


Oversea and Interstate Trade in Eggs. 


The production of eggs in New South Wales (and in the Commonwealth 
zs a whole) is in excess of requirements for home consumption, and sub- 
stantial quantities arc exported. The United Kingdom is the only important 
oversea market. I'gegs from Australia are shipped on consignment, and 
the returns secured are governed by the state of the market at the time of 
sale, 


The egg export season is confined to the latter half of the calendar year, 
arrivals in the United Kingdom usually extending from September to 
January, though at times shipments arrive as early as August and as late 
as February and March. ‘These are winter months in the Northern 
Hemisphere and supplies in the United Kingdom are seasonably small. 
Prices in London are then considerably higher than in the spring and 
summer months (March to June). 


Prices obtained for Australian eggs in London in recent seasons are 
shown in the appended table :— 


Tanie 745.—London Prices of Australian Eggs, 1935 to 1939. 


Australian Eggs—Prices in London. 
Per Great Hundred (10 dozen)—Sterling. 


Month. 15-Ib. Pack. 16-Ib. Pack. 


1935-86. | 1935-37. | 1937-38. i 1938-39. | 1935-36. | 1936-37. | 1937-38. | 1938-39. 


d| s. d| s. d.| 8. dj s. dv] ss dl s. do] ss de 

October ,.. 12 5 12 11 12 8 12 6 12 10 13 4 13 1 13 0 

November 12 0 12 9 12 7 12 1 12 2 13° 2 13° 2 12 8 

December 12 4 9 8 13 9 10 11 13.0 ll 7 14 2 jae 
1 0 | 


January ... | 12 7 2/ 111 910} 13 0 710] 12 4! 1010 


On eggs from foreign countries the British tariff (imposed in 1932) is 
ts, 1s. 6d., and 1s. 9d. per great hundred (10 doz.) for packs up to 14 Ib. 
from 14 Ib. to 17 Ib., and of over 17 lb., respectively. No duty is payable on 
eggs imported from British countries (except the Irish Free State), but the 
extent of this preference has had little cffect in improving marketing 
opportunities for Empire producers. 


British Government's Purchase of Eggs, 1989-40. 


In October, 19389 the British Government contracted to purehase the 
Australian exportable surplus of eggs for 1939-40. Under Regulations 
made under the National Security Act, 1939 on 8th November, 1939 the 
Commonwealth Government was empowered to expropriate eggs (rights 
in which thereupon become claims to compensation) and it may buy eggs, 
use and sell, export or otherwise dispose of eggs it may acquire or purchase. 
Eggs may not be exported except under license from the Minister for 
Commerce, and all eggs exported must be consigned to the British Ministry 
of Food. 

An Egg Supervision Committee of four members (including the Chair- 
man of the Egg Marketing Board of New South Wales) was appointed 
under the Regulations to facilitate performance of any contract made for 
the sale and export of eggs to the United Kingdom, and generally, to manage 
and control, on behalf of the Commonwealth, the handling, storage, pro- 
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tection, ireatment and shipment of eggs. The Committee is required so to 
regulate exports that the retention of sufficient eggs for domestic consump- 
tion 1s ensured. 


The contract covered all eggs packed for export up to 31st December, 1939 
and ineluded eggs requisitioned in the United Kingdom since the outbreak 
of war and prior to signing of the contract. The quantity was stated as 
900,000 long hundred (9 million dozen) and subject to shipping space being 
available, any further exportable quantity was to be accepted on the terms 
arranged for the quantity specified. The sale was cffected f.o.b., Australian 
port. Payment was to be made as to 85 per cent. on shipment, and as to the 
remaining 15 per cent., within 28 days of arrival, or due date of arrival 
should auy vessel be lost. The eggs are subject to inspection upon arriyal 
and deductions are to be made for inferior quality and breakages. Res- 
ponsibility for storage rests with the Commonwealth Government up to the 
time and point of shipment, but the British Government agreed, should 
prolonged storage occur owing to lack of shipping space, to make payment 
toward the additional costs incurred, and also on account in accordance 
with arrangements to be agreed upon by the two Governments. 


The British Government assumed all risks of fire or other damage from 
the lading of eggs at the initial port of shipment. 


The prices fixed for eggs were :— 


Fer Long Hundred. Sterling. gooncen 

s. d. “os. de 
134 1b. and t4]b. packs* .., ies 7:11:07 9 10°83 
15 1b. and 16 1b. packs - os 9 9:50 12 2°87 
17 1b. and 181b, packs va ra 9 10°60 12 4:25 


* Yor New South Wales 14 Ib. pack afloat or packed before 27th September, 1939, the British 
Governnient agreed to pay 8s. 6°85d. sterling (10s. 8°66d. A.C.) per long hundred. 


Oversea Exports, Eggs and Poultry. 


The following table shows the recent trend of the oversea export trade in 
poultry and eggs :— 


Taste 746.—Oversea Exports of Eggs and Poultry, 1930 to 1939. 
(from New South Wales.) 


Year Eggs in Shell. Frozen Poultry. 
eed : oe 
80th Jume. | Quantity. Value, Quantity. | Value. | 
doz. | £ pairs, £ £ 

1930 | 1,627,367 | 123,44% 11,445 15,545 138,888 
1931 2,388,126 | 139,782 5,312 5,022 144,804 
1932 3,627,858 | 191,140 23,676 25,986 217,126 
1933 6,297,211 372,254 26,813 28,233 400,487 
1934 5,689,526 308,244 17,493 9,555 317,809 


1935 | 6,843,489 | 356,292 14,675 9,363 365,655 
1936 | 5,137,424 | 263,695 25,763 21,447 285,042 
1987 | 5.4£9,732 822.082 26,433 23,598 345,680 
1938 | 4,381,506 268,258 27,377 | 28,995 297,253 


1939 | 3,427,702 | 205,759 19,294 18,295 224,054 
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Particulars as:to the interstate imports of-eggs into ‘Sydney ‘by rat and 
by-sea.in the years ended 30th June, 1937 to 1939, collected by the Director 
of Marketing are summarised below :— 


‘Tarte 747—Interstate Imports.of Eggs, 1937 to 198 


1936-37. 1937-38. 1938-39. 
State Whence : 
:Imported. j ° - 
: In Shell. Pulp. In Shell. Pulp, In Shell. -Bulp. ; 
doz. ewt. doz. cwh. doz. ewt, 
Wictoria ane _ae.| 380,760 1,325 | 401,940 1,403 395,580 5,464 
Queensland... ...| 247,020 308,490 St 340,020 ae 
‘South Australia ..| 340,610 11, 801 | 698;580 11,527 461,340 9,110 
‘Western Australia... ieee a Se ee cee 
—"- — | + = 
Total «| 968,390 “Is, 155 1,409,010 ) 12,930 |1,196,940 } 14,574 
| 


One owt, of egg pulp is equivalent to approximately 93) dozen eggs 


-BEE-KEEPING. 

The bee-keeping industry is imextensive, and -is conducted generally 
as an adjunct to other rural occupations. There are, however, a number 
of commercial apiaries, and migratory beekeeping has tended to increase. 
Good table honey is obtained from the ‘flora of native eucalypts of many 
varieties. 

The industry is subject to regulation in terms of the Apiaries Act in 
order to prevent the spread of disease amongst bees. Frame hives must be 
used and ‘box jnives. are prohibited. 

From 1st November, 1929, to 81st August, 1982, honey was marketed by a 
board in terms of the Marketing.of Primary Products Act. The arrange- 
ment was terniinated as a result of a poll of apiarists, 

Statistics collected under the Census Act which are published below 
represent, in the main, the extent. of -bee-keepimg.on holdings of one acre 
and upwards, but'hives are maintained on smaller areas; complete informa- 
tion regarding these is not available. The .records, therefore, are incom- 
plete, 

‘Tn 1938-89 returns were obtained from 2,622:holdings on which bee ‘hives: 
were kept. The particulars recorded in cach of the last ten years are 
shown below :— : 


Taste 748.—Bee Hives and Honey Production, 1980 to 1939. 


‘Bee fives, tre 
iol 
Season, Honey. of Tone Yrer| Deeswax, 
Productive. prognctlve: zomM, “ive, oy 
Noa, No. No th. |b. Ih. 

1929-30 32,420 10;860 43,280 2,101,619 6458 35,493 
1930-BE 0) 6. 80U B.5R5 45385 2.643.871 | 718 36,460 
19% 1-32 38.080 11,251 49.350 2,123,233 55:7 27,933 
1932-33 46.523 132442 59,965 2,921,242 62:8 38,715 
1933-34 36,552 19,204. ° 55,756 “1,397 426 | 38-2 27,069: 
1934-35 ‘67,179 15,193 82,363 5,439,677 R235 70,564 
1985-36 “76,481 19875 § 96,356 4,577,097 .59°8 62,886. 
1936-37 67,807 25,277 93,084 2,935,282 43°3 52,461 
1937-38 74,301 20,345 94,646 ‘3,356,609 ABD 49,945. 
1838-39 60,346 25,895 86,241 2,723,719 | A531 43,.780° 


+ Increase in number of-hives principally due: to-more comprehensive collection of returns. 
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The yield per productive hive is: subject to ‘marked fluctuations according 
to seasonal conditions,:and these were exceptionally favourable in 1984-35, 
-when .more honey was produced than in any earlier year. Owing to.dry 
weather production declined in 1935-86 and 193637 but a large surplus 
from earlier seasons .rendered marketing difficult. A publicity campaign, 
to which the Commonwealth Government contributed £1,500, proved very 
successful in stimulating sales of honey, and endeavours are being made 
to establish an export scheme with a standardised system of packing and 
blending. In 1988-39 the quantity of honey exported oversea from :New 
South Wales was 429,068 lb., valued at £8,570, 


The estimated value of:the production from bees was £51,000 in 1987-38 
and £42,500 in 1988-89, the quantity of honey -and beeswax -produced in 
each division of those years being as follows :— 

Taste 749.—Honey and Beeswax produced, 1937-388 and 1938-39, 


1937-38. j 1938-39. 
Division, - 
; | Honey. | Beeswax. | i Honey, J Beeswax. 
Tb, th. ‘tb, Ib. 
Coastal Ses eile a 973,738 17,786 1,417,171 123,799 
Tableland GG as «| 1,320,787 21,645 804,147 11,626 
Western Slopes nag a 894,149 9,261 450,503 7,673 
Central Plains, Riverina, and 167,985 1,253 51,898 | 682 
Western Division. — —— —-—||— : _—— 
Total... ..| 3,356,609 49,945 | 2,723,719 “43,780 
{ 


Vaiue or Dairy AND F'arMyarpD PRODUCTION. 


The farm value of production in the dairying aud farmyard industries 
in 1938-89 amounted to £16,400,000 and was greater than in any year since 
1920-21. The dairying industry yielded £11,118,000; pigs, £1,391,000;. 
poultry, £3;858,000; and bees, £48,060. The farm value of production at 
intervals since 1911 was as follows: 


TaBLe 750.—Value of Dairy and Farmyard Production, ;}1911 to 1989. 


l Milk (not | Stock Slaughtered. 
ilk £ il g learner rena 5 
Year. muttene yarns itnttey hi Milch Pi ae ‘eee. Bees. Total. 
i, Cheese), | Cows, etc. 188. 
1 
(200) | (000) | (000) | (000) | (000) | (000) | (000) | (000) 
£ ‘£ £ £ £ : “£ £ £ 

1911 3,631 -129 619 389 447 | ‘1,280 39 6.5384 
1911-16* | "3,642 161 873 424 526 1,600 30 7,256: 
1916-21* | 5;471 253 1,902 671 1,038 : 2,500 38 11,873: 
1921-26* | 6,003 214 2,589 917 11,069 ; 2,719 36 13,547 
1926-31* | ‘6,550 223 2,504 495 1,148 | 3,213 37 14,170 
1932-36* | §,557 188 2,211 ‘635 858 | 2,837 53 12,339 
1928-29 6,822 228 2,658 571 11,2387 | 2,999 44 14,559 
1929-30 6,884 234 . 2,608 524, 1,105 | 3,140 44 14,5389 
1930-31 5,974 ‘176 1,964 456 8389 | 2,584 46 12,039 
1931-32 ‘5,821 182 1,887 276 730 | 2,595 3 11,525 
1982-33 5,098 190 2,138 514 747 | 2,728 AT 11,462 
1933-84 5,221 199 2,206 641 821 | 2,603 22 41,713 
1934-35 5,800 179 2,304 771 913 | 2,823 95 12,885 
1935-36 5,846 188 2,521 973 1,077 | 3,439 68 14,112 
1936-37 5,629 217 2,740 1,017 1,242 | 33704 43 14,592 
1937-38 | -6,582 240 2,876 1,169 1,299 , 3;896 51 ‘16,113 
1938-39 6,489 223 “3,177 1,224 1,391 3,853 43 16,400 


* Yearly average. 
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Prices or Farmyarp Propucrs, 


The average wholesale prices obtained in the Sydney markets for ihe 
principal kinds of dairy and poultry farm produce in each of the last seven 
years are shown in the following table. The average quoted for the year 
represents the mean of the prices ruling each month, and does not take 
into account the quantity sold during the month. 


TaBLe 751.—-Prices of Dairy and Farmyard Products, 1933 to 1939. 


Dal aNd Fanlbey 1983. 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937, | 1938. | 1939. 
8. a. | 8. d. sd 8. d. s. dj; 8. d,| 8. d 

Mik ..  ..gall 16), 15 7)]1 6:16 15 | 1 52 1 52 
Butter... 000. Ib) 2 ld ol 21! bt 38 1 1°38 1 35) 1 45 1 5 
Cheese .. «5; 0 76 0 78; 0 G3: 0 &7) 010) 0106 0 11 
Hams »| 1 OL 1 U8) 1 19 1 17] 1 389 1 54 1 39 
Bacon (sides) .,. ,,/ 0 87 O O97] 0 93 O 94) O 117) 1 O4 O117 
Eggs (new laid) doz.| 1 24 1 26) 1 27) 1 46! 1 56 1 Gli 1 44 
Poultry— 

Towls— 

(Cockerels) ...pr. 6 0; 6 1 64: 6 9 7T 4 7 9 6 5 
Drakes— | : H 

(Muscovy)... 55 87; 87;}8 7! 9 4); 10 6] 10 6] 99 
Ducks— 

(Muscovy)... ,,| 56 4] 5 7 | 5 6 | 5 7 6 4) 610) 65 
Geese... «. 5 | 611} 8 0] 724) 7 8 9 6/ 9 4!) 85 
Turkeys (cocks) ,,/ 23 4/22 2 |22 3 /25 6 | 29 6) 29 4/281 
Bee produce-— 

Honey .. Ib] 0 37 0 46) 0 386 0 37; 0 BN O 39 O 4:1 
Wax... «. »! 0 16 1 67/ 17, 1 5 1 45) 1 46 1 49 


The weighted average ef the Sydney wholesale prices of cight principal 
dairy and farmyard products, viz. butter, cheese, bacon, ham, eggs, con- 
densed milk, honey and lard are shown in the following table of index 
numbers, in which the prices of 1911 are taken as the base and represented 
by 1,000 :—- 


Tapie 752—Prices of Dairy and Farmyard Products—Index Numbers 
1901 to 1989. 


i] { 
ei | : 
Year.) yu eber Year, yunber, || Yer | Number, 
| 
1901 963 1928 1,763 JOR4 1,248 
196 953 1929 1,842 1935 1,292 
1911 1,000 1930 LAI 1936 1,316 
1916 1,280 1931 1286 1937 1,404 
1921 2,020 1932 1.295 1938 1.488 
1926 1,760 1933 1,172 1939 1,476 
I 


A rapid fall in export prices of butter and other dairy products, and a 
consequent fall in local prices, caused the index number to fall by 388 
per cent. between 1929 and 1983, Prices both local and oversea rose in each 
of the next five years and in 1938 and 1939 were approximately 27 per cent. 
higher than in 1938, though still 20 per cent. below the average for 1929. 
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The Forest Estate. 
Tue forest lands of the State containing timber of commercial value con- 
sist of about 11 million acres, of which about 8 million acres are Crown 
lands. Over 64 million acres of the State lands are cither dedicated or 
reserved for the preservation and growth of timber. 

The total forest area, although not large, coutains a great variety of 
useful timbers, which in hardwoods number about twenty different kinds of 
good commercial value, including such renowned constructional woods as 
ironbark, tallow-wood, and turpentine. In other timbers there are about 
twenty-five comimercial varieties, including such valuable timbers as cedar, 
beech, pine, and teak. It is estimated that, approximately, five-sixths of the 
timber supply consists of mixed hardwoods and one-sixth of soft and 
brush woods. 

The Forestry Commission consisting of one member appointed for seven 
years administers the Forestry Act, 1916-19385. The Act provides for the 
control and management of the State forests and timber reserves, the licens- 
ing of timber-getters and sawmills, the organisation of a system of educa- 
tion in scientific forestry and research. Provision is made also for the 
permanent dedication of reserves for the preservation of natural flora, for 
the protection of water supply catchment areas, and for the prevention of 
erosion. 

The Forestry Commission may undertake the sylvicultural management 
of the catchment area of any system of water supply, and the direction of 
tree planting scheines of public authorities. 


National and State Forests. 

Areas suitable for permanent use for forestry purposes may be declared 
as National forests, and the dedication may be revoked only by Act of 
Parliament. Land dedicated as a State forest may be withdrawn from 
forestry purposes by a resolution of both Houses of Parliament. ‘Timber 
reserves are usually temporary reservations, revocable by executive act, pro- 
tecting forest lands pending removal of timber, examination as to suit- 
ability for permanent dedication, or disposal of the lands for settlement 
or other public purposes. 

As at 80th June, 1939, a total area of 5,193,164 acres of Crown lands 
had been dedicated permanently, including 4,459,132 acres as State forests 
and 734,032 acres as National forests (8) and 1,378,075 acres had been set 
apart tentatively as timber reserves. Included in the State forests are a 
number of forest plautations of an aggregate area of 48,764 acres. 

Particulars relating to the State forests and plantations and timber 
reserves as at the end of each of the last nine years ave shown below:— 

Tasue 753.—State Forests, 1931 to 1939. 


State Forests. State Timbe! Serves. 

At 31st December. ua E}Antabons: | ath Boi i 

Number. Area, | Area, | Number. Area, 

acres, acres. | acres. 

1931 724 5,152,462 27,300 592 1,523,715 
1922 719 5,131,046 32,018 583 1,484,867 
1933 721 5,128,303 36,026 577 1,420,082 
1934 718 5,115,080 38,683 570 1,387,537 
19285 720 5,144,630 42,687 572 1,429,832 
1936%* 720 5,147,477 42,874 566 1,410,032 
1937* 718 5,132,361+ 43,206 572 1,429,809 
1938* 724 5,180,002+ 43,503 563 1,371,783 
1939* 724. 5,198,164} 43,764 421 1,378,075 


* 30th June. F Including eight National forests, 734,032 acres. 
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Location of Forest Lands and Main Forest Types. 


A description of the timber zones of New South Wales and of the principal 
types of timber to be found in them was published on pages 671 and 072, 
of the. Year Book for 1928-29, 


Lrorest Management. 


Development and protection. of the: indigenous forests. is the dominant 
feature. af: forest policy.. Intensive: management.surveys are being under. 
taken. to ascertain the economic and sylvicultural potentialities of the 
forests, and as the surveys are-completed:a working plan is. laid: down for’ 
tlie management for.each area. The Forestry: Commission. constructs roads 
where unecessary to: afford access to and within the State forests and to 
facilitate: development! and management, and: the: economic exploitation: of 
the timber. 

In terms of’the Forestry (Amendinent) Act, 1935; no-scheme of’ afforesta- 
tion with exotic species of timber maybe undertaken or:extendéd except 
with the approval of tlie Minister, and: approval’ may not be given unless 
the soil, site’and climate are favourable: There lias been considerable 
activity in the establisliment of: exotic: coniferous. plantations and! surveys: 
are proceeding: to determine the extent to wliich further coniferous plant- 
ing is justified: 

The expenditure of funds from Commonwealth and State unemploy- 
ment relief grants lias: enabled’ a: great deal’ of forest’ improvement work 
to be carried out in. the recent, years. 


Production and Consumption of Timber. 


The- following summary, shows, the. number of, timber mills in operation, 
the number of employces working, therein. (excjusive of carters cte.), and the: 
output of sawn timber. in each of. the past ten. years :— 


Tasie 754—Sawmills—Output. of Timber, 1930 to 1939. 


Output of Sawn ‘fimber. 
Average ~ ~ 
Year enrled Bills Number of Native. Imported. 
80th June. Operated. Persons : . 
Taaployed. | gost. | rara- | Soft Hard- | Total: 
; wood! wood, wooed. wood, 
No. No. ; Thousand super. feet. 
1930 4835 33250- 37;464| 81,556 §,941 _ 124,961 
1931 372 1,738 15,119 | 44,413: 2,042: | bet 58,574 
1932 349 1,486. 17,851 | 34,251 3;993 - ra 56,095- 
1933 373 2,176 29,158 | 42,754 5,564 or 77,476 
1984 408 2,811 35,634 | 55,398°| 24,092 46 | 115,170 
1935 447 3,687 44,740 | 77,865 | 49,6489 ea 172,294 
1936 440 4,289 45,537 | 87,8606 | 56,961 tae 190,304: 
1937 429: 4,803 48,849 | 97,080 | 62,479 1,134 | 209,542 
1938 495 4,925 48,518 | 119,524 | 114.288 6.585 | 288,915" 
1939: 425 4;981 49,840-|129,510 | 94,551 7,268 | 281,169 
The output of sawn timber was already declining when activity. in the 
industry. was severely affected by the general depression, causing a: decrease 


from: 139,500,000 super. feet in-1928+29 to 56,100,000 super. feet in- 1931-32, 
Tlien. conditions began to: improve, aud the output of native timbers 
rose from’ 52,100;000 super. feet in 1981-82 to 179,350,000 super.feet in. 1938- 
39. Over the same period there was a marked inerease in the: quantity of 
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imported softwoods treated as a restilt of the :demand arising from very 
active conditions in the building industry, which stimulated the importa- 
tion of lumber, particularly from Canada. 

The following table shows the annual gross consumption of native and 
imported timbers :as estimated ‘by the Forestry Commission :— 


TaBur %55:—Consumption of Timber, 1925 to 1939. 


Estimated Gross’ Consumption of Timber. 
Year ended ¥ 
ae sate: Imported 
? can Grand Total. 
Softwood. ‘Hardwood. Fuel, | ate: Pm lac 
‘(900 omitted.) 
cubic-fect. | cubic feet. | cubic feet, | cubicfeet. | cubicfeet. | cubic.feat, 
1925-29* 7,120 20,392 13,023 40,535 117,040 57,575 
1930 3,735 14,755 11,226 29,716 7,880 37,596 
1931 2,320 9.798 10,624 22,742 3,496 26,237 
1982+ 4,172 12,636 12,185 28,993 5,988 34,931 
19337 4;891 17,214 13,130 35,235 8,571 43,806 
19347 6,965 25,452 13,399 45,816 (31,352 57,168 
1935+ 9,750 24,478 14,935 - 49,163 16,121 65,284. 
1986} 2,856 14,454 8,051 25,361 § ‘§ 
‘1937 9,060 27,147 ¥6,000 52,207 § S 
1988 8,774 23,955 15,010 47,739 20,000 67,739 
1939 8,202 28,137 10,911 47,250 17,000 64,250 


* Yearly average. } Calendar Year. 
¢ Six months ended 30th June. § Not available. 


The estimated consumption of native timbers, other than fuel, 36,339,000 
cubic feet, in 1988-39 exceeded the estimates for any previous year. The- 
estimate tor 1987-88 was 82,729,000 cubic feet. 


Value of Production from Forestry. 
The value of forestry production as at the place of production in New 


South Wales was greater in 1938-39 than in any previous, year. Particulars 
at intervals since the year 1901 are as shown below :— 


TaBLe 756.—Value of Forestry Production 1901 to 1939. 


T 
goth June. Value, 30th June. Nala, 
£ £ 

1901+ 564,000 1933 | «1,476,000 
1906* 1,008,000 1934 1,737,000 
T911* 998,000 1935 1,922,000 
1916 1,045,000 1936 2,014,000 
1921 1,656,000 1937 2,096,000 
1926 1,885,000 1938 2:179,000 
1931 1,131,000 1939 | 2,261,000 
1932 1,153,000 | 


* Calendar Year, 


Imports and Exports of Timber. 


The greater part of the softwood used in New South Wales has been 
drawn from external sources of supply, New Zealand, the United States of 
America, Canada, Norway, and Sweden being most important. 

In the following ‘table particulars are shown regarding the imports and 
exports of timber to and from New South Wales at intervals since 1901, 
The large importation is due mainly to the demand for softwoods. It ia 
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improbable that the export trade will assume large proportions, though the 
Most of the timber 


forests of the State abound in high-class hardwoods. 


exported is in the form of sleepers and piles. 


Taste 757-—Oversea Imports and Exports of Timber, 1901 to 1939. 


Imports Oversea to New South Wales, gatas bielap inlay sa eis 
Year. Undressed. | Undressed. 
other. | Yatue, | ———— | other.} Valve, 
Quantity. Value. Quantity, | Value. 
sup. teet. | sup. feet, 
(000) £ £ £ (000) £ £ £ 

1901 68,369 322,642] 137,123 | 459,765) 10,386 66,346 | 58,664) 125,010 
1906 84,772 444,563] 81,850 | 526,413) 29,322 325,805 | 9,361] 335,166 
1911 164,380 955,344| 209,028 |1,164,372) 28,398 250,990 | 17,949] 268,939 
1915-16) 119,232 814,102| 74,305 | 888,407) 15,099 144,486 } 10,965) 165,451 
1920-21 93,303 |1,904,064] 174,910 |2,078,974) 23,202 447,663 | 17,072, 464,725 
1925-26} 194,393 11,964,596/ 463,610 |2,428,206, 23,486 390,439 | 6,689) 397,128 
1930-31; 47,825 294,029| 14,428 | 308,457 16,384 228,562 | 13,431| 241,992 
1932-33! 79,987 383,632) 24,499 | 408,122 8,437 100,629 | 4,345) 104,974 
1933-34; 125,628 491,271} 24,682 | 515,953 13,141 153,851 | 2,724) 156,575 
1934-35] 165,999 682,284! 33,855 | 716,139, 29,815 313,401 | 3,722) 317,123 
1935-36; 190,578 665,696] 36,926 | 702,622; 22,599 293,433 | 2,703) 296,136 
1936-37] 187,924 674,060} 39,942 714,002) 26,508 395,725 | 3,859] 399,584 
1937-38] 209,513 922,366! 61,201 | 983,567; 28,103 416,494 | 41,453) 457,947 
1938-39] 199,123 780,944) 45,109 | 826,053} 27,251 382,584 | 39,053] 421,637 


In addition there is a considerable interstate movement of timber by sea, 
of which complete records are not available. The quantity of rough and 
sawn timber recorded by the Sydney Harbour Trust as being imported at 
Sydney from other Australian States was 10,116,961 super. feet in 1928-29, 
3,245,000 super. feet in 1980-81, 28,701,219 super. feet in 1987-38, and 
28,082,342 super. feet in 1938-39. 


Forestry Incenses and Permits. 


Licenses and permits are granted for the purposes of obtaining timber 
and fuel, grazing, sawmilling, ringbarking, and for the occupation of forest 
land. The fees for licenses and permits are small, but considerable revenue 
ais gained from royalties on timber, and rents for occupation permits, ete. 


The revenue collected by the State from timber licenses, rents, and from 
‘royalty on timber during various years since 1911 is shown in the following 
table:— 


Taste 758.—State Forestry Revenue, 1911 to 1939. 


Yoar Sales, ~ Year Sales, 


u Royalty on al, endex nts Royalty on ‘otal. 

wat Den. Bees ot. amber. ve + Bist Dot, fe Ee Timber. : 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1911 11, 153 79,165 90,318 1934 {| 42,017 | 123,997 | 166,014 
W9t6* 8,701 59,406 68, 107 1935 | 45,568 } 142,903 | 188,471 
1921* 76,141 114,601 190,742 1936, | 16,865 70,809 87,674 
1926* 42,984 181,223 224,207 1937* | 45,642 161,128 | 206,770 
1931 35,742 52,806 88,548 1935* ; 50,963 | 130,453 | 201,416 
1932 32,832 71,842 104,674 1939* 51,510 172,756 | 224,266 
1933 38,8tl 100,370 139,211 5 


* Year ended 30th June. 


+ Six months ended 30th June. 
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Included in the total for the year ended 30th June, 1939, are sales of 
converted and confiscated material £14,647, and rents for occupation peyr- 
mits, forest leases, etc., £20,609. 


The experience of Europe and America indicates that well-directed 
expenditure by the Government in afforestation and re-afforestation is 
directly reproductive, and forest improvement in New South Wales, where 
timber grows more rapidly and to larger size, has been shown to produce 
very favourable results. 


The expenditure by the Forestry Commission during the three years 
ended 30th June, 1987, to 1989, is shown below :— 


Tasie 759.—Expenditure by Forestry Commission, 1987 to 1939. 


Particulars, 1936-37. 1937-38. 1038-39. 
£ £ £ 

Demareation ue ns ae we ia $01 7,387 6,983 
¥orest Roads and Vire-breaks ... Seis eae 15,350 22,642 25,222 
Silvicultural Work wa Site se seis 12,297 54,806 53,049 
Permanent Improvements eis asa as 14,745 9,024 18,998 
Conversion Work we ‘ol at oe 6,255 5,075 5,633 
Administrative, Research, and Other ... sels 35,309 85,740 140,470 
. 84,857 184,674 250,355 

Unemployment Relief (State loans and Com- 
monwealth grants) ... és see re 171,324 206,215 226,443 
Total eee eee = 256,181 390,889 | 476,798 


The moneys for the relief of unemployment have been expended for the 
most part in afforestation and the improvement and protection of the forests. 
A special deposit account has been opened at the State Treasury for 
grants in aid of forestry, to which the Commonwealth and State contribute 
equal amounts. The Commonwealth grant was £60,000 in 1986-87, and. 
£12,500 in 1937-88. 
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FISHERIES,, 


——_- 


. Tne waters along. the coast’ of New South-Wales contain many species of 
fish of high.commercial value, but the fishing industry is not developed to 
its full capacity. The principal sources of supply of marine. fish are. the 
coastal lakes and estuaries, the sea beaches, and ocean waters, and ‘a large 
quantity is obtained’ by deep-sea trawling. Murray cod is obtained: in: the 
inland rivers, 


In September;. 1986,. the Gommonwealth Government appointed. an 
“Officer-in Charge of ‘Fisheries Investigations, with the object of ascertain- 
-ing. the possibilities. of extending the fishing industry in Australia. The 
-Commonwealth Council for Scientific and Industrial Research is engaged 
in exploring the resources of fish in Australian waters, and a special 
research vessel has been built for employment in that work. A National 
Fisheries Laboratory and Research Station: has: been ‘established at Port 
Hacking, 


om 


CoxTROL or THE FisHERtEs. 


The law relating to fisheries in New South Wales was consolidated and 
vamplified':by the Fisheries and:Oyster Farms Act, 1985, which came inte 
-operation on 16th November, 1936.. The general administration of the Act 
for the-protection; development and regulation of the fisheries of the State 
-within: the-territorial. limits is vested in a Minister of the Crown (the Chief 
Secretary). Fisheries in Australian waters beyond territorial limits are 
within the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth. To give effect to the Con- 
vention for the Regulation of Whaling signed at Geneva: on 4th Septem- 
ber, 1931, the Federa]:Parliament enacted the: Whaling Act, 1985, which 
‘governs operations in Australian waters beyond territorial limits by’ all 
ships over which the Commonwealth: has jurisdiction. 


For administrative purposes and to enforce the law, inspectors may be 
appointed under the Fisheries Act, and members of the police foree may 
‘exercise the powers and duties of an inspector. Honorary vigilance com- 
‘mittees may be authorised to exercise inspectorial powers in terms of the 
regulations. Control is secured by authority to close waters to the taking 
-of fish, either wholly, as to a certain season, or in respect of prescribed 
“species or sizes of fish; the licensing of fishing boats and fishermen operat- 
ing for pecuniary gain; the regulation of the use of nets; and the pro- 
‘hibition of the use of explosives in fishing. There are provisions governing 
‘the consignment and sale of fish, and the licensing of fish agents and 
salesmen; and returns must be furnished to disclose the nature and extent 
vf fishing operations. 


Experiments and research may be undertaken in the interests of the 
fisheries. For the purpose of stocking waters with trout and salmon, 
acclimatisation districts may be declared, and acclimatisation societies may 
be registered to control the fisheries therein. The close season for trout is 
from ist May to 80th Senteniber of each year, and it may be varied by 
proclamation. A licence is required for trout or salmon fishing, and the 
method of trout fishing is subject to regulation. 


FISHERIES, €or 


Fishing: Licenses. 

The uumber of licenses granted to fishermen during the year 1938 was- 
2,762, and licenses were issued in. respect of 1,807 boats. Licenses were 
issued: to. 17. fish agents,.347 oyster veridors, and. 25 salesivien. Fish. agents. 
pay a license fee of! £15 and salesmen 30s. for a full year. The fee for a 
wholesale fish dealer’s license is £1, and-for fishermen’s and oyster vendors’ 
licenses 10s. per year. Fees for: fishing boats in- territorial waters are 10s. 
per year, and for boats trawling and net fishing in extra-territorial waters 
fees are £5 for-vessels up-to 100'tons,-£7 10s. from 100 to 200 tons, and £10 
for vessels exceeding 200: tons: Boats operated’ in extra-territoria]’ waters: 
not. trawling or netting, pay fees of £1! up to:30' feet! in length, and’ £2 if’ 
awore’thau: 80 ‘feet. 

, Oystrr: FARMS: awb' Oyster’ LwAsns. 

Oyster culture: has developed into’ an! industry of some importance, and: 
at. 81st’ December, 1938,.tliere were 4,481 leases, embracing 915,862 yards: 
of foreshores; atid offishore areas: totalling 3;401 acres; and: 780 persony: 
were enigared-in.the iidustry. 

‘Under the’ Fisheries: and: Oyster Farms Act, 1985; the available areas: 
are classified as special, average or inferior lands according to productive 
capacity. Leases of special lands may be granted. for a term of fiftcen 
years, and'imay be reriewéd' for'a similar term: Such leases are offered by 
yriblic auction or’ publié tender at’ a rental determined’ by the Minister. 
‘The rent of average laiids, whicli*may be leased' for a term of fifteen years, 
and renewed for a like term; is fixed by the Minister. Inferior lands may’ 
be leased’ for ten years, and' may not be exploited in the first year’ of tlie 
Jease. Rental for leases’ of*itifertor larids is also fixed by the Minister. In 
the last year ‘of the lease the area may be reclassified, and the lease renewed 
for fifteen years’ if” deteritiitied’ as’ average larids, or for ten years if the 
classification is unalteréd.. : 

In all cases rental‘ as’ déterniizied’ by the Minister is subject to reference 
to the local land board, either on’ the application of an applicant’ or by the 
‘Minister. 

The- discoverer of a natural-oyster bed- has a-statutory prior right to a 
lease of the area, urless it be classified as special lands. 

Preferment riglits’to:apply for the renewal’ of leases of inferior or average 
lands and’ for additional similarly classifted lands is conferred upon exist- 
ing lessees, but must be exercised within thirty days of the right arising. 
Applicants: other than: lessees; and lessees whose areas are deemed inade- 
quate have a preferment right to an area‘as against other applicants with 
adequate lands, except lessees eligible for-reriewal of leases, or for’ securins 
areas immediately adjoining the off-shore joundary of leases having front- 
age to high-water mark. 

Leased areas must: be kept free from disease, and may: be closed. wheu 
over-dredged, subject to-diséase,-or for other reason which in the Minister’s 
opinion warrants such a cowrse. 

Public oyster reserves may be notified, and such areas are open to the 
public for the taking of' oysters: for' their own immediate consumption, 
aniess specifically declared' closed: 

During the year 1988 applications for oyster leases numbered 516, 
representing 101,048 yards of foreshore and 1,103 acres-of off-shore leases. 


Propuction or Fist. 
The most important: kinds of fish marketed are flathead, snapper, bream, 
blackfish, whiting, mullet, jewfish, garfish, and Murray cod—a freshwater 
fish; tailer, trevally, and leather-jacket are readily saleable: 
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The production of fish, oysters and prawns as recorded in each year sinee 
1927 is shown in the following table. The figures relate to commercial 
enterprises only :— 


TABLE 7 Production of Fish, 1927 to 1938. 
: 
Tish. 
Calendar 
Oysters. Prawns. 
Year. 
ae Trawled, iene Total. 
Ib. Ib. Tb, bags.* Ib. 
1927... wae: «..| 11,830,330 | 12,755,942 24,586,272 30,303 1,083,324 
1928. ia .-.{ 13,406,820 13,855,165 27,261,985 29,180 1,571,186 
1929... aie «| 17,125,760 13,519,308 30,645,068 31,965 1,119,044 
1930... ae «| 18,311,620 9,957,611 28,269,231 25,472 1,393,106 
1931... oer «| 18,067,922 10,711,630 23,779,552 22,066 1,537,420 
1932. ‘eae «| 11,740,708 11,296,307 23,037,015 27,643 1,534,100 
1933. tes | 11,110,280 11,467,850 22,578,130 28,477 1,293,497 
1934... ase «| 10,304,160 11,597,677 21,901,837 27,113 1,483,803 
1935... ro | 10,794,484 12,871,548 23,666,032 29,587 1,741,080 
1936... iia «| 13,834,170 12,683,210 26,517,380 35,480 1,563,555. 
1937... ‘as «| 12,525,200 14,006,391 26,531,591 || 42,106 995,460 
1988... aie «| 14,145,583 | 15,236,885 29,382,418 44,521 1,580,580 
* 3 bushels, 


Most of the recorded production is marketed in the metropolitan and 
Newcastle districts. In 1938 rather less than half the supply was obtained 
by deep sea trawling. The production of trawled fish has expanded during: 
the last four years, but in 1938 the quantity was 22.8 per cent. less than 
in 1930. During 1988 there were 15 trawlers in commission, as compared 
with 18 in 1929, Production by inshore fishermen declined by 28 per cent. 
between 1928 and 1930, but increased by 53 per cent. in the last eight years. 

Fish.—The bulk of the inshore supplies is obtained in the estuaries and 
Jakes on the northern part of the coast-line. The approximate quantities of 
fresh fish obtained in 1988°fromm each of the principal fishing grounds of 
the State are indicated below :— 


Wallis Lake and Manning lb, Port Jackson and Parramatta Ib. 
River.. ae .. 1,428,070 River... aise we 208,320 
Clarence River aba 1,829,362 Port Hacking rea vee = 190,645 
Tuggerah Lakes and Terrigal — 
Haven .., igs wv. 988,680 Total—Metropolitan ... 1,268,471 
Camden Haven AY, ,. 596,820 Shoalhaven and Crookhaven 
Macleay River ee =~: 584,065 Rivers aay Pe we 370,405 
Port Stephens is «» 855,172 Lake TWawarra : 312,130) 
Lake Macquaric woe +. 531,020 St George’s Basin and Sussex 
Tweed River ... uss ve 788,515 Inlet ha eis we = 341,092! 
Other ... aie vee .. 1,290,870 Eden ... ven nia we = 859,345. 
— Ulladulla, eae iss ws. 265,790 
Total—North Coast ... 8,842,574 Other . aie w= 991,673 
Hawkesbury River ... a» 565,198 abet etl Coast ... 2,640,435 
Botany Bay & Georges River 304,308 Coastal—Undefined .. w 2,085,355 
: ; : Inland Waters oe ..» 450,000: 
Grand Total ... ... 15,236,835 


Tncluded above were 3,793,825 Ib. of fish sold locally at fishing centres, 
929,950 Ib. consigned from the North Coast to Brisbane, and 1,448,918 lb. 
from the South Coast to Victoria. The quantity of fish marketed in Sydney 
and Newcastle (including trawled fish) was 23,209,725 lb. 

Crayfish—The number of marine crayfish (Palinuriis) obtained during 
1938 was 161,608. Of these 142,408 were consigned for sale to Sydney and 
Newcastle. The principal source of supply was the northern crayfish 
grounds, from Neweastle to Port Macquarie, where 105,000, or nearly 65 
per cent. of the catch, were secured. 
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Prawns.—A. quantity of approximately 1,580,580 lb. of marine prawus 
(Penaeus) was ohtained during 1938, and 85,985 |b, were condemned. 

Crabs.—About 5,603 dozens of crabs were obtained in 1938, ‘The catch 
included several species of swimming crabs, notably the Blue (Lupa) and 
the Mangrove (Scylla). 

Oysters—During the year 1988 the oyster production of the State was 
the greatest on record, and amounted to 44,521 bags, of 8 bushel capacity. 
These were Rock oysters (Osérea cucullata), and the output was principally 
the result of artificial cultivation. 


OversEA TRADE IN F isu. 

A considerable proportion of the local requirements of fish is im- 
ported from countries outside Australia. Fish imported during the year 
ended June, 1939, was valued at £648,006, compared with £648,136 in 19387- 
38, including 12,692,306 lb. of tinned fish valued at £451,444 in 1938-39, 
and 14,402,616 Ib. valued at £459,719 in 1987-88. The value of fish exported 
overseas, principally to New Guinea, the Pacific Islands and New Zealand, 
wag £25,606, including tinned fish to the value of £23,474 in 1938-39. Corre- 
sponding figures for 1987-38 were £17,619 and £14,672. The fish exported is 
mainly uon-Australian in origin. 


VALur or FisHertes Propucrion. 


The value of the production from fisheries of New South Wales, as 
recorded during the year ended 31st December, 19388, was approximately 
£620,000, including fresh fish, £481,000; oysters, crayfish, prawns, ete., 
£139,000, 

The value of production is estimated as at the place of production and is 
exclusive of fish condemned, of fish sold in fishing and other centres (and: 
not recorded) or used for fertiliser and oil, and the value of molluscs 
other than oysters. 

The following table shows the value of production from fisheries in 
yarious years since 1920-21:— 


Taste 761.—Value of Fisheries Production, 1921 to 1938. 


Year Value. Year Value. 
ended 3uth June. (000 omitted.) ended 30th June. (000 omitted.) 
x x 

1921 491 1934 536 
1926 553 1934+ 536 
1929 T15 1935* 583 
131 635 1936* 650 
1932 591 1937* 548 
1933 544 1938* 620 


* Calendar Year, 


Fistr PREservina. 
Many fishes specially suitable for treatment by canning, smoking, or 
salting are obtainable in the waters along the coast of New South Wales, 


and in recent years a canning factory has been in operation at Narooma, 
on the South Coast. 


Fish Curturs anp ACCLIMATISATION. 
Acclimatisation of trout has met with remarkable success in the State— 
trout up to 8 and 10 lb. are occasionally captured. Suitable streams, viz., 
practically all above an altitude of 2,500 feet, have been stocked with trout. 


‘The number of fry released in 1988 was 983,200, as compared with 423.500 
in 1987. 
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RURAL SETTLEMENT. 


A Brier resume of the spread-of settlement in New South Wales and-of the 
development of the problem of rural settlement was published at page 679 
of the Year Book for 1928:29, 

Owing to the collapse of oversea markets, the prevalence of low prices 
and the limited world demand for primary products from 1930 to 1936, 
the problem of rural settlement became (and remained for some years) the 
problem of maintaining existing settlement rather than of promoting new 
development. Following upon a fluctuating recovery in prices, the policy 
of ‘closer settlement was reswmed towards the end of 1987. Particulars of 
the new proposals are shown on page 922 of this Year Book. 


‘Rurat Hocprnes. 


The land of New South Wales which is occupied in rural holdings con- 
sists either of alienated lands, lands in course of alienation, leased Crown 
lands, or various combinations .of these tenures, while a considerable area 
yvemains as Crown reserves. At 81st March, 1989, the number of agricul- 
tural and pastoral holdings of 1 acre or more in extent was 75,365, includ- 
ing 1,236 unoccupied or not used for agricultural .or pastoral purposes at 
that date, and 1,301 used only incidentally for such purposes. These 
holdings embraced a total area of 174,660,267 .acres. 

The area of Jand neither alienated nor leased from the Crown does not. 
represent the area of unoccupied land available for settlement. It includes 
the land unfit for occupation of any kind—estimated to be approximately 
5,000,000 acres in extent; land embraced in State forests and not otherwise 
occupied; unoccupied reserves for necessary public purposes, such as com- 
mons, travelling stock and water reserves, roadways, railway enclosures; 
and unoccupied land covered by water or too rugged or arid for occupation. 
Such lands are situated mainly in the coastal and tableland divisions, bus 
smaller proportions are found in all divisions, 


Use of terms“ Alienated Land” and “ Holding.” 

In collecting statistical veturns relating to agricultural and pastoral hold- 
ings, the term “alienated land” is intended to relate to lands absolutely 
alienated, lands in course of alienation, homestead selections and homestead 
farms, certain perpetual irrigation tenures and (since 19384) perpetual 
leases in the Western Division embraced within rural holdings one acre or 
more in extent. Very extensive areas of Western Lands Leases have been 
converted to leases in perpetuity (a process still continuing), materially 
affecting comparisons vegarding alienated ‘lands -as defined in this 
chapter. These tenures include practically the whole of the land 
alienated and virtually alienated. The term “alienated land” used through- 
out this chapter xefers to the ‘area so retumed -by jindividual landholders, 
and it does not, therefore, correspond to lands ‘absolutely alienated for 
which deeds of purchase have been issued. This area has been shown as 
land absolutely alienated in the chapter entitled “hand Legislation and 
Settlement,” which follows. 

The term “holding” as used in this section and the sections dealing 
with rural industries signifies, in general and unless the -coutext otherwise 
vequires, an area of land worked as an individual unit. In some cases, two 
or more such “holdings” are in the same .ownership, but usually where 
contiguous or closely neighbouring “holdings” ‘are within the same owner- 
ship and are worked virtually as one they are classified as one holding. 
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Purposes for which Holdings are Used. 


The problem of rural development in New South Wales relates largely to 
the task of placing additional permanent settlers on the land as productive 
units of the population. In addition to human factors, this problem is 
icomplicated by the variations of seasons and of markets, which determine 
largely the profitableness of rural pursuits. An approximate classification 
-of the main purposes for which rural holdings of one acre.and upwards were 
used is available for each year since 1908, and provides the following com- 
Parison, which shows .at intervals the distribution of rural settlement 
according to purposes :— 


Taste 762.—Rural Holdings, Classification according to Purposes, 
1908 to 1939. 


‘Number of Holdings. 
Main ‘purpose ‘for which 
holdings are used, 


1908. jour 


1025-26, 1094-85 jsas-s6 1996-87, 1937-88, 1938-39. 


Agricultureionly ... vee | 7,244} 16,814) 11,435) 10,689] 10,293 | 10,741 |.10,577 | 10,567 
Dairying. only eae ..»| 3,575] 8,157] 9,766] 14,929] 14,969 | 14,521 | 14,136 | 14,129 
Grazing only a : ole etlcotes 25,428) 22,112) 21,970 | 21,968 | 21,654 |. 20,765. 


Agriculture and Dairying .. 83377| 8,258] 6/624) 4;226| 4,066 | 4,178; 4,072 | 3,660 
Agriculture and:Grazing  ...,]:18,738| 21,969] 18,084] 15,373] 15,996 |.16,669 | 17,675.| 18,461 


Dairying and Grazing ...| 1,818] 2,099] 1,794) 1,474) 1,445/ 1,394] 1,316) 1,331 
Agriculture, Dairying, and 1 

Grazing... 33312} 4,362} 1,784] 1,952] 1,834; 1,716] 1,592) '1,489 
Poultry, Pig, or ‘Bee Farm. 

ing or: Pan = 629} 879| 1,526, 2,776] 2,786) 2,592] 2,449) 2,426 


Total Holdings of one acre 
and upwards used 
mainly for Agricultural: ; 
and Pastoral purposes )65;462 [69,549 icc sca 73,358 | 73,779 | 73,471 | 72,828 

| | ; 


Norr—tThe basls of: classification was amended in 1928-29. 


In addition, in 1938-39, 2,537 small holdings—mostly less than 30 acres 
in extent—were used partly for agriculture and pastoral purposes, but 
mainly for residential ‘and other purposes, or were unoccupied at the 
time of collecting the returns. The above table does not indicate the actual 
nunitber -of settlers occupying the land—because some holdings are held 
-conjointly, ‘and :a number of Jandholders own more than one holding. 


In 1928-29 the basis of classification was amended so that ‘holdings, 
on which agricultural operations were entirely or almost-entirely confined to 
the raising of produce to feed sheep, cattle or pigs on the holding, were 
classified under the headings “grazing only” or “dairying only.” Poultry, 
pig, and bee farming are subsidiary activities conducted largely in conjune- 
tion with other types of farming, 


An analysis of the table discloses a definite trend in the last five years 
toward mixed farming. Singleipurpose holdings have declined in number 
since 1930-3j, and the number of holdings devoted to two or more classes 
of activity has progressively increased. In 1930-31 there were 49,944 
holdings devoted exclusively to agriculture, dairying, or grazing, and the 
number of such holdings had declined to 45,461 in 1938-39, or by 9 per 

cent. On the other hand multiple-purpose holdings, which numbered 
21,634 in 1930-31, increased to 24,941 in 1988-39, or by 15.3 per cent. 
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A detailed analysis showing the extent to which wheat-growing was 
associated with other types of farming in the years 1982-33 and 1935-86 will 
be found on pages 712-714 of the Year Book for 1937-88. 

The area of land used principally for each of the principal rural indus- 
tries in New South Wales was ascertained, ‘in 1930-31, to be: Agriculture, 
9,679,649 acres; dairying, 5,482,7C8 acres; grazing, 155,598,564 acres; and 
711,408 acres for other purposes. The respective areas in the various 
divisions of the State were shown on page 858 of the Official Year Book 
for 1987-38. : 

The distribution of rainfall in relation to the geographical distribution 
of rural industries in New South Wales was shown in a map facing page 
“28 of the Year Book for 1924. 


Size of Holdings. 


Information regarding the size of rural holdings is available in two 
distinct classifications, one in accordance with the size of the alienated 
area only, excluding the Crown lands attached thereto, and the other in 
accordance with the total area of alienated and Crown land contained in 
each holding. 

A table showing the number and size of holdings classified according 
to the total area of alienated and Crown lands combined as at 30th June, 
1927, was published on page 683 of the Year Book for 1928-29, but similar 
information for a later year has not been compiled. 

The number, area and value of alienated lands in holdings as at 31st 
March, 1987, were shown on page 854 of the Official Year Book of 1987-88, 
and a comparison of the number and areas of holdings of alienated land 
30 acres or more in extent, from 1881 to 1937, was shown on pages 855 and 
856 of the same Year Book. 


Tenure of Hcldings. 


The tenure of land-holdings in New South Wales is principally of two 
elasses—freehold and leasehold from the Crown. Only a small proportiou 
of the total area occupied (approximately 2 per cent.) is rented from private 
owners, although the area held on lease from the Crown is very large. 
Tenancy, as understood in older countries is, therefore, of small extent, 
and a very large proportion of the total alienated area is occupied by 
its owners. 

The following table shows the area occupied.in each division of New 
South Wales, according to the class of tenure, as at 31st March, 1939. 
‘Owing to rearrangement of the divisions on the basis of Local Governinent 
areas in 1922-23, divisional comparisons cannot be made effectively with 
figures published prior to that year. 


TaBLe 763.—Area and Tenure of Rural Holdings, 1939. 


Leased from | Leased from 
Alienated* | Crown with | CPW ith) an other epic 
Division or full rights of] iehts of leases in re 
‘ virtually | conversion lola held from 
alienated into free. | Conversion Crown Holdings. 
pres s hold into free- i 
. hold. 
acres. acres, aeres, acres. acres. 
Coastal... ees ois «| 9,508,254 1,379,419 194,370 1,187,925 12,269,968 
Tabicland.., ais sed «| 14,862,863 3,542,960 469,547 1,411,781 20,287,151 
Western Slopes ... ee weet 21,812,632 2,217,860 312,606 1,162,984 25.506, 082 
Central Plains and Riverina ..,| 30,292,914 5,416,780 577,331 2,121,255 88,408,280 
Western ... soe eis ..| 21,635,746 165,805 511,516 53,875,719 78,188,786 
New South Wales .., «| 98,112,409 | 12,722,824 2,065,370 | 61,759,664 174,660,267 


*See explanation, page 864. 
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Of the total area occupied, 56.2 per cent. was classed as freehold, and the 
remaining 43.8 per cent. as Crown land, including 8.5 per cent. leased with 
full or limited rights of conversion into freehold. Of the other Crown 
land leases, 90.3 per cent. were in the Western Division, and utilised almost 
exclusively for depasturing stock. 

About 10 per cent. of the land alienated, or virtually alienated, is 
situated in the Coastal Division, where it amounts to over 77 per cent. 
of the total area occupied in holdings. These farms are used chiefly for 
dairying. 

The proportions of the total area of the respective divisions occupied in 
holdings of various classes in 1938-39 are shown in the following table :— 


TaBLE 764.—Proportionate Area of Rural Holdings in Various Tenures. 


Leased from| Leased from 
Alienated* | Crown with | Crown with All other Proportion of 
Division _ or full rights of |limited rights leases ‘otal Area 
I ol virtually conversion |of conversion held from under Occupa- 
alienated. into free- into free- Crown. tion, 
hold. hold. 
per cent.| per cent. | per cent. per cent, per cent. 
Coastal cee vee vf 42°66 618 0°88 5°33 55:05 
Tableland ... ats wa} 5750 13°75 1-82 5°46 78°53 
Western Slopes _... w| 77-40 7:87 lil 418 90°51 
Central Plains and Riverina] 73:18 13-09 1°39 5-12 92:78 
Western... see . 26°94. 0°20 0-64 69:57 97:35 
New South Wales ...| 49-54 6°42 1-04 31-19 88°19 


* See explanation, page 864 


More than 88 per cent. of the total area contained within the boun- 
daries of the State is occupied in holdings of one acre and upwards used 
for agricultural or pastoral purposes. The highest proportion of alienation, 
"7.40 per cent. of the area of the division, has taken place in the Western 
Slopes, and the lowest, 26.94 per cent., in the Western Division. But taking 
the total area of holdings, the Western Division shows the largest proportion 
of its area—97.35 per cent.—under occupation. The proportions are high 
also in the Central Plains and Riverina, 92.78 per cent., and the Western 
Slopes, 90.51 per cent. 

If reference be made to the table on page 683 of the Year Book for 1928-29 
it will be seen that the proportion of lands used for agricultural and pastoral 
purposes in each division decreases as the intensity of settlement increases. 
At the same time it is apparent that the density of settlement bears an 
approximate relationship to physical configuration and average rainfall. 
While the greater intensity of settlement in the more easterly districts 
necessitates the allocation of larger proportions of land for public purposes, 
it is undeniable that a very considerable proportion of the remaining Crown 
land in the Eastern Division is so rugged or wooded as to be unfit or unpro- 
fitable for occupation. ‘This is especially the case in the South Coast 
‘Division, which in parts is very mountainous, only 39 per cent. of the total 
area being occupied by rural holdings, as compared with 68 per cent. in the 
North Coast Division and 60 per cent. in the Hunter and Manning. 


VALUE or ALIENATED Rurat Lanxps. 

Information as to the improved and unimproved capital values of lands 
was first collected for statistical purposes in 1920-21. The particulars 
relate to the value, on a freehold basis, of lands absolutely alienated, in 
course of alienation, or held in perpetuity, as homestead farms or homestead 
selections, ete., and used for agricultural and pastoral purposes. 
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The: unimproved capital. value was defined..as* being. the. amount. which 
the land. might:-be expected to realise ‘if sold:undér such reasonable conditions: 
us a.bona.fide seller’ would require,.assuming:..that the actual improvements 
had not been made, and the improved: capital:value as.the value’of the land. 
with all improvements and buildings thereon. under. similar. conditions. of 
sate. Where particulars: of unimproved value are not available. from 
owners, collectors are instructed to obtain them from the:records of: Shire 
Qounceils, so that. the.unimproved: values. -quoted may. be: taken..as: represent- 
ing local government assessments, except in the Western Division,. where: 
no ‘shies exist. ; 

Where. valuations have: been. made by: the Valuer-General. it: has. been. 
found that valuations’ formerly made for local government purposes were 
beléw'actual:values. In’ matiy:cases'.the discrepancy’ wascorsiderable; and 
in tlie aggregate the valuations of shires are probably under-estimated by 
more. than-20 per cent: Sirice murii¢ipal’lands are of comparatively small 
exterit;-and very few shires ‘assess improved. values, particulars of improved 
capital..valiie were obtained from: the. owners; In the table which follows, 
then, the unimproved capital value represents in most cases the shire valua- 
tion, .but the improved’ values’ are obtained from the owner’s assessment of 
the value of the land and its-improvements. It-is not possible to deduce’ 
the valtie of the improvements from the’ figures: 

The following‘table shows*in divisions of the’ State-(on the basis of Local’ 
Government areas).the distribution of’ alienated and’ Crown lands occupied 
in holdings of one acre and upwards for agricultural and pastoral purposes, 
together with the ‘total and’ average. value'of. the alienated lands at 31st 
March, 1939 :— 


Tanue 765.—Area and Value of Rural Holdings in Divisions, 1989. 


Alienated* Land in Occupation in Holdings of one acre and over. 
ee Unimproved: Ca sa Improved Capital 
Divison, ee ace ae eas ee 
Ton, | Agee | ot | AST 
Acres, £ £ £ £ Acres. 
Coastal— 000. 000. 000. 000, 
North Coast st 3,338 12,073 3°62 39,270 9°07 1,374 
Hunter and Manning 4,090 9,317 2°28 25,870 6°33 878 
Metropolitan ioe 277° 35164 11°42 7;596- 27°42 |- 2 
South Coast Se 1,803 4,661- 2:58 12,211 6°77 508 
Total ... ase 9,508 | 29,215 3-07 | 75,947 776 2,762 
Lablelands— j 
Northern ... eae 4,404: 5,578 1-27 14,583.- 3°31 2,207 
Central tee oe 6,247 9,904 1-59 31,976 5°12 1,530 
Southern ... toe 4,212 | 5,719 _ 86 17,035 404 | 1,687 
Total ... s| 14,863 21,201 1:43 68,594 4:28 5.424 — 
Western. Slopes— ne : 
North owe sv 6,791 10,821 1-59 27,592 4:06 1,535 
Central tes _ 6,307 9,565 1:52 30,698 4:87 750 
South ae eee 8,714: 15,974 1:83 | 50,890 _ ; 5°84 (1/409: 
Total ... veel 213812" 36,360 1-67: 109, 180 | _ &0F 3,694 
Plains— 
North-central vee 5,648 6,460 1-14 15,659 2-77 2,127 
Central oie ves| 10,347 9,008 0-87 21,435 2:07 3,540 
Riverina... | 14,298 21,981 154] 55.290. 3°87 2.448 
Total ... +-|, 30,293 ; 37,449 1:24 | 92,384" ° 305 8,115 
Western Division ...) 21,636 2,117 0-09 5,272 0-24 | 56,553 
Whole State... 98,112 126,342° | 1:29 | 346, 377 353 76,548 


*See explanation, page S64, 
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Particulars of the rainfall, productivity, and population of.each of: these 
divisions are shown below, ‘Che average value per. acre’ is closely related’ 
to these factors. The greater part of alienated lands in the Western. 
Division. is: comprised in Western Lar.ds Leases: held in: perpetuity, but 
there is-a considerable area of absolute alienation in the eastern confiires; 
and there are naturally marked: variations in. value pen acre between the: 
more accessible, and the remote parts:of this vast région. 

The unimproved value 'of the! alienated -portions-of rtital -holdings’in sertes- 
as‘at: 31st! March, 1937, was shown on-page 859 of the Official’ Year Book 
for 1987-38: 


CHARACTER’ oF SETTLEMENT. 


A brief description..of: the character: of. rural: setilement' in New South: 
Wales: was published on page. 689 of the Year Book.for 1928-29 and a map: 
showiug the distribution. of the rainfall, population and. rural industries: of 
tle State was: published opposite: page 728 of the Year Book: for 1924, 

The following analysis of the State; according to natural divisions on the 
basis -of J.ocal Government areas,. shows: the rainfall, population, area, and 
production.of each. A map showing these divisions is published as a. 
frontispiece to this Year Book :-— 


Tasie 766.~-Rainfall, Population, Area and Production, in Divisions, 


1938-39. 
p Popu+ Production (1988-39), 
eniee Teton Total pial _ : 
Division: ‘Aniiual Bist Dec, | Area, | Manu- 
Rainfall. Loe 8 t Wool, | Wheat. | Butter. Minerals, factures, 
is +. 
inches. | acres, ib. |bushels.| Ib. £. £ 
Coastal— 000 000 000 000 000. 000 000 
North Coast ,..| 37-77" 156 6,965 70 wee = | 65,259 5° | 1,485 
Hunter and 
Manning: ve] 22-68 318 8,396 8,003 81 | 29,683"; 3,699 | 9,821 
Metropolitan. .... 27-47 | 1,431 958 229)... 580 }1j258 68,953 
South Coast .,., 29-60; 119} 5,968 | 3,884-|... [11,056 | f°" | 4,976 
Total ...,_... | 2,024 | 22,287 | 12,186 | 81: |106,578| 4,962 | 84,536 
Tablelands— | ; 
Northern «| 29-39 56 8,069 | 28,316 380 | 1,661 235 250 
Central ... we| 28-55 146 | 10,716 | 45,139 | 3,906 | 1,369 845 | 1,478 
Southern w| 18-63 52) 7,062 | 32,824 70 455 5 408 
Total sae vw | 254 | 25,847 | 106,279 : 4,356 3,485 | 1,085 | 2,131 
Western Slopes— | 
North ... «| 22 33 66 9,219 | 49,588 (12,511 | 1,687 70 343 
Central ... v.| 20-28 - 66 7,723 | 32,209: | 12,028 711 11 314 
South ... » | 18 54 121 | 11,239:) 51,092. 14,471 | 5,326 74, 804 
Total =.) | 953 | 28,181 [132,889 39,010 | 7,724.| 155 1 1,461 
Central Plains— ! ; 
Northern o-| 18-26 ' 31 9,579 | 39,021 | 5,978" 134 2 183 
Central *... e{ 15-22 29 | 14,811 | 41,145 | 1,687 128 29 108 
Riverina w| 11-28 90 | 17,004-| 41,765 | 8,779 | 737 28 | 545 
Total / . 150 | 41,884 | 121,931 |16,444" 999 5D 836: 
Western Division ...| 7-16 55 | 80,319:.) 63,856 7. 35 | 3,786 | 1,803 
Whole State is ie 2,736 | 198,028 | 437,141 59,898 ,118,821 | 10,047 | 90,266 
* Excluding aboriginals. { Excluding aren of harbours not includéd in loca! government areas. 


} Calendar year, 1938, \| Vatue added in process of manufacture. 
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Manufactories are not extensive outside the metropolitan, Newcastle, and 
Port Kembla districts, except for dairy factories in the coastal districts. 
Smelting and metal works of considerable importance are established on 
the coal-fields of the South Coast, at Neweastie and on the silver-lead fields 
at Broken Hill in the Western Division. A number of cement works are 
also operating in the Central Tableland Division and woollen mills at 
several of the more important country towns. 

The five principal topographical clivisions are strips of territory running 
from the northern to the sonthern boundary in a south-westerly direction, 
embracing, respectively, the coastal belt, tablelands, western slopes, central 
western plains and Western Division or far western plains. Except for the 
western plains, each is divided into three portions—northern, central and 
southern—which, with the inclusion of a special metropolitan district, makes 
fourteen subdivisions, each of which presents fairly uniform natixal 
features and is affected by uniform physiographic factors. In the north the 
region of high average rainfall extends further inland than in the south, 
with the result that the isohyetals run in a general north and south 
direction. The south-western extremity of the Riverina lies about 100 
miles further from the coast than does the north-western extremity of the 
northern plain, and, as the average annual rainfall diminishes with increas- 
jing rapidity towards the west, the northern subdivisions shown above 
generally receive more rain than the central, and the central more than the 
southern subdivisions. Rather less than one-half of the total area of the 
State receives average rains exceeding 20 inches per year, and rather more 
than one-half receives an average of more than 15 inches per year. Where 
the rainfall is greatest conditions generally favour the dairying industry, 
the areas with moderate rainfall being more suitable for sheep and wheat. 
In the dry western areas wool-growig is the only important rural industry. 

Not only the quantity, but the season and reliableness of the rainfall, and 
the amount of evaporation are important considerations in determining the 
productive possibilities of any region. In common with most countries, 
New South Wales suffers periodically in one part or another from the 
effects of intermittent rainfall, a disability which local conditions such as 
the abnormal evaporation and the absorbent nature of the soils of the 
interior tend to aggravate. This difficulty may be overcome ultimately by 
water conservation and improvement in cultural methods, but at present it 
operates powerfully to the detriment of the western hinterland. 


The meteorological conditions of the respective divisions of the State are 
discussed in greater detail in the chapter “Climate” of this Year Book. 


SETTLEMENT IN DrvIsIons. 


Rainfall exerts a decisive effect on the nature of the pursuits and the 
extent of settlement in the various rural districts of the State, and largely 
explains their industrial characteristics. 

For the purpose of considering rural settlement, the State may be distri- 
buted into five statistical divisions, viz., Coast, Tableland, Western Slopes 
of the Great Dividing Range, Central Plains and Riverina, and the Wes- 
tern Division. The statistics for 1922-23 and subsequent years have been 
collected upon the basis of local government areas instead of counties, as 
formerly, and this necessitated considerable rearrangement of divisional 
boundaries. 

The nature of the industries and the settlement of each of the principal 
divisions of the State were discussed in the Official Year Book, 1922, at 
page 681 cé seq. 
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Coastal Districts. 

The following table presents a summary of the tenure and extent of 
occupied holdings in the four main divisions of tle coastal belt as at 31st 
March, 19389 :— 

Tasie 767.—Rural Holdings in Coastal Districts, 1939. 


Lund oceupied in Holdings of One acre and upwards 
for Agricultural and Pastoral Purposes. 


| Total { “Leases from the 


Division of Coast. | ay rus ° oo with = ofl | ene 
an ien- Ful Limit le ! sui 
i Division. Oneuere sited. rights of rahts of Grown Total. | Fe ay eae 
upwards. Con- Con- | Leases, vation. 
version. | version. = 
acres, | No. acres. | acres. | acres. | acres. | acres. | acres. 
000 000 000 000 000 000 000 
North oes «| 6,965 |11,686 | 3,338 596 | 94 684 | 4,712 586 
Hunter-Manning ...| 8,396 | 9,258 | 4,090 555 66 257 | 4,968 470 
Metropolitan sie 958 | 5,075 277 1 ae 1 279 161 
South ies ...| 5,968 | 4,602 | 1,803 227 34 247 | 2,311 422 
Total ... +-| 22,287 | 30,621 | 9,508 | 1,379 | 194 1,189 | 12,270 | 1,639 


* See explanation, page 864. 

Apart from the small area in the county of Cumberland which surrounds 
the metropolis, the North Coast is by far the most closely-settled part of 
the Coastal Division. The average areas of holdings in the various divi- 
sions are:—North Coast, 403 acres; Hunter and Manning, 536 acres; and 
South Coast 502 acres. The proportions of the total area of each division 
secupied in holdings as defined is 68 per cent. in the North Coast Division, 
59 per cent. in that of Hunter and Manning, but only 89 per cent. on the 
South Coast. 

Included in the coastal districts are 2,639 holdings, on which 3,354. share- 
farmers cultivated 52,075 acres and used 745,551 acres as dairy farms. Of 
the holdings with share-farmers 2,294 were used for agriculture and dairy- 
ing in combination, 176 for agriculture exclusively and 169 for dairying 
only. 

Owing to the rugged nature of the country only a small proportion of the 
land is considered suitable for cultivation, and of this area slightly more 
than one-fifth was cultivated in 1988-89. 

The following analysis shows the main purposes for which the holdings 
in the coastal districts were used in 1938-39 in comparison with 1929-80 :— 


Tasty 768.—Uses of Rural Holdings in Coastal ‘Districts. 


1929-30. | 1988-39. 


Principal Euro As re Holdings Al isis Hunter 

vere ‘ orth Metro- | South 

| Divisions. | Coast. Manning. yolitan. Const. | Total. 
Number of Holdings. 
Agriculture only a. eo 4,664 | 1,360] 1,501 | 2,129 500 | 5,490 
Dairying only* ces or ...| 12,346 6,565 4,138 643 1,898 {13,244 
Grazing only* waa | 6,104 | 1,119 | 1,744 160) 1,104 | 4,127 
Agriculture and dairying® ia | 2,473 | 1,728 580 65 372 | 2,745 
Agriculture and geazing* or in 7105 157 144 17 178 | 496 
Dairying and grazing* F | 1,054 304 375 138 120 | 812 
Agriculture, Gniryane, and grazing® 240 98 60 4 46 208 
Poultryt ‘ai | 1,239 4 281 1,643 84 | 2,012 
Bees, Pigs T ... : 176 21 21 78 30 150 
Unoccupied, or used mainly for 

other purposes ... see | 1,676 330 414 328 270 | 1,337 
Total ... or .. | 30,677 | 11,686 | 9,258 5,075 | 4,602 /30,621 


* See comments at rage 865 . t See comments at pages 846 and 852, 
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The coastal district contains approximately 94 pcr cent. of the 
holdings used for dairying only in New ‘South Wales, and the 
North Coast district contains over 49 per cent. of ‘the mmnber 
in the coastal division. Dairying separately or in -eonjunction 
with other farming pursuits is the predominant industry, but a 
considerable proportion of the farms is used for cattle-raising. A pro- 
nounced reduction in the number of holdings devoted to grazing accom- 
panied by an increase in the number of holdings applied to dairying was in 
evidence between ‘1929-30 and 1933-34, since when the nuniber of purely 
dairy holdings has varied very little. The change was doubtless due to low 
prices for beef, diverting .activities into dairying where returns were re- 
latively higher. Between 1929-30 and 1938-34 there was an increase in the 
nuniber of ‘holdings devoted exclusively ‘to agriculture, almost solely due to 
the rapid extension of banana growing, and virtually ‘confined to the North 
Coast, where the number of agricultural jholdings was 1,667 in 1983-34 
compared with 579 in 2929-30. This position was not maintained, the num- 
ber of ‘holdings used principally for agricultural purposes on the North 
Coast declining to 1,525 in 1984-85, and ito 1,360 in 1938-39. There were 
616 fewer holdings growing ‘bananas in 1988-39 than in 1984-85, due 
mainly to the elimination of swnsuitable areas. 


Tablelands. 


Although extensive plateaux exist inthe Tableland Divisions, consideratle 
areas are rugged and rock-strewn and not adaptable to.agriculture. Hence 
grazing has remained the staple industry, although many famners combine 
agriculture with grazing, and large areas are cultivated in suitable localities, 
The rainfall is ample throughout, and the headwaters of most of the :prin- 
cipal rivers make this a well-watered region. Railway communications are 
good, ‘but, except on the Central Tableland, settlement is sparse, fewer 
flourishing towns exist than on the coast, and small settlements ‘are rarer 
because lands suitable for intense farmiug are more scattered. Neither 
dairying nor agriculture has been developed ‘to any apprecidble degree, 
but pastoral pursuits are extensive. 


The following ‘table provides an ‘analysis of the number ‘and tenure of 
rural holdings in the three main divisions of ‘the Tablelands as at '3ist 
March, 1989 :— 


Tan.Ee 769.—Rural Holdings on Tablelands—1939. 


for Agricultural and Pastoral Purposes 


| 1Landsovcupied ‘in Holdings of one acre and upwards 


af Total . Leases from 

‘Division df ne Holdings Ahe'Crown with— Area of 

Tableland. | Division. |. Of Alien. |Fullrights, Limited "| All other Sere 
IVIBLON.| one acre ‘ated * af rights of Crown Total, , suitable 
and : Coriver- Conver Leases, for culls 

“upwards. ‘dion, sion: vation, 
acres. No. sacres, ucres, acres. acres. | ‘acres, acres. 

‘000 000 -000 000 -000 000 000 
Northern ...| ‘8,069 33694 “4,404. 1,591 219 397 6,611 5385 
Central | 10,716 7;468 | °6,247 1,180 172 228 7,777 | 1,992 
Southern ...| 7,062 3,232 4,211 822 “79 787 5,899 ‘GQ 
Total ...| 25,847 | 14,394 | 14,862 3,543 470 1,412 | 20,287 3.151 


™ See explanation, page 864, 
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While: the proportion of land: occupied in each division varies from 82 per 
cent. in the northern, and 88 per cent. in: tlie southern, to 73 per cent. in the 
central tablelands, rural settlement is densest in the central districts, which 
were the first to be oceupied. More than. one-half of the total’ area of the 
Tableland: Division is alienated, and more than one-quarter of the area occu- 
pied is owned’ by the Crown. In: addition, there were 908 share-farmers on 
697 lioldings, comprising 107,190 acres of cultivation and 16,575 acres of 
dairy farms. Of the holdings with share-farmers, 689-were used for agricul- 
tural’ purposes: only, 12 for dairying only and 46 for agriculture and dairy- 
ing together. As in the Coastal Division, the proportion of land suitable for 

cultivation is very small, only 20:-per cent. of such land being: cropped: in 
1938-89. 


The main.purposes for which: holdings were used. in each division of the 
tablelands: in 1929-30 and 1938-39 are shown in the following table:— 


Tastr 770.—Uses of Rural Holdings on Tablelands. 


1929-30, | 1088-39, 


*Principal Purpose for which Holdings 


wore used, al ‘Northern | Central | Southern 
| Dieisions, ; Tableland, | Tableland} 'Tableland:| 70% 
Number ox Hoipines. 

Agriculture only is va rie 1,564 229 1,289 78 1,587, 
Dairying only* ... $04 Sy De 484 119 180 54 "353- 
Grazing only* ... ie 4 8,701 | 1,969 2,892 2,63 7,498 
Agriculture and Dairying* ae sas 310 | 188 238 32: "453 
Agriculture and Grazing* ive fat 2,951 | 829 2,303 | 275 3,407 
Dairying and Grazing* 309 104° 2 45 211 
Agriculture, Dairying, and Grazing* 229 124 199 32 855 
Poultry, Bees, Pigs, ete. ba 49. 13 96 13 122 
Unoceupied or used fov other parposes, 571 11 259. 68 458 
Total ie a bie . | 14,878 | 3,694 | 7,468 3,252 | 14,394 


* See comments on page 865, 


Grazing pursuits predominate throughout, but a. considerable’ proportion 
of the holdings is used for agricultural purposes. A tendency toward the 
diversification of rural activity is seen in an increase of 26.4 per cent. 
between 1929130 and 1988-39 in the number of holdings devoted to two or 
more of the principal purposes. Holdings used either wholly or partly for 
dairying increased in number by 687 between 1929-80 and 1984-35, but 
declined by 567 during the next four years probably owing to the discon- 
tinuance of dairying operations undertaken when returns from other’ 
farming activities: were poor during the ycars of depression. 


Western Slopes. 


The divisions of: the Western Slopes contain gently nudulating lands with 
a westerly trend, watered by the upper courses of the inland rivers, and an 
adequate and regular rainfall: These fertile areas are eminently suitable 
for agriculture and are, with the Riverina, the most productive portions of 
the interior. As yet they arc only sparsely settled, and very great develop- 
ment is possible. 


\ 
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The area, number, and tenure of rural holdings in the various divisions of 
the Western Slopes as at 31st March, 1939, are shown below :— 


TanLe 771.—Rural Holdings on Western Slopes—1939. 


Area of Land occupied in Holdings of one acre and upwards 
for Agricultural and Pastoral purposes. 
: L fron j Area of 
Division of Slopes. aan Holdings the Coo aa ; Land. 
Division. of ¢ Alien- |Full rights) Limited All other Total, | suitable 
one re) ated * of rights of | Crown for 
1 ane Nona 5 aaa eases, Cultiva- 
upwards, eons eee tion. 
\ | | | 
acres. No. |; acres. acres, ; acres. aeres. jacres, |. acres. 
000 000 0u0 000 000 | 000 000 
North-Western | 9,219 | 4,301! 6,791 1,171 | 241 122 | 8,225 | 2,201 
Central-\Western| 7,723 4,412 6,307 607 27 116 | 7,057 4,633 
South-Western 11,239 8,086 | 8,714 440 45 925 j10,124 5,392 
Total 28,181 16,799 © 21,812 2,215 | 513 1,163 |25,506] 12,226 
| 


* See explanation, page S64. 


In these divisions settlement is most deuse on the South-western Slope, 
but the proportion of occupied land is greatest in the northern districts. 
The proportion of land oceupied in the Slopes is 90 per cent. of the total 
area of the whole division. The area of land suitable for cultivation is 
considerable, constituting 89 per cent. of the total area of such land in the 
State. Of the land under occupation in the Slopes Division only 14 per 
eent. was under crop in 1988-89. 


There were 3,875 share-farmers on 2,634 holdings on the Western Slopes 
in 1938-89, cultivating 853,079 acres and using 42,279 acres for dairying. 
Forty of these holdings were devoted exclusively to dairying, 2,467 
eutirely to agriculture and 127 to dairying and agriculture in combination. 


The following statement shows the principal purposes for which rural 
holdings were used in the Western Slopes Division in 1929-30 and 1938- 
oo :— 


TABLE 12.—Uses of Rural Holdings on Western Slopes. 


{ 
1929-30, | 1938-39, 
1 
*Principal Purpose for which Holdings H ra 
were used, All North- Central- | South- 
Slopes Western | Western Western Total. 
Division | Slope. Slope. | Slope. 


NuMBER oF HoOLpINGs. 


Agriculture uy das ss vf 1,649 312 33) 870 1,519 
Dairying only* ... i oa any aol 57 39 200 846 
Grazing only* .. a te 5,572 1,361 598 1,892 3,851 
Agriculture and Dairying® ik ia Blo! 176 bl 157 38t 
Agriculture and Grazing* gs w| 7,933 | 2,110 3,139 3,917 9,166 
Dairying and Grazing* 211 38 7 224 269 
Agriculture, Dairying, and Grazing* 395 86 115 442 643 
Poultry, Bees, Pigs, etc. . 51 | ral IL 32 lid 
Unoccupied or used for other purpose: 488 | 99 115 252 457 

Total nat iss ia . | 16,968 4,3u1 4,412 8,086 16,799 


* See co.nments on page 865. 


Mixed farming—agriculture and grazing—is the principal rural activity, 
but grazing predominates on the North-Western Slope, and small farming 
is not extensive. There have been developments in dairying, mainly in 
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the Soutn-Western Slope. Dairying was conducted on only 7.8 per cent. 
of the holdings of the Western Slopes in 1927-28, but although there was 
a further decline of 187 in the number of holdings with dairy herds in 
1938-39, the proportion engaged in dairying was still 10.1 per cent. 


The table reveals a pronounced movement toward mixed farming, par- 
ticularly agricultural and grazing. Singie purpose holdings were 24 per 
cent. fewer in number in 1938-39 than in 1929-30. 


Plains and Riverina. 


The Plains of the Central Division, including the Riverina, constitute the 
eastern portion of a remarkable extent of almost level country, stretching 
from the last hills of the Western Slopes to the western boundary of the 
State. With an average width of 120 miles, they comprise the great sheep 
districts of the State and about 40 per cent. of the agricultural lands. Gener- 
ally speaking, they are not well watered, the average rainfall is low, and its 
intermittcney is a source of frequent loss. They are traversed by the western 
rivers in their lower courses, but these do not supply water to a very extensive 
area, as they are few and their flow is irregular. Schemes of irrigation, 
however, have greatly increased the productive capacity of these inland 
areas, and further works for water conservation and distribution are in 
hand and in contemplation. Railway facilities are not so good as in the 
more easterly districts, and communication and transport to outlying 
districts depend mostly on motor and horse-drawn conveyances. Artesian 
water underlies a considerable area on the north, and bores supply 
permanent water in a number of localities. In the south, sub-artesian 
bores are of great practical utility. 


The following table shows the number, tenure, and extent of holdings 
occupied for agricultural and pastoral purposes in the division on 81st 
March, 1989 :— 


TaBLe 773.—Rural Holdings on Plains and Riverina, 1939. 


Avea of Land occupied in Holdings of ore acre and upwards 
for Agricultural and Pastoral Purposes. 


Plains of Total Leases from | Aren of 
Central Avea of | Holdings the Crown with - . Land 
Division, | Division, of ene nts Fullviehts) Limited” rete eat suitable 
an cae er tal, for 
upwards. Bane bes fo el Leases. ° cl ultiva- 
| gion. sion. ! tion, 
acres, No. | acres, aeres, acres. acres, acres. 
000 000 000 N00 000 000 
North 9,579 1.928 1,719 271 138 7.776 1,742 
Central 14,811 2,487 2,577 205 758 | 13,887 3,741 
Riverina 17.004 | 7.226 1,121 101 | 1,925 | 16,745 | 7,387 
Total 41,394 | 11,641 [30,293 | 5,417 577 | 2,121 | 38,4u8 | 12,870 


* See explanation, page 864, 


The existence of a closely-settled but comparatively small arca of irrigated 
lands in the Riverina partly accounts for the density of settlement in that 
division. At 31st March, 1939, there were 1,356 holdings in the Murrum- 
bidgee Tnrigation Area embracing 305,287 acres inclusive of certain attached 
lands outside the Irrigation Area. Seventy-nine per cent. of the area 
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occupied in the’ Central Plains and ‘Riverina Division has:been alienated, but 
while the proportion alienated is 74 per cent. of the total area occupied in 
the northern districts and in the Central Plains, it -is 85 per cent. in the 
Riverina, where the land is more productive. 


The area of Crown lands occupied is considerable .in all divisions, and 
in the central districts it exceeded the area of -occupied alienated lands 
until 1926-27. 


Share-farming is not extensive in the north, but in the Riverina 856 
holdings employed 1,126 share-farmers, who had 318,069 acres in cultiva- 
tion and used 5,256 acres for dairying in 1938-89. Only 22 per cent. of the 
land in the Northern Plains is considered suitable for agriculture, but 
the proportions in-the Centra] Plains and ‘Riverina are 27 and 44 per. cent. 
‘respectively. 


The ‘following table shaws the main purposes for which the holdings in.the 
Central Plains and Rivetina Divisions were used in 1938-39 in comparison 
with 1929-30, 


Tanie 774.—Uses of Rural Holdings on Plains.and Riverina. 


1929.30. | 1933-39. 

!Principal:Purpose for whith Holdings were used.* 

‘Plains & |,North Central |aicon | 

Riverina. | Plains. | Plains. | #4verina. | sTotal, 

I 

Number. of Holdings. 
‘Agriculture only -_ via ia | 2,018 59 98 15566 ‘1,723 
Dairying only* a eae oh i 86 a8) 11 93 120 
Grazing only*... ay weal 4,179 943 1,556 | 1,280] 8,779 
Agriculture and! Dairying* .. ‘es fu 76 4 ‘] 72 17 
Agriculture and Grazing* .., ot w| 4,892 884 763 | °3,707 | 5,854 
Dairying and Grazing* sid ie ae 30 8 8B iy “BS 
Agriculture, Dairying, and Grazing* 169 4 91 269 282 
Poultry, Bees, Pigs, ote, ned 2 1 3 10 14 
Unoccupied or used for ather purposes . 311 19, 43 195 257 
Total ous oa) | 10,758 | 1,928.) 2,487 | 7,226 | 11,641 


-*See commentson page 865. 


‘While grazing, «with mixed farming and agriculture, prevails in 
‘the northern districts, :agriculture ,assumes inereasing importance in the 
‘south, and, combined with grazing, it predominates tin the Riverina. On 
ithe ,irrigated lands of!the Murrumbidgee .a considerable number of holdings 
are used for small farming, anél-in the ‘Riverina there were 4,060 holdings 
ou which wheat for grain was.grawn in 1938-39. {Taking into accowtt the 
“areas shown in the previous table, the .existence -of aguicultural pursuits 
is seen’‘to have.a:very pronounead effect.on tle density :of settlement. 


Comparing figures for this division for 1938-39 with those for 1929-80, 
single purpose holdings declined in nuniber by 10 per cent., while holdings 
used wholly or in part.for grazing increased from 9,270 .to 9, ‘4B0, for agricul- 
ture from ‘7,150 .to 7,436 and for dairying, from. 361 to 514. The ‘figures 
quoted for grazing.and dairying for 1939 disclose a slight decline.on the 
totals of ‘1938. However, ‘holdings used for dairying in combination with 
other activities declinetl by approximatély 8 ,per cent. from 1937:38 to 
‘1988-39, 
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‘Western Division. 


‘The plains df the ‘Western Division will probably never be developed 
into a productive region maintaining a population commensurate with 
their area. One-third of the division receives, on the average, less than 
10 inehes of rain per year and practically the whole of the remainder less 
than 15 inches. Though the soils are uniformly fertile, the lack of rain, 
permanent water and grasses, and the high rate of evaporation, ranging up 
to 90 inches per year, render it unproductive.in a high.degree. Except on a 
few small irrigated areas there is scarcely a sign of agriculture or dairying, 
and by reason of the small rainfall, the sheep-carrying: capacity of the land 
is only about one-fifth as great as that of the plains further east; but the 
climate is.well suited to the prodnction.of high-grade merino sheep. It is » 
lonely region, for :the.most part oceupied in large holdings on a long or 
perpetual lease tenure. It presents an immense field for scientific develop- 
ment, but its possibilities are problematical. Whether irrigation from 
the Murray and the vast lake reservoirs of the South Darling, combined 
with dry-farming methods, will render any extensive areas adaptable 
to agriculture, or whether water and fodder conservation will render it 
capable of maintaining large numbers of sheep and suitable for closer 
settlement, remain questions which are not likely to be considered until 
settlement ‘in ‘the more ‘attractive easterly ‘regions ‘has -made very great. 
advance. ‘It -was contended, however, that ‘in :the south there are large 
areas which.only required ,railway facilities ‘to -render them ‘profitable for 
agriculture, but results so far attained are motsencouraging. At present, 
excluding ,the mining districts, -it is-a vast region comprising two-fifths 
of the area ofthe State, producing -less than ,one-sixth of ‘the pastoral 
produce, ‘and ;practically mothing besides, and inhabited by less than 20,000 
persons (one person «to.6:square miles, or less :than one per cent. of the 
State’s population). Near the western -boundary, .however, is situated one 
of the richest.silver-lead fields of the world, and .in the large mining town 
of Broken Hill there is a population of over 28,000 persons. In the eastern 
part of the division exist extensive copper deposits, which formerly main- 
tained thriving scttlements at Cobar, Canbelego, and Nymagee, but with 
the suspension of mining activities ‘the population of these localities 
declined and has not increased ‘significautly as a result of recent limited 
attempts to work the low grade copper deposits. For the rest, the division 
possesses only one town, Bourke, with a population exceeding 1,500, -five 
exceeding 500, and about twenty smaller townships. 


The total area-returned as alienated Jand in the rural holdings in the 
‘Western Division as.at 31st March, 1939, was :21,635,746 aeres. The pro- 
nounced increase ‘in the -area of -alienated land ‘is attributable to the 
effects of the Western Lands Amendment Acts of 1982 and 1934. The 
amendments provided for the couversion of existing leases into leases in per~ 
petnity, and authorised the Crown to issue new leases in perpetuity under 
certain conditions. The total:area.of Crown land in rural holdings was 
50,533,040 acres. -Of the total area.of land oceupied, only 20,595.acres were 
under crop in 1938-39, although 1,212,635 acres-of land were considered ‘by 
the.occupiers to ‘be suitable for cultivation. The wnimproved value of the 
alienated land was :returned as ‘£2,116,860° and :the improved value as 
£5,271,800. 
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VaLuge or Macuinery Usep on Rurat Hoxrprnes. 


A comparison of the value of agricultural, pastoral, and dairying imple- 
ments and machinery in use on rural holdings during various years since 


1901 is shown in the following table, allowance being made for depre- 
elation :— 


Taste 775.—Value of Rural Machinery, 1901-1939. 


Season. Agriculturai, Dairying. Pastoral.* Total Value.t 
£ & £ £ 
1900-01 2,065,780 i 237,220 754,050 3,057.050 
1£05-06 2,557,260 365,440 1,120,990 4.043.690 
1910-11 3,414,620 534,740 1,483,080 5,432,440 
1915-16 5,362,030 570,950 2,015,050 | 7,948,050 
1920-21 7,120,380 910,260 3,141,080 11,171,670 


1925-26 9,588,320 1.162,850 4,329,910 15,081,080 
1926-27 | 9,837,190 | 1,282,290 | 4,928,300 | 15,997,780 
1927-28 | 10,849,510 | 1,229,430 | 4,975,180 | 17,054,120 
1928-29 | 10,883,550 | 1,214,670 | 5,067,940 | 17,166,160 
1929-30 | 10,955,920 | 1,193,000 | 4,812,060 | 16,960,980 
1930-31 | 10,526,390 ; 1,171,000 | 4,676,920 | 16,374,310 
1931-32 | 9,526,396 ; 1,149,387 | 4,125,417 | 14,801,200 
1932-33 | 8,869,795 | 1,214,919 | 3,885,203 | 13,969,917 
1933-34 | 8,607,689 | 1,221,409 | 3,855,433 | 13,684,481 
1934-35 | 8,486,935 | 1,235,921 | 3,788,309 | 13.511,165 
1935-36 | 9,039,026 | 1,218,672 | 4,163,797 | 14,421,495 
1936-37 | 9,949,677 | 1,191,124 | 4,001,702 | 15,142,508 
1937-38 | 11,050,645 | 1,224,242 | 4,239,795 | 16,514,682 


1938-39 | 11,516,668 {| 1,275,622 4,205,752 | 16,998,042 


* [ncludes in many cases farming implements used on pastoral holdings, 
+ Excludes macLinay, cte., used for poultry, plg and beefarming. 


In 1938-39 the value of machinery used in holdings devoted to poultry, 
pigs and bees amounted to £300,692, compared with £148,274 in 1931-32 
and £272,555 in 1987-88. 


The figures indicate substantial increase in the mechanisation of the 
rural industries, and notably, of agricultural operations. Information as 
to the number of tractors in use on farms at 80th June, 1980 and 31st 
March, 1939, is shown on page 700 of this volume. The decline in 
total valuc of machinery between 1929-30 and 1984-85 was apparently due 
to depreciation and non-replacement of existing machinery during the 
period of depression which affected agriculture with particular severity. 
The appreciable increases in 1935-36 and in 1986-37 synchronised with a 
uotable recovery of wheat and wool values. This increase was maintained 
in the next two years, notwithstanding a sharp decline in the price of 
wheat. The value of dairying machinery increased between 1931-82 and 
1934-35, declined in the three following years and again increased in 1933 
and 1939, 
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The following table indicates the approximate value of rural holdings, and 
of machinery and live stock thereon, in each of the past twelve years :— 


Tabie 776.—Value of Rural Holdings, Machinery and Stock, 1928-1939. 


Value of Val Average Value of Alienated 

Alienated eos Value of laud per acre {as returned), 
At 30th June. Te Machlnaty sivenork Total. 

Aad {mplements, Uniinproved.| Improved. 

£000. XUV, £000. ; £000. £ os xs 
1928... «| 341,500 17,000 71,000 | 429,500 1 14 4 16 
1929... «| 353,100 17,200 62,000 432,300 114 418 
1930... «{ 353,700 17,000 44,800 | 415,590 114 417 
1931... «| 343,600 16,400 45,500 405,500 113 413 
19327 ... »| 332,200 14,800 45,600 392,600 1 13 412 
19337 ... ied 322,500 14,.00 40,0L0 376,500 113 4 9 
1934t ... «| 320,100 13,700 59,000 392,800 113 4 8 
1935f ... w| 318,800 13,500 44,100 376,400 112 4 6 
19367 ... oes 324,700 14,400 60,600 399,700 1 10 4 2 
19377 ... ve] 834,200 15,100 66,300 415,600 1 9 3 18 
1938f ... ‘ioe 343,200 16,800 44,800 404,800 1 6 3 12 
1939} ... «| 346,400 | 17,300 54,800 418,500 1 6 3.12 

* Number as at 30th June or 31st March at prevailing market values. t 31st March, 


In addition, the unimproved value of Crown lands leased to landholders 
was estimated in 1980 to be in the vicinity of £60,000,000. 


AGRICULTURAL ‘AND PastToraL Lapour. 

Particulars of persons above the age of 14 years permanently engaged in 
farm work on rural holdings one acre or more in extent have been collected 
annually since 1921-22. They are classified according to status, and the 
amount of the salaries and wages paid to employees in receipt of remunera- 
tion is ascertained. In addition, returns have been obtained since 1922- 
23 concerning wages paid to persons temporarily employed by landholders 
during harvesting and shearing operations and for other casual work; but 
the number of individual casual employees cannot be ascertained except by 
special census. 

The number of persons in their various capacities, permanently engaged 
in farm work on rural holdings during the year ended 81st March, 1989, 
is shown below, together with the amount of wages paid to permanent and 
easual wage earners employed during that year. 

Taste 777.—Persons Permanently Engaged on Rural Holdings and Wages 
Paid, 1938-39, 


Capacity. | Males. Temales. Total. 

Persons Permanently Engaged on Rura] Holdings— No. No. No. 
Owners, lessees, and share-farmers wea 68,009 872 68,881 
Permanent employees recciving wages an 40,777 | 745 41,522 
Relatives not receiving wages ... 17,555 | «5,442 22,997 
Total... se eee tee eel | 126,841 7,059 | 133,400 

1 . —_— 

Wages paid (including value of board and lodging) — £ £ £ 
Permanent employees... «| 6,302,125 61,581 | 6,363,706 
Casual employees sak woe ne 3,607,419 3,704 | 3,611,123 
Total wages paid... is ome zatl 9,909,544 | 65,285 | 9,974,829 


Of the relatives not receiving wages dine 1939, 8,950 males and 5,200 
females above the age of 14 years were employed in the coastal districts, 
where dairying is the principal rural pursuit. 
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In the: following: table; the same information: is shown for eacli year since 
1929, in: respect of males only :— 


Tante 778.—Males Permanently Engaged: on Rural Holdings and 
Wages Paid, 1929-1939. 


Fany. 5 Pérmanent: is Wages’ Paid to Male Employees, 
ena.’ |“ Peaeees | [uinmiprees | cnek | Gana (Value of**'Keep ” iheluded-) 
31st. Share- Receiving | Receiving Total. 
March, farmers. Wages. Wages. Permanent. Casual. Total. 
No. | No. No. No. £ £ £ 
1929* ... 66,134 84,234 17,495: | 117,863 | 6,475,306 | 3,041,384 9,516,690 
1930*...... 65,300 31,387 19,736 | 116,423 | 5,717,410 | 2,790,871 8,508,281 
1931*...... 66,297 27,949 20,743-| 114,989 | 4,533,478 | 2;185,553 6,719,031 
1932 ...... | 67,922 | 26,874 225133 | 116,929 | 4,145,077. | 2,101,574 | 6,246,651 
1933 .,....' 70;779 | 29,347 21,669 | 121,795 | 4,292,252 H 2,362,101 6,654,353 
1984 1... 70;552 | 32,718- 20;920-| 124,190 | 4,654,425 | 2,513,511 7,167,936 
1986 ..... 69,429 36,654 20;325 | 126,408 | 5,119,381: | 2,659,004 | 7,778,385 
1936:...... | 69,353 39;104 18,668 127,125 | 5,534,238 | 3,042,894 | 8,577,132 
1937 ...... : 683736 41,063 18,207 ; 128,006 | 6,048,609 | 3,392,747 9,441,356 
1988: ...... 68,167 41,537. ' 16,347 126,051 | 6,426,594. eee 10,096,534 
1939 ......1 68,009 | 40,777 17,535 | 126,841 | 6;302,125 | 33607,419 9,909,544 


* Year.ended 30th June. 


The total amount of wages: paid: to. permanent employees during the 
year 1988-89 was £4,800,943 in addition to board and lodging, ete., valued 
at £1,562,768, or a total of £6,368,706; the average remuneration, on the 
basis of these figures, being £155 per-annum to males. and £83 per annum 
to females, but the precision of these averages. depends on tle accuracy 
of the amounts returned as tle value of board and lodging, ete. The 
avages paid to casual employees amounted to £8,253,215-in addition: to: “keep” 
valued at: £357,908, a total of £8,611,123. 

Particulars: relating to share-farming appear’ at page 706 of this Year 
Book, Until 1930 tliere was a steady decline in tlie number of owners, 
Jessees and share-farmers. During the depression there: was'a reversal of 
this trend, until in 1988 there were more persons of this class on rural 
holdings- than at any time sinee 1925. This was partly due to a return 
of absentee owners to holdings and: some substitution of’ share-farmers for 
full-time employees. The number of unpaid’ relatives assisting on rural 
holdings decreased from 31,309 in 1925 to: 26;502°in 1929. During the years’ 
1980 to 1932 tliere was an increase to 29;2474; but in the: succeeding years 
the number progressively declined, and in 1988 had decreased to 21,288. 
In 1939, However, the number increased to 22,997. 

Permanent employees receiving wages decreased from 37,962 in 1925 
to 34,284 in 1929, and to 26,874 in 1982. Recovery since 1932 has been 
rapid, and in. 1938 such employees. numbered: 42,258—a. total’ greater than 
at any time previously. The number declined' slightly in 1939 to 41,522. 


Rourat France. 


The problem of promoting. effective rural settlement in New South Walea 
has been associated closely with that of rural finance. While comnaratively 
few. settlers. have possessed sufficient capital’ to purchase land outright from 
the Crown, there has-been a general desire to acquire a. freehold: tenure, 
neither private nor State tenanev having proved popular.. Moreover, the 
proner development of rural holdines requires the investment of much 
capital for lenthv veriods, and facilities for temporary financial accom* 
modation, particularly during periods of drought.. 
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The Land Act of 1861, aiming to encovrage the settlement of an agricul- 
tural population beside the pastoral lessees, introduced “free selection 
‘before survey” and the sale of Crown land by deposit and instalments with 
conditions as to residence, ete. By this means much more land was sold 
jn the following twenty-three years than-was sold at auction, and since 1889 
alienation has been almost exclusively .by this method of conditional pur- 
chase which is 4 method of selling Crown lands on terms. Bevond this 
little was done to provide financial aid for settlers until the end of the ‘last 
eentury, when the agricultural and dairying industries were developing, and 
droughts were impeding settlement. 


Rurat Bank or New South Wates. 


In 1899 an Advances to Settlers Board was appointed by the Government 
to make loans to farmers in necessitous circumstances or embarrassed by 
droughts. Advances were limited to £200 for a term of ten years.at 4:per 
ent. interest. The scope of the Act was widened in 1902 when the Board 
‘vas empowered to make advances to farmers for any approved purpose up 
to £500, repayable within thirty years, ; 

In 1907 the functions of the Board were taken over by the ‘Commissioners 
of the Government Savings Bank, and the limit of individual_advances was 
raised to £2,000... By 1921, when the Rural Bank was established to carry 
on and extend the work, the outstanding advances amounted to approxi- 
mately £3,250,000, secured by mortgages from 7,000 borrowers. Particulars 
of the number and amount of advances are shown on page 882. 


Advances by the Rural Bank. 


The Rural Bank was established in 1921 as a department of the Govern- 
ment Savines Bank of New South Wales by the Government Savings Bank 
(Rural Bank) Act, 1920, under the control of three Commissioners who 
were empowered to continue on an extended basis the operations transacted 
‘previously by the Advance Department of the bank. 


The primary object of the bank was to afford greater financial assistance 
to primary producers than is usually obtainable frqm other institutions, 
and thus to promote rural settlement and development. 


Funds were obtained from deposits at current account, fixed deposits at 
current bank rates of interest and the issue of debentures and inscribed 
stock. 


Loans were made only to persons engaged in primary production or in 
closely allied purspits, and were either amortization Joans or overdrafts an 
eurrent accounts. The basis of lending generally adopted was two-thirds 
-of.the-value.of freehold landior certificated tenures under the Crown Lands 
Acts, or three-fourths of the value of improvements on uncertificated Crown 
‘tenures. Security was also taken over stock, plant, crops, wool, ete. The 
adyanees were made to repay existing encumbrances, to purchase land, to 
-effaet improvements or 10 utilise resources. By this means material assist- 
‘ance was afforded to both prospective and established settlers. 


As from 1st October, 1931, the rate of interest on loans was reduced fn 
terms of the Interest Reduetion Act, 1981, and the Commissioners volun- 
tarily reduced the rate to a maximum of 5 per cent. in December, 1932. 
Further reductions have since been made, and as from 1st April, 1935, the 
maximum rate became 43 per cent. on overdraft and long-term loans, with 
‘a concession of } per cent. to co-operative societies. In J une, 1939, the 
rate was 43 per cent. 

*410183—G 
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By the Commonwealth and State Banks Agreements Ratification Act. 
1981, the Savings Bank business of the Government Savings Bank of New 
South Wales and the current account and fixed deposit business of the 
Rural Bank Department were ‘transferred to the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia. The loan business of the Rural Bank Department was continued 
as a State activity under the control of the Commissioners. 


By Act No. 63 of 1982, the institution was changed in name to the 
Rural Bank of ‘New South Wales and placed under a new Board of Com- 
missioners, affording general banking facilities. 


The following tables show the transactions in long term and overdraft 
loans to farmers by the Advance Department of the Government Savings 
Bank or the Rural Bank in various years since 1911. 


Tasie 779.—Rural Bank. 


Long Term Loans to Farmers, 1911 to 1939. 


Advances made, Balances repayable, 
ane? | =e 
Number, Pedra Average. Number, Pesan’ Average, 
£ £ { £ £ 

1911* ... aot 838 331,693 395 3,754 1,074,359 286 
1913* ... aaa 1,386 771,272 556 5,094. 2,051,132 403 
1915* ... ane £60 387,715 451 5,860 2,514,078 429 
1921... vee 1,365 813,525 596 7,242 3,423,871 473 
1930... eis 581 703,425 1,211 8,743 6,272,685 718 
1931... ore 78 84,675 1,086 | 8,686 6,166,523 710 
1982... ies 27 24,860 920 8,488 5,966,586 703 
1983... és 47 21,565 458 8,414 5,863,458 697 
19384... nee 51 47,838 938 8,198 5,634,603 687 
1985... uae 100 115,115 1,151 7,926 5,905,865 745 
1936... art 134 171,130 1,277 7,624 5,779,603 758. 
19387... Ti 47 81,179 1,727 6,587 5,492,789 834 
19388... aot 65 121,895 1,875 6,140 5,074,313 826 
1939... cael 64 58,484 914 5,858 4,865,241 830 


* Government Savings Bank. 


Taste 780.—Rural Bank—Overdrafts to Farmers, 1922-1939, 


Advances made during year. Advances current at end of year. 
Year ended 
ar ees puaieae 3 Amount, Number, Amount, 
New. Additional. 
£ £ 

1922... ove peer 1,383 vee 980,375 1,364 728,584 
230. ove aes 1,970 © 1,895 1,992,785 10,691 7,988,275 
TO3L .. see ete 811 534 486,505 10,650 8,254,745 
1932... coe eet 144 99 112,332 9,566 7,857,288 
1933 ... aoe bee 196 785 170,908 9,349 7,704,117 
1934... eee aes 366 1,532 437,912 9,272 7,758,946 
1935 ... ove aoe 714 807 768,648 9,535 8,093,698 
1936... eee Sis, 966 753 1,388,212 9,920 8,783,166 
1937... ove nk 873 655 1,201,126 10,049 9,006,533 
1938... nee ita 984 744 1,643,516 10,28] 9,993,114 
1939... tee ise 545 596 847,380 10,170 10,570,803 


Advances to Settlers Agency. 


An account of the advances made to settlers as part of the unemployment 
relief policy was published on page 874 of the Year Book for 1937-38. 
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On ist July, 1935, administration of these schemes came under the control 
of the Rural Bank, and with only slight variations in policy, the various 
activities mentioned have been amalgamated, and are now dealt with by 
the Advances to Settlers Agency of the bank. 


A summary of the amounts loaned by these Boards and the Advances 
to Settlers Agency is furnished in the appended tables. At 30th June, 1985, 
approval for 5,329 advanees totalling £1,002,542 had been given, of which 
£900,997 had actually been advanced. The Advances to Settlers Agency 
in 1935-36 approved of 499 advances totalling £80,766. In the next three 
years the respective figures were 228 advances for £36,663, 203 advances for 
£36,014, and 221 advances for £41,008. 


TapLEe 781.—Advances to Settlers, 1933-1939. 


7 Advances to Dairy Farmers’ 
Year ended 30th June. Settlers Co- Promotion Relief Total, 
ordination Board. Board. Board. 


Amounts Actually Advanced, 


£ £ £ £ 
W9BS wc. wee nae 350,496 B88 | ease 350,884 
1934... ee awe 343,163 45,399 107 388,669 
TOBE ce ee aes 133,293 18,177 9,974 161,444 
1986... tee ee 101,924 
V9BT ... ee we Amalgamated under 37,898 
1938 . Advauces to Settlers Agency. 30,125 
1939 . J 32,768 


Rural Industries Agency. 


In 1915 certain schemes of limited scope were initiated by the Depart- 
ments of Lands and Agricultare to assist farmers by loaus to cultivate new 
areas and to relieve necessitous farmers. During the severe drought of 
1919-20 a sum of £2,000,000 was made available by two special local loans to 
assist farmers whose ordinary conimercial credit had been destroyed by tho 
bad seasons, 


Tho Rural Industries Board was formed on the 1st December, 1919— | 


(a) to take over, consolidate, and collect all advances by the State for 
drought relief, seed wheat, and clearing land since 1915, and 


(b) to extend the scope of relief to necessitous farmers. 


A sum of £487,416 was advancrdl between 1915’ and 1919 under schemes 
controlled by the Departments of ands and Agriculture. Of this, £259,794 
had been repaid or otherwise adjusted, and debit balances amounting to 
about £177,000 were taken over by the Board. 


In 1923 the Board was dissolved and its functions were continued by the 
Rural Industries Branch of the Department of Agriculture. As from Ist 
July, 1985, the activities of the Rural Industries Branch were assumed 
by the Rural Bank of New South Wales in the Rural Industries Agency 
of that Bank. 
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A summary.of the operations of the Rural Industries Brancli and, siibse- 
quently, the Rural Industries Agency, is set out in the following table:— 


Taste 782.—Loans to Necessitous Farmers by Rural Industries Agency, 
1919 to 1989. 


Interest Repaymeitts. Bad 
Year ending Advances, | Ch@™ged Debts Here Yo. of 
30th June, C8-} on Ad- | «wrrltten [20° onae Débtors. 
vances. | Principal. | Interest.| off. P 
1 3 
1 Dec., & £ & | £& £ £ 
1v19, to i | 2,152,390] 105,666 | 1,817,792 | 92,848 t+ | sa7416] + 
80 June, 
1y22 
lgzs wes ase 159,443 | 24,639 80,517 | 12,239 4,812 | 433,930 t 
1924 a Mes ess 237,414 | 32,015 118,678 | 16,859 1,634 | 566,193 t 
1925 abe a we} 121,120 28,444 192,184 | 38,166 4,392 | 481,065] 3,478: 
1928 aes oe8 wes 151,788 | 22,222 242,020 | 18,565 | 14,533 | 379,957) 3,465 
1927 vee at aus 85,959 14,662 165,869 17,975 2,285 294,449 2,579 
1928 tee ave ve} 428,350 9,251 41,027 7,117 | 10,758 | 673,148) 4,300: 
1929 ata ang ar 306; 493 | 29,595 401,416 | 31,103 850 | 665,813| 3,687. 
19380"... ove ice 600, 694 | 36,427 213,102 | 21,265 | 29,018 [1,039,443] 5,500 
10381 ite aie see 664,202 57,783 395,531 51,419 4,992 [1,309,486] 5,200. 
1932 ee See .-| 242,005 | 66,934 352,857 | 68,406 660 {1,196,602] 5,000 
1933 04 ave sae 233,571 78,771 212,929 | 65,886 | 25,636 }1,204,494) 4,300: 
1984 ise vee Sees] 118, 370 - 38,477 43,670 | 14,268 | 42,694 |1,260,604! 4,216. 
1985 1. oe ef 52,771 | 60,906 67,659 | 14,455 | 88,486 1,203,741] 43250 
1936 ea ee ve 1,377 34,000 45,661 9,731 |120,687 |1,119,387) 3,188 
1937 ‘ave tee ase 58,873 | 81,851 54,206 14, 22.0, 89,450 1,051,909; 2,578 
1938 wee nee weap 84321 80,497 45,427 9. 901 74,876 1,033,643) 2,736 
1930 ove sae ...| 103,381 | 42,155- 45,769 6 748 64,306 [1,054,037| 2,804 
Total... oy ...| 5,942,462 | 744,289 | 4,536,268 [511,408 |579,068 on cae 


«Including balanees taken over from: othor Departnivuts (£177,000) and Cash Sules from stocks 
to persoils other than necessitons-farmeérs (£277,000). t Not available. 


Originally wheat-growers only were assisted, but, in 1920, advances 
were made also to dairy-farmers and smal] graziers. Subsequently the 
scope of operations was extended to include any farmers whose circum- 
stances prevented them from obtaining assistance through usual com- 
mercial chamitels; thus on a-relatixely small scale assistance has been 
granted to orchardists, tobacco growers, rice growers, farmers suffering 
loss trom floods, fire and grass-hopper pests, pig. farmers who sustained 
the loss of their herds as the restJt of an outbreak of swine fever, ete.. 


Most of the advances, however, were made to wheat-farmers for the 
purchase of fodder, seed wheat, fertiliser, tractor fuel, housel:old sup- 
plies and so-on. Payment: was made direct to suppliers,: who rendered 
their accounts to the Branch accompanied by the farmer’s acknowledg- 
ment of receipt of the goods. Cash advances were made only, in 
exceptional circumstances, but now that the Government Agency Depart- 
ment of the Rural Bank is charged with making the advances, cash payment 
thereof is the ruling method. In October, 1982, the sum of £50,000 was set 
aside to. assist land-holders to procure flock rams, bulls and boars from. 
registered breeders to improve their stock,.£25,000 being set aside for Yams, 
£20,000 for bulls, and £5,000 for boars. Ue to the 36th June, 1939, advances 
totalling £19,308 had been made, and the. amounts. actually provided were 
Eebiie for rams, £3,573 for bulls, and £115 for boars. 


"Fut somie years advances were made in eash at the rate of 8s: per acre. 
‘on newly fallowed land to encourage better ‘farming methods. In redeiit 
years such assistance has been discontinued, but advances for essential 
yequirements: for fallowing are available td farmers who avé in iécegsitous 
circumstances. ; 
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Interest on advances was formerly at the rate of 6 per cent., with,.an 
additional 1 per cent. on overdue accounts until 80th June, 1925, It was 
reduced to 54. per cent. from 1st February, 1932, and to 4 per cent. as from 
1st January, 1933. 


Seeurity taken for the advances consists mainly of crop liens, as in the 
majority of cases farmers receiving assistance lack the means of- furnishing 
more tangible security which would enable them to obtain accommddation 
from ordinary financial institutions. Having regard to the somewhat 
hazardous nature of security taken, the number of bad debts incutred lias 
been relatively small. 


In January, 1938, the Government decided to make funds available 
through the Rural Industries Agency of the bank for the purpose of assist- 
ing necessitous farthers in the south-western wheat areas of the State. 
These moneys were to be utilised in supplying seed wheat, fodder, stores - 
and other requirements essential for working the holdings. At 30th June, 
1989, 216 grants, amounting to £14,832, had been approved. 


Both the Federal and State Governments accorded financial assistance 
to wheat-growersg in the seasons: 1981-32-to 1985-36, funds for which were 
provided partly by a tax on flour, first under the State Flour Acquisition 
Act, and.from 8rd December, 1938, under the Commonwealth Flour Tax 
Assessment Acts of 1988, 1934, and 1935. Similar assistance was provided 
in the 1988-39 season. Information concerning these schemes is shown 
in the chapter “Agriculture,” of this Year Book, at: pages 731 to 738. 


' Gover ament Guarantee Agency. 


Under the Advanzes to Settlers. (Government Guarantee) Act; passed 
towards the end of December, 1929, a Government Guarantee Board was 
constituted with power to guarantee to the banks. repayment. of advances 
inade to settlers. The Board consisted of the Minister for Agriculture (as 
Chairman), the Colonial Treasurer, and the Officer-in-Chatg'e of the Rural 
Industries Branch. The amount which might be guaranteed in respect of 
any one settler could not exceed £3,000, or in the case of a.co-operative 
society registered under the provisions of the Co-operation Act £25,000. 
The amount which might be guaranteed by the Board in any one year: was 
£2,500,000. New guarantees were given by the Board only during tlie 
period for two years commericing on 23rd December, 1929, but guarantees 
given during that period might be continued for such time as might be 
approved. By an amending Act of 1934 new guarantees inight be given 
supplementing subsisting guarantees to a limit of one-fourth of.the con- 
tingent liability already assumed. 


As from 1st July, 1985, the functions of the Boatd' weité Gaiters to 
the Government Guarantees Agency of the Rutal Bank of Nei South 
Wales, and the Government Guarantee Board was dissolved. 


Activities under these provisiotis have been negligible in recent years. 
The contingent liability at 30th June, 1939, amounted to £306,588. , 


Finance for Irrigation. 


With the object of ttilising the natural resources of the State and sinmul- 
taneously extending facilities for the settlement of additional ruval pro- 
_ ducers onthe land, the Government-has: entered upon scliemes of -irtigatidn 
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during the past thirty years. Large sums of money have been expended 
in constructing irrigation works, in acquiring lands for irrigation settlo- 
ments, and in financing the productive activities of settlers. 

The Government also undertakes to finance the construction of shallow 
bores, sunk either by its own or privately-owned plants, allowing the settlers 
extended terms of repayment of from five to ten years. Further, works for 
water supply for stock and domestic purposes and in certain cases for irriga- 
tion are provided, and bore trusts and water trusts are constituted, under 
which the cust of the works is repaid over a period of years (in most cases 
twenty-eight years) by the landholders benefiting. 

Particulars .of the finance provided in connection with irrigation projecis 
ave shown on pages 771 to 777 and 927 of this Year Book. ; 

Financial matters as between settlers on the irrigation areas and the 
Crowu in respect of land payments, water rates, and charges, and advances 
to settlers (previously a function of the Water Conservation and Irrigation 
Commission) have been administered by the Rural Bank through the Irriga- 
tion Agency since Ist July, 1985. All debts owing to the Commission on the 
date of commencement of the Agency in respect of shallow bores were 
transferred to the Bank. The Water Conservation and Irrigation Com- 
mission, however, coutinues to attend to technical and engineering matters 
associated with water conservation and distribution, water bores, and to the 
lands administration in respect of the irrigation areas. 


Tue Farurrs’ Revizr Acr, 1932-35. 

The Farmers’ Relief Act came into operation on 17th February, 1933, 
to provide debt adjustment for necessitous farmers, and to afford them 
an opportunity of recovering their finaneial.position. This Act provides 
a means of consolidating and reducing the liabilities of distressed farmers, 
and, incidentally, financial assistance in’ ‘conducting their farms under 
supervision. 

The provisions of the Act and the manner of affording relief were sum- 
murised in some detail at pages 587 to 590 of the Official Year Book, 1984- 
35. The legislation established a Farmers’ Relief Board empowered to 
grant “stay orders” for the finaucial protection of the farmer. Issue of 
a stay order suspended legal action for enforcement of mortgage covenants, 
agreements of sale, etc., and baukruptey proceedings. Liabilities of the 
farmer were classified by the Board. Secured liabilities not represented 
by assets and unsecured debts were placed in a suspense account and such 
debts accrued no interest during the period of the stay order. On unsus- 
pended secured liabilities the maximum rate of interest was fixed by the 
Act at 5 per cent. per annun.. 

A stay order might be removed by the Board at any time in its discretion, 
but normally endures for three years and may be extended from year to 
year for a maximum additional three years. 

Particulars regarding the constitution of the Board, the method of 
conducting the farmers’ financial affairs through supervisors appointed 
by the Board, the priority of claims on income from the farm and provisions 
for financial assistance for the working of the farm will be found in earlier 
editions of this Year Book. The time within which applications for stay 
orders might be made was several times extended and will expire on 1st 
July, 1940. 


Rural Debt Adjustment. 


With the object of promoting the permanent rehabilitasion of the finances 
of farmers, the Federal Parliament passed legislation in April, 1935, making 
provision for a loan of £12,000;000 from which advanges might be made to 
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facilitate compositions with creditors, who, for a return in cash of a 
proportion of their capital, would agree to adjustment of farmers’ 
debts on an equitable basis in the light of existing cireumstances, The 
States, through their farmers’ relief agencies, were made the authorities to 
administer the scheme. No payment under a composition or scheme of 
arrangement may be made in respect of any debt due to the Common- 
wealth, a State, or any governmental authority. An initial allocation of 
£10,000,000 of the amount authorised under the Loan (Farmers’ Debt 
Adjustment) Act, 1935, was made between the various States, including 
£3,450,000 for New South Wales, with the provision that the remaining 
£2,000,000 should be apportioned on a similar basis or in such other manner 
as, from experience in the working of the scheme, might appear necessary 
to satisfy the financial requirements of the several States in that relation, 

The New South Wales Farmers’ Relief Act has been amended to enable 
the Board to make advances (with interest at a rate not exceeding 24 per 
cent. per annum) to farmers out of moneys provided by the Commonwealth 
under the Federal Loan (Farmers’ Debt Adjustment) Act, 1935, for the 
purposes indicated. Advances may be made by the Farmers’ Relief Board 
in any case where, in the opinion of the Board, some discharge of the 
farmer’s debts is necessary to ensure that he may continue farming opera- 
tions with reasonable prospects of success, and provided the Board is 
satisfied that if the composition proposed is effected the farmer will probably 
be able to carry on successfully. 

Up to 80th June, 1939, advances for debt adjustinent actually paid 
totalled £1,449,644 and as a result, farmers’ debts were written down by 
creditors to the extent of £726,500. At that date the Board was cominitted 
to make additional advances for debt adjustment totalling £310,306 inclu- 
sive of au amount of £239,581 in respect of which negotiations between the 
Board aud creditors were still proceeding. 


Operation of the Act. 


The period determined by the Act within which applications for stay 
order might be lodged was extended to Ist July, 1940. Up to 30th June, 
1939, 8,888 applications for stay orders had been lodged. As at that date, 
stay orders had been granted to 2,593 farmers, 1,220 applications had been 
refused, withdrawn or otherwise determined, and 20 applications were still 
under consideration. In respect of 2,393 cases in which assessments had 
been made by the Board under the provisions of the Act up to 30th June, 
1939, assets were valued at £11,368,269 and liabilities at £12,550,538 at the 
time of grauting the stay orders. Of the liabilities £9,146,426 represented 
unsuspended secured liabilities, £1,804,745 suspended liabilities and 
£1,599,367 unsecured debts. From the date on which the Act came into 
operation up to 30th June, 1939, the Board had approved of advances to 
farmers for maintenauce, carry-on and capital purposes totalling £2,848,871. 


Summary or INDEBTEDNESS TO THE CROWN. 


The outstanding indebtedness of landholders to certain Governmental 
lending agencies in New South Wales has been summarised in the follow- 
ing table. The figures includé balance of payments due by settlers on 
land acquired under Closer Scttlement schemes, but exclude residual 
balances owing in respect of former Crown lands sold to settlers by imstal- 
ments (under conditional purchase, etc.). Contingent liabilities assumed 
by the Government Guarantees Board are also excluded from the table. 

It is not possible, from these figures, to make an inference as to the 
exteut to which settlers, by their own efforts, have been able to improve 
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their position. For example, whilst advances to settlers through the Water 
Conservation and Irrigation Commission showed material reduction in 
1985, that was a result mainly of the writing down of debts under pro- 
visions as indicated in the Year Book for 1937-88, page 928. The reduction 
of indebtedness to the Closer Settlement Fund since 1932 is partly due to 
the reappraisement of land values. 


Between 1925 and 1930 there was a very marked incr4ase in rural borrow- 
ing from governmental agencies, ‘The poor season of ‘1929-80 was respon- 
sible for an increase in settlers’ capital obligations. Indebtedness to the 
Rural Bank and the Rural Industries Branch increased by £1,745,000 
in ‘that year. In 1930-31 there was a further increase, and thereafter 
indebtedness to these two agencies declined slowly until 1984-35. There 
was ‘an appreciable reduction of amounts outstanding on long term loans, 
wire netting advances aud advances from relief funds in 1935-86 and 
1936-87, : ; 


Taste 783.—Iudebtedness of Settlers.to Certain Government Agencies in 
New South Wales. 


Outstanding as at 30th June— 


Government Agengy, as os se 
1925, 1935. 1936. 1987. 1088. 1939. 


£ £ & £ ‘- & 

Rural Bank—Lonans and Overdrafts} .8,552,592/13,999,563 | 14,562,768] -14,499,322| 15,067,427] .15,436,045 
Closer Settlement Tund (including 

Returned Scldier Settlements)t * 14;150,021 | 14,622,608) 14,195,754] 13,300,012] 18,278,663 
Terigation Commission— : 

Advances to Settlers -{ .., w«-{ 23141,618] 868,161 1,327,708] °1,£87,502) 1,563;265| 1,606,463 

Advances for Shallow fiores —...| 5184,195] 247,336 960,387] 258,128; 241,827 251,633 
Rural Industries Agency— 

Advances to: Necessitous Farmers| 481,065] 1,203,741 | 1,119,387) 1,051,909] 1,036,278] 1,054,938 
Department of Lands—Wire 

Netting Advances see oee| 278,463) 504,018 401,627] 465,486] 425,084] 404,006 
Unemployment Relief Council— 

Advances by A.S.C. Board, D.P. 


Board, and F.R. Board veal ee $36,761 | .970,953' 920,020] 856,878] 880,150 
Farmers’ Relief Agency§ ... 01. tee 588,685 700,461| 968,310] 1,651,143] 2,954,368 
ieee Se ee ee ee 

Tota} of foregoing .,., * (32,394,176 } 34,119,340 33,941,441), 34,141,414| 35,116,261 


*-Not available. 


+ Includes debts postponed to end of term of. purchase free of interest, (estimated at aprroxi- 
mately-£2,000,000) in 1934-85 and following years. : 


+ Murrumbidgee -nrigation Area only to 1935; all Irrigation districts thereafter. 
§ Include debts.adjustment advances. 

As from 1st July, 1985, all the .State Government agencies affording 
financial assistance to primary producers were brought under the admini- 
stration of the Rural Bank of New South Wales .in the-various secticns of 
the Agency Department constituted under the Rural Bank (Agency) Act, 
19384. 


Other Advances to Settlers, 


Partieulars of the number and amount of registered loans made on the 
security of livestock, wool, and growing crops are published in the Chapter 
“Private Finance” of this Year Book. These include advances made on 


such security by Government agencies as well as by private institutions and 
individuals. 


In 1901 a closer settlement policy was introduced by the Government 
with a view to acquiring and subdividing large estates and leases suitable 
for closer settlement. Operations under this scheme commenced actively 
in 1905. The ontstanding indebtedness of settlers in respect of funds pro- 
vided foy this form of settlement is shown in the preceding table, and a 
summary of the operations under the various schemes may be found in the 
chapter, “Land Legislation and Settlement.” 
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In the Commonwealth Bank of Australia a rural credit department was 
established in October, 1925, to assist in marketing the products of rural 
industries. For this purpose advances for a period not exceeding one 
year may be made to banks, co-operative associations, ete., and bills secured 
on primary produce may be discounted on behalf of these institutions. 
Further particulars regarding the department are shown in the chapter 
“Private Finance” of tliis Year Book, 

The Governments of the State and of the Commonwealth have provided 
assistance to settlers to enable them to construct fencing to protect their 
holdings from the ravages of rabbits and wild dogs. Details are published 
in the chapter of this volume entitled “Pastoral Industry.” Funds for 
scientific veseavch and practice in connection with rural activities have 
been provided from both public and private sources as indicated under 
appropriate headings throughout this Year Book. 


Rates of Interest Charged on Rural Loans, &e., 


The cost of borrowing is obviously of great importance in determining 
‘the profitability of rural activities having regard to the necessity of pro- 
viding much capital, both for the acquisition of land and for temporary 
accommodation between seasons and during periods of low returns owing: 
to adverse seasonal conditions. In the appended table the course of rates. 
of interest charged on rural loans through the Rural Bank and various 
Governmental agencies and from some private sources is shown, though 
not necessarily the actual dates of changes in rates:— 


Tasty 784.—Rates of Interest on Rural Loans, 1929 to 1939. 


{ ~ 
Government Agencies.* s & 
Rural as. 
Yank. = o = 
by 3 Irrigation Farmers’ Relief | Trading so 
88 g Agency. Agency. Banks SA 
2 Pp. 
Date. n® Bp Over- A 
e es | 98 dratt | 38 
ver- : a Qo: ‘" 
dats | Bg | 8H | 8 ¢| 8 | 888 | Bays | Bates. oo 
and | 82 | BY | 828 | 88 | Bes | OSs Be 
Loans Seed 3 fe geo RO Sy On 
a | |S a) 3 | 832] a Pa 
Rate of Interest—per cent. per annum. : 
June, 1929 ee 68 6 6} bb Sn i 7 to8h| ou. 
Hl 
December, 1932... 5 ons 54 G6 5} ae oor 5 toG 55 ee 
Oetober, 19384... 4} 3 4 4 4 4 _ 44 to 5 50 
April, 1935 ne 4) 3 4 4 4 4 aie 44 tod 4:7 
June, 19036 see 44h 3 4 4 4 4 2h | 44to 5s] 49 
June, 1937 ase ats 3 4 4 4 4 2) 4} to 5h 4.9 
December, 1938... 4eq 3 4 4 4 4 24 4h to 52] 4°9 
December, 1939... Ang 3 4 4 4 4 2h 44 to 5} 49 
* As now existing or their predecossors, { Loans from Unemployment Relief Fnnds,. 
i By other than Government or Ranks—three months moving average. § On overdrafta, 
|| On loans. 4+ per cent, less to co-operative societies. ** October, 1933, 


Prior to 1929 rates of interest were relatively high and so, too, were rural 
ineomes. But with the sharp fall in prices of all rural products it became 
impossible for a large proportion. of farmers to meet their interest charges 
in full. The extent to which the Government has reduced capital charges 
where the Crown was the creditor is revealed by the table. In addition, 
most rentals and interest charges accruing under the Crown Lands Acts 
were reduced by 223 per cent., and, as shown in the chapter, “Land 
Legislation and Settlement,” capital indebtedness on lands in course of 
-purchase from the Crown were greatly reduced under reappraisement pro- 
visions of the Land laws. 
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There have also been substantial reductions in interest rates on a large 
body of rural indebtedness other than to Government agencies. Under 
the Interest Reduction Act, 1981, interest charges on private debts were 
reduced by 224 per cent. (with certain reservations) as described in the 
chapter, “Private Finance,” of this Year Book. Overdraft rates of private 
banks, which ranged from 7 to 84 per cent. in March, 1980, were reduced 
by the banks to 44 to 5 per cent. by July, 1984, but the upper limit was 
increased to 5$ per cent. in 1986 and 53 per cent. in 1988. Apart from 
operations under the debt adjustment provisions of the Farmers’ Relief 
Act, it has been possible at times to re-finance mortgages at rates effecting 
considerable savings in interest charges. Prior to the depression the pre- 
dominant rate for first mortgages was probably about 7 per cent. per 
annum, but during the last five years the average rate on first mortgages 
on rural securities was less than 5 per cent. per annum. 


CoNSERVATION oF THE Som. 


In recent years concern has been occasioned by the increasing deteriora- 
tion of certain agricultural and pastoral areas as a result of erosion of 
surface soils by the agencies of wind and water. In the agricultural dis- 
tricts the combined action of rain and wind has been responsible for 
the removal of fertile soil from lands in elevated positions, and_, free 
surface water following rainfalls has formed gullies, particularly in 
triable soils. In this way the productive capacity of the soil has been 
seriously reduced aud in many instances appreciable areas have been ren- 
dered practically useless. In the Western Division of the State,, which is 
devoted almost entirely to grazing, the destruction of fodder trees and 
shrubs has caused the desiccation of surface soils, with consequent shifting 
and denudation. In turn the dust storms and shifting surface soils have 
been responsible for the growth of inferior herbages in place of the more 
nutritious types native to these plains. 


“The Soil Conservation Act” assented to in October, 1938, provides 
for the formation of a Soil Coaservation Service with power to deal with 
all phases of erosion. Investigations may be iustituted in key districts, 
-and educational campaigns conducted with a view to demonstrating the 
best methods of soil conservation and the mitigation of erosion. Owners 
on recognised catchment areas or tracts of country particularly suscep- 
tible to erosional damage may enter into agreements with the Soil Con- 
servation Service and may receive instruction from experts. The Act 
also provides for compulsory action against owners whose actions or 
neglect results in the depreciation of lands adjoining holdings, or adversely 
affects water supply systems, hydro-electric proposals or irrigation pro- 
jects. The Catchment Areas Protection Board has been constituted under 
the Act to regulate the disposal of Crown lands in areas where there is 
a serious threat of soil erosion. 


After preliminary investigation the Soil conservation authorities have 
entered on the establishmeut of a Soil Preservation Experimental Station, 
‘at, Cowra, designed to counteract the effects of erosion in Cowra and the 
surrounding wheat lands. In the Hume, Snowy, Wyangala and Burrinjuck 
-eatchment areas, data is being collected in regard to run-offs, and the 
‘scientific and economic cortrol of flood waters. In the Western Division, 
a vegetative survey has been commenced, in relation to herbage, grasses 
and timber, aud their influence on the stock carrying capacity of this 
large area. 
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LAND LEGISLATION AND SETTLEMENT. 


Area or New Sourtit WALzs. 


Tur area of New South Wales, including Lord Howe Island (5 square 
miles) and the Australian, Capital Territory (about 940. square miles) is 
estimated at 310,372 square miles, or 198,638,080 acres,: being a little over 
two and a half times the combined area of Great Britain and Ireland. Ex 
cluding the surface covered by rivers and lakes, ete. (2,969,080 acres), the 
land area within the boundaries of the State is 195,669,000 acres, er about 
305,733 square miles. The formal transfer to the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment of 583,680 acres at Yass-Canberra on 1st January, 1911, and of 17,920 
acres at Jervis Bay in 1918, as Australian Capital Territory, reduced the 
land area of the State to 195,067,400 acres. 


Lanp ADMINISTRATION, 


At the foundation of the Colony in 1788, the whole of the lands of the. 
State vested in the British Crown. 

The administration of public lands passed entirely under local control: 
by virtue of the Constitution Act on the establishment of responsible. 
government in 1856. Since that year the administration has been directed: 
by a Secretary for Lands, who is a member of the State Parliament and of: 
Cabinet. A Department of Lands was created and a permanent Under- 
Secretary appointed, with defined powers subordinate to those of the 
Minister. This system of administration may be described as political con- 
trol through a permanent salaried staff. Control of the lands of the- 
Western Division is vested in a commissioner and a system of local land. 
boards has been established similar to that obtaining in the other divisions.. 
of the State. 


Land and Valuation Court.* 


A Land and Valuation Court, whose awards and judgments have the- 
‘saine force as those of the Supreme Court, was constituted in 1921 in con- 
tinuance of the Land Appeal Court. To this Court are referred appeals, 
references, and a number of other matters under the Crown Lands Acts, , 
the Pastures Protection Act, the Closer Settlement Acts, the Water Act,. 
the Public Roads Act, and certain other Acts. 


Territorial Divisions. 


The State is divided, for administrative purposes, into three territorial” 
Divisions—Eastern, Central, and Western—the boundary lines running 
approximately north and south, as shown on tlie map in the frontispisce. 
The conditions governing alienation and occupation of Crown Lands 
vary in each division. 


The Eastern Division, with an area of 60,661,926 acres (exclusive of 
601,600 acres of Commonwealth territory), embraces the coastal and table- 
lands districts of the State. 


*Further particulars of Local Land Boards. and of the Land an1 Valuaticn Court, are pubiishe.! in 
. the chapter “ Law Courts” of this Year Book. 
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The Central Division, with an area of 57,055,846 acres, extends over 
most of the Western Slopes and Central Plaing of the hinterland. Land 
in this division is devoted mainly’ to pastoral pursuits, but in it about 
3,000,000 acres are cultivated for wheat in a normal season. It includes 
approximately two-thirds of the wheat lands of the State. 


The Western Division contains 80,318,708 acres of country of low annual 
rainfall, and is’ mainly in sparse pastoral occupation. Legislation in regard 
to the occupation ‘of the lands of this Division is based upon the assumption 
that for. many years to come there will be little inducement for agricultural 
settlement in the major part of the Division. 

The Eastern and Central Divisions are subdivided into ninety-one Land 
Districts, in each of which is stationed a Crown Land Agent, whose duty 
ta to receive applications and furnish information regarding Grown lands. 

“Groups of these districts are arranged in Land Board Districts, each of 
-Which is under the control of a District Surveyor. Land Boards are ap- 
pointed for each Land District. These Boards comprise an official chair- 
‘mau and two local members, sit in open court, and determine many mat- 
ters under the Land and. other Acts, There are special Land Board Dis- 
. tricts for the Yanco, Mirrool, and Coomealla Irrigation Areas. 


preemies 


Disrosat or Laxps or New SouTH WaAtes, 


“The following table provides a brief summary of the manner in which the 
“lends of the State were held as at 30th June, 1939, distinguishing lands in 
the Western Division from the remainder of the State:— 


\ 


Table 785.—Areas of Land Tenures, 1939. 


oe : Area. 
, fa Disposal.* Eastern and 
fea Reh eaten a Central Dine" — | Whole State, 
Divisions. . 

eg { 

% ; | acres. acres. acres. 
a(1) qlteneed a atiganoe Pee Seouie res ? 66,186,284 2,036,205 { aearaeen 
2) In course o! aliena 0 . ene sea 2. 

3 Virtually alienated ees eae 1,667,705 1,119 1,668,824 
(4) Alienable Leases (long term and verpetual) 26,419,508 93,875 26,513,383 
(5) Long term leases with limited rights of alienation. 1,428,857 98,673 1,527,530 
Total under foregoing tenures fies waa! s 96,002,354 2,229,872 98,232,226 
6) Other Jong term leases ne aes sos] we wen 76,994,231t | 76,994,231 
He Short leases and temporary tenures aa 3,960,017 683,582 4,643,599 
t leases or ermits win edicate 
Tate forests a i ewe wae 2,175,304 eee 2,175,804 
.(9) Mining leases and permits : "181, 238 7,354 188,592 
(10) Neither alienated nor leased (incltdes feet ' 
dedicated State forest not under occupation, roads, 
stock routes, etc.) «.- fe ove one om 15,398,859 403,669 15,802,528 
Total Area... Se he ate, | aes 117,717,772 80,318,708 | 198,036,480 


* Tenures included in (8) to (9) are indicated in table on page 896. _ 
; udés Perpetual Leases held under the Western Lands Act,- 44,913,257 acres, 
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Particulars of the areas under, and the conditions attaching to, each of 
these tenures are given on later pages. 


The Eastern and Central land divisions embrace practically the whole 
of the lands in the State which receive an average rainfall of 15 inches or 
more, and the rainfall in the Western Division ranges {rom that average 
down to, 8 inches in the extreme north-west. This circumstance places 
limitations upon the utility of the land in the Western Division, and prac- 
tically nune, except small irrigation settlements at Curlwaa and Coomealla, 
is utilised for agricultural purposes. 


lt has been estimated that the area of land in the State unfit for occupa 
tion of any sort does not exceed 5,000,000 acres. 


A brief account of the spread of settlement appears on page 679 of the 
Year Book for 1928-29. Particulars are given below, at intervals since 
1861, of the total-area of freehold land resumed for closer settlement and 
for water conservation and irrigation purposes and of the total area of 
‘absolutely alienated land. The Australian Capital Territory at Canberra 
was ceded to the Commonwealth on ist January, 1911, and alienated land 
‘contained therein of .an ageregate area of 173,451 acres has accordingly 
been excluded from the particulars for 1911 and following years. 


Tante 786.—Area of Alienated Land—1861 to 1939. 


5) =a - 


3 | -Aren of : ai} & | jArea ot, 5 tArea of 
gS | freehold | A787 || 28 | Treehold” | Aree | 8 | _atreebold Oe eee 
‘a resumed : & | required y oa | Tesumed for 7 
Bl ve re-set. | Sb8olutcly || 22 | torverset- | ‘@b8olutely | 23 | -re-settle- | alsolitely 
s tlement. | llenated. 8 | ‘tlement. alienated. nae ment. alienated. 
Va gos : : 
A acres. acres, _ _ | -aeres. aores, acres, acres 
ig6l*;| s.. 7,146,579 || 1921 1,857,216 39,679,086 1935 | 2,412,798) 45,698,269 
ih <9 - 1. ra ao ' 
USil*) a 8,630,604 || 1926] 2,829,217) 42,323,857 | 1936 | 2,413,598) 46,204,453 
1g81*| 4. | 19,615,299/] 1931) 2,406,085) 44,074,823 | 1937| 2,413,898 46,736,844 
i801}: ‘we | | 23,682,516:) 1932} 2,406,898) 44,862,013-)-1938 | 2,436,790 47,438,450 
a901*, 26,407,376.) 1933) 2,407,198} 44,682,820! 1939 | 2,513,165, 48,303,359 
1911 | + 605,641) 36,234,256 || 1934) 2,411,998) 45,136,328, 
| 
4 


*As at 31st December. ¢Docs not include alienated lands within Australian Capital Tcrritory, 173,451 acres: 


The principal method of alienation’ has been by conditional purchase, 
which was introduced in 1861. Lands sold by this means are not included ag 
aliehated until all payments have been made and deeds have been issued. 
Yor this reason the influence of the introduction of conditional purchases 
does not appear appreciable in the table until 1881. Lands upon which all 
payments have beén made and all conditions of alienation fulfilled but 
for which no deeds have been issued are included under conditional pur- 
chase in course of alienation. * 
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The following table shows the areas of land alienated in New South Wales 
by each of the principal methods up to 380th June, 1939, and the area 
re-acquired for purposes of irrigation and closer settlement :— 


Taste 787.—Alienated Land—Classification, 1939. 


Manner of Disposal. Area, 
acres, 
Granted and sold by private tender and public auction 
prior to 1862 ae et we es we wie 7,146,579 
Sold by auction, after auction, and under deferred pay- 
ment sales since 1862 .. Be a a oa 11,595,458 


Sold by Improvement and Special Purchases .. ifs 9,876,988: 
Sold by Conditional Purchase since 1862 (deeds issued) 28,310,056 


Granted under Volunteer Land Regulations of 1867 .. 172,198 
Dedicated for public and religious purposes since 1862 261,353 
Sold under Closer Settlement Acts (acquired and 

Crown Lands) .. 6 be oe os an 64,165 
Suburban Holding Purchase es oe as és 11,620 
Soldiers’ Group Purchase .. oes se oe am 1,519 
Returned Soldiers’ Special Purchases (deeds issued) .. 4,970 
Week-end Lease Purchases (deeds issued) oe ei 501 
Town Lands Lease Purchases (deeds issued) .. os 33 
Irrigation Farm purchases .. Shi ae os ait 370 
Sold by all other form of sale 2s 2. ee we 544,165 


; Total oe ‘o« we oe ee ee 50,989,975* 


TLess— acres. 
Freehold land purchased for Closer Settle- 
ment is os oh ioe .. 2,290,565 
, Freehold land purchased for Irrigation Set- 
tlements i so ae : 922,600 
| Lands alienated in Australian Capital Terri- 
tory prior to its transfer to the Common- 


wealth “4 os hs ace .. 178,451 2,686,616: 


4 oF 
po ke — Se SS 


Lands absolutely alienated as at 30th June, 1939 .. 48,308,359 


* Inclusive of area allenated within Australian Capital Territory prior to 1911. 
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In addition, 1,668,824 acres held under Homestead Selection and Home: 
stead Grant are, to all intents and purposes, in the settled and uurestricted 
possession of the holders and their successors. A homestead grant is a free- 
hold title (rent payable being a quit rent only), and a homestead selection 
is regarded as in course of alienation. 

The following statement shows the areas in course of alienation by each 
of the principal methods as at 30th June, 1939:— 


TaBLE 788.—Land in Process of Alienation, 1939. 


Manner of Disposal. Area. 

acres. 
Conditional Purchases (deeds not issued) ie ..{| 16,760,067 
Gloser Settlement Act Tenures .. oe “ig oF 49,974 
Settlement Purchases ste es a ee vs 2,867,532 
Soldiers’ Group Purchases .. me es ye we 410,718 
Suburban Holding Purchases .. vs we hi 9,977 
Returned Soldiers’ Special Holding Purchases .. a 6,397 
Town Lands Lease Purchases... ois aoe ans 1 
Week-end Lease Purchases .. a bs he 33g 66 
Irrigation Land Purchases .. ie She ee ee 114,403 
Total area in course of alienation at 30th June, 1939 20,219,130 


Settlement purchases are lands made available under the closer settle- 
ment policy inaugurated in 1904. These, with certain adjacent Crown 
lands, were made available for purchase on easy terms in home mainten- 
ance areas for settlers of small means. Information respecting the disposal 
of land under the Closer Settlement and Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Act 
will be found on pages 916 to 924. 


i Area Leased at 30th June, .1939. 


The total area of Crown land in New South Wales held under lease, oc- 
cupation license aud permissive occupancy, was 118,711,463 acres at 30th 
June, 1939, inclusive of 88,369,970 acres under the Crown Lands 
Act, 77,705,320 acres under the Western Lands Act, 2,175,304 acres 
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e 
under the Forestry Act, 188,592 acres under the Mining Act and 272,267 
acres under the control of the Water Conservation and Irrigation Comthis~ 
sion. The area wider each tenure is shown below :— 


TaBLE 789.—Crown Lands Leases, 1939, 


Tenure. Area, Tenure, Area, 
Virtually Alienated— acres, Other Long Term Leases— acres. 
Homestead Selections and Western Lands Leases— 
Homestead Grants «| 1,668,824 | Perpetual ... wae .»-/44,913,257 
Alienable Leases (Long Term =——¥ Other oa% cae ++.[82,080,974 
and Perpetual)— —— 
Homestead Farms ... w-| 4,458,350 Total ... ...(76,994,23F 
Suburban Holdings ... ie 53,304 — 
- Settlement Leases* ... «| 2,803,126 
Crown Leases* oe ..| 7,114,437 
Conditional Purchase Leases” 175,143 
Conditional Leases* .{11,729,690 
Returned Soldiers’ Special 
Holdings ... achive A 15,146 || Short Term Leases and Tem- 
Week-end Leases... eis 220 porary Tenures— 
Town Lands Leases ... veo ., 61 ; 
ae isaton Barns TLessea Snow Leases .., ae | 436,317 
o @ Annual Leases - «| 562,615 
(Irrigation Areas) 144,493 0 tion Li , 
Non-Irrigable Leases (do.) 10,001 HT pagel Onan +-| 1,123,381 
Town Lands Leases (do:) 336 peniice jal Occupation Li- 498.079 
Thirty Yoar Leases (do. ) 3013 || permissive Odcupancies |._| 1,920,702 
Total ss. «../26,513,383 Trrigation Area Leasesf ...). 102,505 
Long Term Leases with limited Total... .../ 4,643,599 
right of Alienations- a 
Improvement Leases «| 136,007 
Scrub Leases . aie ss 100,600 
Inferior Lands ‘Leases wis 26,493 j 
Church and School Lands 
Leases se ee AD ellie 
Conditional Leases (brought 
uuder Western Lands Act) 98,673 Forest Leases and Occupa- 
Prickly-pear Leases ... i] 172,584 | ° tion Permits ‘ie veo] 2,175,804 
Residential Leases... Mi 4,009 || Mining Leases and  Per-|————— 
Special Leases oa w-| 989,203 | mits ... 8 a «| 188,592 
Total a «| 1,527,530: Grand Total «113,711,463 


* Now leases mainly perpetual; old leases convertible to perpetual Tencos, 
+ Includes 22,310 acres outside Irrigation areas, but under the control of the Water Conservation ang 


Irrigation Commission. 

Certain of the perpetual leases, such as homestead farm and irrigation 
farm leases, catry statutory rights of purchase, while most Crowti léages. 
and practically the whole of the conditional leases and conditional 
purchase leases are convertible in this Way. Settlement leases. 
also may be converted into conditional purchases, but the area so converted 
in any individual case, together with otlier freehold, aliehable, or leased lands 
with more than five years to run held by the same individual, may not 
substantially exceed a home maintenance area as determined by the Local 
Land Board. Where there is such an excess area of lease it is converted: 
into a conditional lease without any right of further conversion. ‘The area 
of inconvertible conditional leases so created is included in the total shown 
in the table. The Crown Lands Amendment Act, which came into operas 
tion on 31st March, 1980, made Crown leases not within reserves from sale, 
homestead selections and homestead farms convertible in their entirety 
without restriction. In all cases a covering reservation from sale, until 
révocation thereof, debars conversion. 
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. Improvement and scrub leases are granted’ in respect of lands which re~- 
quire improvement before being made available for original holdings. 
Usually they are held in conjunction with other lands or in large areas, and 
the holder is given the right to apply for the conversion of sufficient to 
convert a home maintenance area into an alienable tenure. 18th 
Section, inferior lands; and church and school land leases are 
subject to similar provisions. The holder also has the right to 
sell his lease, and substantial areas are transferred to persons eligible to. 
convert, As a consequence, parts of leases of these types db not ‘revert to 
the disposal of the State, but the area held under such leases ‘is not large. 

Special leases held for certain purposes may be purchased by their 
holders, and. other spécial léases may be alienated with the approval of the 
Minister, and so may the residential leases. All the leases. under the 
Western Lands Act are situated in the Western Division, and the tenure 
may be extended subject to certain conditions of witldrawal for settlement 
and periodical re-appraisement of rentals. In 1932 these leases were made 
convertible as to home-maintenance areas into perpetual leases under condi- 
tions stated on page 914. 

The short-term leases enumerated represent Crown lands reserved for 
Various pui'poses, as well as lands available for settlement, but not yet taken 
up. The forest leases and occupation permits include principally grazing 
leases which are wholly within State forests, and administered by the 
Forestry Commission, 

From the foregoing it will be understood that the classification is some- 
what arbitrary, and is a general, rather than an absolute, indication of the 
manner in which the leasehold areas of the State are held. 


* RESERVES. 

The total area of reserved lands in the State as at 80th June, 1939, was 
16,059,820 acres. Reserves are not necessarily unoccupied, considerable 
areas being held under annual, special, scrub, or forestry leases or om 
occupation license or permissive occupancy. Such are included under 
appropriate headings in the list of leasehold tenures shown above. 

The following is a classification of reserves according to the principal 
purpose for which reserved :— 


Tanne 790.—Resérves—Areas, 1939. 


Classification, ; Area. 

acres. 
Travelling Stock .. os ise + ats sie 5,236,610 
‘Water and Camping ae Se ate ets os 853,153. 


Mining 8 * “a im fies es “a 1,228,438 
Timber... iis . a we as ie oe 1,378,775 


Temporary Comions ae .- bea Sie ae 268,004 
Railway a ae as ave se ai 41,005: 
=, ‘Recreation ard Parks an oe a ace 313,998 | 
Pending Classification and Survey act ve oe 3,679,116 
From Conditional Purchase, within Goldfields .. a 449,702 
Other .. wine "+ Bee ie te ie a - 2,611,019 


por Total .. os a ee 16,059,820 


The statement above is intended to give only an approximate idea of 
the relative extent of reserves of various kinds, and should not be taken 
as a measure of their absolute magnitude, because largé areas are reserved 
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for more than one purpose. For instance, the area principally reserved for 
timber is given as 1,378,775 acres, whereas at 30th June, 1939 there were 
in addition 5,192,940 acres of dedicated State forests making the total area 
of forest lands, 6,571,715 acres. Of the dedicated area #,175,304 acres were 
leased to grazicrs and others by the Forestry Commission and 16,699 acres 
of State Forests were held under tenures of the Crown Lands Acts. 


Of the total area of reserves, 12,003,479 acres, or 75 per cent., were 
situated in the Eastern and Central Divisions of the State. 


A periodical revision of the reserved lands is made with the object of 
withdrawing from reserve any area which is not required as a reserve in 
the public interest, 


CaTCIIMENT AREAS, 


A Catchment Areas Protection Board lias been constituted under pro- 
visious of the Soil Conservation Act, 1938, for the protection and con- 
servation of the principal catchment areas of the State. It is comprised 
of seven members in which are included the Minister of Mines and Forests 
(chairman), the Director of the Soil Conservation Service (deputy-chair- 
man), and representatives of the departments of Lands, Agriculture, Works 
and Local Government, and of the Water Conservation and TJrrigation 
Commission and the Forestry Commission. 


All applications involving the disposal of lands within the Burrinjuck, 
Hume, Wyangala and Snowy River catchment areas are reviewed by the 
Board and the disposition of Crown lands within these areas is not per- 
mitted except with the approval of the Board and under such conditions 
as it may impose. 


The Board also conducts special investigations in connection with the 
prevention and mitigation of soil erosion and considers generally the 
disposal of lands, effected under the Crown Lands Consolidation Act, 1913, 
in country subject to erosion. 


EASTERN AND CENTRAL LAND DIVISIONS 


MetuHops cr ACQUISITION AND OccUPATIOX, 


The acquisition and tenure of land in the Eastern and Central Land 
Divisions are controlled principally by the Crown Lands Act (consolidated 
in 1913) and its amendments, together with regulations thereunder. In 
addition, the Closer Settlement Acts, Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Acts, 
and the Forestry, Mining, Irrigation, and Prickly Pear Destruction Acts 
regulate certain tenures for specific purposes. 


By these Acts a great variety of tenures—more than thirty in number— 
have been created to suit the various circumstances of the lands and settlers 
af New South Wales and the changing character of rural settlement. 
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The principal means by which Crown lands in the Eastern and Central 
Pivisions and lands in the Western Division remaining under the Crown 
Lands Act may be acquired, and the tenures under which they may be held, 
may be classified as follows :— 


Taste 791.—Principal Land Act Tenures, N.S.W. 


Non-Residential Tenures, | Tenures involving Residential Conditions. 


Methods of Absolute Alicnation. 


Auction sale. Conditional purchase. 

After-auction purchase. Settlement purchase. 

Special non-competitive sales. Returned soldiers’ special holding purchase, 
Conditional purchase (40 to 320 acres). Iniprovement purchase on goldfields, 
Exchange. Soldiers’ Group purchase. 

Irrigation farm purchase. Suburban holding purchases. 


Town lands lease purchases. 
Week-end lease purchases. 


Leases Carrying Statutory Rights of Entire Alicnation.* 


Special conditional purchase lease (up to; Homestead selection and homestead grant.t 


1,920 acres). T Homestead farm + 
Town lands lease. Conditional lease. 
Thirty year lease. Conditional purchase lease. 


Crown lease.t 

Irrigation Farm lease. 
Non-irrigable lease. 

Town Land lease (Irrigation Area). 


Leases Alicnabic wholly or in Part under Certain Conditions.* 


Improvement lease.§ Settlement lease. 

Scrub lease.§ Suburban holding. 

Inferior lands leasc.§ Residential lease. 

Special lease (for certain purposes).§ Returned soldiers’ special holding. 
Week-end lease.f 


Prickly-pear lease. 


Leases Carrying No Statutory Rights of Alienation, 


Church and school lands lease. 
18th section lease. 

Oceupation license. 
Preferential occupation license. 
Permissive occupancy. 
Oceupation permit (forest lands). 
Forest lease. 

Snow lease. 

Mineral and auriferous lease. 
Annual lease. 

Short leases (Irrigation Act). 


* Unless within o reserve from sale. + Perpetual, or mainly convertible to perpetual, 
+ Virtually an alienation (title is freehold and rent payable a quit rent). | § Convertible only if holder 
already resides On the lease, or on another holding of applicant within reasonable distance therefrom. 


The rights of alienation attached to the various classes of leases shown 
above differ widely, and are usually subject to the qualification that the area 
‘to be alienated, together with all other lands held (other than non-con- 
vertible leases within five years of expiry), does not substantially exceed 
a home maintenance area and is not within a reserve from sale, Condi- 
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ional :purchase loases, conditional leases, Crown leases, homestead farms, 
homestead yelections and grants, are almost entirely alienable, while settle- 
dileit»leases are subject to restriction in regard to home-maintenance area. 
Improvement leases, scrub leases, and inferior lands leases are alienabie 
only where residence is performed and generally when the leases are about 
to expire and are not subject to any reservation, the home maintenance 
limitation and other restrictions inserted in individual leases. Special leases 
may. become freehold only by conversion to conditional purchase with 
Ministerial consent, and residence within three months of approval is a 
necessary condition of conversion. 


Financia, Revier to SETTLERS. _ 


Following the. general decline in prices for primary products from 1980 
onwards, the problem of keeping existing settlers on the land gave rise 
to a number of special measures of relief, the more important of which 
were as follows :— 


Re-appraisement of Capital Valwes and ‘Rentals. In 1931 a general 
wight to obtain a re-appraisement of capital values.and rentals was extended 
+o Crown settlers. Approximately 21,500 applications were received and 
capital values of holdings were reduced by £6,816,999 and annual rentals 


by £64,192. 


Reduction in Interest and Rentals by 224 per cent. In 1982 statutory 
provisign was made for the automatic writing down of interest on debts 
incurred for the purchase of land or improvements from the Crown by 
224 per cent, and for a similar reduction in respect of rentals. Originally 
the reduction was for three years, but in 1985 and again in 1988 the period 
‘was extended and the concession is now operative until the end of 1941. 
The estimated saving to settlers over the nine years 1933-1941 is £2,400,000. 


Reduction in Interest to a Maximum Rue of 4 per cent. Interest rates 
on debts to the Crown were reduced in 1982 to a maximum rate of 4 per 
cent. per aunum and this concession relieved Crown tenants of liability 
in respect of interest to the extent of approximately’£158,000 per annum. 


Relief to Settlers adversely affected by Flood, Fire, Drought, Storm or 
Tempest, was introduced into the law in 1982 and comprises the postpone- 
ment of instalments payable in respect of any purchase of land or Crown 
improvements, the postponement, waiver or remission of interest on‘'such 
debts, or of the annual rent of any lease and the revaluations of. improve- 
ments in course of purchase from the Crown where they have become 
depreciated in value owing to flood, fire, ete. Approximately 8,000 ‘appli- 
cations have been lodged and dealt with, involving waivers and remissions 
to the extent of £234,630. Amounts postponed are included in the figure 
of '£4,303,680 mentioned in the following paragraph. 


“Postponement and Funding of Arrears of Crown Payments, The prob- 
Jem. created by large accumulations of arrears of Crown dues was met by 
amendments of the Crown Lands Acts in 1932 and 1935 providing for the 
postponement or funding over lengthy periods free of interest unless the 
Minister otherwise directs. Overdue payments which have been dealt with 
approximate £4,303,680. aed 4 tn ad 
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MetHops oF PurcraseE. 


ii Conditional Purchase. 


This method of alienation, introduced by the Crown Lands Act of 1861, 
has become the must extensively used of all. 1t is a system of Crown land 
sales by deposit ‘and annual instalment, and all the principal leasehold 
tenures may be converted, under certain conditions, wholly or in part into 
conditional purchase, which may be considered the bagal tenure of land 
settlement in New South Wales. 


-4 All unoeeupied Crown Lands. in the Eastern’ and Central divisions of 
the State are available for conditioual purchase except those reserved 
frei sale or within a population area, city, town, village or specially set 
apart for other classes of holdings. Lands held under annual lease or 
eccupation license are also available for conditional purchase if not 
reserved froin sale. 


The outstanding feature of the tenure is the limitation placed upon the 
area of land which may be held by a conditional purchaser during the cur- 
rency of his purchase. The area to be purchased under yvesidential condi- 
tions except in special areas may not be less than 40 acres, and must not 
exceed 1,280 acres in the astern land division, and 2,560 acres in the 
Central land division, unless the land is classified, or must not exceed 
320 acres in either division when the buyer does not undertake 
to reside on the holding. Special areas without residential conditions, 
ranging up to 820 acres in the Hastern land division, and up to 640 acres 
in the Central land division, may also be made available. 


« An account of various other conditions relative to this teuure was pub- 
Jished on page 895 of the Year Book for 1987-38. 
a, Number and. Area of Conditional Purchases and Candittonal Leases. 


_ Transactions in respect of original and additional conditional purchases 
from 1862 to 30th June, 1939, were as follows :— 


Taste 792.—Conditional Purchases—1862 to 1989. 


Completed Contitiona! | Uncompleted Conditlonall Conditional Leases 


Purchass for-which dseds| Purchases in existence [Ordinary and Perpetual) 
! rs : te in existence at end 
. Year ended 80th June, were issued during year. at end of year. of year, 
No. Area, | No. | Area, | No. Area, 
‘ y 
acres. acres. acres, 
4862-1929 ... ../ 173,946 | 23,442,489 | 66,170 | 20,619,758 | 19,459 | 12,048,999 


1930 ... on we 2,024 209,485 | 66,243 | 20,475,734 | 18,537 | 11,722,588 
‘1931 ... oes «| 2,109 320,832 | 65,093 | 20,511,043 | 18,253 | 11,687,525 
1932 ... tee | 1,883 284,858 | 63,667 | 20,836,336 | 18,184 | 11,631,939 


1933... eee «| 1,908 313,323 | 62,177 | 20,073,659 | 18,288 | 11.697,005 
1934 ... te w| 2,860 450,521 | 60,344 | 19,704,897 | 18,225 | 11,667,405 
1935... ane w| 2,532 546,666 ) 59,720 | 19,560,388 | 18,166 | 11,887,515 
19386 ... te w| 2,438 491,816 | 57,475 | 18,815,531 | 18,011 | 12,065,120 
1937 ... te | 2,877 524,924 | 55,035 | 18,283,598 | 17,859 | 11,705,766 
1938 ... oh ou} 3,120 710,213 | 52,428 | 17,645,860 | 17,838 | 11,720,572 
1939 ... ous | 3,205 924,929 | 49,689 | 16,760,067 | 17,787 | 11,729,690 


Total (as at 3Cth 198,352 | 28,310,056 | 49,689 | 16,760,067 | 17,787 | 11,729,690 
eto June, 1939) 


1 
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The total area alienated: aud im course of alienation by conditional pur- 
chase as at 30th June, 1939, was 45,070,123 acres. In addition, there were 
5,701,068 acres of associated conditional leases almost wholly convertible 
into conditional purchases, and 6,028,622 acres under Perpetual Conditional 
lease. The area of uncompleted conditional purchases shown above includes 
a number upon which payments have been completed, although deeds have 
not yet been issued. 


The area of conditional purchases converted to other tenures has been 
deducted from the totals shown above. 


The number of conditional purchase selections shown is several times 
greater than the total number of rural holdings in the State, and does not, 
of course, represent original holdings. It represents the number of indi- 
vidual blocks, both original and additional, taken up as conditional pur- 
chases and it includes those which have been incorporated with other 
holdings after deeds have been issucd. 


Homestead Selections and Homestead Grants. 


The tenure of homestead selection was established in 1895, the land 
chosen for subdivision being generally agricultural land, and the maximum 
area of holdings limited to 1,280 acres. The tenure is lease in perpetuity. 
Rent is at the rate of 13 per cent. per annum for the first five years or until 
the issue of the homestead grant, when it is raised to 24 per cent. A 
homestead grant is issued upon compliance with certain residential and 
‘improvenient conditions for a term of five years. The grant is a lease in 
perpetuity subject to the payment of an annual rent and, except as against 
the Crown, confirmation of a homestead selection is deemed by law to be a 
sale of the land. 


Since 1912 practically no land has been made available for original . 
homestead selections, such tenure having been replaced by that of home- 
stead farm. In recerit years, however, considerable areas of improvement 
lease, scrub lease and special lease have been converted to homestead selec- 
tion. Since 1908, 2,214,998 acres of homestead selections and grants have been 
converted into conditional purchase and conditional lease. At 80th June, 
1989, the area remaining under homestead selection and grants was 1,668,824 
acres, 


Under the Crown Lands (Amendinent) Act of 1912, a homestead selec- 
tion or grant may be converted into a homestead farm, but there have been 
only forty-two cases of conversion of this kind covering 195,450 acres. 


Auction Sales and After-auction Purchases. 


Auction sales of Crown lands were limited by law in 1884 to 200,000 acres 
in any one year, but the area sold by auction and after-auction purchases, 
although formerly extensive, has amounted to only 46,298 acres in the last 
twenty-two years. Town lands may be sold in blocks not exceeding half an 
acre at an upset price of not less than £8 per acre; and suburban lands must 
not exceed 20 acres in one block, the minimum upset price being £2 10s. per 
acre. Country lands may be submitted in areas not exceeding 640 acres, the 
upset price being not less than 15s. per acre. The value of improvements on 
the land may he added to the upset price. 


Town or suburban land or portions of country land of less than. 40 acres 
each, which have been passed at auction, may be bought with the Minister’s 
conseut, at the upset price. 
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Only 282 acres were sold by auction during 1938-39 in 460 lots, realising 
£77,247. One hundred and twenty-two acres were sold as after-auction 
purchases in 889 lots, realising £14,566. 


Improvement Purchases. 

Holders of miners’ rights or of business licenses on a gold-field in 
authorised occupation by residence on land containing improvements may 
purchase such land without competition. Alienation by this means has 
never been extensive. During 1938-39 twenty-eight acres were sold in 
forty-two lots for the sum of £1,039, 


Special Non-Competitive Sales. 


These comprise land reclamations, recissions of reservations, unnecessary 
roads, public land to which no way of access is available, or which is 
insufficient in area for conditional sale, etc., also residential leases, and the 
area of Newcastle pasturage reserves for which the purchase money has been 
paid in full. The amount realised by special sales in 1938-39 was £9,355 
in respect of 2,792 acres of land, including £6,895 for 2,608 acres of 
alienated roads; £452 for purchase of 101 acres of residential leases; and 
£2,008 for 88 acres otherwise acquired. 


Area Alienated by Crown Land Sales. 


Particulars of areas disposed of under the three preceding headings, in 
ten-year periods, since 1900, are as follow:— 


Tape 793.—Crown Land Sales—1900 to 1939. 


ee Auction Sales. cal rt | pe leet lorie Special Sales, Total, 
acres. acres. acrer. acres, ares. 
1900-09* ... 341,758 25,805 1,123 9,599 378,285 
1910-19 sa 37,295 9,703 510 19,719 67,227 
1920-29 i 16,771 4,755 281 21,918 43,725 
1930-39... 2/376 1,307 152 33,513 37,348 
1938-39 a 282 122 | 28 2,791 3,223 


* Includes Calendar Years from 1900 to 1904. 


Bachange of Land between the Crown and Private Owners. 


Under the provisions of the Crown Lands Consolidation Act, 19138, the 
Governor, with the consent of the owner, may exchange any Crown lands 
for any other lands of which a grant in fee-simple has been issued. 

During 1938-39 forty-three applications were received for the exchange 
of private for Crown lands; nine were refused or withdrawn and fifteen 
covering 1,330 acres were completed, 


Settlement Purchase and Irrigation Farm Purchase. 


Particulars of these methods of acquiring land are shown on later pages 
im relation to Closer Settlement and Irrigation Settlement. - 


ALIENABLE LEASES. 


Practically all of the principal leases may be converted under specified 
conditions to freehold tenures, wholly or in part, viz., conditional lease, 
Crown lease, settlement lease, improvement lease, special lease, serub lease, 
inferior lands lease, conditional purchase lease, irrigation farm lease, non- 
irrigable lease and prickly pear lease, besides minor tenures such as 
suburban holding, residential lease, week-end lease, and leases of town lands. 
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Leases in Perpetwity. 


Since 31st December, 1932, holders of conditional leases, conditional 
purchase leases, Crown leases and settlement leases may apply for the term 
of such leases to be extended in perpetuity. Up to 30th June, 1939, exten-’ 
‘sion had been grauted in respect of 6,212 conditional leases, 56 conditional 
purchase leases, 1,379 Crown leases, aud 842 settlement leases.. Inclusive 
of entirely new holdings confirmed as leases in perpetuity, and of leases with 
fixed terms which had been extended to perpetuity, the number and area of 
perpetual leases of each of these forms of tenure subsisting at 30th June, 
1939, were 6,936 conditional leases, 6,028,622 acres; 6L conditional purchase 
leases, 59,714 acres; 2,076 Crown leases, 3,762,865 acres; and 829 settlement 
leases, 2,108,778 acres. 


There were 25,470 perpetual leases of all forms covering an aggregate 
avea of 63,293,677 acres at 30th June, 1989. In thege were included 2,716 
perpetual leases with a total area of 44,981,900 acres held under the Western 
Lands Act. 


Conditional Leases. 


This tenure was introduced by the Act of 1884. A conditional lease may 
be obtained by any holder of a conditional purchase (other than non- 
yesidential or a conditional purchase within a special area), or of freehold 
lands formerly held as conditional purchase. Lands available for condi- 
tional purchase are available also for conditional lease, with the exception 
‘of lands in the Western Division, and of lands within a special area or a 
yeserve. The lease was formerly for a period of forty years, but it was pro- 
vided in 1924 that, wpon application during the last five years of its cur- 
yency, a lease might be extended for a period of twenty years. Under the 
Amending Act of 1982 application may be made (without abrogating 
existing rights of acquiring freehold titles) for the extension of the term of 
conditional leases in perpetuity. All conditional leases taking effect on ‘or 
after 80th December, 1932, are leases in perpetuity, saving such parts 
thereof as are within certain reserves and are required in the public 
interest. 


The rent is determined by the Land Board subject to review only upon 
application witliin five years of confi'mation of the lease. Any conditional 
lease, with the exception of a small number of inconvertible conditional 
leases created by conversion from other tenures, may be converted at any 
tine during its currency into a conditional purchase or homestead farm, 
aud an Act passed in 1927 enabled conditional leases to be transferred and 
held separately from the original holding with which they were granted. 


Gazetted conditional leases (other than perpetual leases) in existence at 
30th June, 1939, numbered 10,851, embracing 5,701,068 acres, at an annual 
rental of £77,263. 


Perpetual conditional leases in existence at 30th June, 1989, numbered 
6,936 with an ageregate area of 6,028,622 acres and annual rental of 
£90,869. During the year'1938-39 tiventy-five new perpetual: conditional 
leases were confirmed with a total area of 14,452 acres. 


Twenty-six new conditional leases in respect of 28,311 acres were created 
by conversion, and 123 conditional leases :for 46,462 acres were converted 
to other tenures. 
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Conditional Purchase Leases. 
This tenure was created in 1905; but is obsolete for the purpose of 
selection, as lands are not now made available under it. The area held 


under conditional purchase lease reached a maximum of 677,961 acres in 
1911, and has decreased steadily’ since. 


The term of the lease was originally forty years, but was increased to 
fifty years in 1924. Under the Amending Act of 1982 the term may be 
extended to perpetuity without affecting other conversion rights hitherto 
obtaining, provided the leases are not included in certain reserves required 
for public purposes. Conversion to the tenures of conditional purchase 
and homestead farm is permitted, the total area so converted being 526,812 
acres. The annual rent is 24 per cent. of the capital value, which is fixed 
upon notification, subject to review only within five years of confirmation 
of the lease. 


The leases gurrent at 30th June, 1939, numbered 237 with an area of 
175,143 acres, the annual rent amounting to £4,192. Of these, 61 were 
perpetual leases with an aggregate area of 59,714 acres and annual rental 
of £1,011. : 


asd ¢ 


Crown Teases. 


Crown leases ware constituted under the -Crown Jands Amendment Act, 
1912, 


The term of Crown leases existing prior to 30th December, 19382, was 
45 years, but the term of Crown leases then existing may be extended to 
perpetuity on application. Since that date Crown leases have been issued 
as leases in perpetuity except in some cases when the term is 45 years with 
the right of extension of the term to perpetuity on approval. The annual 
yent is 14 per cent. of the capital value and both rent and capital value 
are subject to ve-appraisal within five years of the confirmation of the lease 
on application by the lessee. The rent payable for the first year may be 
remitted if, in addition to the improvements required as a condition of the 
lease, except boundary fencing, an equal sum be spent by the lessee in 
improving the land. The lessee is required to reside on the land for five 
years, commencing within six months of the confirmation of the lease, but 
in special cases, may be allowed to perform residence anywhere within 
reasonable working distance of the holding. Under the conditions 
attached to the lease when granted in 1912 the lessee was empowered 
during the last five years of the lease, unless debarred by notification sett- 
ing the land apart, to apply to convert into a homestead farm so much of 
the land as would not exceed a home maintenance area, but this provision 
was repealed by the Amending Act of 1932. By the Act of 1917, so 
much of a Crown lease, as did not, with other frechold or convertible 
leases held by the lessee, exceed a home maintenance area, and was not 
covered by a reservation from sale, became convertitle into a conditional 
purchase with or without a conditional lease. In 1930 the home mainten- 
atice.area qualification was removed, and, apart from areas reserved from 
sale, Crown-leases became convertible in their entirety in this way, Since 
the passing of the Act of 1917, 1,683,108 acres of Crown leases have been 
converted into conditional purchase and conditional leases. 
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Crown leases (other than perpetual) granted and current in recent years 
are shown below :— 


TaBLe 794.—Crown Leases, Ordinary—1912 to 1939. 


aainned | * Leases current at 30th June. 
Year ended 30th June. | 
No. Area, } No. Area. Rent. 
acres. acres. £ 
1912-1929 .-.| 6,336 | 7,980,894 3,944 | 5,460,250 | 46,061 
1930 aoe w| 228 282,154 3,979 | 5,531,875 : 46,209 
1931 ae vas; 2438 344,192 4,085 | 5,673,533 | 46,306 
1932 es w| 164 208,751 4,135 | 5,852,505 ; 47,323 
1933 ase vay LS 282,702 4,235 | 5,965,019 | 48,413 
1934 ee wel 122° 154794 3,875 1 5,032,975 | 39,664 
1935 a wt 52 | 70,524 3,704 | 4,628,512 | 31,584 
1936 aes aes 30 489 3,390 | 4,190,126 | 27,575 
1937 ees es 5 : 15,490 3,158 | 4,065,013 | 26,234 
1938 Sas see 11 | 19,312 2,960 F 3,789,443 | 24,631 
1939 one San 11 37,290 | 2,773 © ! 3,351, 572 | 21,067 


This tenure was applied extensively from its inception, and practically 
superseded the settlement lease under which operations had been exten- 
‘sive until 1912. Most of the Crown lands made available each year are 
set apart under this tenure and that of the homestead farm, also introduced 
in 1912. Eleven applications for ordinary Crown leases in respect of 37,290 
acres were confirmed during 1938-39, and at 80th June, 1939, there were in 
existence 2,773 Crown leases (other than perpetual) with an aggregate area 
of 8,851,572 acres and annual rental of £21,067. 

During the year ended 30th June, 1939, there were 128 applications for 
perpetual Crown leases. Applications confirmed numbered 105 with an 
ageregate area of 105,416 acres, the annual rental of which amounted to 
£651. At 380th June, 19389, there were current 2,076 perpetual Crown leases 
with an aggregate area of 8,762,865 acres and annual rental of £27,600. 


Settlement Leases. 


This tenure was created in 1895. It is described ou pages 908 and 904 
of the Year Book for 1937-838, 

By 30th June, 1918, the total area of settlement leases confirmed to 
applicants was 8,793,663 acres. An amendment of the Crown Lands Act 
gave holders of settlement leases the right to convert such part of their 
leases as, with freehold or convertible lands already held, does not sub- 
stantially exceed a home maintenance area into a couditional purchase 
with an associated conditional lease, but where the total holding of free- 
hold Jand so created would exceed a home maintenance area the excess 
is granted as conditional lease without rights of conversion. Not more 
than 1,280 acres may be converted into homestead grant. 

Between 1909 and 30th June, 1939, a total area of 5,723,610 acres of 
settlement leases was converted under these conditions into other tenures, 
and 65,044 acres, chiefly of homestead farms and special leases, had been 
converted into settlement leases. Since 1918 only 180,544 acres of new 
settlement leases have been confirmed, while large areas have reverted to 
the Crown by forfeiture, ete. At 80th June, 1939, there were in existence 
991 ordinary settlement leases, comprising 699,348 acres, at’ an annual 
rental of £7,980, and 829 perpetual settlement leases with an aggregate area 
of 2,103,778 acres, and annual rental of £26,875. 
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Improvement Leases. 


This tenure was introduced in 1895 and, by the end of 1903, an area of 
9,716,006 acres of improvement leases had been let, although the area 
actually current was much smaller. After that year the areas taken up 
annually showed a considerable falling off, and up to 30th June, 1939, the 
total area of improvement leases which had been let was 11,627,484 acres, 
of which only 136,007 acres remained current. Conditions attaching to 
improvement leases are described on page 904 of the Year Book for 1937-38. 


Under conversion provisions operative since 1919, a total area of 1,129,515 
acres has been converted from improvement lease to other tenures. 


Under the Closer Settlement Act, 1907, improvement leases suitable for 
Closer Settlement may be resumed with compensation. To 30th June, 
1939, a total area of 806,217 acres had been withdrawn in this way, £200,802 
being paid as compensation to lessees. 


During 1938-39 two improvement leases with an area of 10,700 acres, were 
granted at an annual rental of £12. Five improvement leases with a 
total area of 27,414 acres, were converted into homestead selections. At 
30th June, 1939, there remained current 46 improvement leases and leases 
under improvement conditions, with an area of 136,007 acres and rental 
of £724, 


18th Section and Pastoral Leases, 


There were no pastoral leases in existence at 30th June; 1939. The 
tenure was described in previous issues of the Year Book. 


Homestead Farms. 


This tenure created in 1912 is a lease in perpetuity, but certain homestead 
farms specifically indicated in the Act may be resumed at any time 
after 30th June, 1950, without compensation other than for improvements 
on the farms. Annual rent is charged at the rate of 24 per cent. of 
the capital value, but for the first five years the holder, in lieu of 
rent, may expend an equal amount on improvements of a permaneuit 
character, which (except boundary fencing) are in addition to those which 
are required otherwise by the conditions of the lease. The capital value 
and the annual rental of the holding are subject to appraisement only 
within five years of confirmation of the lease. 


Crown lands available for conditional purchase (unless otherwise notified 
in the Gazette) are available also for homestead farms. Land may be set 
apart for additional homestead farms, but is available only to applicants 
whose total holding, if successful, would not substantially exceed a home- 
maintenance area. Any Crown lands may be set apart for disposal as home- 
stead farms before survey. There is no definite limit placed on the area of 
a, homestead farm, but it is generally notified as available in home-main- 
tenance areas. 


A condition of five years’ residence to be commenced within six months 
of the confirmation of the lease is attached to every homestead farm. In 
special cases residence may be allowed anywhere within reasonable working 
distance, and residence during prior occupation of the area under per- 
missive occupancy may be taken into account. A perpetual lease grant 
is issued after the expiration of five years from confirmation of the appli- 
cation, if the holder has complied with all conditions, 
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Particulars relating to applications for homestead farms and conversions 
from other tenures during the last eight years are shown below :— 


Taste 795.—FEfomestead Farms--1932 to 1939. Ways 
3 & 2 i. 5. on reiithh 
| Lesa— 
: , Created Reversal Forfeited, Homestead 
Applications by Conversion | of forfeiture décrease in Farms in 
Year Confirined, froni other and increased ; arca, and con- existence at end 
ended tenures, area, | versions into of year, 
40th June. | other tenures, 
No, Area, No.| Area, |. Area, | No. | Area, | No. Area, wen” 
' acres, acres, acres. acres, acres. 
1932 106 | 54,767 | 1] 19,428 4 4,343 44 49,995 3,936 4,210,279 
1933 91 | 48,378 9, 20,154 6: 3,157 55 | 56,032 | 3,987 |; 4,295,936 
1984 174 | 117,861 | 16 | 38,354 5. 5,266 117 | 161,760 | 4,065 | 4,225,657 
1935 | 86] 36,461 | 33) 44,978 | 11°] 1,997] 51 | 102,141 | 4,144 | 4,206,952 
1936 58 35, 936 |139 | 170,237 4 2,958 53 | 93,886' | 4,292 4,322,197 
1937 32 | 18,626 !142 | 272,698 1 1.940 | 105 |176;373 | 4,362 | 4,439,088 
1938 39 | 16,567 | 73 | 87,283 1 2,086 56 | 68,447 | 4,419 | 4,476,577 
19389 26 9,503 | 51 | 81,537 9 5,390 90 |114,657 | 4,415 | 4,458,350 


The total area of homestead farms confirmed to 80th June, 1939, was 
5,542,975 acres, and after adjustinents of aréa by reason of conversion, 
‘forfeiture, etc., there remained in. existence 4,458,350 acres under [this 
tenure. 


The holder of a conditional purchase, or conditional purchase and con- 
ditional lease, or homestead selection, or homestead grant, or conditional 
purchase lease, or special lease or prickly pear lease, under certain conditions, 
may convert such holding into a homestead farm. ‘The area of homestead 
farms so created to 30th June, 1989, was 962,231 acres; Under certain 
conditions a homestead farm may be converted intto a conditional purchase 
lease or into 4 conditional: purchase, with or without a conditional ledge, or 
since February, 1927, into a Crown lease: under certain conditions. An 
Act of 1930. made homestead farins convertible in their entirety without 
restriction; 1,185,535 acres of homestead farms had been converted into 
other terres prior. to: 80th. June, 1989, A: homestead farm, which is @ 
conversion of a settlement purchase under provision: iow repealed; may .be 
reconverted into a settlement putchase. a 


Leases of Scrub and Inferior Lands. 


At 30th Sune, 1989, there were in existence 26 scrub leases, with an area 
of 100,600 acres, and rental: of. £278; and 5 inferior lands leases, embracing 
96,493. acres; at a vental of £71, 


Spectal Leases. 

The number of special leases granted during 1988-39 was 1,027, with''s 
total. area of 118,987 acres, and 387 leases, representing 49,076 acres, were 
‘converted into other tenures. Atfter' allowande: lias: been made for leases 
which: had! terminated, were forfeited, surrendered, etc., and those which 
-expired by effuxion: of’time,.9/162 special leases; with an-area of: 989,203 acrés 
aud rental. of £46,624, were current at.30th Jtnte; 1939. Under the Crown 
Tiands Act of: 1908: ait area: of 1:686,108 acres: of epee ‘lease:. have’ been 
converted to other tenures; ne 
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Prickly Pear Leases. 


Under the Prickly Pear Destruction Act, 1901, certain common or Crown 
lands infested with prickly pear may be offered for lease by auction or 
tender, and may be let for a. term not. exceeding twenty-one years, subject to 
prescribed conditions as to improvenients, rent, etc. At 80th June, 1939, 
the number of prickly pear leases was 145, and the area so leased was 172,584 
acres, at a total annual rental of £558. Under certain conditions a prickly 
pear lease may be converted to a homestead selection, and 7 leases, of 
2,397 acres have been so converted. In 1930 Acts were passed which made 
these leases convertible into homestead farm, Crown lease or conditional 
purchase. and: conditional lease, and the Commissioner was given power to 
extend leases and reduce rentals and purchase prices as compensation for 
the clearing of prickly pear lands, Seven conversions have been made te 
homestead farms involving 21,438 acres, and one to- Crown lease for 69? 
acres, 


Suburban Holdings. ae 


The tenure of suburban holding, introduced in 1912, is a lease im 
perpetuity with fixed conditions ag to residertce and rent, and may be 
obtained only in respect of land set apart for that form of holding. Under 
certain conditions the leaseliolder may be permitted to purchase hig holding. 
Transfer otherwise than by way of mortgage requires Ministerial cousent. 
The holding may be protected from sale for debt under certain conditions. 


The area of a suburban holding is determined by the Minister for Lands. 
The rent—minimum 5s. per annum—is calculated at the rate of 24 per 
cent, ot the capital value, which is fixed upon notification and inay be 
appraised within five years of confirmation. Subject to fulfilment of all 
conditions, a perpetual lease grant is issued after the expiration of five 
years from the date of confirmation. The right to purchase suburban 
holdings was conferred in 1917. 

No rent is chargeable on hcldings in course of purchase, the principal with 
interest at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum on the balance being paid 
by annual intalments extending’ over a period of ten years. 


The number of confirmations and purchases of suburban holdings since 
the introduction of the tenure were as under :— 


Taste 796.—Suburhan Holdings. 


Suburban Holdings Suburban Tolding 

Confirmations, in evxistenes at the Purchases in existence 

Year ended 30th end of vear * at end ‘of year. 
June. 
No. |,,Aren. No. Area. 4A ne No. Area, 
—$—______— a . ; ap 
| acres; acrés, £ acres. 
1912-193 14,648 | 89,722 | 2,380 51,420 5,692 554 11,658. 
1935 4... one 95 969 | 2.339 49,354. 5,248") 628 10,976 
1086... we 119 1,043 | 2,700 51,114 5,744 | 543 11,264. 
1937 ... weal 84 797 | 2,738 58,840' 5,773 | 527) 14,1658 
1988 ... way = 92 818 | 2,793 | 54,450 5.830 513 10;711 
1939 ... obs 81. 586 | 2,792 53,304 5,858 482 9,977 
: 3 ' 


* Exclusive of purchases approved. 


To 30th June, 1939; deeds of purchase had been issued in respect of 721 
subutban holding purchases, embracing 11,620 acies; these are excluded 
from the foregoing table. es 
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Residential Leases. 


The holder of a “minev’s right” within a gold or mineral field may obtain 
a residential lease. There were 480 residential leases, embracing 4,009 acres 
at a rental of £965, current at 30th June, 1939. 


Week-end Leases. 


This tenure, created by the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1916, is a lease 
in perpetuity. Conditions attaching to these leases were explained on page 
908 of the Year Book for 1937-38, 

At 30th June, 1939, week-end leases current numbered 167, of an arca 
of 220 acres, and annual rental £173. In addition 80 leases of 575 acres had 
been made freehold and approval to purchase had been granted in the case 
of 101 leases embracing 600 acres. 


There were in existence at 30th June, 1939, 9 week-end purchases, with 
an aggregate area of 66 acres; also the area of completed week-end lease 
purchases at this date was 501 acres. 


Leases of Town Lands. 


This tenure was described on page 909 of the Year Book for 1937-38. 


No town lands leases are now being made available. Up to 30th June, 
1939, approval to purchase had been given for 112 lots, embracing 36 acres. 
On 30th June, 1939, there were 159 leases, containing 61 acres, the annual 
rental being £112. 


INALIENABLE LEASES, 


The term “ inalienable leases” is here used to signify that the statutory 
conditions attached to the leases so classified do not give the leaseholder the 
right to purchase any part of his lease nor to convert into another leasehold 
tenure involving the right of purchase. 


The pringpal inalienable tenures are described below. 


Forest Leases and Occupation Permits. 


Unoceupied areas and leases situated entirely within dedicated 
forests are controlled exclusively by the Forestry Comission, which has 
power to lease or otherwise permit their use for pastoral or other approved 
purposes. 

Forest leases limited to twenty years have been granted for grazing 
purposes, and occupation permits usually on an annual tenancy, but some- 
times for a period of several years, have been granted for grazing, bee- 
farming, forest saw-mills, and other purposes approved by the Commission, 
Permits, geuerally for a term of ten years, are issued, the rentals being 
fixed to yield £1 per acre in the fourth and subsequent years, when the 
crops should be in full bearing. Two permits embracing approximately 
14 acres were issued in 1938-39. For grazing purposes the rent is usually 
fixed in relation to the carrying capacity of the land. 

The area of forest leases and occupation permits wholly within State 
forests, at 30th June, 1939, was 2,175,304 acres under the Forestry Acts, 
besides 16,699 acres under the Crown Lands Act administered by the 
Forestry Commission. 
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now Leases. 


Vacant Crown lands on the Southern Highlands, which for a portion of 
each year are usually covered with snow, and are unfit for con- 
tinuous use or occupation, may be leased by auction or tender as snow 
leases. This tenure was introduced in 1889 and not more than two snow 
leases may be held by the same person. The maximum area of any snow 
Jease is 10,240 acres. The term of the lease is fourteen years, and the 
annual rent is determined by the local Land Board. 


At 30th June, 1939, there were 104 leases current, embracing 436,317 
acres with an annual rental of £8,981. 


Annual Leases. 


Unoccupied lands, not reserved from lease, may be obtained for pastoral 
purposes as annual leases on application, or they may be offered by auction 
or tender. No conditions of residence or improvement are attached to 
aunual leases, which do not convey security of tenure, the land being 
alienable by conditional purchase, auction sale, etc. The area in any one 
lease is restricted to 1,920 acres, where offered by tender, but in other cases 
is not restricted. In certain circumstances an annual lease may be con- 
verted into a lease under improvement conditions for a term not exceeding 
ten years, 


The area under annual lease fluctuates from year to year, but is diminish- 
ing steadily. It amounted to 8,687,887 acres in 1908 and 2,953,296 acres 
in 1920. The number of annual leases current at 80th June, 1939, was 
1,774, embracing 562,615 acres, with an annual rent of £4,863, inclusive 
of fifteen annual leases comprising 14,127 acres in the Western Division. 


Mineral and Auriferous Leases, 


Under the Mining Act, the Minister for Mines is empowered to grant 
certain vights for mining on any lands within the State. 
These are known as mineral and auriferous leases and generally they take 
precedence over other forms of tenure. There were 199,060 acres so held 
in 1914, and this area gradually increased to 233,538 acres in 1932, but at 
30th June, 1939, the land held as mineral and auriferous leases, exclusive 
of leases to mine on private lands, had decreased in area to 188,592 acres. 
The area leased in this way is not included in the area covered by other 
land tenures. Authority may be given to mine under roads and reserves. 
At 30th June, 1939, there were three such authorities, area 721 acres and 
rent £68. 


Church and School Lands Leases. 


The history of Church and School lands leases, showing the present status 
of leaseholders, was published on page 859 of the Year Book for 1921. 


The total area of Church and School lands held under lease at 80th June, 
1939, in the Eastern Division, was 11 acres at a rental of £216 per annum. 


Occupation Licenses. 


Occupation licenses may be of two kinds (a) preferential occupation 
licenses, consisting of the land within an expired leasehold area, and (b) 
ordinary occupation licenses, which relate to the parts of the holdings for- 
merly known as resumed areas. They may be acquired by auction or tender, 
Occupation licenses extend from January to December, being renewable 
annually at a rent determined by the I.and Board. 
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An occupation license entatles:.the holder to occupy Crown lands so granted 
for grazing puxposes, but it does not exempt such lands from sale or lease 
of any other kind. The licensee, however, retains ownership in improve- 
ments on land within the license selected during its currency, and in cer- 
tain cases is granted tenant-right in improvements which may have been 
effected with the consent of the Crown or to which the local land board may 
gonsider him equitably entitled in respect of areas withdrawn by the Crown. 

The area under occupation license (Crown Lands Act) was represented 
at 80th June, 1989, by 237 ordinary licenses for 866,950 acres, rental 
£2,198, and 161 preferential licenses, representing 848,295 acres, and rent 
£2,148. The area occupied in this way was formerly very extensive, being 
mearly 10,000,000 acres in 1904, 

There were also held at this date under the Western Lands Act 11 
preferential occupation licenses in respect of 149,784 acres at an annual 
vental of £606,-and 40 ordinary occupation licenses, with an aggregate area 
ef 256,481 acres and annual rental of £83. 


‘Permissive Occupancy. 


Permissive occupancy is a form of tenancy at will from the Crown, at 
a fixed rental for a short period, terminable at any time by a written demand 
for possession from the Secretary for Lands or by written notice from the 
tenant. The occupant has tenant rights in improvements effected by him. 


The number of permissive occupancies held under the Crown Lands Act 
at 80th June, 1939, was 10,354, comprising 1,708,635 acres, with a rental of 
£28,786, 

There were also 195 permissive occupancies in the Western Division at 
this date in respect of 206,211 acres, held at an annual rental of £587. 


Conversion or TENURES. 

In describing the various methods of acquisition and occupation, details 
have been given of provisions of -the ‘Crown Lands Act -which confer on 
certain holders of Crown lands the right of conversion inty more desirablé 
tenures. : 

The law as to conversion -in relation to the more important forms of 
tenure may be summarised briefly thus:— 


‘Usually leases covered ‘by a reservation from: sale are not available for 
eonversion to a tenure leading to alienation. A conditional purchase may 
be converted into a homestead farm and conditional leases and special 
teases (unless barred) are available for conversion into conditional pur- 
chase. Tenures which may be converted into conditional purchase, or con- 
ditional purchase and conditional lease, are conditional purchase lease, 
homestead selection and homestead grant, homestead farm, Crown lease, 
settlement lease (within certain restrictions) and prickly-pear lease. 

A homestead farm may be changed into a conditional purchase lease, 
‘eonditional purchase with or without a conditional lease, and, in certain 
eases, a Crown lease; and a homestead farm which is a conversion of a 
settlement purchase may be re-converted to the original tenure. Such tenures 
as conditional purchase, conditional purchase lease, .conditional lease (with 
basa] conditional purchase) homestead selection, homestead grant, prickly- 
ear Jease, and under certain conditions, special lease, are eligible for 
conversion into homestead farm. ; 
- Crown lease may be converted into conditional purchase with or without 
4 conditional lease, and,may be obtained by conversion of prickly-pear lease, 
and in certain circumstances, of ‘homestead farm. 
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 Holdeis iinidét homestead séléetion and homestead grant may conyert to 
eoiiditional purchase with or withdut a conditional lease, conditiorial pur- 
chase lease, or homestead farm, whilst home maintenance areas within 
improvement, scrub, 18th Section and piickly-pear leases, may be converted 
into homestead selection, 

A special lease, unless barred, may. be converted to a conditional pur; 
chase, an original or additional conditional areliass, lease, a conditional 
lease, an original or additional homestead selection, a settlement lease, a 
homestead farm or an additional homestead farm. — 

The following statement shows the number and area of holdings in 
respect of which conversions were confirmed during 1938- 39. 


Tante 797.—Coiiversioi of Teritités, 1938-39. 
Néw Tentre Confirmed. 
| (Conditional | Total, 
7 ate Purchase Con- Holdings 
i Con- Conditional Crown Home- Home- spats 
Penute, ot trolling ditional | Purchase. datas Iearee Lease. stead stead Converted. 
Lease. | Conditional | Lease. Varn. Selection 
| | Léase. 
alts a |P sake Nillsoanllias 7 perapel ets ee z ee 
ie Area. z Are. | 9 Area. S Area. be Aréa. ro Area. & Aréii, & Area. 
_ : 

: “acres, acres. acres, fcres. acres, ticres, acres .| Heres. 
Conditional Lease |... ve (122) 42,516 ae aie 1) 8,946...) 2... /123) 46,462 
Conditional = Pur- : 

chase... apafecs 20, 31,192)...) ... | 20, 81,192 
Conditional Pur- \ 7 ; 
chase Lease ,..|... sn 4 1260) te Pde v3 1) 3,569)... 51 4,819 
Crown Lease «| 4) 10,146) 28) 16,998 6, 9,668)...) 0. ae au ioe [veals, “eae 38, 86,812 
Honiesteid Farni |... ae 7 1,620] ...[ feels 6) 18,977]... 12) 17,597 
Homestead Sele eon | Ast i 
tion or Grant ...1... 5 1,320 oe ane 2) 11,207)... 7 123527 
Improvemeiit ' 
Lease... 2 Ff ats col cee | 5) 27,414] 5] 87,414 
Prickly Pear Lease)... : oe 5] 19,002...) 5] 19,004 
Serub Lense wilise | 4, Sewer tes peace | | iewe|) eter Pere? ‘ iets we 2] 2,201) 2] 2,261 
Settlement Lease ; 6] 11,944, 6 7,981 APTA; ONGI |. eee! leagl Seek way adh ales 16] 35,623 
Special Lease “16 6,219, '837| 28,003 2) 1,027 3} 1,694, 2 2,561) 23) 12,619] 4 1, 3638 887) 49 076 
‘total 1.126] 28,311 i500) 94,473) 12] 26,601) 3 re 7. 18,838| 82) 81,637/1i] $1,538 620) 282,797 


Particulars of the number and area of new tenures obtained by conyer- 
sion during éach of the past ten years are shown below :— 


TaBLe 798.—Coniversion of Teiitires—1930 to 1939. 


| New entre Confirmed, 
Your | Conditlonhl Con- i > as 
ended ; Purchase | dittonti! | ome. Settleiient Hom .. Total. 
Shth | Conditional and. " and ay stead Lease .or ate i Confirmatiois, 
Jutie. urchase.* Associate ditiona Hon TOWN- Rarer 
i Conditional | Parchase | Selection. ease. Furi. 
: __ Tease, Lense. 
No. Area. |No.| Area, | No. | Area. { No. | Area. {No. “Area, .| NO Aten, 
| acres acres. | jAcres | acres ? ores. eres, 
1930 | 1,409 | 6¢0,110 |140 |361,972| 27 | 18,968| 25 | 6,570] 14{ 6,686! 3 | 14,106l1,6i5 id444i2 
1931 833 | 296,254 | 54 | 141,962) 28 | 13,457| 44 | 181,089] G64/12,833/ 4] 6,206] ‘969 | ‘651,799 
1982 200 | 88,07h | 17 | 22,857] 16 | 12:769! 8Q | i06,2D1] 38]11,121f 11 | 19,428] 442 | 260,231 
1983 | 275 | $8,645 | 5 | 11,060| J0 | 6,009 18 35,073 74/82,011 9 | 20,093) 319 | 173,401 
1934 397 | 97, 822 | 0 10.195| 19 | 12,893] 13 | 39'938 105 31,291/ 16 | 38/354] 461 | 229)788 
1935 512 | 111,352 | 7 | . 9.098] 20 | 9.996] 15 | 30,427] 224/85,172! 34], 44,973] G09 | 290,048 
1936 460 | 102,444 | 10 | 26,843| 28 |29°960) 12 | 1377671 343)81,2811416 |170,237| 660 423,841 
1937 562 |129°521 | 9 } 19,719) 29 | 14/992] 48 } 51/996] 544] 133.749/142 |279'608) 814 | 621,835 
1938 546 |134,720 | 3 6,993] 13 15,075) 8 | 6,961 ous 0521 73 | 87,283] Go8 | 283,984 
1989 509 | 94,478 | 12 | 26,691] 29 20,006; 11 | 315538] 7t 18,538) 53 81,5387| 620 | 282,787 


* Including non-residential. canditional purchases | t Settlement Jieases. t Crown Leases, 
§ 1 Settlement Lease of 128 acres and 2 Crown Leases of 10,993 acres, 
4 Includes 3 Settlement Leases of 1,188 acres and 12 Crown Tyeases of 30,861 acres. 


*40183—H 
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The foregoing table includes particulars of leases converted under the 
original conditions on which they were granted as well as of leases granted 
under the special conversion privileges allowed by the Acts of 1909 and 1916, 
and subsequent Acts. For instance, the right to convert conditional leases 
and conditional purchase leases into conditional purchases was granted when 
they were first introduced, also the right to convert scrub and improvement 
leases under certain conditions into homestead selections. On the other 
hand, the Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1908 conferred on holders the 
right to convert homestead selections, settlement leases, and non-residential 
conditional purchases into conditional purchases, while special leases were 
made convertible into any of a number of tenures with the consent of the 
‘Minister. 

In 1916 Crown leases and homestead farms which had been created as 
leases in 1912 were made convertible into conditional purchases, and con- 
version privileges have been considerably widened by subsequent enactments 
as indicated in the particulars given in relation to the various forms of 
tenure, 


Western Lanp Division. 


The lands of the Western Division, comprising 80,318,708 acres, or two 
fifths of the area of the State, are for the most part sparsely settled, and 
occupation is somewhat precarious on account of the low and uncertain 
rainfall. 


The administration of these lands is regulated by the Western Lands 
Act, 1901, and prior to 24th August, 1934, was entrusted to the Western 
Lands ‘Board, comprised of three Commissioners, who sat in open court 
and exercised the powers conferred on local land boards by the Crown 
Lands Act. Since that date, when the Western Lands (Amendment) Act, 
1984, became effective the administration has been controlled by a single 
commissioner—the Western Lands Commissioner—assisted by two chair- 
men of local land boards each appointed for a period of ten ycars. Adminis- 
trative districts have been created corresponding to the Pastures Protection 
districts and a local land board constituted for each district. A board 
consists of two members—a local representative and one of the chairmen 
referred to above. 


Subject to existing rights and extension of tenure granted under certain 
conditions, all forms of alienation (other than by conditional purchase in 
rpecial cases, auction, improvement purchase, special purchase or exchange) 
and lease prescribed by the Crown Lands Acts, ceased to operate within 
the Western Division from 1st January, 1902. 


Crown lands within this division are not available for lease until so noti- 
fied in the Gazette, except that leases for special purposes may be granted 
upon certain conditions. Lands are gazetted as open for lease under 
specified conditions either for lease generally or for lease exclusively to 
holders of land under any tenure within reasonable working distance within 
the Ceutral or Western Divisions, 


Teases may be granted in perpetuity or for a term expiring not later 
than 80th June, 1973; and in certain cases, leases which were granted for 
a shorter term (mostly expiring on 30th June, 1943) may be extended to 
perpetuity. 


Under the Western Lands (Amendment) Act, 1934, leases the majority 
of which would have expired on various dates from 1948 to 1948 could 
be extended upon application before 4th Jannary, 1933, for a period of 
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twenty years if within a certain defined area in the north-east of the 
Division, and for twenty-five years elsewhere in the Division. Leases thus 
extended became subject to a condition, with certain reservations, that 
one-fourth of the area of the lease might be withdrawn immediately; a 
further one-eighth in 1948, and one-eighth in 1948. Two hundred and sixty 
applications were received for an extension of term in respect of an agegre- 
pate area of 80,149,072 acres. The total area withdrawn to 30th June, 
1939, was 5,763,088 acres, the whole of which had been made available for 
settlement, together with 195,684 acres withdrawn under section 17 of the 
Western Lands Act of 1901, and 512,275 acres of Crown land. Of this area 
6,258,949 acres were allotted to 651 applicants, 29 of them being for new or 
original holdings, totalling 894,207 acres and the balance as additionals. 
‘The maximum ‘withdrawal areas defined up to 380th June, 1939, include 
10,227,825 acres of Western Lands leases and 20,120 acres of Special 
‘Western TLands leases, while a further 182,800 acres of freehold will be 
surrendered to the Crown, making an aggregate of 10,880,245 acres. 

The rent on all Jeases is determined by the local land board. The mini- 
mum annual rent or license fee is 2s. 6d. per square mile or part thereot; 
the maximum is 7d. per sheep on the carrying capacity determined by the 
local Jand board. 

Holdings under the Western Lands Acts as at 80th June, 1939, were 
classified as follow :-—- 


Taste 799.—Holdings under the Western Lands Act. 


Class of Holding. Holdings. Area, | oe 
rere As i _ 
Western Lands Leases— No. Acres. £ 


Perpetual ies uae ate aes ee «| 2,666 | 44,913,257 59,868 
Ordinary aay sne ee eae vs bet 1,475 32,011,324 56,969 
Conditional Leases— 


Perpetual ats i ve 4 re aa 50 68,643 306 
Ordinary tes ite on ar ies ie 23 30,030 180 
Occupation Licenses... ind Per wha no) 40 256,431 83 
Preferential Occupation Licenses wae _ hee 11 149,784 606 
Permissive Occupancy ... se tee aan . 195 206,211 587 

Leases being issued ste ay re ee ne 12 69,650 * 
Total... avi ses ..| 4,472 | 77,705,330 118,599 


* Rental to be determined by the Loeal Land Boards. 


In addition, there were 2,088,219 acres of land alienated, or in course of 
alienation; 57,318 acres of unoecupied lands of low grade; 397,898 acres of 
unalienated Crown lands, beds of rivers, commonages, ete. and 124,943 
aeres of land still wider the Crown Lands Acts yielding annual rentals 
amounting to £804, 


Pricxiy Pear Lanps. 


Public attention was first called in Parliament to the growth of prickly 
pear as a pest in 1882, and in 1885 it was stated that an area of 5,000 acres 
had become infested in the Upper Hunter district. In 1886 a Prickly Pear 
Destruction Act was passed, and with some modification in 1901 this remained 
the law relating to the pest until 1994. The law, however, was not put into 
operation extensively, and the spread of the pest continued practically un- 
checked. In 1911 it was estimated that 2,000,000 acres of land were infested 
and at the end of 1924 the area was stated to be 7,600,000 acres, the greater 
part of which, however, was lightly infested. 
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The Prickly Pear Act, 1924, was designed to provide means for pre- 
venting the further spread of the pest and for eradicating it where possible. 
This Act (as stibsequently amended) related to all lands infested dnd 
provided for the appointment of a Cominissioner to administer its pro- 
visions. It was niade an obligation for owners and occupiers of all lands 
within the State to keep uninfested land entirely free from prickly pear, 
aud all owneis dnd oveuplers of freehold or leased lands already infested 
are required to take reasonable and effective measures to freé their lands 
of prickly pear to the satisfaction of the Cominissioner. Amendnients of 
a machinery nature have béenh made in the principal Act, but the gencral 
principles remain unaltered. 


The Commissioner classifies land within the State into four grades, 
according to whether it is free from prickly-pear, lightly infested, he cavily 
infested or very heavily infested, Fe has power to afford landholders 
assistance by way of loans or by performing the work at actual cost, or 
where necessary, partially. or wholly cost free; arid in addition purchases 
poisons and appliances 1 in bulk, s so that they may be supplied to landkiolders 
at the cheapest possible rates. Entomological niédsiires for combating the 
inféstation are responsible for very substantial progress in its control and 
eradication, but it has been found advisable to use poison on the scattered 
pear to prevent tlie formation of iiew dense aréas. Action has been taken 
to clear all Crown lands of the pest. By agreement with the holder, the 
terme and conditions of leases of any infested lands leased from the Crown 
may be varied in any mamner approved by the Governor. Crown lands 
already infested may be leased under the Prickly Pear Act under special 
conditions. 


An owner may divest himself of heavily-infested land (i.e., land of 
less value than the cost to free it of pear) by surrender to the Crown. In 
such case he must fence off the surrendered portion and maintain within 
and around it a strip of land free of pear aud 10 feet wide. Crown lands 
clissified as vety heavily infested may be granted by the Minister to any 
person who has freed thein froti pear under agreemenit, 


The Act established a Prickly Pear Destruction Fiind by pr oviding for 
five years from 1st January, 1925, an annual appropriation of £80,000 from 
Consolidated Revenue, and as from 1st January, 1980, an annual sun not 
extéedirig £80,000. The find is under the control of the Minister, who is 
empowered to make grants to councils, pastures protection boards, and 
trustees of cemeteries, commons, or reserves to enable them to meet their 
obligations under the Act. 


The total area of private lands treated by the Commission dtring the 
ye bar endetl 30tli Sune, 1939, was 346,899 acres, while many thousands of 
actes were treated by landowners when reqtiired to do so by the Commission. 
In addition, 15,501 acres of Crown lands were treated. 


The total expenditure durii& the year erided 30th June, 1989, amounted 
to £18,471, arid there was a credit balance of £1,981 at the eine of the year. 
Particulars of Prickly Peay leases are given on page 909. 


Chosnk Serr amen. 


The eiterimstances leadivig to the advption in 1906 of what is kiiown 
as the “Closer Settlemetit Policy” are described on page 680 of the Yeat 
Book for 1928-29. Referérice to the subject is contained in previous Year 
Books, 
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The Closer Settlement Acts provide that the Governor may purchase by 
agreement, or failing such agreement, may restune with compensation any 
privately owned land provided (a) that the land is reported by the Closer 
Settlement Advisory Board to be suitable for closer settlement and (b) 
that such purchase or resumption is approved by Parliament. 


In the case of resumption of an estate, other than in a provisional district 
constituted mnder the provisions ot the Water Act, 1912-1936, the owner 
may retain portion of the estate valued at not more than £20,000, exclusive 
of buildings. In determining the area to be retained land held by the 
owner in the same district or elsewhere is taken into account. The area, 
situation and boundaries of the land to be retained are determined by the 
Minister for Lands on the recommendation of the Closer Settlement 
Advisory Board. If the owner is dissatisfied with such determination he 
may waive his right of retainer. 


Prior to the resumption of a private estate, the Governor notifies iby 
proclamation his intention to consider the advisableness of acquiring such 
Jand for the purposes of closer settlement. Provision was also made in the 
Closer Settlement (Amendment) Act, 1907, for the proclamation of estates 
within 15 mniles of an authorised railway, and ‘by an amendment effected in 
1937 for the proclamation of estates within domestic and stock water supply 
and irrigation clistricts. 


During the currency of these proclamations the land affected may not 
be so disposed as to defeat the power of the Governor to resume such land 
for the purposes of closer settlement. 


In the case of the purchase or resumption of a proclaimed estate within 
a radius of 15 miles of an authorised railway or within a district ‘constituted 
under part VI of the Water Act, 1912-1936, any enhancement of the value 
ot the land which has accrued or may accrue by reason of the construction 
of sch railway and af public works in such districts is reserved to the 
Crown. 


Proclamations now remain in force until cancelled and may be amended 
by the Government in respect of the whole or any ‘part of the land affected. 
Prior to the amendment in 1987 of the Closer Settlement (Amendment) 
Act of 1907, proclamations remained i in force for twelve months only’ unless 
renewed. 


Proclamations in force at 80th June, 1939, were in respect of 381 estates 
with an aggregate area of 3,289,643 acres. Of these, three estates with an 
aggregate area of 69,888 acres, were proclaimed under section 4 of the 
Closer Settlement (Amendment) Act, 1907; 217 with an aggregate area of 
2,801,514 acres under section 5 of the Closer Settlement (Amendment) Act, 
1907, i.e., estates within 15 miles of an authorised railway; and 161 with 
an aggregate area of 918,241 acres uncer section 5 of the Closer Settlement 
(Amendment) Act, 1907, as amended, 2e., estates within domestic and 
stock water supply and irrigation districts. 


The restriction against disposition no longer obtains in regard to the 
proclaimed estates referred to above within 15 miles of authorised railways 
all of which were notified prior to the amendment in 1937 of section 5 of 
the Closer Settlement (Amendment) Act, 190%, Any enhanced value or 
value which may accrue as.a cousequence of the Construction of the rail- 
way, however, is still reserved to the Crown. 
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At any time after a proclamation of intention to consider the advisable- 
ness of acquiring an estate, if an agreement be made that the land shall be 
subdivided for closer settlement by the owner, the power of resumption 
may be suspended for a term not exceeding two years. Any sale or lease 
made under such agreement, and any subsequent sale, lease or transfer 
made within five years of the original sale or lease must be submitted to 
the Minister, and if it be found that the owner has failed to fulfil the 
conditions the suspension of the power of resumption sliall cease. 


Land comprised in any improvement or scrub lease, or 18th-section lease, 
may be resumed or purchased under agreement for closer settlement upon 
the recommendation of the Closer Settlement Advisory Board. Between 
1918 and 1921 an area of 806,217 acres comprised in 70 long term leases 
was acquired in this way at a cost of £200,802, and was disposed in 784 
farms held as homestead farms, homestead selections, special leases and 
Crown leases. There have been no transactions of this nature since 1921. 


The total area acquired to 380th June, 1939, under the ordinary provisions 
of the Closer Settlement Acts was 1,390,636 acres at an aggregate purchase 
price of £5,626,586. This area, originally consisting of 78 estates, was 
divided into 8,803 farms. Seven estates with an aggregate area of 96,847 
acres providing 112 farms, were acquired under these provisions during the 
year ended 80th June, 1939, at a cost of £435,640. 


A sunmary of closer settlement operations is given on page 920, 


Settlement Purchase. 


Settlement Purchase is the principal tenure under which lands acquired 
from private owners by purchase or resumption are disposed of in aceord- 
ance with the provisions of the Closer Settlement Acts. 


Each applicant for a settlement purchase must lodge a deposit of 5 per 
cent. of the capital value, except returned soldiers and sailors, who are not 
required to make a deposit. The deposit is applied wholly to the reduction 
ot the capital debt. Interest only on the unpaid balance of the purchase 
money is payable during the first five years of the purchase, increasing from 
1 per cent. in the first year to 2, 24, 8 and 84 per cent. in the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth years, respectively. The balance of purchase money is 
then payable by annual instalments at the rate of 5 per cent. of the capital 
value, including principal and interest, the latter at the rate of 4 per cent 
on the balance of purchase money outstanding. If the initial deposit be - 
paid and instalments at their due dates, the debt maybe liquidated in 42 
years. ‘The balance of purchase money or auy number of instalments may 
be paid at any time. If an interest or instalinent payment is not paid by 
the ‘final due date, interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum accrues 
daily on the overdue amount until payment is made. Postponement of the 
payment of instalments and of interest may be sanctioned in special cir- 
culmstances. 


The term of residence ou a settlement purchase is five years aud should 
commence within six months of confirmation of the application. Com- 
menceimeut of residence, however, may be deferred on certain conditions 
for a period not exceeding five years. With the permission of the land board 
the residence condition may be performed in an adjacent village or town or 
on land held by the same family if it be within a reasonable working 
distance. 
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Permanent improvements to the extent of 10 per cent. of the capital value 
must be effected within two years of the commencement of the title, and to 
an additional 15 per cent. within the next three years. Improvements on the 
land at the date of application are held to fulfil this condition to the extent 
of their value. All existing iniprovenients must be kept in good repair and 
all buildings of the insurable value of £80 or more must be insured. 


A transfer, except by way of mortgage or release of mortgage, may be 
effected only with the consent of the Minister, and the transferee musi be 
u person qualified to apply for or acquire a settlement purchase. 


Grant is issued on the payment of the balance of purchase money togetlicr 
with the deed fee and stamp duty, subject to the issue by the land board of 
their certificate that all conditions have been fulfilled. 


The Closer Settlement (Amendment) Act, 1988, provides that any settle- 
ment purchase area may be set apart subject to a special condition that every 
application for a settlement purchase is accompanied by an undertaking 
by the applicant that he will (a) within 12 months of the approval of his 
application apply to the Rural Bank, if so required by the Minister for Lands, 
for the maximum advanees that the Bank is prepared to make upon the 
security of a mortgage over the land allowed as a settlement purchase; 
(b) accept any advance that the Bank is prepared to make; (c) complete 
all documents required by the Bank without delay; and (d) apply all moneys. 
so advanced in payment of the amount owing in respect of the settlement 
purchase. 


During the first five years from the commencement of the title, the 
amount payable annually to the Rural Bank may not exceed the amount 
which would have been payable in respect of the settlement purchase, if the 
advance had not been made. Also, after the expiration of this period of 
five years, the rate of interest payable on the amount outstanding to the 
Bank may uot exceed 5 per cent. per annum. 


The effect of these provisions is that the settler’s debt to the Department 
of Lands in respect to the settlement purchase is liquidated and he becomes 
responsible to the Bank for repayments of principal and interest. 


The following settlement purchase areas were set apart subject to this 
special condition during the year ended 80th June, 1939—Munderoo West, 
15 farms; Tralie, 11 farms; Munyapla, 19 farms; Bald Blair, 14 farms; 
Guinin, 12 farms; Piallaway, 26 farms. 
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Closer Settlement Promotion. 


The provisions of the Closer Settlement Acts of 1918 and 1919, which 
replaced the Closer Settlement Promotion Act, 1910 (repealed), enable three 
vr more persons, or one or more discharged soldicrs, each of whom is 
qualified to hold a settlement purchase, to negotiate with an owner of 
private lands, and under certain conditions to enter into agreements with 
him to purchase a specified area on a freehold basis, for a price to be 
sect out in each agreement. Any one or more discharged soldicrs or sailors 
may also enter into agreements to purchase on a present title basis from 
the holder a conditional purchase; a conditional purchase lease; a condi- 
tional purchase and conditional lease, including an inconvertible condi- 
tional lease; a homestead selection; a homestead farm; a settlement lease; 
a Crown leasc, or any part of one or more of such holdings, or an improve- 
Ment or scrub lease, not substantially more than sufficient for the mainten- 
ance of a home. 
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Upon approval by the Minister, the vendor, in the case of private land, 
surrenders the area to ‘the Crown, and the purchaser acquires it as a settle- 
ment purchase. In the case of laud acquired on present title basis, the 
vendor transfers it to the purchaser. The vendor is paid by the Crown, 
either i in ‘cash or in Oloser Settlement Debentures. Tho ‘freehold value of 
the land, inclusive of improvements thereon, purchased for any. ong person 
must not exceed £8, 000, except in special cases where the improvements 
warrant it, when the frechold value may be up to £3, ,500 ; if the ‘land is 
found suitable for grazing only, the ‘freehold value may “be up to £4,000. 


Each farm is worked ‘independently, the co- operation of the applicants 
ceasing with an allotment of an area. Such land is held under the settle- 
ment purchase tenure described above. 


At 380th June, 1939, 1,653 estates with an agegrevate area of 1,823,835 
acres had been aequired at a total cost of £8,480,135 under the promotion 
sections of the Closer Settlement Acts. This area was divided into 8,965 
farms. There were no transactious under these provisions during 1988-39. 


Summary af Claser Settlement Operations. 


lixclusive of irrigation projects, 1,854 estates and leases have been 
acquired by the Government for purposes of closer settlement of civilians 
aud returned soldiers. These estates embraced 4,145, 032 acres, for which 
the purchase price was £15,107,573, and there were added 205,982 acres of 
adjacent Orown lands. The total number of farms made available was 
9,109. * “ 


The following table provides a summary of the yarious operations to 80th 
June, 1939, including lands acquired and administered under the Closer 

Settlement and Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Acts, lands acquired by 
executive ‘authority and by virtue of section 197 of the Crown Lands Act, 
and administered by the Department of Lands, including long-term leases 
acquired wider the Closer Settlement Act, 1912, and disposed of under the 
Crown Lands Act. 


Tanne 800. 


Closer Settlementi—Summary of Operations. 


Area, Farm blocks made ayailable. 
' ee a : 
Mode of Estates { 
Acquisition, Acquired ' Adjacent | Aoaiivea 
Acquired. | Crown Land. No. Area, Value, 
Lands, 

Hi hi Me. ooo 4 acres. £ acres. £ 
treet Purchases ... 380 90,1 ne A06;8A5 686 An ‘pm ‘ 
Crown Tands Act (s. 197)" 23. | 343683 3 agara, BOOT 370 } 200,672 | 1,821,018 

Cloaer Settlement Act—~ 
Promotion Provisions... 1,659 | 1,823,333 12,542 | 8,420,135 8,060 | 1,835,184 | 8,345,738 
Ordinary Provisions °: 78 | 1,390,030 | 114,600 | S6ab586 | 31303 | 15555,5394 | 6, 116, ron 
Resumption of Loh et 
Lenses} see vs 70 806,217 34,301 i 200,802 784 539,151 765, 254 ; 
Total... ++] 1,854 | 4,145,032 | 205,082 (15,107,573 9,100! 4,239,541 [16,537,634 


* Inoluding one catate of 21,809 acres, surrendered at nominaj value for returned soldiers. , 
t Tneluding 19,616 acres of imvroy ement lease, and 160,028 acres of scrub Jeage acquired at nominal 
valne. 


The number of estates acquired uudur the promotion provisions of the 
Closer Settlement Act is comparatiyely large, because -953 individual 
holdings, besides holdings containing ouly a fey farms, were acquired 
mainly for soldier settlers. In some cases two or more farm blocks haye 
been amalgamated and made available as one farm. 
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The disposal of the Jands govered by the foregoing table as at 80th June, 
1939, is shown below. The figures include a number of small’ blocks madg 
available as town lots, etc., and not as farms. 


TABLE 801.—Disposal of Closer Settlement Lauds. 


Manner of Disposal. Blocks. Area, capita 
No. acres. | £ 
Holdings alienated or in course of alienation by ‘ 
settlement purchase, group purchase, auc- 
tion, tender, eto, ; 9,004 | 4,166,414 | 14,034,575 
Holdings which have reverted to the Crown and ar na 
await disposal ., + 182 42,311 239,084 
Unallotted farms (including provisionally al- 
jotted, under cyltural system, or neyer 
allotted) wise ave one ras ins 84 1,232 21,608 
Areas retained for roads . Sie a, de 34,551 120,059 
Areas appropriated for railway purposes. ie i 1,760 7,320 
Areas retained for reserves vs ints ee ony 37,360 87,565 
Vacant lands, remnant areas, ete, is Say wea 33,183 183,155 
Total vee eas} 9270 | 4,827,311 | 14,6 44,266 
The amount paid in respect of principal and interest during the year 
ended 30th June, 1939, was £451,006, making the total to that date 
£11,549,954. 
The total amoynt owing by settlers for land and advances was £13,278,668 


made up as follows:—principal £10,G71,044, interest £591,225, poxtponed 
interest £1,874,011, funded interest £120,207, insurance £3,735 and rent 
£17,848. 


Appraisement of Capital Value. 

The Crown Lands and Closer Settlement (Amendinent) Act, 1981, 
enabled holders of land under the Closer Settlement Act to apply for the 
appraisement of the capital value of their holdings not later than 2nd Octo- 
ber, 1935. Of the 5,188 applications received, all had been finalised by 
the local land board at 30th June, 1939, the aggregate capital yalue being 
reduced by £2,113,036 or 16.9 per cent. 


Other Closer Settlement Operations. 


Between April, 1928, and November, 1929, the Rural Bank operated a 
scheme of advances to facilitate subdivision of private estates, and the first 
Rural Bank loan of £1,000,000 at 54 per cent. was raised locally fer the 
purpose, 

Under this scheme the Bank, after inspection, issued certificates as to 
the amount it was willing to advance to purchasers of land under sub- 
divisional planus approved by the Land Settlement Board and the Bank. 
Interest was charged at the vate of 84 per cent., and the maximum advance 
was £3,000, or two-thirds of the Bank’s valuation of the property, whichever 
was the less. In the case of properties not fully improved the advance 
might be as great as 80 per cent. of the Bank’s valuation, subject to specified 
improvements being carried out at the purchaser’s expense. 


By 30th June, 1930, Rural Bank certificates had been issued in connec- 
tion withthe proposed subdivision of 175 estates into 155 farms, containing 
608,448 acres, valued at £2,464,951. The amount of loans coyered by the 
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certificates was £1,800,845. Altogether 754 farnis, covering 608,251 acres, 
had been selected under the scheme. During the operation of the scheme 
the Rural Bank granted 736 loans in respect of 745 farms for an amount of 
£1,762,340. 


Closer Settlement Policy. 


The Closer Settlement policy adopted in 1987 provides for the voluntary 
subdivision of large estates by the owners themselves supplemented by the 
acquisition by the Government of selected properties cither by purchase or 
by compulsory resumption. The main objective is to provide farms in 
“sate” districts where the settler may have a varicty of sources of income— 
wheat or other cereal crops, sheep, fat lambs, dairying, etc. The three major 
considerations in this policy are (a) the selection of the right type of 
settler, having ¥egard to his experience and resources; ()) the selection of 
suitable land which does not load the settler with excessive annual costs; 
and (c) the selection of districts in which soil and rainfall make possible 
diversified production, 


Voluntary subdivision is limited to estates which will provide at least 
three home maintenance areas. '‘l'o encourage and stimulate such sub- 
divisions the Government has established a Closer Settlement agency at 
the Rural Bank from which ihe purchaser may obtain a supplementary 
advance not exceeding 18% per cent. of the Bank’s valuation of the holding 
in addition to the ordinary advance by the Bank «af 662 per cent. of the 
valuation, making a total advance to the purchaser not exceeding 80 per 
cent. of the valuation. ‘The purchaser is thus left to finance 20 per cent. 
of the Bank’s valuation in addition to any difference between that valuation 
and the purchase price. Such an arrangement is also advantageous to the 
vendor, who is released from the risks and delay involved in subdivisions 
under which payment is extended over a number of years. Assistance is 
given to the owner in planning the subdivision of his property and in 
making contact with purchasers. 


To implement this policy Ministerial and administrative committees 
have been established, linked with local committees acting in an advisory 
capacity. The latter are composed of the local agricultural instructors 
and Rural Bank valuers as members, with the district surveyor as chair- 
mau. They confer with and consult local representatives, nominated 
through Parliamentary members of the district by local progress associa- 
tions and other public bodies, with regard to the suitability for settlement 
of any property proposed for subdivision. 


Thirty-nine local advisory committees have been formed to 80th June, 
1939, and have reported upon 236 propesals by owners to subdivide under 
the scheme, or to dispose of their estates for Closer Settlement purposes. 
These proposals were in respect of an aggregate area’ of 1,300,347 acres. 
Of the offers to subdivide there were adverse reports in 174 cases. Of 
these the majority were in relation to properties in the North Coast whicl 
were insufficient to provide the minimwn number of living areas required 
under the scheme. In some cases the land was unsuitable for closer 
settlement and in others the price was considered excessive, 
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Voluntary subdivision in itself, however, hag proved insufficient to 
satisfy the legitimate demand for land, and has been supplemented by the 
acquisition of suitable estates by purchase or resumption under the pro- 
visions of the Closer Settlement Acts. Mass resumption of a kind likely 
to force up land values and so jeopardise successful settlement has been 
avoided. 

During the year ended 30th June, 1939, Parliament sanctioned the pur- 
chase for £435,640 of seven estates aggregating 95,847 acres, to be subdivided 
into one hundred and eleven farms. In addition, at this date, agreements 
had been reached, subject to parliamentary approval, for the purchase for 
£35,000 of one estate with an area of 7,432 acres to be subdivided into 9 
farms. 


To assist settlers placed on such farms provision wag made under the 
Closer Settlement (Amendment) Act, 1987, for the payment of interest 
ouly during the first five years of tenure, ranging from 1 per cent. in the 
first year to 384 per cent. in the fifth year. Thereafter payment of the 
balance of purchase money is by annual instalments at the rate of 5 per cent. 
of the capital value, including interest at 4 per cent. per annum on balances 
from year to year, thus allowing approximately forty-two years for com- 
pletion of purchase as against ten to fifteen years allowed in private 
subdivisions. More. detailed particulars of the settlement purchase tenure 
are given on page 918. 


SETTLEMENT OF ReturneD So.pIERs. 


To 80th June, 1939, farms had been allotted by the Department of Lands 
to 9,692 returned soldiers, and there remained 4,681 returned soldiers 
settlers on an area of 7,088,544 acres, approximately half of which wag in 
the Western Division. These totals exclude 708 soldier scttlers on private 
lands, to whom advances only were made. The total expenditure is shown 


below :— g 
Acquisition of holdings for settlement .. 8,118,956 
Advances to settlers ane a a .. 8,195,589 
Developmental works  .. 68 va .. 1,907,709 


Part of the expenditure for developmental works shown above was 
formerly included under the heading “Advances to Settlers.” 


Under the Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Acts, special provision is made 
for the settlement of discharged soldiers on Crown lands, including the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas, and on lands acquired under the Closcr 
Settlement Acts and otherwise. 


Land has been made available principally under the foliowing tenures:— 


1. Homestead F'arm.—Lease in perpetuity. 

2. Crown Lease.—Lease for 45 years or lease in perpetuity. 

8. Returned Soldiers’ Special Holding—Purchase or lease in perpetuity. 
4. Suburban Holding—Purchase or lease in perpetuity, 

5. Irrigation Farm.—Purchase or lease in perpetuity. 

(. Group purchase. 

7. Settlement purchase. 


Provision also exists in the Closer Settlement Acts under which one or 
more discharged soldiers may purchase privately-owned land upon terms 
approved by the Minister for Lands, the Crown providing the whole of the 
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purchase money. Transactions of this nature are permitted only in cases 
in which additional settlement is provided. The Minister has discretionary 
power to refuse any such proposal. Operations have been restricted in 
recent years by the limited funds made available by Parliament, and 
activities were suspended in 1931. 

An advance not exceeding £625 may be made available for each soldier 
settler, but it must be used only for the general improvement of the land, 
purchase of implements, stock, seed, and other necessaries, or in the erec- 
tion of buildings. Repayment of advances towards the cost of buildings 
an nd permanent improvement is effected by annual instalments extending 
Aa twenty-five years, only interest being charged duri ing the first five years; 
in the ease of stock and implements the period is ten years with only 
interest charged during the first year. Tuterest may not exceed 83 per cent. 
‘for the first year and 4 per cent. per annum thereafter. 


Under special circnmstanges advances in arrears may be funded and made 
payable over the balance of the period ‘allowed for the repayment of the 
original advance; also interest in arrears may be funded and made payable 
over an extended term. 


The total amount advanced by the Department of Lands under the 
Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Act to 80th June, 1989, was £8,195, 589. 
During the year repayments on account of advances amounted to £46,187, 
bringing the total repayments including interest to £2,490,230. 


The following table affords a summary of the number, area, and cost of 
private estates acquired by the Department of Lands for soldiers’ settle- 
ment to 80th June, 1939 :— 


Tani 802.—Soldiers Settlement—Estates Acquired. 


Farms 
iets . Purchase : 
Class of Acquisition. Estates Area, Money. salable 
No. acres, £ No. 
Promotion Provisions Closer Scttlemont Acts* ...] 1,457 | 1,198,502 | 5,578,946 | 2,282 
Group Settlement—Closer Sottlement Acts see 25 396,061 | 1,809,729 837 
Section 197, Crown Lands Act} ... re 22 | 30,491 274,334 352 


Direet Purchase under authority of ; 3.8 
Executive Council 14.00 we aes 27 | 85,218 | 450,947 | 538 


Total kane wal 1,531 


| 


*Includes 953 single farms. _f¢ Includes one estate surrendered at nominal value, practically as a gift, 


1,710,272 | 8,113,956 | 4,009 


There have been no transactions since 1st July, 1998. 


Particulars of the expenditure by the Water Conservation and Irrigation 
Coniitission in respect of the settlement of returned soldiers to 30th 
June, 1935, are as follows :— 


& 
Acquisition of holdings for settlement he 45,582 
Developmental works .. ¢ ak .. 1,587,446 
Advances to soldier settlers te a .. 2,751,582 


There has been no expenditure by the Commission in respect of tlie first 
two items since 1935-36, consequently the totals given remained unchanged 
as at 30th June, 1989. The Commission ceased to make advances to 
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trrigation settlers from 1st July, 1985, when this fiction devolved upon 
the Irrigation Agency of the Rural Bank. As particulars of advances made 
to soldier settlers in irrigation areas have not beeii available sitice 
1935-86, the total to 80th June, 1939, is not knowii. 


Rurat Bank or New Sovurit Watrs—Ctoser Serrtrmentr AGENCY. 

The Closer Settlement Agency was established on 23rd December, 1936, 
as a branch of the Rural Bank of New Sonth. Wales, in terms of the Rural 
Bank (Agency) Amendinent Act, 1986. The Agency adihinisters two 
schemes—the Voluntary Subdivision Scheie and the Government Acquisi- 
tion Scheine—to which reference is made below. 


Voluntary Subdivision Scheme. 


Purchasers of farms in approved estates voluntarily subdivided may 
obtain from the funds of the Closer Settlement Agency of the Rural Bank 
a loan hot exceeding 184 per cerit. of the Bank’s vahiition of the holding 
to be acqnired; in addition to the orditiary advance by the Bank of two- 
thirds of the valuation. The settler may thus obtain advances not exceeding 
in the aggregate 80 per cent. of the valnation. At 30th June, 1939, advances 
to 21 settlers had been apptoved in respect of 24 farms with an aggregate 
area of 15,182 derves. The amount involved was £85,935, of which the 
Ageney would provide £8,450: 


Government Acquisition Scheme. 


Under the Government Acquisition Schetiie advanees are made by the 
Closer Settlenient Ageriéy in conjunction with the Bink proper to settlers 
who have been allotted holdings iti estates acquired by the Government for 
closer settlement. These ddvances are used to liquidate the balance of 
purchase money owing to the Crown in respect of such holditigs. During 
the year ended 30th June, 1939, advances were made amounting to £33,965, 
of which the Close? Settlement Agency provided £2,450, 


Irrigation Angas. 


Four irrigation areas are being developed within the State, the most 
extensive the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area iti the basin of the river of 
that name, the Coomealla Irrigation Area near Weiitworth and two sniallex 
settlemérits at Hay and Curlwaa. 


The Murrunibidgee Atéd compiises 381,752 acres, of which 314,896 ackes 
ave held under various tennres. Approximately 84 per cent. of tlie total 
area is used for farming purposes. The Coomealla Irrigation Area situated 
on the Murray River about 9 miles from Wentworth comprises 385,450 
acres and the two smaller settlements at Hay and Curlwaa 6,806 and 10,550 
acres respectively. All are under the control of the Water Conservation 
and Irrigation Commission. 


A description of the tenures of lands in the Irrigation Areas of Murruim- 
bidgee, Coomeealla, Hay and Curlwaa, is given on pages 924 to 926 of the 
Official Year Book for 1987-38, and an accotint of provisions for special 
concessions and, relief to necessitous scttlers is contained on page 928 of 
the same Year Book, 
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Alienalion and Occupation of Land within Irrigation Areas. 


The following table gives particulars of the alienation and occupation of 
land within the Irrigation Areas on 80th June, 1939:— 


TaBLE 803.—Irrigation Areas—Tenures. 


Trrigation Areas, 


Land Tenure. Ue Coomealla, Curlwaa, Hay. Total. 
IIold- Hold- Hold- Hold- Hold- 
ings. Area, ings. Area, ings. Area, ings. Area. ings. Area, 
No. | aercs. | No, | acres, | No. | acres, | No. | acres.) No. acres, 
Alienated, i 
Irrigation Farm Purchases... 9 202 2 41 dis ois wai ead 11 243 
Icrigated Purchase Lots eal’ awe ee ie oak foe te 1 10 1 10 
Non-irrigable Purchases Sal eLE 82 1 2 ves ui isis Ae 12 84 
Town Vand Purchases... wf 41 32 4 1 nee wid oo or 45 38 
Total we} 61 816 7 H 44 ; cen ae 1 10 00 370 
In Process of Alienation. 
Irrigation Farm Purchases ...| 357 |101,751 | 144 | 2,814 6 122 ase Pon 507 | 104,687 
Non-irrigable Purchases wef 47 9,647 1 2 fs ‘ane wie vie 48 9,649 
‘town Land Purchases... -..| 196 3 17 4 ee ou se ees 211 67 
Total __...| GOO {111,461 | 162 | 2,820 6 we} ood oo. 766 |114,408 
' | i = 
Tela under Perpetual Lease. 
Trrigation Farm Leases 144,417 | 10 79 ee ie a vee {1,596 | 144,496 
Non-irrigable Leases ... 16,061 ve wee see re an 115 | 16,061 
Town Lund Leases... 336 2 tee we 11,820 336 
Total ...3,019 | 160,814 12 79 on sis aes ve 18,0381 | 160,893 
Other Occupation. | 
| 
Leases— | | 
Held under Irrigation Act ...| 881 | 36,047 | 39 | 31,464 aro Meer as pe 420 | 68,441 
Short Leases oee youl ane ane eee eee 90 \ 7,082 70 | 4,702 160 ) 11,784 
Thirty-year Leases .., es aN ites gee bea Yas 468 ; 1,991 | 107 [1,022 275 8,013 
Permissive Occupancy— ' { 
Farming Land eae eel 15 4,710)... tee 51 339 7 351 27 5,400 
Non-irrigable Land not used 
for farming _ an 1 Ae fie hing woe! vee vee ove 1 
Town Lands ... ove -| 12 43) 2 1 nes 14 44 
Other one us | St 105 73 237 8 14 28 56 148 412 
emanate = ey eee 
Tota «| 443 | 41,805 | 114 |31,702 | 271 | 9,426 | 212 | 6,131 | 1,040 | 89,064 
Unoceupied land ws, we | 67,356 |... | 805] 2. 1 1,002] 2. | 665] .. | 69,828 
Grand Total ove wet eee | 381,752 veo pure ove / 10,550 ae $6,806 we | 434,558 


The total area of alienated land acquired by the Crown for water conserva- 
tion and irrigation purposes was 222,600 acres on 80th June, 1939, 


Land outside Irrigation Areas. 


Land vested in the Commission but outside of the irrigation areas may 
be Jeased on such terms and under such conditions as the Commission may 
impose. At 30th Junc, 1989, land of this nature was comprised in 114 
holdings with an aggregate area of 22,310 acres held under miscellaneous 
leases and permissive occupancies. 
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Rural Bank of New South Wales-—Irrigation Agency. 


An Irrigation Agency established as a department of the Rural Bank of 
New South Wales in accordance with the provisions of the Rural Bank 
(Agency) Act, 1984, has functioned since 1st July, 1935, 


The bank is empowered to make loans through the agency to persons 
holding land in an irrigation area upon such security, at such rates of 
interest and subject to such covenants and conditions as it may impose. 
These loans are mainly for seasonal requirements repayable from proceeds 
of crops. Advances aggregating £107,298 were made during the year ended 
20th June, 1989. : 


The Act also provided that certain moneys owing to the Water Conserva- 
tion and Irrigation Commission on 1st July, 1935, became moneys owing to 
the bank, In these were included rents, purchase money, charges for water 
and improvements, monetary advances and interest in respect of land 
occupied in the Murrumbidgee, Hay, Curlwaa and Coomealla Irrigation 


Areas, and amounts outstanding on account of shallow bores sunk by the 
Commission and in respect of water supplied to holdings within Domestic 


and Stock Water Supply and Irrigation districts. Charges accruing since 
1st July, 1925, are also payable to the Bank. 


Laxp ResuMPtTions AND APPROPRIATIONS. 


Alienated land required by the State may be obtained by resumption, 
purchase, exchange, surrender, or gift. Resumptions are made under the 
Public Works, Lands for Public Purposes Acquisition, and Local Govern- 
ment Acts, and except when made for purposes of Public Instruction or 
Railways they are treated by the Valuer-General. Resumptions for Federal 
purposes are made under the Commonwealth Lands Acquisition Act, 
1906-16, Lands Acquisition (Defence) Act, 1918, and War Scrvice Homes 
Act, 1918-20. Any Crown lands may be appropriated for publie purposes. 


The following statement shows the area of resumptions and appropriations 


and of the principal purchases which were made during the past five years. 
Purchases of land for semi-public purposes are not included. 


TasiE 804,—Land Resumption and Purchases—1935 to 1939. 


Year ended Resnmptio or ' : 

20th June, avid Purchaees, Appecpriared: | Gifts, oral 
a rr. p. a oT p. ar p. a& Tr pe 
& 1935 1,316 1 9 987 1 27 | 7 0 40 2,310 38 6 
1936 1,271 2 3 4,175 2 17 | 2 29 5,447 3 9 
19387 8,811 1 26 1,128 38 34 : 19 2 32 4,960 0 12 
1938 44,097 3 14 $84 1 19 H y ee eee: | 45,089 2 24 
1939 132,732 0 7 2,955 0 11 | 3 11 135,690 1 32 


— 
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The purposés of resuiiptiotis, appropriations, aid purchases during 
1938-89 were:— 


TAbrn 805.—Land Resuitiptions ard Purchases, 1938-39. 


Purpose. Area. Purpose, Arca. 

| a oT p a Yr p 

Aerodrome 359 0 4 || Shires and Munieipalitics 
Berriquin and Jemalong Drainage .,. an 22 
Provisional Water Supply 151 2 38 Electric Sub- station 119 
Burrinjuck Electrieal Con- Garbage Depot ci 40 0 
struction ate we 1 3. 2 Improvements ... aie 1 310 
Closer Settlement ... ...| 95,847 0 0 Parks and Reserves is 1 3 38 
Customs ‘ee ca ah 2 28 Public Cattle Market... 33 1 14 
Defence wa ae sts 7 2 36 Recreation Reserve ses 387 1 32 
Drainage... 10 0 1 Reservoir ... i va 8 3 26 
Government Prititing Office . 20 Roads sae ia wef L194 8 23 
Harbour Tmprovements eeagas 2 14 Sewerage ... os si 126 2 23 
Main Roads ... ite -| 339 1 10 Water Supply... «| 486 0 20 
Post Office . wie au 1 0G 29 || Show Ground ee ste 6 0 0 
Prison Farm. i. ts 96 1 36 || State Torests ee ...| 81,223 1 11 
Public School Sites. | 219 6 7 || Tolephone Exchange sae 1 1 28 

Railways— Water Conservation and 
Accomiuodation Works ... 58 0 87 Irrigation “is ..| 1,501 2 88 
Electricity Pranyauseon Water Supply ip we 3.118 
Lines... ; 22 0 87 || Wyangala Dam... {| 995 0 0 
New Extension Lines ... 518 8 23 || Yarrawong Weir... vf 1,990 8 22 

Recreation .., ae a 161 3 10 

Roads iad ie ae 189 2 31 eRe 
Sewerage... es, i 87 2165 Total ve 1 4,135,690 1 32 


Land resumptions, purchases, and gifts in quingquennial periods from the 
year 1904-05, inclusive, and for the year ended 80th June, 1939, were as 
follow :— 


"TAn and Purchases—1995 to 1939, 
Restnfiptions, 
Period. Appropriations, and Gifts, Total, 
| Purchases. 

a a. oT pe a ©, DP. ae T. Dp, 
1905-09 105,848 3 8 439 1 27 106, 288 0 35 
1910-14 282,008 3 17 117 0 10 282,125 3 27 
1915-19 64,194 0 35 81 0 35 | 64,275 1 30 
1920-24 84,046 1 6 $i 1 32 84,187 2 38 
1925-29 25,857 2 35 63 0 26 25,920 $3 21 
1980-34 12,778 1 21 61 1 28 12, 839 38 9 
1935-39 195, 016 2 36 388 1 1 195, O54 3 31 
1938-39 135,687 0 18 3 114 135,690 1 32 


The total area of land dealt with in this way between 1890 and June, 
1939, was approximately 787,803 dcres; indluding abowt. 300,031 deres for 
water conservation and irrigation projects, 54,291 acres for defence, 60,544 
acres for railways and tramways, 83,606 dcres for town water supplies, and 
205,338 acres for closer settleinent. 


Revenve rion Puscro LAnps. 


The revenue received from public jands during recent yéars is shown in 
the chapter, Public Finaiice, of this Year Book. 


KACTORIES. 


a 


THE manufacturing industries of New South Wales have expanded rapidly 
in recent years. Prior to the federation of the Australian States in 1901 
-there were relatively few manufactures involving complex processes not- 
withstanding the volume and variety of raw iaterials, such as wool, 
minerals, etc., readily available. The great majority of the establishments 
were engaged in the production for local use of food commodities, furniture 
and bricks; in making clothing from imported materials; in printing; in 
the repair rather than the manufacture of machinery; or in the preliminary 
treatment of primary products, such as wool-scouring or saw-milling. 


After federation a uniform protective customs tariff replaced the duties 
imposed by the States on oversea and interstate goods and trade between 
the States became free. Then a period of steady expansion commenced, 
Economic conditions were especially favourable; the State was prosperous, 
primary production was increasing, and the population was being aug- 
mented by immigration as well as by natural increase. The out- 
break of war in 1914 occurred at a time when the primary industries 
were affected by adverse seasonal conditions and caused a measure of _ 
depression in the factories. But the set-back was temporary, and 
recovery was rapid in congequence of the demand for products for war 
purposes and the increase in the spending power of the people by reason 
of the circulation of war moneys and the returns received from high-priced 
exports. Moreover, the curtailment or cessation of supplies of many im- 
ported articles caused greater attention to be directed towards local 
resources, 


Under these conditions the manufacturing industries entered upon a more 
advanced stage of development. Iron and steel works, and many subsi- 
diary industries were estublished, the manufacture of various classes of 
machinery was undertaken, and a considerable range of other high-grade 
products were added to the list of commodities made in New South Wales. 


General industrial depression from 1929 to 1982 caused severe 
eontraction of factory activity, but recovery commenced in 1933 and there- 
after very rapid expansion occurred in established secondary industries 
and in the development of new industries. This was due partly to the 
restrictions necessarily placed upon imports to adjust the balance of 
payments during the economic crisis and partly to the rapid return to 
prosperity and the increase in business activity within the State. 


_ There were numerous increases in the tariff between November, 1929, and 

July, 1931, which, coupled with a primage duty imposed on imports as 

from 10th July, 1930, and a depreciation of the Australian pound in 
*42695—A 
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terms of sterling as from January, 1931, gave a measure of stimulus to 
local industries. The tariff on non-British goods was raised after the 
Ottawa agreement in July, 1932, in order to accord margins of prefer- 
ence in respect of British goods. 


With the improvement of economic conditions, both internal and 
external, it became practicable to reduce the tariff, as well as revenue 
duties, primage, etc. The net effect of these varied influences has been 
to promote substantial new development of local manufactures. 


The Commonwealth Statistician has calculated that the net customs 
revenue collected in Australia represented 20.5 per cent. of the total value 
ef merchandise imported in 1928-29, and that it rose to 88 per cent. 
(including primage) in 1931-32. It was 23.5 per cent. in 1937-88 and 25 per 
eent. in 1988-39. The customs revenue (excluding primage) was 82.8 per 
cent. of the value of dutiable goods in 1928-29 and 45.2 per cent. in 1931-32. 
In the following years it decreased to 36.6 per cent. in 1935-86. It repre- 
sented 33.7 per cent. in 1937-88 and 89.5 per cent. in 1938-39. 


The Tariff Board investigates proposals for altering the tariff and for 
granting bounties, and takes into consideration the effect of tariff and 
customs laws and bounties on the industrics of Australia. The Board 
reports to the Minister for Customs and determinations of fiscal policy 
are made by the Commonwealth Government. 


In recent years the Government of the Commonwealth has taken action 
with a view to promoting expansion of certain secondary industries in 
Australia principally metal and machine manufactures, especially motor 
chassis. 


ScIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND STANDARDISATION. 

The Commonwealth Council of Scientific and Industrial Research con- 
ducts scientific researches in connection with primary and ° secondary 
industries, fixes standards for scientific apparatus and machinery and 
materials used in industry, and maintains a bureau of information relating 
to scientific and technical matters, 


The council confines its activities for the most part to primary industries, 
and its assistance to secondary production is mainly in the form of 
technical and scientific information. Nevertheless many of its investiga- 
tions have an important bearing upon the manufacturing industries. 


The Standards Association of Australia, which is an amalgamation of 
the Australian Commonwealth Engineering Standards Association and 
the Australian Association of Simplified Practice, aims at the improve- 
ment of industry by preparing standards in connection with engineering 
structures and materials, seeking to promote their adoption, and co-ordin- 
ating efforts for their improvement. The Association receives financial 
support from the Commonwealth Government, and the Council of Scientifie 
and Industrial Research is the means of liaison between it and that 
Government. 
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The Curator and staff of the State Technological Museum also engage in 
xesearch and in disseminating technical and scientific information tending 
to promote the efficiency aud extension of existing industries, and the 
‘establishment of undertakings for the manufacture of new products. 


Bounties. 

The following were manufactured commodities for which producers in 
“New South Wales received bounties provided by the Commonwealth for 
the encouragement of production and manufacturing in Australia during 
the last three years, viz. :— 

Wire netting manufactured from materials produced in Australia—: 
9s, Td. per ton. 

Traction engines.—According to capacity, £40-£90 per tractor. 

Sulphur from Australian pyrites and other sulphide ores and concen- 
trates—386s. per ton. 

Fortified wine—Payable on export—lis. 8d. per gallon as from 1st March, 
1985, and reduced by 1d. per gallon as from 1st March in each of 
the three years 1937 to 1989 to 1s. per gallon. 


‘The amounts paid to producers in New South Wales during three years 
ended 30th June, 1939, are shown below :— 


TaBiE 807.—Bounties Paid in New South Wales. 


1936-37. 1937-38, 1938-39. 
Froduct. Quantity . Quantity Quantity 
on which |Amount of} on which | Amount of)] on which |Amount of 
Bounty | Bounty. | Bounty | Bounty. || Bounty. | Bounty. 
was Paid. was Pald. was Paid. 
| 
£ £ | £ 
Wire Netting aia «ton 16,257 7,790 13,088 6,271 | 11,362 5,444 
Traction Engines... No. 224 | 11,089 275 | 13,620 , 227 | 11,223 
Sulphur... ave »..ton 6,150 | 11,071 5,318 9,572 10,069 | 18,125 
Fortified Wine... «gal. | 51,692 3,209 81,465 4,637 48,341 2,587 
' 


Particulars of bounties on gold and on wheat are shown in the chapters 
of the volume relating to mining and agriculture respectively. 


Derinitions IN Factory STATISTICS, 


The statistics relating to factories, as shown in this chapter, have been 
compiled from returns supplied annually by mauufacturers in terms of the 
Census Act of 1901. A return must be supplied in respect of every factory 
where four or more persons are employed or where power is used—includ- 
Ing educational or charitable institutions, reformatories and other public 
institutions, except penitentiaries. Returns from bakeries were collected 
for the first time for the year 1927-28. Returns are not collected in respect 
of small-goods makers, farriers nor abattoirs. 


If a manufacturing business is conducted in conjunction with an impo1t- 
ing or a retail business, particulars relating to the manufacturing section 
only are included in the statistics. Where two or more industries are con- 
ducted in the same establishment a separate return is obtained for each 
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industry. Prior to 1936-37 this rule applied in all eases, but in 1936-37 
and later years an exception has been made in regard to electricity plants 
generating power solely for use in the factory with which they are associated. 
These are now treated as part of the factory and uo longer as individual 
electricity stations. If power from any generating plant is used for more 
than one industry, the cost is distributed proportionately amongst sucl: 
industries. 


Manufacturers are requested to state in their returns particulars as to 
the number, age, wages, ete., of their employeees, the value of premises 
and equipment, the power of machinery, the value, aud, im most eases, 
the quantities of raw materials and fuel used and of their output. 


The value of the factory output is the value of the goods manufactured 
or work done; it represents generally the wholesale selling’ value at 
the factory (exclusive of cost of delivery). The value of production is the 
value added to raw materials by the processes of manufacture; it is caleu- 
Jated from the value of the output by deducting the cost of raw materials, 
containers and packing, power, fuel or light, water and lubricating oil used,. 
tools replaced, and repairs to plant. 


In process of manufacture many goods are treated in several 
industries, the output of one becoming theraw materials of another, 
so that such commodities are counted more than once in the aggregate 
value of output and of raw materials. Examples are raw sugar passing from 
the mills to the refinery, metals from the smelters which become raw 
materials in establishments concerned in the production of metal goods, 
and timber from the saw mills used in furniture factories and in joinery. 
On the other hand, the aggregate value of production is assessed without 
duplication, the value added by each industry: being taken into account once 
only, For this reason the value of production, and not the value of the 
output, is used as a measure of activity in the manufacturing industrics 
as a whole. There are some establishments where a separate department is 
organised for selling the products, and the value of the output, as recorded 
in the returns furriished by the manufacturers, is the nominal value at 
which the goods are transferred from the factory to the sales branch. 
Information ig not available to indicate the extent to which the recorded 
value of the output and the value of production are affected thereby, but 
it is known to be appreciable in some industries. Being a constant 
practice, this does not greatly disturb the basis of comparisons fronr 
year to year, but it has a bearmg in analysing statistics of the manu- 
facturing industries, e.g., in calculating the proportion of the output 
which is represented by cost of raw materials or by wages, ete. 


Factory statistics have been reviewed by various conferences of Aus- 
tralian statisticians held from time to time for the purpose of improving’ 
and standardising statistical methods. As a result, certain changes have 
been introduced. For instance, by a change introduced in 1980-81, the 
value added by processes in the factory, and not the value of the 
goods manufactured, is treated as the value of the output in the case of 
three industries, viz. (1) assembly of motors, machinery, etc., (2) chaff cut+ 
ting, and (3) cold storage. Due mainly to this alteration in statistical 
method, the recorded value of materials used in these industries was reduced: 
in 1930-31 by about £6,000,000 and the value of the output by approximately 
£7,509,000, ag compared with the preceding year. 
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Changes in the manner of recording the power of machinery used and 
the age distribution of employees are noted later in this chapter. 


The returns obtained from factory proprietors relate to a comprehensive 
range of statistical items, but are not designed to establish a complete 
record of either income or expenditure nor to show the profits and losses 
of factories. either collectively or individually. 


CLASSIFICATION OF Facrortigs. 


For statistical purposes a standard classification of the manufacturing 
industries was formulated at a conference of Australian statisticians in 1902 
and revised at more. recent conferences. ‘This classification was usea 
in the compilation of the statistics relating to factories in New South 
Wales in the years 1930-31 to 1935-36, and with certain amendments 


(mainly in class XII) in 1986-37 and later years. 


The classes are as follow :— 


CLass I,—TREATMENT OF NON-MBETALLIFEROUS 
MInn AND QUARRY PRODUCTS, 


Coke Works. 

Briquetting and Pulvérised Coal, 
Carbide. 

Lime, Plaster and Asphalt. 
Marble, Slate, cte. 

Cement.and Cement; Goods, 
Other. 


Cxags 11.—Brioxs, POTTERY, GLASS, ETO. 


Bricks and Tiles, Fire Bricks and Fire-clay Goods, 
Larthenware, China, Porcelain, Terra-cotta, 

Glass (othor' than Bottles), 

Glass Bottles. 

Modelling. 

Other. 


Crass I1J.—CHEMICALS, DYES, EXPLOSIVES, PAINT 
OILS, GREASE. 


Chemicals, Drugs and Medicines, 
Explosives, 

White Lead, Paints and Varnish. 

Oils, Vegetable (including Oil Cake), 
Oils, Mineral. 

Oils, Anlmal (inchiding Greases and Glue), 
Boiling Down, Tallow Refining, Bone Mills, etc, 
Soap and Candles. 

Chemical Fertillsers. 

Inks, Polishes, ete. 

Matches. 

Other. 


Crass IV.—INDUSTRIAL METALS, MACHINES, 
IMPLEMENTS AND CONVEYANCES. 


Smelting, Converting, Refining, and Rolling of 
axon and Steel. 

Iingineering (not Marine or Electrical). 

Jixtractiug and Relining of other Metals and Alloys. 

Eloctrieal Machinery, Cables and Apparatus. 

Construction and Repair of Vehicles. 

Ship_and Boat-building. and Repairing, Marine 
Engineering. 

Cutlery aud Small Tools (not Machine Tools). 

Agricultural Implements. 


CLASS [V—INDUSTRIAL METALS, ETO.— 


Brass and Copper. 

Galvanised Iron-working and Tinsmithing, 
Wireworking (includlng Nails), 
Art Metal Works. 

Stoves and Ovens. 

Gas Fittings anid! Meters. 

Lead Mills. 

Sewing Machines. 

Lamps and Fittings. 

Arms, 

Wireless Apparatus, 

Other Metal Works, 


CLASS V,—PREOGIOUS METALS, JEWELLERY, PLaTa 


Jewellery. 

Watches and Clocks. 

Gold, Silver and Electroplates 
Other. 


CLASS VI.—TEXTILES AND TEXTILE GOODS (NOT 


DRESs), 


Cotton. 

Wool, Worsted and Shoddy. 

Hosiery and other Knitted Goods. 

Silk, Natural and Artificial. 

Rope and Cordage. 

Canvas Goods, Tents, Tarpaullos and Sailmaking, 
Bags and Sacks,, 

Other, 


CLASs VII.—SKINS AND LEATHER (NOT CLOTHING 
oR Footwear), 


Turs, Skins, Leather. 

Saddlery, Harness, Bags, Trunks, and otfist Goods 
of Leather ond Leather Substilutes (not 
Clothing or Footwear), 

Other, 
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The classes—continued. 


CLASS VIII.— CLOTHING, 


Tailoring and Slop Clothing (Makers’ Material). 
5 an {Custoniera’ Material). 

ClothIng—Waterproof and Oilskin. 

Dressmaking (Makers’ Material). 
> (Customers’ Material) 

Mililnery (Makers’ Material). 
es (Customers’ Material). 

Shirts, Collars, and Underclothing (Makers’ Mater- 
ial). 

Shirts, Collars, and Underclothing (Customers’ 
Material). 

Stays aud Corsets. 

Handkerchiefs, Ties and Scarves (Makers’ Materin}) 

baer aaa Ties and Scarves (Customers’ Mat- 
erial) 

Hats and Caps, 

Gloves. 

Boots and Shoes, 

Boot Repatring. 

Boot Accessories. 

Umbrellas and Walking Sticks. 

Dyeworks and Cleaning (including Renovating and 
Repairing). 

Other. 


Crass IX.—Ioop, DRINK, AND TORACOO, 


Flour Milling. 

Coreal Foods and Stareh, , 

Cattle and Poultty loods (not Oilcake), 
Chaffcutting aud Corn Crashing. 

Bakeries (including Cakes and Pastry), 
Bisenits. 

Sugar Mills. 

Sugar Refining. 

Sugar Confectionery (including Chocolate). 
Jam, Fruit and Vegetable Canning. 
Pickles, Sauces and Vinegar, 

Bacon Curing. 

Butter and Cheese Iactories, etc. 
Margarine and Buttcrinoe, 

Meat and Tish Preserving, Meat Extracts, 
Cocoa. 

Condiments, Coffee, Spices, etc. 

Tee and Refrigerating. 

Salt Refining. 


Aerated Waters, Cordials, etc, 
Breweries. : 
Distillerles. 

Wine Making. 

Clder and Perry Making. 
Malting. 

Bottling. 

Tobacco, Cigars, Cigarettes, Snuff, etc, 
Dried Fruits. 

Ioa-croam, 

Sausage Skins. 

Other. 


CLA8S X.—WooD WORKING AND BASKETWARE. 


Sawmills (Forest). 
: {Town). 
Plywood Mills. 
Bark Mills, 
Joinery. 
Cooperare. 
Boxes and Cases. 
Wood Turning, Wood Carving, ete. 
Basketware and Wickerware, including Seagrass 
and. Bamboo Furniture. 
Perambulators, 
Other, 
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CLASS XI.—FURNITURE, BEDDING, ETO, 


Billiard Tables, Cabinet and Furniture Making and 
Upholstery. 

Bedding and Mattresses. 

Furnishing Drapery, etc. 

Picture I'rames. 

Window Binds, Verandah Blinds, 

Other. 


Chass XII.—PapPer, STATIONERY, PRINT, 
BOOKBINDING, ETO, 


Newspapers. 

Printing. 

Stationery and Paper Products. 
Stercotyping and Electrotyping. 
Process Engraving, Photo. Jingraying. 
Cardboard Boxes, Cartons, etc. 

Paper Bags. 

Paper Making. 

Pencils, Penholders, ete, 

Other. 


CLASS XIII.—RubBER; 


Rubber Boots and Shoes. 
Tyres, Motor and Cycle. 
Other Rubber Goods (not Clothing or Belting), 


CLASS XIV.—MUuSIcAL INSTRUMENTS, 


Gramophones, 

Gramophone Records, 

Pianos, Piano-players, Organs, 
Other. 


CLASS XY.—MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS, 


Linoleum, Leather Cloth, Oil Cloth, ete, 

Bone, Horn, Ivory and Tortoiseshell. 

Celluloid and Similar Composition, 

Buttons. 

Ornaniental Feather Dressing, Cleaning and Dyeing. 

Brooms aud Brushes. 

Surgical, Optical, and other Scientific Instruments 
(not Electrical). 

Toys, Games, and Sports Requisi‘ ea, 

Artificial Flowers. 

Other. 


CLass X VI.—Hrat, Liant, aND Powrn, 


Electric light and Power,, 
Gas Works, 
Otlier. 
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3 Facrory DervetopmMentr Since 1901. 
‘The following summary of certain principal items from statistical 
returns indicates the development of factories in New South Wales since - 


1901 :—" 
TasLEe 808.—Factories in New South Wales, 1901 to 1939, 


. uo) 

3 + Oa doo uel cy 

5 g ga | #8 5 pode. || (cae. see 

q ES gea—| Jag | 98 o4% of | etm 

Year, s g Sa73| 38a ge 2a5 Bey EES 

3 a Hog ogny Re Cink as 35 

3 3 ge | az | a | ge | °° | PE 

8 x Ha | 58 a | 

No. No. H.p. | £(000)) £(000)| £(000)} £000) | £(000) 
1901 .| 3,367 | 61,7647] 57,335) 13,699 4,945 | 15,637 | 25,648 | 10,011 


I9ll «| 5,089 |104,551f| 212,555: 25,651 | 10,048 | 34,914 | 54,346 | 19,432 
1920-21 ...| 5,837 | 139,211 | 491,576] 59,544 | 25,619 | 94,713 | 137,841 | 43,128 


1928-29 ...| 8,465 | 180,756 |1,028,212 102,741 | 38,545 | 111,671 | 185,298 | 73,627 
1929-30 ...| 8,208 | 162,913 |1,267,315, 107,301 | 34,876 | 100,403 | 167,251 | 66,848 
1980-31 ...| 7,544 | 127,605 |1,328,864| 100,688 | 25,200 | 68,960 | 118,484 | 49,524 
1931-32 ...| 7,397 | 126,355 |1,382,682| 96,741 | 22,751 | 67,786 | 114,439 | 46,653 
1932-33 ...| 7,444 | 138,504 1,390,994) 95,777 | 23,783 | 74,877 | 124,446 | 49,569 


1933-34 ...] 7,818 | 153,999 1,404,340) 95,395 | 25,749 | 82,570 | 136,612 | 64,042 
1934-35 .,.) 8,264 | 175,033 |1,454,397/ 98,391 | 29,513 | 93,003 | 154,433 | 61,430 
1935-36...) 8,486 | 193,200 1,505,247 101,459 | 33,315 | 105,224 | 174,694 | 69,470 
1936-37 ...| 8,726 | 208,497 1,578,949) 103,609 | 36,642 |116,058 | 192,812 | 76,754 


1937-38 ...| 9,097 | 224,861 1,692,993] 111,694 | 42,210 |129,715 | 214,883 | 85,168 
1938-89 ...| 9,464 | 228,781 1,791,814! 120,047 | 44,606 ! 128,153 | 218,419 ! 90,266 
Average per factory. Average per employee. ° 
: No. Hp. £ £ £ £ £ 
1901 etlh , toe 18°3 170 | 4,069 80 253 416 162 
1911 ees| eee 20°7 42:2 | 5,090 100 334 520 186 
1920-21...) ane 23'8 84:2 ; 10,201 190 680 990 316 
1928-29 ...] we 21-4 | 1215 | 12,137 221 618 1,025 407 
1930-31...) we 16-9 | 1762 | 18,347 207 540 928 388 
1935-36... oe 22°38 | 177-4 | 11,956 179 545 904. 359 
1936-87) ...] ans 23°09 | 181-0 | 11,874 182 557 925 368 
1937-38 ..., oo 24-7 | 186-1 | 12,278 194 577 956 379 
1938-39...) w. 24:2 189°3 | 12,685 202 560 955 395 


*Average Dumber during whole year (see page 944).  Istimated. (a) Excluding Eleetric Motors 
used in Electric Generating Stations. (b) Value added to materials by process of manufacture 
(see page 932). 


The increase in the number of establishments included above as factories 
gince 1920-21 has been due partly to a more extensive use of electrically 
driven machinery of small horse-power in bakeries, bootmaking, and boot- 
repairing workshops, motor garages, ete., which has brought numerous small 
establishments within the definition of “factory.” This has affected, though . 
not in the same degree, the number of employees and the value of the output. 
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The year 1928-29 marked the predepression peak of factory production in 
New South Wales; this was surpassed in 1936-37 and there wag a sub- 
stantial rise in each of the following years. 

Between 1928-29 and 1931-32 there was a decline of 123 per cent. in the 
number of factories, 30 per cent. in the average number of employees, 
41 per cent. in total wages paid, and 38 per ceut. in the recorded value of 
output. 

Between 1931-32 and 1938-39 there was an increase of nearly 28 per cent. 
in the number of factories, 81 per cent. in the number of employees and 89 
per cent. in the value of materials and fuel used, 96 per cent. in the salary 
and wages bill, and 91 per cent. in the value of output. 

The number of factories increased by 11 per cent. between 1928-29 and 
1988-39; the number of employees, by 27 per cent.; the wages bill by nearly 
16 per cent.; and the value of output by 18 per cent. 


GovERNMENT Factortrs AND WorkKSHOPS. 

The foregoing statement includes particulars of a number of factories 
and workshops under Government control in New South Wales. 

The Government establishments include railway and tramway workshops, 
electric light and power works, printing works, manufacture of by-products 
at abattoirs, dock yards, and factories for the production of small arms, 
clothing and school furniture. Gas works and electricity undertakings of 
the local governing’ bodies are not inchided with the Government establish- - 
ments. 

The statistics of these are on a similar basis to those of other establish- 
ments except that the value of the output has been estimated by adding 
10 per cent. to the value of materials and fuel used and other factory costs. 
Repair work constitutes a large proportion of the work done in Government 
factories, 

The following table shows the details of the operations of the establish- 
ments under the control of the State and Commonwealth Governments in 
1988-39 separately from those conducted by private enterprise :— 


TasrE 809.—Government and Private Factories in N.S.W., 1988-39. 


Particulars, Workshops, | estadinnents Total. 
Number of Establishments* ee aie ae? 72 | 9,392 9,464 
Male ste one 15,764 153,749 169,513 
San ofEm- J remale ... os. 442 61,845 62,287 
[Total vee ay 16,206 215,594 231,800 
( Male one £) 4,045,451 34,226,416 38,271,867 


Salaries and Wages paid toy Female... £ 52,498 6,282,132 6,334,630 
Employees.t 


Total one £| 4,097,949 | 40,508,548 44,606,497 
Capital Value of Land, Buildings, and Fixtures £} 5,735,935 | 51,617,690 | 57,363,625 
Valuo of Plant and Machinery... see £) 7,511,518 55,181,443 62,692,956 
Value of Materials and uel used et £) 3,648,240 | 124,505,182 | 128,153,422 
Total Value of Output sss rT oes £ 9,266,219 | 209,153,094 | 218,419,313 : 
Value of Production wa’ . Has es j 5,617,979 | 84,647,912 | 90,265,891 


* Each raliway workshop is counted as a separate establishment. + Excluding drawings of 
working proprietors. }~ Average number during period of operation (see page 944), 
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Tactrorres Accorpine to Crass or Inpustry. 

The following table summarises the operations of the factories in New 
South Wales and in the metropolitan district during the year 1938-39 
according to the class of industry. For an explanation of the terms used, 
e.g. value of output, value of production, see page 932, ; 


Taste 810.—Factories—Classes of Industry, 1938-39. 


ge 2 
. te a. ead| dso 3 
* a Average Number of SR o sea|sa 4 

B a aig: 

gE Employees.* Lames | 323 a5g|sr sa 
g Bseg o44 | OSL) Fucs 
Class of Industry. 5 8 5 gap eae bees 
a aes Zhe ORO | waa 
a Ban FV ese | Cogs 
3 Back. P23 | BEE) eos 
£ Males. {Females| Total. | $349) A Kd as) ag a 

a GSE! e3 

Nw SouTH WALES. 

Treatment of Non-metalliferous £(000) , £(000); £(000) , £(000) 
Mine and Quarry Products...; 20-4 4,453 76 4,529 1,107 3,142 5,556} 2,414 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass +] 220 8,004 308 8,312 1,801 1,595 4,657 3,062 


Chemicals, Paint, Oil, Grease...) 290 5,468 2,719 8,187 1,694 7,407 | 18,801 6,394 
Industrial Metals, Machines, 


Conveyances we] 2,684 | 77,512 4,040 | 82,452 | 18,495 | 48,172 | 79,863.| 31,691. 
Precious Metals, Jow ellery ‘ve 86 821 158 979 166 171 444 273 
Textiles and ‘Textile Goods| 

{not dress) ... 169 5,736 9,353 | 15,0€9 2,097 5,512 9,065 8,553 
Skins, Leather (not clothing 6 or 

footwear) ane ee 212 3,390 916 4,306 820 2,922 4,199 1,277 
Clothing... ee ‘| 1,623 8,158 | 23,861 | 32,019 8,914 6,269 | 12,496 6,227 


Food, Drink, Tobacco” 1,715 | 18,857 | 9,657 | 28,514 | 5,512 | 34,967 ] 51,073 | 16,106. 


Wood Working, Basket Ware 860 9,647 348 9,995 1,967 4,801 8,047 3,246 
Furniture, Bedding... w| 3854 4,915 1,225 6,140 1,170 2,186 3.997 1,811 
Paper, Printing: oss | G85 | 11,872 5,418 | 17.250 8,529 5,398 | 11,936 6,588 . 
Rubber ... tes ave aoe 96 2,339 1,199 3,538 736 1,977 2,936 959 
Musical Instruments ... wee 13 212 7A 286 56 47 1389 92 
Miscellaneous Products: «| 167 2,652 1,329 3,981 619 1,029 2,168 1,134 
Heat, Light, Power ... ae} 149: 3,136 28° 3,164 923 2,558 8,047 5,489 
Total... ve see] 464 | 167,172 | 61,609 | 228.781 | £4,606 / 128,153 |218,419 | 90;266 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, 


Treatment of Non-metalliferous 

Mine and Quarry Products....J 102 1,843 45, 1,888 426 759 1,468 700 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass ae 99 6,223 293 6,516 1,429 1,333 3'762.] 2,419 
Chemicals, Paint, Oil, Grease ...] 267 | 4,853 | 2,690 | 7,843 | 1,535 | 6,838 | 12,820 | 5,901 
Industria] Metals, "Machines, 


Conveyauces (| 1,578 | 55,412 4,123 | 59,535 | 12,897 | 22,192 | 41,815 | 19,623 
Preeious Metals, Jewellery sxe 84 813 158 O71 166 171 441 27 
Textiles and ‘Textile Goods . 

(not dress) 145 | 4,651} 8,334 | 13,185) 1,850! 4,950 | 8,046 | 3,096 
Skins, Leather (not clothing 0 or 

footwear)... vee 177 3,205 907 4,112 788 2,804 4,013 1,209 
Clothing.. o eee ‘| 1,339 7,424 | 23,006 | 30,480 3,762 6,089 | 12,020 5,931 
Food, Drink, Tobacco | 816 | 12,845 8,718 | 21,563 | 4,088 | 23,049 | 35,890 | 12,841 


Wood Working, Basket Ware . 332, 5,236 220 5,456 1,149 2,925 4,833 1,908 


Furniture, Bedding 314 4,725 1,185 5,910 1,182 2,121 3,871 1,750 
Paper, Printing vue v| 482 ) 10,384 5,202 | 15,5388 3,171 5,186 | 11,168 6,977 
Rubber see ore 37 2,155 1,184 | 3,339 715 1,931 2,838 907 
Musical Instruments nes vee 13 212 74 236 56 47 139 92 
Miscellaneous Products «| 159 2,017 1,330 3,047 614 1,022 2,149, 1,12 
Heat; Light, Power... ne 10 ' 1,888 10 1,898 547 1,760 5, OSL 4, 224 
Total ... «| 5,974 | 124,036 | 57,479 j e215 | 34,325 | 83,177 | 151,251 68,074 


* Average during the whole year (see page 944), 


The most important group of secondary industzies in the State consists: 
of metal and machinery works, in which the number of employees, the 
amount of salaries and wages, the value of raw materials and fuel used, 
output and production are much greater than in any other group, The 
factories connected with food and drink are, as a group, second in im- 
portance, though the number of employees is less than in the clothing 
factories. : ; 


rome 
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The value of the production in the two main groups of factories—metals 
and machinery and food and drink—represents more than 53 per cent. of 
the total value of factory production, and the four groups—printing, 
chemicals, paints, ete., clothing aud heat, light and power—contribute in 
almost equal proportions 27 per cent. of the value. 


GEOGRAPIICAL DistRIBUTION OF Factonigs, 


The number of factories in the more important classes and the average 
number of persons employed during the year 1938-39 in the divisions of 
the State are shown below :— 


Taste 811.—Factories and Employees in Classes and Statistical Divisions, 


1938-39. 
. | a g A 
bh 4 3 : 3 tb 
ks ag| 3 A 3 4 a 
Divisi $ /o3| 3 3 | oe Oe | 
vision, a a 7 rd ‘ i o : ‘ 3 
“clas! 2) ¢/ 8/8/18 §| & | 38/68 
Ba ‘dx % 3 A : » oo | 8 a se] ow a 
Gi) x a g =) -y 2 eo Q a 
goes 3 | el e| 2/2 | 2/8) & js 2] 3 
a 15 ; 4 a | fa S | w& an) a | } A 
NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS. 
Cumberland— 
Metropolis... ned 99| 267] 1,578) 145) 177) 1,389 816) 852) 314 482 10} 395) 5,974 
Balance of ... tis 12 2 38 5 10 18 40 13 1 sl... 7 149 
North Coast... ‘te 5 1 126)... Sue 20 128} 111 7 20 11 19 443 
Hunter and Manning ... 19 10} 187 3 5 80} 169) 122) 19 34, 17 36) 701 
South Coast... cis 8 2 {O) 2 25) 105] 58] .., 21| 18 26 355 
‘Tablelands— 
Northern... fs 3 2 46)... 2) 12 43) 25 2 7 9 6 157 
Central sins cee 16 1 95 2) 1 85 94 22 3 18 13 21 321 
Southern ane noe 7 1 46 1 1 12 30 15), 9 8 17 147 
Western Slopes— 
North... soot}. i as} 87, al, 8} 8 6| 156 
Central sie te 6 1 65]... 1 13 38; 18)... 13) 14 9 178 
South fat tdlih be yo 14 3} 1} a2} z9} 87] 8} Ss 6} tag) Bs 
Plains— 
Northern... or Ql! aa bay... 3 5 25 19 2 6 5 1 102 
Central ane 2 31|... 2 3 18 15)... 8 6) 80 
Riverina aie saa 10}... 95). 38 15 61 24| 16 12 4 240 
Western Division 1 1 35 4 € 42 8. 9 VW) xs 118 
Total... ae 220) 290[ 2,634 159] 212) 1,623] 1,715] 860) 351 685) 149 566, 9,464 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES.* 
Cumberland— | ; f 
Metropolis... .! 6,592] 7,549] 59,935) 18,274! 4,167] 80,815] 21,800) 5,475) 5,990 15,628 1,898] 10,484) 183,607 
Balance of ... ae] 449) 25 809) 1,121 70 35 322) 121 1 46}... 142) 3,141 
North Coast... eu 45 8 795)... ee 81) 1,570) 1,£05 15 202 60) 98} 4,179 
Hunter and Manning ...). 503) 485/12,248 9 31 80£| 1,742) 1,503) 179) 495) 381 832) 19,162 
South Coast ... «{ 360) 189) 4,607]... 14 76 601} 470) ... 160) 229 744) 7,400 
‘Tablelands— 
Northern aes fa 32 4 259)... 10) 89 179, 147 3 54 41). 47 865 
Central sid ve] 148 4) 1,212 398 6 118 673) 115 11 184; 153 790| 38,712 
Southern a wel 35 2 511 136 13 129 134 96]... 52 55 139} 1,302 
Western Slopes— 
North... ‘ie ee 56 13 sth), sine 34 271) 126) ... 91 48 30} 1,013 
Central «=... aie 47 3 327)... 6 21 240) 148)... 65 59 30 946 
South wae vo] 136 5 72¢ 237 8 120 644) 323 11 172 45 101} 2,528 
Plains— 
Northern one oe ) ere 201)... 15 8 118) 224 12 35 35 1 658 
Central Aas is A rain 1t4) 16 9 33] 116]... 27 24). | 373 
... Riverina tate ata 49) 411; 14 40 832) 157]... _ 83 62 14) 1,662 
Western Division ae 3 8 OL]... 31 35 239) 87)... 111 89)... 1,252 
Total ... .».| 8,468] 8,195) 83,17&| 15,175) 4,401) 32,414 20208 10,413] 6,222] 17,405) 3,179] 13,452] 231,800 


* Average number during period of operation (see page 944), 


FACTORIES. 939 


Approximately 64 per cent. of the factories are situated in the metro- 
politan area. Other important wanufacturing centres are in proximity to 
the coal-fields, viz., at Newcastle in the Hunter and Manning division, and 
at Port Kembla in the South Coast division. In the western division the 
mining of the silver-lead deposits at Broken Hill has given rise to a 
number of subsidiary factories, such ag ore-treatment plants. 


In the metropolitan district metal and machinery workshops and clothing 
factories give eniployment to a much greater number of workers than any 
other group, next in order being food and drink factories. In the Hunter 
and Manning and in the South Coast divisions, metal and machinery 
workshops give employment to the greatest number of employees. Butter 
and bacon factories are most prominent in the northern coastal districts, 
and there are many sawinills, Beyond the coastal belt there are few large 
groups of establishments, 


The extent of the operations of factories in each division in 1938-39 is 
indicated in the following table :— 


Taste 812.—Factory Statistics in Divisions, 1988-39, 


{ 

' n By ro OF wes gS } 3 E 
s4| 3% | 32¢| 22] ¢s | 3s | BEE Agee 
gi | asf | 885) Be | 38) 28 | S88 |e .8 
Division, Pe | #88 | 38 ss | gh | 28 | age [Sse 
so | pee | 386] se | £8 BE | 285 |g8ue 
g8 | 28 | ave | 3) 36 | S" | 28% esa 

Aol pas a m BAS [Pes 
£(000) | £(000) | £(000) | £(000) | £¢000) | ¢(000) 
Metropolis Pei ++| 5,974 | 183,607 | 44,427 | 37,138 | 34,325 | 83,177 | 151,251 68,074 
Balance of Cumberland} 149 3,141 613 738 524 923 1,802) 879 
North Coast... wef 443 4,179 | 1,288 | 1,896 751 | 5,701 7,186, 1,485 
Hunter and Manning...) 701 | 19,162 | 4,282 | 9,042 | 4,805 | 20,834 | 30,155, 9,821 
South Coast ... wef 355 7,400 | 2,873 | 8,613 | 1,620] 9,554 | 13,830, 4,276 
Northern Tableland .,.) 157 865 225 203 13] 282 532 250 
Central Tableland ...). 321 3,712 | 1,313 | 1,537 725 | 1,320 2,793) 1,473 
Southern Tableland. .,.) 147 1,302 342 480 219 288 696, 408 
North-western Slope ...} 156 1,013 273 281 178 482 825; 343 
Central-western Slope 178 946 285 262 157 344 658) 314 
South-western Slope ...| 348 2,528 818 587 408 | 1,306 2,110 804 
Northern Plain wf 102 658 134 123 107 190 373 183 
Central Plain ids 80 373, 81 719 54 60 168 108 
Riverina sale | 240 1,662 | 534 359 281 TT4 1,319 545 
Western Division wal LEB 1,252 366 | 1,355 321 | 3,418 4,721) 1,303 
Total ... ..{ 9,464 | 231,800 | 57,354 | 62,693 | 44,606 [128,153 | 218,419] 90,266 


* Average number during period of operation (see page 944.) 


The foregoing statement illustrates the preponderance of the metropolitan 
factories in comparison with those of other districts. Approximately 80 
per cent. of the employees work in the metropolitan district, where the 
capital value of factory premises and equipment represents 68 per cent. 
of the value in all districts. 
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VALUE or Premises AND [QuipMENT. 


The value of the jand, buildings, plant and machinery of the manufae- 
turing industry, as recorded since 1927-28, relates to the depreciated or 
book values less any depreciation reserve existing in respect of them. Prior 
to 1927-28 some factory owners had been stating the value of their land, 
buildings, plant and machinery at original cost. Where the factory 
premises and equipment are not the property of the occupier the value is 
computed by capitalising the rent paid at fifteen years’ purchase. The 
following table shows the extent to which the recorded value of the premises 
used for manufacturing purposes and of plant and machinery installed 
has changed since 1901:— 


Taste 818:—Value of Factory Premises, Machinery, etc., 1901 to 1938-39. 


Average Value per 
No. cf Capital Value Valueof , Establishment, 

Year Establish- of Premises. Machinery, Tools, 

: ments. and Plant. Machinery. 
Premises, Tools and 
Plant. 
£ £ £ £ 

1901* 3,367 7,838,628 5,860,725 2,328 1,740 
1911 5,039 13,140,207 12,510,600 2,608 2,483 
1920-21 5,837 28,428,917 31,115,444 4,370 5,331 
1928-29 8,465 51,375,003 61,365,716 6,069 6,068 
1929-80 8,208 58,785,319 53,515,368 6,553 6,520 
"1930-31 7,544 49,822,312 50,865,884 6,604 6,743 
1931-32 7,397 46,462,828 50,277,992 6,281 6,497 
‘1932-33 7,444 45,873,565 49,903,177 6,162 |} 6,704 
1933-3. 7,818 46,310,925 49,083,921 5,924 6,278 
1934-35 8,254 47,937,192 50,453,590 5,808 | 6,112 
“1935-36 8,486 49 494,222 51,964,982 5,832 6.124 
1936-37 8,726 51,629,598 51,979,614 6,917 5,957 
1937-38 ‘9,097 54,471,643 57,222,693 5,988 ‘6,290 
1938-39 ‘9,464 57,353,625 62,692,956 6,060 6,624 


* Exoluding a number of small country establishments. 

The preniises owned by the occupiers in 1988-39 were valued at 
£41,854,800, and rented premises (on the basis described above) at 
£15,498,825, the corresponding values in 1920-21 being £19,111,772 for 
premises owned by the occupiers and £9,317,145 for rented premises. 

A marked improvement in the class of buildings used as factories has 
been a feature of the progress of the industries. Provision has been made 
for ventilation and good lighting, in accordance with the requirements of 
the Factories and Shops Act, and for the general comfort and welfare of 
the employees, as well as for the expeditious handling of materials and 
products. 


me ie . 7 
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New InvestMent ix Factory Premises snp Equremenr. 


The figures in Table 813 refer to depreciated or book values and do not 
give any indication of the cost of new factory buildings and equipment 
and additions and replacements to existing factories. So far as these are 
‘recorded in annual statistical returns they are shown in the following 
conparison for the past six years :— 


Tasue 814.—Cost of New Factories, Additions and Replacements. 


Year ended 30th June. Land and Buildings, Plant and Machinery. : Total, 

£ £ £ 
1934 ... 604,737 2,131,584 2,736,321 
1985 ... 957,868 3,096,379 4,054,247 
19386 ... 1,148,105 3,127,517 4,275,622 
1937 ... 1,797,390 4,602,142 6,399,532 
1938 ... 2,142,726 8,585,958 ‘ 19,798,684 
19389 .... 2,475,380 9,052,938 ] 11,528,318 


The above expenditure does not represent entirely new investment, but 
was derived partly from depreciation reserves. The amount recorded as 
written off for depreciation of premises, plant and machinery, £4,851,345 
in 1988-89, was probably a record in New South Wales. The principal 
industries in which there were additions and replacements of plant and 
machinery during the last three years were as follows :— 


Taste 815.—Cost of Additions and Replacement of Plant and Machinery. 


Industry. 1936-37, 1937-38. 1988-39. 
£ £ £ 

Tron and steel works metals, machinery, etc....| 1,970,929 2,493,665 3,714,615 
Works treating mine and quarry products 

(mainly coke works)... 126,371 1,903,646 665,225 

Beat, light and power works (mainly electricity) 586,396 1,458,702 1,923,835 

Factories making food and drink , ‘ 578,069 822,722 1,080,413 
Factories engaged in i a i printing, 

CEC. aes 310,030 837,190 338,841 

All other ... ita Ae she we 1,030,347 1,070,033 1,330,009 

Total... 333 was ‘ ‘ 4,602,142 8,585,958 9,052,938 


Sue or ESstaBLiSHMENTS, 


"The following statement shows the distribution of establishments in 
the metropolitan and extra-metropolitan districts, aceording to the number 
of persons engaged. Factories in Auburn, ‘Granville, Lidcombe and Parra- 
matta were classified as extra-metropolitan in 1920-21, but have heen 
grouped with the metropolitan factories in later years. Where two or more 
classes of manufacturing are conducted in one factory, each branch is 
treated, in the compilation of the factory statistics, as if it were a separate 
establishment, 
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TaBie 816.——Size of Factories in New South Wales. 


1920-21. _ 1928-29. 1931-32. 1928-39. 
Establishments 4 rae us 4 a a Su 3 So B 
Nese = | ae | BE | BE | Be | oe | Bb | Be) be 
ge | *e | ee | +e | ej ee | ee | OTe 
3] a 3” | fa 
METROPOLITAN District. 

Under 4 employees...! 1,240 2,457 (1,404 | 2,723 | 1,452 2,913 
4 employees ee 391 1,564 | 376 1,504 | 480 1,920 
5to 10employees 1,425 | 10,047 |1,177 8,150 | 1,467 10,360. 

T1,, 20 ,, en 881 | 12,872 682 | 10,069 949 14,069 

21, 50 4, «| >a a2| 808] 25,862 | 6584! 18,482 906] 29,123 

51,, 100. ,, eas 321 | 21,999 193 | 13,286 403 28,752 

10] and upwards... 232 | 71,028 160 | 50,198 317 96,470 
Total re | 5,298 | 145,829 | 4,576 | 104,412 |5,974 | 183,607 
REMAINDER oF STATE, 

Under 4 employees 1,226 2,540 | 1,473 2,802 | 1,268 2,795: 
4 employees ans 391 1,564 308 1,232 496 1,984 
5to 10 employees 962 6,509 662 4,369 | 1,067 7,193. 

11 ,, 20 as 340 4,857 190 2,681 367 5,203 

21, 50 , «| ba ae| 155 | 4,769 | 108| 3,207] 195 6,111 

51 ,, 100 es es 34 2,332 34 2,397 35 2,471 

101 and upwards... 59 | 16,742 46 | 11,152 62 22,436- 
Total ake 3,167 | 39,313 | 2,821 | 27,840 |3,490 48,193. 
New Souts Watrs, 

Under 4 employees } 1,006 2,256 | 2,466 4,997 | 2,877 5,525 | 2,720 5,708: 
4 emp’oyees ...| 500 2,000 | 782 3,128 | 684 2,736 | 976 3,904- 
&to 10 employees |1,936 | 13,462 | 2,387 | 16,556 | 1,839 | 12,519 | 2,534 17,553 

11,, 20. 4, «| 1,064 | 15,469 | 1,221 | 17,729 | 872 | 12,750 |1,316 | 19,279: 

a1,, 60 ,, «| 820] 26,006) 963] 30,631 | 692) 21,689 }1,101 | 35,234. 

61 ,, 100 » «| 265 | 18,061 | 355 | 24,331 | 227] 15,683] 438 31,223 

10] and upwards .,.| 246 | 67,757 | 291 | 87,770 | 206 | 61,350] 379 | 118,906 
Total «.[5,837 |145,011 | 8,465 1185,142 | 7,397 | 132,252 | 9,464 | 231,800: 


t Numbor during period of operation (see page 944°, working proprietors included. 
@ Comparable figures not available, 


‘fhe increase in the number of small factories has occurred for the most 
part in boot-repairing establishments and garages where motor repairs are 
effected, which are the most numerous of the establishments with less than 
four employees. Part of the increase was due to the inclusion in later: 
years of bakeries, from which returns were not collected prior to 1927-28. 
There were 88 boot-repairing establishments with 386 employees in 1920-21 
and 621 with 1,097 employees in 1938-39. The works for motor velicles 
and accessories in the respective years numbered 288 with 3,090 employees, 
and 1,295 with 11,289 employees. The establishments with less than 4 
employees in 1988-39 included 582 with 838 persons engaged in boot repair-- 
ing, and 528 motor vehicle works with 1,201 employees. 


In the metropolitan district the proportion of establishments employing: 
Jess than five hands was 32.3 per cent. in 1938-39. In the country districts. 
the proportion of such factories was 50 per cent. Increases in this 
proportion between 1928-29 and 1931-32 were due to the general curtailment. 
of employment owing to industrial depression, and a substantial decrease: 
occurred ag business conditions improved. The proportion of factories 
with more than 20 employees was slightly higher in 1938-39 than in 1928-29. 


FACTORILS, 4 943 


As noted on page 931, the statistics are not compiled on the basis which 
would show the number and size of “factories” as understood in general 
usage, because where more than one industry is carried on in the same 
factory each branch is represented in the compilations as an establishment.. 
For instance, many large establishments are engaged in the manufacture of 
a wide range of products and each class of activity is classed as a separate 
factory. For statistical purposes, these factories are treated as so many 
individual establishments. Despite the absence of a classification of actual 
‘business units, the statistics, as conrpiled, furnish evidence of a definite 
trend toward the concentration of manufacture in enterprises of greater 
magnitude. In each of the following exainples the number of establishments 
is related to the average number of employees engaged per factory in the 
manufacture of the commodity specified, and the average production per 
establishment in 1901, 1911, 1920-21, 1998-29, and 1938-39. 


Taner 817.—Size of Certain Factories. 


Butter Factories, Flour Mills, Soap Factories. 
Year Average per factory, Average per mill. Average per factory, 
No No, No, 
Tim- Butter IEm- Wheat, rEm- Soap 
ployees, | made. ployces, | treated. ployees. made. 
nt ee 
ewt. bus. cwt, 
1901 oo . | 130 7 2,355 | 89 8 | 105,276 | 44 11 5,309 
1911 vee «| 150 6 4,668 | 73 12 | 172,823 | 37 18 1,732 
1920-21 ... «| 126 8 6,659 | 60 15 | 193,263 26 36 12,184 
1928-29 ... «| 108 9 7,584 | 56 20 | 383,537 27 40 19,900 
1938-39 ... wef O4 12 10,813 | 54 25 | 489,391 27 54 19,831 
Breweries, Tobacco Factories. Buot Factories. 
wide Pewee Average per factory. Average per factory. 
No. | No, No. Boots, 
Em- | Beer, ete. Em- Leaf Iim- Shoes and 
ployees,| made. ployees. | treated. ployces, Slippers 
made. 
gall, owt, | Pairs, 
(000.) 
1901 eo| BL 20 274 | 20 48 1,338 100 39 33,343 
1911 we] 87 24 535 | 26 65 1,842 106 41 39,341 
1920-21 ...) 17 66 1,498 | 16 147 5,816 101 43 38,038 
1928-29 ...| 8 169 3,678 8 312 15,476 103 50 38,393 
1938-39 al 6 168 5,650 8 388 15,093 101 57 77,815 
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The numbers of employees shown relate to those engaged directly im 
producing the products named. The comparison necessarily excludes fac- 
tories engaged in complex and multiple processes. But the figures indicate. 
that concentration into larger establishments has been accompanied by a. 
considerable increase in output per employee, due largely to extension ib 
the use of machinery. 


RevLstive Growre or Factory EMPLOYMENT. 

In the following table the growth in factory employment is compared 
with the increase in the total population since 1901. The comparison is. 
shown in quinquennial periods up to 1926. Then two periods are com- 
bined in order to smooth the fluctuations in factory employment during: 
the depression. The decrease in factory employees between 1926 and 1931 
represented an average rate of 5.6 per cent. per annum, and the increase in 
the next five years 8.6 per cent. per annum. The factory figures relate to. 


the average number employed over the whole of the years specified (see- 
below), 


A 


TaBLe 818.—Relative Growth of Factory Employment in N.S.W.. 


ed Increase in Factory Employees. sage takes og 
cua Bihar. | gavin | Aroagy Arias 
per cent, | per cent. 
Dec, 1906 (5 years) one aes 11,584 3°5 "7 
Dec, 1911 (5 years), | 81,208 7:3 26 
June 1916 (44 years). ass "7,578 16 24 
June 1921 (5 years) ou. 27,082 4-4 os 
June 1926 (5 years) ts + 30,563 41 22 
June 1936 (10 years)... eed 23,426 13 1*3: 
June 1989 (8 years) ie re 35,581 59 lI 


ExpPLoyMENT IN Facrortgs. 


The number uf factory employees in the various years is shown in this 
chapter by two sets of figures. One set represents the sum of the average 
number of employees in factories operating for the whole of the year, 
and the average number of employees during the period of operation im 
the case of factories which were working only part of the year, 


In the other set of figures (which are shown where available) the 
number of employees working in all factories, irrespective of period of 
operation, has been reduced to the equivalent number working for a full 
year, so that it represents the average number of employees for the whole 
of the year in all factories. The number on the first of these bases, 
ie, the average during the period of operation was 231,800 in 1938-39 
and the equivalent average over the full year was 228,781. 


aot] 
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The following comparative statement shows the average number of 
persons engaged. (over the whole year) in the. various classes of manufactur- 
ing industries for various years since 1928-29 :— 


TasLE 819.—Factory Employees (N.S.W.), 1928-29 to 1938-39. 


Persons engaged, including Working Proprietors. 
Class of Industry, 


1928-29, | 1081-32. | 1935-36. | 1936-37. | 1937-38. | 1938-89. 


Treatment of Non-metalliferous ( 
Mine and Quarry Products ...| 4,060 1,638: 3,303 3,742 4,438 4,529: 


Bricks, Pottery, Glass ... we} = 6,674 2,391 6,623 7,882 71,845 8,312. 
Chemicals, Paint, Oil, Grease...) 6,137 5,135 6,615 7,844 7,948 |. 8,187 
Industrial Metals, Machines, 

Conveyances .., ...| 62,090 | 38,981 | 66,277 | 78,464 | 81,472 | 82,452 
Precious Metals, J: ewellery ie 775 476 845 952 1,043 979: 
Textiles and Textile Goods age 

Dress) .. 8,894 9,989: | 18,645 | 13,892 | 14,744 | 15,089 


Skins, Leather (not Clothing or } 

Footwear) ‘eis se awl 3,246 | 3,278: 4,079 4,238 4,149. 4,306. 
Clothing .. es w»| 28,473 | 19,669) 28,577 | 30,102 | 31,392 | 32,01 
Food, Drink, Tobhaceo ie | 22,490 | 20,054 | 24,489 | 25,991 | 27,682 | 28,514 
Woodworking, Basketware ...| 8,864 3,838: 8,738 9,483 9,894 9,995. 
Furniture, Bedding _ w| 5,737 2,627 5,682 6,237 6,512 6,140) 
Paper, Printing ... ous . 18,932 | 11,331 |] 14,969 | 15,712 | 16,876 | 17,290: 


Rubber ... ws _ 2,775 1,786 2,634 2,723 3,454 3,588 
Musical Instruments .., eee| 1,257 540 283 249 265 286. 
Miscellaneous Products... we) 1,504 1,826 3,363 3,860 4,071 3,981 
Heat, Light, Power... +{ 38,848*) 2,896 3,178 3,126 3,176 3,164 


Total, Average over whole eae eS Sa 
Yeat a. wen «| 180,756 | 126,355 | 193,200 | 208,497 | 224,861 | 228,78] 


———_— ! 


*Includes a number of employee’ engaged! in maintenance work, not included in 1931-32 and later years. 

In 1928-29 the number of employees in factories was greater than in 
any earlier year. As the world economie depression developed, a general 
decline occurred until 1932, since when there has been recovery and 
cousiderable expansion, 


The foregoing classification follows the grouping observed uniformly 
in Australian statisties. The following summary shows the trend of 
employment in each of the principal groups of manufactures from 1928-20 
to 1988-39 :— 


Persons engaged, ineluding Working Proprietors. 
Industry. 

1928-29. 1931-32. 1935-36. 1988-39, 
Metal ‘Trades 62,090 38,981 66,277 82,452 

Bricks, ete., Glass, “eto. Ss "Sawmills, ete., i 
Furniture, etc. Sas ia 21,275 8,756 20,943 24,447 
Clothing (including Footwear) saw ies 28,473 19,669 28,577 32,019 
Textiles (not dress) rr wes tee 8,894 9,989 13,645 15,089 
Food, Drink, Tobacco... re isk 22,490 20, 054 24,489 28,514 
Paper, Printing, etc. vie ie cae 13,932 11,331 14,969 17,290 
Other we en ae ite re 23,602 17,575 24,300 28,970 
Total ar at -| 180,756 126,355 193,200 228,781 

L 


This comparison indicates the relative severity of the depression on the 
principal classes of manufacturing in 1931-32, the subsequent recovery to 
1935-36 and the expansion to 1938-39, 
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Nature of Employment. 

Approximately 7 per cent. of the persons engaged in manufacturing 
industries during the year 1938-39 were working proprietors or managers or 
overseers, 84.2 per cent. were. actually employed in the different processes 
of manufacture, or in the sorting and packing of finished articles. Engine- 
-drivers, ete., represented 1.3 per cent., clerical workers 6.7 per cent., carters, 
messengers, and others 1.1 per cent. The following statement shows the 
avetage number during the period of operation and the nature of employ- 
ment of the persons engaged in each class of industry in 1988-39. 


TaBLe 820.—Factory Employment, Occupations 1938-39. 


‘ 


g a Zu Bsa 3S 
wi a # g g Workers in g : us 58 j _38 
Class of Industry. BE a8 £ ag Factory, Mill, etc. £ a: aoe g ie 
ee 2 : Males. |Females. “s bp ge 
Treatment of Non-metalliferous 
Mine and Quarry Products oe 362 267 144 3,816 2 31 os 4,622 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass ay ee 426 376 86 7,303 182 95 8,468 
Chemicals, Paint, Oil, Grease ead 552 1,247 117 4,111 2,025 143 8,195 
Industrial, Metals, Machines, Con- 
veyances .., ove cay wee] 5,053 6,016 878 | 68,105 2,708 423 exe 83,178 
Precious Metals, Jewellery ae 116 56 1 670 115 19 4 981 
‘Yextiles and Textile Goods (not 
dress) ai es a, ei 446 550 43 5,057 | 8,968 76 85 15,175 
Eien said ee ve 341 180) 48] 2,984 815 31 2) 4,401 
Clothing ao me ore | 2,180 886 23 6,187 | 22,827 224 187 | 32,414 
Food, Drink, Tobacco eon we{ 2,408 2,755 691 | 14,486 8,353 610 aw 29,298 
Woodworking, Basketware ve} 1,122 597 | 270 8,129 84 211 des 10,413 
Furniture, Bedding .., oes ee 504 288 3 4,360 1,035 25 7 6,222 
Paper, Printing vee on wf 1,807 1,575 12 9,696 4,533 281 1} 17,405 
Rubber die ve as a 175 338 18 1,846 1,093 73 3,543 
Musical Instruments eu = 27 30 2 176 45 6.) ese 286 
Miscellaneous Products... i 281 281 16 2,252 1,129 42 19 4,020 
‘Heat, Light, Power tee ot 388 174 618 1,974 2 23 Pe 3,179 
Total tne ae ..-| 15,633 | 15,616 |2,970 |141,152 | 53,911 | 2,313 205 231,800 
Males oe «| 14,624 8,539 | 2,970 | 141,152 2,190 38 169,513 
Females ......| 1,009] 7,077] ... | 53,911] 123 | 167 | 62,287 


The status of workers employed varied greatly in the sixteen standard 
classes of manufacturing industry. The average proportion of working 
proprietors, managers and overseers in 1938-39 varied from 38 per cent. in 
textile works to 11 per cent. in those engaged in woodworking and basket- 
ware and 12 per cent. in heat, light and power. 

Amongst all males engaged in the manufacturing industries in 1938-39 
the proportion of working proprietors, etec., was 8.6 per cent. and of workers 
in the factories 83.3 per cert. The corresponding proportions amongst the 
females were 1.6 per cent. and 86.6 per cent. 

Of the clerical workers 45.8 per cent. were females, representing 11.4 
per cent. of the total number of female employees in 1938-39. 

The practice of giving out work at piece rates is very limited. Workers 
employed in their own homes represented less than one per thousand of the 
total number employed, and nearly all were engaged by textile and clothing 
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manufacturers. Outworkers in the clothing trades must be licensed annu- 
ally by the Industrial Registrar in terms of the Factories and Shops Act- 
The licenses may be granted to persons who are in necessitous circumstances 
or ave unable to work in factories owing to domestic ties or other sufficient 
reason, and an occupier of a factory may not employ more than one licensed 
outworker to every ten indoor workers or fraction thereof, except with the 
approval of the Industrial Registrar. 

A comparative statement covering the last eleven years is shown below :— 


TaBLe 821.—Factory Employment, Occupations, 1928-29 to 1938-39. 


e 


aor ons nan | yorker Tac- Carters, Ee anes ren 
Year. Ainge. hee ateare oases Renner popularly (Period of 
and : etc. ||). Fi at their Operation). 

Overseers. Males. |Females. others. own Homes. 

1928-29 ... 13,753 | 10,300} 3,014 |115,494 | 40,642 1,646 293 185,142 
1929-30 ... 13,10t | 10,016 | 2,760 |102,802 | 36,753 2,038 220 167,690 
1930-31 ... 12,074 8,663 | 2,373 | 77,931 | 30,499 1,700 124 133,364 
1981-32 ... 11,780 8,538 | 2,221 | 75,305 | 32,443 1,845 110 132,252 
1932-33 ... 11,928 8,958 | 2,276 | 82,656 | 34,881 1,967 132 142,798 
1938-34 ... 12.418 9,751 | 2,349 | 92,955 | 38,040 2,013 265 157,791 
1934-35 ... 13,111 | 10,910] 2,440 1106,662 | 42,740 2,546 297 178,706 
1935-36 ... 13,777 | 11,963 | 2,541 '119,263 | 46,449 2,903 238 197,134 
1936-37 ... 14,337 | 138,370 | 2,794 {128,138 | 49,677 2,486 264 211,066 
1937-38 ... 15,159 | 14,529] 2,886 |139,508 | 53,118 2,448 235 227,883 
1938-39 ... 15,633 | 15,616 | 2,970 141,152 | 53,911 2,313 205 23] ,800 


The proportion of working proprietors, managers, etc., increased from 
7.4 per cent. to 9.1 per cent. between 1928-29 and 1930-31, and has since 
declined to 6.7 per cent. The proportion of factory workers, which declined 
from 84.3 per cent. to 81.8 per cent. in the period named, had regained pre- 
depression level in 1986 and has been fairly constant during the last three 
years, 

Sex Distribution of Factory Employees. 

The following table shows the number of males and of females employed 

in factories, and the ratio to the male and female population respectively 


during various years since 1920-21. The figures are based on the average 
number of employees during the full year (see page 944). 


Taste 822.—Sex of Factory Employees, 1920-21 to 1938-39. 


Mates. Females, eiseen raw fuk year.) 

Year. Average Average Average 
Averaze per 1,000 Average per 1,000 Average per 1,000 

Nunivez. of Male Number, of Female Number. of Mean 

Population. Population. |- Population, 
1920-21 ... «| 107,700 101:0 31,511 30°8 139,211 66.6 
1928-29 ... «| 135,773 107-1 44,983 37:0 180,756 72°8 
1929-30 ... eee| 122,005 95°1 40,908 33°1 162,913 64°7 
1930-31 ... «=| 93,881 72:6 33,724 26°9 127,605 50°1 
1931-32 ... «| 90,667 69-5 35,688 28-2 126,355 49-2 
1932-38 ... ---| 99,718 759 38,786 30°4 138,504 53°5 
1933-34 ... «| 111,599 84:2 42,400 32:9 153,999 58°9 
1934-85 ... eof 127,214 95:3 47,919 36°9 175,033 664 
1935-36 ... .| 140,896 104°8 52,304 39°8 193,200 72:7 
1936-37 ... -) 152,064. 112°2 56,433 42°6 208,497 17:8 
1937-38 ... «| 164,391 120-2 60,470 45-1 224,861 83°0 
1938-39 ... e.| 167,172 1213 61,609 45:5 228,781 83°7 
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In 1938-39 the manufacturing industries provided employment for 8.4 
per cent, of the total population, viz., about 12.1 per cent, of males, and 45 
per cent. of females. The proportion of the total population was the highest 
yet recorded. 

In terms of the Factories and Shops Act certain restrictions are imposed 
ou the employment of women and juveniles. 

“The following table shows, at intervals since 1920-21, the industries in 
which women and girls have been employed in greatest numbers, and the 
ratio to every 100 males employed in the same industries. Only workers in 
dhe factory have been included, and managers, overseers, clerks, messengers, 
&te., have ‘been excluded. 

Taste 823—Female Factory Employees, 1920-21 to 1938-39. 


Average Number of Women ‘ Number of Women and 


‘and Girls employed in Girls per 100 Males em- 
Factory. * nipyed in Factory.* 
Industry. (Operatives only.) {Operatives -only.) 


1920-21.| 1928-29.| :981-B2.|1988-39. | 1980-21! 1628-29 | 1931432.) 1938-39. 


Biscuits... ore 822 940 898 | 1,524 102 142 143 188 
Confectionery ...| 1,190 | 1,629 | 1,332 | 1,922 113 139 153 176 


gam and frait can- 


ning, pickles, etc. ‘951 917 §26 804 


| 
Food, ete.— ; | 
| 122 133 142 120 


Condiments, ete, ... 545 ‘673 562 796 725 184 163 198 

"Tobacco a «| 1,262 [ 1,392 | 1,253 | 1,920 131 152 151 200 

‘Other food, ete. ... 325 705 848 | 1,387 6 9 ll 13 
Clothing, ete.— 

, Woollen mills... 793 | 1,908 | 2,297 | 3,616 101 207 166 135 


‘Hosiery and knit- 


ting factories ...| 1,186 | 3,343 | 2,916 | 3,864 663 383 309 358 
‘Boot and shoe fao-~ ‘ 
tories... a| 1,512 | 12,222 | 1,755 | 2,895 70 ‘91 98 121 
Clothing, dressmak- 
ing,and millinery} 11,080 | 11,833 | 7,00] | 12,714 620 643 667 728 
Flats and caps ...|. 815 | 1,178 946 879 160 227 223 157 
Shirts, undercloth- ; 
ing, be... | 2,719 | 4,296 | 3,544 | 5,436 | 2,124 | 1,672 | 1,729 | 1,594 
Paper, paper bags and : | 
- boxes ait <i 827 | 1,521 | 1,252 2,137 119 | 148 129 117 
Printing and book- | 
‘binding... e{ 1,711 | 1,865 | 1,313 2,237 34 30 27 31 
Rubber goods aes B44 618 392 =: 1,093 57 | 36 38 59 
Other industries ...| 3,520) 5,602 | 5,309 10,687 5 & 10 10 
Total ... ++-| 29,602 | 40,642 |32,443 53,911 32 35 43 38 


* Average during period of operation, see page 944, 

Women workers outnumber men in the clothing trades and in sueh indus- 
tries as biscuit, confectionery, jam and pickle, and tobacco factories. In 
most of the industries specified in the foregoing table the proportion of 
wwomen has increased since 1928-29—exceptions include woollen mills, jam 
factories, hat and cap factories, ‘hosiery and knitting factories and paper 
aud paper-bag factories. 

In the aggregate, the number of women employed as factory operatives 
jnereased from 40,642 in 1928-29 to 53,911 in 1938-39, or by 32.6 per cent., 
and the number of men from 115,494 ‘to 141,152, or by 22.2 per cent. 

Between 1928-29 and 1931-32 when there was a marked decrease in 
employment in heavy industries: where male employees predominate the 
proportion of female operatives in factories rose from 26 per cent. to 30 
per cent. With the return to normal: employment ‘conditions the propor- 
tion of females dropped slowly to 27.6 per cent, in 1937-38 and 1938-39. 
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Ages of Factory Employees. 


The following comparative statement shows factory employees classified 
in the three age groups, under sixteen years, sixteen and under twenty- 
one years, and adults. Until 1936-37 the numbers of factory employees 
in age groups were recorded as averages over the whole year, and included 
the number of working proprietors. In the last three years the ages of 
factory employees were recorded as at 15th June and working proprietors 
were excluded. It has been ascertained that the proportion of juvenile 
employees is greater in December than in June. 

TasLe §24—-Age and Sex of Factory Employees in N.S.W. 1911 to 1939. 


Males. Females. 
gniea 16 i Und 16 and Saat 
. : and Under ani : ‘otal. 
Sune: nee 16 | under 21| Adutts. | Tetal 16 | under 21} Aduits, oe ; 
_ Years. Males. || Years. | Years. Saapais 


Average over whole year (including working pr oprietors). 
1911") 2,381 76,624 79,005 |) 2,182 23,364 25,546 || 104,551 
1921 3,526 | 138,420 | 90,754 |107,700 || 3,466 9,998 | 18,047 | 31,511 {139,211 
1929 3,958 23,354 108,461 } 135,773 || 5,054 | 17,668 | 22,266 | 44,988 || 180,756 
14930 |] 8,265 | 20,624 | 98,116 | 122,005 ||4,161 | 15,858 20,889 40,908 | 162,913 
4931 | 1,826 | 16,62£ | 75,481 | 93,881 || 2,734 | 13,143 | 17,847 | 338,724 | 127,605 
1932] 1,895 | 16,710 | 72,062 | 90,667 || 3,189 | 138,329 | 19,170 | 35,688 |) 126,355 
1933 2,355 | 18,174 | 79,189 | 99,718 || 3,514 | 14,712 | 20,560 | 38,786 |) 138,504 
1934 3,027 | 20,822 | 87,750 | 111,599 || 4,395 | 16,065 | 21,940 | 42,400 || 153,999 
1935 3,990 | 24,143 | 98,981 | 127,114 ||5,571 | 18,401 ) 23,947 | 47,919 |) 175,033 


1936 4,887 | 26,690 | 109,319 | 140, "896 6,562 | 20,488 | 25,254 | 52,304 |} 193,200 
1937! 5,724! 29,664 | 116,676 ' 152,064 |} 7,551 | 92,593 | 26,289 ' 56,433 | 208,497 
At 15th June Working proprietors excluded). 
1937 5,888 | 30,601 | 113,509 49,098 (| 7,539 | 22,630 | 25,659 | 55,828 || 205,826 
1938 6,032 | 32,874 |) 120,541 159 447 ||7,499 | 24,378 | 28,277 | 60,154 || 219,601 
1939 5,759 | 31,923 | 122,041 | 159,723 | 7,084 | 24,289 | ‘28,529 | 59,902 :] 219,625 
Percents ge of ‘Total Employees. 
Average over whole year (including working proprietors). 
1911* 2°3 93:3 756 || 21 22:3 24°4 100 
1921 2°5 9:7 65-2 TT'4 2°5 72 12:9 226 100 
1929 2:2 12:9 60-0 vie 2°8 9-8 12:3 249 100 
£930 20 12-7 €0°2 TAQ 2°6 9-7 12:8 25-1 ‘100 
L931 « 14 43-1 59-1 73°6 21 103 14-0 26:4 100 
1932 15 13-2 57:1 718 2°5 10°5 152 28-2 100 
1933 17 13-1 572 72:0 25 106 14-9 28:0 100 
1934 20 1365 57:0 72°5 2°3 10°4 14:3 27:5 100 
1935 2°3 13:8 56°5 72°6 3°2 10°5 13°7 27-4 100 
1936 2:5 13°8 56°6 72:9 3°4 10°6 13-1 271 100 
1937 27 142 56-0 72:9 36 10°9 12°6 27:1 100 
At 15th June (working proprietors excluded). 
1937 - 2°9 14:9 551 7129 3°7 110 ‘12°4- 271 100 
1938 2-7 15:0 54:9 726 34 | 11 12:9 QT 4 100 
1939 2°6 145 55°6 72°7 2 | 11-1 13:0 273 100 


*Calender year—estimated. 

Nearly 73 per cent. of the employees in factories at 15th June, 1939, were 
amales, of whom 76 per cent. were adults and 20 sper cent. were aged 16 and 
under 21 years. Of the female employees, only 47 per cent. were adults, 41 
per cent. were aged 16 to 21 years and 12 per cent. were under 16. The 
proportion of adults thas risen from 67.5 per cent. to 68.6 sper cent. since 
June, 19387. 

More than 48 per cent. of the boys under 16 years and 49 per cent. -of 
those at ages 16 and under 21 years were employed ‘in the metal and 
machinety industries. The female juveniles are employed for the most 
part in clothing, textile and food factories and in the printing trades. , 
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The diminution in number and proportion of youths and girls under 
91 years in June, 1939, is apparently due to the fact that there was no 
expansion of factory employment in the year 1938-39. Employees advanced 
a year in age and relatively few new juniors were engaged. 


Child Labour in Factories. 

The Factories and Shops Act prescribes that no child under 14 years 
may be employed in a factory unless by special permission of the Minister 
for Labour and Industry, and such permission may not be given to a child 
under 13 years. Moreover, the Public Instruction Act prescribes that 
children must attend school until they reach the age of 14 years, though 
exemptions from attendance may be granted in special cases, e.g., if the 
Minister for Education is satisfied that exemption is necessary or desirable, 
or in the case of children under 13 years, if they have attained a certain 
standard of education. 

The Minister for Labour and Industry may prohibit the employment of 
children under the age of 16 years in any factory in connection with 
dangerous machinery or in any work in which he considers it undesirable 
that they should be employed. Moreover, the employment of children under 
16 years of age is prohibited unless the occupier has obtained a certificate 
by a legally qualified medical practitioner regarding the child’s fitness for 
eniployment in that factory. 

During 1939 certificates of fitness were issued to 12,198 children under 
16 years of age, viz., 6,023 boys and 6,175 girls. 

The number of boys and girls under 16 years of age employed in factories 
in 1988-39 as shown in the preceding table includes clerks, messengers, 
etc., as well as factory operatives. The number of boys 5,759, represented 
approximately 11 per cent. of the boys aged 14 and 15 years in the State; 
and the number of girls, 7,084, was about 14 per cent. of the girls at these 
ages. The factory figures include some children aged 13 years, but the 
number is too small to affect the ratios in an appreciable degree. 


Seasonal Trends in Factory Employment. 

Monthly statistics indicating the seasonal trends in employment in the 
various classes of factories have been collected as from July, 1932; aggregate 
figures (in hundreds) for each month of the last five years are shown 
below :— 


TasBLe 825.—Number of Factory Employees, Monthly, 1984 to 1939. 


Employees on Factory Pay Rolls on the Pay Day nearest to the 


Year 15th of each Month (excluding working proprietors). 
ended 
June, 
July. | Aug. | Sept. { Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. | April. | May. | June. 
Males—(Hundreds). 
1935 ef 1,142 11,155 | 1,147 | 1,186 | 1,207 | 1,216 | 1,207 | 1,226 | 1,245 | 1,259 | 1,265 | 1,269 
1936 ...{ 1,290 | 1,299 | 1,315 | 1,333 | 1,863 | 1,370 | 1,346 | 1,346 | 1,368 | 1,377 | 1,398 | 1,398 
1937 ...{ 1,363 |1,375 | 1,387 | 1,412 |1,430 | 1,433 |1,421 |1,452 |1,467 | 1,159 | 1,475 | 1,498 
1938 .-| 1,509 | 1,523 | 1,531 | 1,553 | 1,568 | 1,580 |1,565 | 1,570 11,586 | 1,578 | 1,586 | 1,594 
1939 11,580 11,589 11,590 11,592 11,593 | 1,589 11,569 11,583 | 1,598 | 1,587 |1,594°! 1,597 
Tremales—(Hundreds). 
1935 417 445 459 472 480 475 441 465 483 484 478 474 
1936 A472, 484 499 510 519 522 485 518 534 524 528 520 
1937 518 531 543 550 555 548 516 551 567 563 560 560 
1938 565 579 588 594 600 606 567 599 611 608 608 602 
1930 599 606 612 618 619 617 570 603 614 610 605 599 
‘Total—( Hundreds) . 
1935 ...{1,559 | 1,600 | 1,606 11,658 | 1,687 | 1,691 | 1,648 | 1,691 | 1,728 | 1,743 | 1,748 | 1,743 
1936 ..{ 1,762 | 1,783 | 1,814 }1,843 [1,882 | 1,892 | 1,831 | 1,864 | 1,902 | 1,901 | 1,926 | 1,918 
1937 ...| 1,881 | 1,906 | 1,930 | 1,962 | 1,985 | 1,981 | 1,937 | 2,003 | 2,034 | 2,022 | 2,035 | 2,058 
1938 ...| 2,074 | 2,102 | 2,179 | 2,147 | 2,168 | 2,186 | 2,132 | 2,169 | 2,197 | 2,186 | 2,194 | 2,196 
1939 ..| 2,179 | 2,195 | 2,202 | 2,210 | 2,212 | 2,206 | 2,139 | 2,186 | 2,212 | 2,197 | 2,199 | 2,196 
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During this period of five years there has been a seasonal] rise in the 
aggregate employment between July and November or December, and a 
decline in January, when work in many factories is interrupted on account 
of the summer holiday season. In 1988-39 there was less fluctuation than 
usual in the monthly figures and the aggregate ranged between 213,900 
in January and 221,200 in November and March. In June, 1989, it was 
at the same level as twelve mouths earlier. The movable incidence of 
Easter affects the ‘figures for March and April—the Easter holidays 
commenced before the middle of April in 1986, 19388 and 1939 and at the 
end of Mareh in 1937 and towards the end of April in 1935. 

The monthly figures for each industry are published in the “Statistical 
Registers.” 

The monthly records of the metal and machinery works show a steady 
upward trend, with little seasonal fluctuation. In the clothing factories 
there seems to be greater activity at the changes of the season and before 
Christmas and Easter. Employment in the food, drink and tobacco group 
ig greatest in the summer months. 

An index of employment in factories is published on page 641 of this 
Year Book, 

SaLaRIES AND Waces In FActorigs, 

The amount of salaries and wages quoted throughout this chapter is 
exclusive of amounts drawn by working proprietors, 

The salaries and wages paid to employees in factories amounted to 
£44,606,497 in 1988-39, as compared with £38,544,687 in 1928-29, and 
£22,751,018 in 1981-382. A comparison of the amount of salaries and wazes 
paid during certain years is given in the next table, together with the 
average amount received per employee. Similar information regarding 
each class of industry is published in the Statistical Register of New South 
Wales. 

TasLeE 826.—Total Factory Wages, 1911 to 1988-39. 


Salaries and Woges (exclusive of Drawings by Working Proprietors), 


Year. Amount. Average ae eamayes including 
Males, Females. Total. Males, Temales, Total, 

£ £ £ £ 8, £8. £ 8, 

1911 8,917,583 | 1,130,079 | 10,047,662 118 18 44 16 100 5 
1920-21 22,766,216 | 2,852,375 | 25,618,591 219 15 91 5 190 0 


1928-29 33,508,975 | 5,035,712 | 38,544,687 | 258 15 112 19 221 8 
1929-30 30,228,967 | 4,647,028 | 34,875,995 | 260 8 114 12 222 13 
1930-31 21,605,432 | 3,594,858 | 25,200,290 | 244 7 107 11 206 16 


1931-32 19,258,969 | 3,492,044 | 22,751,013 | 226 1 98 14 188 14 
1932-33 20,099,456 | 3,683,392 | 23,782,848 | 213 16 95 16 179 10 
1933-34 21,885,356 | 3,863,191 | 25,748,547 | 207 2 91 18 174 6 
1934-35 25,215,391 | 4,298,076 | 29,513,467 | 208 11 90 8 175 4 
1935-36 28,576,202 | 4,738,332 | 33,314,534 | 212 7 91 6 178 13 


1938-37 31,450,699 | 5,191,745 | 36,642,444 | 216 6 92 14 181 19 
1937-38 36,247,087 | 5,962,788 | 42,209,875 | 230 4 99 8 194 2 
1938-39 38,271,887 | 6,334,630 | 44,606,497 | 238 14 103 13 201 13 


The average wages are based on the average number of employees over 
the whole year (excluding working proprietors), and represent approxi- 
mately the amount which would have been received by an employee working 
full time. The average earnings of males so caleuwlated in 1938-389 were 
highest in heat, light and power works (£296 4s. 2d.), and paper and printing 

- factories (£264 12s, 8d.) per male worker. 
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The average amounts paid to women and girls in the principal industries 
in which they were employed were as follows:—Food and drink factories, 
£111 10s. 5d.; printing and bookbinding trades, £101 19s. 8d.; as 
factories, £100 "gs. 8d.; textiles, £100 8s. per female worker. 

The wages paid to factory workers are for the most part subject is: recu- 
lation by industrial awards and agreements, with reference to changes in 
the purchasing power of money. In tris, there have been marked variations 
during the period under review, and, in order to measure the effective value 
of the wages, it is necessary to relate the average amounts to appropriate 
index numbers of retail prices. This matter is discussed in greater detail 
in the chapter, Food, Prices and Employment of this Year Book. 


Morive Power. ‘4 

In order to eliminate as far as possible any duplication in statistics 
of motive power available for use in manufacturing, comparative tables 
have been prepared showing the total horse-power of engines and electric 
motors installed (a) in factories engaged in manufacturing processes,’ and 
(b) in electric generating stations. Prior to 1936-87 occupiers of factories 
were asked to state in their annual returns (1) the full capacity of their 
inachinery, and (2) the average horse-power in use during the period of 
operation. Since 1936-37 the details have been collected on slightly dit- 

ferent basis, viz., (1) the horse- “power of machinery ordinarily in use, and 
(2) the horse-power of machinery in reserve or idle. 

The number of factories, excluding electric generating sitions in Siaen 
power-driven machinery was used is shown in the following table, together 
with the full capacity of engines and electric motors installed. The horse- 
power is the combined total of engines and electric motors ordinarily in 
use and in reserve or idle, and represents the total power available for 
manufacturing purposes, whether actually in use or not. Obsolete engines 
are excluded. " 


TABLE 827,—Horse-power of Engines in Factories, 1901 to 1988-89. 


Establish-| Establish- Horsepower of ngines Installed in Factories 
ments ments (excluding Flectrie¢ Generating Stations). 
Year using using : 
‘ Manual Power : 
Labour | wacuivary,| Steam. | Gas. | shuigy, | Water. | Ol. | Total, 
: No. HP. | HP. HP. | HP. | HP. | HP. | HP. 
1901 «| 1,398 1,916 48,153 2,015 666 71 53 | 50,958 
1911 «| 1,489 3,446 79,807 | 14,728 | 27,466 92 1,307 | 123,400 
1920-21 ... 835 4,885 | 129,894 | 15,345 | 149.870 38 1,805 | 296,952 
1928-29 ... 805 7,534 | 128,252 | 10,632 | 321,237 314 9,646 | 470,081 
1929-30... 620 7,461 | 127,793 8,667 | 336,244 173 | 13,019 | 485,896 
1930-31 ... 418 1 7,000 | 116,373 7,625 | 335,223 95 | 18,700 | 473,016 
1931-32... 358 6,921 | 139,061 8,024 | 359,452 429 | 16,087 | 523,053 
1932-38 ... 347 6,981 | 135,410 7,168 | 366,611 163 | 16,211 | 525,563 
1933-34 ... 351 7,345 | 141,408 7,636 | 396,328 156 | 15,626 | 561,154 
1934-35 ... 380 7,751 | 141,055 7,310 | 431,803 | 108 | 16,719 | 596,995 
1935-36 ... 425 7,937 | 142,127 5,968 | 457,910 62 | 16,128 | 622,195 
1936-37... 390 8,230 |197,972(@)| 6,576 | 485,444 258 | 19,049 |'709,299 
1937-38 ... 385 8,605 | 210,124 6,218 | 527,407 815 | 19,098 | 763,662 
1938-39 .;. 443 8,915 | 209,697 5,692 |601,999 398 | 20,541 | 838,327 


(a) Prior to 1936-37 certain establishments which generated electricity 
’ for their own use furnished a separate return for the generation of elec- 
tricity; in 1936-37 and later years particulars of the generation of elec- 
tricity have been included in the return covering the general operations 
of the establishment. Ths effect of this change was to increase the horse- 
power of prime movers, principally steam, in factories and reduce by 
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an equivalent amount the horse-power of prime movers in electric genera- 
ting stations. The horse-power involved in this change was approximately 
50,000 in 1936-37. 

_A further analysis of the power of engines installed in factories (exclud-. 
ing electric generating stations) in the year 1938-39 is shown below. 


Taste 828.—Horse-power of Engines in Factories, 1938-39. 
t 


‘Aorse-power of Engines Installed in 
Factories (excluding Electric 
Generating Stations). 


Class of Engine. 
| Ordinarily In Reserve 
in Use. or Idle. 
Sia h.p. Lp. 
Reciprocating Sia ace van ten ee van 129,197 18,740 
Turbine... say we ds as "ea 49,721 12,039 
Internal Combustion— 
. Gas... cite cue dee sea 4,912 780 
“Petrol or other light oils .. ae eee sie ais 3,267 415 
Heavy oils Me See tee tes ae ous 15,420 1,439 
Water ee sak ete ae ee a BOS | a aeeee 
Total Prime woven ate ee Sie wee 202,915 33,413 
Electric Motors— 
Driven by purchased electricity aah ix se 475,506 34,291 
Driven by electricity generated in own works _ 85,180 7,022 
Total Electric Motors ... ies saa wat 560,686 41,313 
__ Total Power Installed... aie aie ie 763,601 74,726 


The proportion of each kind of power installed in factories, excluding 
electric generating stations, in 1938-89 was: Electricity, 72 per cent.; steam, 
25; oil, 2; and gas and Nate combined, 1 per cent. 

Horse-power of \Engines in Electric Generating Stations. 

Particulars of the horse-power of the various types of prime movers 
installed in electric generating stations, together with the units of elec- 
tricity generated, are shown in the following table:— 


TantE 829.—Horse-power of Engines in Electric Generating Stations, 1901 


to 1939. 
orse- power angines Installed i 
Year. a ectrio Genmaug ataiene Hlectricity 
Generated. 
Steam Gas. Water. ( Oil. | Total. 

b.p. h.p. lip. h.p. h.p. (000) units. 

1901 ae aes 5,577 50 750 eae 6,377 * 
1911 a4 sis 87,173 1,610 280 92 89,155 135,337 
1920-21 ... «| 189,670 3.727] eee 1,227 194,624 342,536 
1928-29 ... a| 520,083 8,229 19,250 10,619 558,131 959,985 
1929-30 ... »| 740,733 6,733 19,045 14,908 781,419 966,117 
1930-31 ... «| 812,001 6,606 18,940 18,301 855,848 | 1,059,829 
1931-32 ... «| 790,932 6.339 20.280 42.078 859,629 | 1,075,706 
1932-33 ... «| 799,048 5,226 18,946 42,211 865,431 | 1,154,457 
1933-34 ... +.| 773,549 5,506 21,581 42,550, 843,186 | 1,227,873 
1934-35 ... w| 774,993 5,384 21,635 55,390 857,402 | 1,349,248 
1935-36 ... «| 803,806 6,333 21,551 51,362 883,052 | 1,464,898 
1936-37 ... a! 791,185 5,842 16,660 55,963 869,650 | 1,636,833 
4937-38 ... wl 827,575 5,448 41,523 54,785 929,331 | 1,816,814 
1938-39 ... we! 848,895 | 5,250 41,540 57,802 953,487 | 1,048,409 


*Not Available. 


‘Further details of electric generating stations are shown in Tables $68 
and. 869, 
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Fur. Consumep. : 
The value of fuel consumed, motive power rented, aad lubricating oi! 
used in 1938-39 amounted to £7,651,627. This sum includes lubricating oil © 
and water to the value of £578,187, and fuels of various kinds £7,078,490 
as shown below :— 


TaBLe 830.—Value and Kinds of Factory Fuel, etc., 1988-39. 
Industry. Coal. | Coke. | Wood. | and | Gas, aie: Other. | ‘Total. 
Treatment of Non-metal- £ £ £& £ £ £ £ £ 
liferous Mine and 
Quarry Products 149,630 13,955 6,640 2,248 7,340 129,910 | 4,662 344,385 
Brick, Pottery, Glass ...| 330,805 3,203 | 25,721 | 33,757 | 19,510 75,737 292 489,025 
Chemical, Paint, Oil, 
Grease , wie 75,022 8,642 1,968 | 14,083 7,047 88,485 | 6,566 201,813 
Industrial Metals, Mach- 
ines, Conveyances—...| 361,262 [3,232,476 2,969 157,907 | 434,519 | 745,397 | 71,923 | 3,006,453 
Textiles and TextileGoods, : H 
(not Dress) .. 43,344 517 15 2,905. 2,189 } 117,394 O64 167,028 
Skins, Leather (not Clothn- | 
ing or Footwear) 24,753 1,08 796 2,912 1,110 i 30,294 18 60,969 ° 
Clothing . «| 18,1¢9 2,840 668 6,701 9,587 ; 65,724 80 98,799 
Food, Drink, Tobacco aoe 25437 4 32,586 | 85,717 | 58,554 | 53,996 | 847,228 | 2,764 835,219 
Wi oodwor ‘king, Basket- 
ware ,., 3,428 76 7,823 7,201 1,314 56,063 512 76,417 
Furniture, Bedding 2,745 139 29 286 1,267 25,455 8 28,929 
Paper, Printing .., 48,432 463 441 5,306 | 17,141 87,734 154 159,67} 
Rubber ... | 21,540 852 799 738 | 1,603 60,085 45 85,662 
Heat, abait Power {1,041,756 | 137,922 6,627 , 235,333 ; 74,381 ; 13,753 | 2,288 | 1,512,060 
Other ies 9,001 1,621 526 | "290 4,778 | 25,630 214 42,060 
Total .. 2,379,201 1,436,378 1140,739 528,221 ' 635,782 1,867,889 | 90,190 | 7,078,490 


Nearly half the coal used as fuel in factories is for the generation of 
electricity; large quantities are used also in metal and machinery works, 
prick, pottery and glass works, and in food and drink factories. The coke 
is used for the most part in smelting and the gas companies utilise sub- 
stantial quantities. The firewood is used mainly in bakeries and butter 
factories, and the oil in the generation of electricity, metal and machinery 
works, and food and drink factories. Large quantities of coke oven gas 
and blast furnace gas are used in the iron and steelworks at Newcastle 
and Port Kembla. 

The quantities of coal, coke, firewood and fuel oil used in the various 
classes in 1938-39 are shown in the following statement; also the quantity 
of coal used as raw material in coke works, and coal aad oil in heat, light 
and power works :— 


‘Tasie 831—Factory Fuel, Quantities, 1938-39. 


Class of Industry. | Coal. | Coke. | Wood. Oil. 
Fuel— tous. tons. tons. gallons. 
Treatment of Non-meta] Mine and Quarry 
Products : . sats , 235,273 23,622 | 12,816 127,039 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass. «300,526 2,525 | 33,525 | 1,802,129 
Chemicals, Paint, Oil, Grease i wi 60,261 7,716 1,888 819,759 
Industrial Metals, } Machines, Conveyances .' 400,377 [1,142,159 2,779 | 7,337,783 
Textiles, Skins, Leather, Coene we 64,874 3,555 1,678 799,408 
Food, Drink, Tobacco : «| 214,056 27,797 | 94,413 | 2,220,163 
Wood, Furniture, etc. an 6,135 138 | 14,158 145,522 
Paper, Printing, etc. we! 35,551 316 446 190,760 
Rubber | 18,940 618 810 26,406 
Heat, Light, Power ... 1,164,587 | 133,669 9,846 |10,735,065 
Other a2 eee bes 3 8,184 2,093 604 11,794 
Total used as Fuel .. 2,509,664 1,344,208 | 172,963 |24,215,828 
Raw Materia]— | 
Coke Works : ets . 1,661,851 she 
Heat, Light, Power ... .» 578,127 aes 2,551,480 
Total (Fuel and Raw Material). . 4,749,642 |1 344,208 172,963 |26,767,318 
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A comparative statement of the quantities of coal used as raw material 

and fuel, and of coke and wood used as fuel in the factories in each year 

since 1928-29 is shown below. Stmilar details are not available regarding 
oil prior to 1988-384, and are shown for the last six years only :— 
Taste 832.—Factory Fuel, Quantities, 1929 to 1939. 


Coal, | 
Year ended June. Raw material, Coke, Wood. Oil. 
Yuel, coke and gas 
works. 

tons, tons. tons. tons, Gallons. 
1929 2,201,235 1,531,135 779,996 167,401 |) 
1930 we ve{ 2,114,881 1,259,178 638,873 139,912 | | 
1931 das | 1,603,401 992,361 455,519 100,054 | +* 
1932 i 1,397,463 914,368 433,823 98,802 
1933 1,499,024 1,158,209 561,618 102,109 | 
1934 1,689,327 1,412,062 712,169 118,464 17,300,000f 
1935 1,891,607 1,758,626 961,496 132,022 17,913,862 
1936 2,098,214 1,818,743 1,033,686 131,501 21,840,147 
1937 2,312,983 1,961,782 1,138,847 139,888 22,648,275 
1938 2,488,672 2,113,720 1,161,165 168,694 22,841,255 
1939 2,509,664 2,239,978 1,344,208 172,963 24,215,828 


* Not available. 

The total quantity of coal used in factories of N.S.W. as fuel and raw 
material decreased from 8,732,370 tons in 1928-29 to 2,811,831 tons in 
1931-32 and increased to 4,749,642 tons in 1938-39, 

The increase in the use of coal as a raw material is mainly the result 
of the expansion in coke-making in order to supply the large quantities 
of coke required for the production of pig-iron by the blast furnaces at 
Newcastle and Port Kembla, 

VaLur or Marrriats and Propuction. 

The following statement snows the value of materials and fuel used, the 
value of the output, as recorded in the manufacturers’ returns, and the 
value of production, which is the value added to raw materials ete., in the 
processes of manufacture; also the amount paid in wages in factories in 
various years since 1901. Particulars as to the basis of the values stated 
and of certain changes in statistical method which affect the comparison 
are shown on page 932. 


Taste 833.—Value of Factory Output and Production, 1901 to 1938-39. 


+ Approximate. 


Value of— 
a yn eer 
" , Fuel P od sti Produc. | esol ive of 3 
vem | catrins | Geanue: [Goats pi eae |Sgurer | Sravigs of | alc, 
7 . ia a 0 aN cing 
ete., Used. ba ea Work Done, |" materials,” er | Proprietors). and Wages). 
i ete.). 
£(000) £(000) (000) £(000) x £(000) £(000) 
1802 15,141 496 25,648 10,011 162:1 4,952 5,059 
1911 33,671 1,243 54,346 19,432 185-9 10,048 9,384 
1970-21 91,104 3,609 137,84 43,128 309-8 25,619 17,500 
1928-29 | 105,357 6,314 185,298 713,627 407-3 38,544 35,083 
1929-34 94,265 6,038 167,251 66,848 410:3 34,876 31,972 
1930-31 64,579 4,381 118,484 49,524 388-1 25,200 24,324 
1931-32 63,657 4,229 114,439 46,653 369°2 22,761 23,902 
1932-33 70,085 4,792 124,446 49,569 357°9 23,783 25,786 
1933-34 77,330 5,240 136,612 54,042 350°9 25,749 28.293 
1934-35 87,097 5,906 154,433 61,430 351°0 29,513 31,917 
1935-36 98,950 6,274 174,694 69,470 359°6 33,315 36,155 
1936-37 109,593 6,465 192,812 716,754 3681 36,642 40,112 
1937-38 122,591 7,124 214,883 85,168 378.8 42,210 42,958 
1938-39 120,502 7,651 218,419 90,266 394'5 44,606 45,660 


j Based on average number of employees over full ycar, see page 944. 
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The value of materials used in 1988-89 wag £120,501,795, including con- 
tainers and packing £5,675,074, and tools replaced and repairs to plant 
£8,457,488, 


On the average, out of every hundred pounds worth of goods produced in 
factories in 1938-39 the materials, containers, etc., cost £55 3s., and fuel 
£3 10s., while the employees received £20 8s., leaving a balance of £20 19s. 
for the payment of overhead charges and other expenses and for profits. ‘Fhe 
amounts in 1928-29 were materials and fuel £60 6s., salaries and wages 
£20 16s., and balance £18 18s. respectively. The balance is in general the 
proportion which accrues to the proprietors for overhead expenses, includ- 
ing depreciation,taxation, workers’ compensation, ete., and profit. In some 
eases the value of the output as recorded represents the value at which 
the products are passed ta the sale departinents (see page 932). oe! 


The appended table shows separately the proportions of the items which 
made up the total recorded vaiue of output of all the factories and of private 
establishments only. ‘The latter comparison is the more. satisfactory, 
because the nature of the work undertaken in Guvernment workshops 
differs greatly from that of the private establishments, and the value of 
the output has been partly estimated (see page 9386). 


TABLE 834.—Value of Qutput, Proportionate Distribution, 1901 to 


1938-39. i 
All Establishments. Private Establishments Only,  . 
Proportion per cent, of Proportion per cent. of 
Total Value of Output Total Value of Output 
Year, absorbed by— absorbed by— 
Total. ————— Total 

Materials | Salaries, | Overhead Materials | Salaries | Overhead : 

an and Charges, and and Charges, 

Fuel, Wages, | Profit, etc. Fnel. Wages. | Profit, ete, 

1901 61:0 19:3 19-7 100 t T tT t 

1911 64-2 18-6 17-2 100 + f t ha 
1920-21 68-7 186 12:7 100 70-4 16-4 13-2 100° 
1928-29 60:3 20-8 18-9 100 61-8 19-2 19:0 100° 
1929-30 60-0 20-9 19:1 100 61-5 19-2 19:3 100 
1930-31 58-2 21:3 20:5 100 60-0 19-4 20:6 100 
1931-32 59-2 19:9 20:9 100 61:4 18:2 20-4 100 
1932-33 60:2 19-1 20:7 100 61-6 17-6 20:8 100 
1933-34 60°4 18°8 20°8 100 61:5 17°7 20°8 |° 100 
1984~35 60°2 19-1 20°7 100 61:2 179 20°9 100 
1935-36 60:2 19-1 20°7 100 61-1 18-0 20°9 100 
1936-37 60-2 19°0 20°8. 100 61-1 18-0 20°9; 100 
1937-38 60.4 19.6 20.0 100 61.2 18.6 20.2! 100 
1938-39 58°7 20°4 20°9 100 595 19-4 211 100 


t Not available. 


Since 1928-29 the proportion absorbed by materials and fuel in private 
establishments has been somewhat in excess of 61 per ceut., except in the 
years 1930-31 and 1988-39, when it was only 60 per cent. The proportion 
for expenses and profits, ete., has risen slowly from 19 per cent. in 1928-20 
to 21.1 per cent. in 1938-39. : 


The ratio of salaries and wages, which had been about 193 per cent. for 
some years, declined to 18.2 per cent. in 1931-32, and further to 17.6 per 
cent. in 1932-33. It was slightly higher during the next four years and 

“inereased to 19.4 per cent. in 1935-39. : 


The following table shows i each chass of industry in 1988-39 the pro- 
portions which the value of goods manufactured, the cost. of materials used 
and of fuel consumed, the amount. paid in wages and salaries, bore to the 
total output as stated in the manufacturers’ returns.. 

TaBLe 835.—Value of Output, Proportionate Distribution by Industries. 


1938-39, 
Proportionate Value of Manufactured 
Goods represented ty:-~ 
Class of Industry, Salaries 
; ao Fuol, etc. | res Balance, 
per per per per 
Treatment of Non-metalliferous Mine and Quarry] cent. | cent. cent. cent. 
Products . ee ue oe woe eee] G02! 63 19°9 23'6 
Bricks, Pottery, “Glass S45 wae oa we] 93-2 Wel 38°7 270 
Chemicals, Paint, Qil, Grease 9's eas veel 520 17 12:3 340 
Industrial Metals, Machines, Conveyances e| 55°F 4:0 23-2 71 
Precious Motals, Jewellery .., ie we wee] 869: 7 375 239: 
Textiles:and Textile Goods (not Dress) ... vel 58°6 22 231 1} 
Skins, Leather (not Clothing or Footwear) weep 679 17 49-5 109: 
Clothing is ie Meus Gates! soph: tel oh OS OOo | 313 | 185. 
Food. Drink, Tobacco: ‘as ise aa wl 666 9 10°8 207 
Woodworking. Basketware ... sas aoe w| 584 1:2 24-4 16'0 
Furniture, Bedding ee _ es wes w.| 53-9 6-8 293 | 16 
Paper, Printing ae sie oes soe veel 4807 15 29°6: 262. 
Rubber ae aes ‘ies rr ails wee] GA 3:2 25°1 1°6: 
Musical Instruments ... oe iis Ss |  80°9 30 40°5 25°6. 
Miscellaneous Prod'ucts vee cia er “ 459: V7 28:6 23°83 
Heat, Light, Power... se oes ee | 1G | ITS | OS 
Total tes wee wa wee) OOD 35 20'4 _20° rn 


Yor the industries as a whole, the ratio of the total amount of wages to 
the recorded yalue of production, that. is, the value added to raw materials, 
was about 5% per cent, until 1930-31, when a decline occurred as a result. of 
reductions in rates of wages and proportionately greater overhead expenses 
which were a consequence of the smaller turnover. The ratio remained 
about 48 per cent. until 1987-88. During the last two years it has been 
494 per cent. It, varies considerably in different industries, as indicated 
below :— 

TasLe 836.—Ratio of Wages to Value of Production, 1938-39. 


Ratio of Amount of Wages Paid to Value of 


Class of Industry. Production. 
7923-29, | 1981-82. 11935-96. 1 1936-37, | 1937-88, | 1938-39. 
per per per per per per 


Treatment of Non+metallifcrous Mine 
and Quarry Products... 


cent. | cent. cent; cent. | cent, | cent. 
49-8 57-9: 43-1 44-5 45:1 45°8 


Bricks, Pottery, Glass . Li ee | GOO | 59-1 55:2 | 57-0 | 54:6 59:3: 
Chemicals, Paint, Gil, Grease whe ou 38-9 23 8 22°9' | 23-2 | 264 26°5. 
Industrial Metals, Machittes,, Convey. 

alices Nae val OFZ: 688 59-0 57-2 | 59-9 58-4 


Textiles and Textile Goods (nat Dress) 58-5 | 64-3 | 54:5 | 59-4 | COG | 590 
Skins, Leather (not eeenete ot Foot- 
wear). on on aes 
Clothing .. tos eae 
Food, Drink, Tobacco ... one 
Woodworking, Basketware ... “> 
Furniture, Bedding... wen aes 
ad Oe Printing, ... on see se 
Rubber ... sins we “ 
Mintel Instruments... ae et 
Miscellaneous Products... vee we 
Heat, Light, Power ... tee Gs 


Total eee nes eee 


60-4, 62-0 52°8 59-2 62:2 64-2) 
61:6 614 621 60:8 571 62:9 
35-4 38 0 34-7 34:2 34:0 843° 
62-3 61-7 614 | 58-4 60-1 60°6. 
63-6 65-4 633: | 62-5 58-7 646. 
67-1 56-5 63°6 53:2: | 53-4 54-0. 
45-0 47-6 70°3 721 811 16-3 
57-5 | L003 49°8 56-0 551 613 
: 62-3 49-0 459 51-9 50-1 545 
. 21:9 15:2 1@'7 16-5 165 | 168 
52*4. 48-8 | £80 47-7 49°6: 49°4, 


Precious Metals,, ‘Jewellery a s 6he5 | 59-9 | 68-9: | 605 | 58-9 | 6L-O 
l 
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The following statement of principal products embraces those for which 
particulars of quantity and value were collected for the years prior to 
1936-87. Since this year the information has been collected in, respect of 
a comprehensive list of factory products showu in Table 838 :— 


TaBLe 8387—Principal Articles Manufactured, 1928-29 to 1938-39. 


1928-29, | 1937-38. 1938-39, 
Commodities. : i 
Quantity. | Ye at |) Quantity. | Value 2¢ |! Quantity. Nails tt 
£ £ £ 
Wool, Scoured ... —...b. |: 19,649,577 | 2,106,378 || 26,271,253 tt 31,246,493 tt 
roe Tops and Noils ...Ib. 2,274,959 | 301,886 || 6,402,290 | 668,870 || 7,045,824 | 726,784 
eather— 
Dressed and Upper sq.ft. ; § ~f| 25,584,431 | 1,124,498 || 24,229,667 | 1,019,487 
Sole and Harness ...1b. 19,396,616", 1,660,787 { 11/245,143 | ’741'020 || 117119;957 | 664’810 
Soap owas A 483,531 | 1,152,735 453,367 | 1,141,682 487,692 | 1,179,467 
Tallow, Raw ..  ...cwt. 354,566 | 604,165 286,195 | 299,984 269,982 | 237,055 
Bricks... ves 1,000) 437,158 | 1,625,464 351,639 | 1,176,615 379,236 | 1,265,555 
Cement .., «ton 414,918 | 1,744,792 438,267 | 1,463,949 432.487 | 1447/5492 
Timber, Sawn ...100 super ft.| 1,395,207 | 1,750,408 2,889,143 2,811,694 +t 
Steel, Ingots .ton 432,773 tt 1,159,075 | 4,601,363 || 1,169,149 | 4,213,220 
Pig Iron ... Tlton 461,110 tt 929,676 | 2,243,614 || 1,104,605 | 2,664,279 
Bacon and Ham} vlb. | 22,340,106 | 1,163,507 || 20,795,580 tt 21,721,914 tt 
Buttert .. ce, 819,050 | 7,173,369 || 1,035,092 | 7,174,632 || 1,016,346 | 7,103,194 
Cheeset .. 0 ae veel 6,203,409 | 282,755 || 7,701,411 | 337,543 || 7,193,022 | 271,621 
Margarine volb. | 16,627,959 | 551,014 || 24,564,011 | 725,119 |] 26,967,382 | 729,319 
Biscuits ... selb. | 48,289,522 | 1,462,757 || 43,262,602 1,528,301 |} 44,559,455 | 1,627,393 
Ice ...ton 258,833 | 603,605 218,851 | 406,126 232,747 | 488,157 
‘Aerated Waters, ete, |..gal. 6,980,373}, 1,071,897 || 8,391,785 | 923,700 |) 9,827,640 | 1,032,955 
Jams and Presetves :..1b. | 30,579,055 | 755,268 || 51,579.868 | 1,056,639 || 53:924;197 | 112057173 
Pickles and Sauces —...pint. | 10,419,549 | 528,713 | 8,777,875 | '419,790 || 9,249,001 | °453,633 
Flow, ton (2,0001b.)} 449,011 | 4,977,770 476,881 | 4,941,825 547,162 | 3,866,163 
Bran, ae etn 87,259 | 559,012 96,155 | 614.535 107,779 | 599,810 
Pollard... ...ton 95,641 | 645,204 106,733 | 707,735 121,154 | 662,125 
Meat, Preserved in Tins. ..Ib. 4,251,040 ; 172,627 || 5,298,672 194,082 || 3,377,960 124,251 
Sugar, Raw (94 net titre). tons 17,434 | 864,176 47,077 | 764,385 45,106 | 747,502 
Beer and Stout ... .gal, | 29,420,920 | 3,176,085 || 31,630,132 | 3,284,751 || 33,899,022 | 3,465,199 
Tobacco .. wIb. | 10,134,242 | 3,064,680 || 10,864,782 | 3,833,149 || 10,755,820 | 3,738,704 
Cuarsttee ne Cigars aie, ] 5,203,558 | 1,790,628 || 4;520,649 | 2’314,568 || 4,531,058 | 2'286,593 
ot oolen a&#n orste 
iS sq. yds.| 5,743,788 | 1,293,288 |! 10,995,617 | 2,212,913 || 12,373,749 | 2,341,092 
Socks and Stockings doz. prs.| 1,142,192 | 1,343,990 1,381,565 892,269 1,104,417 828,039 
Kuitted Goods—Woollen No. | 1,397,172 | 538,395 || 2,794,156 | 603,670 |] 3,073,220 | 560,428 
- Cotton No. { 5,609,330 | 297,073 || 3,749,028 | 237,194 || 4,641,432 | 272,892 
ack Art Silk No. Heine preeee 6,284,172 ataes 6,444,504 688,819 
Hats and Caps ... 860, 48,29 3,746.04 1448, 988 tt 
Boots, Shoes and Slippers prs. | 5,108,946 | 2,627,028 || 7857,672 | 2,558,943 || 7,874,362 | 2,600,788 
Goloshes & Rubber Shoes prs, | 2,294,682 | 352,793 || 2,924,638 | 428,834 || 8,557,914 | 457,170 
Rubber Tyres... ... No. 670,952 | 1,703,780 631,890 | 1,350,833 662,736 | 1,233,832 
Gas * 1,000 cub. ft.) 10,683,530 | 2,139,694 || 10,677,273 | 1,501,328 || 10,896,185 | 1,546,562 
Coke og we ton 1,003,626 | 1,441,321 |) 1,477,736 | 1,579,540 || 1,548,521 | 1,639,684 
Electricity 1,000 units| 959,985 | 4,930,839 || 1,816,814 | 5,244,866 |] 1,948,489 | 5,602,877 
Motor Bodies ...  ...No. 18,321 | 845,727 7,022 | 597,742 5,571 | 486,055 
t Dozens. t Exclusive of quantity made on farms, § Ib. +t Not ayailablo. 
i 


The commodities shown above represent about 30 per cent. of the total 
The list is exclusive of most of the pro- 


value of the factory output. 


ducts of metal and machinery works which in 


1938-39 contributed 


£79,863,002 or nearly 87 per cent. of the total as well as of the printing 
and furniture trades, the combined output of which was £15,932,848 or 7 
per cent, of the total value of factory output. 


FACTORIES. . 959 


Information relating to a number of the principal articles produced 
in the year 1938-89 is shown in the following table in which the total 
recorded production of each article is classified according to its appropriate. 
industry. In some cases portion of the output may have been made ag, by- 
products in establishments classified in other groups of industry. For 
exaniple, coke is made in both coke works and gas works, but the total out- 
put of coke is shown below in Class I which relates to the treatment of 
non-inetalliferous mine and quarry products. 


The details here shown are a sumnmary only of information available 
as to articles manufactured. More detailed information is available 
from statistical records and is published fully in comparative tables in the 
Statistical Register. 

Particulars of articles produced in only one or two factories cannot be 
published, because the disclosure of the contents of any individual return 
is prohibited by the Census Act, 1901. 


TarLE 838.—Principal Articles Manufactured in N.S.W. 1988-39. 


Description. Quantity. ae : 
Ciass I.—Treatment of Non-metalliferous Mine aud Quarry Products. 
£ 

Coke .. ‘ ie at re ay «tous 1,548,521 1,639,684 
Motor spirit (from coal) A ave vie is .. =gals.| 3,669,077 171,972 
Sulphate of ammonia tee te Mes an «. tons 20,960 192,639 
Tar— 

Crude Sb ie isi at ane bes a. gals.| 24,310,282 255,666 

Refined... vi ee avs ee ea 2,988,064 47,506 
Cement, Portland grey ey wes ies va .. tons 432,487 | 1,447,542 
Cement pipes ae bis aa sie ee at (a) 251,210 
Cement building sheets... fa aie sis sq. yds.| 5,290,851 420,956 
Fibrous plaster slieets ; 3 2,671,076 239,631 
Building and roofing material with paper or felt ‘pase sq. yds.| 1,455,959 55,105 
Lime— 

Quick int er a iis “a5 ies «. tons 29,690 69,308 

Hydrated ... ba ine ee igs tua we. fe 10,731 35,597 

Agricultural o sis wes oa cae rey: 5,629 7,468 

Cuass II.—Bricks, Pottery, Glass, etc. 
Bricks—Building ... vas ne guy ie + 1,000 379,236 1,265,555 
Fire bricks and blocks t's san An wats wine me AD 19,070 310,895 
Floor and wall tiles ... tee ag ae a sq. yds. 82,154. 39,468 
Roofing tiles ... es ove oes wee sais «1,000 20,129 305,980 
Earthenware pipes ... os Pee ae eee nee wee (a) 402,613 
Terra cotta ... eas ea ona ta tae vs sats (a) 51,585 
Sanitary earthenwaro a ane _ ae aes ‘igi (a) 109,409 
Domestic earthenware si a ia oe vee ve (a) 27,682 
Glass bottles ... wie ae as a ah ae ves (a) 736,925 
Crass I1I.—Chemicals, Dyes, Paint, Oils, etc. 

Sulphuric acid wh ida ee ns ar .. ton8 85,503 (b) 
Hydrochloric acil ... was as ges he. oss 1,502 (0) 
Cosmetic cre:ms and lotions. a ise dec we CWh, 5,804. 133,366 
Sodium silicate pis Wa nd ee ae .. Ib] 10,348,740 49,152 
Pharmaceutical products... on io rr ive sia (a) 2,204,682 
Tooth paste and powder... aah me ai oe ne (a) 276,946 
Disinfectants ate re (a) 90,1384 
Insecticides He pth ott Saat ae? Heh see (a) 144,732 
Sprays ne wie sai as ‘i sits sy tes (a) 37,956 
Weed-killers ... sare es Ses As me = beh (a) 10,764 
Toilet lanoline os ws i re a3 vis” Sh 12,434 2,114 


a Quantity not available. b Value not available, 
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1938-39-—continued. 


Description. 


Class TII.—Chemicals, Dyes, Paint, Oils, ete.—continued. 


Water paints re 
‘Oil paints, ready mixed and other.. re 
‘Colours see 
Varnishes 
Kalsomine 
Lacquer— 
Clear iss 0% tas 
Colours é 
Thinners 
Bnamels 
Stains (oil) : ‘hs ss on 
Whitelead ... ee se sia 
Zine oxide 
‘Zine oxide paste 
Putty .. ie vee 
Synthetic finishes... — 
Rubbing compounds 


Oil— 
. Castor eae ane eat 
Linseed aie pee : ae 


Neatsfoot ... 5 16 eae ees 
Coco-nut (refined) ive 


Coco-nut (unrefined) line ab ae 

Peanut uae nae sins Pa a 

Lubricating es ies ioe a 
Grease it ate be 
Coco-nut cake and meal ise ee ove 
Linseed cake and meal Bits ax oe 
Tallow, raw ... ~ ie ee See 
Glue pieces and sinews ae nats eee 
Glue ... re 555 ie 
Soap— 

Household ... a : 

Toilet oP sve a ane 

Sand ri e 


Soft and other 
Soap extracts ‘and powders eae 
‘Cleansers and ier powders ... 
Glycerine—Refined ., ine 


Soda crystals ane 

Talcum powder me 46 se wes 
Stearine ee ots aes tiie ses 
Manures 


Printers’ ink ... oe 
Printers’ rollers ae 
Writing ink ... 


Polishes ise ae sea 
Paste ... wee 

Mucilage ite 

Other adhesives 

‘Tennis gut 


Crass IV.—Industrial Metals, Machines, 


Pig-iron acd ie 
Steel ingots .. 
Fabricated str uctural steel .. 


| Quantity. ta 
£ 

ai eee Ib.| 4,307,304 80,610 
ads .. gals.| 1,694,656 | 1,060,310 
Tb.| 6,035,807 62,117 

gals.| 1,845,104 (6) 
Ib} 4,046,276 61,484 
gals 56,139 39,169 
5 316,357 245,197 
. a 300,964 93,155 
. Pa 147,520 150,249 
See. #259 85,131 47,524 

ewt. 99,742 (b) 
n 11,376 158,577 
33 18,141 51,431 
5 20,789 22,488 
ww. gals. 369,879 360,050 
Ib. 264,395 11,503 
. vee gal 61,193 18,611 
is Fs 2,153,127 409,916 
vee ceo 40,107 7,427 
‘ .. tons 1,847 73,089 
tee . tons 12,017 233,808 
ve $5 1,751 77,658 
‘ . gal. 756,927 62,678 
she lb. 6,338,279 56,379 
wes «tons. 8,353 50,483 
_ to 14,650 148,859 
aes corey) 13,499 237,055 
a ” 8,171 21,206 
. : cwt. 11,720 25,404 
. a 9s 321,957 567,303 
ess 9p 107,390 531,015 
ey) 42,718 63,208 
. Sued, ° <i 15,627 17,041 
. Row d 35 60,102 102,769 
ten Ai .p 9h 28,502 76,025 
SRS. “uatin y 18,964 106,837 
we . ” 48,893 16,964 
ey an lb. 126,657 27,282 
a5 ve CWh 27,291 28,794 
ae as oy 767,854 268,778 
ee “ ass (a) 188,654 
. (a) 11,582 
* _ (a) 28,328 
. (a) 279,081 
ies (a) 19,599 
_ {a) 9,903 
ser wea (a) 33,058 
» hanks 507,679 75,032 

Implements and Conveyances. 

tons] 1,104,605 , 2,664,276 
3 1,169,249 | 4,213,220 
= 49,956 | 1,368,569 


@ Quantity not available. 


b Value not available. 
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; te TABLE 888.—Principal Articles Manufactured in N.S.W., 


1988-89—continued. 


g6r 


Description. 


Quantity. 


¥alue at 
Works. 


Class TV.—Industrial Metals, Machines, Implements and Conveyances—continued. 


‘Mining and excavating machinery... 
Weighing machinery and appliances : 
Laundry machinery (other than household) 


Refrigerating machinery (other than household)... 


Woodworking machinery 
Metalworking ey 
Printing machinery . 
‘Textile machinery 
Refrigerators—Household . 
Furniture of iron and steel | 
‘Metal window frames 
Lawnmowers 
Bolts and nuts 
“Washers 2 Bee ee ae 
‘Railway and deck spikes su sen oe 
®prings— 
Vcahomopils oe vas bes wee 
Other ae a eee oe 
‘Spades and. shovels .. ie at in 
‘Water meters a ves wi eee 
‘Brass and copper utensils .., vet ae 
Aluminium utensils ... 


Non-ferrous alloy steam, gas ‘and water. fittings as 


Non-ferrous alloy window and door fittings 
Milk cans... fe ms ae vee 
‘Packers’ cans.. 
Household utensils of sheet iron and steel 
‘Ploughs 63 re “ee tee 
‘Cultivators... ie ar ee 
Harrows Ff ae ee wis _ 
‘Chaffeutters ... . ve 
Dairy aud butter- making machinery 
Internal combustion engines (petrol) 
JMarine engines (petrol) 
Railway cars and wagons ... 
®Stoves— 

Wood, coal'‘and coke burning 

Gas 

Electric ... 

Other Heating .. . 
‘Yencing wire (excluding woven) 


“Wire, other iron and steel Se fencing- wire) i ” 


Wire gates 
Nails ... 


Pipes— Wrought, welded, black and d galvaniged | ab tee ry 


Pipe fittings... : 

Motor chassis assembled— 
Imported car see vee 
Imported truck— 

Spark plug ignition 
‘Compression ignition (Diesel type) 

‘Motor bodies assembled te 

iMotor bodies made— 

Car... a 

Passenger buses 

"Trucks, utilities, and vans. 

‘Other, etc. os 
Motor cycle sideears : 
“Bicycles Re a on 


ade wens Stone 


£ 
198,206 
42,188 
39,973 
836,028 
46,271 
184,594 
10,879 
10,793 
509,863 
85,232 
80,155 
36,595 
266,753 
8,221 
5,642 


159,044 
89,200 
17,733 
45,476 
43,678 
137,C40 
161,582 
31,f25 
16,160 
1,485,909 
194,584. 
2,761 
77,022 
354. 
2,473 
14,403 
54,430 
30,235 

406,790 


87,780 
181,309 
75,582 
34,239 
413,262 
1,420,332 
79,002 
157,195 
1,158,420 
313,421 


() 


*496 25 —B @ Quantity not available. 


-® ¥alue not available. 
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Taste 888.—Principal Articles Manufactured in N.S.W., 


1938-89—continued. 


Description. 


| Quautity. | 


Value at 
Works. 


Crass TV.—Industrial Metals, Machines, Implements and Conveyanzes—continued. 


Motor car— 

Axles ee te ie oi 

Radiator cores a 

Pistons 

Piston rings Seg AAS 

Gears sea sae ae is 
Dynamos— 

Alternating current = 

Direct current... vee aes 
Electric motors— 

Alternating current 

Direct current wes <3 
Transformers and converters. Ss ise 
Electric batteries 
Accumulators (car and radio) 
Telephone and telegraph apparatus 
Electric meters a 


Electric regulating, starting a and controlling apparatus: 


Household fittings (switches, fuses, etc.) .. 


Small household electro mechanical appliances bs 


Other domestic cooking BEBnaneee ee 
Electric heating apparatus .. oo tee 
Wireless chassis made . tee nee 
Complete wireless sets assembled . tos 
Parts for receiving sets... sie Ss 
Wireless transmitting apparatus ... tee 
Other wireless apparatus... _ to 


Sie a. No. 
ee fea oe 
” 
9? 

. < No. 
. o 
* ”? 
” 
» ”? 
oes ; a5 
ais 5 

No. 


wee 


CLass VI.—Textiles and Textile Goods. 


Cotton tweed, denims and other piece Bene 
Woollen cloth and tweed i05 
Worsted cloth 
Serge ... 
Flannel tee tae tee 
Blankets te fas 
Stockings and socks— 
Men’s— 
Wholly of wool 
Wholly of other materials 
Mixtures of wool 


Mixture of artificial silk ey os 
Mixture of cotton ase one ves 
Women’s— 


Wholly of wool se 
Wholly of silk ... é 
Wholly of artificial silk 
Wholly of cotton 
Silk mixture aes 
Artificial silk mixture ... 
Other mixtures 
Children’s— 
Wholly of wool : 
Wholly of other materials 
Mixtures of wool 
Mixtures of artificial sill 
Mixtures of cotton aan 


a Quantity not available. 


sq. yds, 
” 
o 
” 
” 
. : pair 
doz. pairs 
” 
2? 
2 
ove ” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
”» 
: » 
x ” 
* ” 
* ” 


10,769 
17,104 
16,947 
1,301,365 
(a) 


63 
329 


26,538 
133 
118,535 
9,761,950 
414,948 


(a) 
115,460 


1,908,920 
1,681,664 
10,523,972 
168,113 
575,359 
106,447 


47,762 
11,986 
92,403 
37,949 


32,525 _ 


19,607 
144,166 
55,852 
9,529 
149,572 
126,545 
14,856 


89,772 
3,937 
52,157 
203,439 
12,360 


£ 
8,987 
33,042 
9,842 
55,447 
91,982 


4,062 
10,562 


294,441 
36,363 
298,019 
433,125 
543,659 
115,481 
182,080 
462,524 
51,417 
20,846 
32,378 
112,294 
578,531 
(b) 
296,160 
126,174 
127,976 


244,667 
215,226 
2,109,301 
26,465 
54,197 
113,668 


£ 
30,722 

6,413 
63,321 
15,346 
15,045 


11,381 
161,449: 
29,682 
5,779 
233,381 
73,730 
8,405 


58,575. 
1,997 
29,771 
71,754 
6,788 


b Value not available. 
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TaBLE 888,—Principal Articles Manufactured in N.S.W,, 
1988-89—continued. 


Description. | Quantity, ane ey 
Cuass 1V.—Testile and Textile Goods.—continued. 
Knitted apparel— 

Underwear— £ 
Wool or eontaining wool ek vibe va wee =< 02. 149,591 117,378 
Artificial silk... vs hae is wes «8 3 504,341 615,048 
Cotton ... oy We ie wee est ved PP 337,123 206,453 
Other... See ie wee eee 3 42,166 21,742 

Women’s and girls” nightwear— ; 
Artificial silk ... ai wee ase toy ‘es 3 23,993 57,438 
Other... ace see ee 6,252 14,117 

Women’s and girl’s costumes, dresses or robes ia vse $5 9,863 17,755 
Bathing suits—- 
Wool or containing wool ie as ite ie 3 51,379 207,752 
Other... ‘ atu wee ae ‘6 1,674 7,101 
Cardigans, jumpers, sweaters, ete. — 
Chest under 34 inches— 
Wool or Si ig wool ... ae sie ae . 16,404 46,386 
Artificial silk .. sea ta’ we ee ass 53 5,296 10,248 
Cotton oe sa ae ack ea ‘9 14,981 22,588 
Chest, 34 inches and over— 
Wool or containing wool... oor a vee 3 35,310 177,220 
Cotton és iat pe ies vee ives. =! aye 23,708 25,532 
Other ... die ar aoe aes one Pen » 4,633 6,661 
Twine— 
Binder and shop ... ee is ves eal we owt, 20,128 97,292 
Other aes Si ae ae oe ae oS 1,243 12,164 
Waterproofed piece goods ist eit Sade iss 8q. yds. 41,367 9,799 
Tarpaulins ... ii Hace a os sis <a tie (a) 92,841 
Sails... ra on ‘ae we ass ae aus ioe (a) 59,536 
Tents ... uaa Tr evs 14g avs iva +e 438 (a) 8,795 
Flour bags... ae aes ve was ‘as ws No 12,950,583 178,441 
Crass VII.—Skins and Leather. 
Scoured wool ae tas tae a eee ae lb.| 31,246,493 (b) 
Pelts ... one ae is bns ihe nee we No 1,752,626 (b) 
Leather— 

Sole ae dak is a us ste cae Ib.} 10,369,070 593,827 

Harness, ete. nie vee nia re wie ie $5 314,180 24,687 

Upholstery ‘ Wes tag aie wo BQ. ft, 1,828,882 80,586 

Dressed and upper ‘from hides soul abe pee ae +6 6,099,429 283,308 

Dressed and upper from hides .., ov dee ves Tb. 436,707 46,296 

Dressed leather from skins— 

Calf mn ae ees Sie roe ses we sq. ft.) 5,812,393 293,068 

Goat sie ave oa ¥a5 oe see ae os 4,136,808 257,457 

Sheep sie it or ass ass <a ry 7,793,737 159,885 

All other... ore ate base” 387,300 25,769 

‘Rough tanned hides —Splite—Dressed tes ses rT 1,224,187 28,374. 
Rough tanned ae a sits as aa Ib. 919,591 17,502 
Basils . viel uve ate ue nis ‘ 1,386,207 15,442 
“Harness—Single set .. soe ate vie tis we = No. 347 1,774 
‘Saddles ne at ua avs ate a ced Gs 3,417 14,179 
Collars re ies aia ts aces oe ae 4,860 4,640 
Trunks es ae ee hiss ua vee ae 3 2,444, 7,423 
Suitcases igs ae de Pais os sais was 9 384,325 150,069 
Handbags... ie oe ee aoe ase me i" 472,343 171,217 
School bags ... ae — ue sit Ae “ ‘19,807 2,648 
Machine poling Slee thie’ hig ase ase wee aa Ib. 258,595 73,315 
Leather coats one aia ee ie ais w= No. 12,029 (() 


a@ Quantity not avaflable, b Value not available. 
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TABLE 888.—Principal Articles Manufactured in N.S.W., 


1988-39—continued. 


Value at 


Description. Quantity. Works. 
Crass VIIT.—Clothing. 
Articles made from woven piece goods — 

Men’s and boys’— £ 
Shirts ... doz. 334,649 (b): 
Collars (including those made. for sale with shirts 

shown above) <i ae * 124,189 (b) 
Undershints, underpants and combinations See ~ 144,499 (b) 
Pyjamas ns rc ate $65 ade ee + 103,294 (b) 
Handkerchiefs ... . ive re aoe ais Bs 806,089 (b) 
Neckties 2 ons ees c Ste 3 280,294 () 
Garters and. hose suspenders i ian say vie 55. 24,439 10,255 
Braces... te ose Wy: er see i 48,662 37,594 

Women’s anc girls’ — , 

Underwear ‘ eas eee wee see a3 316,854 (b) 
Pyjamas and nightdresses saa eas aoe tes 35; 51,744 (b) 
Handkerchiefs ... ke is oe or 5 839,349 (b) 
Corsets and corselets ee nen aes es cere Se 46,102 316,932: 
Brassieres... ao ans Se aes eek es yi 35,424 75,401 
Leather gloves— 
Dress ag _ mae ioe ee wie We 9 1,265 6,546. 
Working... se ee ae ied eh iis i 33,553 22,179: 
Umbrellas... oul ws ae ay sot sas _ 16,847 71,91b 
Hats— : 

Fur felt... vei es bes ee ae ves “3 80,600 (b) 

Wool felt... = eas ots Sp se een’ Se 85,322 (0) 

Straw— 

Men’s and boys’ ss wet ws soy uh a3: |, 30,311 (b) 
Women’s aud girls’... be a3 bee sas 5 109,368 (b) 
Other eas se us +e hes eon <n 3 43,839 (bd) 
Caps (all kinds) - Bey. Te Sex ie as al 30,145 (db) 
Boots—Leather— 

Men’s rn re aes to: ted ios we pair 610,261 310,834- 

Women’s ... nis nn vis an seu ase is 2,417 2,228; 

Children’s ... sts ise see ae £6 Boe 2 25,666 8,852 

Shoes—Leather— 

Men’s wa fe sai _ os ihe see yi 1,140,741 567,585- 

Women’s ... pe win’ ove re ai es = 1,853,980 | 1,072,942 

Children’s ... Se aes ses ss 1,057,618 266,715: 

Boots and shoes, other than leather — 

Men’s as ts als ea ses ees uae Ss 13,028 5,710 

Women’s ... ozs ene rer ays ee it oe 20,810 9,850. 

Children’s .... ids aa tie ast 3 42,716 6,448. 

Slippers—Felt and Pabnie 

Mon’s he Dee. ear aci, Laver . Geis. yay 209,195 27,013 

Women’s ... chs as os es as ea’ 3 1,520,007 158,076- 

Children’s .... es es fee ‘ie a ose a 419,531 21,316. 

Shippers—Leather— 

Men’s ieee Me i a eee ‘is eee an 232,634 46,629: 

Women’s ... re ite vie a aoe nt ; 640,742 89,751 

Children’s ... ig oes eee Sie san 5 84,997 6,839. 

Uppers made for sale. ve aes ave ae aes » 17,133 6,129: 
Soles nrade for sale: . sae a oe ee ees 5 726,544 40,624. 
Boot and shoe adcessoriag tod (a) 147,821. 
Crass [X.—Jood, Drink and Tobacco. 
Flour ... is os or bse tons (2,000 1b.) 547,162 | 3,866,162. 
Bran—W heaten tax an a ey er, a 107,779 599,810 
Pollard—Wheaten ... Pes ua re ae ke 53 121,154 6623125 
Wheatmeal ... iv eu re wae wd we GW]. 287,836 121,252 


& Quantity not available. 6 Value not available, 
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y TasLe 838.—Principal Articles Manufactured in N.S.W., 
1988-89—continued. 
Description Quantity. Yeueab 
Cuass IX—Food, Drink, and Tobacco—(continued) £ 
Breakfast foods—(Made from Wheat)... ies vee CWE. 140,645 347,637 
- 3 Other sek “sek nies ies <9 109,904 520,472 
Oatmeal iat Tes Rie iva yak Mee hin HY 82,706 167,554 
Maizemeal ... ae eae tis tas ‘eee vee oe 40,389 18,412 
Semolina ee can a ase Sei eid wie 39 38,230 14,801 
Sharps and screenings ee ae as si bushels 335,791 27,019 
Rice... i fae one Pes sas ae a cwt. 340,476 320,258 
Rice meal... any ‘ie ae hss oom Bes tee 55,366 12,011 
Rice flour... ei Fa is wis wit 5e 27,641 19;048 
Macaroni and vermicelli whe eee wee maa eid > Yee 33,486 52,279 
Biscuits ae sea aes ies wae wis evi lb.| 43,611,260 1,591,740 
Ice cream cones : ae or ink wes axe 4 948,195 35,583 
Sugar raw (94 net titre) me deg aes obs .. tons 45,106 747,502. 
Confectionery— 
Chocolate ... a wes on wae wee ove Tb.| 21,988,214 1,397,797 
Other sis Hex am wna ee ee % 26,810,961 1,503,044 
Jamis, conserves and jellies te tee vas ase » | 20,684,787 528,049 
Fruit preserved. n liquid ee ies » | 28,387,122 507,032. 
Vegetables preserved in liquid (including asparagus) sie ss 4,902,288 170,092. 
Tomato pulp ae _ ep we CWE 55,156 (b) 
Fruit pulp... nis a ve eee oes a 35 15,126 (b) 
Crystallized fruit ... eee ca sels as a 3 337,489 18,197 
Candied-pesl sc, sak: usu aie “Ale cuses cake oe 564,279 14,719 
Pickles at sis 36 as it; ahs .. pints} 1,939,191 81,703 
Sauce— : 
Tomato ... ite ies a _ see asd” cys 3,607,535 157,243- 
Other os ss Wie? . Sets ves Ae eon, Nos 3,702,275 214,687 
Soup— 
Toinato ... se sve Bs Hs eee tee, «3s 581,656 21,096 
Other ass ane a jes isa ae See? 305 570,884 27,785 
eee eee nes oi ue sk a we gals. 1,817,332 52,157 
Butter.. wns ese wes or te a ais Ib.| 113,840,734 | 7,103,194 
Cheese.. ioe vis ies oes vee ‘ee ee fe 7,193,022 271,621 
Bacon and ham tae abe tee wee tee _ » | 21,721,914 (b) 
Milk— 
Condensed ... ee sae aay os as fre a 3,815,546 89,013 
Concentrated ane Sas see wee aie ame sy 2,332,097 39,619 
Powdered ... ie ote ose oe wee ous 5 2,551,748 135,132. 
Preserved meat see acs see ois a aie os 2,660,825 78,285 
Preserved tongues... ne ies ie os sts 55 717,135 45,966 
Meat extracts sea ie és att Sas és ‘a 171,763 22,834 
Margarine— 


Table toe tee ons aon see aoe das ” 4,492,247 162,692 
Other eos oan on oes wes tes as 9 | 22,475,085 566,627 


Dripping bes ave ae ost lb 2,341,973 34,909 
Cocow and chocolate (potable) we ab ane aes 5 945,888 36,823 
Coffee ,.. von Me 2a a 12. tie out . 1,617,370 129,141 
Pepper ve wei oes ay is wat a8 3 388,505 14,874 
Spices eed ee sci aaa as ek _ * 175,632 10,773 
Mustard ae so wn wea oi wists Be cs 600,876 87,935 
Curry .. see iia out 20 wiv wah Ib. 195,900 10,712 
Custard ‘powder ati ots si ore ais sa 5 2,019,088 80,293 
Saline powders: wee or ek sity ce ae a 1,096,636 48,077 
Flavouring essences ... tes see Se ih gals. 18,084 32,974 
Peanut butter con os ‘sie ee a a lb. 1,154,457 85,099 
Icing sugar... atu ou we Son ane ae s 9,077,191 145,481 


Starch ‘ oe oa ou wes ste a. =ewt. 20,934 27,521 
Baking powder das we fe oe ies tee lb.) 1,484,750 | = 101,496 


—= 


a Quantity not available. bd Value not.available. 
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Description, Quantity. Soh ae 
Crass T[X.—Food, Drink, and Tobacco—continued. £ 
Self-raising flour one vee cwt, 249,990 295,589 
Jelly crystals lb. 3,060, 132 153,967 
Ice eee tons 232,747 438,157 
Ice cream a gals. 2,232,760 773,761 
Aerated waters as ies 12 5 7,101,315 641,884 
Syphons (No. 1,910,656) _ 358,249 46,725 
Cordials me 346 ve gals. 265,858 126,887 
Pure fruit jugs a 53,395 16,226 
Syrups . i - 157,888 59,860 
Hop and ginger beer. a 1,852,504 125,362 
Ale and beer—Bulk 8 27,174,284 | 2,213,128 
Ale and beer—Bottled 33 6,724,739 | 1,252,071 
Wine— 
Beverage ... acy Tr as ive nee re iy 1,106,542 104,896 
For distillation .., int ass he : : ‘ 1,105,486 57,300 
Malt ... ra ity in ses ite ie bush 640,915 211,627 
Tobacco— 
Plug oe oe 2 es ay wide see lb.| 1,798,705 508,496 
Flake i's tis ete i aie a ss 33 5,272,078 | 1,971,057 
Fine cut... wld oes bs ‘ies ies re 3 3,690,037 | 1,259,151 
Cigarettes... sts bg Bee sie “i oes on 4,496,428 | 2,254,936 
Cigars she ‘ied ree ide eae ies 3 54,630 31,657 
Casings— 
Beef - ae ee ind te wo ews. 8,411 11,628 
Mutton and Jamb | ei “f es 5 Pry 5,832 82,772 
Pig .. 862 11,943 
Cuass X. Woodworking and "Basketware. 
Rough sawn timber— 
Local— 
Hardwoods ise nee Rei os super ft.| 129,510,433 (b) 
Pines . m wee te : S 36,888,165 (b) 
Other softwoods. : Ff 12,951,887 (0) 
ee (interstate or overseas)-— 
Hardwoods oa 7,267,511 (0) 
Softwoods “ 94,551,343 (b) 
Hewn Timber— 
Piles, poles, spars, logs, ete, cub, ft 133,173 12,005 
Palings—Split ... fen sup. ft 285,307 2,640 
Sleepers—Sawn 55 421,499 4,189 
Palings—Sawn 95 3,413,879 26,264 
Shingles—Sawn % 25,440 392 
Pickets . - 113,225 1,097 
Vioorboards— 
Australian timber 3 27,485,505 311,397 
Imported timber .., a 2,837,266 57,581 
Weatherboards— 
Australian timber ci 8,802,107 108,532 
Imported timber ... . ie Fy 914,884 17,641 
Other dressed timber, linings, ete. - 28,863,077 645,285 
Plywood “s eee super ft. solid) 4,536,377 249,341 
Vencers 3} PF 1,187,073 65,353 
Joinery a fe (a) 1,441,864. 
Casks ... . No 32,580 (b) 
Box shooks 2a a 145,939 
Boxes—Butter No 2,936,040 183,618 
Cases—Fruit .. . wae 53 3,978,313 145,618 
All other boxes, cases ‘and crates oe ies (2) 514,578 
Axe handles ... gross 2,594 7,908 
Broom, mop, tool, and other handles 5 25,741 29,024 
Firewood - tons 64,145 46,024 
Timber, kiln- dried super. ft. 7,002,947 (b) 


a Quantity not available. 


6 Value not available, 
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continued. 
Description. Quantity. ae 
Crass X.—Woodworking and Basketware—continued. £& 
Baskets eee ea soe (a) 9,127 
Seagrass and bamboo furniture ss abs Sas (a) 46,475 
Crass XI.—Furniture, Bedding, etc. . 
Perambulators (including paler © and strollers) «. No. 42,282 73,933 
Furniture any ae : tee wes we ase (@) 2,418,014 
Picture and mirror frames ee paw ee iia on Ee (a) 68,940 
Wireless cabinets... sa aay see re we No. 133,760 287,737 
Mattresses—Spring .. se abe sie sec 53 80,640 88,224 
Inner spring wie 55 25,907 78,105 
Other bedding and pillows .. a aie ie sae oy (a) 383,598 
Down quilts ... F ius ae on ws NO: 24,465 40,111 
Blinds and Avwnings—Outdoor ais ee ise ae sha (a) 61,245 
Other ez fae oes - (a) 207,452 
Ciass XII.—Paper, Stationery, Printing Bookbinding ete. 
Cardboard boxes... (a) 1,038,051 
Envelopes... a ae! es cee oo ae ta (a) 163,946 
Exercise books, etc. Sat oe ae Se rr a (a) 198,811 
Paper bags . wae se (a) 296,621 
Paper containers Sos a ne Jas ta Pe (a) 181,221 
Writing pads iss aie ae aes aay (a) 100,640 
Cigarette papers... vb ; why thousand 1,770,079 53,333 
Grads Xt, —Rubber. 
Rubber boots and shoes at vie «= pair) = 3,557,914 457,170 
Rubber hose—Garden and other ... ase tee cer ft.) 5,517,879 102,084 
Rubber tyres... Pon vw. =No. 662,736 | 1,233,832 
Ciass pane —"Musical Instruments. 
Pianos ea ss re wed re er ww No 1,004 62,414 
Cass XY.—Miscellaneous Products. 
Buttons wee se oe ane tea aa as (a) 31,689 
Buckles, clasps, slides bea i cr sta a ee (a) 21,921 
Casein products wes oes aes ave ees _ we (a) 11,648 
Brushes— 
Hair and cloth .., ee ie sie on +e. gross 2,513 27,588 
Nail at ote a ae eis eed Nn gs 2,376 6,366 
Tooth be ae iss ei aoe oe sae 8 31,228 99,519 
Scrubbing .. . ace ove _ ai waa’ “39 2,733 9,953 
Shaving... see ies he a8 ay) 459 3,637 
Paint and varnish... ie vant i's an aay - es 6,880 59,114 
Other ake a es wes oes ae acs ass 2,723 23,522 
Brooms— 
Millet one ae as wee wie ar Sees. Say 4,840 67,080 
Bassine ses ee eee eae sy 1,382 15,520 
Hair eae rey ee ies wae 305 etsy wos 913 17,441 
Mopstve - ae oe hay gaa Sin «ee en 8 2,602 14,802 
Toys ... Sib aie ie cas ‘ia Ses (a) 216,371 
Tennis racquet ‘frames ais wet see is vee = OZ. 9,348 100,875 
Golf clubs... aoe uss a6 woe dee oe 3 6,586 70,841 
Electricity— Crass XVI.—Heat, Light, and Power. 
Generated and sold ie dis a + 1,000 units. 1,608,269 | 5,602,877 
Used in pereeuing station ae se be oe 87,913 ca 
Lost ie awe wai os 137,358 
Generated in factories for own use wis bi.” 35 114,949 
e Total Electricity generated ave ae eS 1,948,489 
as— 
Sold ie tos wae es ».» 1,000 enb ft.} 9,330,921 | 1,546,562 
Used in own works be See as ave 35 55 80,565 oes 
Lost vies vee tes ee Seer ps a 1,484,699 
Total gas Sed see ae ie se oye 10,896,185 


a Quantity not available. b Value not available. 
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INDIVIDUAL INDUSTRIES.{ 
Cement Works. 


The extensive deposits of limestone and shale in New South Wales are 
used for making cement in five establishments situated in proximity to 
the supplies of raw material and coal mines. 


Table 839.—Cement Works. 


Items. | 1920-21. | 1928-29, | 1931-32. | 1037-38. 1088-30, 
‘Number of Establishments .., 2 3 5 5 5 5 
Average Number of Employees* ... 642 1,143 465 973 931 
Total Horse-power installed... v| 12,705 29,227 31,309 44,258 48,495 


‘Value of Land and Buildings £) 241,815 | 641,130 | 672,905 | 591,038 | 586,510 
Value of Plant and Machinery £| 655,258 |1,506,485 [1,246,887 | 956,660 |1,059,604 
Salaries and Wages paid £| 143,176 | 327,308 | 123,216 | 269,917 | 246,490 
Value of Fuel and Power used £| 61,838 | 259,110 92,563 | 216,983 | 202,961 
Value of Materials used is £| 193,107 | 499,819 | 111,799 | 345,998 | 385,428 
Value of Output an aoe £| 592,707 |1,744,792 | 459,841 |1,469,686 |1,453,599 
Value of Production ... ee £| 337,762 | 985,863 | 255,479 | 906,655 | 865,210 
‘Cement Made ... tee a tons] 159,979 | 414,913 | 116,943 | 438,267 | 432,487 


* Average over whole year. 
The output of cement declined by 72 per cent. between 1928-29 and 
1931-82, but in 1987-88 it was 5 per cent. greater than the quantity pro- 
duced in 1928-29. There was a slight decline in 1938-39, 


Gass anp Guass Borrim Works. 
Substantial progress. has heen made in recent years in the manufacture 
of glass and glass bottles in New South Wales. Particulars of the factories 
are shown ‘below :— 


Taste 840.—Glass and Bottle Works. 


Items. 1920-21, | 1928-29. | 1931-32. }| 1037-38. .) 1938-30, 
Nuniber of Establishments... val 34 37 27 38 39 
Average Nuniber of Employees* ... 2,040 | 1,802 1,412. 2,916 3,214 
Total Horse-power installed a 1,840 2.588 4,117 7,562 9,073 


Valve of Land and Buildings £! 262,953 | 336,791 | 370,037 | 546,786 | 722,331 
Value of Plant and Machinery £| 139,990 | 217,719 | 296,764 | 385,627 | 467,836 
Salaries and Wages paid ... »£| 346,780 | 423,101 | 243,301 | 575,887 | 672,740 
Value of Fuel and Power used ...£! 108,751 87,557 86,436 | 131,517 | 158,609 
Value of Materials used £ 387,744 | 441,793 | 205,481 | 589,137 | 693,688 

~ Value of Output... is .£1,142,279 |1,331,288 | 766,776 1,888,020 .|2,024,036 
Value of Production £ 645,784 | 801,938 | 474,859 ‘1,167,366 |1,171,739 


The number of employees increased from 1,802 in 1928-29 to 3,214 in 
1988-39 and the value of the land, buildings and etmament from £554,510 
_to £1,190,167. 


* Average over whole year. 


t See text-on page 931 regarding classification of establishments.in which more than one 
industry is conducted, 
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Brick, Titz anp Porrery Works. 


Owing to the abundance of elay, brickworks have been established in 
many parts of the State. In a number of cases the industry is associated 
with tilemaking and pottery. Particulars of these industries are shown 
below :— 


Taste 841.—Brick, Tile and Pottery Works. 


Items, 1920-21. | 1928-29. | 1981-32, | 1987-78, 1938-39, 


Number'of Establishments... 175: 203 101 172) 176 


Average Number of Iim- d : 
ployees* .., fie bes 4,271 4,692 939 4,875 5,043 


Total Horse-power installed | 13,414 18,052 | 10,105 18,982) 20,063 


Value of Land and Build- 
ings nie sia £. 951,595 11,848,954 | 713,015 1,029,698)1,047,940 


Value of Plant and 
Machinery... pe £/1,192,522 |1,654,901 | 787,201 1,253,806 /1,232,838 


Salary and Wages paid ¢| 912,108 |1,173,170 | 182,125 | 1,038,841]1,118,664 


Value of Fuel and Power ; ; 
used nae ta £| 311,394 | 429,568 | 47,740 | 340,140 356,964 


Value of Materials used... £] 246,995 | 440,025 | 65,787 385,844) 380,051 
Value of Output ive £ 1,947,118 2,715,326 349,768 | 2,516,743 2,611,482 
a 


Value of Production... 1,888,729 1,845,733 | 246,241 | 1,790,759 [1,874,467 


* Average over whole year. 


The local factories are capable of supplying all the bricks and roofing™ 
tiles required for use in New South Wales, Oversea imports of flooring 
and mosaic tiles and glazed tiles for walls and: hearths amounted to 351,806 
square yards, valued at £106,178 in 1988-39. 


Owing to the depressed condition. of the building industry the output 
of the brick, tile and pottery works diminished to a remarkable extent. 
between 1928-29 and 1931-32. The decline and subsequent revival are’ 
illustrated in the following statement showing the output of the principal 
products since 1928-29 :— 


Taste 842.—Output of Bricks, Tiles, ete. 


Products. 1928-29, | 1931-32, | 1933-34. | 1934-85 | 1935-36, | 1937-38. | 1938-39, 
Bricks... ... 000) 487,158 | 28,521 | 168,075] 277,607| 803,260 | 351,630°| 879,296 
Firebrieks ..,  000| 8,642 6,875 10,850 15,206] 16,918-| 23;230 | 19,070 
Tiles—roofing.,, 000) 20,414 1,094 4,927 12,953] 14:255 | 17,521 | 20,129 

» other. .., £] 40,896 6,313 7,162 15,562] 10,188 | 32,792 | 39,468 
Pipos ... 0 £} 250,151 40,221 | 158,783 | 182,417/ 254.660 | 396,467 | 402,613 


Pottery: on £| 256,878 ON, 339 100,330 152,282) 183,138 226,833 231,518 


_ 
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Soar anp CanpLE Factorirs. 


The soap and candle factories supply practically the whole of the local 
requirements and there is a small export trade with the islands of the 
Pacific. The following table shows particulars relating to the industry :— 


Taste 848.—Soap and Candle Factories. 


Items, 1920-21, | 1928-29. 1931-32. 1937-38. 1938-39, 
Number of Establishments es 26 27 26 27 27 
Average Number of Employees*... 939 1,080 986 1,399 1,460 
Total Horse-power installed ses 1,271 1,818 1,968 3,666 3,952 


Value of Land and Buildings 223,423 | 352,700 | 320,188 | 325,144 | 335,682 


Value of Plant and Machinery 287,714 | 304,446 


141,135 | 218,551 


269,894 | 198,719 | 224,237 


Salaries and Wages paid... 196,924 | 260,770 | 284,580 


28,636 25,811 30,078 
Value of Materials used... 859,555 | 913,071 | 708,624 | 902,255 | 796,759 
Value of Output... a 1,177,511 |1,613,066 |1,355,089 |1,832,026 1,825,877 


£ 
£ 
£ 
Value of Fuel and Power used §£| 40,160 35,441 
£ 
£ 
£| 277,796 | 664,554 | 617,829 | 903,960 | 999,040 


Value of Production axe 


Materials Treated-— 


Tallow sae ae va ewe. 139,153 | 212,568 | 191,510 | 203,143 | 242,592 

Alkali ie eee ve cwt.} = 40,822 93,537 95,566 74,248 81,315 

Resin ar iiss ve CW] = 22,327 38,638 25,907 25,648 25,539 

Copra Oil ... bos we =6ewt. ~—-15,560 37,311 | 47,254 71,515 68,866 
Principal Products— 

Soap ae oe -»  cewt,) 280,620 | 483,531 | 382,397 | 452,692 | 478,488 

Soap Extract, ete. jae 1b.}4,051,251 |6,022,338 '5,994,737 |7,532,448 /6,266,064 
« Glycerine aes ea as 1b.|1,882,423 |2,442,745 |2,475,501 |2,855,216 |3,057,600 
Soda Crystals sa ace lb.| 681,024 [3,430,067 |1,583,456 |1,800,512 |2,540,944 


* Average over whole year. 


Glycerine and soda erystals are produced in chemical works as well as 
‘in soap factories. These quantities are not included in the foregoing 
table, the total output in 1938-39 being soda crystals, 5,476,016 lb., and 
glycerine 3,845,888 lb. 


Metat anp MacriNery Works, rere. 

Marked expansion has occurred im recent years in the group of fac- 
tories engaged in the treatment of industrial metal and the manufac- 
ture of machinery, conveyances. etc., and New South Wales factories are 
supplying a large proportion of the local requirements. New industries, 
including the rolling of steel sheets for automobile bodies, have commenced 
operations, and buildings are being constructed for aluminium rolling mills 
and for the manufacture of aeréplanes. A proposal is under consideration 
for the establishment of the tin plate industry in New South Wales or 
South Australia. 
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A comparative statement relating to the metal and machinery works ig 
shown below :— 


TaBLe 844,—Metal and Machinery Works, 1911 to 1938-39. 


Value 
Number | Average Totat . of 
Salaries Value of Value A 
Year. Establish- pala pe and Wages {Materials and| of aes 
ments, * installed. Paid. Buel Used. Output. “to raw 
materials). 
£000 £000 £000 £000 
1911 ... 934 29,066 37,313 3,426 7,986 13,829 5,843 


1920-21...] 1,262 45,603 132,263 9,897 23,789 37,064 13,275 
1928-29...) 2,1'70 62,090 199,475 15,045 31,922 54,995 23,073 
1929-30...| 2,144 64,674 200,234 13,314 26,610 46,274 19,664 
1930-31...| 1,981 41,402 195,789 9,160 16,897 29,831 12,934 
1931-32... 1,956 38,981 234,919 7,845 16,332 27,730 11,398 
1932~33...| 1,957 43,902 233,224 8,489 20,875 33,774 12,899 
1933-34.,,| 2,059 49,750 259,299 9,416 24,934 40,230 15,296 
1934-35...| 2,200 57,810 282,784 11,163 30,111 48,402 18,291 
1935-36...| 2,298 66,277 293,601 13,174 35,636 57,777 22,14) 
1936-37...| 2,401 73,464 311,043 14,795 42,124 67,996 25,872 
1937-38...) 2,545 81,472 337,431 17,451 47,701 76,808 29,107 
1938-39...| 2,634 82,452 383,350 18,495 48,172 79,863 31,691 


* Average during the whole year. 


The growth of the metal and machinery group dates from 1913 when 
the Broken Hill Proprietary Company Limited commenced the construc- 
tion of works at Newcastle for the treatment of iron ore on a large scale,. 
with the object of supplying the Australian requirements of pig-iron and 
ingot steel. Production commenced in 1915, at a most opportune time 
because the outbreak of war in 1914 prevented the importation of suffi- 
cient iron and steel from abroad, and there would have been widespread 
industrial dislocation if the plant at Newcastle had not been available to 
supply the local demand. Various subsidiary industries have been estab- 
lished around the steelworks and progress has been continuous, except in 
the depression years 1929-30 to 1932-338. An outstanding event was the 
export of steel and galvanised iron sheets early in 1989 to Great Britain. 


The following table gives particulars for 1938-39 of the various classes 
of industry included in the metals and machinery group. Details of a 
number of the items manufactured are shown on pages 960 to 962. 


Taste 845.— Metal and Machinery Works—-Classes, 1938-89. 


{ Value 
7 Average | Value | Value 
‘ hee ad Number, eel: of Land|of Plant} Salar- eaaay Value- 
Industries. scp. | of Em- | and and ies and|,CUais, of 
aon ploy Ces. 5 rete ‘ited Build- Mach- | Wages! uel ag 
ns | nstabec.) “ings. | inery. | Paid. Teed, put. 
| £000 £000 | £000 £000 | £000 
Smelting, Refining, etc., Iron and Steel] 170 | 13,253 {204,509 | 2,778 | 7,946 | 8,553 | 17,190 | 25,571 
Engineering (not ‘Marine or mater 361 | 10,103 21.161 1,493 1,399 | 2,282 2,978 | 6,619: 
fixtracting and Refining other Mctals.. 10 1,071 | 33,682 222 963 313 | 9,995 | 11,262 
Electrical Machinery, Cables ree -..| 148 6,439 8,057 953 560 (1,254 | 2,099 | 4,345 
Tram aud Railway Rotling Stock wide 41 |18,262 | 30,596 | 3,371 | 2,975 | 3,257 | 2,715 | 6,593 
Motor Vehicles (including Bodies and 
Repairs) ‘ s ...{1,275 | 10,672 9,236 | 3,457 686 |1,961 | 1,7F8 | 4,925. 
Ship and Boat Building” Wee oe 51 4,820 | 17,976 | 1,438 | 1,660 | 1,292 (89 | 2,258 
Galvanised Iron, Tinsmithing Bee »..| 106 6,481 | 23,637 | 1,024 | 1,469 |1,333 | 3,884 ; 6,110. 
Wireworking (including Nails) aes 43 2,812 | 11,922- 516 5384 660 | 2,116 | 3,277 
Wireless Apparatus ah ats ic 46 8,663 2,189 389 262 590 | 1,058 } 1,919 
Other ast ao te v| 383 9,876 | 20,385 | 1,816 | 1,367 |2,000 | 3,660 | 6,980 
Total ous cro +... 2,634 | 82,452 | 388,350 [17,457 19,821 |18,495 | 48,172 | 79,863 


ee eS 
* Average number during the whole year. 
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The output and the horse-power of machinery of the iron -and steel 
works exceed those of any other group in this class.) The number of 
employees is greater in railway and tramway workshops, but nearly all 
1 these are Government.establishments concerned with repairs to a greater 
extent than manufacture. Of the motor vehicle works 1,194 are repair 
‘shops, employing, on the average, about seven persons, including the working 
‘proprietors. 


Tron anp Sree, Works. 


‘The great expansion that has :occurred in the metal and machinery 
works group is bound up in the remarkable progress of the iron and steel 
industry in New South Wales. A brief review of the history of the 
industry is presented in the 1937-88 issue of the Year ‘Book at page 628. 


The principal iron and steel works are at Newcastle and Port Kembla 
“in proximity to the northern and southern ccalfields respectively. These 
works are modern and efficient, and they are controlled by an organisation 
which owns the coke works and iron and steel furnaces, large deposits of 
iron ore, limestone, coal and other minerals and a fleet of ships for the 
transport of iron ore and other raw materials, and the carriage of finished 
products of the’ steel works. 


Production. of Iron and Steel. 
‘The following table shows the production of steel and pig iron in New 
“South Wales since 1928-29 :— 


Le 


TasLE 846.—-Output of Tron and Steel 1928-29 to 1988-89. 


I Rails Steel Rails, 
Year ended Pig Steel Stee "| -Year-ended Pig Steel q 
80th Junc. Tron. Ingots. ee i ane 30th June.-| Iron. Ingots, aed laa 


"1929 461,110 | 432,773 | 353,921 1935 698,493 | 696,861 | 585,838 
“1.930 308,369 | 314,917 | 256,696 1936 783,233 | 820,395 | 671,244. 
“1931 232,783 | 228,363 ) 188,708 1937 913,406 |1,073,479 | 837,445 
“1932 190,132 | 221,488 | 178,740 1938 929,676 1,159,075 | 905,078 
1933 336,246 | 392,666 | 295,523 1939 1,104,605 1,169,149 | 972,799 
1934 487,259 | 518,326 | 431,765 | 


Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 


Production fell away during the years 1929-30 to 1931-32, but a rapid 
recovery ensued, and in 1938-84 the output was greater than in any pre- 
depression year. Expausion continued in each succeeding year, and the 
output in 1938-89 was more than two and a quarter times the quantity 
produced in 1983-34, | 


A feature of recent activity has been the growth of exports of iron and 
“steel from New South Wales. The quantity (exclusive of scrap iron and 
re-exports) was 445,600 ewt., valued at £262,919 in 1933-34; 1,235,877 cwt., 
valued at £683,935 in 1936-37; 1,524,466 ewt., valued at £890,913 in 1937-38; 
and 4,151,345 ewt., valued at £1,921,351 in 1938-39. In this year the 
quantity sent to New Zealand was 1,461,954 ewt., valued at £863,923, 


Metal Ratraction. 
In addition to the tron and steel werks at Newcastle and Port Kembla 
there were in 1938-39 ten other establishments for the treatment of ores 
‘and the extraction of metals. The quantities of gold, silver, copper and 
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other metals extracted are shown below, together with the source from 
which the ores, concentrates, etc., were obtained. The pig iron produced 


an the iron and steel works is included :— 


TasiE 847.—Metal Extraction in N.S.W., 1988-39. 


Metals extracted from Ores, Concentrates, ete. 
Sonrce of Ores, 7 = ‘ 
Concentrates, etc. 
Gold. Silver. Copper. Tin. Iron, Pig. |Antimony.| Platinum. 
‘oz. fine. OZ. tons. tons. tons, tons. OZ. 
New South Wales ...| 105,078 | 116,963 3,203 1,552 — 91 6 
Victoria «| 17,797 | 35,194 36 148 136 
‘Queensland... 35,386 | 70,695 3,050 665 ‘ied oe 
‘South Australia 301 313 136 hee 1,104,605 ee 
Western Australia...; 19,826 | 17,568 44 14 nae ; 
‘Tasmania ... ...| 7,930 | 87,000 323 840 2 
Northern Territory i = isa 17 a “as 
Papua sen «| 11,812 | 26,460 ae we 3 
New Guinea .-| 56,583 | 84,401 we “a a 5 
New Zealand ..-| 18,945 | 15,305 64 4 Pe 1 
Piji was ..-| 98,589 | 14,264 — r af 
Total «..| 871,748 | 468,163 6,856 3,236 |1,104,605 227 15 


WooLLen ann Twrep Mus. 


The woollen goods required in New South Wales, with the exception of 
:-a small proportion imported overseas, are manufactured in Australia, and 
the yaru used in knitting mills is supplied by Australian factories. 


Woollen mills have been establisued in Sydney, Goulburn, Albury, Lith- 
gow, Liverpool and Orange. In.1938-39 there were twenty-two establish- 
ments in this group, employing on the average 2,990 males and 8,722 
females. In some of the factories all the processes, from scouring the greasy 
wool to weaving tweed and cloth, were carried out. Others were concerned 
with spinning, or topmaking, or weaving only, and tops were made for 


export as well as for local use. 


Details of employment, output, and other particulars relating to woollen 
and tweed mills, at intervals since 1921, are shown in the following table :-— 


TABLE 848.—Woollen and Tweed Mills. 


Ttenis, | 1920-21. | 1928-29, 1931-32. | 1937-38, 1938-39, 
Number of Establishments see on a 14 15 21 22 
Average Number of Employees*® ,.. ove 1,628 2,993 3,882 6,487 6,712 
Total Horse-power installed ess: re 4,398 7,889 8,997 11,482 11,845 
Value of Land and Buildings sae £1 224,474 540,680 615,320 796,665 697,215 
Value of Plant and Machinery ‘eva £| 384,662 | 1.023.692 1,021,546 | 1,106,119 1, 051,096 
Salaries and Wages paid : ors £] 235,668 469,015 609,911 935,364 974,382 
Value of Fuel and Power used... £ 28,517 57,941 81,167 127,795 131,481 
Value of Materials used . £) 745,818 | 1,811,040 1,239,499 2,656,712 2,511,519 
Value of Output £! 1,487,647 | 2,144,234 2,146,026 4,228 429 4,299,710 
Vahie of Production... oi £] 603,282 775,244 825,459 1,453,922 1,656,710 
Materials treated— 
*Scoured Wool hs aes . ib.| 3,608,448 | 5,748,843 | 10,254,957 | 15,194,809 ; 15,761,440 
Cotton Yarn vee eas vee ” 332,501 272,005 270,623 $263,428 210,941 


+ Average over whit year, 


{ Includes Raw Cotton and Silk. 
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The quantity of scoured wool processed in New South Wales in combing, 
spinning and weaving mills and in hat and cap factories in 1938-39 was 
15,947,484 lb. the estimated greasy weight being 30,125,000 lb. The 
quantities used in various processes in the last three years are shown 
below :— 


Tasie 849.—Scoured Wool processed in N.S.W. Factories. 


Scoured Wool Processed. 1936-37. | 1937-38, 1938-39. 
i 
Tb. Ib. Ib. 
Used for making tops... i868 oe se) 11,905,358 11,449,317 11,865,670 
Carded, or used for making felt, etc. ... 3,087,400 3,745,492 3,895,770 
Used in hat and cap factories ... 154,712 185,271 185,994. 
Total ae on nee «| 15,147,470 15,380,080 15,947,434 


The quantity of tops made in New South Wales was 10,121,972 lb. and. 
noils 910,489 lb. The tops used in New South Wales factories, including: 
tops imported from Victoria, amounted to 8,622,752 Ib. The quantity of 
tops exported overseas from New South Wales in 1938-89 amounted to 
4,178,185 lb., valued at £481,147, and exports of noils were 1,221,379 lb., 
valued at £86,873. The quantity of tops sent to Canada was 1,284,334 Ib., 
to Great Britain 276,876 lb., Chima 1,347,952 lb., and Mexico 737,428 Ib. 

The quantity of woollen and worsted yarn made in New South Wales 
in 1988-89 was 10,491,450 Ib., and 7,502,854 lb. were used, in weaving miJl« 
to make 12,378,749 square yards of woollen and worsted cloth and 575,359 
square yards of flannel. The outpwi of the mills included 106,447 pairs 
of blankets, 

The output of woollen and worsted cloth and blankets in New South 
Wales during the last ten years is shown below; also the output of cotton. 
tweed-made for the most part in factories for cotton goods :— 


Taste 850,—Output of Cloth, Tweed, Blankets. 


wat 


r loth, Woolle Cotton 
Year, rer w ont, D ace oe Blankets. 
aq. yds. sq. yds. pairs. 
1929-30 sae te w.{ 6,151,100 * 75,739 
1940-31 ooo one «|  5.934,700 1,039,900 40,178. 
1931-32 ‘ 7,458,500 1,575,079 66,245- 
1932-33 we 8,441,000 1,779,503 77,330 
1933-34 ‘ oes 9,877,700 1,295,506 112,147; 
1934-85 a 9,084,100 1,867,439 114,373 
1935-36 11,471.300 2,021,963 119,154 
1936-37 11,701,500 1,774,599 119,698 
1937-38 11,809,246 1,984,802 134,499 
1938-39 . R 12,849,108 1,908,920 - 106,447 


* Not available. 


Hostery anp Kyirrine Factorigs. 
Marked progress has been made in the production of hosiery and knitted 


goods. In 1920-21 there were 33 establishments with 1,425 employees; the 
value of materials and fuel used amounted to £578,128, and the output was 
valued at £872,476. In 1938-89 there were 78 establishments employing 
5,298 persons, including 4,011 women and girls, the value of materials and 
fuel was £1,519,211, and the value of the output was £2,619, 764, 


FACTORIES, 975 


The following statement shows a comparative review of the operations of 
the hosiery and lnitting factories during 1928-29, and at intervals to 
1988-39 :-— 

TaBLe 851.—Hosiery and Knitting Mills. 


Particulars. | 1928-20, | 1931-82. | 1936-87, | 1937-38. | 1038-39. 
Number of Establishments ., wat 67 64 15 76 78 
Average Number of Employees*- ... 4,492 4,112 4,968 5,452 5,298 
Total Horse-power Installed aie 1,978 2,430 2,445 2,832 2,857 


Value of Land and Buildings £) 665,628 | 506,073 | 612,582 | 660,426 | 701,582 
Value of Plant and Machinery £&| 541,795 | 457,317 | 591,942 | 624,258 | 622,68) 
Salaries.and Wages paid £| 619,780 | 506,276 | 621,240 | 710,291 | 697,004 
Value of Fuel and Power used £| 26,920 29,994 30,494 35,184 26,468 
Value of Materials used £/1,418,195 | 908,414 (1,224,170 [1,531,525 |1,482,743 
Value of Output £)2,732,950 |1,849,321 |2,848,132 |2,738,377 |2,619,764 
Value of Production £/1,292,835 | 910,913 |1,093,468 {1,171,668 [1,100,553 
Yarn used— 
Wool ... ise a lb.]1,273,522 |1,169,773 (1,649,004 1,709,419 |1,536,598 
Cotton ... sie ans 1, {1,942,479 |2,019,641 /2,192,147 |8,366,270 12,578,800 
Silk rf ie ane » | 102,653 | 127,483 | 212,085.| 533,427 | 223,575 
Artificial Silk... ia yy [2,282,590 |1,350,917 {2,726,309 |2,758,273 |3,031,145 


Articles Produced— 
Socks and Stockings doz pairs|1,142,192 | 815,987 |1,074,309 [1,381,565 |1,104,417 
Other Garments ae £/1,297,679 11,021,786 |1,250,285 |1,539,293 {1,552,476 


* Average” over whole ycar. 

Woo.-scouring anp J"ELLMONGERING. 
Only a very small proportion of the wool clip of New South Wales is 
scoured locally, as oversea manufacturers generally prefer to buy wool in 
the grease and to treat it in accordance with the purpose for which they 
require it. The oversea exports of wool in 1988-89 were greasy 317,754,756 

Ib., scoured, 22,599,648 lb., tops 4,178,185 lb., and noils, ete, 1,221,879 1b. 
Particulars of the operations of the wool scouring and felfnongering 

works at intervals since 1928-29 :— 

Tapiu 852..-Woolscouring and Fellmongering. 


Items. 1928-29, 1931-32, 1986-37, 1937-38, | 1938-39, 
Number of Establishments —... 31 30 29 29 29 
Average Number of Employees* 564 832 878 783 871 
Total Horse-power Installed... 2,726 2,960 3,457 3,121 3,090 


Value of Land and Buildings £ 174,034 134,817 158,526 137,914 162,973 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 156,767 127,804 109,251 93,638 150,527 
Salaries and Wages paid Saaek 150,594 184,434 176,896 176,734 208,292 
Value of Fuel and Power used £ 25,716 39,399 31,475 34,074 35,006 
Value of Materials used « £| 1,972,092 | 1,296,287 | 1,414,782+| 1,037,423}/ 1,039,761} 
Value of Output ou oe £| 2,175,240 | 1,580,977 | 1,712,973t| 1,279,9821) 1,344,895} 
Value of Production ... wwe & 177,432 245,291 266,716 208,485 270,068 

Materials Treated — 


Greasy Wool ane lb.| 28,547,411 | 28,737,336 |86,995,079 |31,949,422 | 38,195,743 

Skins gi ee No.| 2,040,259 | 4,907,844 | 3,484,551 | 3,442,298 8,442 374 
Articles Producod— 

Scoured Wool ven Ib.| 19,649,577 | 28,922,555 [29,492,996 | 25,640,253 | 30,025,413 

Pelts ... net aoe No.) 1,647,472 2,775,906 | 2,459,243 | 2,395,551 1,752,626 


* Average over whole year. 
+ Exclusive of value of large quantity of wool treated on commission basis. 


In the fellmongering establishments 3,443,474 skins and 1,564,419 1b. of 
skin pieces were treated, and 11,905,359 Ib. of scoured wool were produced in 
1938-39, the balance being the output of the scouring works. In addition 
5,916,548 lb. of scoured wool were produced during 1988-39 in wool washing 
plants attached to woollen mills. The total output of scoured wool in New 
South Wales for 1988-39 was 35,941,956 lb. 
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} TANNERIES. 


Skins and hides are available in large quantities, and the tanning in- 
dustry provides nearly all the raw material needed for local requirements. 
and a fairly extensive oversea trade in leather. The oversea export of sole: 
leather amounted to 16,456 ewt., valued at £76,796, in 1938-39, and the 
value of other leather exported was £251,822. Supplies of fancy leather are 
obtained partly by importation, 


The following tables give particulars of the tanner ‘ies for the year 1920-24 
and at intervals thereafter :— 
Taste 853.—Tanneries. 


Items. | 1920-21. | 1928-29, | 1931-82. | 1937-38, | 1988-39. 
Number of Establishments aoe 80 69 65 61 60. 
Average Number of Employees* ... 1,209 1,174 1,193 1,587 1,632. 


Total Horse-power Installed is 3,394 3,749- 4,165 5,027 5,180 
Value of Land and Buildings £) 265,166 | 253,423°| 245,214 | 299,305 | 297,636 
Value of Plant and Machinery £} 172,132 | 164,981 | 160,276 | 207,137 | 208,702 
Salaries and Wages paid . £| 262,724 | 267,453 | 237,633 | 336,196 | 357,210: 
Value of Fuel and Power used £| 17,855 22,816 26,434. 29,869 31,668. 
Value of Materials used £/1,684,791 |1,587,055 | 961,368 1,447,800 |1,303,529: 
Value of Output re £)2,103,525 |2,089,373 |1,422,301 |2,055,427 |1,910,085 
Value of Production ies £! 400,879 | 479,502 | 434,499 | 577,758 | 574,888 


* Average over. whole year. 

The hides and skins treated in the tanneries in 1988-389 consisted of 
560,854 cattle hides, 693,055 calfskins, 2,237 other hides, 1,608,478 sheep: 
pelts, 1,401,338 sheepskins, 989,286 goat skins and 7,088 other skins. The: 
leather produced was as follows:—6,099,429 square feet of dressed and. 
upper leather from hides, 1,828,882 square feet of upholstery leather, 
18,180,288 square feet of dressed leather from skins, 10,688,250 lb. of sole 
and harness leather, and 486,707 Ib. of other leatlier. 

A comparative statement of the materials treated and the principal 
products of the tanneries is shown below :— 


TasLe 854.—Leather Products. 


Materials Treated, } Principal Products. 
7 | | Leather. 
Year. She 
Hides. ba ‘and ae Bark, Dressed and Sole, Basils,. 
nS: Upper. Harness, eto. 
No. No. No. tons, sq. ft. Ib. Ib, 
1929-30...) 778,432 | 2,750,969 | 518,754 | 9,191 | 14,768,638 | 10,085,177 |2,025,747 
1930-31 ...| 689,859 | 3,107,890 |516,247 | 8,468 | 14,870,207 8,324,244 |1,802,509 


1931-32...) 931,355 | 3,629,673 | 370,904 | 9,265 | 18,324,710 | 9,886,403 |1,881,33& 
1932-33 ...] 919,045 | 3,800,475 | 414,809 | 9,385 |, 20,782,794 | 10,241,184 |1,737,865 
1933-34...) 982,330 | 4,773,503. | 428,333 | 9,580 | 24,956,425 | 11,085,644. |2,105,76) 
1934-35 ...| 1,136,820 | 3,715,623. | 428,686 | 10,270 )' 27,718,603 | 11,772,813 |1,232,457 
1935-36 ...| 1,128,348 | 3,531,345 | 553,531 | 9,428 | 26,186,702 | 11,897,799 | 933,251, 
1936-37 ...| 1,086,349 | 3,358,901 | 590,184 | 9,231 | 27,513,478*| 10,886,270 |1,360,288: 
1937-88 ,.,| 1,124,302 | 3,788,285 | 762,567 | 8,787 | 25,584,431") 11,245,143 |1,732,855: 
1938-39 ...! 1,255,646 | 3,009,816 | 996,324 ' 8,092 | 26,058,549*! 11,119,957 1,386,207 


* Tncludes upholstery leather 


Har anp Car Faotcrizs. 

There has been considerable expansion in the industry organised for the 
manufacture of hats and caps,. The Australian products have gained the 
premier place in local markets and some are exported to New Zealand. 
In 1938-39 the employees numbered 1,593, of whom 9389 were females. 
There were 23 establishments listed under this classification, and 22 were 
situated in the metropolitan area, 


FACTORIES. O77 


Particulars of the operations in the hat and cap factories in various years 
since 1921 are as follow :— 


TaBLe 855.—Hat and Cap Factories. 


Items, 1920-21. 1928-29, | 1931-32, | 1987-38, | 1938-39, 
Number of Establishments 28 |, 31 27 MA | 23- 
Average Number of Em | 
ployees* .., tee ov 1,433: 1,868 1,602 1,658 1,593- 
Total Horse-power installed 982 894 815 1,225 1,335: 


Value of Land and Build.) 
- £ 


ings ne 174,315 412,094 195,432 | 213,616 209,19 


Value of Plant and Mach : 
inery eve oat £ 88,817 147,103 80,898 92,996 94,611 


Salariesand Wages paid £] 185,394 314,616 199,725 256,028 257,731: 


Value of Fuel and Power 


used oes vee £ 7,574 11,416 9,790 12,159 12,208: 


Value of Materialsused <£] 393,372 509,393 | [245,065 347,638 312,386 
Value of Output... £| 747,545 | 1,058,126 | 626,370 747,192 684,837 
Value of Production £| 346,599 537,317 871,615 387,395 360,242: 


Hats and Caps made No, | 2,284,572-| 2,860,322-| 2,533,596 | 3,746,604 | 3,450,924 


* Average over whole year. 
Boor anp SHor Factories. 

The manufacture of boots and shoes in New South Wales was extensive 
even before the beginning of the present century, and many varieties of 
footwear are made in the local factories. The bulk of the output is used 
in the State, and quantities are exported, principally to New Zealand, 
New Guinea, Papua and Fiji. 

Particulars of: the operation of boot and shoe factories since 1921 are 
shown in the followmg table :— 


TasLe 856.—Boot and Shoe Factories. 


Items. 1020-21, 1928-29, 1931-32. 1937-38, 1938-39. 
Number of Establishments’... 101 103° 92 93 107 
Average Number of Employees* 4,459 5,110 3,861 5,432 5,741 
Total'Horse-power installed ...), 1,815 1,978 1,781 2,178 2,323: 


Value of Land and Buildings <£/ 371,985 538,339 | 377,479 435,672 | 425,428 
Value of Plant and Machinery £) 184,549 255,323 | 223,235 233,678 | 243,754 
Salaries and Wages paid... £) 628,541 888,314 | 643,899 781,306 | 848,733. 
Value of Fuel and Power used £| 10,365 13,226 13,604 15,409 16,27 

£ 

£ 

£ 


Value of Materials used 1,496,068 |1,424,791 | 860,788 | 1,392,520 | 1,369,667 


Value. of Output jae w.- £/2,540,222 (2,665,943 |1,684,148 | 2,563,647 | 2,610,578 
Value of Production ,.. ... £/1;038;7808 {1,227,926 | 759,756 | 1,155,718 | 1,224,632 
Leather Used— 
Sole .., aoe -» Ib. |4,822,678 (4,878,665 (4,006,499 | 5,614,296 | 5,079,290: 
Upper ae ..8q. ft. 7,282,176 |7,773,595 |6,810,325 | 9,328,103 | 9,100,230. 


Articles Produced— 
Boots and'Shoes... pairs |3,232,413 /3,908,103 |8,173,294. | 4,617,821 | 4,762,454 
_ Slippers, ete: se gy | 609,398 {1,200,843 {1,496,215 | 3,234,895 | 3,106,976 
Uppers, Nn. .«. 5, | 41,925 | 62,244] 31,799| 18,355] 17,133 


* Average over whole year. 
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The number of factories for the manufacture of boets and shoes was 
101, of which 97 were sittiated within the metropolitan area and 4 in the 
yemainder of the State. The establishments for making of rubber shoes 
and goloshes are not included in this group, but are classified as rubber 
works (see Table 867). : 


The output of boots, shoes and slippers declined from 5,109,000 pairs in 
1928-29 to 4,089,000 pairs in 1980-31, then it began to expand, and in 
1988-39 was the largest on record. The improvement has been due to some 
extent to reorganisation in the distributing trade. 


The figures in the table are exclusive of particulars of boot repairing 
establishments, which in 1938-39 numbered 621, with 1,091 employees, 
Materials and fuel to the value of £138,209 were used, including 836,925 Ib. 
of sole leather‘ and 18,551 square feet of wpper leather; the output, valued 
at £414,961, included a number of boots and shoes. 


Friour Muirts. 


The amount of mill-power for grinding and dressing grain is ample for 
manufacturing the flour consumed in New South Wales, and there is a 
considerable export trade. 


Details concerning flour-milling at intervals since 1921 are as follow :— 


Taste 857.—Flour Mills. 


Item, 1920-21, | 1928-29, 1931-32. | 1937-38. | 1938-39. 
Number of Establishments ls so] 56 53 52 54 
Avetage Number of Employees* ... 918! 1,094, 1,182 1,205 1,356 
Total Horse-power installed 8,415 9,372! . 9,027 9,822 10,503 
Value of Land and Buildings £ 561,688 804,901 760,852} 839,268) 805,016 
Value of Plant and Machincry £ 572,456 884,194 776,444| 666,999} 710,207 
Salaries and Wages paid ... £ 219,964 312,880 291,447; 297,057; 312,778 
Vaiue of Fnel and Power used £ 37,746 70,282 79,838 72,854) 86,720 
Value of Materials used £| 4961,650) 5,498,861! 3,582,629] 5,575,702) 4,297,338 
Value of Output £| 5,590,405] 6,276,317| 4,607,595) 6,396,629| 5,281,514 
Value of Production ‘ £ 601,009 707,174 945,128} 748,073) 897,456 
Wheat Treated ane .. bus. 11,596,000) 21,478,000; 23,745,000 22,413,000/26,427,132 
Articles Produced— 
. Flour... ane .. Ttons, 244,818 449,011 490,662; 476,816) 547,112 
Bran, Pollard, Sharps, ete. ,, 100,545 185,993 217,506] 206,631: 222,116 
_ Wheat Meal wed os = owt. 21,863 76,280 69,871} 128,825' 165,504 
Flour exported oversea ... Ttous, 36,367 183,200 210,702! 202,210] 293,726 
* Average over whole year. + 2,000 1b. 


The average annual production of flour during the three years ended 
June, 1939, was 496,142 tons, and the average annual export—ovyersea and 
interstate—was approximately 250,180 tons, or 50 per cent. 


Biscuit FACTORIES. 


There are in New South Wales sixteen establishments engaged in the 


manufacture of biscuits, of which fifteen are within the metropolitan area. 
The output of biscuits was 43,234,878 lb., with a value of £1,585,659 in 
1938-39. Aun export trade in biscuits is maintained with the islands of the 
Pacific aud Eastern countries, the total oversea exports amounting to 
1,140,802 Ib. in 1938-89. Small quantities are imported from abroad, the 
quantity in 1988-39 being 135,917 Ib. 


FACTORIES. 979 


Details relating to the biscuit factories for 1921 and other years are given 
helow :— 


Taste 858.—Biscuit Factories. 


Items. 1920-21. 1928-29, | 1931-32, 1937-38. 1938-39. 
Number of Establishments ate 10 ll 11 14 16 
Average Number of Employees * 1,783 1,832, 1,743 2,508 2,667 
Total Horse-power installed... 1,276 1,280 1,427 4,614 4,734. 


Value of Land and Buildings £ 164,031 226,962 247,665 366,782 373,646 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 135,285 132,521 145,753 227,768! 268,786 
Salaries and Wages paid... £ 221,79) 273,660 238,321 360,225 375,701 
Value of Fuel and Power used £ 23,614 37,172 28,680 | 38,295 38,203 
Value of Materials used wf 936,747 786,824 507,090 809,772, 830,341 


Value of Output . £| 1,858,266) 1,510,415) 1,018,512| 1,579,600) 1,663,976 
Value of Production ... oS 397,905 686,419} 482,742 731,533 795,432 
Materials Treated— 
Flour «+ tons (2,000 Ib.) 12,210 13,808 9,865 15,369 14,838 
Sugar... ie .. tons 3,024 3,455 2,402 3,402 3,526 
Bisouits produced oe Tb.| 38,308,360] 43,289,522) 20,619,396 | 42,056,053) 43,234,873 


» exported oversea Ib,| 4,479,651] 2,662,229) 1,436,664| 2,024,068] 1,140,802 


* Average over whole year, 


Suaar Marts. 

Sugar cane is cultivated in the lower valleys of the northern coastal 
vivers of New South Wales, and the cane is crushed at three large mills, 
situated, respectively, at Harwood Island, on the Olarence River, at Broad- 
water, on the Richmond, and at Condong, on the Tweed. 


TasLe 859.—Sugar Mills. 


Items. | 1920-21. 1928-29, | 1931-82, ) 1937-38. | 1938-39, 
I 

Number of Establishments sas 3 3 3 3 3 
Average Number of mployees* ... 159 111 124 260 212 
Total Horse-power installed re 1,504 2,935 3,301 4,415) 4,423 
Value of Land and Buildings £| 106,070 | 133,870 | 184,C00 232,755) 240,089 
Value of Plant and Machinery £| 425,283 | 538,046 | 540,813 938,610) 962,748 
Salaries and Wages paid ... £| 63,008 77,995 62,261 100,634 89,740 
Value of Fuel and Power used £ 8,636 1,749 9,144 15,845 14,460 
Value of Materials used £{ 303,651 | 259,355 | 336,798 515,050) 506,762 
Value of Output vr £} 476,405 | 367,983 | 512,581 766,624] 756,567 
Valuo of Production nee £| 164,118 | 100,879 | 166,639 235,729) 235,345 
Cane crushed ... + tons} 131,313 | 147,412 | 179,153 361,724} 237,038 
Articles produced— 

Raw Sugar, 94 Net titre tons 15,580 17,484 23,297 47,077 45,106 

Molasses ... «. gals.} 649,800 | 914,000 


940,600 | 1,754,527) 1,479,090 


* Average over whole year; mills in operation about 4 or 5 months annually. 


Since July, 1915, there has been an embargo on the importation of 
foreign sugar, except with the permission of the Minister for Trade and 
Customs, The Government of Queensland, in terms of an agreement with 
the Commonwealth Government, purchases the raw sugar produced in New 
South Wales and Queensland and makes arrangements for its refining and 
distribution at prices fixed by the agreement. The term of the current 
agreement extends to 31st August, 1941, 
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Sugar Refinery. = 

There is one sugar refinery in New South Wales. It is situated at 
Pyrmont, Sydney, and it treats raw sugar from the North Coast and 
Queensland mills. During the year 1938-89 the quantity of raw sugar 
treated was 2,900,200 ewt., and it gave an output of 2,814,280 cwt. of the 
refined article, valued at £4,529,996, 

The three mills and the refinery provided employment for 1,171 persons 
during the period of operation in the year 1938-39. 


Burter Factories, 


Butter-making is one of the chief industries connected with the prepara- 
tion of articles of food, and more than 95 per cent. of the butter made 
in New South Wales is made in factories. Eimployees in butter factories 
numbered 1,186 in 1938-39 and the output was 118,840,784 lb. of butter, as 
compared with 148,208,000 Ib. in 1983-34, when the quantity was the highest 
yet recorded. 

The annual production of butter depends largely on seasonal conditions 
in the dairy-farming districts, but the general trend has been towards an 
increased output, and there has been a marked improvement in quality. 
“More than 90 per cent. of the ‘butter made in factories is graded as choicest 
by official graders. 

The butter factories are organised for the most part on a co-operative 
basis, and each dairy-farmer who supplies cream is paid according to the 
amount of butter obtained from it. The factories are under the supervision 
of Government officials, who are trained for the purpose of instructing the 
dairy-farmers and factory managers. By this means the quality of the 
butter produced in New South Wales factories is maintained at a high 
standard, 

Butter is an important item of the export trade, and the marketing 
of butter for both local consumption and export is regulated under an 
arrangenient known as the Australian Stabilisation Scheme, which is 
described in the chapter “Dairying Industry.” 

Details concerning butter factories and their operations in various years 


since 1921 are as follow:— 
TasBLe 860.—Butter Factories. 


Items. | 1920-21. | 1928-29.+ | 1931-32.f¢ 1937-38, 1938-39. 

{ 
Number of Establishments... 126 108 105 £8! 94 
Average Number of Employees* , 1,002 1,021 1,077 1,104, 1,186 
‘Total Horse-power Installed... 5,298 9,799 13,242 18,790 19,891 


Value of Land and Buildings £] 308,189 627,717 599,802 562,857| 664,558 
Value of Plant and Machinery £}/ 395,668 663,756 661,630 699,190) 624,145 
Salaries and Wages paid £) 225,392) 284,729] 286,124} 294,081] 302,037 
Value of Fuel and Power used £ 61,655 69,169 75,639 76,430 82,716 


Value of Materials used .... £) 8,017,379 | 6,925,551 | 5,830,785 | 6,753,482; 6,673,567 
Value of Output ... toe £) 8,974,967 | 7,557,363 | 6,455,893 ) 7,371,271) 7,342,631 
Value of Production £| 895,933} 562,043) 549,469) 541,359) 586,348 
Butter Produced .. ewt.) 713,078] 819,050} 1,057,569) 1,035,092, 1,016,345 


Exported oversea { cwt 248,833) 137,998) 352,351), 280,123, 213,986 


* Average for whole year. . Includes 4 creameries, 
$ Exclusive of exports oversea via Queensland ports, 


‘The production as shown above included butter nade from cream imported 
‘from other States, viz., 8,098 cwt. in 1928-29, 5,308 ewt. in 1931-32, 5,761 
ewt. in 1937-388, and 6,689 ewt. in 1938-39.. a 
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, Lhe 94 butter factories mentioned in the foregoing table include six 
‘tactonies in which cheese is made as well as butter, 

_There were also 60 other establishments engaged in the treatment of 
dairy produce, viz., 81 cheese factories, 25 bacon and sham factories, and + 
‘tacteries manufacturing condensed milk and milk products, Particulars 
of the operations of these factories for the years 1931-32 and later years 
were :— 


TapieE 861.—Cheese, Bacon, and Preserved Milk Factories. 


Items. 1931-32, 1934-35. 1936-37, 1937-38, 1938-39. 
I 


Number of employees : 549 603 671 706° 730 
Nalue of land and buildings £ 218,406 223,410 243,317 256,133 259,519 
Value of plant and machinery € 205,889 193,838 212,182 221,339 | 213,597 
Salaries and wages paid £ 336,529 125, 924 143,735 153,322 | 161,043 
WValne of materials and fuel £ 945,723 | 966,072 | 1,177,883 | 1,858,417 | 1,484,822 
Value of output ae £} 1,171,988 | 1,244,602 | 1,523,174 | 1,714,079 |1,850,840 
Value of production .., £ 226,215 | 277,930 345,291 360,662 | 366,018 


In addition there were in 1938-39 three factories in which cheese was 
treated after manufacture. 

Bacon, hams, butter, and cheese ‘ave made on farms as well as in factories; 
information as to the total production and details as to- supervision of 
fantories, marketing of the products, etc., ate shown in the chapter of this 
Year Book relating to the dairying industry. 

7 


it Marcarwwe Factories, 


Margarine is the principal item of production in six factories of which 
particulars are shown below; other products of these establishments are 
edible fats, oil and tallow :— 


Taste 862.—Margarine Factories. 


Items. 1934~35. 1935-36. | 1936-37. | 1937-38. | 1938-39, 
Number of Factories ve on 6 6 6 6 6 
Average Number of Employ ees oe 316 321 420 416 398 
‘Value of Laud and Buildings £ 101,605 103, 428 111,878 109,884 127,081 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 38,136 31,115 27,780 35,477 86,000 
‘Salaries and Wages Paid & 63,228 67,700 91,195 90,345 92,594 
Value of Fuel Used & 8,777 9,258 13,249 12,685 12,420 
‘Value of Materials Used £ 397,207 417,381 536,076 604,681 549,997 
“Value of Output £ 541,605 607,953 | 776,907 888,845 823,288 


Margarine MM. anufactured— 


Quantity Table Ib. S| 3,558,368 4,014,726 4,492,247 
waine'taton lb, agree 17,981, NG 18/299'943 | 20,549,285 | 29°475,085 
Value"Table ob 134,300 148,773 | 162,692 
Other 1... gf 492,920 | 526,362 501,812 576.346 566,627 

Wine of Other Products £ 


48,685 81,501 | 140,795 163,226 933969 


The total quantity of margarine made in New South Wales increased 
from 18,210,870 Ib. in 1984-85 to 26,967,332 lb. in 1938-39. Approximately 
one-sixth of the quantity produced iwas for table use. 


MEAT-PRESERVING AND REFRIGERATING, 

‘The production of preserved meat has fluctuated ecnsiderably, and was 
at a peak of nearly 10,000,000 lb. in 1918-19 and 1919-20. The annual 
production in recent years was about 5,000,000 Ib. until 1938-39 when it 
‘declined to 3,878,000 Ib. 
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Almost all the frozen and chilled meat is exported overseas, and the con- 
dition of world markets, as well as the seasons, affects the operations of 
refrigerating works. The importation of meat into tue United Kingdom, 
the principal market for Australian meat, is subject tc regulation in terms 
of the Ottawa Agreement. 

The following table shows the production of establishments treating 
meat by canning, freezing and chilling during 1928-29 and later years :— 


Taste 8638.—Meat Preserved and Refrigerated. 


Products, 1928-29, 1931-32. 1986-37. 1937-38. 1938-39. 


Preserving Works — 
Tinned Meat w. — Tb,} 4,251,040 | 5,814,100 | 5,355,370 | 5,268,672 | 3,377,960 
Other Products er £) = 70,524 78,432 39,594 35,368 52,850 


Refrigerating Works— 
Carcases Frozen for Export—- 


Cattle ieee we No. 36,411 20,972 29,512 42,232 53,69t 
Sheep see we No.! 319,995 947,661 664,422 642,721 314,407 
Lambs ie’ »» No.| 358,582 | 1,103,879 | 1,380,020 | 1,321,614 | 1,043,154 
Pigs .., ie ow. No. 3,474 11,458 3,191 3,815 5,166 
Carcases Chilled-— 
Cattle ee w= =No 14,999 21,255 94,229 104,298 119,523 
Sheep nk we No. 13,7382 55,700 287,462 | 332,816 | 266,987 
Lambs res we No. 10,495 20,405 195,757 196,819 | 258,385 
Pigs... ..  «. No.| 14,583] 13,341) 39,335 | 50,315 | 36,417 


Between 1928-29 and 1937-38 there was a marked increase in the freezing 
of lambs for export and in more recent years a substantial increase in the 
chilling of meat. There was a decline in the number of sheep and 
lambs frozen in 1938-39, following an unfavourable season in tlie pastoral 
districts. 


Brewenirs. 


In 1938-39 six establishments in the State were classed as breweries, and 
four were within the metropolitan boundaries. The tendency to concen- 
tration in large mits has been very marked in this industry. 


TABLE 864.—Breweries. 


Items, 1920-21, | 1928-29, | 1981-2, | 1937-38. | 1938-39 
Number of Establishments... Vl’ & gE ( 6 
Average Number of Employees * 1,12! 1,27& 81) 97¢ 1,009 
Total Horse-power Installed... 5,73€ 6,757 7,67) 8,755 9,936 


Value of Land and Buildings £ 714,15é 843,365 845,264) 924,447} 949,648 
Value of Plantand Machinery £ 924,18]; 1,038,768 869,217] 759,557) 782,142 
Salaries and Wages paid rae oe 286,685 387,017 226,194] 287,04€] 310,682 
Value of Fuel and Power used £ 66,848 78,000 63,388 82,27] 85,850 
Value of Materials used £) 1,316,561 1,381,494 571,585) 994,389] 1,040,086 
Value of Output a“ £| 2,515,224) 3,215,957; 1,911,468] 3,311,512) 3,492,243 
Yatue of Production ... £| 1,131,818) 1,756,463) 1,276,495) 2,234,852) 2,366,307 
Materials Treated— 


Wait va an bus, 832,850 992,385) &86,106) 1,010,520) 1,059,628 
Hops ove ons Tb. 831,656 935,989) 539,455) 886,909] 931,922 
Sugar ass fe tons 5,477 5,505 3,054 6,405 6,922 


733,899,023 


Ale. Beer, Stont produced gals.) 25.470,404 ABs Fa0020) 17,346,770, Wier 
\ 


* Averoge over whole year. t+ Excluding waste beer, 
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Togsacco Factories. 

Eight tobacco factories were in operation during the year 1988-39, all 
within the metropolitan area. The industry is highly organised, all but a 
small proportion of the output being produced in four large establishments. 
Conditions of employment in the tobacco factories are maintained at a high 
standard. 


Most of the tobacco treated is imported from the United States of 
America. The Australian leaf treated in 1938-39 represented nearly 20 
per cent. of the total used in manufacture. The quantity of leaf produced 
in New South Wales has decreased in recent years owing to disease amongst 
the plants and to difficulties in the marketing of the product. The produc- 
tion was 8,550 ewt. in 1938-39, as compared with 25,066 ewt. in 1930-31. 


The following table shows details cf the operations of tobacco factories 
in New South Wales at intervals since 1921:— 


TaBLE 865.—Tobacco Factories. 


Items, 1920-21. 1928-29. 1991--32. | 1937-38. 1938-39, 
Number of Establishments ... 16 § 9 2) 8 
Average Number of Umployces* 2,358 2,492 2,263 3,280 3,108 
Total Horse-power installed ... 1,044 1,870 2,070 5,178 6,104 


Value of Land and Buildings £) 291,604 627,350 | 572,815] 636,323) 645,706 
Value of Plant and Machinery £) 226,043 $63,150 | 425,977| 630,060) 625,77-4 
Salaries and Wages paid we £] 356,781 468,904 | 454,421! 627,858) 623,799 
Value of Fuel and Powei used £ 11,697 12,598 15,730 24,062 28,846 
Value of Materials usrd 1, £| 3,403,517 | 3,345,869 8,862,098) 4,770,342] 4,806,898 
Value of Output civ we &} 4,240,746 | 4,863,800 |4,834,876] 6,149,544) 6,039,442 
Value of Procluction ... s £| 825,532 ) 1,504,833 | 957,048] 1,855,140} 1,208,698 
Materials Treated--- 


Austrelian Leaf ... Ib.| 876,007 504,633 | 793,803] 2,426,255] 2,640,849 

Imported Leaf... » | 9,546,861 | 13,362,076 |9,901,645!1 1,136,625)10,882,]29 
Artisles produced— 

Tobacco .. an 1b.} 6.622 540 | 10,134,242 |8,628,575/10,864,732) 10,755,820 

Cigars ees . ” 146,433 88,057 53,338 54,582 34,630 

Cigarettes one » | 5,072,903 | 5,117,501 |3,354,242) 4,466,067| 4,496,428 


* Average over whole year. 


Large quantities of tobacco and cigarettes are exported, mainly to other 
Australian States. The records of the interstate movement are not com- 
plete, but returns supplied by the principal firms engaged in the trade 
eover the following quantities of Australian produce in 1938-89, viz. :— 
1,154,829 Ib. of tobacco and 1,521,496 Ib. of cigarettes exported from New 
South Wales to other States; and 799,195 Ib. of tobacco and 594,875 lb. of 
cigarettes imported interstate into New South Wales. 


The annual consumption in New South Wales of Australian-made 
tobacco during: the three years ended June, 1939, was estimated as 
follows :—Tobacco, 6,184,400 lIb.; cigars, 100,200 lb.; cigarettes (factory 
made), 2,370,800 Ib.; total, 8,655,400 Ib. The annual consumption of im- 
ported tobacco, cigars and cigarettes was about 91,400 lb. Tobacco used by 
smokers for making their own cigarettes is recorded as tobacco, and an 
extension of this practice tends to reduce the proportion of tobacco con 
sumed in the form of cigarettes made in factories. 
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SAawMILLs, 

Sawmilling is an important industry in many parts of the: State, the 
majority of the mills being situated in the forest areas. Moulding and 
planing are undertaken at some mills, also the cutting of wood-paving 
blocks. In the metropolitan district sawmills are conducted in connection 
with yards where imported timbers are treated and. joinery work is done. 


Details concerning the sawmilling industry at intervals since 1921 are ae 
follow :— rs 


Taste 866.—Sawamills. 


Items. 1920-21. 1928~29, | 1931-82. | 1937-38. 1938-39, 
Number of Establishments... 496 477 349 425 435: 
Average Number of Employees* 4,977 3,982, 1,486 4,925 4,981 
Total Horse-power installed... 19,724! 23,235 18,222} 27,337 29;096 


Value of Land and Buildings £ 811,830} 986,290; 699,159 709,841 712,278 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 908,192] 813,170; 546,454 630,347 631,702 
Salaries and Wages Paid... £ 926,276] 888,891) 268,060 962,781 970,988 
Value of Fuel and Power used £ 24,405 35,123 22,787 52,818 51,856 
Value of Materials used ... £) 2,732,656) 3;295.133, 877,911} 3,048,239) 2,817,588. 
Value of Output ... és £} 4,103,924 4,891,185, 1,319,415] 4,703,882; 4,464,421 


Value of Production ae £| 1,346,863] 1,560,929) 418,717] 1,602,825) 1,594,977 
Logs Treated— 


Hardwood— 
Native ... ..» cub. ft. | 14,623,002)12,270,951) 4,501,032) 14,546,066, 16,400,342: 
Imported!.. te ” 221,415 28,320 tas 623,538 673,857 
Softwood Native ” 5,075,100} 5,523,500; 2,322,600} 6,087,487) 6,514,209 
7 Imported: 7 576,990 369,900! 425,100) 11,130,717} 9,142,204 
Sawn Timber Produced— ee 
Hardwood— 
Native ... w» Sup. ft, |115,744,848194,414,153 34,250,922)1 19,523,751 129,510,433 
Imported ie ” 2,036,989} 282,312 aes 6,585,002) 7,267,511 
Softwood Native ” 40,366,700/41,636;900,17,851,300} 48,518,002) 49,840,052 


Imported - 5,262,200} 3,196,300! 3,992,500/114,287,561) 94,551,353. 


” 


* Average over whole year. 


The native logs treated during 1938-39 consisted of 16,400,342 cubie 
feet of hardwoods and: 6,514,209 cubie feet of soft woods; the quantities of 
sawn timber produced therefrom being 129;510;483 super. feet, and 49,840,052 
super. feet respectively. The output of the sawmills was affected by slack- 
ness in the building trades from 1928-29 to 1932-33, and there was. a: sub- 
stantial improvement in later years owing’ to greater activity in building 
and construction. The output of imported softwoods;. which expanded from 
8;200;000: super. feet in 1928-29: to nearly. 114,300,000 super. feet in 1937-88 
declined: to 94,550,000: super. feet in 1938-39. As a result of increases. in 
customs duties on imported sawn timber a greater proportion is imported 
unsawn and treated in local mills. 


Rubber Works. 


The domand:-for rubber goods in New South Wales is being supplied to 
pn increasing extent with local products. The value of oversea imports 
of rubber goods (excluding crude rubber and waste) was £1,660,500 in 
1925-26. Three years later it declined to £593,091, and: in 1938-39 it was 
only £161,449. The imports of erude rubber and rubber waste in these 
“years were: 86,610 ewt. tr 1925-26; 125,659 cwt. in 1928-29, and 159,310 
ewt. in 1938-39, : ' 
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‘Tapie '867.—Rubber Works. 


tems, ‘| 1920-21, | 1928-29. | 1931-82. | 1937-38. 1938-39, 
Number of Establishments .., ae 20 83 oa! 95 96 
Average Number of Employees* ...) 1,035 2,775 1,786 3,454 3,538 
Total Horse-power.installed.... wf 1,069 13,667 17,364| 22,392 21,680 
Value of Land and Buildings | 121,848 | 843,814 | 955,674, 816,805 | 814,659 
Value of Plant and Machinery £) 166,195 | 836,947 | 821,567] 588,338 | 537,440 
Salaries and Wages paid “3 £| 162,015 | 670,200 | 350,840} 712,883 | 735,830 
Value of Fuel and Power used £) 12,339 94,678 68,270} 93,457 94,862 
Value.of Materials used bee £ 343,504 | 1,566,265 | 891,916 2,133,826 |1,882,261 
Value of Output jee £) 634,690 [3,149,467 |1,696,488/3,106,542 |2,935,592 

£ 


‘Value.of Production ... Che 278,847 [1,488,524 | 736,302) 879,259 | 958,469 
Tyresinade ... eax w= No. t 670,952 | 399,051) 631,890 | 662,736 
Goleshes and Rubber Shoes. made prs. tT 2,294,682 |2,167,291/2,924,638 /3,557,914 


* Average over whole year. 7 Not available. 


The recorded yalue of the output of the rubber works represents, for the 
most part, the value at which the products of the large establishments .are 


‘transferred to their selling organisations. 


Euectric GENERATING STATIONS. 


Production and supply of electric light and power has extended rapidly 
jn vecent years. ‘The establishments include undertakings of the State and 
local authorities, of which ‘turther details are shown in the chapter “Local 
Government” of this Year Book. 


Large works, controlled by the Conimissioner for Railways, in Sydney, 
Neweastle and Lithgow supply electricity for trausport and for the railway 
aud tramway workshops as well as for industrial and domestic use. A 
Government undertaking is maintained at Port Kembla, whence power is 
supplied for harbour works, etc., and current is transmitted to construc- 
tional works in the vicinity and to a number of towns along the South 
Coast and in the Southern Highlands. Another scheme is operated by 
meaus of power available from the waters discharged through the Burrin- 
juck Dam. The current is supplied over a wide area which embraces 
Wagea Wagga, Cootamundra, Junee, ‘Cowra, and ’Canhberra. 


The largest of the niunicipal electricity works is the undertaking adminis- 
tered by the Sydney County Council, from which electricity is distributed 
in a large portion of the metropolitan district. Two hydro-electric 
schemes, viz., one in the Dorrigo Shire and the other at Nymboida, have 
bean established by local governing bodies in the north-eastern areas, and 
current from the latter is reticulated through a considerable part of the 
North Coast district. 


For the pwpose of comparative ‘factory statistics particulars of the elec- 
tricity industry are confined to the operations of electric generating 
stations, and do not include particulars of trausmission and distribution. 
The amount shown as the value of output of the industry is the amount 
xeceived from the sale of electricity, Ilcss transmission and distribution 
costs. 


The statistics of electricity generation in 1986-87 and later years 
are exclusive of plants generating power solely for use within the factories 
in which they are located. Such plants generate approximately 6 per cent. 
of the total electricity produced in the State. 


' 
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The development in electric generating stations since 1921 is shown 
by the details given in the following table. The establishments in 1938-39 
consisted of 6 owned by the State, 48 by local bodies, 57 by companies :— 


TaBie 86s ations. 
Items, 1920-21, 1928-29, 1931-32, | $1937-38. | $1938-89. 
Number of Establishments sted 117 126 118 107 106 
Average Number of Employees* 1,292 2,180) 1,857 1,970 2,072 
Total Horse-power. of Prime 
Movers insta!led a wf 194,624 558,131) 859,629 929,331 953,487 


Value of Land and Buildings £1,381,092, 2,938,924) 4,815,101) 4,674,398] 4,584,817 


Value of Plant and Machinery £ 2,531,358 8,354,176/10,251,153] 10,599,687] 11,695,870 


Salaries and Wages paid £| 327,157; 676,195] 504,063) 681,105 634,276 
Value of Fuel and Power used £| 590,373} 1,431,186] 1,115,075) 1,191,111] 1,363,608 
Value of Matetials used £) 54,995 238,422} 154,909 196,276 223,343 
Value of Output a £|1,697,763) 4,956,461] 5,178,785] 5,244,866] 5,719,029 
Valuc cf Production... £)1,052,395| 3,286,853] 3,908,801] 3,857,479; 4,132,078 
Coal used aa .» tons) 510,088 882,355| 741,180) 1,099,711] 1,162,997 


Bleotricity gencrated — 
In Electric Generating 


Stations, 1,000 units ( 1,697,661] 1,833,540 
In Factories for Own Use 342,536 959,985] 1,075,706 
1,000 units... / 119,153; 114,949 
*Average over whole year, ¢ Exclusive of establishments generating electricity for own use. 


The following is an analysis of the disposal of electricity from electric 
generating stations in the years 1937-38 and 1938-89 :— 


Tabir 869.—Electric Generating Stations—Disposal of Electricity. 


Disposal. 1937-38. | 1938-39. 
1,000 units. 3,000 units. 
Bulk sales for subsequent distribution ... 254,392 254,044. 
Bulk sales to large industrial concerns... 472,330 |] 917.658 
Railways and tramways (traction, ia, fans 364,893 | § : 
Domestic light and power ... 177,421 212,906 
Small industrial and commercial power 
and lighting ne ee iad nh 116,171 128,850 
Street ligh*i ‘ing 26,299 27,638 
Used in own works outside generating 
station re a ahs Ce 15,746 11,429 
Used in generating §: station . a ng 74,384 87,913 
Noi classified ie ee A Per 58,806 55,745 
Electricity lost ake af, ine wast 187,219 137,358 
Total electricity sold, used or lost ... ve 1,697,661 | 1,833,541 


In addition to the foregoing, 119,153 thousand units of electricity were 
generated in factories for their own use in 1987-88 and 114,949 thousand 
units in 1938-39. 


Bulk sales of electricity for subsequent distribution are made to a num- 
ber of undertakings, principally local government bodies, for distribution to 
the public in the area under their control. Particulars of their operations 
are shown in the chapter Local Government of the Year Book. 
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Gas Works, 


The gas works in 1938-39 consisted of one governmental concern, 18 
country, municipal or shire works, and 24 operated by gas companies. 

Despite the substantial progress that has been made in the installation 
of electric plants for purposes of illumination, power, and cooking, the 
use of gas has increased during the last five years. 


Taste 870.—Gas Works. 


Items, 1920-21. | 1928-20, | 1981-82, | 1937-38. 1938-39. 

Number of Establishments... 46 48 47 , 43 43 
Average Number of Im- 

ployoes* .., ‘ead ae 1,642 1,668 1,039 1,201 1,092 

Total Horse-po wer installed 6,572 8,679 8,986 17,104 17,409 


Value of ‘Land & Buildings £} 1,066,074 874,702 854,593 794,206 741,580 
Valuo of Plant end Mach- 

tnery dus oss §| 1,292,835 | 2,907,445 | 2,985,924 | 3,171,020 | 3,219,493 
Salaries and Wages paid £] 437,318 373,412 266,331 292,072 288,913 
Vatue of Fuel and Power 


used ae ov, £} 112,995 247,331 183,844 190,977 207,891 
Value of Materiais used £| 829,906 | 1,130,072 743,931 712,638 762,764 
Value of Output... £| 2,264,644 | 2,867,142 | 2,142,583 | 2,335,719 | 2,327,850 
Value of Production £| 1,521,743 | 1,489,739 | 1,214,808 | 1,432,104 | 1,357,195 
Mat:rials Treated— 

Coal. .. tons, 364,122 661,878 515,508 577,030 578,127 
Oil aes .. gals,| 3,700,462 | 1,851,132 | 2,194,034 | 1,970,263 | 2,551,490 
Articles Proluced— 

Gas 1.000 cub. feet] 8,131,712 | 10,683,530 | 9,320,868 | 10,677,000 '10,896,185 
Coke... ... tons} 346,280 435,816 336,846 433,731 412,986 
Tar as «» gals,| 9,361,830 | 13,244,818 '10,950,449 | 12,083,000 |15,279,617 
Sulphate of Ammonia 

tons. 1,961 6,546 4,966 5,560 5,800 


“* Avernge over whole year. A number of men engaged on maintenance work were included in 1928-29, 
but such employees were excluded in later years.. 


Tn addition to the coke and sulphate of ammonia made in gas works, 
considerable quantities are made in other establishments in which coal is 
treated. The quantity of coke produced by all plants in 1988-89 was 
1,548,521 tons, and of sulphate of ammonia 20,960 tons. 
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MINING INDUSTRY. 


New Sourm Wares contains extensive mineral deposits of great value 
and variety. Coal was discovered as early as 1796, though under the indus-’ 
trial conditions prevailing at that time its importance was not fully realised: 
World-wide interest, however, was excited by the announcement in 1852 
that gold had been discovered in New South Wales. The discovery 
attracted a rapid flow of immigration to the country and promoted the 
development of its resources. Since 1883 extensive silver-lead deposits have 
been opened. up and mined at Broken Hill. Gopper and tin deposits also 
were opened up. Coal and silver-lead have proved to be the richest sources: 
of mineral production. Tin has increased in: importance in recent years: 
but copper mining has declined. since. 1920 and is inextensive. 


Sraristics or ‘MInEs. 


Statistics relating to the mining industry and summarised in this 
chapter are available from two sources :— 


(1): Returns as to-employees, wages, value of machinery and plant, aud. 
total value of minerals raised during the year have been collected 
under the Census Act for each. year from 1921 onwards, the values 
(as showu in tables 871 to 878) are estimated before treatment; 


: (2) Returns as to: quantity and value of the principal metals and 
industrial minerals won during the year have been ascertained 
under the Mining Acts for many years past. The values of 
under the Census Act for each year from 1921 onwards. The 
values (as shown. in tables 871 to 873) are estimated before treat- 
ment; 


Mines In OPERATION, 


The following statement is a summary of the particulars furnished by’ 
mine owners in returns under tle Census Act regarding the mines in opera~ 
tion and the minerals mined during 1921, 1926, and each year from 1928 
to 1988. The figures are selected items and are not a complete record 
of either the income or expenditure of the undertakings concerned :— 


Tasie 871.—Comparative Statistics—All Mines, 1921 to 1938, 


Amount 


Mines of Value of 
Year in neeeene Salaries 
Opera. mployed and Land, Machinery Materials Output. 
tion, (average) Wages. Buildings, and and Fuel (Minerals 
Paid. ete. Plant. Used, ete. Raised.) 
No. No. £ £ £ £ £ 


l921*| 493 | 25,612 | 6,430,988 | 3,428,735 | 8,118,823 | 1,770,320 | 10,191,975 
1926 427 | 29,186 | 7,511,862 | 4,224,676 | 8,736,908 | 2,266,410 | 12,084,083 
1928 357 | 26,551 | 6,464,788 | 4,081,725 | 7,798,545 | 1,718,760 | 10,435,522 
1929 369 | 26,562 | 5,242,393 | 3,981,000 | 7,939,024 | 1,346,519 | 8,832,874 
1930 377 | 28,010 | 4,856,579 | 3,991,991 | 7,608,630 | 1,280,654 | 7,498,565 
1981 431 | 18,370 | 3,838,763 | 3,724,217 | 7,453,590 | 962,370 | 5,706,425 
1932 496 | 17,721 | 3,797,055 | 2,737,169 | 7,698,492 | 1,020,408 | 5,663,552 
1933 569 | 16,933 | 3,835,077 | 3,618,890 | 7,544,120 | 949,152 | 5,848,699 
1934 599 | 17,816 | 4,181,366 | 3,591,271 | 7,369,947 | 1,033,354 | 6,363,107 
1935 668 | 17,864 | 4,560,844 | 3,742,941 | 7,532,101 | 1,093,774 | 6,991,974 
1986 592 | 18,890 | 4,895,850 | 3,666,585 | 7,378,698 | 1,176,722 | 8,429,114 
1937 610 | 19,775 | 5,836,680 | 3,723,707 | 7,450,227 | 1,406,685 | 10,361,089 
1938 578 | 20,891 | 5,969,287 | 3,686,962 | 8,141,917 | 1,557,277 | 10,047,453 


* Including in 1921 particulars (excluded in later years) of quariies held under mining title. 
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Tn this table the value of minerals won by fossickers,, which amounted 
to £156,748 in 1937 and £101,072 in 1938, is included in the output, but 
fossickers are not included in the number of persons employed in Mining. 
The number of fossickers. is shown in Table 874. 


The cost of replacing tools worn out each year and of repairing plant, 
machinery, ete., is included with the value of materials and fuel used, but 
many other costs and overhead charges ave not included. 


Coal inining is the principal mmeral industry of New South Wales, and 
the annual output of the coalmines represents nearly 60 per cent. of the 
total value of output of minerals. Coal mining in New Sonth Wales, 
as in other countries, is liable to intermittency, owing, to various causes, 
and in recent years ¢he industry has been affected by reason of the more 
extensive use of oil and the development of hydyro-electricity schemes. 


Tn 1928 the coal trade began to decline owing to diminished demand for 
export, and from 1st March, 1929, to 2nd June, 1930, practically all the 
northern colleries were idle on account of an industrial dispute. The value: 
of the output has been reduced also. by reason of a: fall in prices. The 
quantity of coal raised decreased from 1926 to 1931, but has risen again 
almost to the total of 1926 (see page 995). 


Apart from coal mining, the Broken Hill silver-lead field is the 
most important mining activity in the State. In 1921 conditions 
were unfavourable as. prices of metals were low. Moreover, operations at 
some of the mines were suspended tor the greater part of the year in conse- 
quence of the partial destruction by fire of the smelting works in South 
Australia where the products are treated. Between 1921 and 1926 there 
was a rise in metal prices and a steady increase in the value of the output 
of the metalliferous mines. A fall in prices led to a decrease in later 
years. The output of metals rose slowly after 1931, and there was a 
substantial rise in prices in the years 1985 to 1987. The decline in value 
in 1938 was due to lower prices. 

Statistics of quarries are not included with those here shown relative to 
niines but are contained in. Tables 896 and 897. 

Summaries relating to coal mines and to other mines are shown below :— 


Taste 872.—Comparative Statistics—Coal and Other Mines, 1921 to 1938. 


a es 1 Value of— 

ines erseng Salaries: 

Year. jin Opera-) Bmployed |; and Land Machinery Materials Output. 
tion. (average). Wages, Buildings, a ah a ae Sees 


Coal Mines. 
No. No. & £ £ £ £ 
1921} 143: 20,973 5,703,999 3,222,721 | 6,636,857 , 1,469,578 | 9,036,474 
1926 14] 24,125 | 6,058,270 3,999,836 | 7,747,139 | 1,496,436 | 9,096,611 
1928 153 27,742-| 5,317,243 3,883,349 | 6,980,492 ; 1,221,027 | 8,113,600- 
1929 180 22,470 4,053,746 3,778,955 | 7,127,140 824,940 | 6,294,870: 
1930 216 21,343 3,731,380 3,804,875 | 6,932,874 797,689 | 5,493,150 
1931 169 15,522 3,222,379 3,541,988 | 6,736,886 654,319: | 4,441,385 
1932 169: 14,126 3,022,474 3,548,298 | 6,819,784 | 587,446 | 4,076,108- 
1933 194. 12,910 23972, 712 3,412,274 | 6,683,451 530,541 | 4,106,613 
1934. 169 13,245 3,143,158 3,368,189 | 6,478,492 556,313 | 4,842,235 
1935 161: 12,788 3,379,312 3,516,082 | 6,530,433 584,73 4,585,358 
1936 | 160. 13,515 3,492,308 3,465,285 | 6,399,424 613,305 | 4,920,808 
1937 | 173 13,828 3,947,598 3,433,439 | 6,333,082’ 704,893 | 5,641,615 
1938 173 14,864 3,993,059 3,402,128 | 6,605,068. 757,863 | 5,653,301 


} Includes shale mines. 
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Table 872.—Comparative Statistics—Coal and Other Mines, 1921 to 1988— 


continued. 
Value of— 

Mines Persons Salaries 
Year. in Opera -| Temployed and Tand, Machinery Materials Output. 

tion. (average). Wages, Buildings. ae ang die Gna 

Other Mines. ’ 

No. No. £ £ £ £ £ 
1921* 350 4,639 | 726,989 206,014 | 1,481,966 300.742 | 1,155,501 
1926 286 5,061 | 1,453,592 224,840 989,769 769,974 | 2,937,472 
1928 204 3,808 § 1,147,545 | 198,376 809,053 497,733 | 2,321,922 
1929 189 4,092 , 1,188,647 | 202,045 811,884 521,579 | 2,538,004 
1930 16] 3,667 | 1,125,199 187,116 675,756 482,965 | 2,005,415 
1931} 262 2,848 | 616,884 182,229 716,704 308,051 | 1,265,080 
1932} 327 3,595 | 774,581 |. 188,871 878,708 432,957 | 1,587,444 
1933 375 4,023 | 862,365 206,616 860,669 418,611 | 1,742,086 
1934 430 4,571 | 1,038,208 223,082 891,455 477,041 | 2,020,872 
19385 507 5,076 | 1,181,532 226,859 | 1,001,668 509,037 | 2,406,623 
1936 4392 5,375 1,403,542 201,300 979,274 563,427 | 3,508,206 
1937 437 5,947 | 1,889,082 290,268 | 1,117,145 | 702,292 | 4,809,478 
1938 405 6,027 1,976,228 284,834 | 1,536,849 799,414 | 4,394,152 


* Inclnding in 1921 particulars o1 qnarries held under mining title, exelnded ia later years. 
t Lncludes shale mines. 


The amount of wages, as shown in the foregoing tables, includes the 
value of explosives sold to employees, which amounted to £196,860 in 1938 
viz. £110,499 to coalminers and £86,370 to other miners. 


The materials used in coal mines in 1988 consisted of timber valued at 
£149,271, and other materials valued at £388,777. The value of fuel used 
was £224,815. 

In other mines the value of timber used in 1938 was £290,808, the value 
of other materials £308,223, and of fuel consumed, £200,388. The value of 
fuel used in all mines was £425,203, including the value of 248,664 tons 
of coal, £146,271, and electricity valued at £197,128. 


Mixes 1y Drtvistows. 


Particulars of mines in operation in 1988 in the various divisions of the 
State are shown in the following table:— 


TaBLeE 873.—Mines in Divisions, 1938. 


v — 
” Amount Value of 
ines 0 
; Persons . 
setat in Salaries 
Division. Opera- dimployed and Land [Machinery|Materiats | Output 
tion, (average). Wages. and and and Fuel | (Minerals 
Paid. Buildings. Plant. Used. Raised). 
No. No. & & £ & & 
North Coast... ait ais 17 44 3,066 2,025 9,939 999 5,438 
Hunter and Manning ine 147 9,425 12,571,613 |2,759,176 |5,077,914 | 515,266 |3,098,691 
South Coast... wee on 43 3,828 | 921,311 468,233 | 897,157 | 164,866 |1,257,767 
Northern Tableland ... tia 111 633 75,966 8,530 | 179,771 37,151 | 235,005 
Central Tableland... iu 95 2,079 | 531,218 | 198,923 926,056 | 107,653 | 845,328 
Southern Tableland ... ‘in 1? 428 | 143,356 10,007 88,503 23,805 4,979 
North-western Slope nie 23 193 38,491 8,062 62,239 41,777 70,053 
Central-western Slope wee 16 42 3,519 176 3,465 1,355 10,505 
South-western Slope iy 65 287 33,160 1,464 28,713 14,666 73,516 
North central Plain ... an 2 6 1,292 Se 140 208 1,728 
Central Plain sie gee 9 118 18,271 776 2,192 3,230 29,160 
Riverina om aie Las 14 81 11,753 2,094 10,546 3,860 28,455 
Yast of Darling aii a 12 314 | 110,485 100 | 129,233 86,645 | 426,493 
West of Darling win a 7 8,418 |1,505,786 | 227,396 | 726,049 | 585,796 [3,360,335 
Total, New South Wales ... 578 20,891 |5,969,287 |3,686,962 |8,141,917 |1,557,277 |10,047,453 


MINING INDUSTRY. got 


The northern coalfields are situated in the Hunter and Manning division, 
the southern in the South Coast division and the western in the central 
tableland. Broken Hill and Cobar districts are west and east of the Dar- 
ling, respectively, and the principal tin mines are in the central tableland 
division. 


TEMPLOYMENT IN MINING. 


Mining leases and permits contain conditions as to the minimum number 
of men to be employed. The usual labour conditions in respect of mining 
leases of Crowu lands and of leases or agreements to mine on private lands 
are as follows:—For coal, shale, mineral oils, petroleum, or natural gas, 
for first twelve months of term grented, 2 men to 820 acres, thereafter 
4 men; for gold, 1 man to 10 acres throughout the full term; for other 
minerals, 1 man to 20 acres during the first year, thereafter 1 man to 
10 acres. For dredging leases the prescribed labour is in the proportion 
of 7 men to 100 acres. The labour conditions may be suspended in cases 
where low prices for the products or other adverse circumstances affect 
the working of a mine. ; 


The approximate number of men engaged in mining in various years 
since 1921 is indicated in the following statement. The number of miners 
is the sum of the average number employed at each mine in operation 
during the year. Separate particulars are shown of the number of 
“fossickers,” as reported by the mining wardens in the various districts. 
These men work more or less intermittently, digging for gold or other 
minerals, washing alluvial deposits, picking over abandoned workings, or 
prospecting. The average output won by fossickers is small. 


Tasie 874,—Average Number of Miners, 1921 to 1988. 


Particulars. | 1021, 1926. 19381. 1935, 1936, 1037, 1938. 
Miners— | 
Coal ... one «| 20,973*| 24,125 | 15,584*) 12,788) 13,515 | 13,828 | 14,864* 
Metals-— se er 
Gold Pe ae 900 378 520 1,626; 1,561 1,824 | 1,172 
Silver, Lead, Zinc... 2,035 | 3,272 | 1,755 2,429) 3,022 3,557 | 3,818 
Tin ais 2 826 671 229 618 520 714 673 
Copper... sat 68 62 8 2 2 17 5 
Other Metals... 810+ sf 419 140 175 48 130 163 
Other Minerals... “|! 259 134 226 222 205 196 
Total, Metalliferous,etc., 4,639+) 5,061 | 2,786 5,076} 5,375 5,947 | 6,027 
Total, Miners ... v| 25,6124) 29,186 | 18,370 | 17,864] 18,890 | 19,775 | 20,891 
Fossickers— i 
Gold sis in 52 464 | 8,767 4,550) 3,827 2,694 | 2,426 
Tin oie ioe 343 551 687 1,260} 1,340 1,210 894 
Other xe site 55 228 G57 207 147 257 me 247 
Total, Fossickers | 450 1,243 | 10,111 6,017} 5,314 4,161 | 3,567 


* Includes shale miners, 189 in 1921; 62 in 1931; and 36 in 1938. 
$ Includes workers in quarries held under mjning title, excluded in later years. 


Between 1926 and 1931 there was a marked decline in the number of 
men engaged in coal mining and further decline im the next four years. 
Since 1935 there has been some increase in each year, but the average 
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number in 1988 was less by 9,800 than in 1926. Im other branches of 
anining the number of employees :declined from 5;061 in 1926 to 2,786 in 
1931, but imcreased steadily to 6,027 in 1988. The most notable increases 
were in gold mining, and silver, lead and zinc. The rapid expansion in 
gold mining was encouraged by Government assistance to prospecting as 
a measure of unemployment relief and the high premium payable on gold. 
Activity in silver, lead and zine mines was stimulated in recent years 
‘by rising prices. 


Additional information regarding persons engaged in -coal and other 
mines is Shown in the following statement. The figures show the number 
eanployed on the last full working day in each year:— 


_Tasie 875.—Employees in Mines, Above and Below Ground, 1931 to 1988, 
(On Last Working Day in Year.) 


Coal Mines. | Other Mines 
| 

Year. | working | Employees | Employees Working | Eninioyees | Employees 

Pro- above below Total. Pro- abote below Total. 

prietora, ground. ground, | prietors. | ground. ground, 

1931 178 4,047 11,583 | 15,808 | 472 765 1,739 2,976t 
1932 196 3,464 9,916 | 13,576 | 616 1,092 1,977 3,686t 
1933 284. 3,219 9,461 | 12,964 | 727 1,189 2,210 44,126 
1934 286 3,161 9,899 | 13,346 746 1,452 2,518 4,716 
1935 241 3,069 10,018 | 18,328 816 1712 2,687 §,215 
1936 244 3,141 10,484 | 13,869 702 1,639 3,011 5,352 
1937 254 3,393 11,046 | 14,693 687 1,975 3,506 6,168 
1938 246 3,783 11,837 | 15,866 582 1,783 3,316 5,681 


Approximately 93.6 per cent. of enrployees in mines in New South Wales 
are adult men and only 6.4 per cent. are youths under 21 years of age. The 
respective numbers working above and below ground the last full working 
‘day of 1988 were as follow (excluding working proprietors) :— 


Aen Employed on ree Working Day, Coal Mines. Other Mines. Total. 
Wnder Age 21— 
Above:Ground ,., aie ie es 467 47 514 
Below-Grounid... as eek os 796 3 799 
Total under age 21 ae ies 1,263 50 1,313 
Over Age 21— 
Above Ground ... tae ces an 3,314 1,685 4,999 
Below Ground ... ise Pats oA 11,041 3,313 14,354 
Total over age 21 he sae 14,355 | 4,998 19,353 
Grand Total 4...) «15,618 | 5,048 20,666 


The employment of boys under 16 years of age and of women and girls in 
-or about a mine is prohibited, and restrictions are placed upon the employ- 
ment of youths, 


MINING INDUSTRY. 993 
: Mininc Macutyrry. 


The value of the machinery used in connection with mining in New South 
Wales during the year 1938 was £8,141,917, viz., coal mines £6,605,068, 
metalliferous mines, £1,515,334, and other mines, £21,515, The value in 
various years since 1921 is shown below :— 


Taste 876.—Value of Mining Machinery, 1921 to 1938. 


Year, Soe] Bud Shite: |, Mieke i ergne: | :iehex dined, Total. 
| £ £ £ £ 
1921 6,636,857} 1,481,966f * 8,118,823+ 
1926 7,747,139 947,911 41,858 8,736,908 
1931 6,736,886 699,679 17,025} 7,453,590 
1933 6,683,461 843,637 17,032 7,644,120 
1934 6,478,492 872,784 18,671 7,369,947 
1935 6,630,433 979,615 22,152 7,532,101 
1936 6,399,424 948,732 30,542 7,378,698 
1937 6,333,082 1,089,217 27,928 7,450,227 
1938 6,605,068 1,515,334 21,515 8,141,917 
* Included with metalliferous mines. + Including machinery in quarries held 
under mining title, excluded in later years, t Inchides Shale mines, 


The value of the machinery used in mining for the various metals during 
1938 was as follows:—Gold, £507,631; silver, lead and zinc, £804,023; tin, 
£168,614; other metals, £35,066. 

The following statement shows separately the value of the plant used in 
actual mining operations, that is, in winning and weighing the minerals, 
hauling them to the surface, ventilating the mines, etc.; and the value of 
the conveyance plant for transporting the minerals from the surface to 
wharf or railway :— 


Taste 877.—Value and Purposes of Mining Machinery, 1921 to 1938. 


Machinery in Coal Mines used for— Machinery in Other Mines used for— 


Total Value 
Year, Transporting ; Trarsport- Mining 
Mining Minerals to Other Mining |ingMinerals| Other Machine 
Operations, | Wharf or | Machinery.| Operations. |to Wharf or| Machinery. YT 
Railway. Railway, 
£ £ £ & £ £ £ 


19217 | 3,614,955 | 2,561,172 | 460,730 924,870*| 122,481* 434,615*(8,118 829° 
1926 | 4,524,850 | 2,880,051 | 342,238 796,461 | 110,820 82,488 |8,736,908 
1931 f | 3,954,708 | 2,528,302 | 253,376 680,616 14,531 21,557 |7,453,590 
1933 | 3,913,143 | 2,516,832 | 253,476 809,236 15,376 36,057 |7,544,120 
1934 | 3,812,393 | 2,419,501 | 246,598 843,686 16,558 31,311 {7,369,947 
1935 | 3,880,682 | 2,388,024 | 261,727 916,072 24,427 61,169 |7,532,101 
1936 | 3,832,433 | 2,317,492 | 249,499 917,947 11,647 49,680 |7,378,698 
1987 | 3,794,549 | 2,282,962 | 255,571 996,229 16,064 | 104,852 |7,450,227 
1938 | 3,982,658 | 2,344,951 | 277,459 | 1,325,702 24,340 | 186,807 aad 


* Including particulars of quarries held under miniug title which were excluded in later years. 
+ Shale mines included with coal mines in 1921 and with other mines in 1931. 


In the coal mines, the value of the machinery employed in mining 
operations in 1928 represented 60 per cent. of. the total value; 36 per cent. 
was used for transporting the minerals from the surface of the mine to 
a wharf or railway station. In other mines 90 per cent. was used in mining 
operations and 1.5 per cent. in transporting minerals. In some cases mine 
owners have constructed railway lines for the purpose of connecting the 
mines with the State railway system or with wharves. 

* 42625—C 
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Particulars of the average horge power of engines used for operating 
mining machinery are shown below :— 


‘Taste 878.—Horse power of Engines—Average Used in Mines: 1921 to 1988, 


Coal Mines, Other Mines, 
~ Total, 
Year. , Engines- 
Steam Electric | Other Steam Electric. Other all Mines. 
Engines, | Engines, | Engines,| Engines | Engines. | Engines. ae, 


H.P. | H.P. | H.P.; HP. H.P. H.P.'; HP. 
1921} | 47,321 | 16,138 | 113 | 12,136*) 1,931* 593*| 78,232* 
1926 62,691 | 23,008 | 511 | 13,847 2,632 533: )103,222- 
1931¢ | 49,436 | 22,907 86 3,350 1,528 494:| 77,801 
1933 40,949 | 24,762 | 375 4,048 2,325 | 1,884,;| 74,343: 
1934. }) 36,880 | 26,615 | 200 5,627°'| 2,824 2,604,) 74,750: 
1935 35,577 | 26,584 | 234 6,690 33158 2,913;| 75,126. 
1936 35,710 | 26;676:| 264 6,101 33724 3,041 | 75,526. 
1937 35,975 | 28,347] 362 !. 63803 4,962-| 3,811 | 80,260: 
1938 | 34,579 | 29,141 | 488 | 7,971 9,761 3,938:| 86,868. 

* Including. particulars of quarries held under mining title, excluded in later years. 

y Shale mines included with-coal mines in 1921 and 1938 and with.other mines 10,1981, 


The full capacity of mining machinery in 1938 amounted to 141,306 horse. 
power, viz., 109,721 horse-power in coal mines and 31,585 horse-power in 
other mines. 

Goat. 

A. description of the coal measures: of New South. Wales was.published on 

pages 669 and 670 of the Year Book for 1987-88. 
Ow from Coal. 

Developments in the commercial: production of power oil from coal 
in Great Britain by the hydrogenation process have focussed the attention 
of coal producers upon the possibilities. of using coal produced in this State 
for the production of motor spirit, oils, ete. ; 

Investigations have been made of hydrogenation, low temperature car- 
bonisation and synthetie processes, 

In a report by the Commonwealth Standing Committee on Liquid; Fuels 
jssued in 1989 it was estimated that a plant capable of producing 45 million: 
gallons of petrol a year by hydrogenation would cost between £11 million: 
and £12 million, aud the cost ex-works of the petrol produced would vary 
between 1s. 2d. and 1s. 6d. per gallon, according to the allowance made for: 
rates of interest and amortization on the capital invested. It was estimated 
also that a synthesis plant with a capacity of 18 million gallons of petrol! 
a year would cost £5, million and that production by the synthetic process: 
would cost approximately 1s. 4d. per gallon, varying with. rates of interest 
and ‘amortization allowed. , , 
' Tests of bullk samples of coal. made abroad in 1934 demonstrated that 
coal from the Greta seam is superior to the best British coal for. carboniga- 
tion at low temperatures and that it yields considerably more tar and coke: 
of higher quality. 


State Coal Mine.. 

“ The State coal mine was opened at Lithgow, in the Western district, im 
September, 1916. The area of the land containing coal reserved for. the- 
Crown amounts to about 40,200 acres, and the available supply. of coal has 
been estimated at 240,000,000 tons. Since 1932 control of the mine has been: 
vested in the State Coal Mines Control Board, consisting of the Under- 
Secretary, Department of Mines (Chairman), an officer of the Mines Depart- 
ment, nominated by the Minister for Mines, and a representative of the 
Department of Railways, nominated by the Minister for Transport. 
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The output from the mine was 321,542, tons in 1938 and the average 
number of men employed was 373. 


PRODUCTION OF CoAL. 


The following table shows the quantity and value of coal raised in New 
South Wales. to the close of 1938, the total production being 423,049,563 
tons, valued at £298,855,932, as recorded by. the Department: of Mines. 


Taste 879.—Coal Raised ins New South, Wales: to end of 1938. ; 


Coal Baised.,, 


i Vv; verage va] 
Period: | (Gross.) at ies ati os Fort ian 
tons. £ a. de 
To 1900 91,476,633 37,315,915. 8 1 
1901-05 31,917,230 10,703,690. 6 11 
1906-10 40,624,698 14,240,992 7 0 
1911-15, 48,831,214 17,759; 946 7 3 
1916-20 44,830,757 25,847, 168 ll 6 
1921-25 54,469,448 45,086,288 16 7 
1926-30 46.170.863 38,628.003 16 9 
1931-35 36,906,800 22,719,859 12 4 
1936-38* 28,821,915 16,554,161 ll 6 


| 


* 3 years, 


Gross coal production as recorded in returns under the Census Act in. 
each year since 1921 was as follows :— 


Year. Tons, | | Year, | ‘Tons. 

1921 asia 10,793,387 1931 aks 6,487,992. 
1922 vee 10,183,133 1932 dat 6,719,706. 
1923 ibe 10,478,513. 1933. Are 7,162,655. 
1924 ane 11,618,216 1934 ei 7,946,530 
1925 ios 11,396,199 1935 va 8,714,472 
1926 oe 10;885,7.66 1936 Dae 9,213,150: 
1927 ns 11,126,114 1937 ae 10,084,261 
1928 aon 9,448,197 1938 nae 9,613,385, 
1929 a 7,651,373 1939 en 11,200,000* 
1930 eee 7,147,127 


* Approximate. 


The production of coal exceeded 10,000,000 tons in each year from 1920 
to 1927, reaching the maximum in 1924 when the production was 11,618,216 
tons. In 1928 there was a marked decline:in the demand for coal, and in 
1929 and 1980 operations ‘were affected also by a prolonged cessation of 
work in the northern mines. The genera] industrial depression was a major 
factor in the restricted production of the following years and the output 
in 1931 was the lowest since 1904. As a result of widespread recoyery in 
industrial activity, production in 1987 was higher than in 1931 by 3,596,269 
tons. The foregoing quantities of coal raised relate to gross production, 
which ini 1938 exceeded saleable output by 354,462 tons—consisting mainly 
of coal used as fuel in: operating coal mines. 


Approximately 66 per cent of the coal is obtained from the northern 
coal-fields. The saleable output and average value per ton in each district 
since 1932 is shown in the following table. 
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Taste 880—Saleable Coal Raised in Districts, 1932 to 1988. 
Northern District. Southern District. Western District. Total. 
Year. aaace Average Basctig Average | sete Average Total Average 
n - yalue uantity. value Quantity. alue e a 
Pie parton. y per toi, eee ‘nak tori; Quantity. ber tote 
tons. 8, d. tons, s. ad tons. s. d tons. s. d. 
1932 ...] 4,096,437, 12 8 | 1,004,109) 13 8 | 1,231,562! 11 2) 6,332,108 | 12 6 
1933 ...| 4,420,114) 12 0 | 1,140,097} 13 6 | 1,225,260) 9 4 | 6,785,471 | 11 10 
1934 ...| 5,067,576, 11 4 | 1,264,482) 12 10 | 1,266,781} 8 7 | 7,598,839 | 11 2 
1935. ...| 5,431,273] 10 10.| 1,467,354) 12 10 | 1,437,129] 8 5 | 8,335,756 | 10 9 
1936 ...| 5,977,897} 10 11 | 1,544,297} 12 8 | 1,339,553] 8 9 | 8,861,747 | 10 10 
1937 ...| 6,474,920) 11 3 | 1,783,129) 13 0 | 1,466,041} 8 9) 9,724,090 | 11 2 
1938 ...| 6,120,664, 11 11 | 1,724,195) 14 0 | 1,414,064] 9° 6 | 9,258,923 | 12 0 


Of the total output in 1988, 56.39 per cent. was drawn from tunnels, and 
48.61 per cent. from shafts. Particulars regarding the quantity of coal cut 
by machinery are shown in Table 883. 


The quantity of saleable coal produced from each of the principal coal 
seams in 1938 was as follows :— 


Northern District— 


Greta 


Seam 


Borehole Seam 
Victoria Tunnel Seam 
Great Northern Seam 
Wallarah Seam 


Other Seams 


Southern District ... 
Western District 


Grand Total... va 
Colliery Days Worked. 


The intermittency of operations in the coal-mining industry, due chiefly 
to irregularity of orders, industrial disputes and over-development, is indi- 
eated by the following table showing the weighted average number of days 
worked by coal mines in the main coal-mining districts in various years 
since 1913 :— 


TasLE 881.-—Colliery Days Worked, 1918 to 1938. 


8 


aleable 


Output. 


tons. 


3,728,128 
526,282 
1,062,555 
201,453 
345,449 
256,797 


1, 


6,120,664 


724,195 


1,414,064 


9,258,923 


Year. Northern. Southern. Western. Total. 
days. days. days. days. 

1913 ... 234 227 261 233 
1917 ... 201 207 221 204 
1921 ... 221 234 217 223 
19265 ... 197 194 257 202 
1927 ... 175 203 229 187 
1928 ... 159 175 209 168 
1929 (a) 79 228 244 182 
1930 (a 92 149 195 119 
1931 ... 134 129 194 141 
1932 ... 150 158 194 157 
1933... 172 175 192 175 
1934 ... 177 198 202 184 
1935 ... 198 216 222 205 
1936 ... 186 201 207 198 
1937... 209 220 224 213 
1938 (a) 179 196 192 184 


(a) Extensive industrial disputes occurred in these years, 
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The maximum number of working days in a year until 1938 was approxi- 
mately 274, but the average has rarely approached this total. In 1989 the 
number of working days was reduced by the Federal Arbitration Court. 


Between 1921 and 1927 the average number of persons engaged in coal- 
mining increased steadily from 20,784 to 24,483. At the same time there 
was a definite downward trend in the average number of days worked on the 
northern and southern fields and in New South Wales as a whole. 


A prolonged stoppage of the principal northern collieries from March, 
1929, to June, 1930, caused a decrease in the average number of days 
worked on the northern field in those years, and an increase in the southern 
and western districts, due to diversion of trade. The averages for 1938 
were low on account of a serious industrial dispute. 


In the western mines the average is comparatively high and steady, work 
being much more regular in the large State colliery and in collieries 
supplving the cement-making industry in this district than in the other 
collieries producing for the open market. 


Output of Coal per Man-day. 


The approximate average output of coal per man-day worked is shown 
below for various years since 1913 :— 


TasiE 882.—Coal Output per Man-day. 


Per Employee Below Ground, Average For All Employees. 
Year. 

Northern. | Southern. | Western. | Total. | Northern.| Southern. | Western. | Total. 

tons. tons, tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 

1913 eo} 3°25 2°75 401 3-18 2-44 2-12 3-29 2-41 
1917 we] 3°36 2:88 4:29 3:33 2:46 2-20 3-56 2:50 
1921 we] 8-17 269 | 4:62 3:17 2:34 2:00 3°74 2°36 
1925 ae] 825 2:86 3-55 3:21 2:42 2-12 2.76 2:41 
1927 on] Bb 2°78 3-77 3:27 2-50 2:14 2:94 2-48 
1928 «| 3°58 2:87 4:38 3°53 2-61 2-21 3.34 2-62 
1929 «| 3°67 2-60 4:07 3-45 2:66 2-08 3.16 2°58 
1930 w.| 409 2-90 419 3-80 2-96 2.23 3:27 2.81 
193] wef 4:20 3:28 4:23 4-04 3:01 2.48 3:33 2-96 
1932 veel 4:27 3:26 | 4:72 4-15 3:06 2-81 3-16 3-03 
1933 vel 4:42 3:44 5:28 4-34 3:15 2:58 4-22 3817 
1934 wel 4:65 3-14 5:29 4-40 3°35 2-44 4:28 3:26 
1935 val 4:64 3-4] 5:08 4-42 3:40 2-62 417 3°33 
1936 vee| 4°86 3°39 611 4:55 3°58 2°64 4:18 3°44 
1937 we{ 4:88 3°35 5:45 4°55 3°57 2°59 4:34 3°42 
1938 veel 5:05 3°43 5°55 4:7) 3°74 2.51 4:55 3°51 

t 


In considering fluctuations in the annual average output per man day, 
due allowance must be made for the frequent changes occurring through 
the closure of old mines and the opening of new mines with varying 
efficiency, and for the increasing age of workings. Since 1930 depressed 
trade and substantially reduced prices have tended to divert production 
to the more economical workings. 
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Coal ‘Cut and Fulled by Machinery. 


The proportion of coal cut by machines has increased in recent years 
though it is somewhat lower than in 1911; the quantity in 1988 was 
2,722,049 tons or 28.4 per cent. of the total output. In this year 181 
machines were used for cutting coal, 182 operated by electricity and 49 by 
compressed air. The use of machinery for filling coal was commenced 
in 1935 and the quantity filled annually rose from 134,500 tons in 1936 to 


619,500 tons in 1938. 


Taare 883.—Coal Cut and Filled by Machinery, 1911 to 1938. 


Coal cut by Machinery. Coal filled 
Year. - 7 by Mechanical 
Electrielty. Contreteed Tétal. . Peed Means, 
_ tons. tons. tons. per cent. tons. 
1911 2,075,000 563,000 2,638,000 30-4 Nil, 
1912 1,667,000 662,000 2,329,000 21-5 ” 
1926 1,201,000 1,056,000 2,257,000 20:7 ” 
1931 842,000 536,000 1,378,000 21-4 » 
1935 1,436,000 532,000 1,968,000 22:6 13,700 
1936 1,804,000 665,000 2,470,000 26-8 134,500 
19387 2,036,000 752,000 2,788,000 217 301,300 
1938 ' . 2,088,000 684,000 2,722,000 28-4 619,500 


Disposal -of Coal. 


The following statement shows the quantity of coal retained for local 
consumption, and the ittterstate and oversea exports th 1921 and later years. 
The bunker ‘coal loaded in Syduey Harbour into interstate steamers in the 
years 1921 -and 1926 is included in the table under the heading “domestic 
consumption,” because it was uot distinguished in the records from the 
coal taken in that port by intrastate vessels. In this ‘group are included 
also coal used in the coal mines, mmers’ coal, ete., which amounted to 
354,462 tons ih 1938. 


. . apie 884.—Local ‘Consumption and Export of N.S.W. Coal. 


Retained for’|Sefit to ottidr Total Expértéd , 
Year, -Loca Australian quantity, versea _ Total 
Joonstisption States, era eae Countries, Production. 
tons, tons. tons. tons. tons, 
3921 | 5,268,688 | ‘2,752,810 | 8,021,438 | 2,771,949 | 10,793,887 
‘1926 -] 6,347,989 | 2,740,570'| 9,088,509 | 1,797,257 | 10,885,766 
1931 ‘| 4,146,164 | 1,540,416 | 5,686,580 | 801,412 6,487,992 
1932 | 4,361,613 | 1,575,348 | °5,926,956 | 792,750 | ‘6,719,706 
1923 | 4;632,152 | 1;699,165 | 6,331,817 | 831,838 | 7,162,655 
1934 | 5,176,571 | -1;962,805 | 7,139;376'| 807.154 | 7,946,530 
"1985 | 5,868,602 | 1;974,279 | 7,887,881 | 876,591 8,714,472 
1936 | 6,084,524 | 2,217,450 | 8,301,974 | 911,176 | 9,213,150 
1937 | 6,703,744 | 2,458,002 | 9,161,746 | 922,515 | 10,084,261 
1938 | 6,510,409.| 2,162,104 | 8,702,513 | 910,872 | 9,613,885 
Peroent. of Tctal. 
‘19271 | 48°8 Q55 74-3 25:7 100 
Th26 58-3 ‘25-2 -83'5 16°5 100 
1931 63 9 237 87-6 12-4 160 
1938 63-0 22°5 90-5 95 160 


* Including Ships’ Bunkers, see table 885. 
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The greatest decline, absolutely and relatively, occurred in the oversea 
éxports, Which represented 12.5 per cent. of the output in 1931 as compared 
with 25.7 per cent. in 1921 and 16.5 per cent. in-1926, There was a diminu- 
tion in interstate exports also—relatively greater than the foregoing figures 
indicate, as those for the earlier years do not include Sydney bunker trade. 
In 1931 there was a slight increase in exports, but a-marked decline in tie 
‘quantity retained for local constimption. Between 1931 and 1937 home 
‘consumption mereased by 2,557,580 tons or 62 per cent. and interstate 
‘exports by 917,586 tons or ‘60 per cent. Some of the coal sent to South 
Australia is re-exported to Broken Hill. 


Oversea exports increased from 646,909 tons in 1980 to 922,515 tons 
in 1937. The cargoes despatched oversea in 1988 included 11259054 tons 
to New Zealand, 953156 tons to New Caledonia, 403856 tons to other Pacilfic 
Islands, 51,580 tons to the Philippine Tslands, and 89,654 tois ‘to China. 
‘The export ‘trace in coal has for several years been affected by reason of a 
-dimunition in the demand due to such causes as the substitution of oil. 

‘On the average local factories absorb approximately 45 per cent. of the 
output, the railways approximately 11 per cent., aud the export trade 33 
‘per cent. 


Purposes for which Coal was used. 


Full particulats are not evailable as to the purposes for which coal is 
used locally, but statistics of factories and railways with those of the export 
trade contain information which covers -a large proportion of the total 
production. The following statement ‘shows these details for 1928-29 and 
the last six yéars, though they differ from those shown in other tables in 
‘0 far as they refer to periods of twelve months ending June, and not to 
‘calendar years :— 


Tasne 885.—Purposes for which N.S.W. Coal was Used, 1929 to 1939. 


‘Coal Used, ‘1928-29, | 1933-84, so946, | 1025-80. 1936-37. | 1937-88. | 1938-89, 


In Factories— tons, tons. tons. | tons, tohs. | ‘tons, tons. 
Fielin Tectricity Works 882,355 | 815,291) 891,049 1,005,424) 1,010,869) 1,104,415) 1 164, 587 
y Other Factories ...! 1,318,880; 874,036] 1; 000, 558| 1,092,790} 1,302,114) 1,884,257 1, 345, 077 


'2;201,2886 1,089,327 1,891,607; 2,098,214) 2,312,983 2,488,672 2;509/664 


Raw Material in Gas Works! 661,878} 5083926] 517;347| 834,140! 560,174) 577,030] 578,127 
a5 Goke Works! 869,257] 908,136, 145241, 279 1,284;603) 1,401,608) 1,536, 690 _ 1,661,851 


| 1,531,135, 1,412,062| 1,768,626 


| 1,818,743) 1,961,782, 2,113,720) 2,239,978 
Total'in Factories _.,,! 8,782,370'3,101,389! 3,650,233} 3,916,057| 4,274,765) 4,602,892! 4,749,642 


f 


On Rallways for Locomotive 


Purposes ane ...| 1,212,272] 865,887] 906,511 972,890} 985, 580 1,041,106) 994,371 


‘Total, Factories and Railways| 4,944,642/3,967,226| 4,556,744) 4,889,847 5, 260, 345 5,643,198, 57445018 


‘Ex ports— . ed : 
Interstate*—Cargo ..._ | 1,541,788/1,465,588] 1,631,062) 1,643:397] 1,900,028; 2,091,112) 1,860,639 
3 Bunker 488,200] 333,441] 394,967] 364,380| 404,996] 431,383] 411,098 
Total, Interstate +++] 2,020,988 '1,799,029| 2,026,029] 1,997,777| 2,305,024 2,522,525) 2:271,737 
Oversea—Cargo ... ..| 811,608] 291,835] 304,087| 806,854] 340,083) 392,013] 381,778 
»  ‘Buuker 2...) 645,266| 662.965) -580,750| 582/866] 572,026] 576,294| 516,655 
Total, Oversca ... —.../_ 956,874] 854,800} 843,837, 889,222] 912,109) 968,307 808; 433 
‘Pothl Expdifs ... «| 2,986,862|2,653,829 2,869,866] 2,886;099) 3,217,138 3,490,832), 8,170, 170 

Total, Factories, Railways . P ; - : is 
and Exports... _—_...| 7,031,504, 6;621,055| 7,426/610) 7,778,846] 8,477,478, 9,134,380, 8,914,183 


ve Approximate. 
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The quantity of coal used as fuel in factories has grown with expansion 
in the secondary industries, the requirements of the electric light and 
power works and the coke works beiig an important factor. The quantity 
used in coke works has increased rapidly as a result of expansion in the 
iron and steel industry. 

The quantity consumed by railway locomotives has decreased between 
1928-29 and 1933-34 owing to the electrification of suburban railways and 
a decline in the volume of goods traffic. The increase in later years and 
the decline of 47,000 tons in 1988-39 reflect the trend in goods traffic. 


Prices or Coat, 

The approximate trend of changes in value of coal is indicated by the 
average pit head values shown in Tables 879 and 880. Western coal, 
being of lower calorific value than northern or southern, is the cheapest. 
The movement in prices is illustrated by the following comparison as at 
each date of change from 1916 to 1930. This was published in the report of 
the Royal Commission which investigated the coal industry in 1929-30. 
The quotations refer to the basis upon which business was usually done for 
best large coal per ton in each district in the years in which the prices 
were varied between 1916 and 1980. 


Taste 886.—Prices of Coal—1916 to 1930, 


Year In which Northern— Southern— Western— 
price was changed. | f.0.b., Neweastle. | f.0.b., Jetty. f.o.1., Lithgow. 
s. d. sd. | 8. d. 
1916... ant 12 0 12 0 7 3 
1917), ae 15 0 156 0 10 3 
1919... wee 17: 9 17 6 12 9 
1920... ai 21 9 21 6 16 9 
1927... ne 26 1 25 6 15 6 
1930 (June) ... 22 10 22 3 13 9 


The prices quoted above were observed generally as a basis throughout 
the trade up to June, 1980. Subsequently competition rapidly intensified 
and prices fell continuously. Contracts for large supplies between June, 
1980 and the end of 1987 were undertaken at substantially lower rates— 
the reductions ranging from 5s. to 8s. per ton ag compared with those stated 
for June, 1930. In 1938 and 1939, however, owing 10 increasing demand and 
higher costs, prices of coal rose appreciably, but remained substantially 
lower than in 19380. The basis of prices of best large northern coal f.o.b. 
Newcastle usually ranged between 17s. and 21s. per ton in June, 1939. At the 
game date southern large coal f.o.b. jetty was selling at between 17s. and 
21s. per ton and western large coal f.o.r. Lithgow in the vicinity of 12s. per 
ton. 

Small coal and unscreened coal were usually sold at prices several shillings 
per ton below those for large coal. These margins have varied from time to 
time. During recent years it has become increasingly the practice to screen 
coal in a variety of new ways. 


O1n Suae, 

Oil-bearing mineral, which is a variety of torbanite or cannel coal, 
known locally as kerosene shale, has been found in many localities in New 
South Wales, the most important deposits being in the Capertee and 
Wolgan Valleys. 

The production of oil shale from the opening of the mines in 1865 to the 
end of 1924 amounted-to 1,919,685 tons valued at £2,690,710. In subsequent 
years to 1938 only 5,904 tons were raised. 
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In 1931 a grant of £100,000 was made available by the Commonwealth 
to enable surplus coal miners to be employed in shale mining, and 
operations were resumed at Newnes, in the Wolgan Valley, in August, 1931. 
In June, 1932, the oil works at this locality were transferred to a private 
organisation, which abandoned the project in November, 1982, In 1934 a 
Committee set up by the Government of the Commonwealth and of New 
South Wales reported that reserves of shale of workable thickness were 
9,000,000 tons, with a probable reserve of a further 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
tons, and estimated the cost of establishing the industry on a sound basis 
at £600,000. ' 

Following further investigation, the Commonwealth Government male 
arrangements in 1937 to assist a private company, the National Oil Proprie- 
tary Ltd., in the development of the Newnes-Capertee shale oil field, Of the 
capital required for the project, £166,000 was provided by the company, 
£334,000 by the Commonwealth Government and £166,000 by the Govern- 
ment of New South Wales, the amounts provided by the Governments 
being loans bearing a low rate of interest. Among other concessions, tariff 
protection to the extent of existing customs and excise duties is to be 
granted by the Commonwealth Government for a period of 20 years on a 
maximum annual output of 10,000,000 gallons of petrol. In the event 
of a reduction of the customs duty of 7d. per gallon on imported petrol 
and the excise duty of 54d. per gallon on petrol produced from imported 
erude oil, the full measure of protection is to be maintained by the payment 
of a bounty. The production of crude oil was commenced at Glen Davis, 
near Newnes, in January, 1940. 


‘Minerats Wow, As Recorprp py THE DEparTMENt or MivEs. 


The particulars relating to the minerals won, as shown in the following 
pages, have been obtained from the records of the Department of Mines. 
They differ from those in the preceding tables, as they include, in many 
cases, the value of the ores after treatment at the mines, and they relate 
rather to minerals recovered by treatment during the year than to minerals 
raised to the surface during the year. From the particulars shown in the 
annual reports of the Department the output of iron made from scrap, 
Portland cement, Jime, and coke has been deducted, as these items are 
included in the statistics of factories in the preceding chapter of this 
volume. The value so deducted was £2,334,269 in 1987 and £2,670,859 in 
1988. 

The average annua] value of the minerals won in New South Wales 
(including quarry products) in each quinquennial period from 1901 to 19385, 
the annual production in certain years since 1931, and the total value of 
production to the end of each period are shown below :— 


Taste 887.—Value of all Minerals Won in N.S.W. to end of 1988. 


Valne of MJnerals Won. Value of Minerals Won. 
Peried, ‘als Year, 
ep antnns te ine During year. | To end of year. 
x £ z | £ 

To end of 1900 aon 132,635,358 1931 7,281,931 | 459,533,671 
1901-05 5,873,176 | 161,901,240 1932 7,247,966 | 466,781,637 
1906-10 8,330,883 | 203,555,656 1983 7,843,057 | 474,624,694 
1911-15 10,169,752 | 264,404,418 1934 8,905,211 | 483,619,905 
1916-20 10,821,478 | 308,511,806 1935 10,583,792 | 494,203,697 
1921-25 14,622,631 | 381,624,962 1936 11,520,205 | 505,723,002 
1926-30 14,125,356 | 452,251,740 1937 13,496,603 | 519,220,505 
1981-35 8,300.391 | 494,203,697 1938 12,044,998 | 531,265,503 


* Includes Quarry products. 
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The value £17,509,718 in 1926 was the highest yét recorded. There was 
a decline of £461,000 im 1927, when there was a fall in the prices of léad 
and zinc. Tn the following yeai's, intil 1982, the value declined as ‘a result 
of depression in the coal-mining industry, and a fall in the prices of the 
principal tnetalliferous products. Increases in the ‘value of minerals won 
trom 1982 until 1937 resulted largely from higher prices of metals obtained 
¥rom the Broken Hill field, though they. ivere ‘due in part to increased coal 
and quarry production consequent tpon economic recovery and to the 
expansion of gold-inining. 

Up to the end of the year 1900 the total value of gold won (£48,422 000) 
exceeded that of ‘any other mineral, but with the subsequent decline in 
gold mining and ‘the development of the coal and silver-lead ‘fields, coal 
advanted rapidly to the head of the list, and the value of ‘silver and ‘lead 
‘surpassed the output of ‘gold. At ‘the end of 1988 ‘coal represented 43 per 
cent. of the total value of mineral production, silver and silver-lead 25.4 
per cent., and gold 12:6 per cent. 

The values of the ores are estiniated after assay. As many metals are 
commonly ‘associated in the same mineral matter it is difficult to make a 
géliable estiinate' of the quantity and value, especially in cases where the ores 
‘are exported before final treatment. 

Inpivipua, Mrrans, Erc.,, Wow mw New Sourit Wares. 

The following statement shows the estimated quantity and value of 
individual metals, precious stones and industiial minerals (other than coal 
cand shale), won in the years 1937 and 1988, also the ‘total ‘yield ‘to the end of 
1938 :— 


Tasie 888.—Individual Metals, etc.,, Won in New South Wales. 


Output for’yedr. 
: who’ Total Output to 
énd of 1938, 
‘Minerals, | 1037, 1938. 
Quantity. | Valtio. |'Quitntity. Valife. | Queritity. | Value. 

£ & ; & 
“AIold vn wee ...0z.fine} 683607 | $595,855 88/698 | +780;958 | 15,882,301 | 66,918,568 
Silver... Peay, 44,330 3,997 83,822 | 7,857 | 45,982,812 6,145,217 
‘Silver-lead ore, etc, —.., tons 29624 | 4;308;618 | 317,330 | 3,282,119 | 13,657,362 | 128, 676,996 
‘Head—-Pig, ete. ... oe at re sn aa st 326, 621 6,442,307 

Yine—Speltér and con- ; F ry 

centrates ae duiab Sf 2195838 667,967 265,296 230,989 | 9,149,909 | 26,380,102 
Copper... prey 3,627 72,406 1,963 87,905 689,749 | 15,920,056 
“Tin ingots and ore ‘aoa 1,143 336,628 1,189 286,768 142,753 16,422,868 

Tron—Pig ‘from lotal ' . 
ores)... Rae ne die 1a i ao 1,414,308 7,511,755 
Iron‘oxide ay at ee 677 874 108 43 108,218 95,072 
Tronstone flux... hens sth hele, is ia 185,087 109,741 
‘Clitomie'iton-ore We tes 459 ‘1,536 952 2,564 44,218 486,354 
Wolfram ... wes teh ais 45 18,051 93 25,740 2,627 ° 325,246 
‘Scheelite ... oe ie as 10 3,401 9 2,472 1,746 202,209 
Platinum an we OF, 46 455 7 52 20,193 128,544 
Molybdenite ve tons 16 1,139 8 1,759 - '870 218,126 
Antimony a tac Ge 144 3,468 14 344 19,992 376,875 
Manganese ore ... err 107 B29, 218 740 137,985 '83;463 
Bisnitith ... sink es ah 7 oe 4 891 244,780 
Alunite ... we stand as aoa ‘627 438 821 60,269 212,696 
_Arsénio ... Se nie egs os wie sd eats i 198,900 
Dolomite... “ef ato 23,628 11,814 25,539 32,715 (a) 176,633 
Limestone fldx ... tai: a5 Th B71 28;317 | 158,381 35,113 | -8;408;617-| 1,401,997 
Magnesite is ieee 4 19,404 36;552 19,158 41,744 234,045 384,493 
Diemonids cd ve. eatats "200 200 300 300 205,543 147,949 
Opal ca we crn aes 35357 beg | “4,226 ad 4,627,021 

we eo 
+ Value in Australian currency, (a) Quantity not‘ available. 


The ‘production of all the principal thetals inéréased during 1938. The 
chief increases, as compared with 1987, were zinc 45,458 tons, silvér-lead 
35,606 tons, gold 20,100 ounces, and tin 47 tons, Particulars of the output 
of ore treatment works in New South Wales are given on page 973. 
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"hough gold liad béen found in New South Wales in earlier years, the 
history of gold-mining ‘in the State dates from 1851, when its existence ‘in 
payable quantities was proved by TH. H. Hargraves. The deposits are of 
vatious types, e.g., alluvial gold, auriferous reefs or lodes, inipregnations in 
stratified deposits and igneous rocks, and irregular deposits, as in aurifei‘ous 
‘ironstone. 

' Many rich alluvial deposits in which gold was easily accessible were 
exploited during the twénty yeas 1851-1870; then it became necessary to 
introduce expensive inethods of mining, and production declined. 
During the period of general depression which followed the financial crisis 
of 1898 greater attention was paid to prospecting for minerals, and with the 
development of new processes the output of gold showed considerable itr- 
provement. In 1904, however, a steady decline commeneed, and the yield 
in 1929, viz., 7,496 oz. fine, was the lowest recorded in any year since 1851. 
‘During the period of economic stress which followed, tlie price ‘of gold rose 
and greater attention was paid to prospecting, and the yield increased from 
7,496 oz. fine in 1929 to 88,707 oz. fine in 1988. The value of the gold won 
in 1988, at the standard rate, £4 4s. 114d. per oz. ‘fine, was £376,772, and 
exceeded the value in any year shice 1916; the ‘value in Australian currency, 
which includes a substantial premium, was £785,966. The prices paid for 
gold lodged at the Commonwealth -Bank are shown in Table 898. 

The terms of the Gold Bounty Act, 1930-31, were described ‘on page 661 
of the ‘Official Year Book for 1937-38. Under provisions of the Financial 
Emergency Act, 1932, the payment of the gold bounty was suspended from 
30th September, 1982, until such time as ‘the price of the metal falls 
below £5 per ounce firie in English currency or £5 10s. in Australian cur- 
rency. 

Following the wartime increase in the price of gold a ‘tax was imposed 
as from 15th September, 1939, on all gold produced in Australia and New 
“Guinea. The ‘tax is equal ‘to the amount by which the price of gold exceeds 
£A9 per fine oz., and is deducted by the Commonwealth Bank from payments 
made for gold received. 

From 15th Decentber, ‘1939, “provision has been made for ‘réfiitids to the 
bona fide prospector in respect of the full amount of tax payable upon the 
first 25 oz. of gold on which he pays tax directly or indirectly in any year. 


Under the National Security (Monetary Control) Regulations, 1939, all 
persons possessing gold are required to deliver it to the Commonwealth Bank 
ci an agent of the Bank, and may not sell gold to any other buyer. 


The following table shows the quantity and value of the gold won in New 
South Wales to the end of 1939:— 


TABiEe 889.—Gold Won in New South Wales, 1854 ‘to 1939. 


Period, | Quantity, Value.* Period, | Quantity. | Value.* 
ee o%, Hine, & oz. fine. £ 
‘1851-1960 11,399,508 | 48,422/001 | 1084 36,123 307,662 
1801-1910 ‘2 952 :8B1 9,569,492 1935 50, 162 439,123 
1911-1920 3,145,185 4,864,440 | 1936 60,759 | 645,792 
1921-1925 133,335 866,375 1937 . 68,607 FQRi855 
1996-1930 70,287 208:567 1938 88,608 780,958 

1931 19,673 118,623 | 1939 87,189 848, 985 

1932 » 27,941 203622 | mo] 

1933 29,252 226,068 Total —...|15,469,490 67, 767,553 
ih 


* Value In Australian currency. 
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Towards the end of the nineteenth century a system of dredging was iniro- 
_ duced for the purpose of recovering alluvial gold from the beds of the rivers 
which drain auriferous country, and in 1900 the quantity obtained by the 
dredges was 7,924 oz. of fine gold, valued at £33,660, During the following 
decade the quantity amounted to 298,416 oz. fine, valued at £1,267,593. 
Subsequently the output of the dredges declined, until in 1929 it was only 
91 oz. fine. In later years the output increased; the quantity was 2,829 oz, 
fine in 1986 and 2,228 oz. fine in 19387. In the following year new dredging 
_ units were in operation and the output was 15,823 oz. fine. 


Dredges are employed algo for the recovery of stream tin; particulars 
are shown on page 1008. 


Siiver, Leap, «xp Zinc, 


The production of lead and zine in New South Wales is associated closely 
with the mining of silver, the Broken Hill silver-lead deposits being the 
main source of the output. 


An account of the Broken Hill silver-lead field was published at page 662 
of the Official Year Bouk, 1987-38. 


The lead concentrates are treated at Port Pirie in South Australia. 
Although the greater part of the zinc concentrates is exported to the United 
Kingdom and other European countries or to Japan, large quantities are 
treated in Australia at Risdon, Tasmania, and portion at Cockle Creek in 
the production of sulphuric acid. 


The quantity of ore raised at the Broken Hill mines amounted to 
1,583,866 tons in 1938, and ore and’ concentrates despatched from the field 
were valued at £3,508,890. 


A deseription of the silver field at Yerranderie, in the Burragorang 
Valley, was published on page 663 of the Official Year Book for 1937-38. 
‘The production in 1988 consisted of silver-lead, 49 tons, valued at £691; 
silver, 27,870 oz., £2,851; and gold to the value of £46, 


A large silver-lead mine is being developed at Captain’s Flat, where the 
prospective ore reserves are believed to amount to 5,000,000 tons. In terms 
cf an agreemeut between the Government of New South Wales and the 
Lake George Mines Ltd. and the Lake George Mining Corporation, Ltd., the 
Government is constructing a railway from Bungendore on the Goulburn— 
Bombala railway to Captain’s Flat and the companies are proceeding with 
the work of development. When complete the works are to be capable of 
winning and treating 500 tons of crude ore daily and the capacity is to be 
increased to 1,000 tons per day as soon as possible. Production of ore at 
the mine commenced in February, 1939. 


In assessing the quantity and value of the metals won from the silver-lead 
ores mined in New South Wales, the Department of Mines estimates the 
total value on the basis of the metal produced within the State and the value 
of the ore, concentrates, etc., not smelted within the State, as declared by 
the several companies at the date of export from the State. The following 
table is a smmmary up to the end of 1938 of the Department’s records of 
the quantity and value of the silver and lead produced in New South 
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Wales from local ores, and the quantity and value of silver-lead and zine 
concentrates produced in the State and despatched elsewhere for treat- 


ment :-— 


Taste 890.—Silver, Lead and Zine Won in New South Wales to end of 


Period, 


To 1909 
1901-1905 
1906-1910 
1911-1915 
1916-1920 
1921-1925 
1926-1930 

1931 
1932 
1923 
1984 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


Total ... 


To 1900 
1901-1905 
1906-1910 
1911-1915 
1916-1920 
1921-1925 
1926-1930 

1931 
1932 
1983 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


Total ... 


1938. 
rae aver lene : ie 
Silver. | Carbonate ore,| “Blatte, eto 
etc. 
Quantity. 

OZ. tons. tons, 
9,572,829 3,020,611 14,680 
4,154,020 1,985,868 17,550 
8,310,962 1,751,751 71,435 

12,460,553 1,694,834 114,375 
7,982,192 866,654 80,115 
2,960,993 1,013,376 28,466 

33,017 1,377,163 sa 
60,353 172,380 ‘ 
49,309 209,125 . 
55,882 225,445 ‘te 
55,358 241,486 ; 
62,198 243,817 
56,994 255,998 
44,330 281,624 
83,822 317,280 ae 
45,932,812 18,657,362 326,621 
Value. 
£ £ £ 
1,562,501 | 28,924,613 274,585 

445,051 8,910,586 255,366 

892,414 | 11,561,794 996,646 
1,302,510 | 14,302,570 1,899,601 
1,426,886 | 12,920,076 2,358,625 

471,312 | 15,360,784 657,574 

3,259 15,498,294 aie 
3,151 1,076,208 Te 
3,683 1,563,229 tee 
4,559 1,778,648 ie 
5,285 2,194,538 oe 
8,110 3,181,278 a 
5,142 3,816,643 

3,997 4,306,616 

7,357 3,282,119 

6,145,217 | 128,676,996 6,442,397 


Zinc 
Concentrates. 


tons, 
138,901 
183,782 
1,460,138* 
2,093,783 
553,628 
1,449,599 
1,388,821 
220,982 
188,088 
230,952 
231,780 
243,604 
220,767 
219,838 
265,296 


9,089,909 


£ 


157,066 
440,402 
3,761,223 
6,861,489 
2,195,599 
5,171,152 
5,263,786 
512,796 
155,928 
283,845 
208,511 
230,890 
198,460 
657,967 
230,989 


26,330,102 


*Includes 2,758 tons of spelter. 


The total value of production, as stated above, amounted to £1,592,151 
in 1931 when, owing to low prices, mining operations were restricted. There 
was an expansion of production in the following years and under the 
influence of higher prices the total value increased from £1,722,840 in 1932 


to £4,968,580 in 1987. 


in 1938. 


The value decreased by £1,448,115 to £3,520,465 


As the bulk of the ore produced in the silver-lead mines is exported for 
treatment to other parts of Australia or despatched in the form of con- 
centrates to overseas countries, the figures shown in the preceding table 
do not indicate fully the value of the New South Wales production of the 
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various metals. The, Department: of Mines has. collected records.from, the. 
various mining and smelting companies: and’ ore-buyers with the- object: o£ 

ascertaining the actual value accruing to the Commonwealth from the 
silver-lead mines of this State. Thus the following particulars have been. 
obtained regarding the quantity and value of the silver, lead, and’ zine 

extracted within the Commonwealth, and the gross metallic contents of 

concentrates exported oversea have heen estimated on the: basis of average 

assays. In the case off the lead and: zine contents,, the quantities: have been 

estimated only when payment was, made for them. 


Taste 891.—Silver, Lead and Zinc—Metal Obtained and Concentrates 
Exported, 1991 to 1988.. 


; Total 


Metal Obtained within Commonwealth : : ee ae 
from oreswaised,in New,South, Wales, Concentrates exported oversea. : Value of 
oor Produc- 


‘tion from 


Year. t |Contentg by: aveyage-assay. A 
= * 5 cal be . [Silver-lead 
Silver, |' Lead; | Zine. Aggregate 3 Ae d Ores of 
5 5 ‘pny : * |New South 
& Silver, tad. Zinc. Wales. 


oz, fine, | tong, tons, £ tons. |' oz. fine.| tons, tong. | £. & 
1921 | 8,624,413 |' 47,426] 1,425 | 1,723,864 | 47,127) 617,477 | 6,639) 19,272| 261,238] 1,985,102 


1926 | 7,338,477:|,142;654 | 39,277 | 6,730,689 | 251,294 |. 2,371,264 | 28,242 | 96,167 | 1,691,478 | 8,322,362 
1929 | 7,619,884 | 165,364) 46,163 | 5,918,014 | 156,532| 835,697 | 7,000:) 76,619 | 784,261 | 6,652,275 
1930 | 7,876,894 162,703 53,958] 4,579;412-| 187,228] 844,188] 14,044] 87,918 | 911,724 | 5,491,136 
1931 | 6,177,863 |129,819| 53,832 | 2,095,029 | 95,421| 460,958 | 13,405 | 43,629 | 257,705 | 3,252,734 
1932 | 5,806,193 | 131,422] 53,200} 3,001,005| 57,59L|. 178,034 | 1,222] 30,164 | 124,719 | 3,125,724 
1988 | 7,430,479 | 158,475] 53,956] 3;579,886 | 140,203, 790,792 | 12,344 | 63,819 ) 475,161 | 4,055,047 
1934 | 7,380,624 | 143,641 | 51,629;| 3,384,193] 89;G5¢] 826,896 | 22,142,] 24,016 | 345,360-] 3,729,543 
1935 | 8,122,816.) 180,958 | 67;646 | 4,983,192 | 147,856] 669,630 | 11,917) 72,285 | 424,929 |" 5,358,422 
1936 | 7,778,524. | 147,755:| 57,744. | 4,008,388 | 147,969.| 779,289 ]:18,669°} 68,011 | 549,319-| 5,158,207 
1937 | 8,731,750 | 184,a22.| 48,254,| 6,863,963 | 140,646 | 1,048,749 | 18,832 | 64,785 | 889,991 | 7,213,954 
1938 | 8,497,687 |,181,187;] 47,370 | 4,438,183 | 142,160, 1,060,913 | 15,213 | 66,359 | 479,795.) 4,917,°83 


The silver-lead ores mined'in New, South Wales. contain, in addition to 
silver, lead, and zinc, a; number of other: metals, ¢.g.,. cadmium, copper, gold, 
and antimony,, but unless these metals are extracted within New South 
Wales they are not represented in statistics of the mineral production of the 
State, except by inclusion as_zine concentrates. 


Cadmium is recovered at Risdon, Tasmania, as a by-product in the treat- 
ment of zine ores mined at Broken Hill. The. quantity extracted during 
1988 was 147 tons, valued at £60,770, 


\ Copper. 


Tlie. ores: of copper are distributed widely throughout New South Wales. 
Deposits at Cobar yielded: a-large outpuy until 1920 when the. better grade 
ores were worked out. The industry has been handicapped severely in many 
places hy the high cost of transport to-market, and, as the price fluctuates. 
considerably, operations have been intermittent. Large quantities of low- 
grade ores are available, and when the market is favourable they may be 
treated profitably. 
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The quantity and value of the copper won in New South Wales, as esti= 
mated by the Department of Mines, are shown below :— 


TasLeE 892.—Copper Won in New South Wales, 1858 to 1938. 


Period. palate Matte, nd Regulus ORs. Total Value. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value. 
aa 
tons. £ tons, £ £ 
1858-1900 95,501 5,474,309 6,101 92,651 5,566,960 
1901-1905 38,989 2,011,609 8,578 |. 104,538 2,116,142: 
1906-1910 41,898 2,869,101 6,872 | 62,006 2,931,107 
1911-1915 96,305 2,169,508 9,870 | 108,226 2,277,734 
4916-1920 21,453 2;355,248 554 8,887 2,364, 135: 
1921-1925 3,863 259,926 129 1,822 261,748: 
1926-1930, |, 867 58,053 339 | 3,102 61, 15 
1981-1935. 3,304. 123,951 208. . 4,026 127,977 
1936- 758. 45,415 615t 8,272 53,687 
. 1987 750 50,483 2,877 | 21,928. 72,406 
1988. 1,280 53,572 682 34,333 87,905 
Total ..,] 239,968 | 15,471,175 | 36,825 449,781 | 15,920,956: 


t Concentrates. 


The output in 1988 was obtained partly from the Cobar mines and partly 
in the treatment of silver-lead. concentrates mined at Broken Hill. 


' Tin. 

! Tin, unlike copper, is restricted’ in its geographical and petrological range, 
and is the rarest of the common metals of. commerce. The lodes discovered, 
in New South Wales are numerous, but, they are on a small scale. The 
maximum depth attained, is about 360 feet: 


Tin ore occurs in the northern, southern, and western divisions. The 
areas in which workable quantities have been located are on the western 
fall of the New England Tableland, with Emmaville and Tingha as the 
chief centres, and at Ardlethan in the southern district, Alluvial deposits 
of stream tin,in the northern rivers are exploited by means of dredging. 


Tin has contributed in a very considerable degree to the total production 
of the mineral wealth of the State, although its aggregate yield, in point of 
value, is below that of coal, silver, gold, and zinc, and it was not until 
1936 that its aggregate value exceeded that of copper. 
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Particulars of the output and the value of production of tin are shown 
below :— 


Taste 898.—Tin Won in New South Wales, 1872 to 1938. 


Ingots, Ore 


Period. S a 2 . rota 
Quantity. Value. | Quantity. | Value, alue. 
tons. £ tons. £ £ 

1872-1900 67,055 5,879,803 138,581 908,130 6,787,933 
1901-1905 4,319 557,855 1,994 142,977 700,832 
1906-1910 5,244 816,06 3,947 377,620 1,193,681 
1911-1915 4,263 793,550 7,262 806,815 1,600,365 
1916 -1920 4,346 1,053,645 6,953 1,005,841 2,059,486 
1921-1925 3,628 805,291 2,005 204,073 1,009,367 
1926-1930 4,654 1,120, 122 54 1,733 1,121,855 
1931 777 101,761 17 1,350 103,111 
1932 793 120, 124 ave ie 120,124 
1933 1,135 218,244 fas oi 218,244 
1934 1,161 325,187 18 2,913 328,130 
1935 1,075 284,764 21 3,126 287,890 
1936 1,076 262,661 38 5,793 268,454 
1937 J,116 331,530 27 5,098 336,623 
1938 1,162 282, 024 27 4,744 286,768 
Total .. 101,809 12,952,625 40,944 3,470, 243 16,422,868 


——— 


The total quantity of tin won during 1938 was 1,189 tons, making the 
total 142,753 tons to the end of 1938. 


Owing to a persistent decline in the price of tin the output decreased 
in 1929 and 1930, but the production has since been restored, as a result of 
greater activity amongst prospectors aud fossickers, and a substantial 
increase in price which occurred in June, 1933. The value of tin produced 
in 1937 was the highest since 1920. 


There are a number of dredges for the recovery of tin in the northern 
districts. The quantity obtained in 1988 was 774 tons valued at £120,765. 
The total quantity obtained by dredging from 1901 to 1938 was 82,126 tons, 
valued at £4,242,050. 


Tron AND Iron Ores. 


Tron ore of good quality occurs in many parts of New South Wales. The 
most extensive deposits are at Cadia, where 10,000,000 tons may be recovered 
economically; at Carcoar, where a large quantity has been produced; and 
at Goulburn and Queanbeyan, each containing about 1,000,000 tons; at 
Wingello there are about 3,000,000 tons of aluminous iron ores of low grade. 
It has been estimated that in the known deposits, excluding Wingello ores, 
there are 15,000,000 tons which may be recovered by quarrying, and that 
a much greater quantity may be obtained by more costly methods of mining. 


Prior to 1907 iron ore was mined principally for use as flux in smelting 
other ores, although in 1884, at Mittagong, and in later years at Lithgow, 
the production of pig-iron from local ores had been attempted without 
permanent success. Following a reorganisation and remodelling of the 
Eskbank Ironworks, Lithgow, iron ore was produced on a more extensive 
scale, mainly from the Cadia and Carcoar deposits. In 1928 the Lithgow 
works were transferred to the new site at Port Kembla and with the 
cessation of operations at Lithgow the production of local iron ore was 
suspended. The iron ore used at the Port Kembla and Newcastle iron and 
stesl works is imported from South Australia. 
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The quantity of pig iron produced from local ores during: the years: 1907 
to'1929 was 1,409,728 tons valued.at £7,493,485, and: the only production in 
later. years was 4,580 tons valued at £18,320. produced in 1985.from. ore 
raised ..at -_Breadalbane. 


Tronstone ‘flux dmoutiting to '2,432 ‘tons, ‘aud valued at °£950, twas 
‘obtained: :during: 1938, but there was. no: further: production. 


Further details relating to the operations of ironworks are shown in the 
chapter relating to factories. 


Iron’ Oxide. 

Tron:oxide.is obtainable in the Port Macquanie,-Moss ‘Vale, Neweastle, 
Milton, Nowa, and-Goulburn districts for use in purifying. gas‘or as % 
pigment. ‘The output-during 1988 was 108 tons, valued at £48. ‘he total 
output to the end of 1938 was 108,213: tons,-valued at £95,972. 


‘OTHER Mbrrats. 

Platinwn.—Platitium oecurs in several ‘districts of New South’ Wales, but 
platinum mining is comparatively unimportant. The quantity produced: to. 
the end of 1988 amounted to 20,198 oz. valued at £128,544, of which 7 oz. 
were obtained in 19388. 


Chromite—Chromite, or chromic iron ore, is the only commercially 
important ore of chromium. It is found usually in association with serpen- 
tine. The chromite:1mined in New South Wales is used-as a refractory 
material. ‘The principal deposits ave in the Guiidagai and Tumut districts, 
and there are smaller quantities in the northern portion of the State. The 
quantity produced during 1938 was 952 tons, valued at £2,564, making a 
total output of -44,214. tons, valued at £136;354, 


Scheelite and ‘Wolfram.—The tungsten ores, scheelite and wolfram,. 
occur in many localities in New South Wales, generally in association with. 
tinstone (cassiterite), bismuth, and molybdenite. These ores are used 
mainly in'the manufacture of: special. steels for which. the demand increases 
‘during war periods and ‘declines upon the: cessation ‘of hostilities. The 
prdduction in 1938 sas 9 tous of scheélite, valued at £2,472, and 94 tons of 
wolfram, valued at £25,740. 'The.total production up to-the end of 1938: 
was 1,747 tons of scheelite,- valued at: £202,209 and.'2,628. tons. of ‘wolfram 
valued at :£825;246. 


Molybdenwm.—Siipplies of mblybdenite, the principal ore éf molybdenum,. 
exist in New South Wales. Its main use, however, is for the manufacture 
of molybdenum ‘steel,iand the demand has been: almost negligible in recent 
years. The output to the-end: of: 1938 was 870 tons, valued -at. £218,126, of 
which 8 tons, vakuéd at ‘£1,759," were produced'in 1988. 


Antimony.—This mineral may be obtained in a) number of districts, in 
the north-east of the State. Owing’ to fluctuations in the price of the 
metal, mining is.spasmodic. The total output of :aritimony ‘to the end of 
the year 1988 was 19,992 tons, valued -at £376,875,: of - which 144 tons, 
valued at £3,444,-were produced jn 1938. 


Manganese-+Manganése ores have been ‘distovered in: various places but 
generally in localities which ‘lack facilities‘for transport. “The total pro- 
duction to the end of 1988 was £37,835 tous, valued at £83,463, including 
218 tons valued at £740 produced in 1938, 
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Bismuth—Bismuth has been obtained chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
Glen Innes, and at Whipstick in the South Coast division. In other dis- 
tricts bismuth is associated with molybdenite and wolfram ores. The quan- 
tity of bismuth produced in 1938 was 1 ewt., valued at £4. The quantity 
produced to the end of 1988 was 891 tons of ore, valued at £244,780. 


Mercury—Cinnabar, the most important ore of mercury, occurs in 
numerous localities, but it has not been discovered in a sufficiently concen- 
‘trated form to enable it to be mined profitably. No production of quick- 
silver has been recorded since 1916. 


‘DIAMONDS. 


Diamonds and other gem-stones occur in various places in New South 
Wales, but an extensive field has not been discovered. The finest of the 
New South Wales diamonds are harder and whiter than the South African, 
and are equal to the best Brazilian gems. 

The following table shows the output of diamonds as recorded, but it is 
probable that the actual output was much greater. The majority of the 
diamonds have been obtained from the mines in the Bingara and Copeton 
districts :— 


Taste 894.—Diamonds Won in N.S.W. 


Period. Carats, Value, Period, | Carats, Value, 
i | £ | £ 

1867-1900 | 100,103 55,535 1931-35 1,148 1,121 
1901-1905 54,206 46,434 1936 650 650 
1906-1910 16,651 12,374 1937 200 200 
191)-1915 16,003 13,3538 1938 300 300 
1916-1920 11,973 12,573 

1921-1925 3,232 4,183 —_ | ——- ——. 
1926-1980 1,037 1,226 Total ...} 205,543 147,949 

Opal. 


Pregious opal oceurs in two geological formations in New South Wales, 
viz., in tertiary vesicular basalt and in the upper cretaceous sediments. The 
most important deposits are in the upper cretaceous rocks at White Cliffs 
and Lightning Ridge. Gems from the latter field are remarkable for colour, 
fire and brilliancy. The opals from vesicles in the tertiary basalt at 
Tintenbar in the North Coast division resemble the Mexican gens. 


The following table shows the estimated value of precious opal won in 
New South Wales :— 


TaBLE 895.—Opal Won in N.S.W., 1890 to 19388. 


Period. Value. Period, | Value. 
£ £ 
1890-1900 456,599 1932 1,233 
1901-1905 476,000 1933 4,23] 
1906- 1910 305,300 19384 3,283 
1911-1915 154,738 1935 5,070 
1916-1920 105,547 1936 6,110 
1921-1925 51,740 1937 3,357 
1926-1950 47,409 1938 4,226 
1931 2,178 —— — 
Total = ...|. 1,627,021 
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The output of opal was greatest during the five years ended 1903, when 
the average value was £115,000 per annum. 


AQLUNITE. 


Alunite, or alumstone, occurs at Bullahdelah, about 35 miles from Port 
Stephens, in a narrow mountain range which for more than a mile is com- 
posed mainly of alunite, of greater or less purity. Owing to the nature of the 
occurrences, it has not been possible to estimate the ore reserves of com- 
mercial value. Four varieties of alunite are recognised at the mines, but 
operations were confined mainly to the light-pink ore, the average yield being 
about 80 per cent. of alum. 


The output of alunite in 1938 was 488 tons, valued at £821, and the total 
production to the end of 1938 was 60,269 tons, valued at £212,696. 


Oruer Mixerars. 


Marble—Beds of marble of great variety of colouring and with highly 
ornamental markings, are located in many districts of New South Wales. 
Much of the marble is eminently suitable for decorative work. 


Limestone.—Immense supplies of limestone are distributed widely through- 
out the State. The commercial value of the deposits depends mainly on 
their accessibility and proximity to market. The bulk of the limestone 
is raised for the manufacture of cement in localities where coal and shale 
are readily available, 


Fireclays.—lireclays of good quality are found in the permo-carboniferous 
coal measures, and execllent clays for brick-making, pottery, etc., may be 
obtained in the State, chiefly in Sydney and Wollongong districts. 


Magnesite—Magnesite is distributed widely, but few deposits are of 
commercial value. Large quantities have been mined at J"ifield, Attunga, and 
Barraba. The output during 1938 was 19,158 tons, valued at £41,'744. 


Diatomaceous earth occurs in several localities. The principal deposits 
are situated at Cooma, Barraba, Coonabarabran, and Wyrallah. The 
output in 1988 was 3,451 tons, valued at £3,184. 


Other Mineral Deposits Other mineral deposits known to exist but not 
worked extensively include asbestos, barytes, fluorspar, Fuller’s earth, ochre, 
graphite, gypsum, slate, and mica. Quartzite for the manufacture of silica 
bricks is obtainable in large quantities, 


Quarries, 


_ The Hawkesbury formation in the Metropolitan district provides excellent 
sandstone for architectural use. The supply is very extensive, and the stone 
is finely grained, durable, and easily worked. In the north-western portion 
of the State and in the northern coal districts good building stone is 
obtainable. 


Syenite, commonly called trachyte, is found at Bowral. For building 
purposes it is solid, and takes a beautiful polish. 


Granite occurs at many places in the State, and has been quarried 
generally in places near the coast, whence transport is cheaper than from 
less accessible localities. The pylons of the Sydney Harbour Bridge are 
faced with granite quarried at Moruya. 


Basalt or blue metal, suitable for ballasting roads and railway lines and 
for making concrete, is obtained at Kiama and other localities. 
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‘Phe following statéiient shows the:output ofthe quarriesiand. clay, grave} 


and sand pits during the years 1937: and 1988, as‘ recoded «in ‘ returns 
collected from the owners under the Census Act of 1901:— 


Taste 896.~-Output of Quarries, 1937 and 1938, 


+1937. 1938. 


Stone, ete. a 
Quantity. | Value. Quantity. | Value. 
tons, £ tons. £ 
Building «ond «Construction 
Stone— 
Sandstone ..  . s.| 28,699 29,492 32,149 38,995. 
Granite ie “ee ie * 18,859 £12,625 18,690 12,981 
‘Basalt eae ane 46,108 18,051 | 280,362 58,346. 
Dolerite a Say she 98,226 23,983 90,052 . 27;666- 
‘Trachyte, etc. oes i 2,019 3,528 1,811 3,355 
Limestone ... ce ae 4,228 1,939 “622 3,156. 
‘Marble uke as 268 1,743 4,186 2,167 
Macadam,’ Ballast, ete:— 
Sandstone ... ee Ry 723,392 1433623 504,895 83,079 
Granite Pe ie See 83,013 25,369 75,015 24,,854- 
Bluestone, Basalt, etc. ...|._ 1,727,263 362,932 1,349,399 288, 144. 
Tronstone ... sie fee 18,447 4,060 "18,572 2,377 
-Trachyte ... as re 5,318 °1,935 6,794 2,609- 
Limestone ... cv a _ 33,970 6,252 25,740 4,682 
Gravel ies ne | 2,773:933 486,552 3,459,383 587,891 ' 
Sand ... cu sea | - 421,363 88,416 494,533 38,979 
Shale sie ise ive 135,761 21,874 279,108 41,202: 
Andesite —.., we aes 104,643 8,977 94,564. 7,805. 
Porphyry ..  .. «| 45,930 3,062 27,296 1,814. 
Other... wae ee | -107,489 14,967 35,933 4,917 
Limestone— 
For Cement ... we eu 496,370 194,443 611,300 113,121 
‘For Burning a a 69,976 — 21,064. 81,715 34,841 
‘For Flux... ae rod 142,218 27,549 156,531 30,229: 
Shale for Cement... ae obs 70;844. 8,968 75;347 9,839- 
Clays— . 
Brick ve ae ane] 12645438 141,248 | 1,536,638 1713842: 
Pottery 0. 0. ..| 27,100 6,679 | 27.329 6;388- 
‘Earthenware met ahs 81,552 12,531 82,403 13,843, 
Kaolin wes oes es 10,807 8,331 9,231 6,894. 
Fire Clay... ww. 50,959 11,546 55,426 14,675 
Silica, on sae ied 23,698 17,269 19,985 13,919 
Other... aie vas wey 200 20 3,025 788 
Shell Grit .., es ae ae - 4,105 ‘3,112 3,506 3,489 
‘Total .. ...| 8,616,186 | 1,662,185 | 9,401,530 | 1,654,887 


- Of the value of output shown above, the portion: von from -quarries using: 
power machinery or employing four hands ‘or more swas'£1,616,063' in. 1937 
and -£1,604,611 in 1938. 


‘The output of: the quarries: was large in the years 1926 to:1929'§vhen there 
was great activity in building, road*construction,:etc. -A marked‘:decline 
then. occurred,:and the:.output was-at a minimum in-1932. There -was 
substantial recovery in later years. The production of building: stone fluctu- 
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ates with the demand for stone for the construction of reservoirs and other 
public works. The output of the quarries, as recorded for each year since 
1927, is shown below :— 


TaB.Le 897.—Value of Quarry Output, 1927 to 1938. 


Output. 


| Output. 
Year. | Year. 
Quantity. Vajue. | Quantity. Value. 
ton’. £ tons. £ 

1927 6,043,859 1,521,500 1933 3,484,950 836,568 
1928 6,268,636 1,500,082 1934 4,629,665 875,413 
1929 6,313,050 1,373,855 1935 6,142,119 1,052,989 
1930 3,779,012 940,836 1936 7,259,871 1,261,301 
1931 3,218,619 634,420 1937 8,616,186 1,662,135 
1932 2,580,394 563,409 1938 9,401,530 1,654,887 


Pricrs or METALs. 

Since the outbreak of war in September, 1939, export parities for lead, 
zine and copper have been governed principally by the terms of the con- 
tracts for sale made by Australian companies with the British Government. 
The Australian smelting companies have undertaken to sell to the British 
Government 8,000 tons of zine and 18,875 tons of lead each month during 
the period of the war and for three months thereafter. The British Govern- 
ment hag the option of terminating the contracts when deliveries of zinc 
have reached a total of 86,000 tons and deliveries of lead 166,000 tons. The 
contract for the sale of copper provides that Australia is to supply to the 
United Kingdom any surplus electrolytic copper available for export up to 
a maximum of 7,000 tons per annum. The prices f.o.b. Australian ports 
are as follows:—lead, £A.18 16s. 7d. per ton, zinc £A.18 15s. per ton (plus 
the usual premium over spelter for refined zinc), and copper £A.60 12s. 6d. 
per ton—with provision in each case for periodical adjustments in accord- 
ance with changes in costs of production. 


Prices of metals for use in Australia have been fixed under the Common- 
wealth wartime prices regulations, described in the chapter Food and 
Prices, tin since October, 1939, and lead, zinc and copper since 14th 
December, 1989. The fixed price of tin was £806 per ton on 15th February, 
1940, lead and zine £22 a ton on 8th February, 1940, and copper £76 per 
ton on 16th February, 1940. 


The average prices of gold, silver, lead, zine, tin and copper (in Australian 
currency) in each year from 1928 are shown in the following table. The 
prices for the year represent the mean of the average monthly prices. 
The quotations for gold relate to the average prices paid by the Common- 
wealth Bank for gold lodged at the Mint in Australia; the prices are 
based on the forward open market prices of gold abroad, adjusted to the 
ruling rate of exchange for telegraphic transfers, less a small allowance 
for realisation charges. The quotations for the other metals are the prices 
f.o.b. at principal Australian ports of shipment. 

* 42625—E 
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TABLE 898.—Prices of Metals, in Australian Currency—1928 to 19389. 


' 


Export Parities. 
Period. Gold 
(Mint Price). Silver Zine Tin Copper _ 
(Standard). dead. [paiseetelvtte): (Standard). peta A 
per fine oz.| per oz. per ton. per ton. per ton. per ton. 
Average— £s. d. s. d. £s.d| €s da] €8 da) €a.da 
1928 4 5 0 2 28 | 1911 7] 26 5 8 219 7 5) 68 6 2 
1929 4° 5 0 2 06 | 2114 5 | 2519 5 )200 11 5 | 84 10 11 
1930 4 9 0 1 66 | 1710 8 | 18 14 9/145 7 8 | 63 16 11 
1931 514 9 1 6-7 | 1419 7] 17 3:10 |147 138 10; 53 0 8 
1932 75 7 1101 | 13 8 4118 6 6 1163 5 5| 43817 3 
1933 713 6 1104 | 13 0 9] 2012 1 235 13 11 | 44 18 9 
1934. 8 911 2 24 |] 12 1 5 | 1810 10 |27719 1] 40 9 O 
1935 815 8 211-8 )16 4 6/18 14 8 j264 1 1/438 2 1 
1936 814 0 2 10 |} 2011 3/1910 6 j242 5 8] 52 1 5 
1937 815 1 2.09 | 27 9 3] 29 1 6 /202 16 5|73 10 8 
1938 817 1 2 Ol | 17 12 11 | 19 14 10 |228 11 10 | 5515 2 
1939, 914 4 2 14 |] 1712 1] 1915 3/268 3 6] 5915 1 
June, 1939 9 410 2 02 )1614 8] 19 8 1 )273 13 0/ 58 8 O 
August, 1939 910 5 1103 | 18 6 8] 1918 9 /273 15 11] 62 2 0 
December, 1939...) 10 12 6 2 38 | 1818 1] 21 10 4 /285 211] 6012 6 


t 


The Australian export parity price of silver declined from 2s. 23d. per 
oz. in 1928 to 1s. 64d. in 1980. Two years later there was an appreciable 
increase and further increases occurred after the end of 19383 when the 
United States Government undertook to kuy uewly-mined domestic silver 
at a price considerably in advance of the current market rate, and in May, 
1934, passed the Silver Purchase Act authorising the purchase of silver until 
such time as one-fourth of the total monetary reservos of the United 
States consists of silver. In 1985 the average parity price was as high 
ag Qs, 112d. per oz., then a modification in the policy of the United States 
Government led to a decline and the average in 1936 was 2s. 1d. per oz. 
In 1987 and 1938 the price was fairly steady; in July, 1989, the average 
declined from 2s. 0}d. to 1s. Sd. but it rose to 2s. 34d, after the outbreak 
of war in September, 1939. 


In London the Ministry of Supply assumed control of the base metal 
markets upon the outbreak of war in 1989. Copper, lead and zine may be 
sold only to licensed purchasers, and maximum prices have been fixed for 
these metals. The fixed prices as at 18th December, 1989, were :—refined 
copper £stg. 62 per ton, lead £stg. 25 per ton and spelter £stg. 25 15s. per ton. 


The introduction of an international scheme for the regulation of the out- 
put of tin and its effect upon prices are described in the 1937-38 issue of 
this Year Book. The price of tin reached a peak in March, 1937, when the 
London spot price was £283 5s. 7d. per ton. Then it declined with the prices 
of other metals and in April and May, 1938, it was lower than in any month 
of the previous five years. The price rose in 1938-89 and on 17th Septebmer, 
1939 it was fixed by the British Minister of Supply at a maximum of £230 
per ton (exclusive of delivery charges). A free market for the tin was 
restored on 11th December and to meet a heavy demand the International 
Tin Committee increased the output quota for March quarter, 1940. 
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‘+: ADMINISTRATION OF Mininc Laws. ee a Lee 


“The general supervision of the mining industry in the State and the 
administration of the enactments relating to mining are functions of the 
Department of Mines under the control of a responsible Minister of the 
Crown. In the mining districts Wardens’ Courts, each under the sole 
jurisdiction of a Warden, determine suits relating to the right of occupation 
of land for mining and other matters in regard to mining operations, 


t ’ 
i Occupation of Land for Mining. 


“The occupation of land for the purpose of mining is subject to the Mining 
Act of 1906 and its amendments. Any person may obtain a miner’s right 
hich entitles the holder, under prescribed conditions, to occupy Crown 
land, not otherwise exempted, for mining’ purposes and to mine therein, 
and to occupy as a residence area, land not exceeding a quarter of an 
acre within the boundaries, of a town or village, or 2 acres elsewhere. 
A holder of a miner’s right may apply also for an authority to prospect. 
6n or to occupy exempted Crown lands, and, in the event of the discovery: 
of any mineral, he may be required to apply for a lease of the land or to 
continue prospecting operations. Such authority may be granted for any 
period not exceeding twelve months, but the term may be extended upon. 
application to two years to enable completion of prospecting operations, 
Another form of occupation of Crown land in connection with mining 
is under the, right conferred by a business license, which entitles the. 
holder to occupy a limited area within a. gold or mineral field for the- 
purpose of carrying on any business except mining. 


A business license confers the right to only one holding at a time. 
Holders of miners’ rights may take possession of more than one tenement,. 
but are required to hold an additional miner’s right in respect of each 
tenement after the first of the same class. The term of a minev’s right: 
or business license is not less than:six months and not more than twenty 
years. It may be renewed upon application, and is transferable by endorse- 
ment and registration. The fee for a miner’s right is at the rate of 5s. per: 
annum, and for a business license £1 per annum, or one-half the annual 
fee for six-monthly terms. 


The number of miners’ rights issued in New South Wales increased from: 
an annual average of 8,948 in the quinquennium 1925-29 to 15,516 in 1980, 
-and 27,701 in 1931. This was the largest number in any year since 1897,. 
The average number issued during the five years 1932 to 1986 was 16,074 
and there was a rapid decline to 9,971 in 1938. Business licenses issued. 
numbered 224 in 1987, and 185 in 1988, 


Crown lands may be granted as mining leases, which authorise mining o1 
the land, or as leases for mining purposes which authorise the use of the 
land for conserving water, constructing drains, etc., and railways, erecting 
buildings and machinery and dwellings for miners, generating electricity, 
dumping residues, and for other works in connection with mining, but do 
not allow mining or the removal of minerals from the land. Except in the 
case of special leases, which may be granted in certain cases, the maximum 
area of a mining lease varies according to the mineral sought, “viz., opal, 
4 acre; gold, 25 acres; coal, shale, mincral oils, petroleum, or natural Bas, 
640 acres; other minerals, 80 acres. 
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Private lands are open to mining subject to the payment of rent and 
compensation and. to other conditions..as-prescribed, The mining wardens 
may grant to the holders of miners’ rights authority to enter private landa, 
but, except with the consent of the owner, the authority does not oxtend 
to land on which certain improvements have been effected, e.g. cultivation, 
or the erection of substantial buildings. An authority may be granted 
for a period up to twu years, and during its currency the holder may apply 
for a mining lease of the land. Leases of. private lands for mining purposes 
may be.granted also. The maximum areas of private landa that may be 
leased are:—Gold, 25 acres; opal, 150 ft. square; coal and shale, 640 
acres; and other minerals, 80 acres. The owners of private lands, with 
the concurrence of the Minister for Mines, may lease areas. under. agree- 
ment to holders of miners’ rights. 


Dredging Jeases may be granted in respect of Crown and private lands, 
_ineluding the beds of rivers, lakes, etc., and. land under tidal waters, 


1 


Area of Land occupied for Mining. 
The area under mining occupation in New South Wales at 31st Decem- 
‘ber, 1938, was approximately 454,622 acres. The grea is not stated definitely, 
as the area held under miners’ rights is estimated by the mining registrars 


in some cases, where the holders are not required to register the areas 
they occupy. 


TasLe 899.—-Mining Leases, etc., 1987 and 1988. 


At 31st December, 1937. | At 31st December, 1938. 


Nature of Holding. 


Crown | Private | , Crown | Private 
Lands, | Lands, | Total. | Lands. | Lands. Total. 
figaade acres, | acres, | acres. | acres. | acres. | acres. 
“Leases— n 
ining... . we waa wis vf 171,646 | 94,711 | 266,357 | 122,712 | 94,359 | 217,071 
Mining Purposes i ust ee wu} 7,067 1;802 8,859 6,756 1,798 8,H49 
Agreements. : +N ere ape aie 49,328 | 49,328 ae 49,766 | 49,766 
“Authority to Unter: din game Saat! emcee 32,034 | 82,984 aA 20,499 | 20,499 
Authority to Prospect we | 11,317 a 11,3817 | 10,477 re 10,477 
Miners’ Rights and Business Licenses |. 9,692 ae 9,692 | 8,100 ~ 8,160 
. Ap licatons for. pes 
ining... . . woe alae w.{ 12,400 6,118 | 17,519 | 82,870 4,105 | 86,984 
Mining Purposes” tee tue oor ox 412 4 18 793 398 1,186 
Dredging “ «| *6,879 res 6,879 | *3,502 ite 3,502 
“Applications for ny ‘to Proupadt | 31,3810 108 31,310 | 47,706 vs 47,706 
Other Mining Titles « ie wal | FAQ is 722 |° 72! aii 722 
Tofal ... eis rt on f 252 435 184,800 435 ,735 | 283,707 170,915 | 464,622 ° 


_ Tneludes: private lands. 


The annual rent for mining leases of Crown lands is 2s..per acre, and of 
yprivate lands 20s. per acre in respect of the surface actually occupied. 
The, rent, for dredging: leases. is 2s. 64 per: acre in respect of Crown lands, 
and it. is assessed by the. wardens in open; court. in respect of private lands, 


oo Mining Royalties. é 

Royalties are payable to the Crown in respect of the minerals won, except 
jn certain cases where they haye been obtained from private lands held 
without reservation of minerals to the. Crown. The royalty on coal and 
shale: is: charged at the rate of 6d. per ton, and on other minerals at the: 
rate of 1 per cent. of the value. : 
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‘Royalty in regard to mining on private lands held without reservation 
of minerals to the Crown, is collected by the Department of Mines on 
behalf of the owner. The rates are 6d. per ton of coal and shale, and 1¢ 
per cent. of the gross value of other minerals, except gold. The Department 
retains one-sixth and one-ninth respectively of these amounts, and pays the 
Daliince to the owner of the minerals. The royalty on gold is payable to 
the Crown in all cases. 


“Royalty may be remitted under certain conditions as prescribed by the 
Mining Acts, ¢.g., if the gross annual output of minerals, other than coal and 
shale, won. from Crown lend under- mining lease-does not. exceed. £500. Th 
many cases rents may be deducted from the royalties. 


-The royalty received in 1938 amounted to £218,824, of which £2,477 was 
paid in respect of output under permits, and. the balance from land under 
lease. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF Prospecting ror MINERALS. 


Moneys were voted by Parliament at irregular intervals between 1878 
and 1886 to encourage prospecting for minerals and to assist miners to open 
up new fields. From 1887 to 1930-31 an amount was. voted each year and 
the vote was administered by the Prospecting Board, which consisted of the 
Under-Secretary for Mines as Chairman, the Government Geologist, the 
Chief Inspector of Mines, an Inspector, the Chief Mining Surveyor, and a 
Géological Surveyor. Miners desiring a grant had to satisfy the Board 
that the locality to be prospected was likely to yield the mineral sought, and 
that the mode of operation was suitable for its discovery. The amount ad- 
vanced was to be refunded in the event of the discovery of payable mineral 
by means of the aid. 


No prospecting vote has been appropriated since 1930-81, but assistance 
has been given to prospeetors from funds made available by the State and 
Commonwealth for the relief of unemployment. 


“Tlie following statement shows a summary of the amounts allotted from 
the Prospecting Vote and other funds to prospectors for the various 
minerals. Sustenance at the rate of £1 a week paid to unemployed persons 
engaged in prospecting in the years ended June, 1931 to 1985, is not in- 
cluded i in the table; the amount was £46,966 :— 


* 


Taste 900.—Grants to Prospectors. 


Period Amounts allotted to Prospectors for— 

* dyears ended |. 3 : 

30th Fune), Gold. eee Copper. Tih, Coal, ‘suingenta: Total, 

£ £ £ : £ £.. | £ £ 

1387-1900 | 245,791 | 13,026 9,267 4,684 4,090 7,687 | 284,445 
1901-1905 80,636 5,108 | 10,136 7,828 40 1,430 -| 105,178 
1906-1910 38,822 7,986 | 20,765 3,146 310, 871 73,900 
-YOEL-19 15 50,209 7,657 8.939 5,870 ae) 4,887 77,412 
‘*54916-1920 | 32,076:) 4,325 | 10.057 3,978 90 5,829 57,255 


FC¥O21~1925 | 44,926} 8,009 | 3,70) |. 8,478 1,713) 4,578 | 71,413 
4926-1930 | 36,780 | 12,027 3,582 12,293 1,055 | 6,395 | 72,1382 


1931-1935 | 94,459 1,405 17} 3,031 ees 2,486 | 101,398 
1936 30,044 | = 360! ve | 2,084 we | 2,092 | 34,530 
1937 21,230 353 Wi 1,318 ne 2,063 | 25,075 
1938, oan 884 881. 83 5,497 Gs 2,241 20,586 


Total... . 687, 757 | 61,037 ° 66; 666 58,157 | 7,208 | 40,409 | 921,324 


~~ 
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' Tn each year some of the prospectors fail to complete the works for which 
aid has been granted, and the amounts allotted are not paid in full. 


The Commonwealth Government has provided financial assistance from 
time to time to encouragé prospecting and the development of mineral 
resources: In 1926 the sum of £60,000 was set aside for the encouragement 
of prospecting for petroleum oil in Australia, New Guinea and Papua. 
The amount was increased subsequently to £210,000, and £209,612 had 
been expended at 380th June, 1939. Further provision of assistance in 
the search for petroleum oil was made in 1986, when the sum of £250,000 
was set aside for making advances to persons engaged in drilling operations 
and geological surveys. Expenditure to 30th June, 1939, amounted to 
£158,638, viz. advances £53,504, purchase of plant and machinery £77,440 
administrative expenses £22,694. The amount expended in 1938-39 was 
£70,572. Information relating to the development of shale oil deposits 
is shown on page 1001. 


Provision for the assistance of persons engaged in prospecting for precious 
metals in Australia was made by the Commonwealth Government in 1926, 
when £40,000 was paid into a Trust Fund. The expenditure from the fund 
was £26,107 as at 30th June, 1987, when the balance, £13,893, was repaid 
to Consolidated Revenue. Grants made by the Commonwealth to the States 
for the assistance of metalliferous mining with the object of relieving 
unemployment amounted to £498,750 in the four years 1934-85 to 1987-38. 
The amount allocated to New South Wales was £75,700, 


_ ‘Lhe Government of the Commonwealth has made provision for the pay- 
ment of a bounty on gold in terms of the Gold Bounty Act; details are 
shown on: page 661 of the 1987-38 issue of this Year Book. 


, In terms of an arrangement between the Government of the Common- 
wealth and the Empire Marketing Board, as representing the Imperial 
Government, certain areas in New South Wales were prospected by geo- 
physical methods in 1928 and 1929, and the surveys showed generally. that 
these methods may be applied successfully. Minor surveys have been under- 
taken during recent years at Wyalong, Emmaville, Deepwater and Broken 
Hill. 


Inspection or Mines, 


The inspection of mines with a view to-safeguarding the health and safety 
of miners is conducted by salaried officers of the Department of Mines in 
terms of the Coal Mines Regulation Acts, which apply to coal and shale 
mines, and the Mines Inspection Acts, which apply to other mines. 


The Coal Mines Regulation Acts prescribe that every coal mine must be 
under the control and direction of a qualified manager, and daily personal 
supervision must be exercised by him or by a qualified under-nianager. 
In mines where safety-lamps are used a competent person must be appointed 
as deputy to carry out duties for the safety of the mine, especially in regard 
to the presence of gas, the sufficiency of ventilation, the state of the roof 
and sides, and the supervision of shot-firers, 


The Acts contain general rules for the working of coal mines in regard to 
such matters as ventilation, sanitation, the inspection and safeguarding of 
machinery, safety lamps, explosives, security of shafts, etc. It is provided 
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that a person may not be employed in getting coal or shale at the face of 
ithe workings of a mine unless he has had two years experience or works in 
company with an experienced miner. Special rules are establishe’* in each 
mine for the safety, convenience, and discipline of the employees, 


The Governor may appoint a District Court judge, a stipendiary or 
police-magistrate, or a mining warden to sit as a Court of Coal Mines 
Regulations to determine matters relating to the safe working of the 
coal mines. Courts have been proclaimed at East Maitland, Newcastle, 
Muswellbrook, Gunnedah, Sydney, Wollongong, Lithgow, and Mudgee. 


The Mines Rescue Act, 1925, makes provision for rescue operations in 
coal and shale mines by the establishment of rescue stations, rescue corps, 
and rescue brigades. In four districts, viz. the Western, Southern, New- 
eastle, and South Maitland, central rescue stations have been established, 
and the mine owners in each district are required to contribute to a fund 
for their upkeep. The rates of contribution for the year 1939, based on-the 
1938 output, were as follow:—Western, 0.65; Southern, 0.6; Newcastle, 
0.48; and South Maitland 0.25 per ton of coal raised during the preceding 
year. The amount contributed was £16,014 in 1937 and £17,233 in 1988, 
the amounts contributed in each year being calculated on the output of the 
preceding year. 


A Royal Commission was appointed by the Government of New South 
Wales in August, 1938, to inquire into matters relating to the safety and 
health of workers in coal mines. The Commission reported that the fatality 
rate in coal mines is not higher than in other mines in New South Wales 
and it is more favourable in New South Wales than in Great Britain or 
the United States of America. About 50 per cent of the serious accidents 
in New South Wales have been caused by falls of roof and sides and 73 per 
cent. of the fatal accidents were connected with haulage. The Commission 
recommended that vigorous measures be undertaken to effect a reduction in 
the number of accidents, e.g., a “greater safety” campaign, education in 
remedial measures and the use of protective equipment. For protecting 
the health of the miners, methods were recommended to reduce the incidence 
of dust and other diseases to which miners are exposed. 


In the mines, to which the Mines Inspection Acts relate, a qualificd 
manager, exereising daily personal supervision, must be appointed if more 
than ten persons are employed below ground, and the machinery must be in 
charge of a competent engine-driver. General rules are contained in the Act, 
and the inspectors may require special rules to be constituted for certain 
mines. 


Certificates of competency to act in mines as managers, under-managers, 
deputies, engine-drivers, and electricians are issued in accordance with the 
Acis relating to inspection, 
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The records of the Department of Mines show the following particulars 
yegarding persons killed or reported as seriously injured in accidents in 
mining and quarrying during the teu years 1929 to 19388 :— 


TaBLE 901.—Mining Accidents, 1929 to 1938. 


Per 1,000 Employees subject to 


Acoldents. Mining Acts. 

Year. Coal and Shale Other Miners Coal and Shale Other Miners 

Miners, and Quarrymen. Miners. and Quarrymen. 

Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. Killed. | Injured Killed. | Injured. 

1929) 2 89 10 55 +58 3:96 +82 4-5} 
1930 16 73 14 63 “17 3°53 1-04 4:69 
1931 7 66 13 35 +45 4:19 | ‘78 2°12 
1932 || (13 68 18 28 “20 4-74 1:34 2-09 
1983 10 61 18 30 15 4°56 1:43 2:39 
1934 15 56 19 43 1:11 416 1:27 2:87 
1935 1l 61 12 132* 82 457 "19 8°72 
1936 13 60 14 189* “91 4:22 93 12-58 
1937 26 68 19 250* 1:74 4:54 1:26 16°58 
1938 ll 65 17 265* 0-69 4:10 1-10 1717 


* Includes minor fractures, etc., not previously reported as serious. 


. The accident rates are not based on the number of employees as shown in 
Table 874 or 875. They relate to the total number of persous who are 
subject to the provisions of the Mining Acts, including persons engaged 
in connection with treatment plant at the mines, and in quarries. No 
allowance was made in calculating the rates for variations in the average 
uuinber of days worked in each year. Particulars of the average time worked 
in coal mines are shown in Table 881. 


Allowances paid during 1938 to beneficiaries under the provisions of the 
Miners’ Accident Relief Act amounted to £12,232. The beneficiaries at the 
end of the year were: widows, 167; mothers, 8; sisters, 83; permanently 
disabled persons, 129; and children, 22. These allowances relate to acci- 
dents which occurred prior to Ist July, 1917. Compensation in respect 
of accidents which oceurred later and compensation for miners and 
quarrymen who contract industrial diseases such as silicosis or lead 
poisoning are payable under the Workers’ Compensation Act and other 
Acts of which particulars are shown in the chapter Employment of this Year 


Book. 


INDEX, 


A 
Abattoirs, 605, 807 


Aboriginals-— 
Census Records, 63-64. 
State Expenditure, 143 
Supervision, 169 
-Absentees—Income, 551 
Taxation— 
Deceased fistates, 484 
Tncoinme—Federal, 439 
State, 427 
Land, 438 


Accident Insurance, §88 
Workers’ Campensation, 264, 538, 
648-652, 1020 


Accidents— 
Deaths Registered, 109, 138 
Factories, 647 
Ferries, 340 
Industrial, 647, 648 
Mines, 1020 
Oimnibuses, 409, 410 
Railway, 409, 410: 
Traffic, 409, 419-422 
Tramway, 409, 410 
Admiralty Jurisdiction, 261, 348 
Adoption of Children, 163 
Aero Clubs, 349 
Aerodromes, 349. 


Afforestation, 856 
by Prisoners, 284 


Agent-General in London, 27 


Agentis— 
fimployment, 645 
Farm Produce, 604, 768 


Ages at Death, 99 
Infants, 103 
at Marriage, 80 
of Factory Workers, 949 
of Mothers, 85, 94 
Tremale Births, 86 
First Births and Interval Since 
Marriage, 91 
Live Births, 88 
Previous Issue, 90 
of Population (Census), 60-62 
of School Children, 221 


Agriculture, 689 (see also Land and Rural 

Industries) 

Adininistration, 689 

Area of Lands, 691, 866, 871 
Cultivated, 690 
Suitable for Cultivation, 871-875 

Australian Council, 689 

Crops, 690, 693, 707:-769- 
Liens, 545. 

Dates of Planting and Harvesting, 
107 ° 


* 45327—b 


Agriculture—continued, 


Edueation, 215, 228, 229, 241 

Employment, 629, 689, 702, 879 
Wage-earners, 631 

Fallowing, 714 

Farm Produce Agents, 604, 768 

Farins, 692 ‘ 

. Fertilisers Used, 703-705, 783; 
Tinance, 501-505, 880- 
Hawkesbury College, 216, 820, 847 
Holdings, 692, 864, 870. 
Irrigation Settlements, 772, 925 
Machinery, 700, 703, 878 

Manufactured, 961 
Priccs, 619-621, 698, 764 
Production, 692-698, 707:-769 

Gross Valuc, 682, 695, 697 

Per capita, 684: 

Net Value, 685, 697 

Value per acre, 696 
Rainfall Index, 711, 799, 832 
Research, 689 
Scttlers’ Debts, 881-890, 900, 927, 
Share Farming, 706 
Uneinployment, 634 
University Course, 241, 242 
Wage-earners, 631 
Wage Rates, 675, 676 
Wheat (see Wheat) 


Air (see also Aviation) 
Air Force, Royal Australian, 36 


Mails, 349 
Route to London, length of, 1 


Aleoholic Drinks (see Intoxicants) 
Alienation of Crown Lands (see Land) 


Alien Population, 63. 
Migration, 68, 69. 
Naturalisation, 76 
Registration, 69 


Altitude of Territorial Divisions, 3 
Towns, 13-16 


Alunite, 1002, 1011 
Ambulance Transport Services, 148 
Amusements (see Entertainments) 
Anchorages, 335 
Animals (see Livestock) 
Antimony Mining, 973, 1009 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association, 155 
Anzac Memorial Fund, 245 
Apiculture, 852 
Appeals, Law, 272 
Appendicitis, Deaths, 109, 131 
Apples and’ Peats— 
Cultivation, 754, 755, 759-762: 
Irrigation Areas, 7.72 
Wartime Marketing, 761 
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Apprenticeship, 235, 663-665 
Commissioner, 266, 663 
Subsidised Training, 663 
Technical Education, 235 

Arbitration, Industrial (see Industrial) 

Architects— 

Registrations, 188 

University Course, 241 
Degrees Conferred, 241 
Students, 242 

Area—Australian States, 2 
New South Wales, 1, 2, 691, 891 

Armidale— 

Building Permits, 195 
City Proclaimed, 555 
Population, 57 
Teachers’ College, 245 
University College, 239 

Army, 34, 35 

Art Gallery, National, 254 
William Dixson, 253 

Aitesian Bores, 776 

Assisted Immigration, 42, 70-76 


Assurance, Life, 528-537 

Taxation of Companies, 428, 441 
Astronomical Observations, 17 
Asylums for Infirm, 168 
Attorney-General of N.8.W., 21, 256 
Auctioneers Licensed, 212 
Auditor-General of N.8.W., 27 
Australia (see Commonwealth) 
Australian Aerial Medical Services, 147 
Australian Agricultural Council, 778 
Australian Capital Territory— 

Area, 2 

Cession to Commonwealth, 1, 33 

Population, 48 
Australian Coinage, 482 

Commonwealth, 2, 18, 32 
Australian Loan Council, 423, 477 
Australian Museum, 251 
Australian Note Issue, 484 
Aviation— 

Aerial Medical Services, 147 

Air Defence, 36 

Civil, 849-351 

Clubs, 349 

Mails, 349 

Route to London, Length of, 1 


Awards, Industrial (see Industrial Arbi- 
tration and Wages) 


B 
Baby Health Centres, 102, 161 
State Expenditure, 143 
Bacon— 


Consumption, 604 
Exports, 845 


Bacon—continued. 


Imports (Interstate), 324, 844 
Prices, Retail, 622 
Wholesale, 621, 854 
Production, 687, 833, 844, 958 
Irrigation Areas, 772 


Bananas-— 

Cultivation, 762 
Area, 693, 753, 763 
Holdings, 692 

Marketing Board, 604 

Production, 693, 763 
Value, 753 

Supply, 611 


Banking, 488-513 
Commonwealth Bank, 498-502, 506 
Capital and Profits, 500 
Central Reserve, 499 
Rural Credits, 501, 889 


Inquiry into Australian System, 489 
Rural Bank, 502-505, 881-890 
Advances for Homes, 196, 504 
Assistance for Settlers, 881-890, 
927 
Government Agencies, 505, 882— 
885, 927 


Savings Banks, 506 
Commonwealth, 506 
Deposits, 507, 508 

Interest Rates, 513 
School, 223 

Trading Banks, 489-498 
Advances, 492, 494 
Assets and Liabilities, 491-494 
Branches, 489 
Capital and Profits, 490 
Clearances, 497 
Coin Held, 482, 492 
Deposits, 491, 493, 496, 508 
Discount Rates, 512 
Exchange (Oversea) Rates, 515 
Exchange Settlement, 497 
Interest Rates, 511 
Notes, 484, 491 
Overdraft Rates, 512 
Reserves, 490, 495 

Bankruptey— 
Cases, 542 
Law, 278 

Barley— 

Cultivation, 693, 742 
Area, 693, 743 
Holdings, 692 

Crop, 693, 743 
Acquired by Commonwealth, 743 
Value, 695 : 

Interstate Imports, 324 

Barnardo Homes for Migrants, 75 

Barristers, 276 

Bathurst— 

Building Permits, 195 

City Proclaimed, 555 

Meteorology, 14 

Museum, 252 

Population, 57 
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Basic Wages (see Wages) 
B.A.W.RB.A. (Wool), 798 
Bee-farming, 852, 865, 871 


Beef— 
Chilled, 810, 982 
Consumption, 604 
Exports, 687, 811 
Frozen, 810, 982 
Imports into United Kingdom, 813, 
815 
Marketing Overseas, 810 
Preserved, 810, 981 
Prices, Expoit, 311 
in London, 816 
Retail, 622, 623 
Wholesale, 621, 809 


Beer— 
Breweries, 943, 982 
Licenses, 206-209 
Consumption, 209 
Excise Revenue, 323 
Production, 687, 958, 966, 982 


Beeswax, 852, 854 
Betting (Horse and Greyhound Races), 
203 


Taxation, 203, 424, 425, 435 
Totalisators, 203, 424, 425, 435 


Bills of Sale, 545 
Treasury, 468, 469, 472, 510 


Birthplaces of Population, 63 
Prisoners, 288 


Births, 83 
By Ages of Mothers, 85, 88, 94 
Female Births, 86 
First Births and Interval Since 
Marriage, 91 
Previous Issue, 90 
Confinements— 
Age of Mother, 94 
Single and Plural Births, 94 
Ex-Nuptial, 88-90 
By Age of Mothers, 89, 94 
By Sex, 88, 89 
Legitimation Act, 95 
Plural, 93, 94 
Stillbirths, 92 
Excess over Deaths, 43-46, 95-96 
Fertility of Females, 84-89 
First and Interval Since Marriage, 90, 
91 
Live, 83-91, 93, 94 
Maternity Allowances, 159 
Order of Birth, 90 
Plural, 93, 94 
Previous Issue of Mothers, 90 
Rates, 61, 83 
Registration, 78 
Reproduction Rates, 
Countries, 87 
Sexes of Children, 89 
Stillbirths, 94 
Registration, 78 


Various 


Biscuits— 
Exports, 978 
Factories, 978 
Production, 687, 958, 965, 979 
Bismuth, 1002, 1010 
Blind Population, Census, 158 
Education, 158, 159, 233 
Institutions, 166 
Pensions, 171 


Blue Mountains Tourist Resort, 5 
Board of Health, 141, 142, 153, 603 
Boards, Marketing, 604 (see Marketing) 


Boards, Trusts and Commissions (Statu- 
tory), 26 


Bonds (Government)—Yield, 509 


Bookmakers’ Taxes, 208, 204, 435-437 
Revenue, 424 
Per capita, 425 


Boot Factories, 977 
Production, 687, 943, 958, 964 


Border Railways, 396 


Bores, Artesian, 776 
Shallow, 777 


Botanic Gardens (Sydney), 201 
Botany Bay Recreation Reserve, 201 
Boundaries of New South Wales, 1 


Bounties— 
Citrus Fruits, 757 
Gold, 1003 
Tron and Steel Produets, 931 
Oil, 1001 
Sulphur, 93! 
Wheat, 686, 732 - 
Wine, 752, 931 
Brands (Live Stock), 821 
Bread (see also Flour)— 
Consuinption, 606 
Hours of Baking, 606 
Loaves per ton of Flour, 606 
Prices, 606, 607, 622, 623 
Weight of Loaf, 604 
Breadwinners (Census), 629 
Breweries (see also Beer), 943, 982 
Licenses, 206-209 


Bricks— 
Prices, 614, 621 
Production, 687, 958, 959 
Report on Prices, 614 


Brickworks, 969 


Bridges, 371 
Sydney Harbour Bridge, 371-373, 
563 
Tolls, 371-373 


Bright’s Disease (see Nephritis) 


British-Australian Wool 
Association, 798 


British Settlers Welfare Committee, 76 


Broadcasting, 356 
Educational, 217 


Realisation 
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Broken Hil— 

Aerial Medical Service, 147 

Baby Health Centres, 161 

Basic Wage, 671 

Building Operations, 195 

Infectious Diseases, 153 

Laboratories, 141 . : 

Labour Exchange Registrations, 645 

Medical Supervision, 141 

Meteorology, 12, 16 

Mines, 989, 1004 ; 
Workers Compensition, 648, 

650 

Ores Sent to South Australia, 325 

Population, 56-58 

Railway, 396 

Standard Time, 17 

Water and Sewerage, 455, 592, 593 


Bronchitis, Deaths, 109, 128 
Bronze Currency, 482, 483 


Broom Millet— ; 
Cultivation, 693 
Planting and Haivesting Dates, 707 


Bubonie Plague, Cases, 153 


Building (see also Housing), 188-200 
Architects Registered, 188 
Co-operative Societies, 196, 198, 521, 

524 


Cost of Cottage, 195 
Employment, 629, 631 
Government Assistance, 187,196, 50+ 
New Buildings, 188-195 
Permits, 189-195 
Slum Clearance, 188 
Town Planning, 188 
Unemployment, 634 
Wage Rates, 675 


Building Materials— 


Bricks— 
Prices, 614, 621 
Production, 687,.958, 959 
Works, 969 
Cement Works, 968 
Production, 687, 959 
Glass Works, 959, 968 
Prices, 621 
Index, 619-621 
Regulation, 613 
Stone Quarried, 1012 
Tiles Made, 959, 969 


Bulk Handling of Grain, 463, £64, 725 
Bullion—Imports and Exports, 301 
In Banks, 492 
Burrinjuck Dam, 770 
Evaporation, 1] 
Hydro-Hlectric Supply, 455, 985 
Rainfall, 11 
Bursaries (see Scholarships) 
Bush Nursing Association, 147, 161 


Butter (see also Dairying )— 
Consumption, 608, 836, 837 
Dairies Supervision, 608 


Butter—continued. 
Exports, 310-312, 826, 837, 845 
By Countries, 312 
Months, 839 
Interstate, 324, 837 
Prices, 311 
Factories, 832, 836, 943, 980 
Freights, Ocean, 340, 827 
Grading, 825 
Imports; Interstato, 324, 837 
Into United Kingdom, 839 
Marketing, 826 
Boards, 826 
Equalisation Scheme, 827 
“Paterson ’’ Plan, 827 
Quotas, 828 
Prices— 
British :Contract, 840 
Export, 311, 840 
Retail, 608, 622, 623 
To Farmers, 686, 688, 841 
Wholesale, 608, 620, 621, 854 
Produetion, 686, 687, 833, 835, 836, 
869, 958, 980 
By Months, 839 
Irrigation Areas, 772 
Standard, 608 


€ 
Cabinet, New South Wales Government, 


0 
Salaries.of Members, 21 
Cable Services, 354 


Cadets, Military, 34, 35 
Naval, 36 


Cadmium, 1006 

Calves (see Cattle) 

Camels, 805 
Campers—Census, 184 
Canaclian Tariff Treaties, 318 


Canberra (see also Australian Capital), 33 
Area, 2 
Main ‘Roads Thereto, 862 
Rainfall, 11 
Cancer, Deaths, 109, 119 
Research, 121 
Canning, Fruit, 763, 765, 965 
Meat, 810, 981 
Milk, 842, 965 
Vegetables, $65 


Capital Punishment, 286 
Captain’s Flat Silverlead Mine, 377, 1004 
Cargoes, Shipping, 330,-333 


Catchment (Water) Arcas—Administra- 
tion, 855, 898 
Metropolitan, 595 
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Cattle (see also Beef), 778, 800-807 


Calves, 801 
Dairy, 830, 835 
Herd Testing, 829. : 
«Irrigation Areas; 772 
Yield per Cow+-,; ' 
Butter, 835 
Milk, 834 
Import Subsidies, 779! ' 
In Comnionwealth-and States, 782 
Interstate Imports and Kxports, 324, 
802 
Prices, 806... 
Slaughtering, 64; 807 
Tick, 822 


Caves (Limestone), 3, 5 


Cement Works, 968 
Production, 687, 959 


Censorship of Films, 202 


Census, 41 
Ages, 60 
Birthplaces,63 . , 
‘Conjugal Condition, 62 
Employment, 629, 632 
Housing, 184, 185 
Rents, 624 
Nationality, 63 
Occupations, 629, 634 
Grades, 630 
Population, 41-64 
School Pupils, 217 
Sexes, 58 
Unemployment, 630, 634 
Wage-earners, 630, 631 


Cerebral Haemorrhage, Deaths, 109, 123 


Charitable Aid— 
‘Government Relief, 141 147 
Expenditure, 143, 646 
Social Aid Services, 143, 144 
Institutions, 166, 168, 169 
Religious Social Work, 159, 16% 23 


Cheese, 842 
Consumption, 608 
Exports, 842 

Value, 845 
Import, 324, 842 
Marketing, 828 
Quotas, 828 
Prices— 
Retail, 622 
Wholesale, 854 
Production, 687, 833, 836, 842, 958 


Chenticals— 
Factories, 937, 938 
Production, 959, 960 
Wholesale Prices Index, 619 


Childbirth, Deaths in (see Puerperal 
Diseases) 


Childten (see also Infant, Infantile, 
Youth)— 
Adoption, 163 
Ages, 60, 61, 221 
Baby Health Centres, 102, 143, 161 


Children—continued. 
Charitable Institutions, 165, 168°” 
Courts, 165, 166, 269, 
‘Crippled, 161. —, 
Day Nurseries, 161 
Deaf, Dumb and Blind, 158 
Deaths, 99 
Delinquents, 163, 166. 
Deserted, 162 
‘Employment, 663 
Factories, 949, 950 
Street, Tradirig, 167 
Theatres, 167 
Family Allowances, 178-181 
Far West Health Scheme, 161 
Foster Homes, 163, 165 
Guardianship, 159 
Juvenile Offenders, 163, 166 
Legislation, 159 
Medical (School) Services, 161, 167 
Mentally Deficient, 163, 167 
Neglected, 163, 166 
Orphans, 163 
Proportion to Population, 61 
Reformatories,.166 
School Pupils (see Schools): 
State Wards, 163, 164 
Truants, 163 
Vocational Guidance, 216 
Welfare, 159-167 
State Expenditure, 164 


Chillmg (Meat) Works, 810, 981 

Chronrite, 1002, 1009 

Chronological History of New South 
‘Wal les, 37 


Church Adherents, 214 
Clergyman Licensed for Marriages, 78- 
Schools, 222, 232, 233 
Roman Catholic System, 230 


Cigarettes aud Cigars Consumption, 211. 
Manufacture, 958, 966, 983 


Cinhosis of Liver, Deaths, 109, 181 


Cities—Popilation, 56 
Proclaimed, 555 
Citrus Fruits, 753-758 
Bounty, 757 
Holdings, 692 
Irrigation Areas, 772 
Production, 755, 756 
Value, 695, 753 
City Railway, 379 
Civil Service (see Public Service) 
Clearances by Banks (se¢ Banking). 
Climate, 6 
Clinics, Baby, 102, 148, 161 
Psychiatry, 157 
University Training, 242 
Venereal Diseases, 155 
Closer.Settlement (see also Land). 
Finances, 455-457, 505, 916 


Cloth (see Textiles) 
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Clothing, Cost, Index Numbers, 628 
Factories, 937-939, 945, 954 
Imports, 306, 308 
Manufacture, 958, 962, 963, 964. 


Coal— 
Consumption, 998, 999 
In Factories, 954, 999 
On Railways, 408, 999 
Exports, 310, 311, 324, 998, 999 
Bunker, 324, 999 
Prices, 619, 1000 
Export, 311 


Coal Mining, 994-1001 

Days Worked, 996 
Employment, 641, 998, 990, 991 
Grants to Prospectors, 1017 
Machinery, 989, 993 
Miners, 641, 989, 990 
Output, 683, 687, 989, 995 
Output per Man-day, 997 
State Mine, 994 

Finances, 455 

Loan Expenditure, 464 
Wages, 675, 989 


Coastal Division— 

Agriculture, 690, 691 
Fertilisers Used, 704 
Machinery, 700 
Wheat-growing, 710, 719 

Dairying, 824, 833 

Factories, 938, 939 

Fishing Industry, 862 

Land Settlement, 866-872 

Meteorology, 9, 10, 11, 18 

Mines, 990 

Pastoral Activities, 787, 782, 831, 844 

Physical Features, 3 

Population, 49-51 
Density, 47 


Coffee— 
Consumption, 611 
Prices, 621 


Coin Held by Banks, 482, 492 


Coinage, 482 


Coke, 987 
Production, 687, 958, 959, 987 
Used in Factories, 954 


Cold Storage Works, 603, 810, 982 
City Council, 603 


Commerce, 291-325 


Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act, 
291, 292 


Commercial Education— 
Schools, 228, 227 
University, 241 


Commissioners, Boards, Trusts, 26 
‘Conmon Law, 257 
Commons—Land Reserved, 202, 897 


Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 498- 
502, 889 
Savings, 506 


Commonwealth of Australia— 
Area, 2 
Birth Rates by States, 84 
Stillbirths, 92 
Capital Cities—Population, 56 
Capital Territory, 18 
Acquisition, 1 
Area, 2 
Population, 48 
Censorship, Films, 202 
Census (see Census). 
Coinage, 481 
Constitution, 18, 32 
Courts of Law, 272, 278 
Death Rates by States, 97 
Cancer, 122 
Infant, 105 
Defence, 34 
Federation, 32 
Finances, 423 
Grants to States, 367, 447, 449 
Taxes, 425, 438-4438, 795, 1003 
Health and Medical Services, 142 
Homes for Soldiers, 200 
Hours of Work by States, 661 
Industrial Arbitration, 657, 659 
Livestock, 782 
Marriage Rates by States, 79 
Maternity Allowances, 143, 159 
Natural Increase Rates by States, 96 
Note Issue, 484 
Parliament, 32 
Elections, 33 
Pensions— 
Expenditure, 148 
Invalid, 159, 170 
Old Age, 170 
War, 174 
Population by States, 64 
Public Service— 
Employees in New South Wales, 
643, 644 
Family Endowment, 181 
Pensions, 178 
Quarantine Service, 153 
Railways by States, 397 
Shipping, 337 
Taxes, 425, 438, 443, 795, 1003 
Wages—Basic or Living, 678, 674 


Community (Co-operative) Societies— 
Advancement, 200, 521 
Settlement, 200, 521 


Companies— 

Banking, 489 

Incomes Assessed for Taxation, 428 
Rates of Tax, 428, 441 

Insurance, 528, 538 

Life Assurance, 528 

Prices of Shares, Index, 520 

Registrations, 518 


Compensation, Accident— 
Miners, 1020 
Railways and Tramways, 410 
Workers, 648, 652 
Commission, 264 
Tusurance, 538 
Seamen, 347, 648 
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Compulsory Defence Training, 34 
Conciliation, Industrial, 266, 658, 659 


Conjugal Condition— 
before Marriage, 80 
of Population, 62 


Conservatorium of Music, 251 


Constitution of Commonwealth, 18, 32 
of New South Wales, 18, 22, 255 
Referenda, 33 


Consumption of Food, 604 
Continuation Schools, 227-229 
Convulsions of Children, Deaths, 109, 124 


Coomealla Irrigation Area, 770-772, 925 
Land Board, 268 


Co-operation— 
Dairying Industry, 826 
Home Building, 198, 521, 525 
Co-operative Societies, 521 
Building, 196, 198, 521, 524 
Community Advancement, 200, 521 
Settlement, 200, 521 
Investinent, 521 
Rural, 521 
Taxation of Incomes, 426, 441 
Trading, 522 


Copper— 
British Government Purchase, 1013 
Exports, 310 
Mining, 1002, 1007 
Employment, 991 
Grants to Prospectors, 1017 
Prices, 1014 
Production, 973, 1007 


Copyrights, Registration, 279 
Coroners’ Courts, 271 
Correspondence Teaching, 225 

Cost of Living, 627, 670, 672 
Country Women’s Association, 147 


County Councils, 553, 556 
Electricity Works, 587-590, 985 
Courts of Law, 255-280 

Appeals, 272 

Children’s, 166, 269 

Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration, 278, 657, 659 

Coroners’, 271 

Criminal, 255, 261-263, 270 
Appeal, 272 

Disputed Returns (Parliamentary 
Elections), 26 

District, 263, 264 

Divorce, 259-261 

Fair Rents, 268, 627 

Federal, 278 

High Court of Australia, 32, 272, 278 

Industrial Arbitration, 265, 657, 658, 
659 

Land and Valuation, 264, 891 

Licensing (Liquor), 206, 267 

Magistrates, 269 

Marine Inquiry, 265, 348 

Mining Wardens, 268, 1015 


Courts of Law—conlinued. 
Petty Sessions, 267, 268, 270 
Quarter Sessions, 262, 272 
Sinall Debts, 267 
Supreme, 257, 262 
Taxation Review, 266 
Transport Appeal, 256 
Cows (see Cattle), 
Creches, 161 
Credit, Rural, 501-505, 521, 880, 927 
Cremation, 169 / 
Criminal Courts, 261-268, 268 - 
Charges and Convictions, 262, 263, 
270 
Crippled Children, 161 
Crops (see Agriculture). 
Crown Lands (see Land). 
Curlwaa Irrigation Area, 770-772, 925 
Currants, 751, 767, 772 
Cwrency, 481 
Customs Acts, 291 


Customs Tariffs, 314-323 
Petrol Duty for Roads, 367 
Primage Duty, 315, 323 
Revenue, 323, 930 
Valuation of Goods, 294 


D 


Daceyville Garden Suburb, 200 


Dairying (see also Butter, Cheese, Milk), 
824-854 
and Wheatgrowing, 719 
Cattle, 801, 830, 835 
Herd Testing, 829 
Trrigation Areas, 772 
Yield per Cow—Milk, 834 
Butter, 835 
Co-operation, 826 
Employment, 631, 634, 639, 879 
Tactories, 832, 836, 980 
Farins, 831, 865, 871 
Machinery, 878 
Marketing Organisations, 826 
Prices, Wholesale, 619-621 
Retail, 622, 623 
Products, 833, 836, 980 
Exports, 310-312, 837, 839, 845 
Value, 682, 686, 853 
Rainfall Index, 832 
Sharefarming, 707 
Supervision, 142, 608, 825 
Darling River— 
Drainage Area, 4 
Length, 4 
Navigation, 339 
Day Nurseries, 161 
Deaf Mutism, 158 
Institutions, 166 
Schools, 233 . 
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Deaths, 96 
Accidental (see Accidents). 
Causes, 109-140 
Children, 99, 101 
Expectation of Life, 100 
Index of Mortality, 98 
In Gaols, 287 
Infants, 101-109 
Rates, 83, 97-101 
Registration, 78 
Seasonal Prevalence, 139 
Debt, Public, of N.S.W. (see Finance). 
Debts— 
Bankruptcy, 542 
Court, 267, 278 
Rural, 881-890 
Settlers’ Debts to Crown, 887 
Defence, 34-36 
Delinquency, 163, 166 
Dental Clinics for Schools, 162 
Inspection of School Children, 161 
Dentistry — 
University Course, 241 
Clinics, 243 
Degrees conferred, 241 
Students, 242 
Dentists Registered, 147 
Deposits, Bank, (sce Banking). 
Desertion of Children, 162 
Wife, 162, 261 
Diabetes, Deaths, 109, 122 
Diamonds, 1002, 1010 


Diarrhoea. and Enteritis—Deaths, 109, 
130. 


Infant Death Rates, 103 
Diatomaceous ‘Harth, LO11 
Diphtheria and Croup—Cases, 115, 1538 

Deaths, 109, 1:14 
Discount Rates— 

Banks, 512 

Treasury Bills, 5b1 
Diseases, Communicable-~ 

Cases Notified, 153 

Deaths, 109-119 

Seasonal Prevalence, 139 

Treatment, 158 


Diseases of Animals, 821 
Plants,. 768 


Divorce, 83, 259 
Petitions, 260 
Children of Parties, 261 
Grounds of: Suit, 261 
Sex of Petitioners, 261 


Divorced Persons (Census), 62-63 
Docks and Ships (Shipping) 345 


Doctors of Medieine (see Medical 
Practitioners). 


Dogs, Registration Fees, 424, 425 
Domestic Employment, 629, 634 
Domestic Science Schools,.215, 227. 


Donkeys, 805 

Drainage Services, 503, 596, 601 
Dredging for Minerals, 1004, 1008 
Dredging Leases, 1016 


Dried Fruits, 751, 765-767 
Contract with British Government, 
766 
Irrigation Areas, 772 


Drink (see Intoxicants). 
Drug Licenses, 147, 213 


Druukenness— 
G@onvictions, 210; 270 
Grounds of Divorce, 261 
Treatment of Inebriates,. 211 


Ducks, 846 

Dumping Foreign Gaods, 322 
Duntroon Military College, 35 
Dwellings (see Housing). 


E 


Early Closing of Shops, 660 


Education (see also School) Teachers, 
University), 215-254 
Advisory Bodies, 216, 217, 236 
Art Gallery, 254 
Conservatorium of Music, 251 
Expenditure by. State, 248-250 
Loan, 464. 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 
216, 829, 847 
Libraries, 262 
Museums, 251 
Railway Institute, 239 
Societies, 250 
Vocational Guidance, 216 
Eggs— 
British Government Purchase, 850 
Exports, 310, 849, 851 
Imports—Interstate, 324, 852. 
Marketing, 604, 848 
Poultry Farming, 845 
Prices— 
Loudon, 850 
Retail, 622, 623 
To Farmer, 849 
Wholesale,-621, 848, 854 
Production, 853 
Average per Hen, 847 
Elections— 
Local Government, 554, 555 
Parliamentary— 
Act, 22 
Commonwealth, 33 
New South Wales, 27-29 
‘Blectric Machinery— 
Imports, 307 
Manufacture, 962 
Usec: in Factories,, 952;.953 
Mines, 994, 998 
Electric Railways, 379 
Tramways, 399. 
Trolley: Omnibuses, :400. 


INDEX. 


Electricity— 
Advisory Cominittee, 587 
Consumption, 612 
in Factories, 954 
Control of Resources, 587 
Generating Stations, 985 
Power of Engines, 953 
Prices, 613 
Production, 887, 958, 967, 986 
Works, 455, 985 
County Councils, 556, 587, 985 
Sydney, 588, 590, 985 
Municipal and Shire, 587, 986 
Railway, 407,'985 


Elevators, Grain, 725 
Loan Expenditure, 463, 46% 
Revenue, 448 


Emigration (see also Migration), 63 
Interstate, 66 
Oversea, 66, 67 
By Nationality, 68 


Employment (see also Unemployment) 
Agencies, 645 
Apprenticeship, 663 
Census Records, 629, 634, 636 
Children, 167, 663, 950 
Exchanges, Government, 645 
Private, 645 
In Factories, 629, 631, 937, 944-951 
Monthly, 641, 950 
Outworkers, 946 
Wage Earners, 631. 
In Forestry, 856 
In Government Services, 642-644, 
680 
Postal, 358 
Railways and Tramways, 408, 
643 
In Mines, 629, 640, 988-992 
In Retail Stores, 642, 653 
In Rural Industries, 629, 639, 702, 
879 
Wage Karners, 631 
Wages, 640, 879 
Index—Monthly, 635-638 


Organisations—~ 
Industrial Unions, 657 
Trade Unions, 655 
Seagonal'Trends, 637, 641, 950 
Teachers, 218, 227, 232, 236 
Wage Earuers,.681 
Women, 629, .879, 937,946, 947 


Encephalitis— 
Cases, 153 
Deaths, 109 


Endowment, Family, 178-181 


Engineering Standards .930 
University Course, 241 
Degrees, .241 
Students, 242 
Works, 971 
Produsts, 961 


Ensilage, 746 


Entertainments— 

Employment, 629 
Unemployment, 634 
Wage Earners, 631 

Licenses— 

Racecourses, 202 
Theatres and Hajls, 202 

Picture Shows 

Film Censorship, 202 
Imports,.309 
Quotas, ‘202 

Licenses, 202 

Tax, 205 

Taxable Admissions, 295 

Racing, Horse and Greyhound— 
Courses Lizensvil, 202 
Taxes, 203, 205, 424,435 
Taxable Admissions, 205 
Totalisators, 203, 436 

Recreation Reserves, 201, 897 

"Tax, 204-206, 424, 437 


Equity Jurisdiction, 258 
Erosion of Soil, 890 
Erskineville Honsing Scheme, 183 


Estate, Real (see also Land)— 
Mortgages, 544 
Interest Rates, 514 
Titles, 543 
Transfers Registered, 544 


Estates (Deceased Persons)— 
Intestate, 277 
Probates ‘Granted, 258, 548 
Public Trust Office, 277 
Taxation—Commonwealth, 441. 
State, 424, 425, 438 
Value, 259, 548 


Evaporation, 10 


Exchange Oversea, 515 
Adjustment (Tariff), 316 
Bank Rates, 515 


Exchange Settlement (Banks), 498 
Stock—Index of Share Prices, 520 
Excise Tariff, 323 
Revenue, 323 


Executive Government .of New South 


Wales, 20, 24 
Ex-nuptial Births (see Births). 
Expectation of Life, 100 
Expenditure ‘(see Finance), 
exports, Interstate, 324 

Butter, 324, 837 

attle, 324, 802 

Coal, 324 

Eggs, 324 

Flom, 324, 721 

Oats, 742 

Onions, 324 

Ores from Broken Hill, 325 

Potatoes, 324 

Sheep, 324, 785, 786 

'Vvobacco, 324 

Wheat, 324 

Wool, 324 
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Exports, Oversea, 294, 309-314 
Bounties, 757, 752, 93 
By Commodities, 310-312 
Average Value Per Unit, 311 
Bacon and Ham, 845 
Butter, 299, 310-312, 837, 839, 
845 
Cheese, 842, 845 
Coal, 310, 311, 998, 999 
Eggs, 310, 849, 851 
Tish, 863 
Flour, 310-812, 721, 723, 978 
Gold, 299, 300 
Restrictions, 481 
Hides and Skins, 299, 310-312, 
687, 817, 819 
Iron and Steel, 310, 972 
Lard, 817 
Leather, 310, 311, 817 
Milk, 845 
Meat, 299, 310-312, 687, 811 
Metals, 310, 311 
Oats, 742 
Pastoral Products, Miscellaneous 
817 
Rabbits and Skins, 819 
Rice, 745 
Ships Stores, 314 
‘Tallow, 310-312, 817 
‘Timber, 310, 311, 857 
Wheat, 299, 310-312, 721, 722 
Wine, 752 
Wool, 299, 310-312, 799 
‘By Countries, 301-306 
Principal Items, 312 
“By Months, 300, 839 
--Cargoes Shipped, 330, 333, 334 
Index of Volume, 313 
Marketing Organisations, 292, 826 
Ocean Freight Rates, 340 
Re-exports, 313 
Valuation of Goods, 295 
Volume, 296-301 


Extradition of Offenders, 280 


F 


. Factories, 929-986 

Capital Value, Buildings and Plant, 
935, 939, 940, 941 

Classification, 933, 937 

Dairy, 832, 836, 980 

Definitions (Statistical), 931 

Employees, 629, 640, 641, 937, 944- 
951 


Ages, 949 
«Children, 950 
Monthly, 641, 950 
Occupations, 946, 947 
\Seasonal Trends, 641, 950 
“Wage earners, 631, 634 
“Women, 629, 937, 947 
Fuel Used, 954, 999 , 
Geographical Distribution, 93 
Government, 936 
Inspection, 647 
Machinery, 952 
Materials used, value 936, 937, 955 


TFactories—continued. 

Production— 
Principal Items, 687, 958-967 
Value, 681, 682, 869, 935, 937, 

939, 955 
Per Capita, 684 

Size, 941, 942 

Unemployment, 634 

Wages paid, 680, 935, 937, 951, 955 
Rates, 675 


Fairbridge Farm School for Migrants, 75 
Fair Rents Court, 268, 627 
Fallowing Wheat Lands, 714 


Family Endowment, 178-181 
State Expenditure, 143, 179 
Tax, 179, 424, 433 


Far West Children’s Health Scheme, 161 
Fares— 

Railways, 390 

Tramways, 406 


Farming (see Agriculture.) 
Federal (see Commonwealth). 
Feeble-minded Children, 163, 167 
Fellmongering, 790, 975 


Ferries, 371 
Harbour Services, 339 
Fertilisers Manufactured, 960 
Fertilisers Used in Farming, 703-705 
On Pastures, 783 
Subsidy, Commonwealth, 705 


Fertility of Females, 84~89 


Films, Cinematograph (see also Picture 
Shows.) 
Censorship, 202 
Imports, 309 
Quotas, 202 
Re-exports, 314 


Finance— 
Banking (see Banking), 488-517 
Bankruptcy, 278, 542 
Companies, 517-519 
Co-operative Societies, 521 
Currency, 481 
Exehange—Oversea, 515 
Friendly Societies, 521-527 
Insurance, 528-542 
Interest Rates, 509 
Reduction Act, 515 
Local Government (see Local Govern- 
ment.) 
Moneylenders, 544 
Moratorium Act, 547 
Mortgages, 544 
Interest Rates, 514, 627 
Registration, 278 
Private, 481-551 
Tncomes, 550 
Wealth, 547 
Public, 423-480 
Australian Loan Council, 423, 
417 


NDEX, |. 


Finance, Public—continued. 
Commonwealth, 438-443 
Grants to States, 367, 447, 
449 
Debt (N.S.W.), 467 
Financial Agreement (Common- 
wealth and States), 476 
Legislation, 24 
Loans, 423, 461 
State Accounts, Revenue and 
Expenditure, 443-455 
Loan Funds, 461 
Taxation, (see also Taxation). 
Commonwealth, 425 
State, 424-437 
Real Estate Transactions, 542 
Valuations, 438, 557 
Rural, 501-505, 880, 900, 927 
Settler’s Debts, 886, 900, 927 
Stock Exchange Index, 519 


Fire Brigades, 590, 643 
Pensions, 175 
Clays, 1011, 1012 
Insurance, 538, 540 


First Offenders, 288 


Fish— 

Consumption, 605 

Fishermen, 629, 861 

Grounds, 860 
Administration, 860 

Imports and Exports, 308-863 

Industry, 860 

Licenses, 212, 861, 863 

Marketing, 603, 605 

Oysters, 861 

Production, 687, 861 
Value, 682, 684, 685, 863 

Research, 850, 860 

Trawling, 605, 862 


Flats (Dwellings) — 
Building operations, 191-194 
Census records, 184-186 


Ylour— 
Bread loaves per ton, 606 
Consumption, 606, 722 
Exports— 
Interstate, 324, 721 
Oversea, 310-312, 721, 978 
By Countries, 723 
Imports Interstate, 324, 721 
Mills, 943, 978 
Prices— 
Retail, 622, 623 
Wholesale, 606, 621, 698 
Production, 721, 958, 964, 978 
Tax, 442, 606, 698, 732 
Wheat Equivalent, 606 


Food (see also under Names of Com- 

moditics), 603-624 

Consumption, 603 

Factories, 937, 964-966 

Imports, 308, 324, 611 

Inspection, 142, 609 

Laws, 603 . 

Markets, 603 

Measures and Weights, 604 
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Food—continued, 
Prices—Index Numbers, 624, 628 
Retail, 622 
Whiolesale, 621 
Prices Regulation, 613 
Relief, 143-146, 646 
State Expenditure, 143, 646 
Standards, 603 
Bread, weight of, 604 
‘Butter, 608 
Milk, 609 
Spirits, 209 
Supply, 603 . 


Forestry (see also Timber), 855-859 
Employment, 629, 631, 634, 856 
Lands, 855 
Administration, 856, 859 
State, 855 

Licences, 858 

Public Revenue, 448, 858 

Royalties, 448, 858 

Sawmills, 856, 984 

State Schools, 229 

Timber Consumption, 856, 990 
Exports, 310, 311, 857 
Imports, 309, 857 
Production, 856, 966, 984 

Value of Production, 682, 684, 685, 
857 


Forty-Four Hours, Week, 660 
Fossicking for Minerals, 989, 991 
Foster Homes, 163, 165 

Fowls (see also Eggs), 846 


Franchise— 
Local Government, 554, 555° 
Parliament of N.S.W., 27 


Freights—Principal Commodities— - 
Ocean, 340, 728, 812, 827 
Railway, 392 


Friendly Socicties, 181-184, 525-527 ~ 


Fruit— 

Canning, 763-765, 965 
Minimum Price to Growers, 764 
Rebate on Sugar, 764 

Cultivation, 753-767 
Area, 693, 694 
Irrigation Areas, 772. 

Dried, 751, 765 

Interstate Trade, 325 

Markets, 603, 752, 757, 759, 765° 
British Government Contract, 

766 

Orchards, 692 

Preserved, 687 

Production, 695, 756, 763, 772. 

Pulp made, 965 

Trees, 755, 759 


Fuel used m Factories, 954, 955, 999 
Mines, 990 
Railways, 408, 999 


Vigitive Offenders, 280 


se he G 

Gaols, 284- 
Lock Hospitals, 155 

Gas— 
Consumption, 612 
- In Factories, 954. 
Machinery in Factories, 952, 953, 
Prices, 612 
Production, 687, 948, 967,,987 
Standards, 612 
Works, 585, 987 . 

Gauges Australian Railways, 397 
‘Tramways, 399 

Gease, 8 kA 

Geograpuy of New South Wales, 1 


Geophysical Prospecting for Minerals, 
1018 


Glass and Bottle Works, 959, 968. 


Goats, 805 
Impott Subsidies, 779 


- Gold. 
Bounty, 1003 
Coin held by Banks, 482, 492 
Currency, 481. 
‘ Tmports,and Exports, 300 
Mining, 1,003 
Employment, 991 
Grants to, Prospectoys,, 1017 
Prices, 483, 1014 
Prodttction, 687, 978, 1002, L008 
Reserve, Note, Issue, 485 
. ‘Tax, 442, 1003 
“Goulburn— 
Building Permits, 195 
City. proclaimed, 555 
Population, 57: 
Reformatory, 284. 
Woollen Mills, 953 
: Governm2 1h (sez also. State), 18-33 
Loeal, 552-602 
Goyernor of N.S.W., 19, 22 
~ Grafton— 
City proclaimed, 555 
Meteorology, 12, 18 
“Population, 57 
Water Supply, 593. 
‘Grapes (see also Wine), 751, 795 
‘Area, 693, 751, 772° 
Production, 693, 695, 751 
‘Grasses Sown, 690, 784 


Greyhound Rycing (see Racing). 


‘ 


Grocevies (see also- Foot). . 
Prices— 
Retail, 622 
. Wholesale, 619-621 


ei 2 ge Stl 
Habitual Criminals, 286° 
Halls (Public), Licensed, 202 
Harbour Bridge (Sydney), 371-373, 563 
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Harbours (see Ports). 
“Harvester” Wage, 672 
Harvesting—Dates of; 707 
Hat Factories, 964, 976 
Hawkesbury Agricultyral College, 216, 
829, 847 
River, Length, 4 
Tourist Resorts, 5 
Hay Crops, 687, 693,.695;, 709, 746 
: Prices, 621, 698. 
Hay Irrigation Area, 770, 772, 925 
Health Council—National, 142 
Health, Diréotor-General; 141 
Health Services, 141-144, 146-158 
-School Children, 161 
Heart Diseases, Deaths, 109, 125-127 
Herd Testing (Dairy), 829 : 
Hides and Skins— 
Exports, 310-312, 687, 817, 819- 


Freights, Ocean, 340 
Tanneries, 976 


High Court of Australia, 32, 272, 278 
Highways (see Raads), 


History of N.S.W.— 
Chronological;: RYA 


Holidays—Public, 662°. 
With Pay, 662 


Homes (see Housing). - 


Honey, 852 : 
Priges, 854. 


Horses, 778, 803-805" 
In Commonwealth and States, 782 
Jrrigation areas, 772. 
Interstate Trade, 324 
Racing—(see Racing). 
Used on wheat farms, 701 


Hosiery Fagtories, 974. 


Hospitals— 

Commission, 149 

Contribution Funds, 152 

Lottery Moneys, 150 * 

Mental; 155-158, 211 

Payments for Patients, 155, 448 

Private, 148 

Public, 148-153 
_ Accommodation, 150 
Administration, 148, 149 
Finances, 161 
Government’ Expenditure, 143 

Subsidy, 150: 
State Expenditure, 143 


Hotels—Building Permits, 191 
Census Records, 184 
Licenses, 206-209 


Hours of Work, 660, 661. 
Australian States, 661 


Hours—Shop Closing, 661 


INDEX, 


Housing (see also Building), 184-200 


Advances for Homes, 196, 504: 
Building of Dwellings, 188, 192-195 
Co-operative Societies, 198-200, 
521, 524- 
Cost, 151 
Government Assistance, 
: _ 196-200; 504 ; 
‘Census Records, 184-187: 
Dacey Garden Suburh,, 200 
Flats—Gensus Records; 184-186 
New Buildings, 191-194 
‘Government Assistance,. 187,196, 505 
Homes for Unemployed, 197. 
Expenditure, 143 
Improvement Board, 188 
Loan Expenditure, 463, 464 
Materials used in. Construction, (see 
also Bailding Materials), 187 
Municipal Divellings, 200 
Nature of Occupancy, 187 
New Buildings, 188, 192-195 
Rents, 624-627 
Index numbers, 627' 
Slum Clearance,;188 
Tenancy, 187 
Taw; 625 
War Sarvice Homes, 200. 
Hume Dam, 339, 770: 
Hunter Distrios Water Supply and Sewer- 
age, 454, 592, 599-802 
Employees,. 643° 
Pensions, 175 
Finances, 445,,598, 594, 599-602 
Loau Expenditure, 464 
Rates, 600 
Hunter, Port (sea Ports:an¢ Newcastle). 
Hunter River-— 
Drainage area, 4 
Length, 4 


187, 


U 
Allegitimacy— 
Ages. af Mothers,. 94 
Family Endowment, 178 
Live Births, 89 
Plural Births, 94 
Still births, 92. . 
Tmnigration, (see also Migration). 
Assisted, 42, 70-76 
By: Nationality; 74 
Group nominations; 74 
Juvenile, 74-76 
State Loan Expenditure, 464 
Contract, 70 
Interstate, 66 
Oversea, 42, 65;-69- 
By Nationality, 68, 74 
Restriction, 69 
Welfare Organisations; 76. 
Imports-—Interstate, 324 
Bacon and Ham, 324, 844 
Barlay, 324 
Butter, 324, 837 
Cattle; 324,. 802. 
Cheese;. 324; 842 
Kiggs, 324, 852° 
Flour, 324, 721 
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Fruit, 611 
Horses, 324 
Iron Ore, 325 
Motor Bodies, 325 
Oats, 324° 
. Onions, 324, 611 
Potatoes, 324, 611 
Sheep, 324, 785, 786 
Timber, 858 
Tobaeco, 324 
Wheat, 324, 721 
Imports, Oversea, 294,306 
By Commodities— 
Apparel, 308 
Bags and. Sacks, 308 
Books, 309 ‘ 
Cheese,, $842 
Coffee, 611 
Copra, 309 
Films, 309 
Tish, 308, 605, 863. 
Yloor Coverings, 308 
Flour, 721 
Glass and Glassware, 309 
Gold, 301 
Intoxicants, 306, 308 
Tron and Steel; 307 
Machinery, 307 
Motor Vehicles, 307 
Oil, 309 ‘. 
Paper, 306, 309 | «: 
Piece Goods, 308 
Rubber; 309 
Tyres, 309 ~ 
Stockings, 308 
Tea, 308, 611 
Textiles; 308 
Timber, 309, 857 
Tobaeco, 308 
Whisky, 308 
Yarns, 308° 
By Countries, 301-306 
Months, 300 
Cargoes Discharged; 330, 332, 334 
Sales Tax, 322° 
Tariffs (see Trade).. 
Valuation of Goods, 294° 
Imprisonment, 286 
Incomes, 550 
Companies; 550 
Taxation, .424, 426-432,.438 
Federal, 488-441, 
Companies, 441 
State, 424-433 
Assessments, 428 
Companies, 428, 432 
Index—-Bank Clearings, 498 
Consumption of Gas and Electricity 
612 
Employment, _ 635-638 
Exports—Volume of Trade, 313 
Mortality, 98 
Prices—Retail, 623, 627, 698 
Wholesale, 619 
Rainfall, 711, 799, 832 
Stock Excharce, Share Prices, 520 
Wages, 678 
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Endustzial Acsidents (s22 Accidents). 
Industrial Arbitration, 657-669 


Awards and Agreements, 659 
Commission, 265, 658 
Inquiry to Rents 625-627 
Prices Regulation, 613 
Commonwealth System, 659 
Conciliation, 658, 659 
Lock-outs and Strikes, 665- 
669 
Crown Employees, 659 
Hours of Work, 660 
Preference to Unionists, 663 
State System, 658 
Tribunals, 265, 658, 659 
Unions, 657, 
Wages Regulation, 670-674 


Assurance (Life), 529 


Diseases, 647 
Compensation, 648 
Disputes, 665-669 
Causes, 668 
Duration, 668 
Loss of Wages, 667 ; 
Use of Citizen Forces Hlegal, 34 
Workers Involved, 666 


Education, 215, 235 


Employment, 629 (see also Unem- 
ployment). 

Hygiene, 647 

Reseavch, 930 

Standardisation, 930 

Unions, 657 


Industries Preservation Act, 322 


Inebriates— 
Convictions, 210, 270 
Treatment, 211 


Infant Welfare, 159 
Baby Health Centres, 102, 143, 161 
Homes, 166 
Royal Society for Welfare of Mothers 
and Children, 161 


Infantile Mortality, 101 
By Ages, 103, 104, 107, 108 
Causes, 106 
Diarrhwal Diseases, 103 
Ex-Nuptial, 107, 108 
Rates, Various Countries, 105 


Infantile Paralygis, Cases, 153 
Deaths, 109 

Infectious Diseases— 
Cases, 153 
Deaths, 109-119 


Influenza, Deaths, 109, 116 


Inquests, 271 


Insanity (see Lunacy and Mental 
Diseases), 


Insurance, 528-542 
Government Office, 541 
Life Assurance, 528~537 
Taxation of Companies, 428, 
441 
National, 184 


Insurance—continued. 


Workers’ Compensation, 264, 538, 
648 


Intcrest Bill— 

Local Government Loans, 569, 574, 
583 

Public Debt (N.S.W.), 450, 474 

State Business Undertakings, 454- 
Railways, 381 
Tramways, 403 
Water and Sewerage Services, 

593, 598, 601 


Interest Rates— 
Banks, 511, 512 
Savings, 513 
Government Securities, 509 
Treasury Bills 472, 511 
Mortgages, 514 
Used by Fair Rents Court, 627 
Public Debt (N.S.W.), 471, 476, 50% 
Reduction Act, 515 
Rural] Loans 889 
Treasury Bills, 472, 511 


Interstate Railways, 396 
Shipping, 327 
Trade (see Imports and Exports). 


Intoxicants (see also Beer, Wine). 
Consumption, 209 
Customs and Excise Revenue, 323 
Drink Bill, 209 
Drunkenness, 210, 270 
Imports, 306, 308 
Juveniles, supply Prohibited, 15% 
Licenses to Sell, 206-209 
Production— 
Beer, 687, 958, 966, 982 
Wine, 693, 695, 751, 772. 
Re-exports, 314 
Standard Strength, 209-210 


Invalid Pensions, 170—172 
Commonwealth Expenditure, 143, 
172 


Investment Societies, Co-operative, 521 


Tron and Steel— 
Bounties, 931 
Exports, 310, 972 
Imports, 307 
Prices, 621 
Production, 687, 958, 972 
Works, 971 


Tron Ore, 1,002, 1,008 
Tron Oxide, 1,002, 1,009 


Irrigation, 770-777 
Bores, Artesian, 776 
Shallow, 777 
Settlements, 770, 923 
Debts of Settlers, 885, 888, 889 
Rural Bank Agency, 505,. 
‘ 885 
Finances, 455, 463, 464, 885— 
890 
Loan Expenditure, 463, 464 
Production, 771-773 
Fruit, 765 
Rice, 744 
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J 

Jam, Prices, 621 

Production, 687, 958, 965 
Jenolan Caves, 3, 5 
Jervis Bay, 335 

Territory ceded to Commonwealth, 1 
Judges, 255, 274 

Pensions, 175 
Jury System, 273 
Justice (see Law). 
Justices of Peace, 275 
Juveniles (see Children and Youth). 


K 

Katoomba— 

Building Permits, 195 

Population, 57, 58 
Kerosene Prices— 

Retail, 622 

Wholesale, 621 
Kerosene Shale, 1,000 
Kindergarten, 215, 233 
Knitting Factories, O74. 

Products, 958, 962 
Kuring-gai Chaso, 5, 201 


L 


Labour (see Employment). 
Lachlan River— 
Drainage Area, 4 
Length, 4 
Wyangala Dam, 774 
Lambs (see Sheep and Mutton). 
Land— 
Administration, 891 
Boards and Courts, 268, 891, 


892 
Agricultural, 690, 691, 870 
Alienated from Crown, 447, 892-895 
Alienation Defined, 864 
Avea, 893 
Agricultural and Pastoral 
Holdings, 866, 868 
By Divisions, 866-868, 
871-877 
Irrigation Areas, 926 
Method of Acquisition from 
Crown, 894, 901-912 
Conditional Purchase, 901 
Leases, 908-913 
Sales, 902 
Resumption by Crown, 917, 927 
Sales, 544 
Size of Holdings, 866 
Tenure, 892 
Transfers Registered, 544 
Value, 438, 557, 867 
Area, 1, 2, 691, 891 
Commons, 202 
Crown Lands— 
Area—Agrieultural and Pastora, 
Holdings, 360-868 | 
By Divisions, 866, 868, 871 
Disposals, 892 
Leases, 896, 903-913 
Method of Acquisition, 898, 901- 
912 
Reserves, 201, 897 
Sales, 544, 903 


Land—continued. 
Crown Lands—continued, 
Tenure, 892 
Conversion, 913 
Transfers Registered, 544 
Finance, 501-505, 880 
Loan Expenditure, 463, 464 
Revenue, 443 
Forests, 855 
Holdings— 
By Divisions, 871-877 
and Purpose, 865, 871-877 
Tenure, 866, 871 
Value, 868 
Irrigation, 770-777, 925 
Legislation, 891 
Mining, 911, 1,019 
Mortgages, 544 
Reserves, 201 
Resumptions by Crown, 917, 927 
Revenue, 448 
Sales, 544, 894, 903 
Settlement, 869 
Closer, 455-457, 505, 916-923 
In Divisions, 870-877 
Returned Soldiers, 923 
Sharefarming, 706 
Taxation— 
State, 424, 425, 426 
Commonwealth, 438 
Local Rates, 423, 562 
Valuation, 264, 558, 891, 900, 921 
Value, 438, 557, 867, 9C0 
Western, 877, 914 
Lard, 845 
Exports, 817 


Law and Justice (see also Police, 
Prisoners), 255 
Administration, 256 
Cost, 289 
Courts, (see Courts of Law) 
Fugitive offenders, 280 
Judiciary, 255, 274 
Land, 891 
Poor Persons Legal Aid, 275 
Profession— 
Barristers and Solicitors, 276 
University Course, 241 
Degrees, 241 
Students, 242 
. Revenue from Fees, 448 
Lead—British Government Purcliase, 1013 
Exports, 310, 311, 1006 
Mining, 1004 
Grants to Prospectors, 1017 
Prices, 311, 1014 
Production, 687, 1002, 1005 
Lead-poisoning—Workers’ Compensation 
650 


Leather— 
Exports, 310, 311, 817 
Freight Rates Occan, 340 
Prices, 621 
Production, 958, 963, 976 
Tanneries, 976 
Legal— 
System (see ako Law and Justic ¢}, 
255-280 
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Legislature of New Sonth Wales, 21 
Legislative Assembly, 21, 22, 24, 25 
Council, 21, 24 
Legitimation Act, 95 
Leprosy— 
‘Cases Notified, 153 
Lazaret, 154 


Letters Posted, 353 
Libraries, 252 


Licenses— 
Agents— 
Employment,. 645 
Farm Produce, 604, 768 
Children, Street Trading, 167 
Theatres, 167 
Ferry Steamers, 340, 343 
Fishing, 212, 861 
Forestry, 858 
Foster Homes, 165 
Halls, Public, 202 
Hospitals, Private, 148 
Hotels, 206 
Liquor, 206, 209, 267 
Mining, 1015 
Miscellaneous, 212 
Motor Vehicles, 411 
Drivers, 411,414, 416 
Revenue, 414-418, 424 
Poisons and Drugs, 147 
Racecourses, 202 
Shipping—Coastal Trade, 326 
Traffic, 411 


Licensing (Liquor) Court, 206, 267 
Liens on Crops, Wool, Livestock, 545, 885 
Life Assurance, 528-537 
Taxation of Companies, 428, 441 
Lighthouses, 348 ; 
Limestone, 1002, 1011, 1012 
Linnean Society, 250 
Liquor (see Intoxicants) 
Lithgow— 
Tron and Steel Works, 1008 
Population, 56-58 
‘Small Arms Factory, 37 
Woollen Mills, 973 


Livestock— 
Animal Diseases, 821 
Tlocks and Herds— 
Camels, 805 
Cattle, 778, 800-807, 835 
Donkeys, 805 
‘Goats, 805 
Horses, 701, 778, 782, 803 
Pigs, '778, 843 
Sheep, 778, 782, 784-792 
Import Subsidies, 779 
Interstate Trade, 324, 786, 802, 804 
Meat Works, 982 
Mortgages, 545 
Prices, 805-807 
Railway Freighits, 392 
Slaughtcring, 604, 807, 808 
Living, Cost of, 627 
‘Wage (ste Wages), 670-674 
Loan Council, Australian, 423, 477 


Loans, Public (see also Finance) — 
Authority to Raise, 428,581, 591,597 
Local Government, 581-585 
Metropolitan Water Supply and 

Sewerage, 423, 597 
National Debt Conversion, 467 
State, 423, 444, 461-480 

Cost of Raising, 466 
Dates of Maturity, 472 
Debt, 467 
Expenditure, 463, 464 
External, 466, 470, 471 
Funds, 461 
Interest, 471 
Sinking Fund, 478-480 
Local Government (see also Municipal- 
ities, Shires), 423, 552-602 
Electious, 554, 555 
Employees’ Superannuation, 178 
Extent, 556 
Finances, 557-602 
Government Assistance, 575, 57& 
Loans, 423, 581-585 
Rating, 424, 562-568 
Franchise, 554, 555 
Housing Schemes, 200 
Markets, 570, 603 
Municipalities, 553, 555 
Population of Areas, 46, 557 
Rating, 424, 562-568 
Roads, 362, 363 
Shires, 553, 555 
System, 554 
Trading Concerns, 585 
Value of Ratable Property, 557, 558- 
561 


Water Supply and Sewerage Services, 
592 


Lock Hospitals, 155 
Lockouts (Industrial), 665 
Lord Howe Island, 3 
Population, 46, 48 
Lotteries, State, 204 
Proceeds Paid to Hospitals, 150 
Lucerne, 693 
Lunacy (see also Mental Diseases). 
Jurisdiction, 155, 258 


M 
Machinery 
Imports, 307 
Made ‘in Factories, 961, ‘970 
Re-exports, 314 ; 
Used in ‘Factories, 952,'953 
* Mining, 993, 994, 998 
Coal Cut, ‘998 
Value, 988-990 
Rural Industries, 699+703, 878 
Machinery Works, 971 
Macquarie River-—Diainage Area, 4 
Length, 4 
Magistrates, 275 
Magnesite, 1,002, 1,011 
Mail Services, 352 
Air, 349-351 
Postage Rates, 354 
Main Roads (see Roads) 
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Maize, 737-740 
Area, 693, 694, 738 
Consuniption, 740 
Holdings, ‘692 
Interstate Trade, 324, 740 
Planting and Harvesting, Dates, 707 
Prices, 698 
Production, 687, 698, 738, 740 


Manganese, 1,002, 1,009 
Manufacturing Industries (see Factories). 


Manures Used— 
Agriculture, 703 
Pastures, 783 
Subsidy, Commonwealth, 705 


Marble, 1,011, 1,012 


Margarine— 
Factories, 981 
Production, 965,981 
Marine Inquiry Courts, 265, 348 
Insurance, 538 
Maritime Services Board, 327, 336 
Employees, 643 
Mark Signatures—Marriage Registers, 82 
Market Gardens, 692, 6938, 694, 753 


Marketing— 
Boards, 604, 689 
Legislation, 604 
Of Exports, 292 
Primary Products, ‘604, 768 
Barley, 743 
Butter, 826 
Eggs, 604, 848 
Fruit— 
Apples and Pears, 760 
Bananas, 762 
Citrus, 757 
Dried, 766 
Meat, 812 
Rice, 604, 745 
Wheat, 720, 723-734 
Wool, 792, 795 
Markets, Sydney Municipal, .570, 762, 767 
Fish, 603, 605 ie 
Fruit and Vegetables, 603, 611, 767 
Marriages, 79 
By Age, 80-82 
Minors, 81 
Civil, 82 
Conjugal'Condition, 80 
Denominational, 82 
Dissolution of 83, 259-261 
Licenses to Celebrate, 78 
Mark Signatures, 82 
Rates, 79, 83 
Registration, 78 
Religions, 82 
Masculinity—Births, 89 
Still births, 92 
Population, 58 
Maternal Mortality, 
Diseases). 
Maternal Welfare— 
Royal Society for Mothers and 
Babies, 161 
Staite Service, 147 


(see Puerperal 


Maternity Allowances, 159 
Commonwealth Expenditure, 143 


Matrimonial Causes Jurisdiction, 259: 
Measles, Deaths, 109, 112 


Meat— 
Abattoirs, 605, 807, 808 
Employees, 643 
Finances, 455 
Metropolitan, 604, 605 
British Governmeut Purchase, 813 
Chilling, 810, 982 
Consumption, 604 
Export Trade, 310-312, 687, 810 
‘By Countries, 312 
Freights, Ocean, 340, 812 
Railway, 392 
Imports into United Kingdom, 813, 
814 
Preserving, 687, 810, 958, 965, 982 
Prices— 
Retail, 622, 623 
Wholesale, 619-621, 809, 814 
In London, 815 
Refrigeration, 687, 810, 982 


Medical Inspection of Senool Children, 
161, 167 
Practitioners— 
Registrations, 147 
University ‘Course, 241 
Clinics, ‘242 
Degrees, 241 
Studonts, 242 
Services 
Aerial, 147 
Friendly Societies, 181, 183, 18¢ 
Government, 141, 144, 146, 161 


Meningitis, Cases, 153 
Deaths, 109,-122 
Mental Diseases, Deaths, 109, 124 
Hospitals, 156-158 
State Expenditure, 143, 158 
Reception Houses, 157 
Treatment, 155 


Mentally Deficient Children, 163, 167 


Mercantile Marine Offices, 346 
Seamen’s Wages, 347 


Mercury, 1,010 


Metal Manufactures— 
Imports, 307 
Production, 961, 970 
Re-exports, 314 


Metals (see also Copper, Gold, Lead 
Silver, Tin, Zinc) 
Exports, 310 
Imports, 307 
Mining, 1,002 
Employment, 641, 991 
Prices, 621, 1,013 
Wholesale, Index, 619 
Production, 1,002 
Treatnient Works, 970, 971 
War Contracts (British), 1,013 
Meteorology, 6-17 
Conditions in 1938:and 1939, 16 


Metropolis (see Sydney). 
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Metropolitan District— 
Agricultural and Pastoral Lands, 691, 
871 
Area, 557 
Birth Rates, 88 
Boundaries, 52-55 
Building Permits, 190-193 
Death Rates, 101 
Infantile, 103, 106 
Dwellings, 184-187 
Census Records, 185 
Rents, 626 
Factories, 937-939, 942 
Infectious Diseases, 153 
Labour Exchange Registration, 645 
Milk Supply, 609 
Population, 52-55, 557 
By Municipalities, 58, 54 
Sex, 55 
Density, 46, 47, 53, 54 
Property Valuations, 557 
Racing, 203 
Shops Registered, 654 
Traffic Accidents, 420 
Transport Services— 
Ferries, 339 
Railways, 379 
Tramways and Oinuibuses, 399, 
419 
Metropolitan Hospitals Contribution 
Fund, 152 
Water Supply and Sewerage Services, 
189, 454, 592-599 
Buildings, new, assessed, 189 
Employees, 643 
Pensions, 175 
Finances, 423, 598, 594, 596 
Loan Expenditure, 464 
Migration (see also Emigration, Imuni- 
gration), 65-77 
Interstate, 66 
Net—External, 66 
Internal, 51 
Permanent, 67 
By Nationality, 68 
Tourist, 67 
Military— 
Jollege, 35 
Compulsory Training, 34 
Forces, 34, 35 
Milk (see also Dairying)— 
Board, 610 
Yonsuimption, 609 
Preserved, 842, 965, 981 
Exports, 845 
Prices, 610 
Retail, 610, 622, 623 
Wholesale, 610, 854 
Production, 833, 853 
Supervision of Supply and Distri- 
bution, 609 
Uses, 836 
Minerals (see also Gold, etc.). 
Prices— 
Coal, 311, 1060 
Metals, 311, 1013 
Prospecting for, 1017 
Railway Freichts, 392 
Royalties, 448 


Mining, 988-1020 
Accidents, 1020 
Coal Mines, 989, 994-1001 
Employment, 629, 640, 641, 988 
Industrial Disputes, 665-669 
Tuspection of Mines, 1018 
Lands, 911, 991, 1015 
Licences, 1015 
Machinery, 993, 994 
Metal Mines, 988 
Miners, 640, 988-992 
Production, 995, 1001-1011 
Value, 681, 869, 988, 1001 
Gross, 682 
Net, 685 
Per capita, 684 


Unemployment, 634 


Wages, 680, 988-990 
Rates, 675 


Wardens’ Courts, 268, 1015 


Workmen’s Compensation, 650, 651, 
1020 


Ministers of the Crown, 20-22, 30, 256 
Ministries since 1913, 30 
Salaries, 21 

Minors Matried, 78, 81 

Minting, 482 


Mirrool Irrigation Area— 
Land Board, 268 


Mitchell Library, 252 
Molybdenum, 1002, 1008 
Money— 
Coinage, 481 
Currency, 482 


Money Lenders Registration, 544 
Money Orders (Post Office), 487 
Moratorium Act, 547 


Mortages, 544 
Interest Rates, 614, 627 
Moratorium, 547 
Registration, 278 


Mortality (see Deaths), 


Motor Vehicles— 

Bodies Made, 958, 961 

Control of Traffic, 411-422 

Drivers Licenses, 411, 414 

Factories, 958, 961, 971 

Imports, 307 

Insurance, 538, 540 

Licenses, 411-414 

Omuibus Services, 399, 418 

On Register, 412 

Registration, 411-415 
Fees, 412, 415 

Speed Limit, 411 

Taxes, 414-418, 437 
Expenditure from, 418, 453 
Paid to Main Roads Fund, 365 
Revenue, 417, 424, 452 


Municipal Library, Sydney, 253 
Municipal Markets, 603, 605, 611 
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Municipalities— 
Area, 553, 557 
Elections, 554, 555 
Finances, 423, 557, 572 
Loans, 582-585 
Population, 46, 48, 557 
Metropolitan, 53, 55 
Other, 56-58 
Rates and Taxes, 424, 425, 562-566 
Roads, 362, 363 
Valuation of Property, 557, 558-561 
Munitions Supply, 36 
Murray River— 
Commission, 770 
Loan Expenditure, 463, 464 
Drainage Area, 4 
Hume Dam, 339, 770 
Irrigation Schemes, 770, 774 
Length, 4 
Navigation, 339 
Utilisation of Flow, 770, 774 
Murrumbidgee River— 
Drainage Area, 4 
Irrigation Areas, 770, 774 
Finances, 455 
Loan Expenditure, 463, 464 
Production, 744, 765, 772 
Tenure of Land, 926 
Length, 4 
Navigation, 339 
Museums, 251 


Music— 
Conservatorium, 251 
Mutton and Lamb (see also Sheep)— 
British Government Contract, 813 
Chilled, 810, 982 
Consumption, 604 
Frozen, 810, 982 
Exports, 310-312, 687, 811 
By Countries, 312 
Iniports into United Kingdom, 813 
815 
Preserved, 810, 982 
Prices— 
London, 809, 816 
Retail, 622, 623 . 
Wholesale, 621, 809 


N 


National Art Gallery, 254 
Debt. (see Finance), 467 
Health and Medical Research, 142 
Insurance, 528 
Park, 5, 201 

Nationality of Migrants, 68 
Population, 63 
Shipping, 331 

Naturalisation, 76 

Navigation Laws, 326 

Navy, 36 

Nephritis, Deaths, 109, 132 

New Zealand— 

Death Rates, 97, 98 
Index, 98 
Infantile, 105 

Live Births, 84 

Marriage Rates, 79 

Natural Increase, 96 


New Zealand—continued. ; 
Ores Treated, 973 
Shipping, 329, 332, 333 
Stillbirths, 92 
Trade Agreement with, 319 
Trade with, 302 
Newcastle— 
Abattoirs, 605 
Airport, 349 
Baby Health Centres, 161 
Building Operations, 191, 195 
Docks, 346 
Greater Newcastle, 553, 556 
Harbour (see Port Hunter). 
Health Supervision, 141 
House Rents, 626 
Tron and Steel Works, 972 
Labour Exchange Registrations, 645 
Local Government, 556 
Mercantile Marine Office, 346 
Meteorology, 13 
Milk Supply, 609, 610 
Omnibus Services, 399, 419 
Population, 46, 56-58 
Racing, 203 
Shipping, 333, 338 
Traffic Accidents, 420 
Tramways and Omnibuses, 399, 401, 
404, 454 
Wages, Basic, 671 
Water and Sewerage Works, (see 
Hunter District), 
Newsprint, Imports, 309 
Noxious Animals, 818 
Nurseries, Plant, 693 
Nurses Registered, 147 
Nursing Associations, 147 


(4) 


Oatmeal, Prices, 622 
Production, 965 
Oats— ; 
Area Sown, 693, 694, 740, 741 
Exports, 742 
Holdings, 692 
Imports, 324, 742 
Prices, 698 
Production, 693, 694, 740, 772 
Value, 695 
Observatory (Sydney), 17 
Occupations of Population (see Em- 
ployment)— 
Offenders Convicted, 262, 263, 269 
First, 288 
Fugitive, 280 
Oil— 
Bounty, 1001, 1018 
Imports, 309 
In Factories— 
Consumption, 954, 955 
Power of Machinery, 952, 953 
Production from Coal Inquiry, 994 
Shale, 1000, 1001 
Old Age— 
Asylums, 168 
Pensions, 170-172 
Commonwealth Expenditure, 
143 - 
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Omnibus Services, 399-410, 418 
Accidents, 409 
Electric Trolley, 399- 
Finances, 401, 445, 454 
Loan Expenditure, 463, 464 
Government, 401 
Length of Routes, 399, 400. 
Licenses and Fees,,411, 415 
Passengers, 404 
Private, 419 
Onions, 611, 693, 767 
Interstate Trade, 324 
Pricas,, 698 
‘Opals, 1092, 1010 
‘Optometrists, Registered, 147° 
Orchards, (see Fruit). 
Orphanages, 166 
Ottawa. Agreement, 316, 812 
Oysters, 861 


‘p 
Paper Currency, 484, 486 
Paper, Printing, Imports, 309. 
‘Parcels Post, 343 
Parents & Citizens’ Associations ene 
217 
Parks, 201, 897 
Parliament: 
Commonwealth, 32 
Elections, 33° 
£ Representation of States,,32 
New South Wales,.18-32- 
Cost, 31. 
Dissolution, 19, 22 
Duration, 19, 22,30 
Elections, .27-29. ‘ 
Disputed Returns Court, 26 
Issue of Writs, 22 
Payment of Members, 25 
Representation according to 
Population, 28 
Patliamentary Committees, 25, 26 
Passports,,77 
Pastoral Industry (seealsp Land), 778-823 
Employment, 639 
Census, 629, G82, 634 
Exports— 
Interstate, 324, 786,802, 799, 811 
Oversea, 310-312, 817 
Holdings, 865, 871-877 
Livestock (see Livestock) 
Machinery, 878. 
Noxious, Animals, 818 
Pastures Lnprovement, 781, 783 
Protection, 820 
Production— 
Value Grogs,.682,. 818 
Net, 685 
Per capita,’ 684, 818 
Rainfall Index, 799 : 
Wages, 640° 
Rates, 675, 676° 
Wooli(see Wool). 
Patents Registration, 279- 
“Paterson” Plan (Butter Marketing), 
827 
Pawnbrokers Licensed, 212 
Pear and. Apples, 755, 759; 760, 772 
Wartime Marketing, 761 


Pensions, 170 
Government Services; 174-178: 
Invalid, 170-172 ° 
Judges, 175 
Local Government, 178 
Old Age, 170-172 
Police, 1°77 
Railway Employees, 177 
War, ‘174 
Widows’, 172 
Petrol Duty allotted:to Roads, 367 
Tmports, 309 
Petroleum, Commonwealth Subsidy, 1018 
Pharmacists Registered; 147 
Physical Features of New South Wales, 3 
Picture Shows— 
Films—Censorsliip, 202 
Imports, 309 
Quotas, 202 
Re-exports, 314 
Licensing of Halls, 202° 
Taxable ‘Admissions, 205 
Pigs (see also. Bacon), 778, 779; 843° 
In Commonwealth and States, 782 
Irrigation Areas, 772’ 
Production Sub-Committee, 814 
Swine Compensation Act, 823 
Pilotage— 
Control, 327, 348 
Rates, 342 
Revenue, 341, 448 
Pineapples, 693 
Pistol Licenses, 2'12- 
Plague, Bubunic, 153 
Plains, Central— 
Agviculture— 
Fertilisers used, 704 
Lands,.691 
Machinery, 700 
Wheat Growing, 710,.719 
Dairy-Prodiicts, 833 
Factories, 938,939 
Lambing, 787 ' 
Land Settlement, 866, 875 
Livestock, 782,,831 
Meteorology, 9; 10,.16 
Mines, 990 
Population, 47 
Sharefarming, 707 
Wool Clip, 791, 869: 
Plains, Western: (see; Western). 
Plant, Diseases, 768: 
Platinum, 973, 1002, 1009 
Pneumoconiosis—W orkers’ 
tion, 650. 
Pneumonia, Deaths, 109; 128 
Police, 281-283 
Employment, 282, 643. 
Expenditure, 283: 
Pensions, 177, 281 
State Contribupion, 283: 
Poor Persons Legal Expenses, ,275 
Population, 41-64. 
Aboriginals, 63-64 
Ages, 60-62 
Aliens, 63, 68 
Australian States, 64: 
Capital Cities; 56 


Compensa-+ 
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Population—dontinued. 
Birthplaces, 63 
Census, 41 
Conjugal Conditlon, 62 
Country: Towns, 56-58 
Distribution, 46 
Increase, 41-43 ¢ 
Sources of, 48-46,.95 . 
Metropolis, 46, 48, 62-56, 64, 557 
Migration, 42, 65-77. * 
‘Assisted: Immigration, 70. 
Municipalities, 46, 48, 557 
Metropolitan, 53, 55 
Other, 66-58- 
Natianality, 63 
of Migrants, 68 
Religions, 213 
Sexes, 58: 
Shires, 46, 557 
Urban and Rural, 47-62. 
World, 65 
Pork— ° 
Chilled and; Frozen, 982 
Consumption, 604. 
Exports, 845 . 
Prices, 622 
Port Hunter (sez.also Newcastle), 835, 338 
Administration, 327. 7 
Docks and Slips, 346 
Shipping, 333, 337,,339 
Cargoes, 334 
Tides, 17 
Port Jackson (see Syduey Harbour). 
Port Kembla’ (see also Wollongong). 
Coal shipment—Finanees,. 206, 460 
Flectricity, 455 
Tvon and Steel: Works, 1008 
Mercantile Marine Office, a 
Shipping, 333, 334: 
Ports, 383-389: 
Control, 327 
Docks, 345 
Maritime & Services ‘Board, 327; 336 
Pilotage, 327, 342, 348; 448 
Quarantine, 327 
Rates and Charges, 341-344, 448 
Shipping— 
Cargoes, 334 
Tonnage, 333 
Postal Notes, 487 
Postal Services, 852 
Finances, ‘958 
Letters etc., posted; 853 
Rates, 354 
Potatoes— 
Area, 693; 694, 767, 768 
Holdings, 692 
Interstate Trade, 324, 825, 
Prices— . 
» Retail, 622, 623. 
Wholesale,.621, 688 
Production, 687;, 693; 694,, 767, 768 
Value, 695: 
Supply,:611 ‘ 
Poultry Farming (see: @: sq Fegs), $5 852 
) Bxports,; 845; oe hou 
Prices, 854 i lideek oh 


Power Works. (see. dlso Electricity and 
Gas), 986 
Preference to Returned Soldiers, 663 
Unionists, 663 
Preferential Tariffs, 314 
Prices by Commodities — 
Agricultural Produots— 
Wholesale, 698° 
Bacon and Hams-— 
Wholegale, 854 
Beeswax—. - ; 
Wholesale, 854 
Bread, 606, 622, 623 
Bricks, 614, 621 
Butter— 
Exports, 311; 840 
British Contract, 840 
Retail, 622, 628 
To Farmers, 686, 688; 841 
Wholesale, 620, 621, 854 
Cheese— 
Wholesale; 854 
Coal, 1000 
Export, 311° 
Company Shares Index, 520: 
Copper, 1013 
Eggs; London, 850 
Retail, 623, 628 
To Farmers, 849 
Wholesale, 62], 848, 854, 
Electricity, 613 
Flour— 
Export, 31] 
Retail, 622, 623 
Wholesale, a 621, 698 
Fruit, Canning, 76 
Gas, 612 
Gold, 483, 1013" 
Groceries 
Retail, 622, 623 
Wholesale, 619-621 - 
Hay, 698 
Honey— 
Wholesale, 854 
Tron, 621 
Lead, 1013 
Livestock, 805- -807 
Maize, 698 - 
Meat — 
’ Export, 811° 
British- Contract, 814 
London,:818,.816 
Retail, :622; 23- 
Wholesale, 619-621,- ae 
Metals, 1018. 
Milk— 
Retail, 610, 622; 628; 
Wholesale, 610,. 854 
Oats, 698- ; 
Onions, : ‘Wholesale,, 698 
‘Potatoes +, 
Retail, 622, 623 
Wholesale, 621, 698 
Poultry, anupiaiia Bee 
Rice, .748.:  - 
Silver, 484, Oe ? 
peace faces fe 
"Retail, 61, 622,. 623: $ 
Wholesale, 621. _....., 
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Prices by Commodities—continued, 

Tea— 
Retail, 622, 623 
Wholesale, 621 

Timber, 621 

Tin, 1013 

Tobacco, 621 

Wheat, 728-731 
Export, 311 
To Farmcrs, 685, 688, 729 
Wholesale, 620, 621, 698, 729 


Wool— 
Export, 311 
Sydney Auctions, 620, 621, 685 
688, 796 
Zine, 1013 
Prices, Export, 311, 1013 
Regulation, 613 
Bricks, 614 
War Time, 615 
Retail, Food, 622-624 
Index, 627 
International Comparison, 624 
Wholesale, 621 
Index, 619 
International Comparison, 622 


Prickly Pear Destruction, 915 
Land Leases, 909 

Primage ‘Duty, 315, 441 
Revenue, 323 


Prisoners— 
Birthplaces, 288 
First Offenders, 288 
Habitual Criminals, 286 
Lock Hospitals, 158 
Prisons, 284-290 
Religions, 288 
Sentences, 285 


Private Finance, 481-551 
Incomes, 550 
Wealth, 547 


Privy Council Appeals, 256, 272 


Probate— 
Estate Duties— 
Rates, 433, 441 
Revenue, 424 
Value of Estates, 259, 548 
Jurisdiction, 258 


Production by Commodities— 

Aerated Waters, 958, 966 

Alunite, 1002, 1010 

Ammonia Sulphate, 959 

Bacon and Ham, 687, 772, 833, 842 
958, 981 

Barley, 693, 743 

Beer, 687, 943, 958, 966 

Biscuits, 687, 958, 965, 979 

Boots and Shoes, 687, 943, 958, 964, 
977 

Bricks, 687, 958, 959, 969 

Building Stone, etc., 1012 

Butter, 686, 772, 833-839, 869, 947, 
958, 965, 980- 

Cement, 687, 958, 959, 968 

Cheese, 687, 883, 842, 958, 981 

Chemicals, 959 - |. 


Production by Commodities—continued. 
Chromite, 1002, 1007 
Cloth, Woollen, 958, 962, 974 
Clothing, 964, 974 
Coal, 687, 995 
Coke, 687, 958, 959 


Diamonds, 1002, 1010 

Eggs, 846 

Electricity, 687, 958, 967, 986 
Fish, 687, 862 

Flour, 687, 721, 943, 958, 964, 978 


Fruit, 693, 753, 772 
Apples, 762, 772 
Apricots, 756, 772 
Bananas, 693, 753, 762 
Citrus, 753-756, 772 
Dried, 751, 765 
Grapes, 693, 751, 772 
Peaches, 765, 772 
Pears, 765, 772 
Pineapples, 693 
Preserved, 687, 958, 965 
Prunes, 765, 772 


Furniture, 967 
Gas, 687, 967, 987 
Glassware, 959, 968 
Gold, 687, 1002, 1008 
Hats and Caps, 958, 963, 977 
Hay, 693, 746, 772 
Tron and Steel, 687, 958, 960, 972 
Ore, 1002, 1008 
Jam, 687, 958, 965 
Lead, 687, 1002, 1004 
Leather, 958, 963, 976 
Limestone, 1002, 1011 
Machinery, 961, ‘971 
Maize, 687, 693, 738 
Marble, 1011 
Margarine, 958, 965, 981 
Meat, Frozen and Chilled, 810, 981 
Preserved, 687, 958, 965, 810, 
981 
Metal, 973, 1002 
Milk, 833, 853 
Preserved, 965, 981 
Minerals, 995, 1002 
Molasses, 979 
Motor Bodies, 958, 961 
Spirit from Coal, 959 
Oats, 693, 740 
Oil, 960 
From Shale, 1000 
Opal, 1002, 1007 
Oysters, 862 
Paints, 960 
Poultry, 853 
Rice, 693, 744, 772, 965 
Rubber Goods, 958, 967, 985 
Rye, 693 
Silver, 687, 1C02, 1004 
Soap, 687, 943, 958, 960, 970 
Socks and Stockings, 958, 962, 975 
Sugar, 687, 693, 747, 958, 979 
Tallow, 817, 958, 960 
Textiles, 958, 960, 962 
Tiles, 959, 969 
Timber, 687, 856, 894, 958, 966 
Tin, 1002, 1007 
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Production by Commodities—continaued. 
Tobacco, 687, 693, 750, 958, 966 
Tomatoes, 693, 767 


Vegetables, 753, 767 
Asparagus, 767 
Onions, 693, 767 
Potatoes, 693, 767, 768 


Wheat, 686, 687, 693, 709-719, 869 
World, 735 

Wine, 693, 751 

Wireless Apparatus, 962 

Wool, 686, 687, 788-792, 869 
World, 792 

Zine, 687, 1002, 1004 


Production by Industries— 
Agriculture, 682-685, 693-698 
List of Crops, 687, 693-695 
Dairy and Farmyard, 682-685, 853 
List of Products, 833, 853 
Factory, 682-685, 869, 935-939, 955 
List of Commodities, 687, 958, 
959 
Fisheries, 862 
Forestry, 857 
Mining, 682-685, 869, 988 
List of Metals, 687, 1002 
Pastoral, 682-685, 818 
List of Products, 687, 818 
Primary, 682-685 
Rural, 682-685 


Property— 

Valuation of Land for Tax, 438 

For Rating, 558-561 

Value of Rural Lands, 868 
‘Prospecting for Minerals, 1017 
Prothonotary of Supreme Court, 274 
Psychiatry, 156 

Clinics, 157, 243 

University Course, 156 


Public— 

Buildings—Loan Expenditure, 464 

Debt of New South Wales, 467 

Finance, 423-480 

Health Services, 141, 146, 158, 161 

Holidays, 662 

Hospitals, 143, 148-153 

Library, 252 

Service Employees, 642-644 
Industrial Avbitration, 659 
Pensions, 175-178 
Salarics and Wages, 671 

Trust Office, 277 

Works, Parliamentary Committee, 


‘Puerperal Diseases, Cases, 153 
Deaths, 109, 134-136 


Pumpkins and Melons, 693, 767 
Pure Food Act, 603, 609 


Q 


Quadruplets Born, 93 
‘Quarantine, 153, 327 
Quarries, 1011-1013 
Value of Production, 683, 1012 


R 
Rabbits, 819 
Exports, 819 
Skins Exported, 310, 311, 687, 819 
Prices, 311 
Racing—Horse and Greyhound— 
Courses Licensed, 202 
Supervision, 202 
Taxes, 203, 435-437 
Revenue, 424, 437 
Totalisators, 203, 424, 435 
Radiography (see Wireless). 
Railways, Private, 396 
Railways, State, 375-410 
Accidents, 409 
Administration, 375 
City Electric, 379 
Coal Supplies, 408 
Electric Services, 379 
Electricity Works, 407 
Employees, 408, 643 
Institute, 239 
Pensions, 177 
Wages, 408 
Fares, 390 
Finances, 380-385, 445, 454. 
Capital Cost, 377, 380 
Earnings, 382, 384, 454 
Expenses, 382, 384, 454 
Interest, 376, 380-382, 454 
Loan Expenditure, 463, 464 
Non-Paying Lines, 383 
Freight Charges, 392 
Goods Carried, 388 
Gauges, 397 
Gradients, 393 
Interest on Loan Expenditure, 381 
Length—Route, 375, 376-379 
Track, 378 
Lines under Construction, 377 
Passengers, 385 
Rail Motor Services, 395 
Rolling Stock, 395 
Safety Appliances, 394 
Traffic, 385-389 
Victorian Border Lincs, 396 
Workshops, 407, 971 
Rainfall, 7-10 
Area Series, 7 
Index— 
Dairying Districts, 832 
Sheep Districts, 799 
Wheat Districts, 711 
In Divisions—Annual, 8-17 
Monthly, 10 
In Sydney, 14 
Seasonal Distribution, 8, 711, 799, 832 
Raisins, 751, 772 
Rates and Taxes (see Taxation). 
Real Estate Transactions, 543-544 
Real Property Act, 543 
Reception Houses for Insane, 157 
Reciprocity in Oversea Trade, 318-322 
Recreation (see Entertainments) 
Re-exports, 313 
Referenda, Commonwealth Constitution, 
24, 33 
Legislative Council of N.S.W., 23 
Reformatories, 284 . 
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Refrigeration (Meat), 810, 982 
Cold Stores, 603, 810, 982 
Registration— 
Aliens, ‘69 
Architects, 188 
Births, Deaths, Mamiages, 78 
Companies, 518 
Copyrights, 279 
Deutists, 147 
Dogs, 424 
Farm Produce Agents, 604, 768 
Land Titles, 278, 543 
Meclical Practitioners, 147 
Money Lenders, 544 
Mortgages, 544 
Motor Vehicles, 411-414, 415. 
Nurses, 147 
Optometrists, 147 
Patents, 279 
Pharmacists, 147 
Registrar-General, 278 
Revenne from Teas, 448 
Shipping, 344 
Shops, 653 
Stoek Brands, 821 
Trade Marks .and Designs, 279 
Veterinary Surgeons, ‘823 
Religions— 
Census Records, 213 
Marriages, 82 
Ministers Licensed, 78 
Population, 213-214 
Prisoners, 288 
School Children, 221 
Tustruction, 222 
Religious Immigration Schemes, 74, 76 
Tnstitutions—Census, 184 
Schools, 222, 232, 233 
Roman Catholic, 230, 233 
Social Work, 165 
Deaf, Duinb and Blind, 159 


Rents, House, 624-627 
Census Records, 624 3 
Fair Rents Court, 268,'627 
Index Numbers, 628: 
Reduction Act, 625 
Regulation, 268, 625 


Representatives, House of (Common- 
wealth Parliament), 32 
Reproduction Rates.(see Births) 
Research— 
Agniculture, ‘689, 750 
Dairying, 828 
Health, 121, 142 
Tndustrial, 930 
Mining, 1017 
Reserves, Bank, -490. 
Gold— 
Banks, 482 
Note Issue, 485: 
Reserves, Land, 201, 897 


Reservoirs Water, 595, 599, 898 
Retail Prices (see Prices) 
Retail Stores— 
Closing Hours, 66]: - 
Employment, 642, 653. 


Retail Stores—continued. 
Employm2nt—continued. 
By Class of Store, 653 
By Occupation, 654 
By Sex; ‘653 
Index, 642 
Registration, 653 
Returned Soldiers— 
Bursaries for-Children, 245 
Homes, 200 
Pensions, 174 
Tax Wxemption, 426 
Preference-in Employment, 633 
Settlement on Laniél, 923: 
Rice— 
Cultivation, 744 
Area, 693, -694. 
Holdings, 692 
Trrigation areas, 772 
Planting and Harvesting Dates, 
707 
‘ Production, 695, 744 
Factory Output, 965 
Marketing Board, 604, 745 
Prices, 622, 745 
Rifle Clubs, 35 
Riverina— 
Factories, 988,°939 
Lambing, 787 
Land Settlement, 691, 875 | 
Meteorology, 8, 9, 10, 15, 16 
Mines, 990 
Population, 49-52. 
Vineyards, 751 
Wheat, 869 
Wooldlip, 791, 869 
Rivers— 
Drainage Areas, 4 
Trrigation Schemes, 770,774 
Length, 3 
Navigation, 339 
Roads, 362~371 
Accidents, 419-422 
Administration, 363 
Commonwealth Grants, 367 
Government Expenditure, 373, 452 
from -Loans, 463 
Highways, Principal, 362 
Length, 362 
Local Rates, 365, 563, 567 
Main Roads, 364-371 
Employees of Department, 643 
Finances, 365-371 
Motor Faxes .(see Motor Vehicles). 
Petrol Duty Allotted to Roads, 367 
Trangport. Services (see Transport). 
Royal Australian Air Force, 36 
Australian Navy, 36 
Military College, .35 ' 
Shipwreck Relief and Humane 
Society, 348 
Royal Society for Welfare of Mothers and 
Babies, 102, 161 
Royal Society of N.S.W., 250 
Royalties— 
Mining, 448, 1016 
Timber, ;448, 858 
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Rubber Goods— 
Factories, 984 
Production, 958, 965, 985 
Imports, 306, 309 


Rural Bank of N.S.W., 502-505 
Assistance to Home Builders, 196, 
504 
Settlers, 502-505, 881-890, 927 
Interest Rates, 513, 889 
Staff, 643 
Pensions, 175 


Rural— 

Co-operative Societies, 521 

Credit, 501-505, 521, 881-890 

‘Dwellings, Céensng Records, 186 

Education, 215,, 228-230, 231 

Employment, 639, 702, 879 

Finance, 501-505, 521, 880-890 
Relief to Settlers, 900, 927 


Industries (see also Agriculture, 
Dairying,Pastoral), 689-928 
Capital Invested, 879 
Employment, 639, 702, 879 
Government Assistance, 732, 880 
Machinery usec, 700, 878 
Production, 681-685, .692: 
Gross Valne, 682 
Net Value, 685 
Wages, 640, 680, 879 
Rates, 675, 676 
Lands, 864, 865, 866, 871 
Cultivated, 690 
Taxation, 426, 438, 566 
Value, 557, 868 
Assessed for Tax, 438 
Population, 47-52 
Settlement, 864 


Rye, 693 


s 
Salaries (see Wages). 
Sales Tax, 322, 441 


Savings Banks, 506-508 
Assistance for Home Builders, 196 
School, 223 

Saw Mills, 855, 856, 984. 


Scarlet Fever Cases, 113, 153 
Deaths, 109, 113 


Scholarships and Bursaries— 
School, 227, 243-245 
University, 239, 244, 245 
Schiools (see also Kducation.and Teachers). 
Advisory Bodies, 216, 217 
Agricultural, 21:5, 228-230, 231 
Broadcast Instruction, 217 
Jommercial, 215, 227-229, 231 
Compulsory Attendance, 215 
Domestic Science, 215, 227, 229, 231 
Tixaminations, 234 
Forestry, 229 
Kindergarten, 215, 280, 233 
Parents and Citizens Associations 
217 
Primary, 215, 223, 231 


Schools—continued, 


Private, 230-233 
Ages of Pupils, 221 
Charitable, 233 
Denominational, 222, 232 
Enrolment, 217, 219, 222, 232, 
233 
Roman Catholic, 222, 230, 231 
Secondary, 231, 232 
Pupils, 217-222 
Ages, 221 
Attendance, 220, 226, 227, 229, 
232 : 
Census Records, 217 
Enrolment, 219, 220 
Medical and Dental Care, 161 
Expenditure, 143, 162 
Mentally deficient, 167, 230 
Religions, 221 
Religious Ingtruction, 222 
Rural, 215, 228, 231 
Savings Banks, 223 
Scholarships and Bursaries, 227, 
243-245 . 
Secondary, 215, 226-228 
Private, 23], 232: 
State, 226-228 
State— 
Adininistration, 216 
Central, 224 
Classification, 228 
Commercial, 227-229 
Continuation, 223, 227-229 
Correspondence, 225 
Doniestic Science, 215, 227-229 
Enrolment, 217, 219, 227 
Evening, 228 
Expenditure, 248, 249 
Primary, 223-224. 
Secondary, 226-228 
Bursaries, 227 
Special, 230 
Subsidised, 223, 225 
Technical, 215, 227-229, 285-~ 
239 
Technical, 215, 227, 231, 235 
Ages of Students, 237 
Enrolment, 236-238 
Expenditure, 236: 
Teachers, 236 
Scientific Societies, 250 
Sea Carriage of Goods Acts, 327 


Seamen— 
Compensation for Accidents, 347, G48 
Engagements and Discharges, 346 
Mercantile Marine Offices, 346 
Wages—Rates, 347 
Scasons, 6 
Dates of Planting and “Harvesting, 
707 
Senate of Commonwealth Parliament, 32 
Settlement, Land (see Land). 
Sewerage Services, 592-602 
Finances, 455, 463, 492 
Sexes of Children Born, 89 
Population, 58 
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Shale, Oil, 1000, 1001 
Shallow Bores, 777 
Share Farming, 706 


Sheep (see also Mutton and Wool), 778 
784-792 
Breeds, 788 
Districts, Rainfall, 799 
Grazing and Wheat Growing, 785 
Thnport Subsidies, 779 
In Commonwealth and States, 782 
World, 792 
Interstate Imports and Exports, 324, 
786 
Irrigation Areas, 772 
Lanibing, 719, 785 
Prices, 806 
Skins, Exports, 310, 817 
Prices, 311 
Fellmongoring, 975 
Tanning, 976 
Slaughtering, 604, 807 


Sheriff of Supreme Court, 275 
Shipbuilding, 345, 971 
Shipping, 326-346 
Cargoes, 330, 333 
Coasting Trade Licenses, 326 
Control, 326 
Docks and Slips, 345 
Ferries, 339 
Freight Rates, 340 
Insurance, 538, 540 
Legislation, 326 
Marine Inquiry Courts, 265, 348 
Maritime Services Board, 327, 336 
Mortgages, 545 
Oversca Transport Association, 340 
Ports, (see also Ports), 333-339 
Charges, 341-344 
Quarantine, 327 
Registers, 344 
Tonnage Entered and Cleared, 328 
By Countries, 329 
By Nationality, 331-332 
By Ports, 333 
British and Australian, 337 
Wreeks, 348 
Court of Marine Inquiry, 265, 
348 
Ships Stores Exported, 314 
Shires, 553 
Area, 553, 557 
Elections, 555 
Tinances, 557-568, 572-585 
Loans, 582-585 
Population, 46, 557 
Rates, 424, 557, 562, 566, 574. 
Roads, 362 
Urban Areas, 555 
Valuation of Property, 557, 560 
Shops— 
Building Permits, 191 
Closing Hours, 661 
Employment— 
By class of Shop, 653 
Ocenpation, 654 
-Sex, 653 
Tudex, 642 
Registered, 653 


Sickness— 
Friendly Society Benefits, 181, 183, 
184 
In Gaols, 287 
Treatment, 146-158 
Silage, 746 
Silicosis, Workers’ Compensation, 651 
Silos, Grain, 725 
Silver— 
Coinage, 482, 483 
Exports, 1006 
Mining, 1004 
Grants to Prospectors, 1017 
Prices, 484, 1014 
Production, 687, 973, 1002, 1005 
United States Policy, 651, 1014 
Sinking Funds— 
Local Government, 570-571, 581, 583 
National Debt, 478 
Skins and Hides— 
Exports, 310-312, 687, 817, 819 
Fellmongering, 975 
Leather made, 958, 963, 976 
Prices, 311 
Tanneries, 976 
Slaughtering of Livestock, 604, 807 
Slum Clearance, 188 
Small Arms Factory, 36 
Smallpox— 
Cases, 153 
Deaths, 112 
Smelting Works, 971, 972 
Soap Factories, 943, 970 
Prices, 621 
Production, 687, 958, 960 
Social Aid Services, 144-146 
Condition, 141-214 
Socicties— 
Charitable, 168 
Co-operative, 200, 521 
Building, 198, 521, 524 
Taxation of Income, 426 


Educational and Scientific, 250 
Friendly, 181-184, 525 


Soil Conservation, 890 
Erosion, 890 


Soldiers, 34 


Returned— 
Bursaries for Children, 245 
Homes, 200 
Pensions, 174 
Tax Exemption, 426 
Preference in Employment, 663 
Settlement on Land, 923 


Solicitors, 276 

Specie—Imports and Exports, 301 
Spelter (see Zine). 

Spirits (see Intoxicants). 

St. George County Council, 588 
Stamp Duties, 424, 425, 434 
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Standards, Engineering, 930 
Food, 603 
Bread, 604 
Butter, 608 
Milk, 609 
Pure Food Act, 603 
Spirits, 209 
Time, 17 
Weights and Measures, 604 
Wheat, 723 


Starr-Bowkett Societies, 524 


State— 


Assistance for Homebuilders, 187, 
196, 504 
Settlers, 732, 880 
Asylums for Infirm, 168 
Business Undertakings 453-455 
Loan Expenditnre, 463, 464 
Charitable Relief, 141-146 
Child Welfare, 159-168 
Coal Mine, 994 
Education System, 215-254 
Employees, 642-644 
Industrial Arbitration, 659 
Pensions, 175-178 
Postal, 358 
Railway and Tramways, 408 
Teachers, 218 
Wages Bill, 644, 680 
Living, 671 
Factories, 936 
Tinances, 437, 443-480 
Forests, 855 
Government, 18-34 
Hospitals, 148-153 
Housing Schemes, 188, 196, 200 
Insurance Office, 541 
Labour Exchanges, 645 
Lotteries, 150, 204 
Marketing Bureau, 604 
Medical Services, 141, 144, 146, 161 
Omnibus Services, 399, 410 
Railways, 375-410 
Tramways, 399, 410 


Statute of Westminster, 18 
Steel Production, 687, 958, 960, 971 
Still-births, 92-94, 109 
Registration, 78 
Stock Exchange Index, 519 
Stock, Live (see Live Stock). 
Street—trading (Children) Licenses, 167 
Strikes, 665-669 
Sugar Agreement, 611, 749 
Cane, 692, 698, 694, 748 
Planting and Harvesting Dates, 
107 
Production, 698, 694, 695, 748 
Consumption, 611 
Marketing, 611, 749, 979 
Mills, 979 
Prices, 611 
Retail, 622, 623 
To Fruit Canners, 764 
Wholesale, 621 


Sugar Agreement-——--—continued 
Production, 687, 958, 979 
Refinery, 980 
Used in Factories, 611, 982 

Suicides, 109, 137 

Sulphur Bounty, 931 

Superannuation (see Pensions). 

Supreme Court, 257, 262 

Swine (see Pigs). 

Sydney (see also Metropolitan District)— 
City— 

Area, 46, 552, 557, 571 

Building Permits, 190, 191 

Corporation Act, 553 

Electric Railway, 379 

Finances, 557, 569-571 
Loans, 571, 581 

Housing, 200 

Library, 253 

Markets, 570, 603, 605, 611, ‘767 

Parks, 201 

Population, 53, 557, 571 
Density, 46 

Rates, 424, 563 

Valuations, 557 


County Council Electricity Under- 
taking, 556, 587-590 
Charges, 613 


Distance from London, 1 


Harbour, 335 
Administration, 327, 335 
Docks and Slips, 345 
Tinances, 338, 341, 445, 454 
Loan Expenditure, 463, 464 
Port Charges, 341, 343 
Shipping, 333, 334, 337 
Tides, 17 
Wharfage, 336 
Harbour Bridge, 336, 371-378, 563 
Cost, 372 
Finances, 373, 464 
Passengers, 404-406 
Rates, 372, 563, 567 
Tolls, 372 


Meteorology, 11, 18, 14 
Observatory, 17 
Wool Sales, 792 


T 


Tablelands Division— 
Agricultural Lands, 691 
Machinery, 700 

Dairy Products, 833 
Factories, 938, 939 
Fertilisers used, 704 
Lambing, 787 

Land Settlement, 866, 872 
Livestock, 782, 831, 844 
Maize Growing, 738 
Meteorology, 9, 10, 14 
Physical Features, 3 
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Tablelands Division—continued.. . ene 


Population, 49-5l) ate. 
Density, 47 

Wheat Growing, 710- 714, 719" 

Woolclip, 791 0 v's 


Tallow— aes 
Exports, 310, 311;°312; 817 0 
By Countries, 312, : 
Prices, 311 
Freight Rates; Ocean, 340' |" 
Production, 958, 960 
Used.in Soap Factories, 970 
Tamieries, 976 
Tariff Board, 291 
Tariffs, 314-323 oa 
Acts, 291° 
Exchange and Adjustment, 316 
Industties Preservation Act, 322 
Petrol ‘Duty for Roads, 367 
Primage Duty, 316 
Revenue, 323 
Reciprocal Agreements, 31'8-322 
Revenue, 323 


Taronga Park Zoological ‘Gardens, 201 


vlogs 


Taxation— 
Commonwealth, 423 
Bank Notes, 484 
Customs and Excise Duties, 314— 
323 
Primage, 315, 323 
Estate Duties, 44] 
Flour, 442, 606, 732 
Gold, 442, 1003. 
Income, 438 
Land, 438 
Sales, 322, 441 
Wool, 442, 795: 
Local, 423, 562-568 
City of Sydney, 563° 
Harbour Bridge, 372, 563, 567 
Main Roads, 365, 563,. 567 
Municipalities, 562- 566 
Shires, 562, 566 
Water and menage Rates, 424, 
425, 569, 596, ‘600 
State, 493-497 
Bank Notes, 484 
Betting, 203, 204, 42i, 495, 435 
Court of Review, .266 
Entertainments, 424, 425, 437 
Family Endowment, 424, 425, 
433 
Flour Tax, 607, 732 
Income, 424, 425, 426-429 
Special, 424, 425-429). 481 
Land, 424, 425, 426 
Motor Vehicles, 414-418, 424, 
437 
Probate, 424, 426, 433: 
Racing, 208; 204,424, 425, 435- 
437 
Stamp Duties, 424, 425, 4384 
Totalisator, 424; 425, 485 
Uneinployment Relief, 424, 425, 
429-438 
Wages, 424, 425, 429 
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Tea— ne ee abousdtba ke) 
Consumption, 611 tetpe Sainggtl 
Imports, 308, 811" 
Prices— 

Retail, 622, 628: 
Wholesale, 621. 
Re-exports, 314 


Teachers-=, 

Private Schools— ||, 
Number, 218, 232 
Training, 246 

State Schools— 
Classification, 246-247 
Married Women, 213; 247 
Nuinber, 218, 648 

‘High Schools, 227 
‘Tedhnical, 236 


Training— 
Golleges, 24.5 
Students, 246. 
University fees remitted, 
University, 242 


Technical Education, ‘227, 235 
Advisory Comiittees, 236 
Ages of Studetits, 237- 
Enrolments, 236-238 
‘Pxpenditire, 236 
Railway Institute, 239 
Road Transport and Tramways In- 
titute, 239 
Teachers, 236 


Telegraphs, 354-355 
Telegrams, 355 
Wireless, 355 


Telephones; 357 
Temperature, 11-17 


Tenancy of Dwellings, 184-187 
Law, 625 


Penaticy of Rural Holdings, 866: 


Textile.— 
Factories, 937, 938, 973-975 
Lmports, 306, 308 
Production, 958, ‘960, 962 
Reexports, 3814 


Theatres— 
Employment Agencies, 645 
Employment of Children, 167 
Licenses, 202 
Taxable Admissions, 205 


Tick, Cattle, 822 
Tides, 17 


Tile Factories, 969 
Production, 959, 969 


Timber (see also Forestry). 

Consumption, 857 

Imports ahd Exports, 309-311, 857 

Prices, 621 

Regulation, 613 

Royalties, 448, 858 

Saw Mills, 855, 984 
Employment, 8656, 984 
Production, 687, 856, 958, 966 


Time Standard, 17 


* INDEX, To4g 


Tin 
Exports, 310 
International Committee, 1014 
Miners, $91 
Mining, 1002, 1007 
Grants to Prospectors, 1017 
Prices, 1013 
Production, 973, 1002, 1008 


Tobacco— 
Consumption, .211 
Cultivation— 
Area, 693, 750 
Holdings, 692 
Planting aud Harvesting Dates, 
707 
Production, 693, 750 
Excise Duties, 323 
Expenditure, 212 
Factories, 943, 988 
Production, 687, 958, 966, 983 
Imports, 308 
Interstate Trade, 324 
Juveniles, Supply Prohibited, 159, 
211 


Licenses to Sell, 211-212 
Prices, 621 
Re-exports, 314 


Tomatoes— 
Cultivation, 693, 767 
Pulp Made, 965 


Totalisators ‘on Racecourses, 203 
Investimeuts, 203 
Taxi, 203, 424, 425, 485 


Tourist Bureau (Government), 5 
Receipts, 449 
Resorts, 5 


Tourists—Arrivals and Departures, 67 
Towus (see also Municipalities). 
Lands Valued for Tax, 438 
Planning—Advisory Board, 188 
Population, 56-68 


Tractors on Farms, 700-702 


Trade and Commerce, 291-325 
By Commodities (see Exports and 
Imports) 
Cargoes Shipped and Discharged, 330 
333, 334 
Customs Act, -291 
Revenue, 323 
Excise Tariff, 323 
Revenue, 323 
Gold Imports and Exports, 300 
Interstate, 291, 294, 324, 825, 998 
Ottawa Agreement, 316, 812 
Oversea—Exports, 294, 309-314 
By Commodities (see Exports) 
‘Countries, 301, 312 
Months, 300 
Index of Vohime, 313 
Marketing Organisations, 292 
Prices, 311 
Re-exports, 313 
Ships’ Stores, 314 
Valuation of Goods, 295 
Value, 296-301 


Trade and Commierce—continued. 


Oversea, Imports, 294, 306 
By Commodities (see Imports) - 
Countries, 801-306 : 
Mouths, 300 
Sales Tax, 322 
Valuation of Goods, 294 
Value, 296-301 
Primage Duty, 815, 323 
Publicity, 292 
Reciprocity, 318-822 
Re-exports, 313 
Representations Abroad, 292 
Tariffs, 291, 314-323, .930 
Exchange Adjustment, 316 
Industries Preservation, 322 
Reciprocal Agreements, 318-322 
Wartime Regulations, 292-294 
Trade Marks— 
Registrations, 279 
Unions, 655, 656 
Traffic (see also Transport). 
Accidents, 409, 419-422 
Offenders, 271 
Regulation, 281, 411 
Tramways— 
Private, 407 
State, 399, 410 
Accidents, 409 
Administration, 399 
Employees, 408, 643 
Pensions, 177 
Wages, 408 
Fares, 406 
Finances, 400. 445, 454 
Loan Expenditure, 463, 464 
Gauge, 399 
Traffic, 405 
Workshops, 407 
Transport Services— 
Co-ordination, 159 
Ferries, 339, 371 
Land, 859-422 
Motor, 411 
Omnibuses, 389, 418 
Railways, 375 
Roads and Bridges, 362 
Shipping, 326-346 
Tramways, 399 
Wages Bill (Government), 408 
Rates, 675 
Trawling (Fish), 605, 862 
Treasury Bills, 468, 472, 510 
Triplets Born, 93 
Truancy, 163 
Trust Funds at State Treasury, 448, 459 
Trustee, Public, 277 


Trusts Commissions and Boards, 26 


, 


Tuberculosis— 
Cases, 158 
Deaths, 109, 116-119 
Treatinent, 154, 155 
Tungsten, 1002, 1009 


Turkeys, 846 
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Tutorial Classes (University), 243 
Twins Born, 93 


Typhoid Fever, Cases Notified, 111, 153 
Deaths, 109, 111 


U 


Uneinployment, 632-638 
Census Records, 630, 634 
Family Endowment Claimants, 180 
Index, Monthly, 635-638 


Unemployment Relief, 644 
Expenditure by State, 143, 647 
Loans, 463, 464 
Homes, 143, 196, 197 
Recipients, 646 
Social Aid Services, 144-146 
Tax, 424, 425, 429-433 
Works, 646 
Unions, Industrial, 658 
Preference to Members, 663 
Unions, Trade, 655 
Oniversity of Svdney, 239-243 
Appointments Board, 243 
Courses, 241 
Degrees Conferred, 241 
Finances, 240 
Lectures, 241 
Psychiatry Course, 156 
Staff, 242 
Students, 217, 242 
Tutorial Classes, 243 


Vv 
Vaccination (Smallpox), 112 


Valuation of Estates for Probate, 259 
of Goods Imported and Exported, 


294 
Land— 
Court, 264 
Fees, 448 


For Taxation, 438 
Rural, 868, 900 


Valuation of Property for Local Rates, 
557 


Valuer-General, 558 
Vegetables (see also Onions, Potatoes)— 


Canned, 965 
Cultivation, 767-769 
Area, 693, 753, 767 
Market Gardens, 692 
Production, 693, 753, 767 
Interstate Trade, 324 
Markets, 608, 611 
Prices, 698 
Supply, 611, 767 
Venereal Diseases, Treatment, 155 
Veterinary Science, 821, 822 
University Course, 241 
Degrees Conferred, 241 
Students, 242 
Veterinary Surgcons Registered, 823 


Victorian Border Railways, 396 


Vineyards, 751, 753, 772 . 
Violence, Deaths, 109, 137-139 

Vital Statistics, 78-140 

Vocational Guidance, 216 

Voters, Parliamentary (sce Elections) 


Ww 


-Wage Earners, Census Records, 630, 631, 
633 


Employed and Unemployed, 634 


Wages, 670-680 


Basic or Living, 670-674 
Australian States, 673, 674 


By Industry— 


Factories, 680, 935, 937, 951, 955 
Fire Brigades, 691 
Government Employees, 408, 
644, 680 
Schools, 249 
Transport Services, 408 
Hospitals— 
Mental, 158 
Public, 151 
Mining, 680, 988, 990 
Police, 283 
Railways and Tramways, 408 
Rural, 640, 680, 879 
University, 240 
Index, 678 


Loss Through Disputes, 667 


Rates by Occupation, 675, 678 
Building, 675, 678 
Factory, 675, 678 
Government Employees, 671 
Mining, 675, 678 
Rural Industries, 675, 676, 673 
Seamen, 347, 678 
Transport, 671, 675, 678 


Tax, 424, 425, 429-433 
Total Paid in New South Wales, 652, 
679 


War (1914-18)— 
Returned Soldiers— 


Bursaries for Children, 245 
Hoimes, 200 
Pensions, 174 

Tax Iixemption, 426 
Preference in Employment, 663 
Settlement on Land, 923 


War (1939)— 
Contracts with British Government— 


Butter, 840 
Dried Fruits, 766 
Eggs, 850 

Meat, 813, 814 
Metals, 1013 
Sugar, 749 
Wheat, 720 
Wool, 793 


War (1939)—continued, 
Emergency Rogulations— 
Acquisition of— 
Apples and Pears, 761 
Barley, 743 
Wheat, 733-734 


Finance, 481 
Capital Issues, 518 
Gold, 481, 1003 
Loans, 424 
Occan Freight Rates, 340 
Prices Regulation, 615 
Trade Oversea, 292-294 


Washington Conference—Compnlsory 
Defence Training Cnrtailed, 34 


Water Conservation— 


Domestic Supplies, 592-602 
Catchment Areas, 898 
Finances, 455, 592 
Loan Expenditure, 463, 464 


INDEX. TOSI 


Wharfage— 
At Newcastle, 339 
At Sydney, 336 
Rates Levied, 341, 343, 424 
Wheat, 707-737 
Acquisition by Commonwealth, 733 
Area, 693, 694, 709, 869 
Suitable for, 708, 710 
Bounties, 686, 732 
British Government Purchase, 720 
Bulk handling, 336, 725 
Consumption, 719 
Crop, 686-688, 693-695, 707-720 
Area Series, 719 
Average per acre, 690, 713 
By Divisions, 869 
Value, 686-688, 695, 696 
World, 713, 735, 736 
Dates of Planting and Harvesting, 
707 


Rates, 424, 425, 562, 596, 600 Elevators, 468, 464, 725 


Reservoirs, 595, 599 
Irrigation, 770-777 

Commission, 770 

Employees, 643 

Finances, 455, 924 

Loan Expenditure, 463, 464 

Settlements, 770, 925 


Wealth, Private, 547 
Weather, 6 
Rain fall—Indexes, 711, 799, 832 


Weights and Measures (Standard), 604 


Western Division— 
Agriculture— 
Fertilisers Used, 704 
Machinery, 700 
Factories, 9388, 939 
Land Board, 268 
Metcorology, 9, 10, 15, 16 
Mines, 990 
Population, 46-53 
Settlement, 877, 892 
Tenure, 866, 877, 914 
Wheat, 710-714, 719, 869 
Wool, 791, 869 


Western Slopes— 
Agriculture— 
Fertilisers Used, 704 
Machinery, 700 
Share Farming, 707 
Factories, 938, 939 
Lambing, 787 
Land Settlement, 866, 873-875 
Livestock, 782, 831-844 
Maize Growing, 738 
Meteorology, 9, 10, 15 
Mines, 990 
Population, 49-53 
Density, 47 
Wheat, 710-714, 719, 869 
Wool, 791, 869 


Westminster, Statute of, 18 


Loan Expenditure, 463, 464 
Revenue, 448, 727 


Exports, 310-312, 709, 722, 817 
By Countries, 312, 722 
Interstate, 324, 721 
Prices, 311 


¥.A.Q. Standard, 723 

Fallowing, 714 

Farms, 690, 692, 717 
Size, 717 

Flour (see Flour). 

Freights Ocean, 340, 728 
Railway, 392 

Government Assistance for Farmers, 
732 


Grading, 723 
Hay, 709 
Home Consumption, Price, 732 
Horses Used in Farming, 701, 702 
International Agreement, 722, 737 
Interstate Trade, 324, 721 
Irrigation Areas, 772 
Marketing, 720 
Pools, 720, 731, 733 
Prices, 728 
Export, 31], 730 
To Farmers, 685, 688, 729 
Wholesale, 620, 621, 698, 729 
Index, 620 


Rainfall Index, 711 
Sharefarming, 706 
Tractors used on Farms, 701, 702 
Varieties grown, 715 
Wholesale Prices (see Prices). 
Whooping Cough, Deaths, 109, 114 
Widowed Persons, 62, 63 
Re-marriages, 80 
Widows’ Pensions, 143, 172 
Government Aid, 164 
Wife and Child Desertion, 162, 164 


Winds, 6 
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Wine— 

Bounty on Exports, 752, 931 
Consumption, 209 
Licenses to Sell, 206-209. 
Production, 693, 695, 751, 772,. 966 
Vineyards— 

Area, 693, 772 

Production, 693, 751, 772 


Wire Made, 961 
‘Wire-netting Bounty, 931 
Wireless Apparatus Factories, 962, 971 


Wireless Broadcasting, 356 
Educational, 217 
Licenses, 356 


Wireless Telegraphy, 355 
Telephony, 356° 
Wollongong— 
Basic Wage, 671, 672 
Building Permits, 191, 195 
House Rents, 626, 627 
Labour Exchange Registrations, 645 
Population, 56. 


‘Women— 


Eligible for Election to Parliament, 
23, 24, 213 
Employment, 629 
Factory Workers, 213, 640, 937, 
94:7 
Nurses, 147 
Rural Workers, 629, 639, 879 
Teachers, 218, 227, 245 
Wage Earners, 631 
Franchise (Parliamentary), 27, 28, 218 
Votes, 29, 33 
Prisoners, 285. ~ 
Status, 213, 239 
Trade Unionists, 213, 655 
Unemployment, 630, 634 
University Students, 242 
Wages, 670. 
: Basic or Living, 670 
Wool (see also Sheep), 788 
Auction Sales (Sydney), 792 
Australian Wool Board, 795 
B.A.W.B.A., 798 
British Government Purchase, 793 
Cloth Made, 958, 962, 974. 
‘Consumption in Factories, 973, 974 
Exports, 310, 312, 799, 817 
By Countries, 312, 722, 799 
Interstate, 324 
Fellmongering, 790, 795 
Freights—Ocean, 340 
Railway, 392 
Tnterstate Trade, 324 
Index of Rainfall, 799 
Liens, 545 
Marketing, 792 
Publicity, 795 


Wool—continued, 
Mills, 973 
Prices— 
Export, 31] 
Sydney Auctions, 685, 686, 688, 
796: 
Wholesale, 620, 621 
Production, 686, 687, 788, 869 
Per Sheep, 790 
Research, 795 
Scouring, 958, 975 
Shearers’ Wages, 675, 676 
Tax, 442, 796 
Value, 686, 789 
Woolpacks, Prices, 621 
World Prodyotion, 792 
Workers (see Employment). 
Workers’ Compensation, 648-652 
Comunission, 264, 648 
Thsurance, 538 
Cost, 652 
Seainen, 347, 648 
Workevs’ Educational Association, 251 
World— 
Infantile Mortality Rates, 105 
Population, 65 
Reproduction Rates, 87 
Sheep, 792 
Wheat Production. and Trade, 735 
Preduction per Acre, 7138 
Wool Production, 792 
Wrecks, Ship, 265, 348 
Wyangala Dam, 774 
Toan Expenditure, 463, 464 


Y 
Yauco Irrigation Area— 
Land Board, 268 
Yarns— 
Imports, 308° 
Manufacture, 974. 


Youth— 
Apprenticeship, 235, 663-665 
Subsidised, 663 
Employment— 
Factories, 950. 
Mines, 992 
Shops, 653, 654 
Labour Exchanges, 645 
Offenders, 269, 270 
Technical Education, 227, 229, 235- 
239 
Vocational Guidance, 216 


Zinc, 1002, 1004 
British Government Purchase, 1013 
Exports, 1006 
Prices, 311, 1014 
Production, 687, 1005 
Zoological Gardens, 201 


Sydacy: Thomas. flenry Tennant, Government Prinler—1940. 


